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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  it  has  been  the  design  of  the 
editor  to  preserve  the  most  notable  anecdotes  and  incidents  of  the 
late  war,  and  such  songs,  ballads,  and  other  pieces  of  versification 
as  are  worthy  of  perpetuation.  The  tragic  incidents,  humorous 
episodes,  and  brilliant  and  heroic  adventures  of  the  conflict,  all  lie 
buried  in  the  columns  of  inaccessible  newspapers;  and  it  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  editor  should  almost  daily,  for  yeara 
past,  have  received  letters  requesting  a  re-issue  of  the  work.  The 
present  edition  is  published  in  response  to  that  demanii. 

R  M. 

New  York,  1882. 
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AJSIBODOTES,  POETRY,  AND  USTOIDEISITS. 


ABBCDOTB  OF  GBNERAI.  GRANT. 

B  told  hy  an  officer  of  Geo- 
■  citizen, 


:r  and  mamr^Deral  within 
i  months,  though  a  rigid  disciplii 


The  follow 
eral  Grant's  i 

The  hero  and  Teteran, 
tain,  colonel,  brigaxli 
a  ipsce  of  nine  inot 

arian,  and  a  perfect  IroiiBiilcs'in  the  dischst^o  of 
bia  otTicial  duties,  could  enjoj  a  pood  joke,  aiiil 
'»  always  ready  to  pcritetrate  one  when  an  op])oi-- 
tnnitf  preseiits.  limeed,  amons  his  ocquainl- 
■Dces,  he  it  as  much  renowned  for  his  eccentria 
'hDDior  as  bo  is  for  his  akUl  and  braverj  ai  a  com- 
mander. 

When  Grant  was  a  brigadier  in  South-eftf^t 
Hiasonri,  he  commanded  an  expedition  against 
the  rebtJs  under  Jefl*.  Thorapmii,  in  North-east 
Arkansas.  The  distance  from  the  starting-point 
of  the  expedition  to  the  supposed  rendezvous  of 
the  rebels  wos  about  ono  hundred  and  ten  miles, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  route  lay  throui^Ii 
a  howling  nitdorness.  ITje  imaginary  sufleriii^ 
that  our  soldiers  endured  daring  the  two  fir^t 
days  of  their  mareh  was  enormous,  it  was  im- 
possible to  steal  or  "confiscate  "uncultivated  reni 
estate,  and  not  a  hog,  or  a  chicken,  or  an  ear  oJ~ 
com  was  anywhere  to  be  seen.  On  the  third 
day,  howeTcr,  affairs  looked  more  hopeful,  for  .1 
few  small  specks  of  ground,  in  a  state  of  partiiil 
cultiTation,  were  here  and  there  visible.  On 
that  day,  Lieutenant  Wickfjcld,  of  au  Indiaii:i 
cavalry  regiment,  commanded  the  advance-guard, 
coDsistingof  eightmounted  men.  Aboutnoon  lie 
came  up  to  a  small  farm-house,  from  the  outward 
appearance  of  which  he  judged  that  there  Dnialit 
be  something  fit  10  eat  inside,  lie  halted  his 
company,  dismounted,  and  with  two  second  lieu- 
tenants entered  the  dwelling,  lie  knew  that. 
Grant's  incipient  fame  had  already  gone  out 
tlirouuh  all  that  country,  and  it  occurred  In  hii!i 
that  by  representing  himself  U>  be  tlio  seaernl 
bo  might  obtain  the  best  Uie  house  afTordea.  So, 
■ssumins  a  very  imperative  demeanor,  he  ac- 
costed the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  told  them 
he  must  have  something  for  himself  and  stalf 
to  eaL  They  desired  to  know  who  he  was,  niid 
he  told  them  that  be  was  Brigadier-Genernl 
Grant.  At  the  sound  of  that  name  they  flew 
around  with  alanning  alacrity,  aitd  served  up 
about  all  lliey  had  in   the  bouse,  (&king  great 


C'ns  all  the  while  to  make  loud  proTeaiions  of 
_  alty.  The  lieutenants  ale  as  much  as  thev 
could  of  the  not  over-sumptuous  meal,  but  wbicb 

1,  nevertheless,  good  for  that  countiy,  and  de- 
manded what  was  to  pay.  "  Nothing."  And 
they  went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Grant,  who  had 
halted  his  army  a  few  miles  further  back  for  a 
brief  resting-spell,  came  in  sight  of,  and  was 
rather  favorably  impressed  with,  the  appearance 
of  this  some  house.  Riding  up  to  the  fence  in 
front  of  the  door,  he  desired  to  know  if  they 
would  cook  him  a  mcaL 

"  No,"  said  a  female  in  a  gruff  voice ;  "  Geo- 
end  Grant  and  his  staff  havq  jnst  been  bore  and 
eaten  everything  in  the  houae  except  one  pump- 
kin nio." 

"  Humph,"  murmured  Grant ;  "  what  u  your 
name  ? " 

"  Selvidge,"  replied  the  woman. 

Casting  a  half-dollar  in  at  the  door,  he  asked 
if  she  would  keep  that  pia  till  ho  tent  an  officer 
for  it,  to  which  aha  replied  that  she  would. 

That  evening,  after  the  campins-ground  had 
been  selected,  the  varioos  regiments  were  noti- 
fied that  there  would  be  a  grUid  parade  at  half- 
past  six,  for  onlera.  Officen  iVould  see  that  their 
men  alt  turued  ont,  etc 

In  five  minutes  the  camp  was  in  a  perfect  np- 
roar,  and  filled  with  all  sorts  of  rumors;  socne 
thought  the  enemy  were  upon  them,  it  being  lo 
unusual  to  have  parades  when  on  a  march. 

At  haif-past  six  the  parade  was  formed,  ten 
columns  deep,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 

After  the  usual  routine  of  ceremonies  the  Ac^ 
ing  Assistant  Adjutant-General  read  the  follow- 
ing order:  ' 
BKAD-qUARTBIU,  ABMT  tit  THE   FIELD. 
Srsnu,  Ouin  Ho. . 

Lieutenant  VVicklicld,  of  the Indianit  ca«- 

alrv,  havina  on  this  day  eaten  everything  in  Ura. 
Selvidge's  bouse,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Ironton 
and  Pocahontas  and  Black  River  and  Cape  Girai- 
deau  roads,  except  one  pumpkin  pie.  Lieuten- 
ant TVickfietd  is  hereby  ordered  lo  return  witk 
an  escort  of  one  hundred  cavalry  and  eat  that 
pic  also.  U.  S,  Grant, 
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ANECDOTES,  POETRY,  AND  INCIDENTS. 


LITTLE  EDDIE  THE  DRUMMEB^BOY. 

A  BBIIIKISCKMCK  OF  WILflOlf'l  OBKBK. 

A  FEW  days  before  our  regiment  received  or- 
ders to  join  General  Lyon,  on  his  march  to  Wil- 
sion's  Creek,  the  drummer  of  our  company  was 
taken  sick  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  and  on 
die  evening  preceding  the  day  that  we  were  to 
march,  a  negro  was  arrested  within  the  lines  of 
the  camp,  and  brought  before  our  captain,  who 
asked  him  **what  business  he  had  within  the 
lines  ?  "  He  replied :  **  I  know  a  dnimuicr  that 
you  would  like  to  enlist  in  your  company,  and  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  of  it."  He  was  immediate- 
ly requested  to  inform  the  drummer  that  if  h<^ . 
would  enlist  for  our  short  term  of  service,  he! 
would  be  allowed  extra  pay,  and  to  do  this,  he 
must  be  on  the  ground  early  in  the  morning. 
The  nccro  was  then  passed  bevond  the  guard. 

On  the  following  morning  there  appeared  be- 
fore the  captain's  quarters  during:  the  beating  of 
the  riveille,  a  good-booking,  middle-aged  woman, 
di-esscd  in  deep  mourning,  leading  by  the  hand 
a  sharp,  sprightly-looking  boy,  apparently  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  rier  story  was 
soon  told.  She  was  from  East  Tennessee,  where 
her  husband  had  been  killed  by  the  rebels,  and 
all  their  property  destroyed.  She  had  come  to 
Sl  Louis  m  scatx:h  of  her  sister,  but  not  finding 
her,  and  being  destitute  of  money,  she  thought  it 
she  could  procure  a  situation  for  her  boy  as  a 
drununer  for  the  short  time  that  we  had  to  remain 
in  the  service,  she  could  fmd  employment  for 
herself,  and  perhaps  find  her  sister  by  the  time 
we  were  discharged. 

During  the  rehearsal  of  her  story  the  little  fel- 
k>w  kept  his  eyes  intentlv  fixed  u^xtn  the  counte- 
nance of  the  ca])tain,  who  was  about  to  express 
a  determination  not  to  take  so  small  a  boy,  when 
he  spoke  out :  **  Don't  be  afraid,  captain,  I  can 
drum."  Thb  was  spoken  with  so  much  confidence, 
diat  the  captain  unmediatcly  observed,  with  a 
smile :  **  Well,  well,  sergeant,  bring  tlie  drum, 
and  order  our  fifer  to  come  forward."  In  a  few 
moments  the  drum  was  produced,  and  our  fifer, 
a  tall,  round-shouldered,  eood-natured  fellow, 
from  the  Dubuque  mines,  who  stood,  when  erect, 
something  over  six  feet  in  height,  soon  made  his 
appeai*ance. 

Upon  being  introduced  to  his  new  comrade,  ho 
stooped  down,  with  his  hands  resting  upon  his 
knees,  that  wero  thrown  forward  into  an  acute 
angle,  and  after  peering  into  the  little  fellow's 
face  a  moment,  he  observed :  "  My  little  man, 
can*  you  drum  V  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I 
drummed  for  Captain  Hill  in  Tennessee."  Our 
di'er  iunnediately  commenced  straightening  him* 
self  upwartl  until  all  the  andes  in  his  pci'son  had 
disappeared,  when  he  placed  his  fife  at  his  uioutli, 
and  played  the  ^  Flowers  of  Edinborough,"  one 
of  the  most  dilficult  thin<^  to  follow  with  Uie  drum 
that  could  have  licen  selected,  and  nobly  did  Uie 
Uttle  fellow  follow  him,  showing  himself  to  be  a 
aiaster  of  the  drum.  When  the  music  ceased, 
our  captain  turned  to  the  mother  and  observed  : 
**  Madaui«  1  will  take  your  boy.     What  is  his 


name?**  *  Edward  Lee,"  she  replied;  then 
placing  her  hand  upon  the  captain's  arm,  she 
continued,  "  Captain,  if  he  is  not  killed  "  —  here 
her  matemal  feelings  overcame  her  utterance, 
and  she  bent  down  over  her  boy  and  kissed  him 
upon  the  forehead.  As  she  arose,  she  observed  * 
**  Captain,  you  will  bring  him  back  with  you, 
won't  you  V  " 

**  Yes,  yes,"  he  replied,  ^  we  will  be  certain  to 
bring  him  back  with  us.  We  shall  be  dischai^^ 
in  six  weeks." 

In  an  hour  afler,  our  company  led  the  Iowa 
First  out  of  camp,  our  drum  and  fife  playins 
"  The  girl  I  left;  behind  me."  Eddie,  as  we  call- 
ed him,  soon  became  a  sreat  favorite  with  all  Uie 
men  in  the  company.  When  any  of  the  boys  had 
returned  from  a  horticultural  excursion,  Eddie's 
share  of  the  peaches  and  melons  was  the  first  ap- 
portioned out.  During  our  heavy  and  fatiguing 
march  fi*om  Rolla  to  Springfield,  it  was  often 
amusing  to  see  our  lon^-le^ged  fifer  wading 
through  the  mud  with  our  little  drummer  mount- 
e<l  upon  his  back,  and  always  in  that  position 
when  fording  streams. 

During  the  fight  at  Wilson's  Creek  I  was  sta- 
tioned with  a  part  of  our  company  on  the  right  of 
Totten's  battery,  while  the  balance  of  our  com- 
pany, with  a  part  of  the  Illinois  regiment,  was 
onlerod  down  into  a  deep  ravine  U|>on  our  left, 
in  which  it  was  known  a  portion  of  the  enemy 
was  concealed,  with  whom  they  wero  soon  en- 
gaged. The  contest  in  the  ravine  continuing 
some  time,  Totten  suddenly  wheeled  his  battery 
upon  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  when  they  soon 
rotroated  to  the  high  ground  behind  their  lines. 
In  less  than  twenty  minutes  after,  Totten  had 
driven  the  enemy  from  the  ravine,  the  word  pass- 
ed from  man  to  man  throudiout  the  army,  **  Lyon 
is  killed  1 "  and  soon  after,  hostilities  having  ceased 
upon  both  sides,  the  order  came  for  our  main 
force  to  fall  back  upon  Springfield,  while  apart  of 
(he  Iowa  First  and  two  companies  of  the  I^Iksouri 
regiment  wero  to  camp  upon  the  cround  and 
cover  the  rotreat  next  morning.  That  night  I 
was  detailed  tor  guard  duty,  my  turn  of  guard 
closing  with  the  morning  call.  When  I  went 
out  with  the  officer  as  a  relief,  I  found  that  my 
I>06t  was  upon  a  high  eminence  that  overlooked 
the  deep  ravine  in  which  our  men  had  engaged 
the  enemy,  until  Totten's  battery  came  to  their 
assistance.  It  was  a  droary,  lonesome  beat.  The 
moon  had  gone  down  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  while  the  stars  twinkled  dimly  through  a 
hazy  atmosphcro,  lighdng  up  imperfectly  the 
surrounding  objects.  Occasionally  I  would  place 
mv  ear  near  the  ground  and  listen  for  the  sound 
oi  footsteps,  but  all  was  silent  save  the  iar-off 
howling  of  tlie  wolf,  that  seemed  to  scent  upon 
the  evening  air  the  biuuiuet  (hat  we  hml  been 
propai'ing  for  him.  The  horn's  passed  slowly 
away,  when  at  length  the  morning  light  began 
to  stroak  along  the  etisteru  sky,  making  surround- 
ing objects  moro  plainly  visible  rreseutly  I 
heard  a  drum  beat  up  the  morning  call  At  first 
I  thought  it  came  from  the  camp  cf  the  enemy 
a'iross  the    roek ;  I  ut  as  I  listened.  [  ibund  that 


ANECDOTES,  POETRY,  AND  INCIDENTS. 


it  came  np  from  the  deep  rayine ;  for  a  few  min- 
utes it  was  Bilcnt,  and  then  as  it  became  more 
liffht  I  heard  it  again.  I  listened  —  th^  sound 
of  the  drum  was  familiar  to  me  —  and  I  knew 
that  it  was 

Our  dninimer4x>j  from  Tennessee 
Beating  for  holp  the  r^veUle, 

I  was  about  to  desert  my  post  to  go  to  his  as- 
sistance, when  I  discovered  the  officer  of  the 
guard  approaching  with  two  men.  We  all  listen- 
ed to  toe  sound,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
Eddie's  drum.  I  asked  permission  to  go  to  his 
asfflstance.  Tlie  oflicer  hesitated,  saying  that  the 
orders  were  to  march  in  twenty  minutes.  I 
promised  to  be  back  in  that  time,  and  he  consent- 
e<l.  J  immediately  started  down  the  hill  through 
the  thick  undcrgi-owth,  and  ui)on  reaching  tlio 
valley  I  followed  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  soon 
found  him  seated  upon  the  ground,  his  back  lean- 
ing against  the  trunk  of  a  falJcn  tree,  while  Lis 
dinim  hung  upon  a  bush  in  front  of  him,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ground.  As  soon  as  he  discovered 
me  he  dropped  his  drumsticks  and  exclaimed, 
**  O  Corporal  1 1  am  so  clad  to  see  you.  Give  mo 
a  drink,'*  reaching  out  nis  hand  for  my  canteen, 
which  was  empty.  I  immediately  turned  to  bring 
him  some  water  from  the  brook  that  I  could  hear 
rippling  through  the  bushes  near  by,  when,  tliink- 
ing  that  I  was  <about  to  leave  him,  he  commenced 
eryicg,  saying :  **  Don't  le.ive  me.  Corporal  —  I 
can't  walk."  I  was  soon  back  with  tne  water, 
when  I  discovered  tliat  both  of  his  feet  had  been 
shot  away  by  a  cannon-ball.  Aller  satisfying  his 
thirst,  he  looked  up  into  my  face  and  said :  "  You 
don't  think  1  will  die.  Corporal,  do  you  ?  This 
man  said  I  would  not  —  he  said  the  surgeon  could 
cure  my  feet"  I  now  discovered  a  man  lying  in 
the  grass  near  him.  By  his  dress  I  recognized 
him  as  belonging  to  the  enemy.  It  appeai'cd  that 
he  hiid  been  shot  through  the  bowels,  and  fallen 
near  where  Eddie  lay.  Knowing  that  he  could 
not  live,  and  seeing  the  condition  of  the  boy,  he 
had  crawled  to  him,  taken  olF  his  buckskin  sus- 
penders, and  corded  the  little  fellow's  legs  below 
the  knee,  and  then  laid  down  and  died.  While 
he  was  t^iHing  iiic  those  parlicniars,  i  heard  the 
Inunp  of  cavalry  coining  down  the  ravine,  and 
in  a  moment  a  scout  of  the  eiiemy  was  u])on  u.^ 
and  I  was  t'lken  prisoner.  I  rcr|ucsted  the  officer 
to  take  Eddie  up  in  front  of  him,  and  he  did  so, 
carrying  him  with  great  tenderness  and  care. 
When  we  reached  the  camp  of  the  enemy  the 
litUe  fellow  was  dead. 


How  TO  CROSS  A  River.  — Colonel  Weer,  at 
the  head  of  his  division,  arrived  at  White  River, 
Arkansas,  at  night  and  found  the  stream  impassa- 
ble. ITie  recent  snow  had  gone  off  with  a  rain, 
raising  the  water  \ory  fast,  and  the  whole  army 
was  hurrying  by  forced  marches  to  cross  the 
river  liefore  it  rose,  as  it  was  so  low  as  to  be 
(brdablc  ;  but,  with  all  his  haste,  his  forces  were 
too  slow.    Coloi  lel  Weer  ordered  Captain  Stock- 


ton to  eross  his  battorr  "  as  soon  as  posslUe.** 
The  captain  asked,  "Where  are  the  boats?" 
Colonel  Weer  determined  to  beat  Gens.  Schofield 
and  Uerron,  who  marched  upon  two  other  roads, 
replied :  "  Make  them,  sir,  the  (pitckest  way  pos- 
sible I "  Captain  Stockton  took  two  wagon  beds 
of  his  mule  wagons,  and  covered  them  with 
tarpaufins,  and  making  a  cable  out  of  prolongs, 
was  crossing  h.'s  battery  within  two  horn's  1  The 
next  morning  the  rope  across  tlie  stream  broke, 
and  all  attempts  to  get  across  by  swimming 
horses  and  tying  it  to  mules'  tails,  failed,  when 
Stockton  diove  a  plug  into  a  shell  and  fired  it 
across  1  Ilis  lieutenant  on  the  opposite  shore, 
ran  and  picked  it  up,  and  all  thiu^  went  on 
swimmingly  again.  A  trip  with  this  boat  was 
made  and  loaded  in  ten  minutes  1  The  boat  was 
in  constant  use  four  days,  and  not  a  sinj 
dent  happened. 


acci- 


A  DKAVR  Woman.  —  Captain  Boightof  Com 
pany  li,  Twenty-Third  Kentucky  Regiment,  re- 
lated the  following  anecdote  of  the  war. 

During  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Kirby  Smith 
from  Cumberland  Gap,  the  regiment  to  which  he 
belonged  was  in  the  van  of  the  Federal  army. 
One  morning,  ^hen  tlie  regiment  was  about 
twenty-six  miles  east  of  the  Wild  Cat  Moun- 
tains, they  were  surprised  to  see  a  file  of  ten 
men,  all  of  them  secesh,  marching  toward  their 
lines,  and  a  woman  marching  in  their  rear  with 
a  musket  in  her  hands ;  on  their  coming  within 
the  Federal  lines  she  coolly  gave  them  up  to 'the 
officer  commanding  as  prisoners.  In  accounting 
for  their  capture,  she  said  that  her  husband  had 
joined  a  military  company  in  the  Federal  ser- 
vice, and  had  lefl  hei  alone  to  take  care  of  the 
house,  which  lay  between  the  two  armies.  Eleven 
secessionists  had  come  into  the  house  that 
morning  and  proceeded  to  make  themselves  pei^ 
fcctly  at  home,  first  killing  all  her  chickens,  and 
setting  them  to  roast  by  the  fire.  They  then 
proceeded  to  dis|)ose  of  the  things  around  the 
house,  taking  up  the  carpets,  and  constructing 
hot^e  blankets  out  of  Uiem. 

They  next  peri)etrated  other  atrocities  of  a  de- 
structive and  objectionable  character,  which  had 
the  eilect  of  making  the  lady  of  Iho  house  "  furi- 
ously wild,"  as  the  captain  expressed  it,  and  she 
determined  that  such  outrageous  conduct  should 
not  go  unpunished.  She  accordingly  carried 
away  their  muskets  to  a  place  of  safety,  reserving 
two  for  her  own  use,  and  then  going  to  the  room 
in  which  they  were  regaling  themselves  on  her 
defunct  chickens,  she  mfbnned  them  that  they 
were  her  prisoners.  One  of  them  jumped  up  to 
seize  her,  when  she  levelled  her  gun  at  him  and 
fired,  causing  him  to  bite  the  dust,  which  la} 
thickly  strewed  on  the  car{)etless  floor.  Throw- 
ing away  the  now  useless  gun,  she  took  the  other 
in  her  hand  and  ordered  the  remaining  ten  to 
march  toward  the  Union  camp  threatening  to 
shoot  the  first  who  attempted  to  run  away. 
Having  a  wholesome  fear  of  sharing  a  similar  fate 
to  that  of  their  ccmpanion^  they  wont  quietj^ 
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along,  and  wero  accordingly  handed  over  to  the 
military  authorities.  On  oeing  laughed  at  for 
being  taken  prisoner  by  a  woman,  they  said  they 
bad  been  wanting  to  get  captured  for  some  time 
past,  and  were  heartify  glaa  that  they  were  pris- 
oners at  last  They  were  entirely  sick  of  the 
war,  they  said,  and  did  not  care  how,  so  that 
ti&c}'  got  out  of  it. 


UNDER  THE  WASHINGTON  ELM. 

OAMBRIDQB,  APRIL  27, 1861. 
Br    OUVBR  WB2n>BLL    IIOLUES. 

EisHTY  years  have  passed,  and  more, 

Since  under  tl:o  l>rave  old  true 
Our  fotlicrs  (catJicitsd  iu  anns,  ami  Rwore 
llicy  Mould  follow  iliu  bi«;n  their  btumen  hero, 

And  fight  till  the  land  was  free. 

Half  of  their  work  was  done. 

Half  is  left  todo  — 
Cambridge  and  Concord  and  Lexington  1 
When  tlic  brittle  is  fou;^ht  and  wen. 

What  shall  be  told  of  you  1 

Hark !  'tis  the  south  wind  moans  — 

Who  are  tiio  mui-tyrs  down  ?  -~ 
Ah,  tlic  maii-ow  was  true  in  your  children's  bones, 
That  sprinkled  with  blood  the  cuniod  stones 

Ol'  the  murder  haunted  town ! 

What  if  the  storm-clouds  blow  1 

Wliat  if  the  green  leaves  full  ? 
Better  the  crushing  tempest's  throe, 
Than  the  army  of  worms  tliat  gnawed  below ; 

Trample  them  one  and  all  1 

Then,  when  the  battle  is  won, 

And  the  land  from  traitors  free. 
Our  children  bliail  tell  of  the  strife  bcgon 
Wlien  Liberty's  second  April  sun 

Was  bright  on  our  brave  old  tree  1 


Fun  on  tub  Rappahannock: — A  soldier 
of  the  Eighth  Ohio  regiment,  writing  from  FaU 
mouih,  makes  the  following  notes  on  the  move- 
ments in  that  vicinity:  — 

**  (Cvcrytliiug  seemed  to  be  progrcsidng  finely 
until  Tuesday  night,  when  the  **  heavens  oi)ei:?d 
and  the  llooil  descended."  **£ph"  suggested 
that  the  flood  crates  must  be  entirely  od  their 
hinges,  as  his  sleeping  apartment  suddenly  be- 
came a  bath  house,  and  his  bunk  a  bathing  tub. 
Jnileed  our  '*  brown  stone  front"  came  near 
bi'ing  dissolved,  and  tlic  **  aristoc?*atic  "  inmates 
drowned.  The  storm  continued  with  very  little 
cessation  until  Friday  morning,  and  as  every 
hour  made  the  *^  soil "  mora  soft  than  ^  sacred," 
tlic  roads  soon  became  blocked  with  an  indescrib- 
able mass  of  artillery  wagons,  aiid  "  pontoons," 
hopelessly  stuck  in  the  mud.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent that  this  "  delay  of  the  pontoons  "  was  not 
attributable  to  a  lack  of  energ^'  on  the  part  of  Q. 
M.  General  Meigs,  nor  vet  on  account  of  a  mis- 
un  lerstauding  between  Messrs.  Generals  Ilalleck 


and  Bumside.  ^  £ph  "  thinks  a  greater  General 
than  any  of  these  had  aomethinff  to  do  with  it, 
and  remarked  that  '*  it  was  undoubtedly  on  ao* 
count  of  the  same  One  to  whom  Victor  Hugo  as- 
cribes Napoleon's  failure  to  win  the  batUe  of 
Waterloa" 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  artillery  and  ^  poii> 
toon"  tould  move  no  more  at  present  Hie 
**  meeting  "  was  postponed,  and  after  lyins  out  in 
the  mud  and  rain  for  three  days  and  ni^its,  the 
troops  that  had  moved  up  Uie  river  came  back, 
probably  bdieving  that  it  was  **  all  for  the  best," 
but  on  accoupt  of  the  mud  that  obstructed  Uieir 
vision  they  loiled  to  **  see  it"  As  we  were  to 
have  crossed  the  river  nearly  opposite  our  camp, 
we  did  not  leave  our  quarters,  and  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  witness  the  return  of  the  muddy, 
straggling  miiss.  'J'lie  scene  was  anything  but  a 
pleasmit  one,  yet  there  were  many  lutlicrous  in- 
cidents connected  with  it  **  Eph  "  and  three  or 
four  of  the  **  boys  "  were  standing  near  our  man- 
sion, looking  at  the  floating  mass  of  men,  horses, 
mules,  artillery,  and  wagons,  when  we  observed  a 
conglomeration  of  blue  cloth  and  mud  approach- 
ing. As  it  had  on  a  gun,  knapsack,  haversack 
and  canteen,  we  concluded  it  was  a  '*  straggler," 
and  **  Eph  "  hailed  him  with  — 

**  Hallo  1  Earthen-ware  I  what  regiment  do 
you  belong  to  V  " 

The  figure  never  paused,  but  the  earth ;  yisible  • 
under  the  visor  of  a  cap, moved,  displaying  a  cav- 
ern from  which  issued  the  words :  — 

**  Don't  speak  to  me  I  I'm  a  spared  monu- 
ment I  I've  marched  in  mud,  swam  mud,  drank 
mud,  and  slept  in  mud  for  three  days  and  nights. 
My  colonel  and  regiment  were  all  drowned  in 
mu(L  I'm  the  only  man  left,  and  I'm  demoral- 
ized as " 

**Eph"  extracted  the  leather  pontoons  he 
wears  from  the  rich  soil  in  which  he  was  stand- 
ing, retreated  ** without  loss"  to  the  ^sitting 
room,"  threw  himself  into  the  **  easy  "  chair  be- 
fore the  **  coal  grate,"  elevated  his  pontoons  to 
the  **  mantel-piece,"  and  remained  in  this  position 
evidently  meditating  until  we  came  in.  After 
we  had  i*cquestcd  him  to  remove  his  muddy 
**  pontoons  "  from  the  **  furniture,"  he  said :  — 

^*  That's  the  first  deinoratized  monument^  I  ever 
saw.  lie  was  prolxibly  a  brother  of  the  Fire 
Zouave  we  saw  over  in  Fredericksburg  the 
other  day,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  most  of 
his  story."  At  tliis  juncture  some  one  called  him 
out  to  look  at  the  new  balloon  which  was  going 
up  from  near  General  Sumner's  headquarters. 
On  his  return  wc  asked  him  **  what  he  supposed 
the  professor  saw  that  attracted  him  to  such  a 
dizzy  height  so  otlen  ?  "  **  WeH,;*  said  "  Eph," 
(at  the  saiUe  time  setting  one  of  his  soiled  **  pon- 
toons" down  on  our  boots  just  polished  for  *Mn- 
spection,")  "  I  guess  it  ain't  what  he  sees  while 
he's  up  there  so  much  as  it  is  the  Jioe  ihousand 
doUar:t  he  sees  every  time  he  comes  down." 

.To-day  we  rode  down  to  the  river  to  look  at 
the  enemy's  fortincat'ons,  see  their  cannon  and 
ask  their  f  ickets  the  price  of  cotton.  At  Fal- 
mouth we  visd'  ed  the  ruins  of  an  M  bridge,  on 
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the  end  of  which  we  had  a  picket  to  watch  a 
grapr-back  "  picket  who  was  stationed  at  the  op- 
pobite  end,  and  whose  duty  was  evidently  to 
watch  ours.  All  along  the  riTer  we  found  the 
pickets  of  the  opposing  armies  within  easy  hailing 
distance,  and  apparently  quite  friendly,  but  as 
conversation  was  not  allowed,  we  asked  no  ques- 
tions. 

_  •  

The  hills  back  of  Fredericksbni^  looked  as 
tliougli  they  wei*e  in  possession  of  an  enterprising 
oil  company  who  were  engaged  in  borinff  for 
**ile,"but  from  the  fact  that  the  piles  of  fresh 
earth  increased  daily  we  suspected  they  had  not 
**  struck  a  vein."  On  our  return  we  passed 
through  the  little  hollow  near  General  Sum- 
ner's headquarters,  where  a  part  of  our  hos- 
pitals w6re  located  during  the  battle  of  the  12th 
ult,  and  stopped  to  road  some  of  the  names  ap- 
pearing upon  the  little  headboards  that  were 
planted  in  a  regular  row  on  one  side.  '*  Eph  " 
made  the  discovery  of  several,  that  read  **rri- 
vate,  Unknown/*  and  one  "  Lieut,  Unknown," 
whereupon  he  immediately  seated  himself  upon  a 
lojij  and  crossing  his  **  pontoons  " —  upon  each  of 
which  ho  had  strap(>od  a  **  buzz  saw "  the  two 
constituting  what  ne  calls  his  **  spurs,"  and 
said:  — 

''Death  is  a  rude  customer  to  meet  at  any 
time  and  at  any  place  j  he  is  not  welcome  even 
at  home  and  among  friends  —  but  to  think  of  a 
fellow  dyinor  as  it  were  alone^  with  not  even  an 
old  comrade  or  a  familiar  face  near,  and  upon 
whose  monument — a  {)ine  board  two  by  three 
—  appears  the  inscription  '  Private  or  Lieutenant 
Unknoum*  reminds  roe  that  I  am  not  well  and 
ought  to  bo  discharged."  Here  he  looked  pale, 
and  wo  began  to  think  he  was  unwell,  but  ho 
continued:  "I  wonder  if  the  one  who  wrote 
those  epitaphs  had  an  idea  that  when  the  Chief 
Bugler  comes  to  sound  the  last  'reveille,'  he 
xoould  pause  to  learn  whether  the  ashes  that 
slumber  beneath  these  pine  boards  ever  wore 
straps  or  not?"  Here  he  paused  again  and 
looked  at  his  old  blouse,  shrugged  his  Moulders, 
and  concluded  — 

"  When  the  epauletted  general  who  commanrls 
and  the  soldier  without  straps  who  obeys,  both 
stand  before  One  in  whose  presence  all 

#        #        #    _» tinsel  of  time, 
Most  fade  and  die  in  the  light  of  that  region  sublime/ 

I  wonder  if  they  will  remain  Unknown  ?  " 


"  When  you  is  about,  wb  is."  —  During  the 
passage  of  the  national  troops  through  Missouri, 
in  pursuit  of  General  Price,  a  crowd  of  negroes 
came  out  from  a  large  house  to  see  them,  when 
the  following  colloquy  took  place  "  lioys,  are 
you  all  for  the  Union  ?  "  "  Oh  I  yes,  massa, 
when  you's  about  we  is."  "And  when  Price 
c<»nes,  you  are  seccsh,  are  you  V  "  "  Lor,  yes, 
massa,  we's  good  secesh  then.  Can't  allow  de 
white  folks  to  git  head  niggers  in  dat  way." 


Armt    Sports. —  The   follo^nng  extract  is 
from  the  letter  of  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 


Potomac :  —  "I  was  accidentally  a  witness  of  a 
most  interesting  scene  the  other  day,  which  oc- 
cured  close  to  the  camp  of  the  14 1st  New  York 
regiment     It  was    a  rabbit  hunt,  in  which  a 
whole  company  participated,  and  conducted  it 
on  strictly  miht^y    pnnciples.    They  first  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers,  and  each  with  a  stick  in 
bis  hand,  moved  m  good  order  through  a  piece 
of  land  from  which  most  of  the  wood  had  been 
taken ;  heaps  of   branches  and  limbs  scattered 
here  and  there,  afforded  excellent  retreats  for 
the  game  in  question.    As  they  marched  along, 
each  one  beat  every  bush  within  reaching  dis- 
tance of  his  stick,  until  a  rabbit  was    started. 
This  was  announced  by  a  yell,  that  instantly  put 
every  one  on  the  alert,  and  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed was  exciting  and  ludicrous  in  the  extreme ; 
the  yell  was  caught  up  by  every  soldier,  and  a 
chase  of  the  most  vigorous  description  was  the 
rapid  result.     The  flankers  strained  every  nerve 
to  flank  or  surround  t!ie  terrified  creature,  who, 
bewildered  by  the  tumult  on  every  side,  would 
double  at  each  point  where  a  soldier  opposed 
him,  until  his  retreat  was  eflTectually  cut  off,  and 
he  was  either  caught  alive  or  fellod  by  a  blow  of 
a  stick.    Where  the  rabbit  was  an  old  one,  he 
oflcn  esca[)ed  by  fleeing  to  the  cover,  yet  un- 
disturbed by  the  axe,  and  the  chase  would  have 
to  be  abandoned.    I  stood  on  a  small  hill  for 
more  than  an   hour,  watching    them,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  men,  the  eflbrts  of  the  quarry  to 
escape,  which  was  almost  always  in  sight,  the 
agile  movements  of  the  soldiers  and  the  roars 
of    laughter   which   followed    when     one    less 
cautious  or  more  excited  than  the  others,  tripped 
and  fell  his  length  in  the  bushes,  while  his  com- 
panions  cither   ran    over  him  or  around  him, 
(never   stopping)   making    altogether    a    most 
pleasing  spectacle.     Although  ten  blows  hit  a 
soldier    where    one    hit   the    rabbit    when    he 
was    surrounded,    still    the    utmost   good   hu- 
mor prevailed  j  and  the  fallen  ones  took  the  laugh 
of  their  comrades  without  the  slightest  sign  of  an- 
ger or  ill  feeling.     Such  little  episodes  in  the  life 
of  a  soldier  are  not  only  invaluable  as  regards 
his  health  and  the  important  uart  they  take  in 
provcntinor  a  depressed  state  or  mind,  but  furnish 
also  a  welcome  change  in  the  place  of  "  hard 
tack,"  and  salt  beef,  which  comprise  the  staple 
articles  of  the  soldier's  food,  for  the  company 
just  mentioned  caught  eleven  in  less  than  two 
hours,  which  was  about  one  half  the  numbef 
started." 


SKEDADDLE. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  a  Southern  village 
A  yontli,  who  bore,  not  over  nice, 
A  oanner  with'the  gay  device, 
Shedaddkl 

His  hair  was  red,  his  toes  bonaath 
Peeped,  like  an  acorn  frora  its  sheath, 
While  wiUi  a  frightened  voioe  he  sang 
A  burden  stningo  to  Yankee  tongue. 
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He  saw  no  honsohold  fire  where  M 
Might  warm  his  tod  or  hominj ; 
Beyoqd  the  Cordilloras  shoae. 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Skedaddle/ 

**  Oh  1  stay,"  a  callered  pnsson  said. 
''  An'  on  dis  hossom  ros'  your  hed  1 
The  octoroon  she  winked  her  eye, 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
SkedaddUl 

**  Beware  McCIellan,  Bnell,  and  Banks, 
Beware  of  Ilallcck's  deadly  ranks ! " 
This  was  the  planter's  lust  Good  Night ; 
The  chap  replied,  far  out  of  sight, 
Skedaddle! 

At  break  of  day,  as  soyerol  boys 
From  Maine,  Now  York  und  Illinois 
Wore  moving  Soiithwiinl,  in  the  air 
They  heard  these  accents  of  despair, 
Skcdaddiet 

A  chap  was  fonnd  and  at  his  side 
A  bottle,  showing  how  he  died, 
8till  grasping  in  Tiis  hand  of  ice 
That  haimer  with  tlie  strange  device, 
Skedaddle  I 

There  in  the  twilight,  thick  and  gray, 
CoDsiderahly  played  out  he  Jay ; 
And  tliron<|;h  the  vapor,  gray  aiid  thick, 
A  voice  fell  like  a  rocket-stick,    ^ 
Skedaddle  I 


AN  Incident.  —  When  the  United  States 
Tcssela  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Femandina, 
Florida,  they  picked  up  a  contraband  who  had 
ventured  to  sea  in  a  small  boat  to  notify  them 
that  the  rebels  were  deserting  the  place.  While 
nuestioning  the  black,  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Alabama  remarked  that  he  'should  have  brought 
them  newspapera  to  let  them  know  what  was  go- 
*ng  on.  **  1  tuought  of  dat,"  replied  the  contra- 
hand,  **  and  fetched  a  Charleston  paper  wid  me." 
With  this  he  put  his  hand  in  bis  bosom  and  brought 
forth  a  paper,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was 
renderintr  an  important  service,  handeil  it  to  the 
ciix'le  of  inquirers.  They  grasped  it  eagerly,  but 
one  glance  induced  a  general  burst  of  laughter,  to 
the  profound  astonbhment  of  poor  Cuiiee,  who, 
it  seems,  could  not  read,  and  imagining  that  one 
paper  was  as  good  as  another,  had  braught  one 
dated  1822.  it  i»  9  little  odd  that  this  paper, 
which  had  floated  so  lon^  down  the  stream  of 
time,  contained  an  article  w  favor  ofntgiro  emari' 
cipation,' 


Postal  Affaibs.  —  Ths  following  is  the 
superscription  of  a  letter  that  passed  through  the 
LfOutsville,  Ky.,  jKMt- office : 


''  Postmasters  North,  or  even  South, 
May  open  it  and  find  the  truth ; 
I  merely  lay  my  wife's  got  well, 
And  has  a  baby  cross  as  — — — ,  yon  know." 


Who  first  a2cswerb:i  thr  President*! 
Call  ?  —  On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  1861,  at  nine  o'cIock,  the  Logan  Guards 
received  orders  from  Gov.  Curtin  to  proceed  im- 
jiediately  to  Ilarrisburgh,  and  by  nine  o'clock 
ihat  night  thev  were  ready  to  ]c«ive  for  that  place 
with  one  hundred  members.  Through  some  mis- 
management of  the  railroad  company,  they  did 
not  get  off*  until  the  next  morning  at  four  o'clock. 
As  a  consequence,  they  arrived  in  Ilarrisburgh 
about  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  seven- 
teentli,  which  was,  at  least  one  hour  before  the 
arrival  of  anjf  other  company,  Ailer  the  other 
companies  arnved,  they  were  all  sworn  in  togeth- 
er ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  the 
five  companies  lefl  llaiTisbur^h  for  \Va:diington 
city.  During  tlicir  passage  through  I^altimore, 
and  their  entrance  into  \Yashington,  the  Logan 
Guards  had  Uie  ritjht^  and  were  tJie  first  company 
to  report  themselves  for  duy  to  tlie  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, The  credit  should  fall  on  those  who  deserve 
it—- the  gallant  Logan  Guards,  Capt  John  fi. 
Selheimer,  of  Lewiston,  Mifflin  County  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


it 


Feds  and  Confeds,  let  this  go  free 
Down  to  Nashville,  Tennessee ; 
This  three-cent  stamp  will  pay  the  cost 
,  Until  yon  find  Sopliia  Yost. 


ToucniNO  Farewell  Address.  —  Orphens 
C.  Kerr  thus  wrote,  about  the  tune  General  Mc- 
CIellan was  relieved  from  the  conmiand  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac :  — 

But  the  whole  body  of  the  Mackerels,  sane  arid 
insane  alike,  unite  in  a  feeling  of  sli*oiig  anguish 
blended  with  enthusiasm,  at  the  removal  of  the 
beloved  General  of  the  Mackerel  Brigade.  Ho 
has  been  so  much  a  falher  to  them  all,  that  they 
never  expected  to  get  a  step  farther  while  he 
was  with  them. 

There's  a  piece  of  domestic  philosophy  for  you, 
my  boy. 

When  the  General  heard  of  his  renooval,  my 
boy,  he  said  tliat  it  was  like  divorcing  a  husband 
from  a  wife  who  luul  always  supiK)r(ed  him,  and 
immediately  let  lly  the  rollowiug  lurewell  address : 

Hbad-qoabtkbs  or  Ari^y  or  Accomao,  I 
rooT  or  TUK  Blub  KiDiJK.        j[ 

Mt  CniLDRpiN :  An  oixler  from  the  Honest 
Abe  divorces  us,  and  gives  the  command  of  all 
these  attached  beings  to  Major  General  Woben 
Wobinsou  [Iloartreuding  and  enthusiastic 
cheers.] 

In  parting  with  you  I  cannot  express  how 
much  I  love  vour  dear  bosoms.  As  an  army,  yon 
have  grown  vrotn  youth  to  old  age  under  my  cJire. 
In  you  I  never  Ibund  doubt  or  coldness,  nor  any- 
tliiiig  else.  The  victories  you  huve  won  under 
my  command  will  live  in  the  nation's  work  of  fic- 
tion. The  strategy  we  have  achieved,  the  graves 
of  many  unripe  Ms'dkerels,  the  broker^  forms  of 
those  disabled  by  the  emancipation  proclama- 
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tion  — the  rtroDgegt  umdatiom  that  can  exist 
UDODff  men —  itill  pooks  it  adruoble  tliat  ^ 
should  vote  for  mo  as  Frenilont  of  the  United 
States  in  1SS6.  Thui  ve  iball  ever  be  comrtulci 
in  rapporting  the  Constitution,  and  making  the 
OuutitulJon  tapport  us. 

Thb  GurKKAL  or  nw  Hackbhel  Bbwj 
[Green  Soul.] 


Adroit  SHUOOLiNa; — Some  Irish  women 
aearched  the  market  for  aver^ large  chicken,  and 
on  beina  shown  one,  asked  if  it  would  hold  a  pint 
flask.  The  dealer  (hotisht  that  it  would,  and  the 
flask  being  produced,  he  satisfied  them  that  it 
would.  'I'hot  was  the  chicken  they  wanted.  The 
women  finally  admitted  that  they  were  pnng  to 
cook  the  thicken,  place  tlie  tlasK,  after  filling  it 
with  brandy,  inside  of  it  for  stuIEng,  and  seod 
it  to  camp. 

THERE'S  LIFE  IN  THE  OLD  LAND  TET 1 

BT  3A».  ■-  MLHDAUh 

Bt  blue  Pdtiipsro's  billowy  dash. 

The  tyront  s  WBr^hont  comas, 

Along  with  tlie  cymbal's  AiM  cissh. 

And  the  ^otrl  of  his  snllon  drams, 
We  licar  ii !  wo  heed  it,  with  Tcnicefiil  thriUj, 

And  wo  shall  not  forgive  or  forget ; 
There's  faith  in  ilia  slrcnms,  Ilwre's  hope  in  the  bills, 

There'a  life  in  the  old  land  yet  1 


We  F(oui;li  —  'tis  to  welcome  tlio  triumph  tread 

or  the  prcriou  BHAunsoAnD. 
Thsn  woe  to  your  *il«,  polluting  horde 

When  the  Soutliem  hniTCS  nro  met, 
Tlicra't  f^iith  in  the  Ticlor's  (tuinlesa  sword. 

There  U  lire  in  the  old  land  yet  I 

Bijtots  I  ye  quell  not  the  Tslinnt  mind. 

With  Mid  rtiink  of  an  iron  elmin. 
The  tprit  of  freedom  sings  in  the  wind, 

U'or  Alcrryman,  'llmmai,  snd  Kan»  / 
And  we,  though  we  smitti  not,  and  an  not  thialls, 

Wo  sre  piling  a  goiy  delit ; 
While  down  1>y  Mcllcnry's  dungeon-walls, 

TAtrt',  life  tnihe  eld  land  jHl 

Ourw 

And       , 
While  llio  ninilite  poignnrl  di 

III  their  dcnr  dcHaiit  linuds. 
They  will  strip  thuir  treiioa  to  string  otir  bows. 

Km  tin  Nortliom  sun  is  set ; 
Tln^re's  fniih  In  ilroir  unrelenting  woee. 

There's  Ufa  in  the  old  hmd  yet  I 

There's  lifii,  though  It  thiobbeih  io  silast  velcs. 

Til  Tocal  witliont  noise, 
It  gushed  o'er  MaiiHsios'  solemn  pUitu, 

From  the  blood  of  the  MAKrt.Ans  Bora  I 
That  blooil  shall  cry  aloud,  and  rise 

With  an  orerlnsKng  tluent,  — 
By  tlio  death  of  the  lireTO,  by  the  Qod  in  the  skies, 

riert'i  lift  in  iht  old  land  yA  I 


A  HKro  Ikdssd.  —  Colonel  Edward  £ 
Cross,  thus  described  hij  experience  at  the  bat- 
tie  of  Fredericksburg : — "Itcamenearbeiniiiny  - 
laiit  battle.  As  we  were  advancing  to  those  fatal 
heighiB  in  line  of  battle,  J  was  near  my  cdor& 
A  twelTe-poonder  shell,  from  the  Washington 
battery,  biirvt  rirrht  in  front  of  me.  One  fra^ 
mcnt  stnick  me  just  below  tlie  heart,  makins  a 
bad  wound.  Another  blew  elf  my  hat;  another 
(small  bit)  entered  aiy  mouth,  and  broke  out 
three  of  my  best  jaw- loeth,  while  tlie  gravol,  bits 
of  frozen  earth,  «nd  minute  fragmenta  of  shell  ' 
covered  mj"  face  with  bruises. 

"I  fell  insensible,  and  lay  so  for  some  time, 
when  another  fragment  of  ibell,  striking  me  on 
tba  lefl  leg,  betow  the  knee,  brought  me  to  my 
senses,  my  month  was  full  of  blood,  fragments 
of  teclh  and  gravel,  my  breast-bone  almost  bro- 
ken in,  and  I  lay  in  mud  two  inches  deep.  My 
brave  boys  had  (rone  Uong.  I  always  told  them 
never  to  stop  for  me.  Dead  and  wounded  lay 
thick  around.  One  captain  of  French's  division 
was  gasping  in  death  within  a  foot  of  my  head, 
his  bowels  all  torn  out.  The  air  was  full  of  hiss- 
ing bullets  and  butating  shells.  Getting  on  vaj 
hands  and  knees,  I  looked  for  mj  flog.  Thank 
God,  there  it  flutteted  right  amid  the  smoke  and 
fire  of  the  front  line.  I  could  hear  the  cheers  of 
my  brave  men.  Twice  the  colors  dropped,  but 
were  up  in  an  instant  I  tried  to  crawl  along, 
bot  a  shot  came  and  struck  the  steel  scabbard  of 
my  sabre,  splitting  it  open,  and  knocking  me 
down  flat 

"Diizy  and  faint,  I  had  sense  enough  to  lay 

ijself  out  decently,  'feet  to  the  foe.'  Twa  '■ 
liiiea  pnsed  over  mo,  but  soon  they  swayod  back, 
trampling  on  the  dcnil  and  dying.  Halting  about 
thirty  yortb  in  the  rear,  one  line  laid  down  and 
comtDcnced  tiring.  Imagine  the  situation,  Iti^l 
between  two  fires  of  bullets  and  shell  —  for  our 
artillery  lire  from  over  the  river  was  mostly 
short,  and  did  great  damage  to  our  own 
troops.  I  lay  on  the  field  for  lionrs,  the  tnoat 
awful  moments  of  my  life.  As  the  balls  from 
our  line  hissed  over  me  within  a  foot  of  my  head, 
I  covered  my  face  with  both  hands,  and  countev 
rapidly  from  one  to  one  hundred,  expecting 
every  moment  my  brains  would  spatter  the 
ground.    But  they  didn't 

"  The  guordian  angels  (if  there  he  such  person- 
ages) or  my  destiny  saved  me.  The  end  of  niy 
days  was  reserved  for  another  and  I  hope  more 
rortunote  occasion.  For  if  I  am  to  die  on  the 
battle-field,  1  pray  that  it  may  be  with  the  cheers 
of  victory  in  my  ears,  When  it  liecame  dark 
tome  of  my  men  found  me  and  I  was  carried  to 
the  hospital" 

And  the  pra; 
Colonel  was  answered,  for  he  did  "  die  n 
cheers  of  victory  in  his  ears,"  on  the  ever  memo-  ' 
rable  field  of  Gettysburg. 


ADTBMTUREB    nr   East    TEmrvssEK  —  A 
rifleman  belongir  j  to  the  Southern  army  gives 
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Iha  following  BccooDt  of  hit  ezpenenoea  to  tbe 

In  the  be^noing  of  the  American  w*r  I  b»- 
knged  to  &  regiment  of  motiated  riflemen,  tad 
we  were  Knt  into  Eaitera  TeaDenee,  where 
Aere  was  ^tfiod  deal  of  bushwbackiDg  about 
tkat  lime.  We  were  picketed  one  d&jr  in  &  line 
•boot  two  milei  long  ecroM  conntrj',  and  I  wu 
on  theextTeme  left.  I  took  tar  ladille  off,  hois- 
lera  and  all,  and  bung  it  on  a  branch  of  a  peach- 
tree,  and  mjr  carbine  on  another.  We  knew 
there  were  no  Yankees  near,  and  m>  I  waa  kind 

boneback.  She  wanted  to  know  if  there 
manj  of  the  hoja  near,  and  if  they  would  buy 
auoie  milk  of  her  if  she  took  it  down  to  them.  I 
■aid  I  UioiiiTht  thoy  would,  and  look  about  a 
quart  mj'self ;  and  as  she  hadn't  much  more,  I 
emptieil  the  water  out  of  my  canteen  and  took 
tbe  rest  Says  she,  "  If  you'll  come  up  to  the 
hoiue  yonder,  I've  got  something  better  than 
that;  you  may  have  some  good  peach  brandy — 
Bomc  of  your  fellows  might  like  a  little."  I  said 
I'd  eo,  and  she  says,  "Kou  needn't  take  your 
■addle  or  carbine,  it's  just  a  step,  and  tbey  are 
safe  enough  here  —  there's  nobody  about'  So  I 
mouitteil  ljnreba(.'k,  anil  she  led  Ibe  way.  Wlien 
we  pussed  the  bars  where  the  came  in,  she  says, 
f  You  ride  on  a  litep,  and  I'll  cut  down  and  put 
up  the  bars."  I  went  on,  and  as  she  caine  up 
behind,  she  ■ova  pretty  sharp,  "  lliile  a  lilllu 
bster,  if  you  please."  i  looked  round  and  sUo 
bad  a  revolver  pointed  straight  at  my  head,  and 
I  saw  that  she  knew  how  to  use  it.  I  had  lefl 
eveiylhiiig  behind  me  like  a  fool,  and  had  to 
give  in  and  obuy  orders.  "  That's  Ibe  boua?  if 
you  please,"  she  saya,  and  showed  me  a  house  in 
the  edge  of  tbe  woods  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
We  got  there,  and  she  told  me  to  get  down  and 
eat  something,  for  she  was  going  to  give  me  a  long 
ride  —  into  the  Yankee  lines,  about  twen^  miles 
•wa^.  Her  father  came  out  and  abused  me  like 
a  thief,  and  told  me  tbat  he  was  goiug  to  have 
me  sent  into  the  Federal  lines  to  bo  bung.  It 
■eems  he  lud  a  son  hung  tlie  week  before  by 
•ome  of  tbe  Confederates,  and  was  going  to  have 
his  revenge  ont  of  me.  I  ate  pretty  well,  for  I 
thought  1  might  ncc<l  it  before  I  got  any  more, 
and  then  the  old  fellow  began  to  eurse  me  and 
abuse  me  like  anylhing.  lie  said  he  would  shoot 
me  on  the  spot  if  it  wasn't  tbat  he'd  rather  bare 
me  hung;  and  instead  of  giving  me  my  own 
boiTC,  he  took  the  worst  or.e  be  bad  iu  his  stables, 
and  they  put  me  on  ibat  with  my  feet  tied 
together  under  bis  belly.  Lui;kily  they  didn't 
tie  my  handi,  for  they  ibonght  I  bad  no  arn^  and 
Goulda't  help  myself;  but  I  aJways  carried  a 
mail  rartdver  in  my  shirt-bosom.    The  girl  kept 


■he  kept  the  bridle  in  her  own  lianJi,  and 
walked  ahead  with  one  eye  turned  hack  on  me, 
and  the  re  rolver  co^ed,  with  her  finger  oo  the 
trig^r,  so  that  I  never  had  a  chance  to  put  my 
hand  in  my  boeon.  We  finally  come  to  a  q>rins, 
and  she  asked  me  if  I  "ranted  to  drink.  I  didn^ 
feel  much  like  drinking,  buf  I  said  yea,  and  so 
she  let  me  dcwu.  I  put  m}  bead  down  to  the 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  put  my  hand  down 
to  where  the  revolver  was,  and  pulled  it  forward 
where  I  could  put  my  hand  on  it  eaaly ;  but 
she  was  on  the  watch,  and  I  couldn't  puU  it  out. 
I  mounted  again,  and  the  first  time  ue  was  ofl 
her  guard  a  Utile,  I  fired  and  broke  the  arm  she 
held  the  pistol  in.  "  Now,"  lays  I, "  it's  my  turn ; 
rou'll  please  eet  on  that  horse,  and  well  go 
Lack."     She  didn't  lliocb  or  say  a  word,  but  got 

00  the  horse,  and  I  tied  her  legs  asthey  had  mine, 
and  we  went  bacc  to  the  hotue.  The  oM  man 
he  heard  ua  come  up  to  the  door  and  looked  out 
of  the  window.  He  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet 
and  ran  for  bis  rifle.  I  knew  what  he  was  after, 
and  pushed  tbe  door  in  befiire  he  was  loaded. 
Says  ],  "  You  may  put  lliat  sliooting-iron  down 
and  come  with  me-"  He  wasn't  as  brave  as  tbe 
gill,  but  it  was  no  use  to  resist,  and  be  knew  it ; 
so  be  came  alone.  About  half  way  back  we  met 
some  of  oiu'  fellows  who  had  mised  me,  and 
Clime  out  to  look  me  up.  They  took  them  both, 
and  1  don't  know  what  they  did  with  them,  but 

1  know  very  well  what  they  would  have   doM 


A  RAINT  DAT  IH  CAMP. 

'TIS  a  cbeerless,  loneaome  evening 
When  [he  wiaking,  loddea  groiiB)) 

Will  not  echo  to  Uie  foot&U 
Of  the  sentinel's  doll  roond. 

God's  bloe  sCar-spangM  banDSr 

To-Dipht  is  Dol  Dnforiod, 
Surely  lit  has  not  deserted 

Thu  weary,  waning  worid. 

I  peer  Into  the  dsikneas. 

And  the  cruwding  fouciea  come ; 
The  ni);ht  wind  blowing  uortliwsnl 

Carnes  all  my  heart  lowanls  bono. 


For  1  'listed  hi  this  ai 


Not  exactly  U  my  mind ; 
Bat  my  country  called  for  bripen 
Ana  I  could  not  slay  behind. 


Lo,  I  have  had  a  sight  of  drOling, 
And  have  longhod  it  many  ways; 

And  Death  bos  nearly  had  me,  — 
Still  I  think  tbe  •errice  pays. 

It's  a  bleMcd  sort  of  feeUng, 

Whether  you  live  or  die, 
To  know  yon've  helped  yoor  oooairy, 

And  fiioglit  riftht  loyally. 
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And  thnt  tar  familiar  fooes 
Press  in  at  the  tent  door, 

And  the  little  children's  fbotstept 
Go  pit-pat  on  tlie  floor. 

I  can't  help  thinking,  sometiiiMS, 

Of  all  the  parson  reads 
Abont  that  other  soldier-life 

Wliich  eTerj  tnie  man  leadsii 

And  wife,  soft-hearted  creatnre, 
Seems  a  saying  in  mine  ear, 

"  I'd  rather  have  von  in  dime  ranks 
Than  see  70a  brigadier.' 


»» 


I  coll  myself  a  brave  one. 

Bat  in  my  heart  I  lie ; 
For  my  conntir  and  her  honor 

I'm  fiercely  free  to  die, 

But  when  the  Lord  who  bought  me^ 

Asks  for  my  service  here, 
To  fight  the  good  fight  faithfully 

I'm  skolking  in  iSd  rear. 

And  yet  I  know  that  Captain 

All  love  and  care  t)  be ; 
He  would  not  get  impatient 

With  a  raw  recmit  like  me. 

And  I  know  He'd  not  forget  me, 
Wlicn  the  day  of  ponce  appears, 

I  should  share  with  Him  the  victory 
Of  all  the  volunteers. 

And  it's  kind  of  choerful' thinking 

Bosido  the  dull  tout  flf), 
Abont  that  great  promotion 

When  He  says  "  Come  up  higher." 

And  though  'tis  dismal  rainy. 
E'en  now  with  thoughts  of  Him, 

Camp-life  looks  extra  dieery, 
And  death  a  deal  less  grim. 

• 

For  I  seem  to  see  him  waiting 

Where  a  gathered  Heaven  greets 
A  great  victorious  army. 

Surging  up  the  golden  streets. 

And  I  hoar  him  road  the  roll-call, 
And  my  heart  is  all  a  flame 

When  the  dear  "  Kocordiog  Angol  ' 
Writes  down  my  happy  name. 

But  mv  fire  is  dead  white  ashes, 
And  the  tent  is  chilling  cold^ 

And  I'm  vlayiwi  win  the  aiitht 
When  I've  never  been  enrolled. 


Beau  Haokbtt  as  a  Zouavb. — Militia 
companies  have  always  been  popular,  but  never 
■o  much  so  as  since  the  war  brolce  out  Young 
men  with  stay-at-home-and-take-care-of-the-wo- 
men  proclivities,  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to 
join  Uie  Home  Guards,  in  consequence  of  in- 
creased mortality  in  the  army  or  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  newspaper  statistics. 

With  a  laud.nble  ambition  to  support  the  Grov- 
emment,  in  any  and  qvotv  emergency,  I  have  re- 


cently, become  a  member  of  the  War  Department 
myself.  I  joined  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves,  a  rem* 
nant  of  what  used  to  be  a*  troupe  of  acrobats,  who 
distinguished  themselves  all  the  wav  from  Chicago 
to  .Washington,  by  turning  double  somersaults, 
with  muskels  in  their  months  and  bayonets  in 
their  hands. 

There  are  no  members  of  the  Old  Zouave  bat- 
talion in  the  new  one,  but  the  new  one  retains 
the  name  of  Ellsworth  because  one  of  the  mem- 
bers has  a  brother  that  once  saw  a  picture  of 
Colonel  Ellsworth's  grandfather.  Tne  names 
of  organisations  frequently  have  a  more  remote  . 
origin  than  this,  ana  many  of  them  are  about  as 
consistent  and  reasonable  as  a  man  claiming 
relationship  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
because  he  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  or  suppos- . 
ing  he  would  be  Governor  if  ho  married  a  gov* 
emess,  or  trying  to  pass  free  at  a  circus  as  a  rep« 
resentative  of  the  press  because  he  is  a  cheese- 
maker. 

I  was  put  through  a  rigid  course  of  examina- 
tion before  I  could  be  made  a  Zouave,  and  I  say. 
it  with  feelings  of  gratification  and  self-esteem, 
that  I  was  remarkably  well  posted  in  the  cate- 
chism. My  father  was  a  hero  of  the  revolution, 
having  been  caught  once  in  a  water-wheel,  and, 
whirled  around  rapidly  a  number  of  times. 
Others  of  the  family  have  also  distinguished  them- 
selves as  military  men  at  different  periods,  but 
their  deeds  of  courage  are  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition. 

The  following  is  a  copy  verbatim  et  literatim 
et  wordim  of  most  of  the  questions  propounded 
to  me,  and  the  answers  thereto,  which  my  inti- 
mate acquaintance  witk  the  Army  Regulations 
and  the  report  of  the  Com!«uttee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  enable  me  to  answer  readily  and 
accurately.  My  interrogator  was  a  little  man  in 
Federal  blue,  with  gold  loaves  on  his  shoulders. 
They  called  him  Major,  but  he  looked  young 
enouffh  to  be  a  minor.    Ue  led  off  with — 

'*  How  old  are  you,  and  what  are  your  qualifi- 
cations?'' 

'*  Twenty-two  and  a  strong  stomach." 

Then  I  requested  him  to  ure  his  interrogations 
singly,  which  he  did : 

^  iVhat  is  the  first  duty  to  be  learned  by  a 
soldier?"  ' 

"  How  to  draw  his  rations." 

**  What  is  the  most  difficult  feat  for  a  soldier 
to  perform  ?  " 

"  Drawing  his  bounty.^ 

"  If  you  were  in  the  rear  rank  of  a  company 
during  an  action,  and  the  man  in  the  front  rank 
.before  you  should  be  wounded  and  disabled,  what 
would  you  do  ?  "   , 

**  I  would  despatch  myself  to  the  rear  for  a  sur- 
geon immediately.  Some  men  would  step  for- 
ward and  take  the  wounded  man's  place,  but 
that  is  unnatural." 

'*  If  you  were  commanding  skirmishers,  and 
saw  cavalry  advancing  in  the  front  and  infantry 
in  the  rear,  which  would  you  meet  ?  " 

** Neither;  I  would  mass  m}'self  for  a  boU 
movement,  and  shove  out  sideways." 
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"  If  jroa  wera  captured  what  liaa  of  conduct 
woald  you  puraue  ? 

"  I  woula  treat  mr  canton  with  th«  ntmoat 
aWlity- 

"  What  are  the  dutiea  of  Home  Gnarda?" 

"  Thdr  duty  ii  to  lee  that  they  hav«  no 
dutiea.' 

"What  will  you  take?" 

"Hie  latter  auestioo  may  hare  been  aiuwered 
with  too  mucQ  vehemence,  and  may  have  ini- 
presaed  listeners  with  the  belief  that  I  am  ia  the 
Dabil  of  jumping  at  concluKOOi.  Such,  however, 
u  not  the  case. 

I  am  a  Zouava ;  I  am  a  Home  Guard.  I  have 
been  through  alt  the  mauceuvres,  and  can  right 
about  face ;  I  can  also  write  about  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  I  can  do  the  hand-«pringB, 
and  the  tumbliug,  and  the  lay  down  and  r^l- 
overa,  which  are  doue  with  or  without  a  musket 
I  have  been  drilled  till  the  drill  has  become  a 
bore.  I  have  drilled  in  all  the  marches  and 
leaps  and  vaults,  and  in  the  bayonet  exetcises, 
ana  in  all  the  steps,  —  the  common  step,  the 
quick  step,  the  very  quick  step,  and  the  double 
quick  step,  and  the  trot  and  the  run ;  also  in  slow 
tune  and  long  time,  which  I  never  learned  from 
my  landlady  nor  mr  tailor,  i  can  shoulder  arms, 
and  bear  arms,  and  carry  arnu,  fif  they  are  not 
too  hcai^,)  and  reverse  arms,  and  support  arms, 
(ordinarily  my  arms  support  me,)  and  I  can 
order  arms  better  than  I  can  pay  for  them  after 
they  ara  ordered.  I  c.in  parry  and  tierce,  and  I 
can  throw  a  hand-sprinff  with  a  sword-bayonet 
in  my  hand  witliout  breaking  the  sword-bayonet 
in  more  than  three  nieces,  and  I  can  bite  (^  a 
cartridge  without  breaking  roy  teeth  out 

Once,  when  an  order  was  given  to  slins  knap- 
ncks,  I  alung  mine  out  of  the  window,  and  when 
the  order  was  piiven  to  unsling  knapsacks,  I  went 
out  and  sluns  it  back  again  auiuker  than  any- 
body ebe  could  have  done  it.  I  have  gat  a  pret^ 
knapsack  too  —  there  are  letters  on  it.  It  u 
just  the  thing  to  at  down  on  in  the  time  o(  an 
action,  and  is  big  enough  for  a  breastwork  in 
case  of  danger  from  bullets  or  anything  of  that 
■on.  It's  heavy,  though,  and  I  felt  that  there 
was  an  immense  responsibility  rcsling  on  me  the 
first  time  I  sliouldcred  it.  I  must  have  full  some- 
thing like  Atlas  did  the  Grst  time  be  shouldered 
the  world.  It  was  so  heavy  that,  as  a  pioce  of 
niBSteriy  strategy,  1  fell  back  the  first  time  I 
strapped  it  on;  and  as  a  piece  of  unmasterly 
strategy  I  came  near  brcakmg  my  head  against 
Iho  floor.  The  Major  had  promised  to  nut  saw- 
dust, Boflened  with  soda-water,  oa  the  floor 
hereafter. 

I  have  been  getting  ft  Major  General's  nni- 
%nn  mode.  Hiore  ia  every  opportunity  that 
Jould  be  desired  for  promotion,  in  our  corps, 
where  real  merit  exists,  end  a  Major  General  of 
Home  Guards  is  not  to  be  sneezcil  at  I  may 
have  to  keep  my  unifonn  a  few  years  before! 
■iU  have  occasion  to  wear  it,  but  a  Major  Gen- 
eral's toggery  it  a  good  thing  to  have  in  case  of 
promotion.  I  trust  my  friends  will  give  them- 
.  lelvee  no  imeaaiuesa,  as  I  feel  sure  of  ultimate 


succeaa  in  the  enterprise  I  hare  undertaken.  I 
mean  to  strike  the  keynote  of  my  campaigii 
soon,  and  then  look  ont  for  a  oenealion  in  military 

1  havent  shared  my  upper  lip  since  yesterday 
afternoon.  To-morrow  will  be  the  third  day.  I 
mean  to  grow  a  moustache  that  will  be  an  ol^t 
of  admiration  .and  envy.  MustacMos  are  ituli*- 
pensable  to  the  acUevemcnt  of  a  Major  UenM^- 
ship.  Mustachios  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
achievement  ^anything  that  is  useful. 

In  the  ovtnt  of  a  war   between   the   United 


tacked  by  the  invading  enemy,  and  every  precau* 
tion  should  be  taken  to  be  fully  prepared  for 
them.  Should  such  attack  ever  be  made  by  the 
warlike  and  bloodthirsty  Esquim.-iux,  or  any 
other  of  the  (creat  powers  of  the  earth,  and  should 
it  be  my  misfortune  to  be  unable  personally  to 
ctHmnond  my  forces,  (for  I  have  often  observed 
that  an  invasion  is  productive  of  sickness,)  I  shall 
take  care  that  my  soAnd  ofBcer  is  a  man  of  suffi* 
cient  capacity  to  defend  the  city  as  ably  as  I 
would  do  it  myself,  tjhould  the  worst  come  to 
to  the  worst,  I  stand  ready  to  sacriSca  a  substi- 
*"''  on  the  altar  of  my  country. 


Bishop  Bobkobans. —  As  Bishop  Uoeecrans 
(brother  of  the  General)  was  at  dinner,  the  con- 
ilion  reverted  to  the  war. 
t  would  seem  to  me,  Bishop,  that  yon  and 
your  brother,  the  General,  are  engaged  in  very 
difierent  callings,"  remarked  a  gentleman. 

"  Yes,  it  appears  so,"  returned  the  Bishop. 
And  yet,"  he  continued,  "  we  are  both  fighting 
len.  While  the  General  is  wielding  the  sword 
of  flesh,  I  trust  that  I  am  using  the  sivord  of  the 
SpiriL  He  is  fighting  the  rebels,  and  I  am  fijiht- 
'  Lg  the  epirils  ofdarknesa.  There  is  this  diller- 
ice  in  iha  terms  of  our  service ;  he  is  fighting 
itb  Price,  while  I  am  fighting  without  pnco." 


ciDBNT  OF  Fort  Pillow.  —  When  Com- 
mander Davis  took  [wesession  of  Fort  Pilloir  af- 
'  r  its  evacuation  by  the  Confederates  the  follow- 

^  letter  was  found  lying  on  a  table  in  the  ofH- 
cer^  quarters : 

"  Fort  Pillow,  Tenk. 
To  (he  first  Yanhte  who  readt  t/iit : 

I  present  this  table  not  as  a  manifestation  of 
friendship,  yet  1  entertain  no  ^rsonal  anuuosity 
to  him,  but  because  I  can't  transport  it.  Alter 
six  weck^  bombardment,  witljout  doing  us  any 
harm  whatever,  I  know  vou  will  exult  ovor  the 
occupation  of  tliia  iilauo,  tut  our  evacuation  will 
hurt  you  from  anotlier  point  with  disastrous  effect. 
Five  millions  white  men  fighting  to  be  relieved 
from  oppression  will  never  bo  conquered  by 
iwcnty  millions  actuated  by  malice  and  pecuni- 
ary gain,  mark  thaL  Wo  have  the  science,  en- 
ergy and  vigor,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  extricate 
ourselves  lixNn  this  horrible  and  Dnnatural  diSI> 
cul;y  preoied  upon  us  by  tha  North ;  the  day  of 
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retribution  is  approaching,  and  will  fall  upon  yoa 
deadly  as  a  bolt  from  heaven ;  may  your  lojoani 
at  this  place  be  of  few  days  and  flul  of  troable." 


Soldi  BR  Wit.  —  The  Colonel  of  an  Alabama 
regiment^  was  famous  for  havins  everjrthing  done 
up  in  military  stylo.  Once,  whue  field  oQicor  of 
the  day,  and  going  his  tour  of  insjKtctionj  he  came 
on  a  sentinel  from  the  eleventh  Missifflippi  regi- 
ment sitting  flat  down  on  his  post,  with  his  min 
taken  entirely  to  pieces,  when  the  following  dia- 
logue took  place : 

Colonel.  **  Don't  you  know  that  a  sentinel 
while  on  duty,  should  always  keep  on  his  feet  ?  " 

Sentinel  (without  looking  up).  **  That's  the 
way  we  used  to  do  when  the  war  first  began ;  but 
that's  played  out  long  aga" 

Colonel  (beginning  to  doubt  if  the  man  was 
on  duty).    Are  vou  the  seutinel  here  ?  " 

SentineL     **  Well,  I'm  a  sort  of  a  sentinel." 

ColoneL  **  Well  I'm  a  sort  of  officer  of  the 
day." 

Sentinel.  ««  Well,  if  voull  hold  on  till  I  sort 
of  git  my  gun  together,  I'll  give  you  a  sort  of  sa- 
lute." 


SOUTH    CAROLINA   GENTLEMAN. 
AiB—  The  Fine  Old  EngUA  Gtnileman, 

Down  in  a  small  Palmettot  State  the  carious  ones 
may  find, 

A  ripping,  tearing  gentloroan  of  an  uncommon  kind, 

A  8taggtirin{]^,  swng^ring  sort  of  chap  who  takes  his 
whiskcv  Btmip:ht, 

And  fircqaontly  condemns  his  eyes  to  tlmt  nltimato 
vcnzcancc  which  a  clcii[rymAn  of  high  stand- 
ing has  assured  must  bo  a  sinner's  fato; 

This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

Ton  trace  his  cenoalogy,  and  not  far  back  you'll  see, 
A  most  nndouDCed  Octoroon  or  mayhap  a  mustoe, 
And  if  you  note  the  shaggy  locks  that  cluster  on  his 

brow, 
Tou'U  find  every  other  hair  is  varied  with  a  kink  that 

seldom  denotes  pure  Caucasian  blood,  but  on 

the  contmrv,  betrays  an  admixture  with  a  race 

not  particular  popular  now : 
This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 

time. 

'  He  always  wears  a  full  dress  coat,  pre- Adamite  in 
cut. 

With  waistcoat  of  the  broadest  style,  through  which 
his  rutUes  jut ; 

Six  breast-pins  deck  his  hoirid  fi:ont,  and  on  his  fiu- 
ccrs  shine 

Whole  mvoiccs  of  diamond  rings  which  would  hardly 
pass  muster  with  the  onginal  Jacobs  in  Chat- 
ham street  for  jewels  gen-u-ine ; 

lliis  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
nme. 

He  chews  tobacco  by  the  pound  and  spits  upon  the 

floor, 
If  there  is  not  a  box  of  sand  behind  the  nearest  door ; 
And  when  ho  takes  his  weekly  spree,  lie  clears  a 

mighty  track 


Cfeverythbg  that  bears  the  shape  of  nhiskey-skiBu 

gin  and    sugar — brandy    sour,  peach,  and 
onev,  hrrepressible  cocktail,  mm  and  gam, 
and  luscious  apple-jack, 
This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

He  takes  to  eachre  klilly,  too,  and  plays  an  awful 
hand, 

Especially  when  those  be  tricks  his  style  don't  under- 
stand^ 

And  if  ho  wms,  why,  then,  he  ttops  to  pocket  all  the 
stakes, 

But  if  he  loses,  then  he  says  to  the  ^unfortunate 
stranger  who  had  cbauced  to  win,  "  It's  my 
opinion  you  are  a  cursed  Abolitionist,  and  if 
you  don't  leave  South  CaroUna  in  one  hour, 
you  will  be  hanz  like  a  dog ; "  but  no  ofier 
to  pay  his  losses  no  makes, 

This  South  C^arolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

Of  course  he's  all  the  time  in  debt  to  those  who 

credit  give. 
Yet  manages  upon  the  best  the  market  yields  to  live. 
But  if  a  Northern  creditor  asks  him  his  bill  to  heed. 
This  honorable  gentleman  instantly  draws  his  bowie- 
knives  and  a  pistol,  dons  a  blue  cockade,  and 
declares  that  m  consequence  of  the  repeated 
aggressions  of  the  North,  and  its  gross  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  be  feels  that  it  would 
utterly  degrade  him  to  pay  any  debt  whatever, 
and  tiiat  in  fact  he  has  at  last  determined  to 
Secbdb. 
This  South  CJarolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 


True  Soldiers.  —  The  following  occurred  cb 
board  the  steamer  Canada  during  her  passage 
from  Dubuque  to  St.  Louis. 

In  the  evening  while  many  of  the  passengers 
were  engaged  in  conversation,  others  whiling  away 
their  time  at  "  euchre,"  while  some  more  rude 
perhaps,  with  the  ribald  jest  and  ungentlemanly 
oath,  were  passing  the  evening  away,  a  young 
man  seated  nimseu  at  one  of  the  tables,  and  en- 
gaged in  readinn;  his  Bible.  Another,  and  stil] 
another  took  their  places  around  this  temporary 
altar,  until  nearly  all  of  that  little  band  of  soldiers, 
numbering  about  twenty,  were  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures. An  aged  man  took  his  station  in  their 
midst  He  had  a  pious  and  venerable  air,  for 
his  hoary  locks  proclaimed  that  many  a  winter 
had  passed  over  nis  head.  There,  those  farming 
boys,  with  that  old  man,  formed  a  group,  whoso 
actions  indeed  were  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
The  creaking  machinery  of  the  boat,  the  dtrgO' 
like  music  of  the  wind,  was  loud ;  yet,  above  Uh. 
clatter,  all  things  else,  we  know  those  boys  were 
heard  in  heaven,  and  that  their  prayers  will  be 
answered  I  Their  Bibles,  precious  mfi  of  home, 
are  sacred  with  them,  and  will  shield  them  too, 
when  the  glittering  maU  of  yore  would  fall.  Pa- 
rents and  friends  of  home,  fear  not  for  such  brave 
sons,  who,  relying  on  Heaven,  are  not  ashamed 
nor  afraid  to  praise  God,  and  do  battle  for  the 
Star-Spanglcd  Banner. 

These  were  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  enlist* 
cd  in  Dubuque,  by  Captain  VVasliingtoD. 
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A  SCOUT  TO  EAST  TENNESSEE. . 

BT  THB  LOOHUCL  OAVAIAT. 

At  sunrise,  on  December  20th,  1862,  ten  com- 
panies of  the  Ninth  Pennsvlvania  Cavalry — 460 
men,  under  command  of  Major  Russell,  and  eight 
companies  of  the  Second  Michi^;an — 800  men, 
under  command  of  CoL  Campbell,  marched  due 
east  from  Nicholasviile,  Ky.,  oi*  a  secret  expedi- 
tion, for  which  thirty  days  were  allotted  for  those 
who  shoujd  be  so  fortunate  as  to  return.  ^  The 
orders  were  to  move  **  light  and  easy,"  without 
tents,  baggage  or  extra  clothiug ;  carry  on  your 
horse  all  you  wanted,  and  two  shoes  and  twenty 
nails  for  him.  There  were  ten  days'  rations  is- 
sued, which  each  trooper  carried.  Marchins 
through  the  farms  and  by-paths  to  avoid  ^  all 
towns  and  villages,  crossing  the  Kentuclcy  river 
at  an  out  of  the  way  ford,  and  ascending  Big 
Hill  south  of  Richmond,  we  arrived  at  M*Eecs, 
county  town  of  Jackson  county,  Ky.,  containing 
fax  or  eight  houses,  being  the  first  village  we  had 
passed  through.  We  wcra  halted  hero  one  day, 
lor  a  corn  and  provision  train  to  come  up  that 
had  pack-saddles  in  it  There  were  fifty  mules 
packed  here  with  two  days'  rations,  and  the 
wagons  sent  back  to  Lexington  with  half  team 
force,  leaving  corn  for  our  return,  there  being 
none  in  Jackson  countv. 

December  24th. —  l^he  weather  had  been  very 
fiiir  and  beautiful,  except  tliis  last  day,  which 
was  rainy  and  cold,  and  we  marched  out  in 
the  rain  for  Goose  creek,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Red  Bird  fork  of  Kcntuckjr  river. 
Halting  in  the  meadow  an  hour  to  give  the 
horses  a  bite  of  hay  (the  first  they  had  for  four 
days,  and  about  all  tlicy  ever  got  on  the  march), 
we  were  joined  by  the  Seventh  Ohio  Cav- 
alry—  240**  men — from  Winchester,  Ky.,  under 
command  of  Major  Reany.  The  whole  force  now 
numbered  1,000  men,  and  was  undqr  command 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Carter,  having  on  his  staff  Col. 
Carter,  Col.  Walker,  Col.  Garrett,  Capt  Watkins, 
Capt.  M'Nish,  Capt.  Eoslcy  and  others,  all  acting 
as  aids,  assistants,  or  guides.  We  now  ascertained 
we  were  sent  to  burn  the  bridges  on  the  East 
Tennessee  railroad,  and  were  expected  to  foot  it 
half  the  way  over  the  successive  steep  and  rug- 
ged mountain  ranges  of  Kentucky,  Virp'nia,  and 
Tennessee,  and  recommended  to  cheerfully  endure 
all  the  hardships  and  place  ourselves  on  half 
rations  to  begin  with.  I  will  say  for  the  soldiers 
that  no  man  cavilled  at  it,  or  wanted  to  turn  his 
back,  but  all  went  cheerfully  forward,  bearing 
their  own  burdens  as  best  they  might,  without 
sleep,  on  half  rations,  food  half  cooked,  and  boots 
worn  ofl*  their  feet  by  tramping  over  the  rocks  to 
ease  their  own  good  horses,  and  trusting  to  Provi- 
dence to  keen  ilown  the  wide  and  swiil  rivoi's  that 
drain  these  wild  mountains.  There  wfis  to  ford,  on 
going  and  coming,  the  Cumberland,  Powell's 
river,  Wallen's  river,  the  Clinch,  North  Ilolston, 
South  Holston  and  the  Watauga,  the  Ilolston 
and  Clinch  being  navigable  for  steamboats  when 
the  waters  are  up.  Providentially  they  were 
kept  down  for  us.    In  thi*ee  days  ailer  our  exit 


iLf^y  were  in  full  flood,  so  that  they  could  not 
even  have  been  swum  by  our  horses.  From 
Groose  creek  we  had  only  bridle-paths,  antl 
marched  by  file  across  a  deep  depression  in  the 
ridge  to  the  Red  Bird,  up  that  and  across  it 
scores  of  times  to  its  topmost  spring. 

December    27tL  —  Crossing    the     Kentucky 
Ridge,  and  down  to  the  waters  of  the  middle 
fork    of   Kentucky  river,  crossing  and    rising 
that,  we    came    down    to  Straight  creek  and 
halted  ^for  half  an  hour  to  breathe,  ere  breast- 
ing the    pine  mountain  that  appeared  to  push 
its  rocky  side  up  like  the   wall  of  a  house  to 
near  the  clouds  then  lowering   and    dripping 
on  our  heads.    The  zig-zag  paths  up  the  face 
of  Ihis  mountain  turn  and  return  on  each  other 
as  often  as  a  fox  trail,  and  the  toiling  men 
and  horses  crawling  up  its  side,  looked,  from 
the  valley,  like  flies  ascending  and  sticking  to  a 
wall.    Its  sandy  eastern  front  was  too  steep  to 
ride  down,  and  there  were  several  miles  of  ardu- 
ous marching  over  the  Pine  Mountain  ere  we 
reached    the  Poor  Fork    at    the    Cumberland. 
Marched  up  its  quicksand  shores  and  beside  the 
horizontal    rock  ledges    that  are   natural  for- 
tresses, ready  made  to  the  hand  of  the  men  of 
Harlan  county  to  defend  themselves  from  inva- 
sion by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap  or  any  other  in 
the  mountain  range.    Fonling  the  Cumberland 
and  Clover   Fork   and    following  up    Martin's 
creek,  we  camped  during  tlie  rainy  night  and 
slept  by  the  firas  for  the  last  time  for  many  days 
until  our  return  into  Kentucky  again.     Marching 
over  a  high  ridge,  the  bold  and  beautiful  Cum- 
berland mountain  rose    majestically  before  us, 
and  extended  like  a  frowning  barrier  to  right 
and  lefl  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  without  a 
perceptible  break  in  the  uniformity  of  its  crest 
Two-tliirda  of  the  way  up  the  mountain  was  a 
level  shoulder,  as  it  were  breaking  the  uniformity 
of  its  side  and  appearing  as  if  there  had  been 
great  waves  running  the   length  of  the  moun- 
tains, and    thus  an*csted  and  changed  to  rock 
while  in  motion  adding  greatly  to  its   beauty, 
while  the  softened  rays  of  the  declining  sun  shone 
in  contrasted  light  and  shadow  on  the  gray  rock 
waves,    the  green    pines  and  tlie  bare,  orown 
poplars    and    oaks.    Halting  beside    the    little 
Btnmm  in  the  pleasant  valley,  an  hour  was  spent 
in  giving  corn  to  the  jaded  uoi*3es,  sending  back 
the  whole  pack  mule  train,  all  incfiicient  horses 
and  a  few  sick  men  to  Lexington.     At  sunset, 
leading  our  hoi*ses  for  a  two  mile  march  up,  and 
a  one  mile  march  down,  we  cheerfully  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  crossing  the  Cumberland 
mountain.    We  reached  the  summit  in  two  hours, 
under  the  light  of  the  full  soft  moon  tliat  silvered 
and  beautified  the  scene,  and   piussiul  over  into 
the  State  of  Virginia    thmugh  Crank    Gup,  so 
called  fi'om  its  tortuous  break  in  the  horizontal 
rock  crest  of  the  Cumberland,  some  200  feet 
deep  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.    This 
pass  is  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen.    It  arrested  the  attention 
of  every  soldier  and  according  to  his  tempera* 
ment  he  viewed  it  to  right  and  left  in  silent  admi- 
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t§i&oa  at  ibe  wonderful  works  of  God,  or  m 
rapturous  comment  as  the  soft  moonlisht  silvered 
o'er  and  smoothed  the  ruggedness  of  each  nat- 
ural "  frieze  and  coign  of  vantage"  that  was  bro- 
ken or  rounded  and  carved,  and  overhung  our 
winding  path  with  all  the  softness  of  a  summer  Ital- 
ian landscape  by  Claude  Lorraine.  Passing  the 
crest  we  turn^  to  the  left  and  went  down  an 
easjT  grade  on  a  projecting  Sierra  from  the  face 
of  die  mountain,  with  a  precipice  on  each  side. 
Reaching  the  end  of  that  we  turned  short  again 
to  the  lefl  with  our  faces  to  the  mountain  and 
slipped  down  into  chaos,  pitching  and  sliding 
from  rock  to  rock  into  a  wild  gorge.  Looking 
directly  up  to  the  Kentucky  heights  was  rock 
scenery  of  such  savage  character  over  our  heads, 
as  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Salvator 
RoAa.  It  would  but  have  required  a  camp  fire 
while  our  troops  were  filing  and  plunging  down, 
and  his  pencil,  to  more  than  rival  his  scenes  in 
the  Appcnines.  The  clifld  here  were  in  shadow 
from  the  moon,  and  crested  the  whole  north- 
eastern face  of  the  mountain  in  one  rude  unbro- 
ken strata,  and  projected  like  a  threatening  arm 
from  Kentucky,  raised  to  chastise  any  invader.* 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  white  man  had 
his  superstitions  in  invading  the  western  home  of 
the  Indian  while  climbing  these  cliffs  from  the 
east 

This  Crank  pass  has  the  singular  appearance 
of  having  fallen  two  hundred  feet  into  some 
subterranean  gulf,  the  pass  bcin^  level  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  winding  over  the 
mountains  in  a  curve  between  the  buttressed 
walls  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  with  the  rocks 
torn  sheer  down  from  both  sides,  leaving  the 
singular  rock  walls  overhanging.  The  pass  has 
the  same  kind  of  soil  and  trees  on  it  that  cap  tlie 
rock  battlements,  and  to  soften  the  wild  scene, 
were  glassy  glades  around  a  dilapidated  house, 
where  some  mountaineer  had  once  built  him  a 
home,  now  abandoned.  Below  his  house  the 
sounds  of  falling  water  greeted  our  ears  as  we 
crodsed  Uie  suuKcn  pass,  through  an  avenue  of 
liemlocks  and  gigantic  rhododendrons,  intermingl- 
ed with  isolated  rocks,  iuohs  covered  by  the  falling 
waters,  that  were  of  such  oiionuous  sizes  as 
would  have  made  dwellings  for  the  Genii  or  the 
Titans. 

Turning  with  a  sia;h  from  all  this  wealth  of 
natural  beauty,  thinking  how  much  it  would  be 
endeared  to  us  could  the  loved  ones  at  home  be 
at  our  side  to  appreciate  it,  and  pondering  on 
tlie  thought  of  how  far  distant  was  the  day  when 
we  could  visit  it  with  smiling  peace  waving  her 
wing  over  the  land,  we  looked  the  present  toils 
and  dangers  fully  in  the  face,  and  strode  man- 
fully on.  Passinnr  north  up  Poor  Valley  to  avoid 
alarming  Jonesville,  we  forded  Powell's  river 
and  croHsed  Lee  county  dunn;^  the  night,  reach- 
ing Wallen's  Uidgo  at  sunrise,  where  resting 
two  hours,  cooking  our  coffee  and  toasting  our 
meat  on  lung  sticxs  or  eating  it  raw  (as  many 
preferred),  and  feeding  our  horses  with  the  corn 
we  carried  over  the  Cumberland  we  pushed  on 
for  Tennessee,  crossing  Powell's  mountain.    At 


sunset  we  reached  the  broad  and  swiil  Clinch 
river ;  fording  it,  we  halted  at  a  very  picturesque 
spot,  where  was  a  large  old-time  mansion  and  CIM 
only  good  flouring  mill  we  had  seen  ia  oar 
travels,  with  its  very  large  wheel  driveL  by  the 
tumbling  waters  at  a  mou!itain  brook  poured  oo 
the  top  of  it,  glistening  like  silver  in  the  soft 
twilight,  while  the  rive**  wat<)rs  murmured  by. 
Ilaltinc  here  for  ah  houi  for  coffee,  and  to  give 
to  the  norses  a  good  feed  of  corn,  which  the  mill 
and  farm-house  fun.ished,  and  was  paid  for  in 
**  greenbacks,**  thoosh  under  the  confeaerat^  iron 
rule  the  miller  would  not  dare  to  use  them,  we 
pushed  on  through  the  mountain  passes  at  Pur* 
chase  Ridge  and  Copper  ilidge  for  Estillvilleu 
We  had  captured  many  small  squads  of  confed- 
erate soldiers  and  conscripts  on  our  way,  parol- 
ing them  all.  We  this  night  captured  several, 
under  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  who  were  halting 
at  a  farm-house  by  the  road-side.  Before  start- 
ing, orders  were  given  that  wo  were  to  report 
ourselves  to  inquirers  along  the  road  as  confeder- 
ate Georgia  and  Tennessee  cavalry  returning 
from  a  secret  expedition,  and  every  one  along 
the  road  was  deceived  by  it,  as  they  thought  wa 
were  purposely  disguised  in  blue  clothes.  Pass- 
ing Estill ville,  crossing  Scott  county,  Virginia, 
and  fording  the  north  fork  of  the  Ilolston  at 
night,  we  reached  BlountsvUle,  Tennessee,  at 
eight  A.  M.  The  Ninth  Pennsylvania  and 
Seventh  Ohfo  were  halted  here  an  hour,  and  the 
Second  Michigan  were  pressed  forward  mx  miles 
to  Union  Station,  where  the  East  Tennessee 
railroad  crosses  the  south  fork  of  Ilolston  on  aq 
expensive  bridge  1,000  fe^t  long.  Mere,  as  we 
had  understood  from  our  prisoners  of  last  night, 
were  stationed  three  companies  of  the  Sixty* 
second  North  Carolina  confederate  troops  undei 
Maior  McDowell.  After  all  our  marcues,  toils 
and  trials,  here  was  to  be  tested  the  complete 
surprise  and  success'  of  our  expedition,  or  we 
were  to  be  met  by  the  enemy,  repulsed  and 
driven  back  over  the  mountains  without  accom- 
plishing our  object  It  was  a  moment  for  anxious 
thought  on  the  part  of  General  Carter,  which  was 
fully  shared  by  each  one  in  the  exiiedition  from 
highest  to  lowest  As  "^it^ proved,  the  Almighty 
was  pleasedr  to  bless'^  6ar.  cause,  ibr  never  was 
surprise  more  complete.-^' We  had  outtravelled  all 
certain  information,  but  rumors  of  a  coming  host 
had  preceded  us  like  the  mutterings  of  a  thunder 
storm.  Within  eighty  rods  of  the  station  Ser- 
geant Whitemore,  Co.  A,  commanding  the  Michi- 
gan Vidcttes,  met  six  citizens  riding  up ;  they 
asking  who  our  troops  were,  were  answered  First 
Georgia  Cavalry.  Pliey  were  delighted,  shook 
hands  with  the  Serseant  and  said,  "  The  d  —  d 
Yankees  were  in  Estillville,  fifteen  miles  off, 
five  thousand  strong  **  —  that  **  they  had  raised  a 
hundred  men  besides  the  troop,  and  were  going 
out  into  the  country  lo  raise  more  men  to  defena 
the  post  —  that  the ,  Msyor  was  coming  along 
right  up  and  the  Sergeant  would  meet  him  be- 
fore he  ^ot  to  the  bridge."  Col.  Carter  came  up 
to  the  citizens  at  that  moment  and  parsed  them 
to  the  rear      rhe  Seigeaot  told  him  he  would 
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Clinch  river,  bat  they  fled  and  oar  poor  horses 
were  too  iaded  to  pursae  them.  The  **  bush- 
whackers "'had  G|uite  a  busy  time,  popping  at  us 
eiossiDg  Clinch  nver.  Rested  at  night  for  a  few 
hoprs  on  a  limestone  mountain,  itid  exchanged 
a  few  long  shots  with  the  enemy  to  no  purpose. 
Started  at  daybreak,  without  breakfast  or  horse- 
feed,  on  our  last  long  day's  march  to  the  Cum- 
berland mountain,  crossing  PowcU's  mountain, 
river,. and  valley.  The  ** bushwhackers "  here 
had  an  unusually  busy  day  at  it,  even  for  them, 
lively  as  they  are.  But  they  are  either  miser- 
ible  shots  or  have  miserable  guns,  for  they  have 
Qot  touched  a  man  since  we  left  the  railroad,  ex- 
cept Col.  Carter's  orderly,  shot  in  the  hand-to- 
band  fight ;  whereas  two  of  the  Michigan  sharp- 
shooters **  incontinently "  rolled  two  of  them 
Uown  the  rocks  at  about  seven  hundred  yards. 
While  1  was  fording  Powell's  river,  thev  were 
tiarting  in  and  out  among  the  trees  and  rocky 
bill-tops,  and  throwing  down  some  lead  in  a  very 
ipittiful  way,  but  did  no  damase.  I  concludea, 
alter  crossing  and  seeing  one  feilow  blazing  away 
among  the  rocks,  to  try  and  cure  him  with  a 
little  saltpetre,  a^salt  was  scarce,  and  called  two 
of  my  lads  out  of  the  ranks.  One  of  them  drew 
a  sight  on  him,  and  he  cut  up  some  very  ludi- 
crous ai^tics  for  a  sane  man.  Ue  flew  round  and 
icrabbled  about  amone  the  rocks,  and  then  made 
a  dart  up  the  hill,  rattling  down  the  stones  at  an 
alarming  rate ;  he  bounced  about  it  as  if  burnt 
with  a  not  iron,  and  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
impression  made. 

At  Jonesville,  Va.,  the  rebels  had  quite  a 
tbrce.  After  oiur  column  had  passed  they  en- 
gaged our  rear  guard  of  the  Seventh  Ohio,  and 
we  were  all  halted,  the  General  sending  back  the 
rifles  of  Ca  B,  Ninth  Pa.  Cavalry,  to  deploy  as 
ikirmishers  and  engage  them  in  the  open  field, 
and  Ca  D,  Ninth  ra.,  with  sabres.  It  was  un- 
Jorstood  that  they  expected  to  engage  our  at- 
tention, so  long  as  to  enable  a  force  to  move 
around  by  Poor  valley,  occupy  the  mountain 
fMSS,  eno^age  our  front,  and  have  us  between  two 
tires.  We  were  crossins  at  our  old  gap  (pnly 
twenty  miles  from  the  Cumberland  Gap),  con- 
trary to  their  expectations.  There  was  some 
little  firing  on  our  front,  and  quite  a  brisk  little 
tfkirmish  in  the  rear.  As  usu^tl  they  k^pt  at  too 
mat  a  distance  for  tUeir  shooting  and  did  no 
harm,  but  there  were  several  rebels  shot  down 
by -our  rear  suard  and  skirmishers,  among  whom 
were  some  Michigan  rifles,  when  they  concluded 
to  draw  off  and  let  us  go  on  our  **  winding  way," 
which  we  did  without  further  molestation.  We 
had  made  a .  very  severe  day's  march,  with  a 
little  snrinkling  of  fighting,  and  notliing  to  eat 
rince  Uio  night  before  fo'  man  or  boast,  and 
while  we  were  at  Jonesville,  there  was  a  very 
&ir  prospect  of  a  regular  mountain  battle  for  the 
possession  of  the  pass.  I  had  been  giddy  from 
want  of  food  and  rest,  while  marching  down  to 
Watauga,  but  did  not  feel  it  much  during  the  ex- 
citement of  tlie  homeward  march.  I  slept  on 
my.  horse  during  the  bushwhacking  of  the  day ; 
and  while  waiting  for  the  rear  to  scatter  the  ene- 


my at  Jonesville,  one  of  my  men  said  he  was 
hungry.  I  had  entirely  forgotten  tbat  I  had  not 
eaten  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  felt  no  symptoms 
of  hunger,  and  told  him  that  we  might  yet  have 
a  two  days'  figh!  up  the  cl'ils  of  the  Cumberiand 
mountain  without*  coffee,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  would 
be  able  to  stand  it  for  three.  We  moved  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  now  there  was  the 
excitement  to  know  whceo  horse  would  reach 
the  top  aad  whose  would  fail.  Tliey  were  all 
very  carefully  handled,  but  many  a  one  of  them 
failed,  and  the  poor  cava1r}'man  would  be  seen 
breaking  up  his  saddle  with  a  rock  and  cutting 
up  the  leatner  with  a  knife  to  prevent  secesh 
f:om  using  it  The  poor  horse  wanted  no 
quietus ;  he  generally  dropped  dead  in  his  efforts 
to  scale  a  rock,  and  fell  over  out  of  the  path,  ex- 
cept one  that  made  a  convenient  stcnpmg-place 
for  hb  more  fortunate  fellow  horse.  1  here  must 
have  been  thirty  horses  fallen  dead  ascending 
the  Cumberland.  The  men  shouldered  their 
blankets,  gave  one  last  look  at  tlicir  steed  stiff- 
ening in  the  keen  frosty  night  air,  and  clambered 
on  over  the  rocks.  When  I  reached  the  topmost 
crest  I  cried,  **  All  hail,  Kentucky  1"  and  stretch- 
ed out  my  arm  as  if  to  grasp  and  welcome  a  Ions 
lost  friend.  The  excitement  was  over,  and  I 
felt  faint  and  giddy.  I  scarcely  know  how  I 
got  down;  and  when  I  reached  the  little  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  had  a  fire  of 
rails  kindled,  fatigue  overpowered  all  the  animal 
wants  and  ailments,  and  the  moment  I  lay  down 
upon  the  frozen  earth,  I  was  fast  asleep,  and  ao 
continued  until  well  shaken  afVer  sunrise.  Our 
horses  had  com  here,  but  we  were  on  short  ra- 
tions. The  ground  was  frozen  hard,  and  all  the 
shoes  had  been  put  on  the  horses'  feet,  and  none 
short  of  lUchmond  or  Nicholasville.  There  had 
been  no  kegs  of  shoes  brought  to  McKees  with 
the  com,  and  the  prospects  ahead  wei*e  dark  for 
the  men  who  had  iimnmg  horses  whose  feet  were 
worn  to  the  quick.  1  saw  them  cut  up  clothes 
and  blankets  and  tie  them  on  their  feet,  but  it 
did  no  good;  nothing  but  iron  would  answer 
on  the  frozen  aud  rocky  creek  beds  and  gullies 
which  formed  our  path.  We  had  been  signally 
favored  by  Providence  with  unfrozen  roacb  in 
the  enemy's  country,  but  now  they  were  telling 
on  horse-flesh.  Every  day  a  score  or  more  ol 
men  were  compelled  to  drop  their  horses  and 
shoulder  their  muskets.  There  was  no  mur^ 
muring;  nor  did  I  hear  a  whimper  from  any 
man  who  marched  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  a 
day  (all  unused  to  walking  as  he  was),  with  h\M 
boots  worn  and  torn,  and  his  feet  on  the  rocks 
and  frozen  ground.  Two  days  afler  our  arrival 
on  Kentucky  soil,  we  encountered  a  storm,  which 
raised  aU  the  Tennessee  rivers  and  niiule  tliem 
unfoixlable.  Two  days  afler  our  arrival  here  at 
Nicholasville,  has  come  upon  us  the  heaviest 
snow-storm  for  many  years.  I  lift  my  hands 
in  praise  when  I  think  of  our  escape  firora  thia 
storm  among  the  mountains,  and  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  what  would  have  been  the  condition 
of  nan  and  beast  there  without  (cod  or  foraoe. 
We  should  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  vie 
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plan  Dnroo  proposod  to  Napoleon  at  Moscow: 
to  tlanghter,  salt,  and  cat  his  horses  to  save  his 
men.  Our  most  arduous  and  hazanlous  march 
of  five  hundred  miles  to  and  fro  in  twenty  days, 
over  an  almost  impracticable  mountain  country 
in  mid -winter,  has  neen  a  complete  success.  Of 
one  tliousanfl  men,  there  wore  only  two  killed, 
two  wounded,  and  six  missing — supposed  to  be 
captured. 

1  must  relate  a  litde  incident  of  the  march  com- 
ing down  the  Red  Bird,  in  a  country  where 
'*  corndodgers "  are  worth  a  dime.  A  part  of 
one  I  have  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  for  its  fos- 
sal-Iike  appearance,  to  show  what  a  soldier  can 
subsist  on  when  he  is  put  to  it  I  think  I  must 
have  it  engraven  for  Harper  or  Frank  Leslie,  with 
all  the  fiiigor-raarks  on  it.  The  **  corndoclgcr " 
is  an  insliiutioti;  and  ho  is  fitly  nnmod,  as  an^ 
one  can  tell  who  takes  him  in  hand ;  for  if  ho  is 
mixed  up  as  usual  with  water  and  no  salt,  and 
well  baked  and  thrown  at  you,  if  you  do  noidodge, 
and  he  hits  you,  his  name  will  be  remembered  for 
many  a  long  day,  I  warrant  it 

In  the  western  counties  of  Kentucky  saw-mills 
and  grist-mills  are' known  to  but  few  inhabitants. 
The  com  is  broken  into  coarse  grains  with  a  pes- 
tle attached  to  a  spring-polo,  or  grated  on  a  piece 
of  tin  or  iron  punched  out  rough  yriih  a  naiL  The 
country  is  clear  of  wind-mills  or  sieves  to  clear  it 
of  husks ;  such  superfluities  have  been  plaved  out, 
or  rather  they  have  never  been  played  in ;  but 
hospitality  has  not  been  played  out  I  will  relate 
tn  incident  The  horse  of  one  of  my  soldiers 
Tielded  up  his  life  on  the  rugged  paths  this  side 
if  the  Cumberland  mountain.  The  soldier  was 
anaking  his  way  in  the  rear  of  the  column  over 
Uie  rocks  of  the  Red  Bird,  with  his  pistol  at  his 
belt  and  his  trusty  rifle,  which  had  done  him  such 
good  service  at  Watauga  river  (his  "  Betsy  Ann," 
as  he  called  it),  on  one  shoulder  and  his  blankets 
on  the  other,  trudgius  along  at  sunset  for  the 
camp,  miles  ahead  of  niin,  and  "  whisding  as  he 
went  for  want  of  thought,"  when  a  native  over- 
took him.  **  Stranger,"  said  he,  "  you  have  a 
heavy  load;  give  me  your  blankets "  (and  he 
took  them  off  his  shoulder^  *'  You  must  come 
and  sUiy  with  mo  to-niglit  rlown  to  mv  houso  at 
the  Big  Rocks."  So  soldier,  nothing  loth,  acqui- 
esced, and  they  trudged  through  mud  and  over 
rocks,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  for  some 
'miles,  and  arrived  at  his  clay-chinked  cabin, 
where  were  his  ''household  gods"  in  form  of 
a  wife  and  a  host  of  childi-en,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  every  poor  man's  cabin  in  Kentucky. 
Tou  will  almost  see  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
primer-book  picture  of  John  Rogers*  wife,' ex- 
cepting tbei'e  will  be  ten,eleven,OT  twelve  children 
wuo  can  just  peep  over  each  others*  heads  in 
regular  grada  don  beside  "  the  one  at  the  breast" 
The  host  Bays^  "  Mary  Ann,  can  you  get  supper 
fyr  this  tired  aoldier  ?  "  "  Yes,"  savs  the  wife, 
"  if  roa  pouQcI  tiie  com,"  and  she  handed  him 
^r  ears,  i^/^foli  he  soon  manipulated  with  his 
faring  pole  i^^gjt  2)estle  in  the  yai-d.  The  supper 
r«AWii  n^^^^^j^-^^j  Qf  1^0  com  mixed  with  water 
(itOs»Jt,  lof,  fj^^j^  had  none),  and  scraps  of  bacon 


fried,  and  he  ate  on  the  principle  of  the  Indian, 
*'  eat  much,  get  strong  I "  The  tired  soldier,  who 
had  not  seen  the  inside  of  a  house  for  months, 
re9(e<l,  after  six  days'  march  and  no  sleep,  as 
only  such  men  can  rest  when  they  know  the 
pickets  are  posted  and  the  g^uard  mounted;  he  \ 
taxing  the  Kentuekian  for  liis  guard.  At  snn* 
rise  he  was  wakened  by  the  "  thud,  thud,"  of  the 
•:om''jTvad\Tjg  m/ichinef  and  presendy  the  good 
dame  in  ited  him. to  sit  at  the  table  to  the  corn- 
dodgers,  the  bacon  scrips,  and  the  com-eoflTee, 
innocent  of  su^  or  cream,  so  as  to  expedite 
him  on  his  way  oefore  the  children  were  up  to 
have  their  remnants  of  clothes  put  on  them. 
After  he  had  eaten,  not  before^  his  host  apologized 
for  the  lateness  of  his  breakfast,  sayins  that  hii 
corn  was  all  eaten  over  night,  and  ho  liad  to  go 
four  miles  to  borrow  some  of  his  near  neighbor  lor 
the  soldier's  bix^akHist  The  soldier  donning  hb  - 
loiid,  having  received  no  pay  for  more  than  four 
months,  thanked  hun  as  he  should  have  been 
thanked  by  a  man  ready  and  willing  to  pay,  bat 
having  no  money  in  his  pocket,  and  with 
unwonted  full  stomach  went  on  his  way  rejoicing 
to  overtake  his  comrades. 

Where  indeed  among  the  rich  will  such  hospi- 
tality, such  abnegation  of  self  be  found  ?  or 
where  among  them  the  man  that  will  contribute 
suck  a  mite  to  bis  country?  It  is  like  the 
scriptural  widow,  >vho,  out  of  her  povertjr  "gave  > 
even  all  that  she  had."  When  we  arrived  at 
Big  Uill  we  wcro  met  by  a  wagon  train  ladened 
with  rations  and  corn  that  had  been  sent  for  by 
(jcu.  Carter's  messenger  pressed  on  before  us  at 
Manchester,  on  our  homeward  route,  to  order  the 
train  forward  to  us.  When  the  white-topped 
wagons  were  seen  by  our  men,  one  universal 
shout  went  up  as  a  glorification  ibr  the  hard 
bread  they  knew  them  to  contain.  To  men  who 
had  been  roasting  lumps  of  com  meal  or  of 
wheat  flour  in  the  ashes  for  days,  the  transitaon 
was  great  indeed,  and  ere  dark  the  **dow 
enougn  "  coffee  was  boiling,  the  bacon  toastins  oo 
the  sticks,  and  "  there  was  a  great  feast  of  fat 
things"  that  night  Resting  at  Big  Hill  a  few 
hours,  with  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  the 
march  oil*  my  shoulders,  I  had  time  to  look  back 
at  the  beauties  of  tlie  place,  which  I  had  not 
done  when  we  moved  forward.  Here  is  a  table- 
land four  hundred  feet  high,  which  was  once  the 
shore  of  the  great  lake  of  which  the  "  blue  grass 
region  "  is  the  bottom.  The  sand-stone  strata  of 
seventy  feet  crowning  this  table  land  has  been 
washed  into  many  singular  and  unique  forma, 
each  cliff  so  unlike  the  other  that  each  would 
make  a  separate  picture.  In  one  place  there  it 
a  genuine  mountain,  apart  as  it  were.  The  wa^ 
ter  had  washed  entirely  around  it  The  soft 
understrata  giving  way  was  only  saved  by  the 
capping,  which,  covered  with  some  earth  and 
trees,  once  formed  an  island  in  the  lake  some 
distance  from  shore.  Moving  along  for  several 
miles  these  sand-stone  cap  rocks  are  seen  u 
lantastic  array  succeeding  each  otlier,  and  yoo 
are  astonishea  at  Uie  yaned  forms  of  them  and 
at  the  sudden  clalge  in  the  form  of  etch  m  jos 
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fiew  it  from  another  poiot  Thej  are  all  well 
worth  transferring  to  canTas,  and  as  they  have 
been  somewhat  noted  in  these  wars,  they  should 
oe  placed  with  its  illustrations.  The  quiet  **  blue 
grass  region"  possessed  a  great  charm  to  our 
worn  and  anxious  minds  lon^ng  for  rest,  and 
the  old  walnut-trees  near  Richmond,  covered 
with  mistletoe  until  they  looked  like  pine-trees, 
dad  a  charm  of  still  life  in  them  that  was  very 
toothing,  lullins  the  mind  into  dreams  of  the 
Druids  and  of  that  olden  time  when  rushing, 
fiery  modem  wars  wore  unknown. 


THE  VOICE  or  THE  NORTH. 

BT  JOHN  O.  WHITTIBR. 

Up  the  liill-side,  down  the  glen. 
Rouse  tlie  sleoping  citizen : 
Sommon  out  uie  might  of  men  I 

Like  a  lion  growlin^^  low  — . 
Like  a  night-storm  rising  slow<— 
Like  the  tread  of  unseen  foe— 

It  is  coming  —^  it  is  nigh  I 
Btand  your  homes  and  altars  by, 
On  your  own  free  threshold  die. 

Clang  the  bells  in  all  your  spires. 
On  the  gray  hills  of  your  sires 
Fling  to  heaven  your  signal-flrss. 

Oh  1  for  God  and  duty  stand. 
Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand, 
Bound  the  old  graves  of  the  land. 

Whoso  shrinks  or  falters  now, 
Whoso  to  the  yoke  would  bow, 
Brand  tlie  craven  on  his  brow. 

Freedom's  soil  has  only  place 
For  a  free  and  fearless  race  — 
None  for  traitors  false  and  base. 

Perish  party  —  perish  clan ; 
Strike  together  while  you  con. 
Like  the  strong  arm  of  one  man. 

Like  the  angels'  voice  sablime. 
Heard  above  a  world  of  crime, 
Ciying  for  the  end  of  Time. 

With  one  heart  and  with  one  month, 
Let  the  North  speak  to  the  South ; 
Speak  the  word  befitting  both. 


a  FdUno  SokHenofthe  Sd^emk  Reqment :  \  n 
mighty  fflad  to  enjoy  dis  portunity  iot  eiyoying 
did  fust  tree  Christmas  in  dis  world  what  we  Uva 
in.  A  year  ago,  where  was  we  ?  We  was  down 
in  do  dark  laiid  of  slavery.  And  now  where  are 
we  ?  We  are  free  men,  and  loldiers  of  the  United 
States.  And  what  have  we  to  do  ?  We  have  to 
fight  de  rebels  so  dat  we  never  more  be  slaves, 
when  de  day  of  :»attle  come  what  will  we  do  ? 
I  speak  for  me,  a^d  \  say  for  myself,  I  go  and 
fight  ie  rebels  till  de  lost  man  die.  Yes,  under 
de  flags  what  was  jitrcsontod  to  us  from  New 
York,  we  fight  till  do  last  man  die ;  and  ijf  I  be 
de  last  man,  what  will  I  do  ?  I  hold  up  de  flasa, 
and  if  I  die,  ^en  I  go  to  my  grave  consified  lot 
doing  my  duty.  De  President  of  de  Uiuted 
States  b  one  great  man  what  has  done  more 
good  dan  any  oder  man  what  ever  was  bonieiL 
I  bless  de  Lord  we  fight  for  so  good  Commander. 
I  have  no  more  to  say  now  and  evennnra-— 
Amen." 


Conscript  Quakers.  —  An  amusing  incident 
occurred  at  the  Provost  Marshid's  office  at  Uen. 
Lee's  head-quarters  at  Orange  Court  Iloose,  Va. 
Four  Quakers  were  brought  in  as  conscripts  from 
Loudon.  They  were  ordered  to  fall  in  tlie  ranks, 
in  onler  to  be  marched  to  the  command  to  ii(rhich 
thev  were  to  be  assigned.  They  refused,  saying, 
**  We  will  not  fiUl  in,  but  will  follow  whitbieroo- 
ever  thou  Icadcst"  A  few  persuasive  argumente, 
however,  in  the  shape  of  tnrusts  with  ba^oneti. 
ehanced  their  opinions,  and  they  fell  in  and 
marcned  ofi*  to  camp. 


The  President  and  the  Patmabtbb.  — > 

One  of  the  numerous  paymasters  at  Washington 

sought  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Lincoln.      He 

arrived  at  the  White  House  ciuite  op|x>rtunely, 

and  was  introduced  to  the  ri*esident  by  the 

I  United  States  Marshal,  with  his  blandest  smile. 

i  While  shaking  hands  with  the  President  the  pay* 

[master  remanced,  ^I  have  no. official  business 

with  you,  Mr.  President,  I  only  called  to  pay  my 

compliments."    ^  I  understand,"  replied  *^  honest 

Abe,"  **  and  fVom  the  compUiintB  of  the  8oldiert»  I 

think  that  is  all  you  doiMiy." 


Chbistmab  among  the  Fbebdmen.  —  It  is 
well  understood  that  Christmas  was  the  ffrand 
lioliday  of  the  slaves  on  the  southern  pTanta- 
Qons.  In  some  parts  of  the  South,  the  colored 
peoplo.have  this  year,  1863,  celebrated  it  with 
onuBual  zest  A  correspondent  writes  home  about 
one  celebration  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Ninth  I^u- 
isiana  Regiment,  corps  d'  Afrique,  and  tells  how 
(hey  met  and  gave  expression  to  their  feelings,  on 
Christmas  day  —  their  first  free  Christmas.    After 

ver,  and  speeches  were  in  order,  one  man, 
— -«'iant  spoke  about  as  follows : , 


An  Incident  of  Yicksburo. — A  oorre- 
spondent  relates  the  following:— A  wife  who 
Qwelt  in  the  West,  beyond  the  lakes,  whose  hus- 
band is  an  officer  in  the  aimy,  had  not  heanl 
from  him  for  some  witeks.  Two  small  boys 
were  with  him,  —  their  only  ones.  While  she  sat 
at  home,  reading  a  paper,  her  eyes  full  uikmi  a 
notice  of  the  death  or  her  husband.  All  tiie 
tenderness  of  a  mother^s  love,  all  the  strength  c^ 
a  wife's  devotion,  nerved  her  to  start  unmeuiately 
for  her  children,  and  clasp  them  to  a  widowed 
heart  Day  afler  day  passed ;  how  slowly  let  a 
mother  tell  ;^  how  tedious  let  a  widow  speak  wlw 
knows  her  idol  broken  in  a  distant  land*  Two 
weeks  were  pait  ere  iIm  i^a^hed  Vieksborg 
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Three  days  a  sand  bart  Wbat  toiiarel  At 
last  she  re^hed  the  hoped-for  city.  As  the  boat 
nearod  the  wharf  one  looked  at  the  crowd,  and 
saw  her  two  boys  upon  ponies,  and  beside  them 
the  father  and  husband.  One  long,  piercing  cry 
of  joy  filled  the  air ;  the  husband  flow,  rather 
than  ran,  and  took  the  lifeless  form  in  his  arms. 
It  was  too  much  of  joy  for  a  heart  overcharged 
with  grief.  Tlie  strinjzs  snapped  and  reason  tot- 
tered for  a  time,  to  faU,  in  two  days,  to  the  sleep 
of  death. 


gjrei  at  the  neglect  of  those  at  home  took  poose*> 
sion  of  him.  Happy  are  they  who  have  nomes 
and  loTed  ones  to  hear  froml  While  it  is  the 
cruelcst  of  all  neglect  not  to  write  to  tboso  rela- 
tives in  the  army ;  if  it  makes  them  sad  and  no- 
happy,  how  much  more  must  those  feel  wLote 
homes  are  in  possession  of  the  on6my,  and  they 
'.annot  hear  from  thoi/ielativefr" 


Thb  Amnesty  PROCLAkATiON.-^A  few  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  President's  Message 
and  Proclamation,  the  fact  of  its  promulgation 
having  been  made  known  to  the  rebel  pickets, 
they  manifested  groat  curiosity  to  hear  it;  and 
one  of  our  men  consenting  to  read  it  to  them, 
quite  a  party  collected  on  the  opposite  bank  to 
listen.  While  it  was  reading,  the  utmost  silence 
and  attention  were  preserved  by  the  listening 
rebels,  and  after  it  was  finished  one  of  them 
called  out :  **  Well,  that  sounds  about  right. 
We  *]l  go  back  to  camp  and  tell  the  bo}*s  about 
it"  Papers  are  fi*cc|ucutlv  exchanged  by  the 
pickets,  but  the  rebels  tell  our  men  that  their 
officers  do  not  like  them  to  get  our  papers  of  late 
M  **  there  is  nothing  encouraging  in  them." 


Letters  to  Soldiers.  —  The  army  conre- 
nondr.nt  of  the  Atalanta  **  Intelligencer,^  relates 
tne  followiug  incident  to  show  how  welcome  a  let- 
ViT  fixxn  homo  was  to  the  soldier,  and  how  de- 
pressing it  was  when  those  at^ome  neglected  to 
write  to  him : 

«*I  witnessed  an  incident  yesterday  which  goes 
far  to  show  how  welcome  a  letter  is  to  the  soldier, 
and  how  sad  he  feels,  when  those  at  home  neg- 
lect to  write  to  him.  As  I  was  riding  to  town  I 
heard  a  man  on  horacback  hail  another  in  *a 
wagon,  and,  going  up,  handed  him  a  letter. 
Another  man  in  the  same  wazon  inquired  if 
there  was  no  letter  for  him,  and  the  reply  was 
'none.'  It  was  at  that  moment  I  noted  the 
feeling  between  the  two  men  by  their  chang:ed 
countenances.  The  features  of  one  lit  up  with 
pleasure,  as  he  perused  the  enistle  in  his  hand,  — 
doubtless  the  letter  of  some  aear  wife  or  mother, 
—  and  as  he  read  it,  a  smile  of  joy  would  illumi- 
nate hw  weather-beaten  face.  This  was  happi- 
ness. It  was  an  basis  on  the  desert  of  his  rough 
life  of  danger  and  sufiering,  and  no  doubt  was 
welcomed  by  him  as  the  dearest  gift  a  relative 
could  send.  With  the  other  the  opposite  efiect 
was  observed ;  as  soon  as  the  woni  *  none '  had 
passed  the  lips  of  the  man  addressed,  the  look  of 
anxiety  with  which  the  question  was  put  faded 
away,  and  an  appearance  of  extreme  sorrow 
£ould  have  been  seen  plainly  stamped  on  his  featp 
arcs,  while  a  feeling  of  envyat  his  fortunate  com- 
ra^le  was  very  apparent  This  was  unhappincss. 
The  song  of  hope  that  had  illuminated  his  heart 
when  he  inquired  if  there  was  any  letter  for  him 
had  died  away,  and  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  re- 


ABOa  BEN  BDTLEB. 

A  sou  Ben  Butler  (mny  his  tribe  Increase !) 
Awoke  one  night  down  by  the  old  Belize,  \ 
And  saw,  outside  the  comfort  of  liis  room, 
Mnktnf?  it  warmer  for  the  gathering  gloom, 
A  black  man  shivering  in  tlie  wititcr^  cold. 
Exceodini;  courage  raiidc  Bon  Butler  bold, 
^nd  to  tlie  pretionce  in  the  dark  ho  said : 
'  What  wantost  thou  1 "     The  figure  raised  iu 

head, 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sod  occord 
Answered:   '*  The  men  who'll  serve  thepurpoM 

of  the  Lord." 
"  And  am  I  ono  f  "  said  Butlor.   "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  black  man.   Butler  spoke  more  low. 
But  cheerily  still  and  said :    "  A»  I  am  Dent 
Yon'll  not  nave  cause  to  toll  mo  that  again." 

The  figure  bowed  and  vanished.   The  next  night 
It  came  once  more,  environocl  strong  In  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  fireedom 

blessed. 
And  lo  1  Ben  Butler's  name  led  all  the  rest 


Anbcdotb  op  General  Sumner. —  "When- 
a  youns  roan,  bo  was  a  stigo-driver  among  the 
Berkshire  hills,  in  Massachusetts,  and  this  is  how 
he  happened  to  get  into  the  army :  At  a  time  in 
winter  when  the  roads  were  danzerous,  going 
down  a  steep  hill,  the  stage  slewed  and  turned 
over,  but  the  horses  kept  on.  One  of  the  passen- 
gers pushed  out  the  door  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
coach  and  climbed  upon  the  box,  and  attempted 
to  take  the  reins  from  Sumner's  hands.  **  You 
let  the  reins  alone  or  Til  throw  you  off  I "  said  the 
driver,  with  determination.  The  passenger  wise- 
ly abandoned  his  attempt  at  interference,  and 
Sumner  guided  the  team  firmly  till  it  was  safe  to 
stop  them,  dragging  the  overturned  coach  along, 
anu  so  saved  passengers  and  team.  The  passen- 
ger who  attempted  to  take  the  reins  was  General 
Worth.  He  was  so  impressed  with  young  Sum- 
ner's sterling  qualities  that  he  cultivated  his  ac- 
quaintance and  induced  him  to  join  the  army, 
and  the  cool  and  determined  driver  made  an  in- 
trepid commander." 

TnB  Bidlr  on  the  Battle-field.—^ 
Among  the  dead  of  one  of  the  battle-fields  before 
Richmond  was  a  rebel  soldier,  who  hiy  unburied 
several  days  after  the  conflict  Already  the 
flesh  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms  from  his  fin- 
gers, but  underneath  the  skeleton  hand  lay  an 
open  copy  of  the  Bible,  and  the  fingers  pressed 
upon  those  precious  words  of  the  twenty-Uuid 
r<<alm,  "  Thj  rod  and  %  tiaff  they  oomfcH  ~  " 
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ENLISTED. 


BT  W.  ▲.  KmALL. 


"  Tou'tb  donned  the  peeriess  nnilbim 

Of  good  old  Uncle  Sam  "  — 
Around  my  neck  her  armi  ibe  threw, 
And  to  her  breast  my  own  she  drew — 

With  tears  her  fond  eyes  swam. 

'  Tott're  dearer  to  me  than  I  thought  — 

Since  in  tliis  steadfast  hoe 
Tour  form  was  draped,  its  impress  takes 
A  depth  sach  as  a  hero's  makes  — 

Alt  luiil,  my  ovm  true  blue  1 

••  Prouder  am  I  to  see  you  thus  — 
Though  it  preludes  good-by  — 
Than  wore  you  crown^  perchance  a  king 
Whose  name  in  action  ne'er  did  ring, 
Whose  soul  gives  (kme  the  lie. 

**  Tour  stature  seems  to  fintn  in  height 
From  your  high  motive's  aim ; 
And  to  such  eminence  my  heart 
Is  lifted,  I  am  strong  to  part  — 
Oh  1  to  reserve  were  snamel  * 

**  Go,  save  our  country  I  she  is  first— 

Sund  guard  until  you  fall ; 
Or  Ull  the  danger  overcome 
Shall  respite  the  alarum-dnmi  <— 

I  will  delay  recall. 

'  Go,  where  along  the  lurid  front 
The  Union  vanguards  tramp  I 
Do  your  whole  duty,  danger  spurn. 
When  Freedom's  laurelled,  then  return  — 
These  jurms  shall  he  your  camp ! 

*'  As  I  would  ask,  so  von  have  done  — 
'  God  shield  you  1 '  is  my  charm  : 
Should  you  survive,  redeem  this  kiss 
And  should  you  perish,  one  will  miss 
From  life  lu  sweetest  balm. 

"  These  tears  attest  the  grief  I  feel  — 
God's  and  my  own  true  bin*  * 

For  every  one  speed  thou  a  shot^ 

When  quidm  tlie  foe  has  got. 
Valor  for  love  may  sue/' 

So  spoke  my  own  brave  girl,  and  flsdi 

Fearing  her  heart's  dread  pain 
Would  traitor  prove  unto  her  will. 
And  rising  witn  rebellious  thrill, 
FeiBuade  me  to  remain. 

To  die  for  her  were  sweeter  far 

Than  loved  by  less  to  live ; 
Such  natures  wear  an  asiiuct  grand, 
As  with  an  unreserving  iiand 

They  answer  Duty's  "  give  I 
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O  woman  I  how  much  patriot  fire 
Thy  breath  has  woke  to  flame  t 
How  many  heroes  were  not  such 
But  for  thy  consecrating  touch, 
.   None  less  than  God  can  nam« . 


A  REMARKABLE  PROPHBCT. 

Thb  vision  or  prophecy  of  Joseph  Hong,  wbiab 
is  pubUshed  below,  b  so  remarkable  in  Uie  aocnni- 
cy  of  soiLd  of  ita  details,  that  were  its  aullientictty 
not  attested  by  the  most  rpapectable  ami  reliable 
living;  witnesses,  we  shonUl  hardly  credit  it  The 
predicted  "civil  war,"  thiough  which  we  have 
just  passed  is  not  more  nn^lar  than  are  several 
other  fuaturu  in  the  fision  which  have  leea 
verified. 

Jo6e[)h  Ho&ff  was  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  Souiet3r  of  Friends.    At  the  date  of 
his  subjoined  vision,  in  1803,  this  Society  was  a 
unit,  the  division  in  it  not  having  occurred  until 
1827     Afler  the  teparaion,  lloag  afliliated  with 
the  orthodox  branch,  in  wlitch  connection  ho  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  at  tue  a^e  of  forty-five. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  early  sctdors  ol 
New-England,  and  lived  for  several  generations  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  although  he  was 
bom  in  Duchess  County,  New  York,  but  in  earlv 
life  removed  to  the  home  of  bis  ancestors.    In  his 
services. as  a  minister  he  travelteil  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  he  is  well  re- 
memMred  by  a  larce  number  of  the  old  members 
of  Uie  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  as  a 
very  cifted  and  spiritual-minded  minister.    Those 
who  knew  him  best  say  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  piety  and  very  correct  life  and  conversation 
nrom  his  youth ;  also,  that  his  s[>iritua]  peix^cpeions 
were  very  deep  and  clear,  so  mw:h  so  that  he  was 
often  favored  with  a  sense  of  the  condition  ol 
other  people  without  outward  knowlcd^,  and,  in 
many  instances,  known  to  persons  still  living, 
foretold  circumstances  which  occurred  long  after- 
f  ward,  and  of  which  he  could  have  had  no  kuowI* 
edge  whc  n  lie  predicted  them.    A  journal  of  his 
S  life  existe,  in  wiiich  tlie  author  says  Hoag  "  was  a 
I  man  of  good  understanding,  retentive  memory, 
'  and  a  mind  sea&oncd  with  grace.   1  lis  conversation 
was  truly  instructive.    He  appeared  most  conspic- 
uous in  the  gift  of  the  ministry,  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy."    The  following  is  Joseph  lioag's  vis- 
ion as  transcribed  by  his  daughter — who  is  still 
living — in  the  year  1805,  since  which  time  many 
duplicate  MS.  copies  have  been  made  and  pre- 
served by  members  of  the  Society,  as  a  cunous, 
interesting,  and,  as  the  sequel  has  shown,  an  amas- 
ingly  premonitory  document : 

**In  the  year  1803,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
month,  1  was  one  day  alone  in  the  field,  and  ob- 
served that  the  sun  shone  clear,  but  a  mist 
eclipsed  its  brightness. 

"  As  I  reflected  upon  the  sin^larity  of  the 
event,  my  mind  was  struck  into  a  silence  the  most 
solemn  I  ever  remembered  to  have  witnessed,  ibr 
all  mv  faculdos  were  low,  and  unusallv  brought 
into  deep  silence.  I  said  to  myself:  *  Wltat  can 
all  this  mean?  I  do  not  recollect  ever  bcibro  ts 
have  been  sensible  of  such  feelings.' 

**  And  I  heard  a  voice  from lieaven,  saying: 
*  This  which  thou  seesi  is  a  sign  of  the  present 
coining  times.  I  took  the  forefaf  hers  oi  this  country 
from  a  land  of  oppression ;  I  planted  them  here 
among  the  perple  ot  the  fc  res'.  1  iusUane<l  them  and 
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while  they  were  humble  I  blessed  them,  and  fed 
them,  and  they  became  a  numerous  jieople.  But 
they  liave  now  become  proud,  nnd  rorgotteu  me, 
who  nourished  them,  and  protected  them  in  the 
wilderress,  and  are  running  into  every  abomina- 
tion and  evil  practi<ie  of  wnich  the  old  countries 
are  guiltv,  anu  have  taken  quietude  from  the  land, 
and  sufiered  a  dividing  spirit  to  come  among 
them  —  lift  up  thine  eyes  and  behold.'  And  I 
saw  them  dividing  in  great  heat.  The  division 
began  in  the  churches  on  points  of  doctrine.  It 
commenced  in  Uie  Presbyterian  Society,  and 
went  through  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, and  m  its  progress  and  close,  its  effects 
were  the  same.  Those  who  dissented  went  off 
with  high  heads  and  taunting  lanpiagc,  and  those 
*  who  kept  to  their  original  sentiments  ap])enred 
exercised  and  sorrowful.  And  when  the  dividing 
spirit  entered  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  raged  in 
as  high  degree  as  in  any  I  had  noticed  or  before 
discovered ;  and,  as  before,  those  who  separated 
went  off  with  lofly  looks,  and  taunting,  censuring 
inngungc.  Those  wlio  kept  their  ancient  princi- 
ples retired  bv  themselves.  It  next  appeared  in 
the  Lodges  of  the  Free  Masons ;  it  broke  out  in 
appeararice  like  a  volcano,  inasmuch  as  it  set  the 
country  in  an  uproar  for  a  time. 

**  I'h'en  it  entered  politics  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  did  not  stop  until  it  produced  a  civil 
war.  An  abundance  of  blood  was  shed  in  the 
course  of  the  combat ;  the  Southern  States  lost 
their  power,  and  slavery  was  anniliilated  from 
,  their  borders,  llien  a  monarchical  power  sprang 
Qp,  took  the  government  of  the  States,  established 
A  national  reUgion,  and  made  all  societies  tribu- 
tary to  support  its  expenses.  I  saW  them  take 
Croncrty  mim  Friends.  I  was  amazed  at  be- 
oluing  all  this,  and  I  heard  a  voice  proclaiming : 
'  This  power  shall  not  always  stand,  but  with  it  I 
will  chastise  my  Church  until  they  return  to  the 
faithfulness  of  their  forefathers ;  thou  seest  what 
is  coming  upon  thy  native  country  for  their  in 
iouities  and  the  blood  of  Africa,  the  remembrance 
of  which  has  come  up  before  me.' 

*'  This  vision  is  yet  for  many  days.  I  had  no 
idea  of  writing  it  for  many  years,  until  it  became 
such  a  burden,  that,  for  my  own  relief,  I  have 
written  it" 


TuE  True  Balance.  —  Two  councilmen  of 
New  Orleons  were  one  evening  in  February,  1861, 
reeling  down  to  the  city  hall  steps  discussing 
politics,  as  well  as  their  cups  and  liiccups  would 
permit  them.    One  said  solemnly,  — 

**  llie  South's  true  balance  must  not  be  over- 
thrown ; "  to  which  the  other  replied,  — 

"  Confound  the  South's  balance ;  try  to  keep 
ywii  own." 


An  Irish  Regular. — The  following  dialogue 

wok  place  between  Lieutenant  A.  C.  C d,  late 

i9i  the  United  States  Texan  arniv,  and  Pat  Fletch- 
er, ono  of  the  privates  of  the  Second  Cavaby,  at 
Carlisle,  then  near  Fort  Bliss :  — 


Officer.  —  Well,  Pat,  am't  you  going*  to  follow 
the  General  (Twiggs)  P 

Pat. — If  Gineral  Scott  ordhers  us  to  folly  huna 
sir,  begor,  'I  jby  (Pat's  horse)  can  gallop  as  well  . 
as  the  best  cf 'em. 

Officer,  — I  mean,  wc  n't  yo!i  leave  the  abolition 
army,  and  join  the  free  South? 

Fat.  —  Uegor,  I  nev*7  enlisted  in  th*  abolition 
army,  ar.  J  never  will.  I  agreed  to  sarre  Uncle 
Sam  for  five  year,  and  the  divil  a  pin  mark  wat 
made  in  the  contract,  n  ith  my  coi.&mt,  ever  since. 
When  my  time  is  up,  if  the  army  isn't  the  same 
as  it  is  now,  I  won't  join  it  agin. 

Q^ctfr.  — Pat,  the  "Second"  (Cavalry)  waa 
eighteen  months  old  when  you  and  I  joined.  The 
man  who  raised  our  gnllant  regiment  is  now  the 
Southern  President ;  the  man  who  so  lately  com- 
manded it,  is  now  a  Southern  General.  Can  you 
remain  in  it,  when  they  are  gone  ? 

Pat.  —  Well,  you  see,  the  fact  of  the  matther 
is,  Lieut  C,  I  ain't  much  of  a  scholar ;  I  can't 
argue  the  question  with  you  ;  but  what  would  my 
mother  say,  if  I  dosorted  my  colors?  Oh,  the 
divil  a  give-in  I'll  ever  give  in,  now,  and  that's 
the  ind  of  it  I  tried  to  run  away  once,  a  few  ' 
weeks  after  enlistin',  but  a  man  wouldn't  be 
missed  thin.  It's  quite  different  now,  Lieutenanti 
and  I'm  going  not  to  disgrace  neither  iv  my 
countries. 

Officer,  —  Do  you  know  that  you  will  have  to 
fire  on  green  Irish  colors,  in  the  Southern  ranks  F 

Pat  —  And  won't  you  have  to  fire  on  U:.em 
colors,  (])ointing  to  the  flag  at  Fort  Bliss,)  that 
yerself  and  five  of  us  licked  nineteen  rangers  un- 
der P  Sure,  it  isn't  a  greater  shame  for  an  Irish- 
man to  fire  on  Irish  colors,  than  for  an  American 
to  fire  on  American  colors.  An'  th'  oath  '11  be 
on  my  side,  you  know.  Lieutenant 

Officer.  —  Confound  the  man  that  relies  on 
Paddies,  I  sny. 

Pat.  —  Tlie  same  compliments  to  desartert, 
your  honor. 


Anecdote  op  Roger  A.  Prtor.  —  The  fol- 
lowing occurred  during  the  attack  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter in  1861.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  Virginia, 
ex-member  of  Congress,  was  one  of  the  second 
deputation  that  waited  upon  Major  Anderson. 
He  was  the  ver}  embodiment  of  Southern  chiv- 
alry. Literally  dressed  to  kill,  bristling  with 
bowie-knives  and  revolvers,  like  a  walking  arse- 
nal, he  appeared  to  think  himself  individually 
capable  or  capturing  the  fort,  without  any  extra- 
neous assistance.  Inside  of  the  fort  he  seemed 
to  think  himself  master  of  every  thing — mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed  —  and,  m  keeping  with 
this  pretension,  seeing-  upon  the  table  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  glass  of  brandy,  drank  it  mthout 
ceremony.  Surgeon  (afterward  General  Craw- 
ford, who  had  witnessed  the  feat,  approached  him 
and  said :  "  Sir,  what  you  have  drank  is  poison 
—  it  was  the  iodide  of  potassium  —  you  are  a 
dead  man!**  The  representative  of  chivalrr  in- 
stantly collapsed,  bowie-knives,  revolvers  ana  aJl, 
and  passed  mto  the  hands  of  Surgeon  Crawfcnd, 
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who,  bv  purgings,  pumpings,  and  pukinp^s,  de- 
fbated  nis  own  prophecy  in  regard  to  his  fate. 
Bir.  Prypr  laft  iPort  Sumter  a  "  wiser  if  not  a 


better  man." 


TAKEN   BY  THE   PIRATES. 

The  foKowin^  letter  is  from  a  young  Scotch- 
man, who  married  a  wife,  and  set  sail  from  New 
York  for  Cardenas ;  the  vessel  was  taken  by  a 
rebel  piratical  craft,  and  the  party  had  the  pleas- 
ure or  a  visit  to  Charleston,  S.  C. :  — ' 

Matanzas,  Not.  11, 18A1. 

We  sailed  from  New  York  on  board  the  brig 
Betsy  Ames,  on  October  dth.  In  all  we  were  six 
passengers,  beside  Mrs.  Burtlett,  the  wife  of  the 
oaptain.  We  were  bound  for  Cardenas,  and  all 
went  well  until  the  morning  of  the  17th  ult, 
when  we  observed  a  schooner  making  right  for 
us.  There  was  nothing  suspicious  about  her  at 
ftrst  sight,  but  about  nine  A.  M.  she  fired  at  us, 
her  shot  falling  short  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Captain  Bartlett  then  ordereu  all  sail  to  be 
made,  but  the  breeze  shortly  after  died  away, 
and  the  now  suspicious  schooner  made  upon  us, 
and  fired  another  shot,  which  also  fell  a  little 
abort  of  our  vessel.  A  third  shot  was  fired, 
but  we  could  not  see  in  what  direction  it  went. 
They  fired  a  fourth  shot,  which  passed  close 
alongside  our  brig.  This  latter  result  caused 
our  captain  to  take  in  sail  and  jog  along  more 
leisurely,  till  the  schooner  made  up  to  us  about 
twelve  o'clock,  M.  Still,  we  could  not  tell  what 
the  little  craft  was,  as  she  had  no  color  flying. 

When  she  came  up  to  us,  the  captain  of  the 
tchooner  ordered  our  captain  to  take  one  of  his 
boats  and  come  on  board  with  his  papers,  to 
which  be  responded,  **  My  boats  ai^  unfit  for  ser- 
▼ioe."  The  captain  of  tne  schooner  then  said, 
**  I  will  come  on  board  your  brig,  tlien,"  which  he 
Immediately  did.  He  came  in  his  own  boat/  with 
an  officer  and  four  men,  when  the  captain  and  his 
officer  went  down  into  the  cabin  with  our  captain, 
and  took  possession  of  all  his  papers ;  then  told 
him  that  he  was  a  prisoner  or  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

While  the  officers  were  in  the  cabin,  the  men 
who  were  left  in  the  boat  sprang  on  deck  and 
mto  the  forehold,  from  which  they  took  two  bar- 
rels of  'potatoes,  about  two  dozen  cabbages,  and 
%  coil  or  rope,  and  put  them  into  their  boat 

When  the  officers  came  up  on  deck  again,  they 
ordered  our  crew  to  the  boat,  and  thence  to  the 
privateer,  which  proved  to  be  the  Flying  Sally, 
of  Charleston,  on  board  of  which  there  were 
about  sixty  men  and  two  pivot-guns.  In  a  short 
time  a  prize  crew  was  sent  on  board,  and  as  our 
CAUtaiu'had  his  wife,  they  did  not  transfer  liim. 

rfie  prize  crew  were  seven  in  alL  The  master 
was  an  old  cooper,  named  Joseph  Tully,  who 
jsed  to  cooper  both  at  Matanzas  and  Cardenas. 
'  He  evidently  knew  nothing  of  seamanship. 

About  two  o'clock  we  parted  with  the  pirate 

iobooner,  and  nothing  particular  occurred  until 

:  the  24U^  at  daybreak,  when  we  mad6  land,  but 


did  not  know  where  we  were.  Some  of  the  crew 
said  we  wei-e  north  oi  Charleston  i  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  wp  were  sout  a  of  North  Eilisto,  wheze 
we  ran  agroui  d  and  lo«t  our  false  keel,  but  eot 
off  ogain,  and  went  to  sea.  On  the  following  day 
we  ^aw  no  land,  and  on  tbs  evening  of  the  27tn 
we  made  the  land  of  St  Ilel^rna,  almost  the  exact 
pla:e  where  w  i  were  c;i  the  2dth.  After  tacking 
off  and  on  all  night,  we  w^re  still  in  the  same  place. 
Then  we  beat  Up  to  the  North  Edisto  Inlet 

While  beating  up  we  espied  a  schooner,  which 
fact  caused  the  crowd  to  take  alarm,  and,  to  a 
man,  they  rushed  oelow,  armed  themselves  with 
their  swords,  knives,  and  pistols,  bagged  their 
clothing  and  a  few  little  valuables,  then  prepared 
for  the  boats,  as  they  intended  to  beach  the  brig. 
They  were  apprehensive  that  the  vessel  sighted 
was  a  United  btates  gunboat  When  they  came 
on  deck,  however,  and  took  another  observation, 
they  discovered  that  it  was  only  a  little  schooner. 
Then  we  made  tiie  inlet,  when  a  boat's  crew, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  came  on  board,  and  piloted 
us  up  to  the  anchorage,  about  forty  miles  inland. 
There  they  discharged  their  prizes,  and  the  ves- 
sels were  towed  up  to  Charleston  by  tow-boats. 

We  arrived  at  Charleston  at  about  three  o'clock* 
P.  M.,  on  the  27th.  Next  morning  the  steamer 
General  Clinch  took  us  on  board,  with  our  bag- 
gage. I  may  also  state,  that  the  steamer  Planter 
towed  us  up  to  this  safe  **  pirates'  village  ground." 

When  we  got  into  Charleston  the  prize  captain 
took  us  to  a  private  boarding-house,  his  agent 
having  closed  nis  office  previous  to  our  arrivaL 

Next  morning  we  strolled  about  the  city,  and 
called  upon  the  Biitish  Consul,  who  told  us^ 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  he  could  render  us 
no  assistance,  as  we  had  done  wrong  in  taking 
our  passage  on  board  an  American  vessel,  know- 
ing that  the  two  countries  were  at  war ;  therefore, 
if  the  owners  of  the  prize  had  the  good  feeling  to 
pay  our  expenses,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  from 
their  generous  character^  but  they  could  not  be 
forced  to  do  so.  About  twelve  o'clock  we  were 
called  upon  to  go  to  the  marshal's  office,  and 
when  we  got  there  the  marshal  told  us  that  we 
were  prisoners.  We  were  then  sent  to  the  city 
jaiL  The  captain's  wife,  and  the  other  lady  of 
our  company,  did  not  accompany  us  to  the  jail. 
We  remained  in  this  limbo  till  half  past  eight 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  having  been  released  at  that  time 
through  the  exertions  of  Her  British  Majesty's 
Consul,  Mr.  Bunce,  who  had  been  induced  to  act 
then  only  because  an  old  English  captain,  who 
saw  us  in  prison,  went  to  him  and  prevailed  ijiod 
him  to  use  his  influence  in  our  behalf. 

The  next  day  we  looked  round  to  see  if  we 
could  devise  any  means  of  getting  away.  The 
Spanish  Consul  informed  us  that  the  only  schoon- 
er which  was  going  for  some  time  had  Ijcen 
loaded,  and  had  sailed  already  for  Matanzas, 
However,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr. 
Salas,  the  owner  of  two  vessels  which  were  ready 
for  sea,  and  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Bunce  had  been 
to  him  to  endeavor  to  procure  m  a  passage ;  and 
at  he  could  not  oaaist  ub»  Mr.  Bains  o&red  ic 
take  oe  *^  MatACiaa  on  credit    That  arrange 
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ment  included  the  other  British  passengers,  my 
wife,  and  myself.  The  other  three  passengers 
were  Germans,  haying  American  passports,  and 
oould  not  be  taken  on  ooard  the  scnooner  Jasper. 
The  crew  on  board  this  craft  declared  her  un- 
seaworthy,  after  getting  their  advanced  pay,  and 
left  Mr.  Salas  had  therefore  to  ship  another 
eiew,  and  we  got  ready  for  sea.  As  the  bark 
Uowena  was  getting  her  name  changed  to  tlie  Sl 
Helena  of  Charleslon,  S.  C,  having  been  loaded 
with  a  cargo  of  naval  stores,  awaitmg  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  run  the  blockade,  we  waited  and 
went  out  with  her.  So,  on  the  night  of  the  2d 
inst,  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  a  steamer,  and  we 
followed  her  as  closely  as  we  could  out  past  the 
United  States  vessels,  and  in  half  an  hour  were 
alter  her,  and  could  see  the  lights  of  the  United 
States  ships  quite  distinctly,  although  none  of 
them  seemed  to  make  any  movement,  and  did  not 
observe  us.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock,  P.  M., 
when  we  got  clear  of  their  lights.  Then  we 
thought  ourselves  safe  on  the  sea  once  more. 
We  arrived  here  safely  on  the  night  of  Saturday, 
the  0th  inst 

And  now,  when  I  think  of  the  scenes  I  have 
passed  through  since  I  left  New  York,  (the  scenes 
of  a  honeymoon  excm-sion,)  what  impressed  me 
most  was  the  almost  death-like  solemn  appearance 
of  Charleston,  and  the  entire  al)8ence  or  anything 
like  business.  It  appeared  as  if  a  Scotch  fust  day 
was  being  observed.  At  least  one  half  of  the 
•tores  have  "To  Let"  posted  upon  the  shut 
doors,  and  those  which  are  occupied  are  all  closed 
at  noon  every  day,  and  every  man  has  to  turn  out 
to  drill,  or  be  fined  by  the  police  the  next  day. 

Another  thing  which  struck  me  was  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  '*  hard  cash."  One  of  my  com- 
panions and  I  went  into  a  bar-room  to  have  a 
drink,  and  the  only  money  we  had  to  offer  was 
Spanish.  My  friend  offered  a  two  dollar  piece, 
but  the  bar-keeper  was  bewildered ;  he  did  not 
know  its  value,  and  asked  us  what  it  was  worth. 
Being  informed  that  it  was  worth  two  dollars 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  in  Cuba,  he  offered  two 
dollars  twenty-five  cents  in  paper  change.  Then 
a  crowd  gathered  around  us,  staring  their  eyes 
out  of  their  heads,  almost,  at  the  novelty  of  the 
sight  of  gold,  and  many  of  them  seemed  really 
anxious  to  be  the  pos8es8ors.  We  saw  no  small 
change  except  pieces  of  pai)er,  which  certify  that 
they  are  "good  for  five  cents,"  "good  for  ten 
cents,"  and  so  on. 

I  must  say  that  men,  women,  and  children  in 
Charleston  seem  united  in  the  cause  of  secession. 
When  they  found  that  one  of  my  fellow-passen- 
gers and  myself  were  Scotchmen,  they  treated  us 
very  respectfully.  Though  our  Consul  did  not  at 
first  seem  to  sympathize  with  us,  still  he  exerted 
himself  well  on  our  behalf  when  he  found  that 
we  were  in  prison.  All  seemed  to  have  great  re- 
i]«ct  fox  him  in  Charleston. 


A  Paophect. — The  following,  translated  a 
%w  years  since  by  a  Indy,  who  is  an  inmate  of  a 
religious  Institutioa  in  the  vioinity  cf  Washing- 


ton, has  a  peculiar  interest  The  originii/  is  io 
Latin,  and  Dears  marks  of  great  antjquity.  It  is 
•aid  to  have  been  written  by  a  recluse,  some  eta- 
turies  sinc» :  -  -       . 

« Bc^)re  tb'rtcen  unitt^d 

Sliall  b'^  thri:3e  what  thcr  ar^ 
The  eagle  shall  be  biightc<{ 
By  the  lightning  of  war. 

When  sixty  w  ended. 

And  one  tLk^s  its  place, 
There  br 'others  offended 

Shall  deal  mutual  diagnoe. 

If  whit3  remain  white. 
And  black  stlU  be  blaoi, 

Or.ce  more  they'll  unite 
And  bring  happiness  back. 

But  whenever  the  Cress 
Stands  aloft  'mong  the  Stars, 

They  shall  gain  by  Uieir  loss, 
And  thus  end  all  their  wars." 


Opcci  ITION  OF  Fort  Sumter.  — The  follow- 
ing impressive  incident  occiurred  at  Fort  Sumtei 
on  Major  Anderson  taking  possession  of  that 
place  in  December,  1860 :  It  is  known  that  the 
American  flag  brought  away  from  Fort  Moultrie 
was  raised  at  Sumter  precisely  at  noon  on  thf 
27th  of  that  month.  It  was  a  scene  that  will 
be  a  memorable  reminiscence  in  the  lives  of  thoM 
who  witnessed  it  A  short  time  before  noon, 
Major  Anderson  assembled  the  whole  of  his  little 
force,  with  the  workmen  employed  on  the  fort, 
around  the  foot  of  the  flag-stafil  llie  national 
ensign  was  attached  to  the  cord,  and  Maior  An- 
derson, holding  the  end  of  the  lines  in  his  hand, 
knelt  reverenUy  down^  The  officers,  soldiers, 
and  men  clustered  around,  many  o£  them  on  their 
knees',  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  The  chaplain  made  an  earnest 
prayer  —  such  an  appeal  for  support,  encourage- 
ment, and  mercy  as  one  would  make  who  felt 
that "  man's  oxtrcnn'ty  is  Ood's  opportunity."  As 
the  earnest,  solemn  words  of  the  8i)caker  ceased, 
and  the  men  responded  Amen  with  a  fervenov 
that  perhaps  they  had  never  before  experienced, 
Major  Anderson  drew  the  "Star-spangled  Ban- 
ner "  up  to  the  top  of  the  staff,  the  band  broke 
out  with  the  national  air  of  "  Hail,  Columbia ! " 
and  loud  and  exultant  cheers,  repeated  again  and 
again,  were  given  by  the  officers,  soldiers,  and 
workmen.  "  If,"  said  the  narrator,  "  South  Carr*- 
lina  had  at  that  moment  attacked  the  fort,  thert 
would  have  been  no  hesitation  upon  the  part  of 
any  man  within  it  about  defending  the  flag." 


Incident  op  the  Whttf  House,  Va.  Ob 
the  occupation  of  the  White  House,  Va.,  by  tLt 
soldiers  of  General  McLellan,  a  sniall  piece  of 
naper,  bearing  '.he  -  foUowizig  uissription,  was 
found  pinned  on  'he  using  o^m  inier  doortr— 
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.**  Northern  soldiers,  who  profess  to  reverence 
Washington,  forbear  to  desecrate  the  house  of  his 
first  married  life,  the  property  of  his  wife,  now 
owned  by  her  descendants. 

''  A  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Washington.'' 

Beneath  the  inscription  was  written  the  fcow- 
Vig: 

''  Ladt  :  A  Northern  officer  has  protected  your 
property  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the 
lequest  of  your  overseer." 


J.  M.  Learned,  of  Oxford  ville,  New  Ilaup- 
shire,  had  three  twins  in  the  army.  Two  of 
them,  twenty. 'hree  years  old,  were  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Fourteenth.  The  tl<vd,  whose  mate  is 
a  girl,  was  in  the  Fifth  New  H<anpshire  regiment. 


A  FionriNa  Clerqyman.  —  Rev.  B.  C.  Waid, 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  the  viUage 
of  Oeneseo,  Illinois,  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  forsake  the  pulpit  for  the  field.  He  received 
authority  to  raise  a  compmiy  of  infantry,  but 
proposed  to  enlist  clergymen  only.  An  appeal  to 
uis  clerical  brethren,  published  over  his  own  sig- 
nature, caUed  upon  '*  the  fighting  stock  of  the 
church  militant "  to  prove  to  the  world  their  will- 
ingness to  *'  seal  with  their  blood  what  they  have 
talked  in  their  pulpits,"  and  closed  with  tliis  ex- 
traordinary passage : 

**  Much  as  we  have  said  and  doiie  to  prove  our 
loyalty,  we  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood, 
striving  against  sin.  Shall  we  now,  at  the  call 
of  Chnst,  come  out  firom  beliind  our  velvet-cush- 
ioned barracks,  whence  we  have  so  often  hurled 
bold,  indignant  words  at  the  giant  iniquity  of  the 
age,  and  meet  it  face  to  face  with  the  hot  shot  of 
liudd  artillery,  with  the  gleaming  bayonet,  or  with 
slashing  sabres  in  hand-to-hand  encounter  P  " 


The  Last  Man  op  Beaufort.  —  On  the  day 
the  town  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  was  entered  by  the 
national  troops,  all  the  inhabitants  were  found  to 
have  fled,  except  one  white  man,  who,  being  too 
much  intoxicated  to  join  his  compatriots  in  tught, 
had  been  forced'  to  remain  behind. 

«•  Tis  the  last  man  at  Beaufort 

Left  sitting  aloin, .  . 
All  his  valiant  compaiiions 

Had  *  vamosed '  and  gone  i 
No  secesh  of  his  kindred 

To  comfort  fs  nigh, 
And  his  liquor's  expended, 

The  botue  is  dry ! 
We'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one, 

Or  harshlv  condemn  — 
Since  your  friends  have  all « missled,' 

You  can't  sleep  with  them ; 
And  it's  no  joking  matter 

To  sleep  with  the  dead ; 
80  we'll  take  you  back  with  us  — 

Jim,  lift  up  his  head ! 
He  muttered  some  words 

As  they  bore  him  away. 
And  the  brecso  thus  repeated 

The  words  he  did  say : 
<  When  the  liquor's  all  out. 

And  your  friends  they  have  flown* 
'  O.  who  would  inhabit 

'fhia  Beaufort  alone ) ' " 


A  Eeiciniscbnc?  cp  Abraham  Lincoln.- 
When  the  oonventicu  was  held  in  Chicaj^o,  which 
nominated  Mr*  liti^oln  for  the  Prouiduucy  in 
1860,  a  r6Spectab.e  gentleman  in  Massuohusetts 
—  not  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  —  was  induced  to 
take  the  opportunity,  in  company  with  several 
delegates  and  others  interested  in  the  objects  of 
the  convention,  to  go  out  to  Chicago,  ana  spend 
a  few  days  in  visiting  that  section  of  the  country. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  fi'.iul  balloting 
was  had,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated,  it  liap- 
pened  that  a  train  of  cars  started  upon  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  passing  through  Springfield,  tlie 
place  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  residence,  and  Mr.  R.,  the 
gentleman  alluded  to,  took  passage  in  the  same. 
Arriving  at  Springfield,  he  put  up  at  a  public 
house,  and  loitering  upon  the  front  door  steps, 
had  the  cmiosity  to  inquire  of  the  landlord  where 
Mr.  Lincoln  lived.  Whilst  giving  the  neces- 
sary directions,  tlio  landlord  suddeidy  remarked, 
**lhore  is  Mr.  Lincoln  now,  coming  down  the 
sidewalk;  that  tall,  crooked  man,  loosely  walk- 
ing this  way  {  if  you  wish  to  see  him  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  by  putting  yourself  in  his 
track." 

In  a  few  moments  the  object  of  his  cixririsit) 
reached  the  point  our  friend  occnnied,  who  atl- 
vancing,  ventured  to  accost  him  thus :  "  Is  this 
Mr.  Lincoln  P  "  "  That,  sir,  is  my  name."  "  My 
name  is  R.,  from  Plymouth  county,  Massachu- 
setts, and  learning  tnat  you  have  to-day  been 
made  the  public  property  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  ventured  to  introduce  myself  with  a  view  to 
a  brief  acquaintance,  hoping  you  >i  ill  pardon  such 
a  patriotic  curiosity  in  a  stranger."  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  liis  salutations  Mith  cordiality,  told  him 
no  apolo^  was  necessary  for  his  introduction,  and 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  to  his  residence. 
lie  had  just  come  from  the  telegraph  ofiice,  where 
he  had  learned  the  fact  of  his  nomination,  and 
was  on  his  return  home  when  our  friend  met  and 
accompanied  him  thither. 

Arriving  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  residence,  he  was  in* 
troduced  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  two  boys,  and 
entered  into  conversation  in  relation  to  the  Lincoln 
family  of  the  old  colony  —  the  Hingham  Genera] 
Lincoln  pf  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  the  two 
Worcester  Lincolns,  brothers,  who  were  Govern- 
ors of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  In  reply  to  Mr.  R.'s  inquiry  whether 
Mr.  Lincoln  could  trace  his  ancestry  to  either  of 
those  early  families  of  his  own  name,  Mr.  Lin< 
coin,  with  a  cliaractoriHtio  facet  iouoneHs,  replied 
that  he  could  not  say  that  he  ever  hud  an  ancestor 
older  than  his  father,  and  therefore  Lad  it  not  in 
his  power  to  trace  his  genealcgy  to  so  patriotio 
ascuroe  as  old  General  Hncoln  or  the  Fevolutioii 
-*  though  le  wished  he  coujd.    After  mmim  for- 
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bs  Bcemed  lamiliBr,  Mr.  K.  desired  the  privilege 
of  -writing  a  letter  to  be  dospatclied  by  the  next 
maiL  Mr.  Lincoln  very  promptlj'  and  kindl]'  pro- 
vided him  with  the  neceaanry  mennn.  Ai  he  be- 
gan to  write,  Mr.  Lincoln  appronclied,  and  tap- 


to  report  his  faults  to  the  public  "  By 
■ir,"  protested  Mr.  R. ;  "I  am  wriling  borne  to 
my  wife,  who,  I  dare  lay,  will  hardly  credit  the 
fact  that  I  am  writing  in  ja\ir  house,  "  O,  »ir," 
exctoimed  Mr,  Lincoln,  "  ir  your  wife  doubt"  your 
word,  I  will  cheerfully  indorne  it,  if  you  will  cive 
me  permiBsion ; "  and  taking  the  pen  from  Mr. 
B.,  he  wrote  the  foliovring  words,  in  a  clear  hand, 
upon  the  blank  page  of  the  letter; 

"I  im  happf  to  uy  thnt  your  husband  is  at  tha 
present  time  a  ([iieit  id  my  houHF,  ind  in  due  tinia  1 
Imst  jTiu  wlU  greet  hii  oaie  rolura  to  the  bosom  of 
his  familj.  A,  Lmcoui." 

Tills  gave  our  friend  an  eicollent  autograph 
rf  Mr,  Lincoln,  besides  bearing  witness  to  his 
hospiluble  and  cheerful  spirit. 

Whilst  thus  engaged  in  pleasant  converaation, 
the  ears  arrived  that  brought  from  Chicago  the 
oommittee  of  the  conTention  appointed  to  notify 
Mr,  liincoln  of  his  nomination.  He  received 
them  at  the  door,  and  conducted  them  to  seats 
in  fais  parlor.  Our  frteiid,  who  reloted  the  inter- 
view to  us,  says  that  on  the  reception  of  this 
oommittee  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  lomewhat  em- 
barrassed, but  soon  resumed  his  wonted  tran- 
quillity and  cheerfulness.  At  the  proper  time  tlie 
chairman  of  the  cotitmiltee  arose,  and,  with  be- 
coming digtuty,  informed  Mr,  Lincoln,  that  he 
and  his  fellows  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
vention now  in  lesaion  at  Chicsgn,  to  infom  bim 
Ibat  he  had  that  day  been  unanimously  nomi- 
nated to  thefofHce  of  I'resident  of  the  United 
States,  and  asked  his  permission  to  report  to  that 
body  liis  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  with  becoming  modesty,  but  very  band- 
•oinely,  replied,  that  he  felt  his  insufficiency  for 
the  vast  responsibilities  which  must  devolve  upon 
that  ofHce  under  the  impending  circumstances 
of  the  times,  but  if  Qod  and  bis  eountrv  called 
for  his  serviced  in  that  direction,  he  should  shrink 
from  no  duty  that  might  be  imposed  upon  him, 
wnd  therefore  be  should  not  decliue  the  nomi- 

After  this  ceremony  had  passed,  Mr.  Lincoln 
miiarked  to  the  company,  that  ns  an  appropriole 
conclusion  to  an  interview  so  important  and  in- 
teresting as  tliat  which  had  Just  transpired,  he 
supposed  good  manners  would  require  that  he 
should  treat  the  committee  with  something 
drink  ;  and  opening  a  door  that  led  into  a  roi 
in  the  rear,  he  called  out,  "  Mery  I  Mary  !  "  A 
^rl  responded  to  the  call,  wliom  Mr,  Lincoln 
spoke  a  fuw  words  to  in  an  nnder-Ioneg  and,  closing 
the  door,  returned  agnin  to  converse  with  his 
guests.  In  a  few  minutes  the  maiden  entered, 
Dcarin;;  a  large  waiter,  containing  several  glass 
tnmbleiB,  and  a  large  pitcher  in  the  midst,  oud 


placed  it   iptiD  the  centre-'able;     Mr.  Idoeohi 

1,  and  gravely  iddrvaing  the  ;ompanj,  s^. 

Qenticmen,-  we  mujt  plEdf;e  our  mutual 
healths  in  the  most  beslthy  beverage  which  our 
God  has  given  to  man  ;  it  is  the  only  beverage  f 
have  ever  v:c^.  or  allored  in  my  family,  and  1 
ot  conirientioualy  depirt  fi'OTL  it  on  the 
present  occasion  g  it  is  'jure  Adam's  ide  from  Ibl 
spring;"  wad  taking  a  tuiebli.T,  be  touched  it  to 
bis  lips  ard  pledged  th(  m  Us  hig'r.est  respecta  in 
-  cup  of  cold  water.  Of  courri,  all  hia  guests 
ire  constrained  to  admirs  his  consistency,  and 
join  in  his  example, 

Mr.  R.,  when  he  went  to  Chicago,  hod  but  little 
political  sympathy  with  th?  Republican  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Mr,  Lincoln  ;  but  when  he 
as  he  did  see  for  himself,  his  sturdy  sdher- 
to  a  high  moral  principle,  he  returned  an 
admirer  of  the  man,  and  a  lealous  advocate  of 
his  election. 


•ALL  'WB  ASK  IS  TO  DE  I.ET  ALONS." 


As  vonce  I  vslked  by  a  dismal  Bwamp, 
There  sot  an  old  cove  In  the  dsrk  and  danip^ 
And  at  everybody  as  passed  that  road 
A  stick  or  a  stone  this  old  cove  tbrowed. 
And  venever  be  fluns  bis  stick  or  hia  atons^ 
He'd  set  up  a  song  ol  ••  Let  me  alone," 

"  Let  me  alone,  far  I  loves  to  shy 

These  bits  of  things  at  the  paMCrs-by  ( 

Let  me  alone,  for  I'm  got  your  tin. 

And  lots  of  o'hcr  traps  snuglj  in  ; 

Ix!t  me  alone  —  I  am  rig^ng  a  boat 

To  grab  votevcr  you've  ^Dt  ailoet; 

In  a  veek  or  so  I  expects  to  come. 

And  turn  you  out  of  your  ouse  and  mnei 

I'm  a  quiet  old  cove,"  rayc  he,  with  a  groKi  | 

'<  All  I  axes,  is.  Let  me  aloje." 

Just  then  came  alqng,  on  the  self  tome  vay, 
Another  old  cove,  and  began  for  to  say  ; 
"  Let  you  alone  I    That's  comin'  it  strong  I 
You've  kn  let  alone  —  a  darned  sight  too  long  I 
Of  all  the  sarce  that  ever  I  heerdl 


'  "  You  must  have  a  lesson  to  stop  your  tricks. 
And  cure  you  of  shying  them  stones  and  sticks  i 
And  I'll  have  my  hatduare  back,  and  my  cosh, 
And  knock  your  scow  into  tamal  smash; 
And  if  ever  I  catches  you  round  my  ranch, 
I'll  string  you  up  to  the  neareat  branch. 
The  brst  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  bed. 
And  keep  a  decent  tongue  in  your  head  ; 
For  I  reckon,  before  you  and  I  are  done. 
You'll  wish  you  had  let  faoneit  folks  aloMh" 

The  old  cove  stspried,  and  the  other  old  0O¥<^ 
lie  sot  quite  still  In  hi.i  cypress  giove. 
And  lie  looked  at  his  stick,  revolvin'  slow, 
Vcther  'twere  sofa  to  shy  it  or  n?  ; 
And  he  grumbled  or,  tn  in  injured  (one, 
•  All  that  i  axed  vts,  J4J  mt  dm*." 
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The  Man  who  wouldn't  be  made  a  Pris- 
oner.—-During  the  last  week  in  December,  1861, 
wlille  about  a  dozen  oyster  smacks  were  on  their 
way  to  the  "  banks "  in  Mississippi  Sound,  they 
wore  Borrounded  by  a  number  of  launches  from 
tlid  national  ships :  all  were  seized  in  the  name  of 
Iho  Government,  and  a  ffuard  put  aboard  eoch 
to  conduct  them  under  tne  guns  of  the  sliips  of 
war.  One  of  the  smacks  thus  seized  was  the 
^  Glide,"  commanded  and  owned  by  Capt  King, 
a  man  who  had  resided  in  New  Orleans  since 
boyhood,  and  who  was  well  known  as  a  brave 
ana  determined  seaman  by  all  of  his  acquaint- 
ances around  the  New  Basin.  A  sci'geant  and 
one  soldier  were  placed  aboard  the  "  Glide,"  with 
orders  to  steer  for  the  New  London,  then 
some  twelve  or  eighteen  miles  ofL  The  wind 
was  ahead,  and  the  boat  had  to  beat  all  the  way. 
The  **  Glide,"  somehow,  strange  to  say,  worked 
badly;  all  the  rest  of  the  smoolis  were  soon  sev- 
eral miles  ahead,  and  still  the  contrary  wind  was 
blowing,  and  the  lazy  boat  dragging  slowlv  along. 
So  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  aiiernoon  the  fleet  was  yet  several 
miles  off.  The  soldiers  on  board  the  "Glide" 
grew  hungry,  and  asked  Gapt  Kine;  if  he  had 
anything  to  eat  aboard.  He  politely  told  them 
that  there  was  plenty  in  the  cubia  —  a  sort  of  lit- 
tle hold  in  the  after  part  cf  the  craft,  reached  by 
a  narrow  scuttle  and  two  or  thi*ee  crooked  steps. 

,  The  sergeant  volunteered  to  go  down  and  get  the 

^  victuals,  directing  the  soldier  to  keep  a  sharp 
watch  while  he  aid  so.  He  started  down  the 
■feps  with  rifle  in  hand,  Gapt  King  standing 
near,  ofiiciously  showing  the  way.  As  soon  as 
he  had  got  into  the  cabin,  and  was  about  to  stoop 
and  go  forward,  the  hitherto  polite  and  kind  cap- 

t  tain  suddenly  seized  his  rifle,  and  jerking  it  from 
his  hand,  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Not  stop- 
ping to  swap  jack-knives,  Qipt.  King  jumped  for- 
ward, and  seizing  the  other  soldier's  gun  l)efore 
he  had  time  to  recover  from  his  fright  and  aston- 
ishment, commanded  liim  to  surrender,  'ihe 
soldier  saw  there  was  no  use  to  resist,  ^ave  up, 
and  was  securely  tied  and  laid  in  the  hold. 

Gapt.  King  then  set  sail  for  Fort  Pilce,  and  as 
if  understanding  the  necessity  for  haste,  the  little 
craft  recovered  from  her  languor,  and  sped  over 
the  water  at  railroad  speed.  And  it  was  well  she 
did,  for  the  men  on  the  other  boats  had  heard 
the  musket  shot,  and  suspecting  something  wrong 
from  seeing  the  ''Glide"  suddenlv  change  her 
course,  made  chase,  one  and  all.  1  he  afliur  then 
^ew  exciting,  and  for  a  while  Gapt  King's  chances 
for  safety  were  rather  squally;  but  his  gallant 
little  craft  was  in  earnest,  and  rushed  on  towards 
the  haven  of  safety  as  ifshe  understood  the  whole 
afiair.  Nicht  soon  come  on,  and  darkness  liiding 
her  from  tne  view  of  her  pursuers,  enabled  her  to 
get  safely  to  Fort  Pike,  where  Gapt.  King  recited 
ois  adventures,  and  excited  the  aumiration  of  the 
garrison.  Leaving  the  fort  the  next  morning,  he 
arrived  in  the  New  Basin  with  his  prisoner  and 
dead  sergeant,  who  were  placed  in  tne  hands  of 
Jie  military  authorities.    Besides  his  prisoner, 

^  Gapt  King  captured  a  fine  six-oared  launch, 


nearly  new,  one  Minio  rifle,  oae  musket,  thre« 
oayonets,  one  sergeant's  sword,  %nd  four  cartridge 
Doxes  filled  with  ammunition  —  uuite  a  good  da^ 
work  for  a  simple  oy stem.  an. 


Qrn.  GnsATiiiii's  EscAFR.  ^Tle  following 
itory  was  told  by  Gen.  Gheathsm  of  the  *nanner 
in  ^hlth  he  escaped  capture  at  the  bittle  af  Bel- 
mont, Mo. :  — 

Just  as  the  opposing  armies  were  approaching 
one  another,  Gen.  Gheatham  discoverccl  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  coming  dow.i  a  road  near  his 
position.  Uncertain  as  to  which  force  it  belonged, 
accompanied  only  by  an  orderlv,  ho  rode  up  to 
withui  a  few  yards  of  it,  and  mquired, — 

"  What  cavalry  is  that  ?  " 

"  Illinois  cavalry,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  O  I  Illinois  cavalry.  All  right ;  just  stand 
where  you  are!" 

The  cavalry  obeyed  the  order,  and  unmolested 
by  them,  who  supposed  he  was  one  of  the  Fed- 
eral oflicers,  the  general  rode  safely  back,  directly 
under  the  guns  of  another  Fecferal  regiment, 
which  had  by  that  time  come  up,  but  who,  seeing 
him  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  cavalry, 
also  supposed  that  he  was  one  of  them.  Some 
of  the  national  oflicers  remembered  the  mcident, 
and  agreed  with  the  hero  of  it,  that  if  they  had  ' 
known  who  he  was,  it  was  very  probable  that 
there  would  have  been  one  general  less  thai 
night 


An  Incident  with  a  Moeal. — A  chaplain  in 
one  of  the  regiments  on  the  Potomac  narrates 
the  case  of  a  sick  soldier,  which  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  reasoning  of  manv  men  in  the  camp 
and  out  of  it  Some,  one  had  mentione<l  to  the 
soldier  the  case  of  the  Vermonter  Who  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  for  sleeping  on  his  post  During 
the  evening  following,  the  fever  set  in  violently ; 
the  sick  man  imagined  he  was  the  one  sentenced 
to  be  shot  The  surgeon  being  called,  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  ensued:  — 

**  Doctor,  I  am  to  be  shot  in  the  morning,  and 
wish  you  to  send  for  the  chaplain.  I  desire  to 
make  all  necessary  preparations  for  my  end.*' 

**  They  shall  not  shoot  you ;  I'll  take  core  of 
you.  whoever  comes  to  take  you  from  here,  I 
shall  have  them  arrested  and  put  under  guard." 

<*Will  vou,  dear  doctor?  Thank  you,  thank 
you  —  wejl,  then,  you  need  not  tend  for  the 
chaplain  'just  yet*" 


THE  SPOTTED  HAND. 

AM  AMBGDOTB  OF  JOHN  O.  OAUIOUH. 

One  morning,  at  the  breakfast  table,  when  I, 
an  unobserved  spectator,  happened  to  be  present* 
Galhoun  was  observed  to  gaxe  freauently  at  his 
right  hand,  and  brush  it  with  his  left  in  a  hurried 
and  nervous  manner.  He  dii  this  so  often  that 
it  excited  attention.    At  Icagth  one  of  ths  per* 
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MOB  comprtfiing  the  breakfast  party  —  his  name, 
I  think,  is  Toombs,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Georgia  —  took  upon  himself 
to  tsk  tlie  oconsion  of  Mr.  Culhoun*s  disquie- 

**  Does  your- hand  pain  you  P  "  he  asked  of  Mr. 
Calhoun. 

To  this  Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  in  rather  a  hur- 
ried manner,  — 

*'Pf(hawI  it  is  nothing  but  a  dream  I  had 
last  night,  and  which  makes  me  see  perpetually 
a  largo  black  spot,  like  an  ink  blotch,  upon  the 
back  of  my  right  hand ;  an  optical  illusion,  I 
suppose." 

Of  course  these  words  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  company,  but  no  one  ventured  to  beg  the  de- 
tails of  this  singular  dream,  until  .Toombs  asked 
quietly,  — 

"  What  was  your  dream  like  P  I  am  not  very 
supersdlious  tioont  dreams  ;  but  sometimes  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  them.'' 

**  But  this  was  such  a  peculiarly  absurd  dream," 
said  Mr.  Calhoun,  again  brushing  the  back  pf  his 
right  hand ;  "  however,  if  it  does  not  intrude  too 
much  on  the  time  of  our  friends,  I  will  relate  it 
to  you." 

Of  course  the  company  were  profuse  in  their 
expressions  of  anxiety  to  know  all  about  the 
iream,  and  Mr.  dlhoun  related  it 

**  At  a  late  hour  last  night,  as  I  was  sitting  in 
my  room,  engaged  in  writing,  I  was  astonished 
by  the  entrance  of  a  visitor,  who,  without  a  word, 
took  a  scat  o))po8ite  me  at  my  table.  Tliis  sur- 
prised me,  as  I  had  given  particular  orders  to 
the  servant  that  I  should  on  .no  account  be  dis- 
turbed. The  manner  in  which  the  intruder  en- 
tered, so  perfectly  self-possessed,  taking  his  seat 
opposite  me  without  a  word,  as  though  my  room 
and  all  within  it  belon^d  to  him,  excited  in  me 
as  much  suri)ri6e  as  mdignation.  As  I  raised 
my  head  to  look  into  his  features,  over  the  top 
of  my  shaded  lamp,  I  discovered  that  he  was 
wrapped  in  a  thin  cloak,  which  effectually  con- 
ccoled  his  face  and  features  from  my  yiew ;  and 
as  I  roiscd  my  head,  he  spoke :  — 

**  *  What  are  you  writing,  senator  from  South 
Carolina?' 

**  1  did  not  think  of  his  impertinence  at  first, 
but  answered  him  voluntarily,  — 

** '  I  am  writing  a  plan  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  American  Union. 

"  (You  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  expected 
to  produce  a  plan  of  dissolution  in  the  event  of 
certain  contingencies.)  To  this  the  intruder  re- 
plied, in  the  coolest  manner  possible,  — 

** '  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  will  you  allow 
roe  to  look  at  your  bond,  your  right  hand  P  ' 

"  He  rose,  the  cloak  fell,  and  I  beheld  his  face. 
Gentlemen,  the  sight  of  that  face  struck  me  like 
t  Umnder-clap.  It  was  the  face  of  a  dead  man, 
whom  extraordinary  events  had  caUed  back  to 
Bfe.  The  features  were  those  of  Gen.  George 
Wathington.  He  was  dressed  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary coi  fume,  fuoh  as*  you  see  in  the  Patent 
Omoe^ 


Here  Mr.  Calhoun  pa  ised,  appare  itly  agitated 
His  agitation,  I  need  net  tisll  you,  was  share^l  by 
the  company.    Toombs  at  length  brake  the  f  m* 
barmssing  pause. 
•  *<  Well,  what  was  the  nibe  of  chis  scene?  " 

Mr.  Calhoun  resumed :  — 

'*  The  intruder,  as  I  have  said,  rose  and  asked 
to  look  at  my  right  hand.  As  though  I  had  not 
the  power  to  refuse,  I  extended  it  The  truth 
is,  I  relt  a  strange  thri J  pervade  me  at  his  touch ; 
he  grasped  it,  and  heid  it  near  the  light,  thus 
affording  full  time  to  examine  every  feature.  It 
was  the  face  of  Washington.  After  holding  my 
hand  for  a  moment,  he  looked  at  me  steadily, 
and  said  in  a  quiet  way, —  , 

**  *  And  with  this  right  hand,  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  you  would  rign  your  name  to  a 
(Nipcr  declaring  the  Union  dissolved  ? ' 

"  I  answerca  in  the  afErmatiye. 

*' '  Yes,'  I  saidi '  if  a  certain  contingency  arises, 
I  will  sign  my  name  to  the  Declaration  or  Disso- . 
lution.' 

"  But  at  that  moment  a  black  blotch  appeared 
on  the  back  of  my  hand,  which  I  seem  to  see 
now. 

**  *  What  is  that  P '  said  I,  alarmed,  I  know  not« 
why,  at  the  blotch  on  my  hand. 

** '  That,'  said  he,  dropping  my  hand,  '  is  the 
mark  by  which  Benedict  Arnold  is  known  in  the 
next  world.' 

**  He  said  no  more,  gentlemen,  but  drew  from 
beneath  his  cloak  an  object  iihich  he  laid  upon 
the  table  —  laid  upon  the  very  paper  on  which  I 
was  writing.  This  object,  gentlemen,  was  a 
skeleton.  \ 

"'There,'  said  he,  *  there  are  the  bones  of 
Isaac  Ilayne,  who  was  hung  at  Charleston  by  the 
British.  He  gave  his  life  in  order  to  establish 
the  Union.  When  you  put  your  name  to  a  Dec- 
laration of  Dissolution,  why,  you  may  as  well 
have  the  bones  of  Isaac  Hayne  before  you  —  he 
was  a  South  Carolinian,  and  so  are  you.  But 
there  was  no  blotch  on  his  right  hand.' 

**  With  these  words  the  intruder  left  the  room. 
I  started  back  from  the  contact  with  the  dead 
man's  bones,  and  —  awoke.  Overcome  by  labor, 
I  had  fallen  asleep,  and  had  been  dreaming.  Wat 
it  not  a  singular  dream  ?  " 

All  the  company  answered  in  the  affirmativei 
and  Toombs  muttered,  **  Singular,  very  singular," 
and  at  the  same  time  looking  curiously  at  the 
back  of  his  right  hand,  while  Mr,  Calhoun  placed 
)iis  head  between  his  hands,  and  seemed  buried 
in  thought. 


A  CONTRABAND  REFRAIN, 

SCUOH  IN  yOOUB  AT  FORTRKSS  MOHBOB. 

Wakb  up,  snakes,  pelicans,  and  Sesh'ners  I 

Don't  yer  hear  'um  comin*— 

*  Comin'  on  de  run  ? 
Wake  up,  I  tell  yer !    Oit  if,  Xeffitioa  I 

BoboUnhion's  comin'  — • 
Bob-o-lish-i-on. 


>ia 
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ANECDOTBS.   POBTRT.  AND   INCIDENTS. 


Anecdote  op  President  Lincoln. — The 
fbUowing  is  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln't  ttories.  These 
he  told  often  in  private  conversation,  rarely  in  his 
speeches. 

**  I  once  knew  a  good,  sound  churchman,  whom 
well  call  Brown,  who  was  on  a  committee  to  erect 
a  bridge  over  a  very  dangerous  and  rapid  river. 
«lrchitect  after  architect  failed,  and  at  lost  Brown 
said  he  had  a  friend  named  Jones,  who  had  built 
several  bridges,  and  could  build  this.  *  Let's  have 
him  in,'  said  the  committee.  In  came  Jones.  '  (  an 
you  build  this  brid«^e,  sir  P '  '  Yes,'  renlied  Jones ; 
'  I  could  build  a  bridge  to  the  infernal  regions,  if 
necessary.'  The  sober  committee  were  horrified ; 
but  when  Jones  retired.  Brown  thought  it  but  fair 
to  defend  his  friend.  *  1  know  Jones  so  well,'  said 
,  he,  '  and  he  is  so  honest  a  man,  and  so  good  an 
architect,  that,  if  he  states  sobcriy  and  positively 
that  he  can  build  a  bridge  to  Hades  —  why,  I  be- 
lieve it.  But  I  have  mv  doubts  about  the  abut- 
ment on  the  infernal  side.'  So,"  Lincoln  added, 
**  when  politicians  said  they  could  harmonize  the 
Northern  and  Southern  wings  of  the  Democracy, 
why,  I  believed  them.  But  I  had  my  doubts 
about  the  abutment  on  the  Southern  side." 


Me.  Winthrop,  one  of  the  Boston  Union  Com- 
mittee, called  on  Senator  Mason,  in  J(inuarY,  186 1, 
and,  referring  to  his  former  visit  to  Massachusetts, 
remarked  b\  the  blandest  tones:  *'I  hope,  Mr. 
Mason,  we  shall  see  you  again  at  Bunker  Hill." 
To  which  the  senator  stifAy  jerked  out  the  re- 
sponse :  "  Not  unless  I  come  as  an  ambassador, 
sfr." 


General  Housseau  and  a  Rebel  Clergy- 
man. —  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Ross  had  just  been  ex- 
amined on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  convicted  upon 
his  own  showing.  Under  chari^e  of  a  guard  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  OeneraVs  tent.  Putting 
on  a  particularly  sanctimonious  expression  of 
countenance,  he  took  up  his  liat,  turned  to  the 
General,  and  said :  *'  Well,  General,  we  must  each 
do  as  we  think  best,  and  I  hope  we  will  both  meet 
in  heaven."  The  General  replied ;  "  Your  getting 
to  heaven,  sir,  will  de))cnd  altogether  upon  your 
Aiture  conduct ;  before  we  can  reasonably  hope  to 
meet  in  that  region,  yoif  and  I  must  become  bet- 
ter men."  The  effect  ot  this  brief  rejoinder  was 
irresistible. 


:  •' 


R  E  B  jS  L  S « 

Rbbbls  I  'tis  a  holy  name  I 

The  name  our  futhcrs  bore, 
When  battling  in  the  cause  of  Right, 
Against  the  tyrant  in  his'might» 
In  the  dark  days  of  yore. 

Rebels  I  'tis  our  fiimtly  name  I 

Our  father,  Washington, 
Was  the  arch-rebel  in  the  fight. 
And  gave  the  name  to  us — 'a  right 

Of  father  imto  soi^ 


Rebels  I  'tis  our  given  name  I 

Our  mother,  Liberty, 
Received  the  title  with  her  fkme, 
In  days  of  grief,  of  fear  and  shama^ 

When  at  her  breast  were  we. 

Rebels !  'tis  our  sealed  name  I 

A  baptism  of  blood ! 
The  war  —  ay,  and  the  din  of  strifb  —  \ 
The  fearful  contest,  life  for  life  — 

The  mingled  crimson  flood. 

Rebels !  'tis  a  patriot's  name  1 

In  struggles  it  was  given ; 
We  bore  it  then  when  tyrants  raved, 
And  througl^  their  curses  'twas  engratad 

On  the  doomsday  book  of  heaven. 

Rebels  I  'tis  our  fighting  name  I 

For  peace  rules  o'er  the  land. 

Until  they  »peak  of  craven  woe^— 

Until  our  rights  receive  a  blow, 

From  foe's  or  brothers'  hand. 

'< Rebels  1  'tis  our  dying  name! 

For  although  life  is  dear, 
Tet,  freemen  bom  and  freemen  bred, 
We'd  rather  live  as  freemen  dead* 

Than  live  in  slavish  fear. 

Then  call  us  Rebels  if  you  will— - 

We  glory  in  the  name ; 
For  bending  under  unjust  laws, 
And  swearing  faith  to  an  unjust  causey 

We  count  a  greater  sliame. 


An  Editor  before  the  Cabinet. — The  ed- 
itor of  the  Chatauque  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  was  spend- 
ing his  time  in  Washington,  and  writing  home  let- 
ters for  publication.  One  of  them,  it  wiui  claimed, 
contained  '*  contraband  news,"  and  the  editor  (if 
his  statement  may  be  believed)  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  Cabinet  to  answer  for  the  heinous  ofiencr. 
Here  is  his  account  of  the  affair :  — 

**  So  many  weeivs  had  slipped  away  since  my 
friends  in  Jamestown  commenced  sending  the 
Democrat  regularly  to  the  members  of  the  Cabi* 
net  and  General  McClellan,  that  the  vision  of  a 
file  of  ferocious  soldiers  had  depaited  from  my 
imagination,  when  one  morning  tlie  subscriber  re- 
ceived a  gilt-edged,  jockev-cluo-scented  note,  re- 
? nesting  his  distinguished  |)resence  at  the  White 
louse  at  a  certain  hour.  I  had  no  doubt  but  the 
note  was  from  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who,  I  supposed, 
wished  to  apologize  for  the  blunder  that  she  made 
in  my  not  receiving  her  invitation  to  the  White 
House  ball. 

**  So,  giving  my  boots  an  extra  blacking,  and  my 
moustache  an  extra  twist,  I  wended  my  way  to  the 
President's  domicile.  AAer  disposing  of  hat, 
cane,  &:c.,  I  wus  conducted  into  the  room  used  for 
Cabinet  meetings,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  the  President,  Messrs.  Seward,  Stan- 
ton, and  Wi^llcs.  Mr.  Seward,  whom  I  had  met 
at  a  dinner-party  at  General  Risley's,  in  Fredonia, 
during  tlie  campaign  of  I860,  recognised  me,  and 
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tt  once  ftlluded  to  the  excellence  of  General  Ris- 
ley's  brandy,  and  proposed  to  Abe  that  he  should 
send  over  to  hi^  cellar  at  the  State.  Department, 
and  get  a  nice  article  that  he  had  there.  I  noticed 
three  copies  of  the  Chatauque  Democrat  spread 
out  on  the  table,  bearing  certain  initials,*  which  for 
the  soke  of  avoiding  personalities  I  will  not  men- 
tion. I  also  noticed  ominous  block  lines  drawn 
around  certain  passages  which  I  recognized  as 
being  part  of  my  letter  of  several  weeks  ago. 
They  looked  like  Mr.  Benton's  expunged  resolu- 
tion's on  the  Senate  Journal. 

Mr.  Welles  was  so  deeply  engaffed  in  reading 
•  fourth  copy,  that  he  did  not  look  up  as  I  went 
\n.  It  seems  that  the  "  mailing  clerks  "  at  James- 
town had  neglected  to  furnish  the  Navy  IJepart- 
ment  with  a  copy,  and  the  Secretary  was  deeply 
absorbed  in  its  perusaL  Mr.  Stanton  was  busy 
writing  his  recent  order,  thanking  God  and  Gen- 
eral UaUeck  for  the  victory  and  slaughter  at 
Pitttfburgh  Landing,  and  paid  no  attention  to  my 
entrance. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "  A  Cabinet  meeting  had  been 
called  at  the  request  of  General  McClelian,  to  con- 
sider my  offence  in  writing  the  letter  conspicuous- 
ly marked  in  the  Democrat  before  us,  and  wliich 
hod  been  kindlv  furnished  several  of  their  number 
by  certain  patriotic  and  high-toned  gentlemen  in 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  But  they  would  have  to  delay 
a  few  minutes,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Commo- 
dore from  Yorktown,  with  despatches  from  Gen- 
eral McClelian,  who  had  telegraphed  that  the 
business  must  not  go  pn  till  his  despatches  ar- 
rived." ^ 

During  the  interval,  me,  and  Abe,  and  Seward, 
sauntered  through  the  rooms,  looking  at  the  vari- 
ous objects  of  interest  On  entering  the  library, 
we  found  that  the  messenger  hod  returned  from 
Seward's  cellar,  with  some  of  the  Secretary's  best 
Auburn  brand.  The  cork  was  drawn,  and  we 
sampled  the  fluid.    We  next  visited  the  ladies' 

})arlor,  and  were  presented  to  '*  Mary,"  who  came 
brward,  and  shook  me  cordiallv  by  the  hand,  and 
desired  to  know  **  how  I  flounshed ; "  said  *<  she 
never  should  forgive  me  for  not  attending  her 
ball."  -  She  was  greatly  shocked  to  hear  that  there 
had  been  a  failure  to  connect,  about  getting  the 
card  of  invitation. 

We  were  soon  summoned  to  the  council ;  the 
Commodore  had  arrived,  bringing  seventeen  of 
General  McClellan's  stafi',  who  had  been  delegated 

S*  him  to  transmit  to  the  President  his  copy  of 
e  Democrat,  which  he  had  received  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  On  opening  it,  the  same  ominous  ink- 
marks  were  drawn  around  the  passages  intended 
to  be  brought  to  the  especial  notice  of  the  Gen- 
eral. The  staiF-oflicers  then  withdrew;  and  the 
President  proposed  to  proceed  to  business.  At 
this  juncture  JMr.  Welles  looked  up  from  tlie  paper 
he  had  been  so  busily  perusing,  and  inquired  of 
the  President :  **  If  he  had  ever  heard  anything 
about  the  fight  the  Democrat  spoke  of,  between 
the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  and  the  danger 
there  was  of  the  latter  getting  out  and  coming  up 
the  Potomac  and  bombarding  Washington?  ' 
Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "  It  was  a  fact."   The  Secretary 


seemed  greatly  surprised,  and  said:  **}{%  muK 
write  to  his  brotber-in-law  in  New  York,  to  sec^ 
round  a  vessel  to  Hampton  Roads,  to  watch  \i» 
Merrimac,  and  also  tn  send  him  the  Weekly  iVuf, 
so  that  he  could  get  the  news."  He  chose  iht 
Poet,  because  he  had  been  in  the  habit,  aforetime, 
of  contributing  essays  for  its  columns.  He  also 
remarked  that  there  wli  "much  valuable  and 
deeply  interesting  news  in  the  Democrat,**  wliich 
was  then  only  scue  four  weeks  oM. 

Mr.  Stanton  h«ie  \iroposcd  thut  the  contraband 
article  should  be  ^ead,  as  he  had  been  so  busy  of 
late,  he  had  not  read  the  copy  sent  him  by  his 
patriotic  correspcndents  at  Jamestown.  So  Mr. 
Seward  read  the  article  through  carefully.  When 
it  W9a  completed,  Mr.  Stanton  brought  his  fist 
dowa  on  Iho  table  w'.th  the  energy  and  vigor  for 
which  he  is  celebrate i,  and  says  he  i  "Them's  my 
sentiments,  by  — -."  The  Secretary,  contran- 
to  the  opinion  of  many  who  know  him  only  by 
his  short,  pungent,  pjpus,  pithy,  patriotic,  and  pe- 
culiar proclamations,  profanes  pretty  profusely 
when  excited.  During  the  readme  he  nad  been 
fumbling  his  vest-pocket  Says  he :  **  What's 
the  price  of  that  paper  per  annum  P  "  I  informed 
hina  that  it  was  furnished  to  advance  paying  sub- 
scribers at  one  dollar.  He  handed  me  a  gold  dol- 
lar, and  says  he :  "  Send  it  along."  Mr.  Wellea, 
who  was  just  then  absorbed  in  reading  the  account 
of  the  "  embarkation  "  of  the  army  from  Alexan- 
dria, looked  up  and  said :  **  He  had  thought  of  euIh 
scribjng  himself,  but  as  Mr.  Stanton  had  done  in. 
he  would  hove  George  send  him  the  Post,  %ai . 
they  could  exchange.''  * 

The  President  now  called  for  an  opinion  fron 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Stantcn 
having  voted,  as  I  have  before  remarked.  Mr. 
Seward,  who  was  in  o  happy  frame  of  mind,  said 
that :  *'  Perhaps  it  was  impolitic  to  have  written 
just  such  an  article,  as  he  was  always  opposed  to 
the  expression  of  any  decided  opinions,  but  he 
thought  the  editor  of  the  Democrat  knew  good 
liquor  when  he  smelt  it,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  hailed  from  Old  Chatauque,  whose  inhab- 
itants he  remembered  with  pride,  having  once 
been  'a  resident  there,  he  voted  that  the  article 
was  not  contraband,  but  that  the  writer  must  not 
do  so  again."  *' 

Mr.  Welles  said :  ''  He  did  not  know  enough 
about  the  subject  under  consideration  to  give  an 
opinion.    He  had  been  much  interested  in  the 

Eerusal  of  the  article,  and  had  found  some  useful 
ints  in  it  in  regard  to  the  danger  to  be  appre 
bended  from  the  Merrimac,  whicm  he  thougnt  he  , 
should  act  upon  by  next  year — on  the  whole, 
he  thought  tne  good  balanced  the  evil,  and  be 
was  for  calling  it  square." 

It  was  the  President's  turn,  now,  to  decide  the 
matter.  Ue  always  gets  the  opinion  of  his  "  con- 
stitutional advisers"  all  round,  and  ^en  dr«a 
as  he  bos  a  mind  to.  Abe  turned  to  me  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  his  lovely  and  ex- 
pressive countenance  seemed  more  seraphic  than 
ever,  and  says  he  to  me,  says  he :  "  Your  letter 
on  McClelian  reminds  me  of  a  strry  that  f  heard 
in  the  days  of  John  Tyler's  A  dministratlon.   rhere 
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oarcfliUy  inipeoting  the  itrangeri  and  their  pass, 
be  quietly  told  thenl  to  move  on,  and  returned 
his  leat  and  his  book.  One  of  the  party  glanced 
at  the  volume,  and  found  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
oopy  of  Tennyson's  Poems. 


A  HBBonnriN  Baltimore. — The  band  of  the 
SbLth  Regiment  that  left  Boston  in  April,  1861, 
sonsisted  of  twenty-four  persons,  who,  together 
with  their  musical  instruments,  occupied  a  car  by 
themselves  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.  By 
tome  accident,  the  musicians'  oar  got  switched 
off  at  the  Canton  JDepot,  so  that,  instead  of  being 
the  first,  it  was  left  in  the  rear  of  all  the  others, 
and  after  the  attack  had  been  made  by  the  mob 
apon  the  soldiers,  thev  came  upon  the  car  in 
wnich  the  band  was  still  sitting,  wholly  unarmed, 
tnd  incapable  of  making  any  defence.  The  in- 
Airiated  demons  anproaohed  them  howling  and 
.  felling,  and  pourea  in  upon  them  a  shower  of 
ftones,  broken  iron,  and  other  missiles,  wounding 
tome  severely,  and  demolishing  their  instru- 
nents.  Some  of  the  miscreants  jumped  upon 
ihe  roof  of  thh  car,  and  with  a  bar  of  iron  beat  a 
hole  through  it,  while  others  were  calling  for 
powder  to  olow  them  all  up  in  a  heap.  Finding 
that  it  would  be  sure  destruction  to  remain  longer 
in  the  car,  the  poor  fellows  jumped  out  to  meet 
cheir  fiendish  assailants  hand  to  hand.  Thev 
were  saluted  with  a  shower  of  stones,  but  took 
CO  their  heels,  fighting  their  waj  through  the 
orowd,  and  running  at  random,  without  knowing 
in  what  direction  to  go  for  assistance  or  shelter. 
As  they  were  hurrjring  along,'  a  rough-looking 
man  suddenlv  jumi)ed  in  firont  of  their  leader, 
and  exclaimed,  **  This  way,  boys !  this  way ! "  It 
was  the  first  friendly  voice  they  had  heard  since 
•ntering  Baltimore,  and  the]^  stopped  to  ask  no 

3uestions,  but  followed  their  guide,  who  took 
liem  up  a  narrow  court;  where  they  found  an 
open  door,  into  which  they  rushed,  being  met 
inside  by  a  powerful-looking  woman,  who  grasped 
•aoh  one  by  the  hand,  and  directed  them  up- 
stairs. The  last  of  their  band  -was  knocked 
tenselest  just  as  he  was  entering  the  door,  by  a 
•cone,  which  struck  him  on  the  head;  but  the 
woman  who  had  welcomed  them  immediately 
saught  up  their  fallen  oomrade,  and  carried  him 
in  her  arms  up  the  stairs. 

**  You  are  perfectly  safe  here,  boys,"  said  the 
Amaion,  who  directly  proceeded  to  wash  and 
hind  up  their  wounds. 

After  having  done  this,  she  procured  them 
fbod,  and  then  told  them  to  atrip  off  their  uni- 
lirma,  and  nut  on  the  clothes  ahe  had  brought 
them,  a  motley  assortment  of  baise  jackets,  rag- 
ftd  coats,  and  old  trousers.  Thus  equipped,  they 
mat  enabled  to  go  out  in  search  of  their  oom- 
MUiions,  without  danrar  of  attack  firom  the  Plug 
uglies  and  Blood  Tubs,  who  had  given  them  so 
fouffh  a  reception. 

Tney  then  learned  the  particulars  of  the  attack 
apon  the  soldiers,  and  ot  their  eacape,  and  saw 
lying  at  the  aliitiQii  ^bm  two  men  who  bad  been 


killed,  and  the  others  who  had  been  wounded. 
One  of  their  own  band  was  missing,  and  he  has 
not  yet  been  found,  and  it  is  uncertain  whethef 
he  was  killed  or  not  On  going  back  to  ths 
house  where  they  were  so  humanely  treated,  thnv 
found  that  their  clothes  had  been  carefully  tiea 
up,  and  with  their  battered  instruments^  kid 
been  s»nt  to  the  depot  of  the  Philadelphia  Rail- 
road, where  they  were  advised  to  go  themselves 
Tliey  did  not  long  hesitate,  but  started  in  the 
next  train,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  just  in 
time  to  meet  the  Eighth  Regi  nent  or  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  unler  the  command  of  Gen. 
Butler,  who  tcld  them  to  hu/ry  back  to  the  Old 
Bay  State  to  iLow  their  battered  faces  and 
broken  limbs,  and  that  they  should  yet  come 
back,  and  play  ilail  Columbia  in  the  streets  of 
Baltimore,  wheie  they  had  jeen  io  inhumanly 
assaulted. 

The  nol  .e-hearted  woman  who  rescued  these 
men  is  a  well-known  character  in  Baltimore,  and 
according  to  all  tlie  usages  of  Christian  society, 
is  an  outcast  and  a  polluted  being ;  but  she  is  a 
true  heroine,  nevertheless,  and  entitled  to  the 
grateful  consideration  of  the  country.  When 
Gov.  Hicks  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
rabble  rout  of  nuscreaiits,  and  Winter  Davis  had 
fled  in  dismay,  and  the  men  of  wealth  and  ofiicial 
dignity  had  hid  themselves  in  their  terror,  and 
the  police  were  powerless  to  protect  the  handful 
of  unarmed  strangers  who  were  struggling  with 
the  infuriated  mob,  this  degraded  won^an  took 
them  under  her  protection,  dressed  their  woundib 
fed  them  at  her  own  cost,  and  sent  them  back  io 
safety  to  their  homes.  As  she  is  too  notorious 
in  Baltimore  not  to  be  perfectly  well  known  by 
what  we  have  already  told  of  her,  it  will  not  ue 
exposing  her  to  any  persecution  to  mention  her 
name.  Ann  Manley  is  the  name  bv  which  she 
is  known  in  the  city  of  Blood  Tubs,  and  the 
loyal  men  of  the  North,  when  they  march  again 
through  its  streets,  should  remember  her  for  hei 
humanity  to  their  countrymen.    . 


THE  MODERN  GILFIN. 

▲  BALLAD  or  BULL  BUW. 

Will  Russbll  was  a  writer  rare^ 

Of  genius  and  renown, 
A  war-trained  correspondent  he 

From  £smous  London  town. 

On  Indian  and  Crimean  coasts 
He  wrote  of  guns  snd  drums^ 

And  now  as  through  our  land  he  poels^ 
To  Washington  he  comes. 

Will  Russell  said  to  chosen  firiend, 
•*  Though  four  months  I  have  been 

In  search  of  some  great  Yankee  flgb% 
No  skrimmage  have  I  seen. 

To-morrow's  sun  will  see  a  fight 
On  Bull  Run's  banks,  tiey  saj{ 

So  there,  my  fHend*  we'i  early  g  i^ 
All  n  a  lip»-*etfl  tAay. 
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rn  abo  tak«  h  nddle-boTN 
To  bear  the  battla'i  brunt, 

WherMn  in  my  Crimetui  Myli^ 
ru  M«  the  t^hi  to  /hmt. 

Aai  I  will  don  th«  ooolett  of 
Mr  Himklayu)  inlta  — 

ily  belt,  Iclt  hat,  rcrolTn,  and 
kj  old  EMt  Indiin  boot*. 


We'll  Mow  the  choioe  Bordeaux, 
And  eke  thii  bottle  oteaU  Cm  — 
To  Dool  lu  ofi^  7011  know  I 

And  for  that,  in  this  heathen  land, 

The  gmb  !■  all  a  sham, 
Tve  hen  wrapped  np  lome  Muaage,  too, 

And  MUidwicbei  of  am, 

Ibperience  on  Crimean  ihorea 
Has  taoKht  mo  how  to  forage,  , 

And  haw  thoao  orcatiira  ooinforta  tend 
To  keep  np  martial  Murago." 

Bmack  I  went  hie  HpB  at  thought  thereof 

Off  roUed  the  Yankee  ing, 
B^ne  the  ibouta  and  roUing  whllM 

Of  atarera,  email  and  hig  I  ' 

like  olouda  of  dont  hii  ipiriti  riae, 

Wikila  merry  cracks  ths  whip  | 
Kw  lad-horae  pranced  and  "bobbed  woand" 

like  porpolM  round  a  ehip. 

The  Long  Bridge  planki  Jumped  np  and  down 

In  trinpathetiD  Jig  — 
Hict  littlo  thought  ho  would  return 

lunni  the  '•  creaking  gig," 
Tbat  rotten  Rubicon  li  pkawd, 

And  likewiae  frowning  ■•  Runjon  "  — 
Ua  outline  marked  with  many  a  black 

Columbiad  on  itj  trunniotu 

TmMt  Seldi  where  just  the  day  before 
The  barrest^scythe  waa  aweeping, 

They  Tuahed  where  Mon  ita  human  ihaaTea 
Dealh'a  aickle  would  he  reaping  I 

Aa  rise  the  diatant  cannon'a  tcnea, 

80  mnunta  hia  martial  ardor, 
Hia  thought*  half  on  the  work  "  in  front "  — 

Half  on  hia  meagre  larder. 

At  length  he's  there  at  Centrerillel 

In  light  and  lonnd  of  what 
He  came  ao  far  to  lee  and  aketch. 

Where  rained  the  ihell  and  aboti 

Bat  ere  he  ventnrea,  careful  eoul  I 

To  reach  tbat  acene  of  death. 
He  aeeki  a  eool  and  ibady  plaoo 

"  To  gt<re  hia  horaea  breath." 

Then  forth  he  draw*  the  precioui  itorea,  — 

Cold  tea,  Bordeaux,  and  'am,  — 
Vid  oamion-ahota  and  bottle-popa, 

Bqfoya  hli  lunoh  and  dram. 


The  dnbiona  laane  of  the  fight 

Contenta  him  with  hi*  aaat. 
Until  a  courirr  from  the  Betd 

Reports  the  Ibe'a  retnat  I 

Dp  ipiaDg  Will  Rnaacll  ftom  the  lAaima 

Of  tea  and  'am  ao  file  — 
Hia  toil'.t  for  "the  front"  pi 
'    I&  hia  Ctimean  i^le. 


b  I  lunch  in  my  «ta|rf 
Hie  ■*  Indian  "  aack  hanga  down  and  Udea 

Each  abort  and  aturdy  limb  i 
Hia  hat  o'erhange  hi*  jolly  form 

With  amplitude  of  wim. 

Beneath  iU  shade,  hia  round,  red  bm 
Flaraea  like  8t  Oeorge'a  banner  t 

While  from  its  rim.  In  hoMlock  atyfe, 
A  buff  and  red  bandanna  I 

In  suIbb  like  this,  be  grandly  movate 

And  atarts  in  warlike  trot. 
That  did  net  turn  to  nllop  as 

Ue  t^eared  the  deadly  apot. 

Bat  lo  I  a  motley  frightened  orowd 

Before  him  doth  appear, 
Of  such  aa  erer  follow  camps, 

All  hurrying  to  the  rear. 

And  pushing  through  this  heading  Baas 

Of  human  breakers,  aoon 
Ho  found  himself  'mid  reeling  ranks, 

BattaUon  and  platoon  I 

But  'mid  that  frightened  orowd,  he  nya 

He  only  kept  hia  wita. 
And  pulTa,  and  acolds,  and  wonder^  too,' 

What  trouble  "  gan  them  fit*  I " 

"I  do  declare  I     What  means  all  tUa  F     ' 
What  baa  your  viol^ry  nipued  ? 

Why  run  you  so  (  "  —  the  solo  reply 
Was  panted  forth,  "  We*re  wluppedl ' 

"  Dear  me  I    I  foin  would  gat  in  front  1 

How  would  the  people  stare. 
If  Fame  should  aak  my  whereabonta, 

And  echo  tay,  'tAarwr/* 


URuaaelleallaahaltl 

"  Aw  I  that  mu  near  I  no  further  need 

For  me  to  make  researches  — 
ni  aimply  book  what  I  hsTe  seen, 

Behind  yon  grore  of  bircha*." 

Bang!  bangi  "Awl  there'* anothn  *h*R) 

And  one  that  is  a  screamer ; 
And,  let  me  think  —  I  must  loa*e  now. 

To  write  by  Wedneaday  a  ateamar  I 

.And  though  my  ateed  has  come  ta>4ay    . 

Vail  thirty  miles  and  better, 
Needa  muat  h^  now  to  take  bm  hwk 
To  maU  my  DafJo-lettar."  ,       < 
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lie  turns  his  borse  I  both  are  afloat 

On  the  retreating  waTO ! 
But  aa  he  struggles  back,  he  scofis 

lu  words  —  not  accents  brare. 

To  clear  the  road  and  let  him  pass, 

He  hails  each  runaway; 
But  tlieir  respect  for  rank,  alas ! 

Is  broke  and  done  away  I 

Wagon  and  cart,  and  man  and  beast, 

All  in  the  turnpike  jammed ; 
Mess  pork  and  hams,  and  shot  and  grain^ 

No  thoroughfare  so  dammed ! 


>M 


I 


Th6  dainty  stores  that  fed  •<  the  staff' 
Mixed  with  the  private's  &re  I 

Sad  waste !  **  O,  what,  my  countrymen, 
A  falling  off  was  there ! " 

The  teamsters  '*  cut  and  ran,"  and  left ; 
No  traeu  you  could  find ;  ' 

,  While  those'sfoot  from  horsemen  feared 
A  dreadful  «•  cut  behind  I " 

«•  The  CsTalry  1 "  at  that  dread  sound 
Will's  courage  was  bereft  him ; 

Although  he  tried,  by  Taliant  words. 
To  show  it  had  not  loft  him. 

And  eke  before  his  mental  eye 

The  dreadful  yision  rose, 
Of  that  warm  suit  the  Southern  press 

Had  threatened  him  for  clothes  I 

•^Tliat  threat  1  when  'tis  so  'orrid  'ot — 
•   Beyond  East  Indian  weather ! 
How  my  too  soUd  flef  h  would  melt 
^ '     In  suit  of  tar  and  feather  I " 

His  anxious  looks,  yet  valiant  words, 
.  Make  many  jeer  and  hoot  him, 
/While  every  random  shot  he  fears 
Is  some  attempt  to  shoot  him. 

While  thus  he  trembles  for  his  life, 

By  coward  taunt  and  curse. 
So,  to  his  eye,  each  ambulance 

Seems  Im  untimely  heajse  I 

At  each  artillerv  **  thud  "  he  hears* 

Up  close  his  legs  he  tucks. 
Then  down  upon  his  saddle  bow 

His  anxious  visage  ducks !  v 

And  eke  behind  his  Indian  sack 
Swells  in  balloon-like  manner, 
.    While  flaps  and  flies  around  his  neck 
The  buff  and  red  bandanna  1 

r.  Again  he's  back  at  Centreville, 
In  search  of  fHcnd  and  gig ; 
**  They  are  not  here  I  hot  'am,  nor  tea  — 
They're  just  the  things  to  prig. 

,  O  for  a  glass  of  wine,  or  slice 
Of  those  $ne  wasted  'ams  I  — 
But  though  there's  plenty  on  the  road, 
They'te  no  longer  Uncle  Sam's  I 

.  Bo  now  fbr  Washin^jton,  my  steed  1 

It  is  no  use  to  whine;   . 
Ton  bi  ought  me  here  to  see  a  fight» 
Voyr  take  me  back  to  dine  I 
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A  sudden  squad  of  fugitives 

Here  through  the  village  fled. 
And  Bill's  great  fismcy  for  the  front 

Soon  placed  him  at  their  head. 

But  as  he  leads  the  flying  herd 

Adown  a  hill's  decline. 
Behold,  across  the  road  drawn  up 

A  regiment  ir  line  I 

''  What  bring!  lov  here  }  '  the  Cc  k  nel  shoula. 

<*  Back  1  htMK  I  I  say  :  I'll  shoot 
The  coward  that  asToss  my  ranks 

Would  dare  to  place  lis  foot ! " 

The  herd  recoils,  save  Russell  wild, 

Whp,  fumbling  in  his  vest : 
**  But, sir — you  knew! — I'm  English  I  Gomel 

You  must  not  me  arrest ! 

I  have  a  pass  —  aw !  here  it  is ! 

'TIS  signed  by  General  Scott  — 
Don't  keep  me  here  1 "    **  Pass  this  man  «p  I " 

Replied  the  Colonel,  hot. 

Nor  time  lost  Will,  as  off  he  dashed, 

In  sudden  bolt  that  snapped 
A  loop  of  sack  and  havclock  both. 

That  now  far  rearward  flapped  1 

At  Fairfhx  Court  House  next  he  stops, 

To  breathe  his  horse  and  sup ; 
But  here  his  rest  by  Boniface 

Is  quickly  broken  up. 

Quoth  he,  «  They  fear  Virginia's  horse  } 

Well  may  they,  stranger,  when 
These  mountain  riders  number  now 

Full  twenty  tliousani  men ! " 

**  Good  'eavens !  no  ?  —  but  do  they  tLoog^  I  " 

Our  startled  hero  cries. 
Then  off  again,  though  cruel  need,  , 

To  Washington  he  flies  1 

Night  finds  him  bravely  spurring  on 
Fast  wood,  and  grove,  and  thicket, 

With  brave  words  sequent  cheering  up 
Each  watchful,  anxious  picket. 

•«  What  news?  Whatnews?"  theyalldoahoni 

Says  Russell  in  reply : 
**  It  is  no  rout  I  the  army^s  safe  I 

Keep  up  your  heart  —  don't  fly  I  " 

«<  Stopl  stop  I  Bill  Russell  I  tell  us  why," 

Loud  after  him  they  bawl, 
**  If  all  is  safe,  you  run  so  fast. 

Or  why  you  run  at  all } " 

Yet  on  he  flies ;  up  hill,  down  dale. 

In  very  ghost-like  manner ; 
While  ever  rearward  flaps  and  ^im 

The  buff  and  red  bandanna  I 

The  night  wanes  on,  the  moon  is  up, 

And  soon  our  correspondent, 
Though  near  his  goal,  with  new-born  Snuti 

Qrew  suddenly  despondent. 

''  The  guards  are  set  upon  the  bzidge  3 

Dear  me,  what  fiite  is  mine  I 
They'll  hail  me  soon,  and  I  may  dia 

Ax.d  give  no  countersign  1 "      . 
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His  ftara  are  Tain  —  that  TetTran  narna 

la  good,  as  yuu'U  agree, 
(As  luis  been  often  said  before,)  i 

To  pass  him  through,  8eoU  free. 

At  last  he's  safe  upon  the  bridge  1 

He  sees  the  lights  of  town, 
Mirrored  in  broad  Potomac's  tide, 

Hang  brightly  dripping  down  1 

Then  droops  his  head,  then  droops  his  steed, 

In  sympathetio  maiiner ; 
Then  droops  his  sack,  then  droops  also 

The  bun  and  red  bandanna ! 

Can  this  be  he  that  o'er  these  planka 

At  morning  dashed  so  trig  } 
Rerisiting  beneath  the  moon 
.    In  such  a  dismal  rig ! 

The  bridge  is  passed  1  and  he  again 

Resumes  his  martial  port, 
And  swells,  and  puffs,  and  comforts  all 

With  words  of  raliant  sort. 

But  sudden  from  the  rising  clouds 

A  yiyid  lightninff  flash  1 
"  The  foe  1 "  he  cries,  and  fearful  lists 

To  hear  the  cannon's  crash  ! 

He's  off  again  I  up  Fourteenth  Street  I 
Once  more,  like  ehostly  banner, 

Behind  him  dimly  flaps  and  flies 
The  buff  and  red  Irandanna  I 

ffis  rooms  are  reached,  he  bolts  his  door, 

When  lo  !  before  his  eyes, 
A  midnight  supper  ready  spread. 

To  which  he  instant  flies. 

No  timC;  by  doffing  hat  or  dress, 

T  ->  balk  his  famished  jaws  1 
Bui,  Cassius-like,  l|o  **  plunges  in. 

Accoutred  as  he  was  f " 

Sausage,  and  cheese,  and  'am  again, 
Wiu  draughts  of  wine  between ; 
'  Down  that  Tast  throat  of  British  gauge, 
'  In  quick  procession  seen  1 

What  gnmts  of  bliss  beneath  that  hat 
O'er  this  unlooked-for  manna  I 

While  as  he  munched  still  rose  and  fell 
The  buff  and  red  bandanna  1 

At  last  he's  full !  but  quickly  now 

His  brain  is  all  astir ; 
To  forge  fit  bolts  of  caustic  for 

His  chief;  the  Thunderer  I 

9 

His  pen  is  drawn,  and  o'er  his  sheet 

Fast  its  Tocation  plies,  ' 
In  telling  what  he  thought  he  saw  — * 

Wherein  his  genius  Ue$  / 

But  soon  the  inspiration's  o'er  I 
With  wine  ana  sausage  pressed* 

eyelids  close,  his  burly  head 
Down  drops  upon  his  to'east. 

Hark  to  the  thunders  of  his  snore  1 

In  deep,  bassoon-like  manner  I 
WhUe  with  each  swell  still  rose  and  fell 

The  boff  and  zed  bandanna  I 


Rest,  Russell  rest  t  '.thy  raeci  U  o'er ; 

And  well  you  won  it,  too ; 
For  no  such  time  was  STer  made 

Since  days  of  'H'aterloo  1 

Now  let  us  sing.  In  Jolly  ving, 
Great  Russell's  martial  spree  — 

When  next  ho  goes  to  see  a  fight, 
May  he  get  there  to  see !  ^ 

Ye  poets  1  who  may  eing  some  day. 

In  strains,  rich^  racy,  full. 
The  race  fr  xn  Bull  Run,  don^t  forget 

The  run  )f  Mr.  Bull. 


Imciuenis  of  Bull  Run. — At  the  battle 
when  the  order  came  from  the  headquarters  f  ji 
the  retreat,  word  was  passed  down  the  line  to  the 
New  Ydrk  Zouaves.  **Do  not!"  exclaimed  a 
score  of  the  "  pet  lambs "  in  a  breath.'  **  Do 
not!"  **We  are  ordered  to  retreat,"  said  the 
commander.  "  W  ot'n  thunder's  thai  f  "  res|)ond- 
ed  one  of  the  hard-heads,  who  evidently  did  not 
comprehend  the  word  exactly.  *'  Oo  back  -^-^  re- 
tire,^ cpntinued  the  commander.  "  Oo  back  — 
where $"*  "J^ave  the  field."  ••Le(we9  Why, 
that  ain't  what  we  come  for.  We're  here  to  fight," 
insisted  the  boys.  **We  oarae  here  with  1,040 
men,"  said  the  commander.  **  There  ore  now  6(X) 
left  Fall  back,  bo;}  s ! "  and  the  « lambe  "  auMy 
retired,  evidently  displeased  with  the  order. 

Two  of  the  New  Hampshire  Second  were  leaT- 
ing  the  field,  through  the  woods,  when  they  wert 
suddenly  confronted*  by  five  rebels,  who  ordered 
them  to  "  halt !  or  we  fire."  The  Granite  boys 
saw  their  dilemma,  but  the  foremost  of  them  pra- 
sented  his  musket,  and  answered,  "  Halt  you,  or 
we  fire ! "  and,  at  the  word,  both  discharged  tlieir 

gieces.  The  rebel  fell,  his  assaLant  was  unharmed, 
eizing  his  companion's  musket,  he  brought  it  to 
his  shoulder,  and  said  to  the  other,  '*Fire!" 
Both  fired  their  gins  at  once,  and  two  more 
rebels  fell.  The  others  fled.  The  leader's  name 
was  Hanford,  from  Dover,  N.  H. 

As  the  Maine  troops  were  leavinff  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, a  soldier  stepped  up  to  one  of  £e  officers  of  the 
Fi^  regiment,  and  requested  him  to  lend  Iiiu  a 
knife,  llie  officer  took  out  a  common  pocket- 
knife,  ftrd  handed  it  to  tbe  soldier,  who 'sat  down 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  pulled  up  the  leg  of  bis 
trousers,  and  deliberately  dug  a  musket-oall  out 
of  his  leg,,  iiimped  up,  and  r^Umed  his  marcli.. 

When  the  news  of  the  repulse  reached  the 
camp  meeting  at  Desplaines,  III.,  Rev.  Henrt 
Cox,  who  was  preaching  at  the  time  the  inteUi- 
gence  was  received,  remarked,  on  closing  his  ser* 
mon,  '^'Brethren,  we  hod 'better  adhmru 'this 
camp  meeting,  and  go  home  and  drilL" 


•  / 


Adyenturb  of  a  Spy.  —  I  have  lately  re* 
turned  from  the  South;  but  m^  exact  whaie* 
abouts  in  that  region,  for  obvious  rfaaona,  it 
woe  Id  not  be  jiolitic  to  state*  Sus\)ected  of  beiiig 
A  N'^rth;rneri  it  was  ofi^n  my  ailvantage  U)  ooiin 
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obACurit y.  Known  as  a  spy,  a ''  ihort  shrift  **  and 
a  ready  rope  would  have  prevented  the  blotting 
of  this  paper.  Hangpng,  disguised,  on  the  out- 
skirts 01  a  camp,  mixing  with  its  idlers,  laughing 
St  tlicir  jokes,  examining  their  arms,  counting 
tbifir  numbers,  endeavoring  to  discover  the  plans, 
uf  their  leaders,  listening  to  this  party  and  pur- 
suing that,  joining  in  the  chorus  of  a  rebel  song, 
betting  on  rebel  success,  cursing  Abolitionism, 
revHiog  Lincoln,  traducing  Scott,  extolling  Gen. 
Beaureeard,  despising  Northern  fighters, laugh- 
ing at  their  tactics  and  sneering  at  their  weancns, 
praising  the  beauty  of  Southern  belles  ana  de- 
crying that  of  Northern,  calling  New  York  a  den 
of  cutthroats,  and  New  Orleans  a  paradise  of  im- 
maculate chivalry,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
practice  of  my  profession  as  a  spy.  This  may  not 
seem  honorable  nor  desirable.  As  to  the  honor, 
let  the  country  that  benefits  by  the  investigations' 
and  warnings  of  the  spy  bo  jud^e ;  and  the  dan- 

§er,  often  incurred,  is  more  serious  and  personal 
lian  that  of  the  battle-field,  which  may,  perhaps, 
detract  from  its  desirability.    ■ 

It  was  a  dark  night.  Not  a  star  on  the  glim- 
mer. I  had  collected  my  ouotum  of  intelligence, 
and  was  on  the  move  for  tne  Northern  lines.  I 
was  approaching  the  banks  of  a  stream  whose 
waters  I  had  to  cross,  and  had  then  some  miles 
to  traverse  before  I  could  reach  the  pickets  of  our 
gallant  troops.  A  feeling  of  uneasiness  began  to 
ereep  over  me ;  I  was  on  the  outskirt  of  a  wood 
fringing  the  dark  waters  at  my  feet,  whose  pres- 
ence could  scarcely  be  detected  but  for  their  sul- 
ten  murmurs  as  they  rushed  through  the  gloom. 
The  wiqd  siglied  in  gentle  accordance.  I  walked 
forty  or  fifty  yards  along  the  bank.  I  then  crept 
on  all-fours  along  the  ground,  and  groped  with 
my  hands.  I  paused  —  I  groped  again  —  my 
breath  thickened,  perspiration  oozed  from  me  at 
every  pore,  and  I  was  prostrated  with  horror !  I 
had  missed  my  landmark,  and  knew  not  where  I 
was.  Below  or  above,  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
bank,  lay  the  skiff  I  had  hidden  ten  days  before, 
when  I  commenced  my  operations  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  JeiL  Davis.^ 

As  I  stood  gasping  for  breath,  with  all  the  un- 
mititakable  proofs  of  my  calling  about  me,  the  sud- 
den cry  of  a  bird  or  plunging  of  a  fish  would  act 
like  magnetism  on  my  frame,  not  wont  to  shud- 
der at  a  shAdow.  No  matter  how  pressing  the 
danger  may  be,  if  a  man  sees  an  opportunity  for 
estepe,  he  oreathes  with  freedom.  But  let  him 
be  surrounded  by  darkness,  impenetrable  at  two 
yards'  distance,  within  rifle's  length  of  concealed 
foes,  for  what  knowledge  he  has  to  the  contrary ; 
knowing,  too,  with,  painful  accuracy,  the  detec- 
tion of  his  presence  would  reward  him  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  death,  and  if  he  breathes  no 
faster,  and  feels  his  limbs  as  free  and  his  spirits 
as  light  as  when  taking  a  favorite  promenade,  he 
is  more  fitted  for  a  hero  than  I  am. 

.  In  the  agony  of  that  moment  —  in  the  sudden 
and  utter  helplessness  I  felt  to  discover  my  true 
bearings — I  was  about  to  let  myself  gently  into 
Um  ttream,  and  breast  its  current,  for  life  or 
idMlh.-.  Theie  waa  no  alternative.    The  Northern 
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pickets  :nust  be  reached  in  safety  before  tits 
morning  broke,  or  I  should  soon  swing  between 
heaven  and  earth,  from  some  green  hmb  of  tlup 
black  forest  in  which  I  stood. 

At  that  moment  the  low,  sulk  n  bay  of  a  blnmU 
hound  struck  my  eir.  The  sound  was  rtvivin|> 
—  the  fearf d  stiUi  ess  broken.  The  uncertait 
dread  fiew  before  the  certain  danger.  I  was 
standing  tc  my  mid  lie  in  the  shallow  bed  of  the 
river,  just  beneath  the  jutting  banks.  After  a 
pause  of  a  few  ueconda  I  ncgan  to  creep  mechani- 
cally and  steultliily  down  tlie  stream,  followed,  as 
I  knew  from  the  iistling  of  the  grass  and  he- 
quent  breaking  of  tylgi,  by  the  insatiable  brute; 
altViough,  V  V  ccrta  n  ureasy  g*  owls,  I  felt  assured 
he  wof)  at  mult.  Something  struck  against  my 
breaiit.  I  could  nc t  pre/ent  a  slight  cry  from 
escanina^  me,  as,  strc  tching  out  my  hand,  I  grasp- 
ed the  gunwale  of  a  boat  moored  beneatli  the 
bank.  Between  surprise  and  joy  I  felt  half 
choked.  In  an  instant  I  had  scrambled  on  board, 
and  began  to  search  for  the  painter  in  the  bow, 
in  order  to  cast  her  from  her  fastenings. 

Suddenly  a  bright  ray  of  moonlight  —  the  first 
gleam  of  hope  in  that  black  night — fell  directly 
on  the  spot,  revealing  the  silvery  stream,  my  owii 
skiff,  (hidden  there  ten  days  before,^  lighting  th^ 
deep  shadows  of  th^  verging  wood,  and,  on  thif 
log  half  buried  in  the  bank,  and  from  which  I  liad 
that  instant  cast  the  line  that  had  bound  me  to 
it,  the  supple  form  of  the  crouching  b?oodhound| 
his  red  eyes  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  jawb  dis- 
tended, and  poising  for  the  spring.  With  cms 
dart  the  light  skifi' was  yards  out  in  the  sdean., 
and  the  savage  after  it.  With  an  oav  I  aim«^  a 
blow  at  liis  head,  which,  however,  he  eluded  with 
ease.  Li  the  efibrt  thus  made  the  boat  careened 
over  towards  my  antagonist,  who  made  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  get  his  forepaws  over  the  side,  at 
the  same  time  seizing  the  gunwale  with  his  tectL 

Now  or  never  was  my  time  to  get  nd  of  the 
accursed  brute.  I  dre  w  my  revolver,  and  placed 
the  muzzle  between  Lis  eyes,  but  hesitated  to  fire, 
for  that  cne  report  might  bring  on  me  a  volley 
from  the  shore.  Meantime  the  strength  of  the 
dog  careened  the  frail  craft  so  much  that  the 
water  rushed  over  the  side,  threatening  to  swamp 
her.  I  changed  my  tactics,  threw  my  revolver 
into  the  bottom  ot  the  skiff,  and  grasping  my 
^*  bowie,"  keen  as  a  Malay  creese,  and  glittering, 
as  I  released  it  from  the  sheath,  ^ike  a  moonbeam 
on  the  stream.  In  an  instant  I  iiad  severed  the 
sinewy  throat  of  the  hound,  cutting  through 
brawn  and  muscle  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
tenacious  wretch  gave  a  wild,  convulsive  leap 
half  out  of  the  water,  then  sank,  and  was  gone. 

Five  minutes'  pulling  landed  me  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  an<l  in  an  hour  after,  without 
further  accident,  I  was  among  frier.ds,  encom- 

Itassed  by  the  Northern  lines.    That  night  I  re- 
atud    at    headquarters  the   intelb'gcnce   1   had 
gathered.  * 

A  Fiddler. — When  Wrighfe  Georgia  legi- 
ment  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  to  go  into 
its  first  fight  in  Nort  i  Carolicti  Wright,  («(ter- 
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wardi  a  Hajc>r-(1«neral,)  in  puaing  in  front  of  hi* 
rcghnrat,  oliMrred  a  UU,  g&unt  fellow,  with  a 
tiolio  CMS  itrapped  to  hit  bock.  Wright  uked 
bim  "  wnat  he  wa*  going  to  do  with  his  fiddle  ?  " 
Ifae  rude  ioldier  had  never  heard  of  Miiabesu'i 
dying  excbmalion,  but  lie  alnioft  quoted  it  when 
Me  laiJ,  he  wanted  to  "  die  to  the  <ouiid  nf  l^e^l^y," 
hit  beinc  the  term  of  endeaiment  which  he  ap- 
piirtl  to  hid  violin. 

After  the  fight  wu  over,  the  fiddling  loldiei  diet 
not  BMwer  at  roU-call.  He  waa  found,  with  a 
broken  leg,  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  to  which  he  had 
nmrled,  quiatl;  aawing  tlw  atringe  of  "Itetaf." 


THB  BTORT  OF  BALL'S  BLUFP. 


Tbz  hiatory  of  the  battle  of  Ball't  Bluff  has 
Mrei  been  |iubli«hed.  No  event  of  the  war  since 
the  anauU  upon  Fort  Sumter  created  a  likeaen^Q- 
tiuni  and  tliecauMoftliediBaiter,  thenameof  iliF 
peraoiia  culpable,  or  the  plana  and  purposes  of  ilic 
officera  who  ordered  the  movement,  have  not 
officially  or  certainly  been  made  known,  Ihe 
report  of  General  Stone,  in  command,  was  not 
aatiifactor;  to  the  couiiti]',  and  Ckingreaa  callnj 
upon  tlie  War  Ucportmcut  for  the  Cuita.  Major- 
(JKneral  McCleUon,  who,  it  waa  known,  ordered 
the  movement,  refused  to  furnish  the  beta.  Tlie 
luulied  Congreat  repealed  iti  demand,  and  rc- 
eeive'l  a  second  time  the  same  answer.  A  joint 
oonimiitee  of  both  Houiiei  of  Congreu  woa  up- 
]iiinied  to  inquire  into  the  "conduct  of  the  pr^G- 
mt  war,"  especially,  as  was  remarked  in  the  deonte, 
"  aa  rcganls  the  battle  of  BaU's  Bluff."  That  com- 
mittee has  aa  yet  made  no  report.*  Oeoercl 
Btone,  by  order  of  the  President,  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  upon  aeveral  charges  involving 
disloyalty,  and  "  for  misconduct  at  the  battle  oi 
Uall't  llluir."  After  a  confinement  of  six  mnntlin 
be  was  discharged  without  trial,  and  the  cherialied 
ex|>ectati'>n8  of  the  public  for  the  facts  so  long 
withheld  were  again  disappointed. 

BaU's  Bluff,  lo  called  from  Mr.  BaQ,  a  farmer 
Eving  in  the  vicinity,  ia  a  bold  anibonknient,  of  anc 
hundred  feet  elevation,  on  the  Virginia  shore  of 
the  Potomac,  three  miles  from  Leesburg  north- 
westerly, and  an  equal  distance  from  Edwards' 
Ferrf  m  a  southern  direction.  Poolsville,  Mi!., 
.lies  opposite,  five  miles,  and  by  the  road  running 
Msterly,  Washington  is  distant  thtrly-four  miks. 
Frutn  the  river's  edge  to  the  summit,  the  Blufl'  in 
covered  niUi  trees  and  bushes,  which,  joining  with 
the  woods  on  either  side,  enclose  above,  m  the, 
form  of  a  half  circle,  an  open  natural  clearing  of 
Mtec  acres.  In  the  middle  of  the  Potomac,  in 
front  of  the  Bluff,  lies  Harrison's  Island,  a  fertile 
atrip  of  land  two  hundred  yards  ivide  and  fuiti 

•  TliiitwprrWBsmittFninJuU,  1863.  Theicnortof 
the  W*r  Camniittf«,  publiiiheij  in  Much,  )H63,  cortobo- 
•atrs  all  lU-iUilemrnti.  The  late  leslurstiuu  of  (rtn. 
BtOD*  to  SLtiTe  duly  <■  n  Tindication  and  acquittal  at 
inUconduct  charged  upon  biio,  andplacM  the  rvipon- 
ilbilttj  npon  anothsr.  ' 


raileslong.  At  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  tiorth  of 
the  Bluff  ik  Smoot's  Mill,  situated  upon  a  gentiv 
tlope  of  the  bank)  and  near  to  it  a  road  lead) 
from  the  river,  by  an  -asy  aacent,  to  the  Leeaburg 
tumpike,which,runn:ng4outheriytoDiaInetvills, 
passes  near  to  Edvrar£i'  Ferrv.  On  the  dnv  of 
the  battle  General  McC'nll,  with  twenty-four  tbou* 
sand  men,  wni  in  that  tuni]uko,  nine  miles  from 
Bail's  Bluff,  Bid  General  Gorman,  with  fourteen 
hundred  meu  was  at  Edwards'  Ferry,  on  the 
Virginia  side.  The  whole  distance  fi^m  Ball'a 
Bluff  to  the  M&i7lRnd  side  of  the  Potomac,  aeroM 
Harrison's  Island,  ia  not  six  hundred  yards. 

On  Sunday  night,  Oct  20,  ISOl,  in  obedience 
to  orders  of  General  Stone,  Colonel  Uevens,  ofthe 
Fifteenth  Moss.  Volunteers,  proceeded,  with  three 
hundred  men,  from  camp  at  Poolsville  to  a  point 
opposite  Ball'a  Bluff  and  Harriafin'a  Island,  and 
in  three  am'all  boats  crossed  to  the  Virginia  ahore, 
arriving  at  the  aummit  just  before  da;^ght.  'The 
landing-place  was  soft  mod  mucky,  and  the  ascent  - 
winding  and  difficult  At  the  same  time  four 
companies  of  the  First  Minnesota  Volunteers 
crossed  the  river  ut  F.dwarda'  Ferry.  No  enemy' 
was  encountered  at  either  place,  and  his  picUeU 
had  not  been  seen  for  two  days.  Whatever 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  our  country  our 
forces  possessed  hod  been  acquired  bv  distant 
observation  from  Maryland,  and  no  ^ide  aocou- 
ponied  tliem. 

At  daybreak  Colonel  Devens  led  bis  troop* 
over  the  open  field,  and  through  the  woods  to- 
wards and  within  one  mile  of  Leeshurg,  where,  ia 
scattered  small  numbers,  he  desciled  rebels,  and 
after  exchanging  several  volleys  with  them  at 
long  range,  fell  back  to  the  wooda.  Here  being 
attacked,  he  repulsed  the  enemy  with  small  loas 
both  sides,  and  then  retired  to  the  Blufi^  where 
.„  was  joined  by  the  remainder  of  his  regiment, 
end  by  Colonel  Lee  with  one  hundred  men  of  .the 
Twentieth  Moss.  Volunteers,  making  in  all  seven 
hnndred  and  twenty  Federal  troops  aoross  the 
■per.     'ITio  day  was  fair. 

At  the  same  time,' eight  o'clock,  ArM.,  Colonel 

iker  arrived  from  his  camp  near  Poolsville  oc 
the  Maryland  side,  opposite,  where  he  found  the 
first  battalion  of  the  California  regiment,  sii 
hundred  and  eighty  officers  and  men,  Ueuteuant- 
Colonel  Wistar  commanding.  He  was  informed  . 
I  order  from  General  Stone,  then  at  Bdwanta* 


Colonel  Uevens.  Upon  inquiring  aalo  the  means 
of  transportation,  and  learning  tliat  they  oonsistad 
of  two  frail  scows,  each  cajiable  of  carrying  twen- 
ty-five men,  and  the  riVer  deep  and  rapid.  Col- 
onel Baker  rode  in  haste  to  Edwards'  Ferrv  that 
light  have  better  asaumuce  of  an  order  so 
estraordinor^.  Meanwhile  several  dead  and 
wounded  arrived  from  tbe  Bluff,  where  firing  .waa 
growing  mora  frequent,  and  three  compaiues  of 
'^olifnriiia  regiment  crossed  to  Hatnson's  lal- 
Colonel  Baker  returned  from  Edwarda' 
Ferry  at  eleven  o'clock,  lieoiing  a  written  order 
from  General  Stone  to  reinforce  or  retire  Colonel 
DeTeiu,"tn!ui  Jiicietioo."  Thai«tiiriMdwouiidid 
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repoHed  tHe  enemy  in  force,  pressing  Colonel 
Devens.  How  could  i^^en  hundred  men  be 
;  safely  retired  in  two  small  boats  under  the  fire 
of  a  bloodthirsty^  and  superior  enemy  P  Shall 
tber  be  left  to  their  fate,  or  will  he  reinforce  them 
and  share  their  peril?  Colonel  Baker  was  not 
long  in  determinm^  upon  his  course  of  duty. 

A  larger  scow,  discovered  in  the  canal  running 
parallel  to  the  river,  was  with  great  labor  dragged 
across  the  tow-path  and  launched  in  the  channel. 
Tlacin^  Captain  Hitman  in  charge  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  troops,  and  directing  that  they 
should  cross  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  his  staff 
composed  of  Assistant  Adjutant-Qeneral  Harvey 
and  Captain  Young,  Brigade  Quartermaster, 
Colonel  Baker  embarke(\  for  the  Island,  where, 
on  the  western  side,  he  found  three  hundred  men 
awaiting  their  chance  to  go  over  to  the  Virginia 
shore.  Impressed  wiUi  the  grave  re8|)on8ibility 
of  his  position,  Colonel  Baker  was  silently  re- 
marking the  two  small  boats  plying  with  their 
hea^'y  freight  of  reinforcements,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  an  officer  of  one  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts regiments  standing  on  the  Virginia  shore, 
who  cried  out,  *'  We  can  see  three  regiments  of  the 
enemy  cominc,  down  from  Leesburg."  Colonel 
Baker  responded,  **  All  right",  be  of  good  cheer  — 
there  will  be  the  more  for  us  to  wliip  "^ —  and  im- 
mediately crossed  the  river.  On  reaching  the 
summit,  and  assuming  command,  he  founa  the 
Blassachusetts  troops  drawn  up  on  th^  right  of  the 
flsld  in  eood  order,  quietly  awaiting  a  nearer  at- 
tack of  the  enemy,  who,  though  silent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  shots,  were  known  to  be  in 
large  force  in  the  woods  in  the  front  and  on  the 
right.  It  was  three  o'clock  before  all  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia battalion  had  crossed  and  climbed  the  Bluffy 
which,  joined  to  two  companies  of  the  Tammany 
regiment,  made  with  the  Massachusetts  troo])8,  our 
wr4ole  force  seventeen  hundred.  An  order  was  re- 
ceived from  General  Stone  advising  Colonel  Baker 
that  the  eneQRy  was  four  thousand  strong,  and  that 
he  might  count  upon  General  Gorman  coming  to 
his  reinforcement  trom  Edwards'  Ferry,  on  the  left 
He  decided,  therefore,  not  to  advance,  but  await 
the  arrival  of  the  promised  aid,  formed  his  line 
of  battle  by  placing  Colonel  Devens  and  his  com- 
mand on  'the  riffht  at  the  border  of  the  woods, 
resting  upon  and  making  a  right  angle  with  the 
centre,  composed  of  two  companies  of  Twentieth 
Mass.  and  two  companies  of  the  Tammany  regi- 
ment ;  the  California  battalion  forming  the  left  and 
touching  the  woods  bounding  the  plateau  to  the 
south.  The  inound,  sloping  from  a  point  distant 
thirty  yards  m>m  the  edge  of  the  clitf,  afforded  a 
fair  cover  for  men  lyin^  upon  their  faces,  froqi 
the  increasing  fire  of  the  enemy  in  the  woods. 
At  three  o'clock  Colonel  Coggswell  of  the  Tam- 
manv  regiment  arrived  upon  the  field,  and  being 
received  bv  Colonel  Baker  with  much  enthusiasm, 
wt»  placed  in  command  of  the  artillery,  consist- 
ing of  one  ^-pounder  and  two  mountain  howit- 
tem,  then  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Bramhall,  of  the 
Ninth  New  York  State  Militia.  The  pieces  were 
diawn  into  the  oipen  field,  twenty  yards  in  ad- 
naotoftliaoaiitraofthalineof  iMttle.  Colonel 
'*'  *■*    ' 
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Baker,  with  his  staff  on  foot,  — there  were  no 
mounted  officers  on  the  field*  -^  traversed  sct  sroi 
times  the  whole  Hue  of  forces  under  his  command, 
addressing  pleasant  words  to  officers  and  men, 
and  se  iing  tnem  an  example  of  coolness,  cuursge, 
and  ccnfiuence.  From  tiie  Mar}'lar.d  shore  Ire- 
quect  shells  came  flying  over  the  river  and  bluff, 
bursting  harmlesBly'far  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
nfho  seemed  patiently  to  defer  his  attack  until  we. 
crossed  in  greatei  numbers. 

At  precisely  four  o'clock  loud  yells  preceded 
a  flushing  line  of  fire  in  the  woods,  and  the  report 
of  a  thousand  rifles  announced  the  opening  ot  the 
engagement  with  part  of  the  enemy,  several  of 
whom  had  climbed  into  the  trees,  that  they  might 
have  a  better  aim  at  our  recumbent  men.  For 
nearly  an  hour  showers  of  bullets  and  buck-shot 
continued  to  pour  upop  our  devoted  line;  but 
considering  the  nearness  of  the  enemy,  the  cas- 
ualties wire  not  very  great.  On  our  part  the 
cannon  alone  for  the  fiirst  Half  hour  responded 
with  thundering  voice,  dearly  telling  General 
Stone  and  the  Union  forces  at  Edwards'  Ferry 
of  the  hot  engagement  near  them;  and  fiyme 
fiirther,  reached  the  ears  of  General  McCall  ana 
his  division,  which,  b^  order  of  Major-Ge^ieral 
McClellan,  was  returning  to  its  camp  at  Draiuos- 
ville.  Six  thousand  troops  had,  during  the  after- 
noon^ assembled  at  the  crossing-pluce  op|)06ite 
the  Bluff,  but  by  reason  of  the  small  a  cans  of 
transportation,  were  obliged  to  remain  there  re- 
garding in  helplessness  und  rage  the  uneuual  co!i« 
tesL  A  rope  had  been  stretched  across  the  chan- 
nel to  the  island,  which  aided  much  in  the  passage 
of  the  boats ;  but  from  the  Virginia  side  there  was 
no  rope,  ifnd  the  solitary  leaky  scow  was  poled 
over  and  back  slowly.  By  five  o'clock  nearly 
two  thousand  men  had  ascended  the  Bluff,  and 
engaged  in  most  part  in  returning  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Notwithstanding  tlie  discouraging  as- 
pect of  mattei-s,  our  troops  generally  exhibited 
good  feeling,  determined  courage,  ana  obedience 
to  command.  The  wounded  and  some  dead  were 
carried  by  their  comrades  down  the  hill,  who, 
after  placing  them  in  the  boat,  returned  to  the 
field.  The  enemy  was  several  times  driven  back 
with  great  loss  by  discharges  of  the  cannon, 
which,  after  the  artillery  men'  had  been  killed  or 
wounded,  was  loaded  and  fired  by  Colonel  Coggs- 
well, Lieutenant  Bramhall,  and  other  officers.  A 
volley  of  musketry  from  the  thick  forest  on  the 
left  attracted  our  attention,  and  Colonel  Baker, 
thinking  it  came  from  tlie  exiiected  and  promised 
reinforcement  from  Edwards'  Ferry,  ordered  a 
company  of  the  California  men  to  advance  cau- 
tiously, and  discover  if  they  were  friends  or  foe's. 

The  officer  commanding  the  coihpany,  having 
called  out,  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  received  for  answer, 
**  Confederates ! "  and  another  volley  following  im- 
niediatcly,  many  of  our  men  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed. Colonel  liaker  fell  dead,  struck  with  three 
balls.  Five  or  six  rebels  ran  from  the  w^ods 
towards  his  body,  lying  ten  yards  in  advance 
of  the  line  of  battle,  wlen  Captain 'Bieral,  of 
the .  California  regiment,  with  a  dosen  of  hit 
men*,  dashed  fc  rward,  and  ixiving  the  othen  baok^ 
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re«cued  the  oorpte  and  sword,  which  were  imme- 
diately carried  orom  the  field  by  (^aptain  Young, 
who  had  but  a  moment  before  been  ordered  by 
Colonel  Daker  to  ffo  to  General  Stone,  and  re- 
port the  state  of  the  engagement,  and  ask  for 
reinforcements.  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wistar  and  Lieutenant  Bramhall,  being 
seyereh'  wounded,  were  helped  down  the  hill,  ana 
with  dolonel  Baker's  body,  safely  reached  the 
island.  At  the  last  discharge  of  the  cannon  it 
recoUed  even  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  falling 
over,  was  inextricably  lost  in  the  rock  and  jungle. 
Later  the  two  howitzers,  which  had  not  been  mred 


conduct  themselves  with  more  courfige.  Each 
man. felt  that  som Ahing  had  gone  wrong.  '*  Some 
one  had  blundered,"  or  may  be  worije,  and  silently 
marching  under  the  rebel  ^uard,  each  sought  io 
his  own  mind,  or  in  whiepermg  voices  of  his  coui> 
panions,  for  an  explaniition  of  the  disaster. 

Tlie  enemy's  force  engaged  is  not  known,  buf  is 
stated  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Evans,  who  com- 
manded them,  at  twenty-six  hundred.    It  is  l)e- 
lieved  that  there  were  full  four  thousand.     His 
loss  was  no^   less  than  four  hundred,  mostly 
killed.    On  o  ir  side  tLe  casualties  cannot  be  pie- 
cisply  stated,  as  maLy  wele  missing  whose  death, 
during  the  engagement,  were  thrown  over  the'b)  drowning  or  kiLed  on  the  Seld  eould  not  be 
bank,  and  they  with  the  cannon  were  afterwards !  ascertained.    The  totai  loss  was  one  hundred  and 
recovered  by  the  enemy.    By  seniority  Colonel  fifty  killed,  two  hutidred  wounded,   and  seven 


Coggswell  assumed  command,  and  regarding  the 
battle  as  hopelessly  lost,  and  there  l)cing  no  re- 
treat by  the  river,  he  determined  to  fight  his  way 
to  Edwards'  Ferry.  By  his  order  the  Fifteenth 
Massachusetts  moved  across  the  field  from  the 
right  to  the  left  of  the  line,  where  the  two  com- 
panies of  the  Tammany  re^ment  had  already 
moved.  While  making  the  proper  arrangements 
for  retreat,  a  rebel  oflicer  misled  our  troops  by 
approaching  them  and  giving  a  command  to  charge 
upon  a  large  body^  of  the  enemy  who  now  occu- 
pied our  late  position  on  the  right  Hushing  for- 
ward en  masse,  our  men  received  a  destructive  fire, 
and  the  line  being  broken,  general  confusion  en- 
sued for  a  few  moments.  Re-forming  in  line, 
several  volleys  were  exchanged  with  the  enemy, 
who  were  now  near,  in  sight,  in  front,  with  oon- 
si'lerable  loss  on  both  sides;  but  night  coming 
on,  and  no  one  knowing  the  road  to  Edwards' 
Ferry,  Colonel  Coggswell  abandoned  his  plan  of 
retreat  to  that  point,  and  gave  an  order  to  fall 
back  to  the  river's  bank,  below  the  Bluff,  leaving 
two  companies  above  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check. 
At  this  moment,  the  only  boat  in  the  channel  was 
seen  to  go  down,  overloaded  with  wounded  and 


hundred  and  ten  taksn  prisoners. 

8uch  is  the  narrative  of  the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
as  told  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  but  h^d 
no  port  in  its  planning,  and  are  still  ignorant  of 
its  purpose.  As  stated^  all  attempts  to  discover 
the  object  of  sending  across  the  Potomac  at  tftat 
point  a  small  force,  while  Generals  McCall  and 
Smith,  with  over  twenty  thousand  men,  were 
already  on  the  Virginia  side,  within  nine  miles  of 
Leesburg,  have  not  been  successful.  In  vain  is  the 
inquiry  repeated,  "  Whj!  was  Ball's  Bluff  chosen 
as  a  crossing-place,  while,  at  a  distance  of  one 
half  mile  above  it,  the  land  slopes  to  the  river 
bank,  and  an  easy  ascent  and  open  country  wou^d 
have  placed  our  force  on  equal  footing  with  the 
enemy  P  Why  was  not  transportation  provided  in 
advance,  adequate  for  A  successful  withdrawal  of 
Colonels  Devens  and  Lee  and  their  commands,  ot 
for  throwing  over  a  large  force  for  their  support?** 
The  movement  was  not  unpremeditated,  and  thort 
was  no  want  of  boats  or  material  for  pontoons 
and  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrison  s  Isbnd. 
An  army  of  ten  thousand  men  had  been  lying 
idle  at  FoolsviLe  fc  r  months,  expecting  at  some 
time  to  cross  the  river.    The  canal  leading  to 


fugitives ;  and  thus  disappeared  the  only  means '  Washington  offered  excellent  facilities  for  fumish- 
of  escape,  except  by  swimming.  The  enemy  soon  ing  the  necessary  meails  for  crossing,  and  three 
occupied  the  heights,  and  poured  down  a  fatal  firtul  scows,  made  of  inch  plank,  and  one  skiff,' 
,  fire  upon  Uie  crowded  mass  below.    Three  times  were  all  that  our  army  found  there  on  the  day  of 


bodies  of  our  men  climbed  to  the  summit,  and 
after  delivering  their  fire,  returned  to  their  help- 
less comrades  below.    Throwing  their  arms  and 


clothing  into  the  river,  many  swam  for  the  island,  ^the  engagement  fourteen  hundred  troops,  under 


while  others,  aided  by  the  increasing  darkness, 
erei)t  along  the  bank  above  and  below  the  Bluff, 
and  on  logs,  and  in  a  small  skiff^which  by  good 
Ibrtune  wa^  found,  escaped. 

There  was  no  formal  surrender,  but  a  sullen 
submission  to  adverse  fate.  The  colors,  heavily 
weighed  with  stones,  were  cast  into  the  stream. 
At  eight  o'clock  all  firing  and  noise  had  ceased, 
save  the  moans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  drowning  in  their  vain  attempts  to  swim 
to  the  island.  At  midnight  twenty-two  commis- 
sioned officers  and  seven  hundred  and  ten  men 
were  prisoners  of  war,  on  their  march  to  Lees- 
bury. 

Never  was  a  conquered  army  less  subdued  in 
spirit.    Astounded,  bewildered,  indignant,  there 


the  battle. 

Why  were  not  tlie  promised  reinforcements 
scut  to  our  aid  from  Edwards'  Ferry  P    Inuring 


the  command  of  General  Gorman,  awaited  on  the 
Virginia  shore,  at  Edwards'  Ferry,  an  order  to 
march  to  our  aid;  and  in  his  report  General 
Gorman  says,  that  at  the  moment  Colonel  Baker 
fell.  General  Stone  sent  an  order  for  them  to' 
throw  up  intrenchments  I  There  was  no  enemy 
between  Edwards'  Ferry  and  the  batUe-fleld,  and 
we  may  fairly  suppose  that  one  hundred  men 
coming  up  and  attacking  them  on  their  fiank 
would  havp  changed  the  fortunes  of  tliat  day.. 
That  night  General  McClellan,  at  Washingtoa 
having  learned  of  the  disastrous  result  of  the  ex." 
pedition  he  had  ordered,  despatched  an  order  to 
General  Banks,  at  l^amstown,  Md.,  twelve  miles 
from  Ball's  Bluff,  to  march  his  divinon  to  the 
Potomac,  at  the  same  points,  which,  during  the 


was  no  feeling  of  shume,  for  never  did  soldiers  day,  had  been  occupied  3y  eight  thousand  of  our 
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was  an  editor  in  Rhode  Island,  noted  for  his  love 
of  fun — it  come  to  him  irresistibly  —  and  he 
couldn't  help  saying  Just  what  came  into  his  mind. 
He  was  appointed  Postmaster  by  Tyler.  Some 
time  after  Tyler  yetoed  the  Bank  Bill,  and  came 
into  disrenute  with  the  Whigs,  a  conundrum  went 
the  rounds  of  the  papers.    It  was  as  follows: 

*  Why  is  John  Tyler  like  an  ass  ? '  This  editor 
copied  the  conundrum,  and  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  answer  it,  which  he  did  as  follows : 

*  Because  he  is  an  ass.'  This  piece  of  fun  cost 
him  his  head,'&ti<  it  was  a  fact, 

**  On  the  whole,"  said  Abe,  **  here's  a  dollar ; 
send  me  your  valuable  .paper  for  a  year,  and  be 
eoreful  in  future  how  you  disclose  Government 
secrets  that  have  been  published  in  the  Norfolk 
*>a//  Book  only  two  weeks." 

1  promised  to  be  more  discreet  hereafter,  pledg- 
ing myself  not  to  interfere  further  with  General 
lliomaa  ''or  any  other  man"  in  his  exclusive 
right  to  give  the  rebels  tlw  earliest  information 
possibly  $  also  pledging  myself  to  the  best  of  mv 
ability  to  aid  the  Government  in  its  patriotic  ef- 
forts to  promote  "loyal  ignorance"  among  the 
maasei  of  the  Northern  people. 


>» 


"CALL  ALL!    CALL  ALL! 

BY  «*  OBOROIA.'* 

Whoop*!  the  Doodles  have  broken  loose, 
Roaring  round  like  the  very  deuce ! 
Lice  of  Egvpt,  a  hungry  pack ;  « 

After  *em,  boys,  and  drive  'em  back. 

Bull-dog,  terrier,  cur  and  fice. 
Back  to  the  beggarly  land  of  ice, 
Worry  'em,  bite  'em,  scratch  and  tear 
Everybody  and  everywhere. 

Old  Kentucky  is  caved  from  under, 
Tennessee  is  split  asunder, 
Alabama  awaits  attack, 
And  Georgia  bristles  up  her  back. 

Old  John  Brown  is  dead  and  gone  I 
Still  his  spirit  is  marching  on,  » 

Lantern-jawed,  and  legs,  my  boys, 
Long  as  an  ape's  from  Illinois  I 

Want  a  weapon }    Gather  a  brick  I 
Club  or  cudgel,  or  stone  or  stick. 
Anything  with  a  blade  or  butt ! 
Anything  that  can  cleave  or  cut ! 

Anything  heavy,  or  hard,  or-  keen  I 
Any  sort  of  slaying-machine  I 
Anything  with  a  willing  mind, 
And  tlie  steady  arm  of  a  man*  behind. 

Want  a  weapon }    Why,  capture  one ! 
Every  Doodle  has  got  a  gun, 
Belt  and  bayonet,  bright  and  new : 
Kill  a  Doodle  and  capture  two  I 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  son  and  sire  I 
All,  call  all  I  to  the  feast  of  fire  ! 
Mother  and  maiden,  and  child  and  slave 
A  oonunon  triiunph  or  a  single  grave. 


"Ethan  Spike"  writes,  that  Hornby  has 
"  seceded,"  and  that  he  consequentlv  resigns  his 
seat  in  the  Maine  Legislature.  The  foUowing 
resolutions  were  passed  at  a  public  n  eeting  of 
the  new  "sovereignty": 

Resolved^  That  we  are  opposed  to  koertion, 
except  when  exercised  by  ourselves. 

Jiesohed,  That  the  okepation  of  the  Baldwin 
lightus,  by  a  State  keeper,  is  a  irritatin'  circum- 
stance, an'  cnless  he  is  wit'idrawn,  aour  army  be 
instructe  1  tc  take  pr  ssession  of  the  same  in  the 
name  of  the  taomi. 

Jleaolvtd^  That  ef  aour  reasonable  demands  is 
not  complied  to,  that  we  will  take  possession  of, 
and  h9ld  for  ao»r  own  use,  the  State's  prison^ 
ind  the  insane  assylum. 

Resolved,  That  the  haybius  korpus  act,  taxes, 
an'  the  A  fain  law  be  an'  is  suspended.  Also  an 
ordnance  releting  to  weights  and  measures  as 
used  in  the  likker  trade.  Be  it  enacted.  That 
henceforth  apd  for  ever,  in  this  ere  realmi  eoery 
quart  pot  shall  hold  a  gallon. 

Ordered,  that  the  forgoin'  articles  shall  be  the 
constitution  of  this  suvrinty. 


•    ». 
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To  THE  Officers  of  the  Navy.  —  Lieut 
Craven,  commanding  the  United  States  steamer 
Mohawk,  which  arrived  at  New  York  Februaiy 
7,  18GI,  from  Key  West,  published  the  follow- 
ing letter,  addressed  to  the  officers  of  the  navy : 

Basely  unprincipled  inc^ndfiaries  have  scatten)d 
throughout  our  land  doctrines  of  a  revolutionary 
character, —  doctrines  calculated  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  excitable  and  thoughtless  multitude 
—  calculated  to  mislead  the  weak  and  wavering, 
and  to  lead  on  and  incite  to  frenzy  the  needy  ad- 
venturers —  those  wolves  of  the  human  race  who 
rejoice  in  that  anarchy  and  disorder  which  loosen 
the  restraints  of  law,  and  afford  them  occasion 
for  indulgence  in  license  and  rapine. 

Sad  indeed  in  the  history  of  the  world  will  be 
the  day  which  witnesses  tne  dismemberment  of 
this  Confederation  — •  disastrous  to  the  march  of 
human  freedom  and  civilization,  the  event  which 
blots  from  the  page  of  history  our  great  and  glo> 
nous  nation  of  self-ruled  men. 

The  oppressed  of  the  earth,  with  hopeful  hearts, 
have  long  regarded  us  as  the  exponents  of  "  lib- 
erty, fraternity,  equality."  'God  avert  from  us 
the  abasing  acknowledgment  that  man  is  not 
capable  of  self-government.  What  a  humiliating 
reflection,  that  man,  in  his  passions,  can  be  ruled 
only  by  the  bayonet,  by  force  —  despotic  force ; 
his  reasoning  faculties  gone,  he  sinks  to  the  level 
of  the  brute ;  with  no  principle  to  guide  him,  he 
yields  only  to  force. 

Officers  of  the  navv,  be,  as  ever,. loyal,  brave^ 
and  true ;  our  l>clovcd  country  is  convulHcd  with 
distracting  troubles ;  our  country  is  in  danger ; 
the  great  temple  of  liberty,  founded  by  our  fathers, 
and  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  human  race,  now 
reels  and  totters  to  its  base }  destructitm  threatem 
it;  the  machinatiDns  of  designing  nr en  have 
brc  ^ht  it  to  the  verge  cf  rain,  ^  . 


\ ' 
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EXPLOITS  OF  GAPT.  CARPENTER,  OF 
THE  "JESSIE  SCOUTS." 

Thb  secret  history  of  any  military  campaign 
would  be  of  absorbing  interest ;  much  more  the 
secret  story  of  our  war.  In  all  camps  there  are 
men  whoeo  occupation  it  is  to  gain  for  the  com- 
manding general  information  or  the  enemy's  force, 
positions,  and  movements.  Much  depends  on 
this ;  and  the  most  successful  generals  hfive  al- 
ways been  the  best  informed. 

In  our  own  service,  during  the  present  war, 
the  spy  service  has  been  performed  by  different 
classes  of  men.  Some  of  our  commanders  have 
had  the  wit  and  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of ' 
men  whose  hearts  were  full  of  zeal  for  the  Union 
and  of  hatred  for  the  slave  aristocracy  and  their 
rebellion.  Such  men,  when  they  have  also  the 
activity,  presence  of  mind,  ingenuity,  and  cour- 
age needed  for  this  office,  are  the  best  that  can, 
be  got  Such,  we  have  reason  to  know,  are  the 
company  known  as  the  "  Jessie  Scouts,''  who  first 
served  under.  Gen.  Fremont  in  Missouri,  after- 
wards in  Tennessee  under  Grant,  McClernand, 
and  others,  and  again  in  Virginia  under  Fremont, 
Milroy,  &c. 

There  is  another  class,  hirelings,  who  serve  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
reward.     Such  men,  too,  are  valuable;  but  a 

great  commander  seeks  rather  to  use  men  whoj 
om  devotion  to  a  principle,  or  else  by  reason  of 
some  personal  wrong,  are  animated  by  enmity  to 
the  opiposite  side. 

Our  spy  system  has  not  always  been  well  con- 
ducted, else  Stuart's  **  raids  "  would  not  have  be- 
come famous ;  elsa  Jackson  could  not  have  made 
his  march  down  tne  Valley ;  else  Corinth  could 
not  have  been  secretly  evacuated  by  Beauregard, 
nor  Yorktown  by  Johnson,  nor  Winchester  before 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  b^  the  same  officer. 
If  we  had  an  efficient  spy  service.  Gen.  McCleUan 
would  have  known  that  afler  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  Richmond  lay  in  his  power ;  and  Patterson 
would  have  held  Johnson  m  check,  or  else  fol- 
lowed him  pell-mell  into  the  first  battle-field  of 
Bull  Run,  and  saved  the  day. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  that  first  campaign  in 
Virginia  which  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of 
our  military  authorities.  Some  weeks  before  Bull 
Run,  Patterson,  it  is  said,  sent  a  man  as  spy  into 
Winchester.  The  fellow  rode  there,  examined 
tlioroughly  the  rebel  camp,  works,  and  forces, 
and  returned  with  a  full  report.  He  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  get  his  pay,  and  when  he  got 
there,  received  from  the  officer  under  Gen.  Scott, 
who  attended  to  his  case,  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  which  did  not  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
journey.  It  is  added  that  he  swore  he  would  go 
over  to  the  enemy;  probably  he  did.  If  spies 
and  scouts  were  treated  thus  in  our  first  Virginia 
campaign,  no  wonder  Johnson  got  away  irom 
Patterson. 

Probably  no  man  in  this  war  has  lived  through 
as  many  exciting  and  desperate  adventures  as 
Capt  Carpenter,  who  was  leader  of  the  '*  Jessie 
Soouts.'*     He    was    originally    one   of  **  John 


•  > 

Brown's  men,*^  and  participated  in  the  attack. on 


•        « 


engine- 

Oaptain  does  not  love  the  slave  lords;  he  has 
notions  abcut  the  or.nie  of  claiming  ownership  in 
men  which  to  some  would  seem  extreme,  ana  ha 
certainly  thinks  almost  anything  good  enough 
for  a  man-selling  aristocrat  who  rebels  against 
the  Union. 

The  writer  of  this  passed  a  few  quiet  hours 
with  Capt  Carpenter  late.y,  while  the  latter  was 
an  invahd  from  a  severe  wound  received  last  fall 
in  Western  Virginia.  Some  of  the  campaigning 
stories  then  heard  will  interest  the  reader,  and 
will  attract  the  sjrmpathy  of  all  who  admire 
daring,  skill,  and  invention  —  especially  where, 
as  in  this  case,  all  these  faculties  are  sharpened 
and  vivified  by  a  single-hearted  and  fiery  devo- 
tion to  liberty  and  the  Union.  Capt  Carpenter 
boasts,  in  a  quiet  way,  that  no  army  for  which 
he  has  scouted  h&s  ever  sAfiered  from  a  "  raid  ** 
in  its  rear,  or  has  ever  been  surprised.  He  has 
an  idea  that  such  things  cannot  be  done  where 
trustworthy  and  zealous  scouts  are  employed. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  Price  P  "  he  was  asked. 

He  replied, ''  Several  times." 
.  Once  he  drove  a  team  in  Price's  arfny  two 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  unluckily,  the 
team  and  wagon,  and  a  negro  who  happened  to 
be  in  it,  ran  away,  **  and  curiously  enough,  never 
stopped  till  we  got  into  our  own  lines,"  said  thi 
Captain,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"The  black  man  is  working  for  himself  now 
in  Iowa,  and  I  sold  the  mules  to  pay  my  ex-* 
penses." 

Once  he  .rode  djwn  to  the  rebel  pickets  at 
Wilson's  CreeHf  dressed  as  a  woman,  to  deli\  er 
a  letter  to  a  supposititious  brother  in  Price's 
army.  He  bears  witness  to  the  politeness  of  the 
rebel  officer  who  escorted  the  lady  half  back  to 
our  lines.  This  trip  was  made  because  "the 
General "  wanted  to  know  precisely  the  position 
of  a  part  of  the  rebel  lines. 

"  After  the  surrender  of  Lexington,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  Gen.  Fremont  suspected  that  the  tele- 
graph operators  between  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph 
were  disloyal,  and  had  given  information  to  tne 
enemy,  and  I  was  ordered  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion. The  fact  was,  however,  the,  rebels  had 
*  tapped'  the  wire.  A  woman  in  St  Louis  told, 
me.  She  asked  me  if  I  knew  a  rebel  spy  was  in 
town.  I  asked  who  he  was  and  what  he  did ;  and 
she  replied  that  he  had  a  telegraph  apparatus  on 
the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Railroad,  and  had 
told  her  so.  He  was  to  see  her  and  take  her  to 
a  theatre  that  evening. 

"  I  told  her  I  would  give  her  fifty  dollars  if  she 
would  say,  when  he  came,  that  she  was  sick,  and 
would  not'^.  She  agreed,  and  I  arranged  thai 
she  should  introduce  me  to  him  as  a  rebel  spy 
from  Pillow's  camp,  which  she  did.  I  immea>> 
ately  gained  his  confidence.  We  drank  wine  to- 
gether, and  the  fool  told  me  even  thing.  Soon 
he  left  the  city,  and  I  took  one  of  my  men  with 
me,'  and  off  we  ftarted  afler  him. 
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M  K  er«n  man,  dionting  Mid  whoopir.g  ao  

tbfl  yrhote  eunp  wu  aroused.  No  better  waji 
to  got  in  oorutM  to  me  juat  then.  Oeneral 
'  IhompHon  is  much  of  a  grntiemnn.  He  caused 
*  rargeon  to  eiamine  me,  who  reported  tlmt  I 
lad  Mil  mr  aensen  from  ti  blow  on  the  temple, 
ibe  mark  of  which  WBR  still  freab.  He  aaid  I  was 
^uit*  Iinrmkas,  and  the'Gcnerol  proposwl  to  aend 
ne  into  the  Yankee  lines,  because  tbef  could  take 
■■re  of  *uch  a  poor  fellow  better  than  he. 
*  "I  la]*  down  under  a  nagon,  near  the  OeneraTi 
tent,  when  it  came  dark,  and  listened  to  hear 
whal  I  oould  henr.  About  midnight  a  meaatjnger 
rod*  in,  on  a  fine  horse,  and  tied  it  near  me. 
When  he  got  into  the  tent,  and  no  one  wak  look' 
iag,  I  got  on  the  horse,  and,  having  the  best  road 
in  mj  mind,  rode  out  as  hind  as  I  could  driTe, 
the  pckets  firing  at  me,  but  without  eSeot)  and 
I  got  snfclf  in  to  moke  my  rcporL 

"  I  went  into  Fort  Henn  two  dat'a  before  the 
attack  on  it,  and  brought  General  Orant  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  position  and  number  of  the 
rebel  forces  and  defences.  I  hiTc  General  Grant's 
'eller  certifying  to  that. 

■■  Also  I  went  into  Fort  Donelson,  while  our 
troops  lay  at  Fort  Uenrr.  1  went  in  there  in 
(.'onfederate  uniform  I  and  I  have  Genera]  McCler- 
nand's  letter  to  show  that  1  brought  him  infonno' 
lion  which  proved  to  be  accurate.  On  my  way 
'aut  a  cavalry  force  passed  me,  while  I  ley  by-the 
roadside ;  and  jta  commander  told  one  of  his  men 
to  leave  a  fine  flag,  which  he  feared  would  be  torn 
on  the  way.  The  flag  was  stuck  into  the  road, 
U»t  a  returning  rebel  picket  might  carry  it  in. 
But  i  got  it,  wrapped  it  around  my  body,  and 
fude  into  Fort  Henry  with  it" 


80DTBERN  M/THEMATici,  —  General  D.  H. 
Hill,  who  waa  captured  at  Roancke  Island,  is 
rather  a  remarkable  character.  He  has  written 
one  or  two  theological  works  of  some  note.  He 
.is  also  a  mathemadcinn.  Tbe'youthful  rebels  are 
kUowed  to  regale  themselves  at  school  with  Hill's 
Blements  of  Algebra,  a  work  which  is  conceived 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  gallant  Southron.  One 
wonld  think  it  rather  dilhcult  to  give  maUlemati- 
cal  instruction  such  a  form  as  to  imbue  pupils 
with  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  North.  But 
Hill  has  attempted  the  work,  ami  has  dinplayed 
DO  little  ingenuitj  in  the  efforL  He  has  framed 
problems  beginning  in  the  following  style; 

"  A  Irinkce  mixes  n  certain  qiiiintity  of  wooden 
nubnegs,  which  cost  him  one  fourth  cent  np^ce, 
with  a  quantity  of  real  nutmegs,  worth  four  cents 

"  A  Northern  railroad  is  assensed  one  hundred 
and  twentv  thousand  doUors  damages  for  con- 
tusions and  broken  limbs  caused  bv  a  collision 
Of  cars." 

"The  years  in  which  the  Governors  of  Hassa- 
riiuietts  and  Connecticut  send  treanonable  mea- 
■agea  to  their  respective  legislatures,  is  expressed 
bjr  four  digits." 

«  The  Beld  of  battle  of  Buena  VisU  la  six  and 


a  half  miles  from  Sailillo.    Two  IctUana  TOlun-  ' 
teers  ran  away  from  the  flsld  of  V«ttle  at  tlie 


A  Bhate  Frllovt.  —  In  the  Fort  Henry  gUT>- 
boat  fight,  in  the  explosion  on  the  Essex,  one  of 

■' "  " "  —  shockingly  scalded.    His  cloih- 

removed,  linseed  oil  and  Soi'r 
applied  to  his  parboiled  flesh,  and  be  waa  care- 
fully wrapped  in  blankets  and  placed  in  bed.  A 
few  moments  after  came  the  news  t^at  the  rebel 
flag  was  struck,  and  the  fort  lurrendered.  In 
his  enthusiaam  he  sprang  out  of  bis  berth,  nh  1^ 
on  deck,  and  waved  his  olanket  in  ths  air,  hus- 
taing  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  poor  (tal- 
low, after  the  first  excitement  was  over,  wai 
assisted  below,  and  in  the  night  he  died,  full  of 
rejoicing  to  the  last  at  the  triumph  of  the  old 
flag. 

A  Rebel  Soitor — The  following  "song,"  eom-. 
'  by  some  enthusiastic  rebel  Bol£er,  11 


found  in  Fort  B^ow,  Roanoke  Island.  It  it 
written  on  a.  half-sheet  of  foolscap  paper : 

Sir  William  was  king  georgei  bod  to  the  north 
the  waryers  race  was  run  be  wore  A  atar  all  on 
his  breast  to  show  you  a  sign  of  the  waryera 
dress,  come  young  ladies  will  you  list  and  go, 
come  young  ladies  will  you  list  and  go.  A  new 
silk  dress  you  shall  put  on,  to  follow  up  the  mu- 
sic fife  and  drum,  the  drum  shall  beat  and  the  fift 
sholl  play,  the  drum  shall  beat  and  the  fife  shall 
play  its  \  merry  lives  we'l  march  away.- 

new  york.S  A  pretty  place,;  and  ao  is  Phila- 
delphia the  streets  are  lined  with  doU.  biLi  and 
pretty  girls  a  plenty. 

Come  my  love  com  go  with  me,  for  I  am  a 
roveing  dandT,  1,11  take  yoa  home  I'll  treat  you 
•ell,  1 11  feed  you  on  sweet  candy,  where  ooffee 
^  ws  on  white  oak  stump  and  the  rivers  flow 
with  brandy,  and  little  hills  are  Ilo'd  with  gold 
and  the  girls  are  sweet  as  candy.  , 


Relioiods  Music  amovo  the  Soldiebb.  —A 
tter  horn  Hatteres  Inlet,  N.  C,  sava:  The  New 
England  troops  excel  in  tlie  musical  faculty,  and 
'n  every  regiment  from  Mnasachusetts,  Conneoti- 
ait,  or  New  Hampshire,  music  teachers  or  Kood 
lingers  abound,  and  many  an  otLerwiae  tediiiiie 
evening  has  thus  been  beguiled  by  the  elevating 
influence  of  music  In  this  res]>ect,  no  regiment, 
perhaps,  is  more  favored  than  the  Massachunetta 
Twenty-third,  coniiioied  chiefly  of  Salem,  Marble- 
head,  Danvers,  and  Ilogton  men.  Many  of  the  of- 
ficers were  members  of  the  best  musictd  societies, 
and  leaders  or  pillars  in  their  church  choirs  at  home. 
Could  their  friends  have  looked  in  upon  us  on  , 
board  of  the  Highlander,  during  man}  of  ths 
boisterous  nighta  we  have  been  anchored  in  thi) 
Sound,  while  the  sl^rm  howled  without,  tbe; 
might  have  heard :      ' 
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On  board  of  the  Huzza,  which  carries  the  left 
wing  -of  the  Twenty-third,  they  have  their  full 
•hare  of  sweet  singers,  and  a  very  excellent  band 
of  music,  under  the  lead  of  Henry  C.  Brown,  of 
liueton.  In  the  centre  of  the  fleet,  which  covers 
an  area  of  some  two  miles  of  the  bay,  is  anchored 
the  S.  R.  Spaulding,  the  present  flag-ship  of  Oen. 
Bumside.  From  her  high  deck  he  can  easily 
survey  the  entire  fleet,  and  observe  all  that  is 
going  on.  On  the  deck  of  one  or  two  vessels 
near  us  are  gathered  quiet  groups  of  soldiers,  and 
the  sublime  strains  of  ''Old  Hundred,"  which 
float  across  the  waters,  human  voices  mingling 
with  the  bands,  testify  that  they  are  engaged  in 
religious  worship.  To  many  of  these  brave  and 
earnest  men  it  will  be,  perhaps,  their  last  Sabbath 
on  earth.    •  

Incidknts  of  tub  Paiktville  Battle. — A 
body  of  the  enemy  was  posted  on  a  commanding 
hill,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  them. 
The  Fourteenth  Kentucky  volunteered  for  the 
serrice,  as  they  knew  the  natuVe  of  the  ground. 
Said  Col.  Oarneld :  **  Oo  in,  boys ;  give  them 
; 'Hail  Columbia !"  '       . . 

The  hill  was  cleared,  and  soon  the  reserve  of 
the  brigade  came  in  at  a  double-ouick.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  them,  Col.  Garfield  pulled  off  his 
ioat,  and  flung  it  up  in  the  air,  where  it  lodged 
ia  a  tree,  out  of  reach, ,  The  men  threw .np' their 
oaps  with  a  wild  shout,  and  rushed  at  the  enemy, 
CoL  Qarfleld,  in  his  shirt-sieves,  leading  the  way. 

As  the  Federal  troops  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill|  a*  rebel  officer  shouted  in  surprises  "  Why, 
how  many  of  you  are  there  ?  "    '*  Twenty-five 

thousand  men,- youl"  yelled  a  Kentucky 

Union  officer,  rushing  at  the  rebel.  In  an  instant 
the  rebels  broke  and  ran  in  utter  confusion. 

Several  instances  of  personal  daring  and  cool- 
ness were  related.  A  member  of  Capt.  Bushnell's 
company,  in  the  Forty-second,  was  aoout  to  bite  a 
cartridji^e,  when  a  musket-bali  struck  the  cartridge 
from  lus  fin(rers.  CooUv  facing  the  direction  from 
which  the  snot  came,  ne  took  out  another  car- 
tridge, and  exclaimed :  **  You  can't  do  that  again, 
old  fellow."  

MARYLAND. 

BT  J.  m.  KANDALL. 

Thi  despofs  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 

Maryland  I 
His  torch  is  at  thy  temple  door, 

Maryland  I 
Avenge  the  patriotio  gore 
That  flooded  the  streets  of  Baltimore^ 
•■'And  be  the  battle  queen  of  yore, 

Maryland  I    My  Maryland  I  . 

•   Hark  to  thy  wandering  son's  appeal, 

Maryland  I 
My  mother  State !  to  thee  I  kneel, 

Maryland ! 
For  life  and  death,  for  woe  and  weal. 
Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal, 
And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel, 

Maryland!    My  Maryland.l 


Thou  wilt  not  cower  in  the  dusi, 

Maryland  I 
Thy  beaming  sword  shall,  never  mtC, 

Maryland ! 
Remember  Carroll's  sacred  trust. 
Remember  Howard's  warlike  throst. 
And  all  thy  slumberers  with  the  lust, 

Maryland  1    My  Maryland  I 

Come  I  'tis  the  red  dawn  of  the  day, 

Maryland ! 
Comei  with  thy  panoplied  array, 

Maryland ! 
With  Ringgold's  spirit  for  the  fray. 
With  Wattion's  blood  at  Bfontercy, 
With  fearless  Lowe  and  datthing  May, 

Maryland  I    My  Maryland ! 

Come !  for  thy  shield  is  bright  and  strongs 

Maryland  1 
Come  I  for  thy  dalliance  does  thee  wrongs 

Maryland  I 
*  Come  I  to  Uiino  own  heroic  throng, 
That  stalks  with  Liberty  along,         « 
And  give  a  new  Key  to  thy  song, 

Maryland !    My  Maryland ! 

Dear  Mother  I  burst  the  tyrant's  chaiiif 

Maryland  I 
Yirginia  should  not  call  in  vain,   . 

Maryland ! 
She  meets  her  sisters  on  the  plain  -* 
J<  Sio  semper"  'tis  the  proud  refrain. 
That  baffles  minions  back  amain, 

-Maryland  1 
Arise  in  mojcsty  again, 

Maryland !     My  Maryland  I 

I  see  the  blush  upon  thy  cheek, 

Maryland ! 
But  thou  wast  ever  bravely  meek* 

Maryland ! 
But  lo  1  there  surges  forth  a  shriek 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  creek  to 
Potomac  calls  to  Chesapeake, 

Maryland  I     My  Maryland ! 

Thou  wilt  not  yield  the  Vandal  toU» 

Maryland  1 
Thou  wilt  not  crook  to  his  control* 

Maryland!  • 

Better  the  fire  upon  thee  roll. 
Better  the  blade,  the  shot,  the  bow]» 
Than  crucifixion  of  the  soul, 

Maryland !    My  Maryland  I 

I  hear  the  distant  thunder  hum, 

Maryland ! 
The  Old  Line's  bugle,  fife,  and  drum, 
Maryland ! 
|fihe  is  not  dead,  nor  deaf,  nor  dumb— • 
Huzza !  she  spurns  the  Northern  senm  I 
She  breathes — she  burns!  she'll  come  I  shtU 
come ! 
Maryland  1    My  Maryland  I 


A  Race  for  Life.'— A  soldier  from  Rhode 
Island,  while  on  picket-guard,  was  rushed  upon 
bj  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry.  He  histantly  fired 
his  piece  at  the  foremost,  and  ran.  The  way  be- 
fore him  was  an  open  field,  about  fifty  rods  aor>ts, 
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tlie  otlier  aide  being  hemmed  in  by  an  old,  rotten, 
log  fence,  and,  ttifl  beyond,  a  sort  of  chaparral 
of  l>rier  bu^bes  and  underbruah.  To  this  retreat 
the  soldier  atorted,  on  quadruple  quick,  with  half 
a  dozen  horsemen  after  him.  Fortunately  for  the 
soldier,  the  raina  had  made  the  field  quite  muddy, 
and  tlie  horses  slum])od  through  the  turf  so  Iradly 
that  they  could  not  lessen  the  distance  between 
them  and  the  fugitive.  All  this  time  the  rebels 
were  keeping  up  a  roar  of  putolry^  one  of  the 
balls  passing  through  the  soldier's  hat,  and 
another  went  dean  through  his  cartridge  box  and 
lodged  in  his  coat  Still  on  ran  the  hero,  and 
atill  on  splashed  the  horsemen.  The  picket  at 
last  reached  the  fence,  and  with  one  bound  landed 
on  the  to]),  intending  to  giye  a  long  spring  ahead; 
but  the  fence  was  frail,  and  crumbled  beneath  his 
weight.  It  so  chanced  that  a  )iog  had  rooted  out 
a  gutter  at  this  place,  and  was  l}'ing  snoring 
therein.  At  the  cracking  of  the  fence,  his  swine- 
riiip  evacuated  his  holef  and  scampered,  barking, 
into  the  underbrush.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the 
soldier  fell  in  that  hole,  muddy  as  it  was,  and  the 
fence  rattled  down  upon  him.  This  was  no  more 
than  fairly  done,  when  up  came  the  horsemen, 
and,  hearing  the  rustling  of  leaves,  and  not 
doubting  it  was  their  prey,  dashed  through  the 
gap  in  tne  fence,  and,  seeing  a  path  in  the  brush, 
they  put  throuffh  it  after  tlie  hog,  and  were  soon 
ottt  of  sight  When  the  sound  of  their  footsteps 
died  away,  the  picket  returned  to  camp  and  re- 
ported. The  next  day  one  of  these  rebel  horse- 
men was  taken  prisoner.  When  our  hero  saw 
him  he  recognised  him  at  once,  and  sung  out: 

**  I  say,  old  fellow,  did  you  catch  that  hog  yes- 
tenlavP^ 

«<  We  did  that,"  retorted  the  prisoner,  **  hd  it 
marnH  (he  one  we  were  c^fter" 


A  Sharp  Ridb.  —  A  correspondent  with  Gen- 
eral Grant's  army  gives  the  following  amusing  ac- 
count of  a  cotton  orokei;  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lagrange,  Tennessee.    He  says  :* 

The  experience  of  a  Mr.  Cones,  who  was  cap- 
tured near  Lagrange,  was  relieved  by  some  flashes 
of  humor  which  may  be  an  apology  for  the  very 
emphatic  language  which  was  unedby  the  actors. 

Cones,  in  company  with  two  or  three  other 
buyers,  had  bought  some  cotton  out  at  Moscow, 
twelve  miles  from  Lagrange,  just  before  our  army 
marched  from  the  latter  place,  and  as  Genehu 
Quinby's  division  had  just  removed  from  there, 
they  thought  the  sooner  they  got  the  cotton  into 
La^ange  the  better ;  consequently  four  of  them, 
besides  the  drivers  of  the  teams,  started  out  after 
it  Cones  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  who  was 
not  armed  and  was  not  on  horseback,  he  riding 
in  one  of  the  teams.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
the  cotton,  and  hurried  back  until  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  Union  pickets  at  Lagrange,  and  Uien 
Cones'  three  friends,  thinkinff  the  mules  were 
out  of  danger,  left  him,  and  rode  on  into  town. 

Only  two  or  three  minutes  after  they  had  left, 
and  as  the  wagons  went  down  into  a  hollow,  out 


of  sight  of  the  picket-guarda,  five  ^erri  Us 
dashed  out  of  the  wood  and  were  alongside  in  an 
instant  *'  Halt  I "  Every  one  of  the  teama  hal  fd 
as  tlfbugh  they  had  run  against  a  stone  indL 
The  next*  instant  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  was  at 
the  ear  of  every  one  of  them,  Cones  included,  who 
was  riding  on  the  cotton. 

**Are  you  armed  P**  said  the  guerrilla,  who 
held  his  pistol  at  Cc  iiet '  head. 

"  No,  sir." 

"Then  g3t  down  and  unhitch  them  mules,  and 
turn  'em  a.  ound  devilish  quick  I " 

It  was  d  «ne  in  the  time  specified, 

Ouerrilla,  —  ''Hare  you  a  match F  I  want  to 
touch  off  this  cotton." 

Cones.  —  '*  No,  siri  I  am  glad  to  say  I  haven't" 

Ouerrilla,  —  *♦  Then  git  on  to  that  mule,  quick.** 

In  an  instant,  Cones  was  mounted  on  what  he 
says  vas  *'  a  wonderful  sharp-backed  mule." 

Ouerrilla  (^ving  the  mule  a  terrific  slash  with 
the  wagon  whip).  —  *'  Now,  lick  them  mules  up 
Make  'em  go  I    Give  'em  thunder  I " 

And  away  they  went  at  a  pace  which,  to  Cones 
on  his  razor-back  mide,  he  thought  must  split 
him  in  two  before  many  miles,  thr^  guerrillas  oe- 
hind  lashing  the  mule  at  every  jump.  Five  miles 
or  moi-e  they  went  at  this  pace,  and  not  another 
word  had  been  spoken  by  any  one,  when  they 
turned  out  of  the  main  road  into  an  old  and  un- 
frequented road,  that  wound  its  sigzag  through  ont 
of  the  densely- wooded  creek  bottoms.'  ''Halt!" 
said  the  guemlla,  and  he  who  gave  the  command 
commenced  hurriedly  to  relieve  himself  of  sone 
of  his  accoutrements,  as  though  he  waa  about  to 
go  to  work  in  earnest  at  some  devilish  deed. 
The  place  was  lonely  and  fitting  to  such  moider* 
ous  intents,  and  Cones  says  he  felt  a  cold  sort  of 
chill  run  down  the  full  length  of  even  his  long  legs. 

Guerrilla  (drawing  the  cork  out  of  his  canteen) 
—  *'  You  looK  a  pretty  good  feller*  Let's  take  a 
drink ;  and  for  fear  you  might  think  it's  pizen,  111 
drink  first!" 

And  suiting  the  action  to  his  words,  he  placed 
the  canteen  to  his  lips,  and  turned  his  face  up  in 
the  position  of  one  making  astrouDmical  observa- 
tions. After  a  long  pull,  he  passed  the  canteen 
over  to  Cones,  who  thought  it '  mightn't  be  pizen,* 
and  imbibed. 

GuerriUa.  —  '*  Now,  lick  up  them  mules ;  give 
'em  thunder  1    Hurry  upl" 

At  each  injunction  he  emphasized  on  the  rear 
of  the  flying  mules  with  his  whip. 

They  bivouacked  in  a  thicket  that  night,  but 
early  the  next  morning  began  their  journey  at  the 
same  pace,  and  toward  evening  of  that  day  they 
galloped  into  a  rude-looking  camp,  wldch  tumeil 
out  to  be  the  uest  of  Richardson  and  his  guenilla 
band,  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Pillow,  in  a  few 
minutes  Cones  was  marched  up  before  Colonel  Rich- 
ardson. After  a  number  of  questions  as  to  what 
was  iiis  business,  whether  he  had  served  agaitiit 
the  Confederate  States,  &o.,  Richardson  said : 

«  Well,  sir.    TU  parole  you." 

At  the  mention  of  "  parole,"  the  guerrilla  who' 
had  been  the  most  prominent  in  tlie  capture,  and 
hadinvited  Cones  *'  todrink/'  began  to  remonstrate. 
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(?««TiCa.-— "  Why,  Colonel,  you  ain't  a  goin' 
to  parole  that  infernal  cotton-huyer,  are  you  P  " 

bicJtardaotu  —  **  Well,  I've  got  to  parole  him  or 
shoot  him;   and  (turning  to  Cones  inquiringly) 
you'd  rathor  be  paroled  than  shot,  hadn  t  you  P '' 
'    Conea.  —  **  Yes,  but  I  don't  want  to  take  another 
ride  on  that  mule." 

The  parole  was  soon  written,  and  much  to  his 
Astonishment,  without  being  robbed  of  his  money 
and  watch,  he  was  told  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
walk  back  to  Lagrange,  forty  miles.  In  an  hour 
afterward  he  started,  and  soon  after  leaving  the 
camp  he  was  startled  again  by  the  command 
*'  Halt ! "  He  halted,  and  out  started  the  guerrilla 
who  had  been  most  prominent  in  his  capture,  and 
had  gone  away  sulky  because  the  Colonel  would 
not  snoot  "that  infernal  cotton-buyer,"  instead 
of  naroling  him. 

Cones  was  unarmed,  and  began  to  have  serious 
apprehensions  of  what  was  to  follow,  when  the 
guerrilla  said :  "  Old  feller,  let's  take  a  drink  1 " 
tones'  heart  felt  lighter  immediately.  So  did 
Uie  canteen. 

Dming  the  next  three  days  he  footed  it  back 
to  Lagrange,  but  he  never  after  looked  -at  a  lean, 
iftharp-backed  mule  without  a  shudder. 


Camp  Anecdote. — The  Sergeant  of  tlie  nicket- 

Kiard  being  stationed  near  Pohick  Churcn,  Va., 
d  his  attention  drawn  to  the  tinkling  of  a  cow- 
bell in  the  bushes.  With  visions  of  new  milk 
niniung  through  his  head,  he  examined  carefully, 
and  to  nis  intense  astonishment  made  the  discov- 
ery that' as  he  advanced  the  cow-bell  retreated. 
The  Sergeant  made  a  double  quick  retrograde 
movement,  and  immediately  reported  the  afi'air  to 
Colonel  Hays.  The  Colonel  secreted  a  squad  of 
men  in  the  woods,  and  tho  Sergeant  again  made 
himself  conspicuous.  He  brushed  about  among 
the  bushes,  and  the  cow-bell  approached.  The 
squad  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing — not 
the  cow,  but  a  "  Secesher  "  with  a  cow-bell  hung 
to  his  neck,  and  a  six  shooter  in  his  belt  When 
he  got  within  easy  ran^,  and  in  sight  of  the  squad, 
the  Sergeant  hailed  him : 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  would  you  rather  go  to  the 
devil  or  to  Washington  P  " 

The  squad  at  the  same  time  rushed  forward. 

**  To  Washington,  I  reckon,"  drawled  the  rebel. 
**  I  ain't  clothed  for  a  wai*m  climate." 

And  he  accordingly  delivered  himself  up. 


A  Joke  on  a  Rebel  Editor.  — The  editor 
of  the  Mebd  Banner,  published  at  Murfreesboro' 
until  Bra^g's  retreat  to  Shelbyville,  and  after- 
wards hailing  from  the  latter  town,  tells  the  fol- 
low \ng  good  story : 

On  Wednesday,  the  31st  of  December,  1863,  we 
went  to  the  battle-field  in  search  of  glory  and  items. 

While  following  up  the  charge  of  General  Mc- 
Cfuwn's  division,  we  met  a  body  of  prisoners  mov- 
'i|)g  to  the,  rear,  and  at  once  struck  up  a  conversa- 
tion witli  them.    Unfortunately,  we  were  dressed 


in  cerulean  habiliments,  and,  upon  attempting  to 
leave,  were  ordered  by  the  guard  to  remain  wherfl 
we  were.  With  a  smile  of  mefiable  contempt,  we 
drew  from  our  pocket  a  pass ;  but  ^  hat  wtis  iAU 
chagrin  when  we  were  accosted  with,  *'  I  say,  my 
boy,  none  of  us  can  read  {  but  that  thar  trick's  too 
old ;  and  I'll  tell  you  ai  other  thhig,  yer  infernal 
blue-bellied  Yankee,  if  you  try  any  more  of  them 
dodges,  I'll  souse  this  tning  into  \  3r  gizzard." 

Think  of  that,  O  /e  trib3  or  brother  quill- 
drivers  P  The  editoi  of  this  paper,  tie  leading 
journal  ft  the  South,  to  bo  called  a  Yankee,  and 
to  be  accredited  witr  possejsing  an  azure  abdo- 
men. 

General  Roosseau  re.atefl  the  following  in- 
cident of  Shil  ^h : 

Two  days  ailer  the  battle  I  walked  into  the 
hospital  tent  on  the  ground  where  the  fiercest 
contest  hod  tal;en  place,  and  where  many  of  our 
men  and  those  of  the  enemy  had  fallen.  The 
hospital  ^08  exclusively  for  the  wounded  rebels, 
and  they  were  laid  thickly  around.  Many  of  them 
were  Kentuckians,  of  Breckinridge's  command. 
As  I  step[)ed  into  the  tent,  and  spoke  to  some 
one,  I  was  addressed  by  a  voice,  the  childish  tone 
of  which  arrested  my  attention :  "  That's  General 
Rousseau!  General,  I  knew  your  son  Dickey. 
Where  is  Dick  P  I  knew  him  very  well."  Turn- 
ing to  him,  I  saw  stretched  on  the  ground  a  hand- 
some boy  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  face 
was  a  bright  one,  but  the  hectic  glow  and  fiush 
on  the  cheeks,  his  restless  manner,  and  his  grasp- 
ing and  catching  his  breath  as  he  spoke,  alarmed 
me.  ^I  knelt  by  lus  side  and  ])re9sed  his  fevered 
brow  with  my  hand,  and  would  have  taken  the 
child  into  my  arms,  if  I  could.  **  And  who  are 
you,  my  son  P  "  said  I.  *'  Why,  I  am  Eddy  Mc- 
Fadden,  from  Louisvjllo,"  was  tlie  reply.  "I 
knnw  you,  General,  and  I  know  your  son  Dick. 
I've  played  with  him.  Where  is  DickP"  I 
thought  of  my  own  dear  boy,  of  what  might  have 
befallen  him ;  that  he,  too,  deluded  by  villains, 
might,  like  this  poor  boy,  have  been  mortally 
wounded,  among  strangers,  and  left  to  die.  My 
heart  bled  for  the  poor  child ;  for  he  was  a  child  i 
my  manhood  gave  way,  and  burning  tears  at- 
tested, in  spite  of  me,  my  intense  sufiering.  I 
asked  him  of  his  father.  He  had  no  father.  His 
mother.  He  had  no  mother.  Brothers  and  sis- 
ters. "I  have  a  brother,"  said  he.  *'I  never 
kn^w  what  soldienng  was.  I  was  but  a  boy,  and 
they  got  me  ofi"  down  here."  He  was  shot  tlirouffh 
the  shoulder  and  lungs.  I  asked  him  what  he 
needed.  He  said  he  was  cold  and  the  ground  was 
hard.  I  had  no  tent  nor  blankets ;  our  boggaga 
was  all  in  the  rear  at  Savannah.  But  I  sent  the 
poor  boy  my  saddle-blanket,  and  leturned  tlse 
next  morning  with  lemons  for  him  and  the  rest  i 
but  his  brother,  in  the  Second  Kentucky  regiment, 
hud  taken  him  over  to  his  regiment  to  nurse  him. 
I  never  saw  the  child  again.  He  died  in  a  day  oi 
two.  Peace  to  hiri  ashes.  I  never  think  of  this 
incident  that  I  dc  not  511  up  as  if  he  were  my  nmn 
child.  «'  •     . 
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THE  DEAD  DRUMMEE  BOT. 

'MioaT  tangled  roots  that  lined  the  wild  ravine. 
Where  the  fierce  fight  raged  hottest  through  the 
day, 
And  Inhere  the  dead  in  scattered  heaps  were  seen, 
Axnid  the  darkling  forest's  shade  and  sheen, 
Speediless  in  death  he  lay. 

The  setting  sun,  which  glanced  athwart  the  place 

In  slrjithig  lines,  like  amber-tinted  rain, 
Pell  sidewise  on  the  drummer's  upturned  face, 
Where  Death  had  left  his  gory  finger's  trace 
In  one  bright  crimson  stain, 

• 

The  silken  fringes  of  his  once  bright  eye 

Lay  like  a  shadow  on  his  cheek  so  &ir ; 
Hb  lips  were  parted  by  a  long-drawn  sish. 
That  with  his  soul  had  mounted  to  the  sky 
On  some  wild  martial  air. 

No  more  hb  hand  the  fierce  tattoo  shall  beat, 

The  shrill  reyeille,  or  the  long  t6\V4  call. 
Or  sound  the  charges,  when,  in  smoke  and  heat 
Of  fiery  onset,  foe  with  foe  shall  meet, 
And  gallant  men  shall  fall. 

Tet  may  be  in  some  happy  home,  that  one,  / 

A  mother,  reading  from  the  list  of  dead, 
Shall  chance  to  view  the  name  of  her  dead  son. 
And  moye  her  lips  to  say,  **  Ood's  will  be  done  I 
And  bow  in  grief  her  head. 

But  more  than  thb  what  tongue  shall  tell  his  story } 

Perhaps  his  boyish  longings  were  for  lame. 
He  lived,  he  died ;  and  so  memenio  mori, 
B&ough  if  on  the  page  of  War  and  Olory 
Some  hand  has  writ  hb  name* 


t> 


The  Badge  of  the  Fxtteenth  Army  Corps. 
—  The  troops  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  sent 
to  join  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  carried  with 
them  various  ornamental  habits  and  customs  that 
were  new  to  the  Western  soldiers.  Among  them 
was  the  corps  badge,  which  designated  the  corps 
to  which  omcers  and  men  were  attached.  For 
instance,  the  bad^e  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  is  a 
crescent,  that  of  tne  Twelfth  a  star.  The  badge 
is  made  of  any  material,  —  gold,  silver,  or  rod 
flannel,  —  and  b  worn  conspicuously  on  some 
part  of  the  clothing.  The  Western  corps  had 
no  such  badge.  How  an  Irishman  explained  the 
matter  is  thus  told :  A  soldier  came  by  the  head* 
quarters  of  Gen.  Butterfield,  —  a  tired,  weather- 
beaten  straggler.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
made  Sherman's  march  from  Memphis  to  Chat- 
tanooga, thence  to  Rnoxville,  and  was  now  re- 
turning in  the  terrible  cold  of  that  returning 
march,  thinly  clad,  one  foot  covered  with  a  badly 
worn  army  shoe,  the  other  with  a  piece  of  raw 
hide  bound  with  strings  about  a  sockIcss  foot  — 
b«:th  feet  cut  and  bleeding.  "  Arms  at  will,'' he 
trudged  past  the  headquarters'  guard,  intent  only 
Qpon  overtaking  his  regiment. 

"  Halt,"  snid  a  sentinel  with  a  bright  piece, 
dean  uniform,  and  white  gloves.  '*  What  do  you 
belong  to  P  " 

»  EigbtL  Miashooryi  sum  J* .         ^ 


Second  Brigade  of  tlM  Second 


"  What  division  P  *• 

*'  Morgan  L.  Smith's,  ay  coorse." 

"  What  brigade  P  " 

"  Giles  Smith's  Sec 
Division."         n 

"  But  what  army  corp«  P  " 

*'  The  FifleenUi,  you  fool.  I  am  one  of  tbt 
heroes  of  Vi^ksburg.  Anything  Tnare,  Mr.  Sen- 
tinel P  " 

•'  Where  is  your  badge  P  ** 

•'  My  badge,  b  't  P    WLat  ?s  that P  " 

**  Do  yo'i  see  this  star  on  my  cap  P    That  it' 
the  badge  of  the  Twelfth  Corps.    That  crescent 
on  my  partner's  cap  b  the  badge  of  the  Eleventh 
Gorps.'^ 

<' I  see  nuw.  That's  how  yes  Potomick  fellers 
gits  home  uv  dark  nights.  Ye  takes  the  moon 
and  shtars  with  ye." 

«  But  what  is  the  badge  of  your  corps  P  " 

Making  a  roiuid  about,  ana  slapping  hb  car* 
tri4ge-box,  cur  soldier  reolied,  "Dye  see  thatP 
A  cartridge-box,  with  a  U.  S.  on  a  brash  plate, . 
and  forty  rounds  in  the  cartridge-box,  and  sixty 
rounds  in  our  pockets.  That's  the  badge  of  the 
Fifteenth,  that  cnme  from  Vicksburg  to  help  yt 
fight  Chattanoogy." 


Slave's  Prvter.  —  A  Virginb  slave,  who  had 
heard  of  the  President's  promise  concerning  the 
proclamation  to  be  issued  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
then  only  a  few  days  in  the  future,  was  heard 
praying,  and  with  great  earnestness  and  a  deeply 
afiected  heart,  thus : 

**  O  God  Almighty !  keep  the  engine  of  the 
rebellion  going  till  New  \ ear's!  Good  liordl 
pray,  don't  let  off  the  steam ;  Lord,  don't  reverse 
the  engine;  dcn't  backup;  Lord,  don't  put  on 
the  brakes  1  But  pray,  good  Lord,  put  on  more 
steam  I  Make  it  ^o  a  mile  a  minute  f  Yea, 
Lord,  pray  make  it  go  sixty  miles  an  hour! 
(<  Amen  1 '  '  Dc ,  good  Lord  ! '  responded  the 
brethren  and  sisters.)     Lord,  don't  let  the  ex- 

Jress  train  of  rebellion  smash  up  till  the  1st  of 
anuary!  Don't  let  the  rebels  back  down,  bat 
harden  their  hearts  as  hard  as  Pharaoh's,  and 
keep  all  hands  goin^,  till  the  train  reaches  the 
Depot  of  Emancipation  I " 


How  THE  Veteran  makes  Himself  Com* 
PORTABLE.  —  An  army  letter  gives  the  folloidqg 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  a  vftem 
soldier  makes  himself  comfortable  in  camp : 

"  It  is  a  trite  remark  that  a  man  never  knows 
how' much  he  can  do  without  until  he  tries  it,  but 
it  is  more  to  my  present  purpose  to  say  that  he 
never  knows  with  bow  little  he  can  make  liimself 
comfortable  until  he  mikee  the  experiment.  No- 
body possesses  this  'nvaljcble  knowledge  so 
much  as  a  veteran.  J  ut  a  recruit  into  a  forest 
of  pine  trees,  with  his  shelter  tent,  and  if  he  have 
nobody  but  recruits  r.Lout  hiai,  ten  to  one  yon 
will  find  him  under  ois  shelter  tent  .*iu:ee  ircr'v^ 
from  that  time. 
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''Not  80  with  the  veteran.  If  he  be  camped  in 
the  pine  forest,  give  him  an  old  axe,  a  boot-leg, 
a  mud-puddle,  a  board  or  two,  and  a  handful  of 
oails,  and  he  builds  him  a  house,  and  a  house, 
Coo,  oomfortable  and  commodioui,  and  not  want- 
ing in  architectural  beauty.  First  he  fells  his 
treea,  then  cuts  and  notches  his  logs,  and  lays 
llMm  together  to  the  required  height.  His  roof 
he  puts  on,  giving  it  a  gpreat  slope,  and  thatching 
it  with  the  green  of  the  pine  trees. 
,  *<  He  has  been  careful  to  leave  window  spaces, 
and  tacking  nieces  of  his  shelter  tent  over  these, 
he  has  proviaed  light,  but  he  keeps  out  the  nip- 
ping air  of  winter.  Then  with  his  board  he  makes 
the  door,  and  the  boot-log  supplying  the  hinges, 
it  soon  swings  into  its  place.  Ihen  he  fills  die 
spaces  between  the  logs  with  soft  earth  from  his 
mud-puddle,  and  his  house  is  done,  except  the 
chimney,  and  the  forest  and  the  miid-puddle  soon 
,  provide  that,  for  his  chimney  is  nothing  but  a 
pile  of  sticks,  plentifully  plastered  without  and 
within  with  muo.  Then  with  his  old  axe  he  man- 
ufactures out  of  pine  logs  a  full  assortment  of 
ftimiture,  —  bedstead,  chairs,  table,  wardrobe, 
and  generally  adds  a  manteL  Then,  with  a 
bright  fire  upon  his  hearth,  he  is  prepared  to 
laugh  at  winter,  and  generally  does." 


to  "tie  up"  for  the  night;  so  he  made  up  Us 
mind,  and  said,— 

"  My  friend,  I  am  for  th^  Union.'' 

"  Stranger,  you  kin  kum  in." 


A  ComaTTEE  of  the  Louisiana  State  Conven- 
tion, appointed  to  prepare  a  flag  and  seal  for  that 
State,  thus  expressed  their  opinion  of  that  PeU- 
ean  which  had  so  long  been  the  cherished  emblem,. 
of  Louisiana :  *'  On  consultation,  and  especially 
with  those  descended  from  the  ancient  colonists 
of  the  country,  the  Committee  found  that  what 
has  been  considered  the  symbol  of  Louisiana, 
ooounands' neither  their  favor  nor  their  affection. 
The  pelican  is  in  form  unsightly,  in  habits  filthy, 
in  nature  cowardly."  The  Committee  also  learned 
from  Audubon,  to  their  amaxement,  that  the  story 
of  the  pelican's  feedlnff  its  young  with  its  own 
blood  is,  in  expressive  phrase, "  gammon."  There- 
fore they  did  not  commend  this  water-fowl  as  a 
fit  subject  for  their  flag,  but  rather  as  one  of 
loathing  and  contumely. 


Union  in  Tennessee.  —  A  traveller,  passing 
through  one  of  the  counties  of  Tennessee  on 
horseback,  stopped  at  a  modest  cottage  on  the 
roadside,  and  asked  for  shelter,  as  it  was  q^ite 
.dark  and  raining.  The  "head  of  the  fimulv" 
eam^  to  the  dour,  and  accosted  the  traveller 
with, — 

"What  do  you  want  P" 

"  I  want  to  stay  all  night,"  was  the  reply. 

*•  What  ara  yer  ?  " 

This  interrogatory  was  not  fully  undentood  by 
die  traveller,  and  he  asked  an  explanation. 

**  I  mean,  what's  yer  politics  P "  rejoined 
the  former.  *<  Air  yer  tur  this  Union,  or 
sgin  itP" 

This  was  a  poser,  as  the  traveller  was  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  "man  of  the  house"  was  a 
{ .  Union  man  or  a  feoeMionist,  and  he  was  anxious 


TO  CANAAN  I 

A  I^NO  OF  THE  SIX  HONDREO  THOUfUND.* 

KT  OLIVES  WKNDBLL  BOMfSS. 

WnxKrare  you  going,  f  tfldiers. 
With  banner,  gun,  and  sword  } 
We're  marching  South  to  CanaSn 

To  battle  for  the  Lord  I 
What  Caf  tain  leads  your  armies 

Along  t^io  rebel  coasts  ? 
'Che  Mighty  One  of  Israel, 

His  name  is  Lord  of  Hosts  !  \ 

To  Canaan,  to  CanaAn, 
The  Lord  has  Jjed  us  forth^ 
'  To  blow  before  the  heathen  walls 

The  trumpets  of  the  North  I 

What  flag  is  this  you  carry 
Along  the  sea  and  shore } 
The  same  our  grandsires  lifted  up. 

The  same  our  fathers  bore  I  ^ 

In  many  a  battle's  tempest 
It  shed  tlie  crimson  rain : 
What  God  has  woven  in  his  loom 
Let  no  man  rend  in  twain ! 
To  CanaAn,  to  Canaan, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  fbrthy 

To  plant  upon  the  rebel  toweci 

The  banners  of  the  North  I 

• 
What  troop  is  this  that  follows. 

All  armed  with  picks  and  spades } 
These  are  the  swarthy  bcndsmcn, 

The  iron-skin  brigades  1 
They'll  pile  up  Freedom's  breastwork^ 

Tlkey*!!  scoop  out  rebels'  graves ; 
Who  then  will  be  their  owner, 
And  march  them  off  for  slaves  f 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan, 

The  Loid  has  led  us  forth. 
To  strike  upon  the  captive's  eliafai. 
The  hammers  of  the  North  I 

What  song  is  this  you'ra  singing  f 

The  same  that  Israel  sung 
When  Moses  led  the  mighty  choir. 

And  Miriam's  timbrel  rung  I 
To  Canaan  1  to  Canaftn ! 

ITie  priests  and  maidens  cried ; 
To  Canaan  I  to  CanaAn ! 
The  people's  voice  replied. 
To  CanaAn,  to  CanaAn, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth. 
To  thunder  through  its  adder-tas 
The  anthems  of  the  North  I 

When  Canaan's  hosts  are  scanered, 

And  all  her  walls  lie  flat. 
What  f  Alows  next  in  order  ^ 
.  He  Lird  will  see  to  :bat  I 
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We'll  break  the  tjrantrs  aceptre, 

We'll  build  ^e  people's  throne  — 
"^liea  half  the  world  is  Freedom's, 
I'hin  all  the  world's  our  own  I . 
To  Canaan,  to  Canafln, 

The  Lord  has  led  us  forth, 
To  sweep  the  rebel  threshing-floors, 
A  whirlwind  from  the  North ! 


THE  SECRBT  SERVICE. 

'*GBifERAL  Orders  No.  .  —  Captain  Carter, 
— ^th  Indiana  Volunteers,  is  hereby  relieved  from 
his  command  indefinitelv,  and  will  report  at  these 
headquarters  immediately. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Rosecrans. 

Lieut  CoL  C.  Ooddard,  A.  A.  G. 

(Current  Seiios.)  " 

The  above  order  was  read  upon  dress  parade 
to  the  ffallant  old  — th,  in  January,  1863.  The 
cotton  nelds  and  cedar  thickets  of  "  Stone  River  " 
were  as  vet  scarcely  dry  from  the  loyal  blood 
which  had  there  been  given  up  to  freedom's  cause. 
The  regiment  was  struck  dumb,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  captain  most  of  all.  What  could  such  an 
order  mean  P  Surely,  none  deserved  censure  less 
Jian  Captain  Carter.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
teKiment  —  a  perfect  specimen  of  manly  strength } 
bold  and  fearless  in  battle,  perfect  master  of  the 
**  sword  "  and  "  gloves,"  kind  and  gentle-hearted, 
always  found  upon  the  side  of  the  weak.  Ue  had 
been  frequently  spoken  of  by  his  superiors  for  his 
gallantry.  These  thoughts  {Mutsed  through  the 
Aindd  of  some  after  this  order  was  read,  but  none 
^uld  give  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  be 
thun  relieved  i  for,  said  they,  dtx^s  nut  tlie  order 
unply  disgrace  P  But  these  mutterings  were  not 
heard  at  headquarters,  and  were  of  no  avail.  The 
Captain  retired  to  his  tent,  relieved  himself  of  his 
accoutrements,  called  his  servant  Tom,  and  set 
out  for  headquarters,  with  none  but  his  sable 
companion. 

General  Rosecrans  was  quartered  in  Judge 
Ready's  house,  and  had  a  private  suit  of  rooms 
on  the  second  floor,  with  wmdows  opening  upon 
a  veranda.  He  was  sitting  before  a  bright  fire 
on  the  evening  our  story  opens,  in  undress  uni- 
form, with  nothing  bu£  the  buttons  to  betoken 
rank.  An  orderly  entered  and  announced  Captain 
Carter.  The  General  arose  quickly,  and  advanced 
to  meet  him,  with  that  easy,  smiling  look,  that 
put  the  Captain's  fears  at  rest.  The  General 
took  him  by  the  hand,  wliile  his  countenance  as- 
sumed a  more  thoughtful  look,  or  rather  settled 
in  rei>ose,  and  said : 

"  This  is  Captain  Carter,  of  the  — th  Indiana  ?  " 

'*  It  is,  sir,"  replied  the  Captain. 

^  You  received  a  peremptory  order  this  evening 
to  report  forthwith." 

**  1  did,  sir,  and  have  done  so." 

**  Yes,  yes  $  take  a  seat,  Captain.  I  am  in  want 
tt  a  man  of  some  experience.  Captain,  who  has 
aot  only  a  *  hand  to  do  and  a  heart  to  dare,'  but 
also  has  iudgmsnt  to  guide  and  direct  both. 
General  Ihomas,  after  quietly  looking  through 


hit  command,  has  picked  on  you ;  and  I  hate 
such  confidence  in  the  '  grizzled  old  hero '  that  1 
have  sumnloned  you  here  for  secret  service.  Are 
you  willing  to  undertake  it,  with  dl  its  risks  P  " 

**  Anything,  General,  for  our  country's  good.** 

*'  iTery  ^cL,  sir ;  you  will  remain  here  to-night 
Any  of  your  efiects  you  may  need,  send  for  bv  thi 
orderly  ar  the  door.  During  the  night  I  will  in 
form'  you  what  yoiir  duties  will  be." 

Genera.  Bragg's  headquarters  were  tt  Tulla 
homa.    The  two  armies  were  lying  in  a  seraidrde 
the  rebel  right  restiilg  on  the  Cumberland  at 
Harts viUe,  above  Nashville,  their  left  resting  ai 
the  '*  shoals  "  below. 

Gei^eral  Van  Dom  commanded  the  left,  with 
headquarters  at  Spiing  HilL  Our  right  rested 
at  Franklin,  which  is  nearly  on  a  direct  line  be- 
tween Spring  Hill  and  Nashville.  This  much  by 
way  of  explanation. 

One  morning  in  February,  1863,  two  persons 
were  making  their  way  on  horseback  from  Shelby-, 
ville  to^  Spring  HilL  The  first  of  these  was 
dressed  in  Quaker  garb,  and  bestrode  a  light-built, 
dapple  bay  stallion,  whose  small,  sinewy  limbs, 
brood  chest,  and  open  nostrils  betokened  both 
speed  and  bottom.  Horse  and  rider  were  lU- 
matched,  but  seemed,  to  have  a  perfect  under- 
standing. 

The  other  person  was  a  negro,  dressed  like 
his  master,  broad  brim,  white  neck-tie  and  all, 
mounted  on  a  stout  roadster.  They  were  fast 
approaching  a  vidette  post ;  were  shortly  halted 
by  a  cavalryman ;  they  drew  rein  and  dismounted. 

**  Is  thee  a  man  of  war  P  "  asked  the  Quaker. 

"  Don't  know ;  reckon,  tho',  I  mought  be.  But 
what's  your  business,  Quaker  F  " 

*'  Does  thee  know  a  Mr.  Van  Dom  about 
here?" 

**  Well,  I  reckon  I  does ;  but  he'll  mister  ye  if 
you  coll  him  that." 

"  Well,  I  have  business  with  him,  and  I  detirs 
admittance  into  thv  c^mps." 

"  All  right,  old  iellow ;  wait  till  I  call  the  cor* 
poral." 

General  Van  Dorn  was  examining  some  mapi 
and  charts,  when  an  orderly  entered  and  an- 
nounced that  a  Quaker  desired  to  see  him. 

**  Admit  him,"  said  the  General 

**  Is  Uiee  Mr,  Van  Dom,  whom  carnal  men  caD 
General  ?  " 

*<  What  is  your  business  with  me,  sir  P  "  asked 
the  General,  without  answering  the  question. 

"  I  am  sent,  friend  Von  Dorn,  by  my  sodety,  to 
administer  comforts  ond  consolation  to  these  men 
of  war,  and  would  ask  permission  to  bring  such 
things  OS  they  may  need  or  my  means  may 
supply." 

**  Have  you  any  recommendations  P  " 

"  Yes,  verily  | "  and  the  Quaker  produced  s 
bundle  of  popera,  and  commenced  assorting  them 
out  **  Here  is  one  from  friend  Quakenbush,  and 
here  —  " 

**  Never  mind,"  said  the  General,  while  the  oor-' 
ners  of  his  mouth  commtnced  to  jerkt  "here,  • 
Mr.  -"  .......    -V  .   ,,., ' 

*'  fLxurston,"  suggetted  Jie  Quaktr*  *- 
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**  Mr.  Thurston,  here  if  a  pass  through  the  lines 
at  will  for  such  articles  as  you  may  see  proper  to 
lirlng.    This  is  all,  sir?" 

**  May  I  ask,  fi*iend,  how  far  it  is  to  those  un- 
godly men  who  are  persecuting  our  people  with 
ire  and  sword,  whom  the  carnal  men  call  the 
Yankees?" 

'  **  Yes,  sir.  Ahout  fourteen  miles.  See  that  you 
ifife  them  a  wide  berth,  for  they  have  a  curious 
way  of  burning  men  of  your  persuasion." 

**  Yes,  verily  will  I ; "  and  with  this  the  Quaker 
retired. 

"  Queer  character,  that,"  remarked  the  General 
to  himself;  **but  it  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a 
world." 

The  Quaker  passed  out  among  the  camps, 
meeting  a  smile  here,  and  a  rougn  jest  there; 
but  they  seemed  not  to  ruille  the  placidity  of  his 
countenance,  though  the  nemo's  eyes  flashed, 
who  followed  a  few  steps  m  the  rear.  The 
Quaker  seemed  to  have  a  good  supply  uf  tracts 
and  religious  papers,  which  he  scattered  freelv, 
with  a  word  of  gentle  admonition  to  the  card- 

gayers,  and  a  hint  of  the  world  to  come  to  alL 
e  was  particular  in  his  inquiries  for  the  sick, 
and  even  visited  all  the  forts  and  fortifications, 
and  made  particular  inquiries  in  and  about  them 
for  the  sick,  writing  a  letter  for  one,  furnishing 
a  stamp  to  another ;  so  that  at  the  dose  of  the 
day  he  had  visited  oil,  and  made  a  memorandum 
of  what  was  needed,  and  was  preparing  to  leave 
camp  when  a  Lieutenant  came  and  accosted  him 
with,  •*  I  say,  stranger^  haven't  we  met  before  ?  " 

•*  Nay,  verily,"  replied  the  Quaker,  "  I  go  not 
about  where  carnal  men  do  battle." 

**  No  1  Well,  I  must  have  seen  you  at  some 
ploce,  but  I  don't  recollect  whore.  Likely  I'm 
mistaken." 

"  Very  like,  friend ;  good  day  to  you." 

'<  Mossa,  did  ye  see  dat  debbil's  eyes  brighten 
op  towards  the  last  ?  Tells  ye,  sure,  we'd  better 
betrablin."  ^      » 

**Ye8,  8am,  I  saw  it,  and  my  recollection  is 
better  than  his,  for  I  took  him  prisoner  at  Stone 
River,  though  he  escaped  soon  after.  We  will 
pass  out  as  soon  as  possible." 

Not  long  after,  the  Quaker  and  hi^  colored 
Qompanion  were  galloping  over  the  smooth  pike. 
As  they  apnroached  a  house,  they  slackened 
their  speed,  out  when  out  of  sight,  they  again 
increased  it.  Thus  they  -pushed  on  till  ^er 
dork,  when  they  came  to  a  by-road,  into  which 
they  rode  some  miles,  and  finally  drew  rein  at  a 
little  log-cabin,  to  which,  after  reconnoitring  a 
little,  the  negro  advanced,  and  knocked,  and  a 
voice  from  the  inside  bade  him  enter,  which  he 
did,  followed  by  his  master, 

"That  nifflit  a  despatch  went  to  Qen.  Bragg, 
which  read: 

'*  Look  out  for  a  Quaker,  followed  by  a  nigger. 
Hb  if  a  spy.    An-est  him. 

"  Gen.  Van  DoRN." 

The  next  day  a  negro  rode  into  Murfireesboro', 
imd' pasted  on  to  Gen.  Bosecrans'  headquarters, 
and  preaeuting  a  pan,  was  admitted  to  his  pri- 


vate apartments,  and  handed  the  General  a  papei 
which  read :  **  2  overcoats  and  6  hats,  37  siurta, 
3200  uocts,  2000  for  the  unconverted  at  Spring 
Hill." 

Gen.  Rosecrans  was  eagerly  looking  ofer  Ilia 
documer.t  when  Gen.  Thomas  was  anuDunociL 
The  latter  was  cordially  met  Yy  Gen.  Ilosecrans, 
who  immediately  har/ied  him  the  paper  he  had 
just  received. 

**  This  is .  all  ciphei  to  me  ISeneral/'  said  Gen. 
Thomas. 

**  I  suppose  BC,"  said  the  fc^/mer,  who  had  been 
writing.  '-*  WjL,  her<  is  something  more  intelli- 
gible :  *  T  vo  forts  of  six  guns  each ;  thirty^aeven 
additional  guns ;  3200  troops,  2000  of  which  are 
cavalry,  at  Spring  Hill.'" 

"  Humph !  Some  of  Capt.  Carter's  ingenuity," 
said  Gen.  Thomas. 

**  Yes,  he  is  doing  his  work  nobly,  so  tu,  I 
only  hope  no  harm  may  come  to  him." 

••  Well,  General,"  said  Thomas,  "  Col.  B , 

of  the  — th  Indiana,  was  asking  me  to-day  why 
the  Captain  was  relieved  of  Ins  command ;  of 
course  I  knew  nothing  about  it." 

*'  That  was  right,"  said  Rosecrans ;  **  the  elTeo- 
tiveness  of  the  '  secret  service '  would  be  greatly 
impaired  by  having  the  names  of  those  engaged 
in  it  made  known.  I  enjoined  the  utmost  secrecy 
upon  the  Cantain,  and  kept  him  here  that  night 
that  he  mignt  not  be  questioned  too  closely  by 
his  comrades.  We  will  hear  from  him  by  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow." 

"  Where  do  you  reside?  "  asked  Gen.  Bra^. 

**I  live  near  Brandyville,  General,  and  tkmc 
down  to  f^ee  if  something  can't  be  done  to  keep 
these  infernal  Yankees  urom  our  section.  They 
was  down  tlicre  yesterday,  and  took  off  over  two 
thousand  bushels  of  com,  and  nearly  all  the 
wheat  in  the  country." 

The  speaker  was  a  middle-aged  man  of  rather 
good  features,  but  his  countenance  betokened  the 
too  free  use  of  Confederate  whiskey. 

'*  What  did  you  say  your  name  was,  Colonel  ?" 

"  Ashcrofl,  sir." 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  your  family.  You 
have  done  nobly  for  our  cause,  from  report" 

*'  We  have  tried  to  do  our  duty.  General,  aitd 
what  little  I  have  left  you  are  welcome  to,  but  I 
don't  want  the  Yankees  to  get  it.  I  sent  down 
by  Gen.  Wheeler's  command,  the  other  day,  a 
hundred  bushels  of  meal  as  a  gift." 

**  I  wish  we  had  more  like  you,"  said  Bragg. 
**  Let  me  fill  your  glass  again,  ColoneL  I  wisn  I 
had  something  bettor  to  ofier  you." 

**  Permit  me.  General,  to  send  to  my  portman- 
teau for  a  bottle  of  wine." 

"  Yes,  sah." 

**  liure  vintage,  this.  General.  It's  one  of  a 
lot  I  got  North  before  tlie  war." 

** Excellent,"  says  Bragg.  "I  would  like  to 
have  a  supply.  By  thd  way,  Ockonel,  did  you  see 
anything  of  a  Quaker -Jke  perse  nage  on  toe  road 
this  morning  ?  " 

*'  Biding  a  b«/  hone,  with  a  nigger  follow 
IngF" 
.    "TWi »        ^ 
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**  Why,  yes.  He  came  to  my  plantation  lost 
night  I  inmsted  on  his  staying  ail  night,  but  he 
was  in  a  hurry,  and  could  not  stop."    . 

*'  He  was  a  Yankee  "P^*"  snid  Bragg. 

'*  The  devU !  and  to  tnink  I  gave  the  rascal  his 
rjpper ! " 

•*  VVcl!,  well,  never  mind.  Colonel;  well  pick 
faiD)  up  yet  I'm  going  to  make  a  feint  on  the 
cnemjrs  flanks  to-morrow  with  my  cavalry,  and 
well  probably  get  him.  He  has  information  that 
wuulu  be  valuable  to  the  enemy.  I  look  for  a 
couple  of  officers  back  in  a  few  days,  that  I  sent 
un  to  Franklin  to  find  out  the  enemy's  strength. 
Ii  they  bring  me  a  correct  report.  111  match  Rose- 
crans,  with  all  his  low  cunning.  Besides  this. 
Colonel,  I'm  looking  for  some  Ueorgia  and  Ala- 
bama troops  up  shortly,  and  if  the  cowardly 
Dutchman  don't  run,  I'll  make  another  Stone 
lliver  for  him." 

"Good  for  you,  GeneraL  Don't  leave  even 
one  of  the  cussed  mudsills  on  our  soil.  But  it's 
getting  late,  and  I  must  try  and  get  some  sup- 
plies before  I  go  back.  Will  you  accommodate 
me  with  a  pass  P  " 

"  Certainly,  and  here  is  a  bill  of  protection  for 
your  person  and  property.  No  thanks ;  good 
day  to  you." 

"  Gollv,  Massa  Gap'n,  you's  bin  talkin'  to  de 
Ale  debbil  hissef." 

**  Hush !  not  so  loud,  Tom.  I've  got  one  more 
to  visit,  and  then  we'll  be  off,  and  tiuee  a  straight 
thoot  up  Hoover's  Gap." 

'*  Ciip'n,  Cap'n !  dey's  a  regiment  ob  dese  dirty 
labels  just  started  up  do  Manchester  rood,  dat^ 
filing  up  from  Hoobcr's  Gap,  for  I  heard  de 
Kernel  say  so." 

"  All  right,  Tom ;  we'll  take  the  Shelbyville 
road,  and  run  the  risk  of  meeting  Van  Dom.  Go 
out  through  the  '  abatis,'  the  same  way  we  came 
in  with  the  horses,  and  I'll  meet  you  in  half  an 
hour  by  that  old  house." 

**  Missus,  dey's  a  gentleman  dat  got  a  frow  off 
his  boss  out  here,  and  would  like  to  stop  awhile 
wid  ye,  if  ye  please.  Missus." 

**  Very  well ;  I'll  send  a  boy  out  to  help  him 
in.  —  Are  you  much  hurt,  sir  r  " 

**  No,  madam,  I  thuik  not ;  my  horse  got 
frightened  at  some  object  in  the  road,  and  threw 
me  heavily  on  my  right  shoulder,  A  night's 
rest,  madam,  will  enable  me-  to  pursue  my  jour- 
ney, I  think." 

Our  hero  found,  upon  examination,  that  there 
were  no  bones  broken,  and  yet  the  bruise  was 
severe  enough  to  make  him  covet  a  night's  rest, 
in  preference  to  passing  it  on  Uie  saddle.  So 
witnout  more  ado,  he  submitted  to  his  hostess's 
desire  to  bathe  the  bruised  shoulder,  and  prepare 
him  a  comfortable  bed  by  the  fire. 
.  During  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  the  loud 
elat*er  of  horses'  roofs,  followed  immediately  by 
iiload"hilloa." 

During  the  conversation  which  occurred  out- 
side, he  heard  the  name  of  Van  Dom  mentioned, 
and  the  thought  that  they  might  meet  was  any- 
thing but  comfortable  to  him  just  at  that  time; 
but  he  resolved  to  trust  to  luck«  and  if  that  failed, 


he  would  try  what  virtue  there  was  in  '*  riglit 
angles,  horizontals,"  &c  Presently  tin)  door 
opened,  and  an  officer  entered,  dresaed  in  the 
height  of  Confederate  style,  — gilt  buttons,  gold  # 
lace,  ard  all,  —  a  glonce  at  which  showed  that  Lm 
bore  ti.e  rank  of  Liiutenant-GeneraL  The  cent- 
versation  th  A.  ensued  informed  our  hero  th  il  he 
had  the  honc^*  of  r  ;cupying  the  same  room  mith 
Gen.  Hardee.  Hd  hod  as  yet  fei|^ned  flecp. 
He  heard  the  General  ask  the  lady  if  she  knew 
who  he  tvas,  ind  her  leply  was,  that  she  did  not 
Then  followed  tie  s'-ory  of  his  gttting  Uirown, 
and  so  on.  He  was  aijcious  to  establish  his 
reputation  with  the  General  &s  a  sound  seeesk, 
and  a  little  rjse  occurred  to  him,  which  he  re- 
solved to  practiso  even  to  the  extent  of  makins 
himself  ndica.ous,  suddei  ly  bawling  out,  aa  ur 
asleep,  — 

**  liun,  Tom ;  the  inftsrnal  Yankees  are  coming  { 
put  all  the  ho/ses  in  the  back  pasture;  take 
away  every  nigger  with  you." 

**  Ha,  ha  I "  laughed  the  General ;  "  he's  all 
right  I'U  bet  on  him.  But  you  see,  madam, 
there  is  a  spy  in  our  lines  that  we  are  anxious  to 
catch,  and  ne  has,  so  £ir,  eluded  us,  and  if  wn 
meet  a  stranger,  we  are  anxious  to  find  out  hir 
standing.  I'm  satisfied  with  this  one,  for  a  man 
will  tell  the  truth  when  he's  asleep." 

"  Your  supper's  ready,  sah." 

"  And  I'm  ready  for  it,"  replied  the  General, 
and  left  the  room. 

Our  hero  moved,  grunted,  and  finally  tamed 
over,  and  found  his  hostess  still  in  the  room,  and 
behind  her  he  saw  Tom  making  motions  for  him 
to  come  out 

The  lady  asked  if  he  felt  comfortable,  had  he 
slept  well,  &c,  to  all  of  which  he  replied  in  the 
aifirroative ;  upon  which  she  left  the  room,  and  he 
followed  soon  afler,  and  found  Tom  waiting  for  him. 

*'  Massa,  dese  debbils  has  '  sprised '  us,  and 
we'd  better  be  a  .cabin.    I  se  got  a  '  nigh  shoot '    ; 
from  de  niggabs,  dat  wd  can  cut  across  to  Man- 
chester and  up  fru  de  gap  from  heah." 

"  All  right,  Tom.;  Where's  the  horses  P  * 

'*  I'se  got  um,  Massa,  out  below  here."  ' 

"Here's  for  them,  t'len,  Tom;  come  on 
quickly."    . 

It  is  needless  to  follow  them  ftirther  ;^  suffice  h 
to  say  they  reached  our  lines  the  following  even- 
ing, and  reported  to  Gen.  Rosccrans. 

The  following  order  expkiinR  itself:  — . 

Special  Field  Order,  No.  — . 

Cant.  Carter  ( — th  Ind.  Vols.^  is  hereby  or- 
dered to  return  to  his  commanu,  and  is  reoom* 
mended  for  promotion.    By  order 

W.  8.  RosECRANS,  Mc^j.'Gen. 

Lieut.-CoL  C.  Goddard,  A.  A.  G, 
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To  the  quiet  nooks  of  heme. 
To  the  public  halls  fo  wide, 

The  women,  all  .oyal.  hurrying  oQin% 
And  sit  down  side  if  tiid. 
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To  flght  for  their  native  land, 

With  womanly  weapons  girt, 
For  dagger  a  needle,  acissors  for  brand, 

While  they  ting  the  song  of  the  shirt, 

O  women  with  sons  so  dear, 

O  tender,' loving  wives. 
It  is  not  money  you  work  for  now, 

But  the  saving  of  precious  lives. 
'TIS  roused  for  the  battle  we  feel  — 

O  for  a  thousand  experts. 
Armed  with  tiny  darts  of  steel, 

To  conquer  thousands  of  shirts  I 

Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch 

Under  the  sheltering  roof^ 
Come  to  the  rescue,  poor  and  rich,  • 

Nor  stay  from  the  work  aloof; 
To  the  men  who  are  shedding  their  blood, 

To  the  brave,  devoted  band, 
Whose  action  is  honor,  whose  cause  ia  good, 

We  pledge  our  strong  right  hand. 

Work — work  —  work. 

With  earnest  heart  and  soul  — 
Work  —^  work  —  work, 

To  keep  the  Union  whole. 
And  'tis  O  for  the  land  of  the  brave, 

Where  treason  and  cowardice  lurk. 
Where  there's  all  to  lose  or  all  to  save. 

That  we're  dcing  this  Christian  work* 

Brothers  are  fighting  abroad, 

Bisters  will  help  them  here. 
Husbands  and  wives  with  one  accord 

Serving  the  cause  so  dear. 
Stand  by  our  colors  to-day  — 

Keep  to  the  Union  true  — 
Under  our  fiag  while  yet  we  may 

Hurrah  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 


A  Man  op  Nbbte.  —  A  venerable  judge  re- 
kted  the  following  anecdote : 

The  morning  following  the  battle  of  Yorktown, 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  attend  the  wounded. 
Among  othera  whose  limbs  were  so  much  in- 
jured as  to  Eequire  amputation,  was  a  musician, 
who  had  received  a  musket  ball  in  his  knee.  As 
usual  in  such  a  case,  preparations  were  made  to 
prevent  tlie  possibility  or  bis  m'^^'ing.  Says  the 
•ufiercr,  **  Now,  what  would  you  be  at  ?  "  **  My 
lad,  I'm  ffoing  to  take  off  your  leg,  and  it  it  ne- 
.  cessory  tnat  you  should  be  lashed  dovm."  **  111 
consent  to  no  such  thing.  You  may  pluck  my 
heart  from  my  bosom,  but  you'll  not  conGne  me. 
Is  there  a  violin  in  tlie  camp  ?  if  so,  bring  it  to 
me."  A  violin  was  furnished,  and  tuning  it,  he 
said,  "  Now,  Doctor,  begin^"  And  he  continued 
to  play  until  the  operation,  which  lasted  about 
forty  minutes,  was  completed,  without  missing  a 
acta  or  moving  a  muscle. 


Adventubes  of  a  DESPATcn  Bearer. — The 
following  account  of  the  adventures  of  Lamar 
Fontaine,  who  acted  as  a  despatch  bearer  for  the 
Southern  forces  around  Vicksburg,  was  written 
by  the  (athoi  of  voung  Fontaine : . 


Lamar  b  almost  continually  in  the  saddle,  and 
employed  in  very  hazardous  enterprises.  Hla 
lost  feat  of  arms  was  the  most  daring  he  has  jet 
performed. 

He  left  my  hou»t,  :tnder  orders  from  Qen. 
Johnston,  x)  bear  a  verbal  desiiatch  to  Oen.  Pem- 
berton,  in  Vickiburg,  and  to 'carry  a  supply  of 
|)ercus8ion  caps  tc  our  troops  in  that  besieged 
city.  I  p&rted  with  bim,  hard.y  hoping  ever  to 
see  him  again  alive,  for  I  kLsw  that  Vick&burg 
was  doseljr  iiivested  on  all  sides.  The  enemy's 
lines  cf  circumvolla.iuii  extend  IVom  Snyder's 
Bluff,  cjL  the  Yazoo,  to  Warrenton,  on  the  Mis- 
aiasinpi,  and  the  rivers  anJ  their  opposite  shores 
are  nUed  and  lined  w.th  thjir  forces. 

He  was  veil  mounted,  but  was  burdened  with 
forty  poui.ds  of  percussion  caps,  besides  faia 
blanket  and  crutches.  Ho  has  no  use  of  his 
broken  leg,  and  cannot  valk  a  step  without  a 
crutch )  and  in  mountins  his  borse  he  has  to  lift 
it  over  the  saddle  with  nis  ri^ht  hand.  But  he 
accomplishes  this  o]>eration  with  much  dexterity, 
and  without  assistance.  I  loaned  him  a  very  fine 
sabre,  with  wooden  scabbard,  to  prevent  rattling, 
and  a  very  relii^ble  revolver,  which  has  never 
missed  fire  when  loaded  by  me. 

The  family  were  called  together  for  prayers, 
and  we  proved  fervently  that  the  God  of'^  our 
fathers  woulu  shield  him  from  all  danger,  and  en- 
able him  to  fulfil  liis  mission  to  Vicasburg  suc- 
cessfully, and  give  him  a  safe  return  to  us  alL  I. 
then  exhorted  him  to  remember  that,  if  it  iras  the 
will  of  Ood  for  him  to  live  and  serve  his  country^ 
all  the  Yankees  owned  by  Lincoln  could  not 
kill  him ;  but  if  it  was  the  divine  will  that  ha 
should  die,  he  would  be  in  as  much  danger  at 
home  as  in  Vicksburg,  and  death  would  certainly 
find  him,  no  matter  where  he  might  be.  1  charged 
him  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  kill  every  one ' 
of  tlie  jackals  who  should  attempt  to  stop  his 
course,  or  come  within  reach  ot  his  swoi'd  or 
[isloL 

He  crossed  Big  Black  Hiver  that  mglit,  and  the 
next  day  got  letiveen  thsir  lines  and  the  division 
of  their  army,  wl.ich  was  at  Mechanicsburg.  He 
hid  his  horse  in  a  ravine,  and  ensconced  mmaelf 
in  a  fallen  tree,  overlooking  the  road,  during  that 
day.  From  his  liiding-place  he  witnessed  the  re- 
treat<of  the  Yankees,  who  passed  him  in  consider- 
able haste  and  confusion.  Af^er  their  columns  had 
gone  by,  and  the  night  had  made  it  safe  for  him 
to  move,  he  continued  his  route  in  tlio  direction 
of  Snyder's  Bluff.  As  he  entered  the  telegraphic 
road  from  Yazoo  City  to  Vicksburg,  he  was  haded 
by  a  picket,  but  dashed  by  him.  A  volley  was 
fired  at  him  by  the  Yankees.  He  escapeu  un- 
hurt ;  but  a  Minie  ball  wounded  his  horse  mor- 
tally. The  spirited  animal,  however,  carried  him 
safely  to  the  bunk  of  the  Yazoo  River,  wliere  be 
died,  and  left  him  afoot.  He  lost  one  of  his 
crutches  in  making  his  escape.  This  wai  jerked 
from  liim  by  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  he  had  no 
time  to  pick  it  up. 

With  the  assistance  of  one  crutch,  he  carried 
his  bag^ge,  and  mrcped  aloig  the  Yaaoo,  until 
he  providentially  dii;oT€red  a  imali  log  oaiioe^ 
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tied  by  a  rope»  within  his  reach.  He  pressed 
this  into  his  senrice,  and  paddled  down  the  river, 
aritil  he  met  three  Yankee  gunboats  coming  up 
to  Ybsoo  City.  He  avoided  them  by  running  un- 
der some  willows  overhanging  the  water,  and 
lyinff  ^)nccalcd  until  they  passed.  Soon  after- 
warus  he  iloated  by  Snyder's  BlufT,  which  was 
illuminated,  and  olive  with  Yankees  and  negroes, 
participating  in  the  amusement  of  a  grancl  hall 
of  mixed  races.  He  lay  flat  in  his  canoe,  which 
^  as  nothing  but  a  hollow  log,  and  could  hardly- 
bd  distinguished  from  a  piece  of  drifl-wood,  ana 
glided  safely  through  the  gunboats,  transports, 
and  barges  of  the  amalgamationists.  He  reached 
the  back-water  of  the  Mississippi  before  day,  and 
in  the  darkness  missed  the  outlet  of  the  Yazoo, 
and  got  into  what  is  called  **  Old  lUver."  After 
searcning  in  vain  for  a  pass  into  the  Mississippi, 
day  dawned,  and  he  discovered  his  mistake.  He 
was  forced  to  conceal  his  boat  and  himself,  and 
lie  by  for  another  day.  He  had  been  two  days 
and  nights  without  food,  and  began  to  suffer  the 
pangs  of  hunger. 

At  night  he  paddled  back  into  the  Yasoo,  and 
descended  it  to  the  Mississippi,  passing  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  Yankee  transports.  Only  one  man 
haOed  him,  from  the  stern  of  a  steamboat,  and 
asked  him  where  he  was  foins.  He  replied  that 
be  was  going  to  his  fishing  Enes.  In  the  bend 
above  Vicksburg,  he  floated  by  the  mortar  fleet, 
1|  ing  flat  in  his  canoe.  The  mortars  were  in  full 
blaet,  bombarding  the  diy.  The  next  morning 
he  tied  a  white  handkerchief  to  his  paddle,  rsdseu 
himself  up  in  the  midst  of  our  picket  boats  at 
Vicksburg,  and  gave  a  loud  huzza  for  Jeff. 
Davis  and  the  Southern  Confederacy,  amid  the 
9iv<u  of  our  sailors,  who  gave  him  a  jovful  re- 
ception, and  assisted  him  to  Gen.  Femberton's 
h^quarters. 

After  resting  a  day  and  night  in  the  dty,  he 
started  out  witti  a  despatch  from  Gen.  Pemoerton 
to  Gen.  Johnston.  He  embarked  on  his  same 
canoe,  and  soon  reached  the  enemy's  fleet  below 
the  dty.  He  avoided  their  picket-boats  on  both 
shores,  and  floated  near  tneir  gunboats.  He 
passed  so  near  one  of  these,  that  through  an 
open  port-hole  he  could  see  men  playing  cards, 
and  hear  them  converse.  At  Diamond  rlace  he 
landed,  and  bade  adieu  to  his  faithful  **  dug-out" 
After  hobbling  through  the  bottom  to  the  hills, 
he  reached  the  residence  of  a  man  who  had  been 
robbed  by  the  savages  of  all  his  mules  and  horses, 
except  an  old  worthless  gelding  and  a  half-broken 
colt  He  gave  him  tlie  choice  of  them,  and  he 
mounted  tne  colt,  but  found  that  he  travelled 
hadly.  Providentially  he  came  upon  a  very  fine 
horse  in  the  bottom,  tied  by  a  blind  bridle,  with- 
out a  saddle.  As  a  basket  and  old  bag  were 
lying  near  him,  he  inferred  that  a  negro  had  left 
mm  there,  and  that  a  Yankee  cam\i  was  not  far 
distant  He  exchanged  bridles,  saddled  the  horse 
%nJ  mounted  him,  after  turning  loose  the  colt 

After  riding  xo  as  to  avoid  tJie  supposed  uosi- 
ion  of  the  Yankees,  he  encountered  one  oi  the 
thieves,  who  was  returning  to  it  firom  a  success- 
ful plundering  excursion.    He  was  loaded  with 


chickens  and  a  bucket  of  honey.  He  commenced 
catechising  Lamar  in  the  true  Yankee  sbrle,  who 
conduded  it  best  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  send* 
ing  him  where  he  could  know  all  that  the  devfl 
could  teach  him.  With  a  pistol  bullet  through  liia 
forehead,  he  left  him,  with  his  honey  and  poultry 
lying  in  the  path,  to  exe  ie  the  ooiyectures  of  hiP 
fellow-thieves. 

He  approached  with  mu'^h  caution  the  next 
settlement  There  he  bred  a  guide,  for  fifty  doU 
lars,  to  pilot  him  to  Hankerson's  ferry  on  Big 
B.ack  River,  which  he  wished  to  reach  near  that 
point,  without  following  any  road.  The  fellow 
,  lie  hired  proved  to  be  a  traiior.  When  he  got 
near  the  ferry,  Lamar  sent  him  ahead  to  ascertain 
whether  any  Yankees  were  in  the  vicinity.  The 
conversation  and  manners  of  the  man  had  ex- 
cited his  suspicions,  and  as  soon  as  he  left  him 
he  concealed  himself,  but  remained  where  he 
could  watch  his  return.  He  remained  much  long- 
er than  he  expected ;  but  returned  and  reported 
that  the  way  was  open,  and  that  no  Yankees  were 
near  the  ferry.  After  paying  him,  he  took  the 
precaution  to  avoid  the  ferry,  and  to  approach 
the  river  above  it,  instead  of  following  the  guide's 
directions.  By  this  he  flanked  a  force  of  the 
Yankees  posted  to  intercept  him ;  but  as  he  en- 
tered the  road  near  the  river  bank,  one  of  them, 
who  seemed  to  be  on  the  right  flank  of  a  long 
line  of  sentinels,  suddenly  rose  up  within  ten  feet 
of  him,  and  ordered  him  to  halt  He  replied  with 
a  pistol  shot,  which  killed  the  sentinel  aead,  and« 
wneelinf^  his  horse,  galloped  through  tlie  bottom 
up  the  nver ;  but  the  Yankees  sent  a  shower  of 
balls  after  him,  two  of  which  wounded  his  right  ' 
hand,  injuring  four  of  his  fingers.  One  grazed 
his  right  leg,  cutting  two  holes  through  his  pan- 
taloons, and  another  cut  through  one  side  or  my 
sword  icabbard,  spoiling  its  beauty,  but  leaving 
a  mark  which  makes  me  prize  it  more  highly. 
Seven  bullets  struck  the  horse,  which  reeled  un- 
der him,  but  had  strength  and  speed  to  bear  him 
a  mile  from  his  pursuers  before  he  fell  and  died. 
Lamar  tlian  divided  his  clothes  and  arms  into 
packages,  and  swam  Big  Black  River  safely.  He 
did  not  walk  far  before  a  patriotic  lady  suppliec 
him  with  the  only  horse  she  hod  —  a  stray  ond. 
which  came  to  her  house  after  the  Yankees  had 
carried  off  all  the  animals  belonging  to  the  pkice. 
On  this  he  reached  Raymond  at  two  o'clock  hi 
the  morning,  changed  his  horse  for  a  fresh  one, 
carried  his  despatch  to  Jackson  that  morning,  and 
rejoiced  us  all  by  an  unexpected  visit  the  same 
day.  __^____ 

A  AVeDDINO  PARTt  BROUQHT  TO  OlOEr.^— 

A  correspondent  of  a  Southern  paper,  after  nai* 
rating  **  the  outrages  committed  by  AveriU  and 
his  band,"  concludes  liis  letter  vrith  the  following 
amusing  yet  unfortunate  inddent : 

*'  Few  tragedies  are  without  their  comic  and 
grotesoue  interludes.  And  Averill's  devastating 
march  nad  its  farce.  On  the  very  top  of  Price's 
or  Eleven  Mile  Mountain,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  dwells  a  widow  woman,  with  a  considera- 
ble famDy,  induding  several  grai  dohiliien. '  Bht 
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taems  to  defV  the  elements  of  the  mott  tempestu- 
ous height  I  know  ofl  Up  to  this  elevated  position, 
where  everytlung  may  he  supposed  to  be  pure  and 
nice  from  its  thorough  ventilation,  a  romantic  jus- 
dee  of  the  peace  had  carried  his  affections,  and 
fixed  them  on  a  fair  daughter  of  the  widow.  His 
aspirations  met  with  the  nighest  favor,  and  on  the 

'  ferjr  uight  of  Averill's  advent  their  mutual  loves 
culminated  in  a  wedding  feast,  celebrated  amidst 
the  wild  shrieking  and  bowlings  of  the  tempest  on 
the  mountain.  The  festivity  had  progressed  to 
the  fourth  degree  with  uncommon  energy.  The 
gentler  sex  were  pa}'ing  their  respects  to  the  sup- 
per taBle,  and  some  of  the  more  vigorous  of  the 
mountaineers  were  employing  their  time  witli  a 
powerful  iig.  A  famous  Boniface  from  tlie  valley 
oelow  had  thrown  off  coat,  jacket,  and  shoes,  and 
was  spreading  himself.  Indeed,  the  dance  prom- 
ised to  rival  that  of  Tam  O'Shauter,  beheld  in 
Kirk  AUoway — the  locality  and  surroundings, 
and  the  temipest,  all  favored  a  scene  of  no  small 
dramatic  effect.  But  just  then — O,  untimely 
event!  —  the  Yankees  obtruded  upon  the  scene, 
and  dissipated  all  its  joys,  and  terminated  for  the 
night  all  its  physical  recreations.  They  ate  up  all 
the  supper — took  some  thirty  horses,  ridden  up 
\y  the  guests  from  the  *  valley  below'  —  ana 
•erried  oif  as  prisoners  the  male  portion  of  the 
^ests,  including  the  hero  of  the  dabce,  and,  worst 
of  all,  the  bridegroom  besides !  To  t^  inexpres- 
sible mortification  of  the  prisoners,  they  saw  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  wedding  party  kiss  a  Yankee 
for  a  cupful  of  coffee,  wliich  ne  had  offered  to  any 
one  of  them  who  would  bestow  such  a  mark  of 

*  favor  on  him.  The  prisoners  were  marched  off, 
end  dstained  a  day  or  two  before  they  were  per- 
mitted to  return,  on  foot" 

Thus  ended  the  comedy  of  the  terrible  moun- 
tain raid  of  Averill-^a  warning  to  wedding  par- 
ties on  the  border  to  look  out  for  Yankees. 


'Vm  Dkad  brought  to  Lite  agaim.  —  The 
following  remarkable  incident  occurred  in  Dodge- 
ville,  Wisconsin : 

When  the  war  first  broke  out,  a  young  man 
who  resided  in  the  above  village  joined  a  com- 
pa!)y  commanded  by  Captain  Tom  Allen,  which 
was  alterwiu*ds  incorporated  in  the  Second  regi- 
ment of  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  and  was  present 
at  the  terrible  and  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
The  intelligence  came  back  to  his  familv  at  Dodge- 
vUle  that  be  was  slain  upon  the  battle-field,  and 
his  body  left  to  be  cared  for  by  the  enemy.  The 
news  nearly  killed  his  affectionate  mother,  and  she, 
with  the  remainder  of  those  relatives  who  had 
been  nearly  related  to  him,  wore  mourning  for 
him  who  had  pourad  out  his  blood  and  sacrificed 
his  Young  life  for  his  country.  This  gnawing 
grief  had  preyed  upor  these  loving  hearts  for 
man}'  months,  until  they  had  learned  to  view  it 
with  \  species  of  resignation.  What  could  then 
depict  their  unspeakable  astonishment  and  jov, 
wlien  he  walked  mto  the  house,  hearty  and  well ! 

Uii  story  is  briefly  told  thus ;  He  had  been  left 
Mftrely  .wonndedi  ;with  many  others,  .upon  the 


battle-field.  After  the  engagement  was  over,  and 
his  friends  had  retreated  in  confusion,  a  ( ompani 
of  secessionists  came  where  they  were  l}ing,  and 
actually  bayw:«eted  his  wounded  companions  be* 
fore  his  eyes.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  sl4ib 
the  bodies  J  senseless  corpses,  lest  thera  be  so  roe 
spark  cf  lire  left  in  nem !  A  man  came  to  where 
he  was  lying  on  ths  ground,  anf*  raised  his  ensan* 
guined  weapsn  for  the  fatal  fhrtst,  which  he  fully 
expected  Aould  end  his  xco.ial  carreer.  He  closed 
his  eys,  jftiil)  nick  W;;h  the  horrid  emotion,  and 
waited  to  rece.  /e  his  fate.  His  enemy  hesitated. 
He  lowered  his  musket,  and  finally  raised  him 
carefully  up,  and  gave  him  water  from  his  canteen. 
He  was  afcerwards  removed  to  the  hospitals  of 
Richmond,  where  he  received  careful  treatment, 
and  at  last  was  exchanged  and  allowed  to  return 
home.  ..«_  •    - 

Anecdotb  of  Commodore  Foote. — He  at- 
tended a  Presbyterian  church.  A  large  congre- 
gation was  in  attendance,  but  the  preacher  did  not 
make  his  appearance.  A  general  impatience  be- 
ginning to  manifest  itself,  the  Commodore  sought 
the  elder  of  the  church,  and  urged  him  to  perform 
the  services.  The  elder  refusing,  the  Commodore, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  took  the  pulpit 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  prayed,  and  dehverey 
a  short  discourse  from  the  tjxt :  "  Let  not  vour 
hearts  be  troubled.  Ye  believe  in  God:  beueve 
also  in  me."  The  congregation  was  delighted. 
On  coming  down  from  the  pulpit,  the  minister, 
who  had  arrived  just  after  the  pruyer,  approacho<l 
and  tendered  his  thanks;  but  the  Ccmraodoro 
rebuked  him  for  his  tanliness  of  duty,  and  re- 
proached him  for  his  ncirlcct  to  take  the  pulpit 
immediately  on  bis  arrivai.  This  mcident  b  illus- 
trative of  the  Commodore's  energetic,  earnest 
^character  and  sincere  piety. 


Neoro  Patriotism.  —  I  sat  in  my  tent-door 
thoughtiUUy,  but  very  thouglitlessly  humming 
**  Dixie."  I  had  not  observed  **  Cliarles,"  a  servant, 
or  **  contraband,"  here,  who  sat  just  within  the  tent 

**  We  stop  a-singin'  dat  song  now,  massa  I "  said 
he,  interrupting  me. 

"WhyP*^"  I  inquired. 

Charles  was  confused  for  a  moment,  but  I 
pressed  the  question. 

**  Well,"  he  replied  hesitatingly,  "  it  don't  blong 
to  my  perfe&sion,  sir ;  dat's  all,  1  s'pose.  —  I  doni 
wish  I  was  iii  Dixie,  Pse  sure  1  '*  continued  he. 
"  None  o'  de  niggers  does ;  you  muy  bet  your  soul 
o'dati" 

''Where  is  Dixie,  Charles?" 

•«  'S  Norfolk  —  daVa  whar  'tis,"  was  the  mdig. 
nont  reply.  **  Kills  do  niggers  in  Dixie,  jist  like 
sheep,  a-^orking  in  dp  batteries  I " 

The  idea  of  our  contest  is  fully  appreciited  by 
the  colored  people.  The  representation!  at  the 
North,  that  the  staves  do  not  understand  the  cause 
for  which  the  Federal  army  are  moving  u|>on  the 
South,  are  utterly  false.  I  have  seen  here  and  in 
Hampton  scores  ^f  the  fugitives,  and  oonven eil 
with  them ;  and  I  ha  re  never  fou*id  one  wlio  did 
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not  perfectly  understand  the  issue  of  the  war,  and 
hang  with  terrible  anxiety  upon  its  success  or 
tkilure.        / 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  at  Hampton, 
*H  hen  the  battle  of  Great  Bethel  was  proeresaing. 
7  hey  crowded  together  in  little  squaas  about  the 
streets,  listening  to  the  reports  of  the  cannon  in 
the  distance,  or  the  accounts  of  tho^e  who  came 
in  from  the  field.  IMony  of  them  were  almost  in- 
(4iTto  vitli  anxiety,  and  expressed  themselves  ex- 
trayagautly. 

'*  If  the  *  Unioners '  get  the  fight,"  I  said,  <*  what 
will  it  do  for  you  P  " 

"Den  we'll  bejree!**  answered  all  who  stX)od 
near  me,  almost  m  one  breath. 

**  But  if  they  lose  the  battle  P  " 

'*0,  den  it  be  worscr  for  us  dan  ebber,"  they 
said,  nliaking  their  heads  mournfully,  and  in  tHeir 
simplicity  believing  that  all  the  issue  of  the  war 
hung  upon  the  result  of  that  day. — LeUer  from 
Fori  Monroe*  \  _ 

LiFB  IN  Eastern  Tennessee.  —  A  traveller 
in  East  Tennessee  gives  the  following  graphic 
pictures  of  life  in  that  region : 

"  In  Dry  Valley  lived  the  Methodist  preacher 
named  Dugan,  (of  Brownlow  notoriety,)  weigh- 
ing some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  that 
these  devils  incarnate  arrested  for  his  loyalty  to 
the  Government,  making  him  walk  some  ten 
miles  through  the  hot  sun,  and  riding  in  his  buggy 
themselves.  The  poor  old  man  fainted  time  ond 
igain  on  the  journey,  but  there  was  no  relenting 
wjlh  them.  They  told  him  they  would  sweat  the 
liincoln  fever  out  of  him.  They  robbed  him  of 
sil  he  had,  and  imprisoned  him ;  but  he  managed 
m  some  way  to  escone,  and  is  now  preaching  again 
at  his  old  stand,  what  rendered  the  crime  more 
heinous  was  the  fact  that  his  enemies  (some  of 
them)  were  those  with  whom  he  had  taken  sweet 
counsel  in  the  house  of  God,  and  with  whom  he 
had  knelt  around  the  altar  of  prayer.  What  can 
be  more  appropriate  to  this  persecuted  class  of 
men  than  tnose  lines  of  Captam  Grisham,  of  the 
lOth  East  Tennessee  cavalry : 

<Thcy  stmgfflcd,  fell ;  their  liie-blood  stained 

The  cruel  murderer's  hand ; 
Tliey  clasped  their  country's  flag,  and  cried, 

**God  and  our  native  land !" 
Let  aneels  spread  their  wings  above ; 

Let  flowers  forever  bloom  ; 
Let  bays,  green  bays,  spring  forth  to  mark 

The  martyr's  sacred  tomb.* 

*'  At  early  dawn  we  left  our  kind  friend  and  his 
femily,  and  rode  on  towards  Athens.  It  was  a 
lonesome  ride,  resemblingvery  much  some  of  the 
bluff  roads  on  the  Illinois  Uiver.  We  passed  only 
one  house  the  whole  distance,  and  that  was  a  mis- 
^raMe  log  house  situated  in  a  clump  of  pines. 
As  we  rode  past  the  house,  we  were  astonished 
It  the  number  of  tow-head  children  at  the  wood- 
pile— the  tallest  of  whom  was  not  over  three 
feet  in  height  We  commenced  counting,  two, 
four,  six,  eight ;  and  to  the  ouestion  asked  the 
oldest, '  Are  you  all  here  P '    *  O  no/  says  he,  *  the 


two  little  ones  are  in  the  house.'  They  hurrahed 
for  Old  Abe,  and  we  rode  on.  We  travelled  'his 
lonesome  road  a  few  miles  farther,  and  camn  at 
last  to  the  crest  of  the  hiU,  some  £ve  hundred  leal, 
directly  overlook'ng  the  valley.  1  here  it  *av  at  ou ) 
feet,  extending  north  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  at  least  tlree  milss  in  width —  dotted  with 
neat  farm-h(  ise^  and  just  below  us  Mouse  Creek 
Station,  witL  its  doztn  or  more  neat  white  cot* 
tages,  and  one  larjg^  brick  mansion.  A  eouplef 
in  that  beaudf  i*  bynm  by  Ueber,  is  I  s*irve)^ 
this  beautiful  voLey,  ran  roruugh  my  bead  oo.  • 
tinuallt* 

Where  every  \  :«*spect  pleases, 


And  01  .y  man   v  vile. 

"  W  9  passed  on  through  this  valley,  and,  night 
overtaking  us  r.inj  miles  south  of  Loudon,  wo 
called  at  a  fine  farm-hDuse,  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  tarry,  which  was  readily  granted.  To  the 
question,  *  Are  vou  Union  or  rebel  P '  the  answer 
was,  *  Both.'  *  Well,'  says  I,  *  that  is  a  new  etate 
of  things,  which  I  do  not  understand.'  -  This  was 
the  house  of  a  widow  lady,  and  her  story  was  a 
simple  statement  of  facts,  which  we  listened  to 
very  attentively.  When  she  had  finished  her 
story,  she  drew  one  long,  deep  sigh,  and  retuxd. 
I  pitied  the  poor  woman  from  the  bottom  of  ns^ 
heart  She  said  she  had  two  sons  in  the  rel>eJ 
army,  and  one  in  the  Union.  Her  eon  now  at 
home  had  fled  to  the  mountains  to  avoid  oon- 
scription.  Her  two  daughters  now  at  hcrae^ 
young  ladies,  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  uifi 
were  divided,  one  Union  and  one  rebe!.  Fca 
herself,  she  had  nothing  to  say  —  the  d«vii>ioii8  in 
her  family  had  made  her  prematurely  ^y,  (hold- 
ing up  a  lock  of  hair,^  and  the  only  wish  she  had 
wos,  that  the  war  might  speedily  end  in  some 
,way ;  and  when  I  asked  the  usual  question,  the 
Union  girl  stepped  into  the  other  room,  and  re* 
turned  with  a  beautiful  silk  Union  flag.  If  ■ 
rebel  officer  should  stay  there  next  week,  the  rebel 
girl,  no  doubt,  would  brmg  out  just  as  neat  a 
rebel  flag.    Such  is  life  in  Eastern  Tennessee." 


How  ItoQER  A.  Prtor  was  Captured  and 
Escaped.  —  Brig.  Gen.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  during 
the  battle  between  Gen.  Pope  and  the  Confeder- 
ates, near  Manosses,  in  August,  18G2,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  a  prisoner,  but  the  cor- 
responding good  fortune  to  escape. 

He  had  started  off  on  foot  to  call  up  two  or 
three  regiments  for  reeiiforcements,  and  on  his 
return  found  his  command  moved  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  had  left  it  Thinking  it  had 
^one  ahead,  he  too  went  on,  wondering  all  the 
time  where  his  men  were,  until  he  suddenly  en* 
countered  two  Yankee  soldiers,  sitting  a^  the 
foot  of  a  hay-rick.  His  uniform  being  co^  era^ 
by  a  Mexican  poncho,  they  did  not  observe  that 
he  was  not  one  of  their  own  men ;  nor  was  tbeit 
any  mark  visible  vl\  on  his  per  ion  to  indicute  thol 
he  was  an  cflicer. 

They  accordingly  fomiliarly  nquired  how  every* 
thicg  w^s  going  ^n  *.n  &ont.    Ue  replied,  ^^Varf 
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weH,**  and  in  the  oonyenation  which  ensued, 
learned  that  he  was  a  miie  and  a  half  within  the 
Federal  lines.  They  asked  him  numerous  ques- 
tion s,  under  some  of  which  he  began  to  quake 
and  grow  uneasy,  fearing  his  inability,  ^ood 
lawyer  though  he  is,  to  cope  successfully  with  a 
erosa-examination  of  such  a  dangerous  charac- 
ter. He  accordingly  began  to  look  about  him 
to  discoYer  some  means  of  escape.  There  was 
apparently  none.  He  observed  standing  near 
him,  however,  the  two  muskets  of  the  men,  one 
of  them  with  a  bavonet,  and  the  other  without 

The  colloquy  hod  not  proceeded  much  further 
before  one  or  them,  looking  at  him  keenly,  asked 
him  to  what  regiment,  brigade,  and  division  he 
belonged ;  and  as  Pryor  hesitated  and  stammered 
out  his  reply,  the  Yankee  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
exclaimed :  "  You  are  a rebel,  and  my  pris- 
oner.'* In  an  instant,  the  General,  who  is  a  pow- 
erAil  man  and  as  active  as  a  squirrel,  seizeu  the 
gun  with  the  bayonet,  and,  before  his  antagonist 
could  turn,  ran  him  through  the  body  twice.  The 
other  now  jumped  to  his  feet,  api)arently  as  if 
t6  escape,  out  lie  also  received  from  Pryor  a 
lunge  that  left  him  helpless  on  the  field.  Throw- 
ing down  the  musket,  the  General  moved  rapidly 
away  in  the  direction  from  whence  he  came,  and 
after  dodging  Federal  stragglers  for  an  hour  or 
two,  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  finally  regaining  his 
eommand. 

Anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  the  two  men 
whom  he  ^ad  so  summarily  disposed  of,  he  sent 
one  ot  his  aids  the  next  day  to  examine  the  hos- 
pitals in  that  neighborhood,  and  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  any  men  were  present  wounded 
with  a  bayonet  The  aid  returned  with  the  in- 
ibrmation  that  he  had  found  one  so  injured. 
M'hereupon  Pryor  mounted  his  horse,  and  went 
in  person  to  see  him.  The  man  was  asleep  when 
he  entered  the  hospital,  but  the  surgeon  awoke 
him,  and  the  General  asked  if  he  recognized  him. 
'*  Yes,  sir,  I  do,"  was  tlie  reply.  **  You  're  tlie  man 
who  stuck  me."  The  wounded  man  was  not  less 
surprised  when  he  learned  that  the  author  of  his 
misery  was  the  redoubtable  Roger  A.  Pryor. 


James  Garrabkant,  a  member  of  Co.  D.,  Idth 
New  Jersey  regiment,  while  fighting,  at  a  battle 
on  the  Rappahannock,  saw  a  daguerreotype  fall 
firom  the  pocket  of  a  dead  rebel.  Im|)elled  by 
ouriosity,  ne  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  Uouse.  Soon  he  was  struck 
by  a  bullet  and  felL  His  brother,  who  was  near 
him,  picked  liim  up,  supposing  him  to  be  killed. 
Upon  examination,  the  ball  was  found  to  have 
pierced  his  clothing,  gone  tlurough  the  front  of 
the  daguerreotype,  shivered  the  glass,  and  in- 
dented deeply  the  metal  plate  upon  which  the 
likeness  was,  which,  however,  it  luiled  to  pene- 
trate, thus  saving  the  young  man's  life,  as  it  lay 
right  over  his  heart  The  wooden  back  of  the 
pictuie  waa  shivered  to  splinters  by  the  concus- 
sion. The  bullet  was  shown  us  with  the  picture, 
fitting  neatly  into  the  indentation  of  the  plate. 
'  Vl^MM  Mm  be  no 'doubt  that  the  force  of  the 


ball  was  destroyed  by  the  gradual  yieldine  of 
the  soft  copier  plate.  Had  the  material  beer 
more  rigid,  the  ball  would  probably. have  gone 
through.  The  likenesi  is  that  of  a  young  and 
not  unattractive  looking  female ;  41* d  it  may  well 
be  imagined  that  cur  gillant  so«djer  prixes  the 
*'  counterfeit  presentment "  of  the  southern  dam  • 
sel  aa  the  saviour  of  hia  life. 


Sketches  in  the  Hospitai?.  —  One  eremng 
I  found  a  *i»tely-cmptiud  bed  occupied  by  a  large, 
fair  man,  (rith  a  fine  fuce  and  tlie  serenest  eyes  I 
ever  met«  One  of  the  eariier  comers  had  often 
spoken  cf  a  friend  who  had  remained  behind, 
tiiat  those  apparently  worse  wounded  than  him- 
self might  reach  a  shelter  first  It  seemed  a 
David  and  Jonathan  sort  of  friendship.  The 
man  fretted  for  his  mate,  and  was  never  tired  of 
praising  John,  his  courage,  sobriety,  self-denial, 
and  unfailing  kindliness  of  heart,  always  winding 
up  with :  **  He's  an  out  and  out  fine  feller,  ma'am, 
you  see  if  he  ain't"  I  had  some  curiosity  to  be- 
hold this  piece  of  excellence,  and  when  he  came, 
watched  him  for  a  night  or  two  before  I  made 
friends  with  him ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  waa 
afraid  of  the  stately-looking  man,  whose  bed  had  1 
to  be  lengthened  to  accommodate  his  command* 
ing  stature,  who  seldom  spoke,  uttered  no  conv 
plaint,  asked  no  sympathy,  but  tranquilly  ob>* 
ser^'ed  all  that  went  on  about  him,  and  as  he  la  f 
high  upon  his  pillows,  no  picture  of  dying  states- 
man or  warrior  was  ever  fuller  of  real  dignity 
than  this  Virginia  blacksmith. 

A  most  attmctive  face  he  had,  framed  in  brown 
hair  and  beard,  comely-featured  *and  full  of  vigor, 
as  yet  unsubdued  by  pain,  thoughtful  and  often 
beautifully  mild  while  watching  Uie  afflictions  of 
others,  as  if  en'irely  forgetful  of  his  own.  His 
mouth  was  firm  and  grave,  with  plenty  of  will 
and  courage  in  its  lines,  but  a  smile  cuuld  make 
it  as  sweet  as  ony  woman's }  aud  his  eyes  were 
child's  eyes,  looking  one  fairly  in  the  face,  with  a 
clear,  straightforward  glance,  which  promised 
well  for  such  as  placed  their  faith  in  him.  He 
seemed  to  cling  to  life  as  if  it  were  rich  in  duties 
and  delights,  and  he  had  learned  the  secret  of 
content  The  only  time  I  saw  his  composure 
disturbed  was  when  my  surgeon  brought  another 
to  examine  John,  who  scrutinized  their  faces  with 
an  anxious  look,  asking  of  the  elder :  '*  Do  you 
think  I  shall  pull  through,  sir P "  "I  hope  so, 
my  man."  And  as  the  two  passed  on,  John's 
eyes  followed  him  with  an  intentness  which  would 
have  won  a  clearer  answer  from  t^^em,  had  tlwy 
seen  it  A  momentary  shadow  flitted  over  his 
face ;  then  came  the  usual  serenity,  as  if,  in  that 
brief  eclipse,  he  had  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  some  nard  possibility,  and,  asldng  cothing,  yet 
hoping  all  things,  left  tlie  issue  in  God's  hand, 
with  that  submission  which  is  of  true  piety 

The  next  night,  as  I  went  my  rounds  with  Dr 
P  ,  I  happened  to  ask  which  man  in  thf 

room  probably  sufiered  most,  and  to  my  great 
surprise  he  glanced  at  John.  .       k    .    .,       1  <. 

**  Every  breath  he  <drawt  ii  Ike  a  itab  |  kn 
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tile  ball  pierced  the  left  lung,  broke  a  rib,  and 
did  no  end  of  damage  here  and  there ;  so  the 
poor  lad  can  find  neither  forgetfulnesa  nor  ea»e, 
Decauae  he  must  lie  on  his  wounded  back  or  suf- 
focate. It  will  be  a  hard  struggle,  and  a  long 
rme,  for  he  possesses  great  Titahty ;  but  even  his 
temperate  hfe  can't  save  him.    I  wish  it  could." 

**  You  don't  mean  he  must  die,  doctor  I** 

**  Bless  you,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hope  for 
him,  and  you'd  better  tell  him  so  before  long. 
Women  have  a  way  of  doing  such  things  com- 
fortably )  so  I  leave  it  to  you.  He  won't  last 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  at  fiirthest" 

I  could  have  sat  down  on  the  spot  and  cried 
heartily  if  I  had  not  learned  the  propriety  of 
bottling  up  one's  tears  for  leisure  moments. 
Such  an  end  seemed  very  hard  for  such  a  man, 
when  half  a  dozen  worn-out,  worthless  bodies 
round  him  were  gathering  up  the  remnants  of 
wasted  lives  to  linger  on  for  years,  perhaps  bur- 
dens to  others,  daily  reproaches  to  themselves. 
The  army  needed  men  like  John,  earnest,  brave, 
and  faithAil,  fighting  for  liberty  and  justice  with 
both  heart  and  hand,  a  true  soldier  of  the  Lord. 
I  could  not  give  him  up  so  soon,  or  think  with 
any  patience  of  so  excellent  a  nature  robbed  of 
it6  fulfilment,  and  blundered  into  eternity  by  the 
rashness  or  stupidity  of  those  at  whose  hanas  so 
many  lives  may  be  required.    It  was  an  easy 

thing  for  Dr.  P to  say,  "  Tell  him  he  must 

die,'' but  a  cruel,  hard  thing  to  do,  and  by  no 
means  as  **  comfortable  "  as  he  politely  sugjj^sted. 
1  had  not  the  heart  to  do  it  then,  and  privately 
indul^d  the  hope  that  some  chanee  for  the  bet- 
ter might  take  place,  in  spite  of  gloomy  prophe- 
cies, so  rendering  my  task  unnecessary. 

After  that  night,  an  hour  of  each  evening  that 
remained  to  him  was  devoted  to  his  ease  or 
pleasure.  He  could  not  talk  much,  for  breath 
was  precious,  and  he  spoke  in  whispers,  but  from 
occasional  conversations  I  gleaned  scraps  of  pri- 
vate history  which  added  to  the  afliecUon  and 
respect  I  felt  for  him.  Once  he  asked  me  to 
write  a  letter,  and  as  I  settled  pen  and  paper,  I 
said  with  an  irrepressible  glimmer  of  female  curi- 
osity :  '*  Shall  it  be  addressed  to  mother  or  wife, 
John?" 

"  Neither,  ma'am ;  I've  got  no  wife,  and  will 
write  to  mother  myself  when  I  get  better.  Did 
you  think  I  was  married  because^  of  this  P  "  he 
asked,  touching  a  plain  gold  ring  which  he  wore, 
and  often  turned  tnoughtfully  on  his  finger  when 
he  lay  alone. 

"  Partly  that,  but  more  from  a  settled  sort  of 
look  you  have,  a  look  young  men  seldom  get 
until  they  marry." 

*'I  didn't  know  that,  but  I'm  not  so  very 
wrong,  ma'am, —  thirty  in  May,  —  and  have  been 
what  you  might  call  settled  this  ten  years,  for 
mothers  a  widow.  I'm  the  oldest  child  she 
has,  and  it  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  marry  till  liizzie 
has  a  home  of  her  own,  and  Laurie  nas  learned 
his  trade;  for  we're  not  rich,  and  I  must  be 
father  to  the  children,  and  husband  to  the  dear 
old  woman,  if  I  can." 

**  No  doubt  you  are  both,  John  i  yet  how  came 


you  to  go  to  the  wu,  if  you  felt  so  F    Wasn^t  m^ 
listinff  as  bad  as  mairying  P  " 

"  No,  ma'8*ii,  nc*  as  I  nee  *.t  j  for  one  is helihif^ 
my  neighbor,  the  otaer  {leasing  myself.  I  wtni 
because  I  couldn't  helj>  it.  I  didn't  want  the  glory 
or  the  pay.  I  wanted  the  right  t/iing  done,  and 
the  people  said  the  men  who  We^n  in  earnest 
ought  to  fight  I  was  n  earnest,  th:*  Lord  knows, 
but  I  held  off  as  long  as  I  could,  not  knowing 
which  woA  my  du^.  Mother  sitw  the  case,  gave 
me  her  ring  to  keep  me  steady,  and  said, '  Go. '  I 
went" 

A  short  story  and  a  simple  one ;  but  the  man 
and  the  mother  were  portrayed  better  than  pages 
of  fine  writing  could  nave  done  it 

"  Do  you  ever  regret  that  you  came,  when  you 
lie  here  suffering  so  much  ?** 

« Never,  ma'am.  I  haven't  helped  a  great 
deal,  but  I've  shown  I  was  willing  to  give  my 
life,  and  perhaps  I've  got  to ;  but  I  don't  blame 
anybodjr,  and  ii  it  was  to  do  over  again,  I'd  do  it 
I'm  a  little  so  ry  I  wasn't  wounded  in  front  It 
looks  cowardly  to  be  hit  in  the  back ;  but  I  obeyed 
orders,  and  it  don't  matter  much  in  the  end,  I 
know." 

Poor  John !  it  did  not  matter  now,  except  that 
a  shot  in  front  might  have  spared  the  long  agony 
in  store  for  him.  He  seemed  to  read  the  thought 
that  troubled  me,  as  he  spoke  so  ho)>efidly  when 
there  was  no  hope,  for  he  suddenly  added : 

"This  is  my  first  battle  — do  they  think  lt*i 
going  to  be  my  last  P  " 

"  fm  afraid  they  do,  John." 

It  was  the  hardest  question  I  had  ever  beet 
called  upon  to  answer ;  doubly  hard  with  those  ( 
clear  eyes  fixed  upon  mine,  forcing  a  truthful 
answer  by  their  own  trutli.  He  seemed  a  littb 
startled  at  first,  pondered  over  the  hateful  fact  a 
moment,  then  snook  his  head  with  a  glance  at 
the  broad  chest  and  muscular  limbs  stretched  out  . 
before  him. 

**  I'm  not  afraid,  but  it's  difficult  to  believe  all 
at  once.  I'm  so  strong  it  does  not  seem  possible 
for  such  a  little  wound  to  kill  me." 

'*  Shall  I  write  to  your  mother  now  P  "  I  asked, 
thinking  that  these  sudden  tidings  might  change 
all  plans  and  purposes ;  but  they  did  not ;  for  the 
man  received  the  order  from  the  Dirine  Com- 
mander to  march,  with  the  same  unquestioning 
obedience  with  which  the  soldier  hod  received 
that  of  the  human  one,  doubtless  remembering 
that  the  first  led  him  to  life,  the  last  to  death. 

'*No,  ma'am:  to  Laurie,  just  the  same;  hell 
break  it  to  her  best,  and  111  add  a  line  to  her  my^ 
self,  when  you  get  done." 

So  I  wrote  the  letter  which  he  dictated,  finding 
it  better  than  any  I  had  sent,  for,  though  heri 
and  there  a  little  ungrammatical  or  inelcgantf 
each  sentence  came  to  me  briefiy.  worded,  but 
most  expressive,  full  of  excellent  counsel  to  the 
boy,  tenderly  bequeathing  **  mother  and  Uaiie" 
to  his  care,  and  bidding  him  good  by  in  words 
the  sadder  for  their  simplicity.  He  added  a  few 
lines  with  steady  hand,  and,  as  I  sealed  it,  said, 
with  a  patient  sort  of  sigh,  **  I  hope  the  answer 
will  come  in  time  for  me  to  lee  it ; "  tl.en,  turning 
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•way  hlB  face,  laid  the  flowers  ajniinst  his  lips,  as 
if  he  would  hide  some  quiver  or  emotion  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  sudden  sundering  of  all  the  dear 
home  ties. 

These  things  had  happened  two  days  before. 
Kow,  John  was  dying,  and  the  letter  *.ad  not 
Dome.  I  had  been  summoned  to  many  death 
beds  in  my  life,  but  tc  none  that  made  my  heart 
ache  as  i\  did  then^  since  my  mother  callea  me  to 
watch  the  departure  of  a  spirit  akin  to  this,  in  its 
gentleness  and  patient  strength.  As  I  went  in, 
John  stretched  out  both  hands. 

'*  I  knew  you'd  come  I  I  guess  I'm  moving  on, 
ma'am." 

He  was,  and  so  rapidly,  that  even  while  he 
spoke,  over  his  face  I  saw  ;he  gray  veil  fulling 
toat  no  human  hand  can  lifL  I  sat  down  by  him, 
wiped  the  drops  from  his  forehead,  stirred  the 
air  about  him  with  the  slow  wave  of  a  fun,  and 
waited  to  help  him  die.  He  stood  in  sore  need 
of  help,  and  I  could  do  so  little;  for,  as  the  doc- 
tor had  foretold,  the  strong  bodv  rebelled  against 
death,  and  fought  every  inch  of  the  way,  forcine 
him  to  draw  each  breath  with  a  spasm,  and  clench 
bis  hands  with  an  imploring  look,  as  if  he  asked, 
*' How  long  must  I  endure  this,  and  be  still  P" 
For  hours  he  suffered  dumbly,  without  a  mo- 
ment's respite  or  a  moment's  murmuring.  His 
Irmbs  grew  cold,  his  face  damp,  his  Jps  white, 
and  again  and  again  he  tore  the  covering  off  liis 
breast,  as  if  the  lightest  weight  added  to  his  a^- 
ony ;  yet,  through  it  all,  his  eyes  never  lost  their 
perfect  serenity,  and  the  man's  soul  seemed  to 
•it  therein,  undaunted  by  the  ills  that  vexed  his 
llesh. 

One  by  one  the  men  woke,  and  round  the 
room  appeared  a  circle  of  pale  faces  and  watchful 
eyes,  fbll  of  awe  and  pitv ;  for,  though  a  sti*anger, 
John  was  beloved  by  alL  Each  man  there  bad 
wondered  at  his  patience,  respected  his  piety,  ad- 
niu*ed  his  fortitude,  and  now  lamented  his  hard 
death ;  for  the  influeaee  of  an  upright  nature  had 
made  itself  deeply  felt  even  in  one  little  week. 
Presently  Jonathan,  who  so  loved  this  comely 
David,  came  creeping  from  his  bed  for  a  last  Iook 
and  word.  The  kind  soul  was  full  of  trouble,  as 
the  choke  in  his  voice,  the  grasp  of  his  hand,  be- 
trayed ;  but  there  were  no  tears,  and  the  fare- 
well of  the  friends  was  the  more  touching  for  its 
•  brevity. 

**  Old  boy,  how  are  you  P  "  faltered  the  one. 

"  Most  through,  tliank  Heaven !  "  whispered 
the  other. 

*'Can  I  say  or  do  anything  for  you  any- 
wheres P" 

.  <*  Take  my  things  home,  and  tell  them  that  I 
ild  my  best.^ 

-IwUll  Iwilir 

•*  Good  by,  Ned.** 

**  Good  by,  John,  good  by !  ** 

They  kissed  each  other  tenderly  as  women, 
■nd  so  parted ;  for  poor  Ned  coulu  net  stay  to 
Me  his  comrade  die.  For  a  little  while  there  was 
DO  aound  in  the  room  but  the  drip  of  water  from 
ft^pump-  or  two,  and  John's  distressful  gasps  as 
ij^ltt^wly  breathJMi  hit  life  away.  -  I  thought  him 


nearly  gone,  and  had  laid  down  the  hn,  belier- 
ing  its  help  no  longer  ueeded,  when  suddenly  he 
rose  up  in  his  bed,  and  cried  out  with  a  bitter 
cry  that  broke  tlie  silence,  sharplv  startling  e^  ery 
one  with  its  affcnized  appeal  **1Pot  Qod's  sfcke, 
give  me  sjr  *' 

It  was  the  onlv  try  pain  or  death  had  wrung 
rom  him,  the  only  boon  he  rad  asked,  and  none 
}{  us  could  grant  it,  for  al.  the  airs  that  blow 
were  useless  now.  Dan  fling  up  the  window  i 
the  first  red  streak  of  dawn  was  wuming  the 
^ay  east,  a  herald  of  the  coming  sun.  John  saw 
It,  and  with  the  iove  of  light  that  lii.gers  in  us  t4 
the  end,  seemed  to  read  m  it  a  sign  of  hope ;  foi 
over  Lis  whole  face  broke  that  mysterious  ex- 
pression, brighter  than  any  smile,  which  often 
conies  to  eyes  that  look  their  last  He  laid  him- 
self down  gently,  and  stretching  out  his  strong 
right  arm,  as  if  to  grasp  and  bring  the  blessea 
air  to  his  lips  in  fuUer  flow,  lapsed  into  a  merci- 
ful unconsciousness,  which  assured  us  that  for  him 
suffering  was  forever  past. 

As  we  stood  looking  at  him,  the  ward  master 
handed  me  a  letter,  sa)'ing  it  had  been  forgotten 
■  the  night  before.  It  was  John's  letter,  come 
I  iust  an  hour  too  late  to  gladden  the  eyes  that 
had  looked  and  longed  for  it  so  eagerly  —  yet  he 
had  it  I  for  after  I  had  cut  some  brown  locks  for 
his  mother,  and  taken  off  the  ring  to  send  her, 
telling  how  well  the  talisman  had  done  its  work, 
I  kissed  this  good  son  for  her  sake,  and  laid  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  still  folded  as  when  I  drew  my 
own  away.  

A  Baby  on  the  Battle-Field.  — At  the  bat- 
tie  of  the  Ilatchie,  when  the  conflict  was  waging 
fiercest,  upon  advancing,  midway  between  the 
contending  forces,  we  found  —  what  do  you 
think  P  Not  a  masked  battery — not  an  insidi- 
ous trap,  invitinff  but  to  destroy  —  not  any  terri- 
ble engine  of  death  —  but  a  sweet  little  blue- 
eyed  BABY.  Sweet  little  thing,  as  I  saw  it  there, 
hugging  the  cold  earth,  its  only  bed  —  the  little 
tear  on  its  cheek, — 

**  That  nature  bade  it  weep,  turned 
An  ice-drop  sparkling  in  the  morning  beam." — 

Unalarmed  'mid  the  awful  confusion  of  that  fear- 
fbl  battle,  with  the  missiles  of  death  flying  thick 
about  it  and  crowding  close  upon  its  young  ex- 
istence, yet  unhurt,  it  seemed' a  wonderfbl  verifl« 
cation  of  the  Divine  declaration :  *'  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  I  will  ordain  wis- 
dom." That  little  "  child  of  war,"  as  it'  lay  in  its 
miraculous  safety,  seemed  to  say  to  me  these 
words  of  profound  instruction:  '*My  helpless- 
ness and  innocence  appealed  to  God,  and  he  pre- 
served me  in  the  midst  of  this  wrecking  carnage. 
If  you  will  make  your  plaint  to  Heaven,  God 
will  preserve  your  poor  hleeding  country." 

Little  child  of  destiny,  born  'mid  the  flash  of 

musketry,  the  thunder  of  cannon,  ai^d  the  clash 

of  arms,  I  will  watch  your  course  through  life, 

and  witness  whether  an  existence  so  auspiciously 

I  begun  will  pass  by  the  masses  unnoticed,  and  end 

I  wiSjout  jeaying  a  name  'Adamoed  to  everbaiui^ 
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fiune  f "  Who  would  suppoae  that  in  the  wild, 
fierce  battle  of  the  Hatcnic,  when  the  field  was 
strewn  with  the  dead,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
wouikded  rent  the  heavens  with  agony,  a  great 
kimy  would  pause  in  tlie  thickest  of  the  conflict 
to  saye  a  harmless,  a  helpless  child?  Yet  the 
b r:\Te  Fourteenth,  that  never  yet  has  quailM  in 
bactle,  did  pause,  and  an  officer  of  the  regiment 
jrdtsred  '*our  little  baby'' carried  to  headquar- 
ters and  tenderly  cared  for. 

I  remember  having  read,  somewhere  in  Grecian 
history,  a  story  something  like  thfe  one  I  have  re- 
lated. A  little  child  was  found  on  the  battle- 
field, and  by  an  infuriated  soldiery  trampled  in 
the  dust  After  the  battle  the  victorious  general, 
in  an  address  to  his  army,  said :  "  But  for  the 
blood  of  a  little  child  that  mars  it,  our  victory 
would  be  complete.".  Thank  Ood,  the  blood  of 
no  little  child  mars  our  victory. 

The  next  day  after  the  battle"  our  babe  "  was 
brought  before  the  Fourteenth,  and  unanimously 
adopted  '*  Child  of  the  Kegiment"    Three  or; 
four  days  later,  stracge  as  it  may  seem,  a  poor,  | 
heart-stiicken,    poverty-ninched    mother    came  | 
searcliing  tiie  battle-field  in  quest  of  her  child.  • 
My  dear  reader,  imagine  if  you  can  the  wild  ex-  ' 
clam  aliens  of  thanksgiving  ^hat  burst  from  that 
poor  woman's  heart,  when  informed  that  her  child 
nad  been  rescued,  and  with  a  mother's  tender- 
ness cared  for.    I  saw  the  mcthsr  receive  her 
child,  heard  her  brief  prciye?  for  the  soldiers  who 
saved  it,  and,  with  tl.s  blessings  of  a  thousand 
wen  following  her  and  hers,  she  took  away 

«•  Our  litUe  baby— 
Little  blue-eyed,  laughing  baby." 


on  board,  but  the  master  managed  to  pnKnire  a 
piece  of  timber  about  five  feet  long  ana  a  foot  in 
diameter,  which,  with  a  little  point,  he  marjiffcd 
so  af  ^o  make  resemble  a  eannon,  covered  it 
with  &  taruauli".,  and  mounted  .t  on  a  pair  of 
trucks,  and,  thus  arme  1,  prepared  to  meet  th« 
enemy.  Arriving  at  Curlew,  they  found  fifty 
guerrillas  drawn  up  in  line,  wLo  ic^-tineutly  do* 
mandcd  their  surrender.  There  on  the  boat  saiil 
nothing,  but  broucht  up  from  the  (old  a  number 
of  small  pieces  of  limesU)ne  sewcci  *p  in  canvas 
bags  to  represent  ammunition,  and  carefully  laid 
them  alongside  the  gun.  The  harmless  bit  of 
wood  was  then  turned  towards  t  le  rascals,  and  the 
tarpaulin  was  about  to  be  r  amoved,  whjen  the 
doughty  warriors  took  to  thf  jr  heels,  and  ran  as 
if  the  Old  Nick  was  after  th«  fi.  At  Battery  Rook, 
on  the  Illinois  shore,  ano'.aer  party,  numbering 
about  forty,  who  had  cros  ^ad  over  me  night  pre- 
vious in  an  old  flatboat,  essayed  the  same  un- 
dertaking )  but  these,  too,  were  put  to  flight  by 
this  mighty  piece  of  ordnance. 


A  New  Wat  to  Attack  Fobt  Pickens. — 
A  Southern  paper  put  forth  the  following  propo- 
sition : 

"  Let  General  Braffg  detail  a  few  thousand  of 
his  ten  ^ousand  to  the  work  of  catching  snakes, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  collected  several  cart- 
loads of  these  interesting  reptiles,  let  tin  or  sheet- 
iron  shell  or  canisters  I)e  charged  with  them  — 
the  enclosure  being  cylindrical  and  of  size  to  fit 
.  the  largest  mortar,  and  so  made  that  it  will  break 
to  pieces,  and  liberate  its  contents  upon  falling 
witnin  the  fort.  We  would  warn  those  who 
charge  the  sheUs  to  put  only  the  same  species  into 
each,  as  if  the  difl'erent  snakes  were  mixed  they 
would  sting  each  other  to  death  before  having  a 
chance  to  operate  on  Billy  Wilson's  Zouaves. 
The  comers  and  interstices  in  each  shell  might 
be  filled  up  with  a  few  quarts  of  tarantulas,  scor- 
pions, centipedes,  and  lizards,  however,  to  make 
close  work,  as  the  snakes  would  pack  loosely." 


A  Captain's  Strategy.  —  On  the  passage  of 
the  steamer  Fitzhugh  up  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 
her  ciBcers  were  informed  that  they  would  proba- 
bh  meet  with  trouble  from  a  company  of  guer- 
riUas  stationed  at  Curlew,  Kentucky,  and  were 
td\ised  to  be  on  their  guard.   There  was  not  a  gun 


A  Union  Woman. — The  following  mcident 
is  told  concerning  the  independent  and  sucoesf- 
fui  stand  taken  b^  a  woman  in  New  Orleans,  on 
behalf  of  the  Union.  She  and  her  husband— -a 
Mississippi  steamboat  captain  —  occupied  the 
middle  ncnt  room  of  the  lowest  range  of  sleep- 
ing apartments  in  the  St  Charles  Hotel,  at  tM 
time  when  the  city  was  to  be  illuminated  in  honor 
of  secession.  She  refused  to  allow  the  illumi- 
nating candles  to  be  fixed  in  the  windows  of  hei 
room,  and  the  proprietors  remonstrated  in  vah 
—  she  finally  ordering  them  to  leave  the  room,  of 
which  she  claimed,  while  its  occupant,  to  have 
entire  controL  The  rest  of  the  story  is,  that 
told: 

"  Determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  a  matter  of 
such  grave  importance,  the  captain,  who  was  not 
in  the  room  during  the  above  prooeedinffs,  was 
next  found  and  appealed  to.  He  heard  their 
case ;  said  his  wife  had  reported  him  correctly  on 
the  Union  question  ;  nevertheless,  he  would  go 
with  them  to  the  room  and  see  if  the  matter 
could  be  amicably  arranged.  The  captain's  dis- 
position to  yield  was  not  to  be  seconded  by  hit 
better  half.  The  proprietors  jiext  proposed  to 
vacate  the  best  chamber  in  her  favor,  in  sooM 
other  port  of  the  house,  if  that  woidd  be  satis- 
factory ;  but  the  lady's  '  No ! '  was  still  as  per- 
emptory as  ever.  Her  point  was  gained,  and 
ttie  St  Charles  was  doomed  to  have  a  dark  front 
chamber.  Pleased  with  this  triumph,  Mrs.  ^-^-^ 
devised  the  following  manoeuvre  to  make  tin 
most  of  her  victory.  Summoning  a  servant 
she  sent  him  out  to  procure  for  her  an  Americtl 
flag,  which,  at  dusk,  she  suspended  from  hr. 
window.  When  evening  came,  the  streets,  ani- 
mated by  a  merry  throng,  were  flluminated ;  but^ 
alas!  the  St  Charles  was  disfigured  by  its  sombre 
chamber,  when  suddenly  a  succession  of  lamps, 
8us])ended  on  both  sides  of  the  fiag,  rerealmg 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  were  lit  up,  and  the  ensign 
of  the  Union  iraved  from  the  centre  of  a  botii' 
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iUuminated  in  honor  of  its  oyerthrow  I  The  ef- 
fect was,  to  give  the  impression  that  the  whole 
house  was  thus  paying  homage  to  the  American 
flag  I  and  what  is  more  signiftcant,  is  the  fact 
that  the  latter  was  greeted  by  the  passing  crowd 
with  Tociferoiu  ap[)rause«  So  much  for  the  firm- 
ness of  a  true  Union  woman." 


Peter  Apple,  of  Oakland,  Marion  County, 
Indiana,  was  recruited  for  the  Eleventh  regiment 
of  that  State,  and  took  part  in  the  attempt  to 
stoim  one  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries.  The 
rebel  fire  was  so  destructive,  that  the  Union 
forces  recoiled.  Apple,  the  **raw  recruit," 
**  didn't  see "  the  backward  movement,  and  kept 

going  ahead,  until  he  came  right  up  to  one  of 
le  rebel  guns,  caught  a  runner  by  the  collar, 
and  brought  him  within  our  lines,  sa}ing :  "Boys, 
why  didn't  you  come  on  P  Every  feUow  might 
have  got  one."         ^_____^ 

Reiofiscences  of  Shiloh.  —  An  eye-witness 

gives  the  following  pictures  of  the  battle-field  of 
hiloh: 

**  On  that  peaoeftil  Sunday  morning  of  April 
6,  1862,  the  sun  was  rising  with  splendor.    I  nad 


some  milk.'  '  Don't  care  if  I  do,'  said  L  *  I  always 
write  home  on  Sunday  morning,  and  like  to  ao 
it  over  a  good  cup  of  cofiee.'  *  Yes,  I  mean  to 
write  to  my  little  wife,'  said  D.  *  I  expect  to  re- 
sign soon.  Don't  you  want  a  pair  of  new  shoul- 
der-straps, H.,  and  bran  new  pair  of  gauntlets  P ' 
I  told  D.  I  would  take  them ;  and  in  a  moment 
left  his  tent,  after  making  him  promise  to  take 
tea  with  me. 

"  But  how  were  things  at  tea  time  P  D.  was 
mangled  and  dead,  lying  by  tlie  roadside,  at  the 
hospital  by  the  Landing,  with  hundreds  of  otli- 
ers,  and  I  nad  passed  tne  most  momentous  day 
of  my  life  —  hod  participated  (I  am  since  told 
creditably)  in  one  of  the  greatest  battles,  ezceed- 
inff  in  fury,  courage,  waste,  stupendousness,  and 
gallantry,  the  wildest  dreams  of  my  youth. 
Should  your  happy  city',  on  some  bright  Sunday 
morning,  be  sunk,  with  all  its  life,  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  cold  waves  rolling  over  it  in  eter- 
nal solitude  before  night,  the  change  could  be  no 
more  unexpected,  nor  could  it  come  upon  you 
with  more  bewildering  and  stunning  suddenness 
and  awfulness.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  the 
18th  Wisconsin  infantry  arrived,  and  were  as- 
signed  to  General  Prentiss's  division,  on  the 

mnt.     Said  Ckilonel ,  who  had  preceded 

Uiem,  looking  for  the  General's  quarters,  '  Here 
they  come  —  the  bully  boys  —  they  weigh  just 
166  pounds  a])iece.  Just  left  home  six  days  ago.' 
llie  18th  Wisconsin  cooked  their  first  suppers  in 
the  field  that  night  at  nine  o'clock,  and  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  blankets,  to  be  awakened  by 
the  roar  of  battle,  and  receive,  thus  early,  their 
bloody  baptism.  Before  they  had  been  on  the 
Ud  one  day,  their  magnificent  corps  was  deci- 


, , 

mated,  most  of  the  officers  killed — tha  piosd 
and  exultant  Colonel  among  the  dead. 

"I  saw  an  intelligent  looking  man  with  L2i 
whole  diaphragm  torn  ofL  Ue  was  holding  v^d 
neariy  all  of  his  viscera  with  both  hands  e'tA 
arms.  His  face  expressed  a  longing  for  aseiri6« 
anccnand  an  apprehension  of  fatality. 

*^  On  going  to  the  field  the  second  day,  ovj 
regiment  strode  on  in  line  over  wounded,  dyinj^ 
and  dead.  My  ofiice  detaching  me  from  the 
lines,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  notice  incidents 
about  the  field.  The  regiment  halted  amidst  a 
a  gory,  ghastly  scene.  I  heard  a  voice  calliugf, 
'  lio,  friend  I  ho  I  for  God's  sal^e,  come  here.' 
I  went  to  a  gory  pile  of  dead  human  forms  in  ev- 
ery kind  of  stiff  contortion  ,*  I  saw  one  ann  raised, 
beckoning  me.  I  found  there  a  rebel,  covered 
with  clotted  blood,  pillowing  his  head  on  the 
dead  body  of  a  comrade.  Both  were  red  ftom 
head  to  foot  The  dead  man's  brains  had  ^shed 
ouw  in  a  reddish  and  grayish  mass  over  his  fiice. 
The  live  one  had  lain  across  him  all  that  horrible^ 
long  night  in  the  storm.  The  first  thing  he  said 
to  me  was, '  Give  me  some  water.  Send  me  a 
surgeon  —  won't  you !  O  God  I  What  made 
you  come  down  here  to  fight  psP  We  never 
would  have  come  up  tliere.'  And  then  he  afleo- 
tionately  put  one  arm  over  the  form,  and  laid  hit 
bloody  race  a^inst  the  cold,  clammy,  bloody  faot 
of  his  dead  friend.  I  filled  liis  canteen  nearly  «- 
reserving  some  for  myself —  knowing  I  might  be 
in  the  same  sad  condition.  I  told  him  we  bad  no 
surgeon  in  our  regiment,  and  that  we  would  hnvs 
to  sufier,  if  wounded,  the  same  as  he ;  that  other 
regiments  were  coming,  and  to  call  on  them  for  a 
surgeon )  that  they  were  humane.  *  Forward  ! ' 
shouted  the  Colonel ;  and  '  Forward ! '  was  re- 
peated by  (he  officers.    I  left  him. 

'*The  above  recalls  to  mind  one  of  the  hardest 

Erinciples  in  warfare — where  vour  sjmpathy  and 
umanity  are  appealed  to,  ana  from  sense  of  ex- 
pediency you  are  forbidden  to  exercise  it.  After 
our  regiment  had  been  nearly  annihilated,  and 
were  compelled  to  retreat  under  a  galling  fire,  a 
boy  was  supporting  his  dying  brother  on  one  ami| 
and  trying  to  drag  him  from  the  field  and  the  ad- 
vancing foe.  He  looked  at  me  imploringly,  and 
said : '  Captain,  help  him  —  toon'/  you  P  Do»  Gap- 
tain  ;  hell  live.'  I  said :  '  He's  shot  through  the 
head ;  don't  yon  see  P  and  can't  live  —  he's  dying 
now.'  '  O,  no,  he  ain't.  Captain.  Don't  leave 
me.'  I  was  forced  to  reply :  *  The  rebeb  won't 
hurt  him.  Lay  him  down  and  come,  or  both  you 
and  I  will  be  lost'  The  rush  of  bullets  and  the 
yells  of  the  approacliing  demons  hurried  me 
away — leaving  tne  young  soldier  over  his  djring 
brotner. 

*'  Nearly  every  rebel's  face  turned  block  imme- 
diately after  death.  Union  men's  faces  retained 
the  natural  pallor  two  or  three  days. 

*'  I  ate  my  dinner  on  Monday  within  six  pa-^es 
of  a  rebel  in  four  pieces.  Both  legs  were  blown 
offi  His  pelvis  was  the  third  piece,  and  his  heaii 
and  chest  were  the  fourth  piece.  These  foot 
pieces  occupied  a  space  of  twelve  feet  square.  1 
saw  five  dead  rebels  in  a  row,  with  their  beads 
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knocked  off  by  a  round  shot  Myself  and  other 
amateur  anatomists,  when  the  regiment  was  rest- 
ing temporarily  on  arms,  would  leave  to  examine 
the  internal  structure  of  man.  We  would  ex- 
amine brains,  heart,  stomach,  layers  of  muscles^ 
structure  of  bones,  &c.,  for  there  was  every  form 
of  mutilation.  At  home  I  used  to  wince  at  the 
«)((ht  of  a  wound  or  of  a  corpse ;  but  hero,  in  one 
day,  I  learned  to  be  among  the  scenes  I  am  de- 
floribing  without  emotion  —  as  perfectly  cool  as  I 

am  now.     My  friend.  Adjutant ,  and  myself, 

on  the  second  night,  looking  in  the  dark  for  a 
place  to  lie  down,  he  said,  '  Let's  lie  dtwn 
here.  Here's  some  fellows  sleeping.'  We  slept 
in  quiet  until  dawn  revealed  that  we  had  passed 
a  night  among  sprawling,  stiffened,  ghastly 
corpses. 

'*  I  saw  one  of  our  dead  soldiers'  with  his 
mouth  crammed  full  of  cartridges  until  the 
cheeks  were  bulged  out.  Several  protruded  from 
his  mouth.    This  was  done  by  the  rebels. 

*'  On  the  third  dov  most  of  our  time  was  em- 
ployed in  burying  the  dead.  Shallow  pits  were 
dug,  which  would  soon  fill  with  water.  Into 
thc»e  we  threw  our  comrades  with  a  heavy  splash, 
or  a  dump  against  solid  bottom.  Many  a  tiope- 
ful,  promising  youth  thus  indecen«Jy  ended  his 
career.  . 

**  Some  of  our  boys  were  disposed  to  kick  the 
aecesh  into  these  pits.  One  fell  in  with  a  heavy 
dump  on  his  face.  The  more  humane  proposed 
to  turn  him  over.  '  6,  that'll  do,'  said  a  Union 
Missourian, '  for  when  ho  scratches,  he'll  scratch 
nearer  hell.'  This  is  a  hard  story,  I  know,  but  I 
want  you  to  see  real  war. 

"  I  stood  in  one  place  in  the  woods  near  the 
spot  of  the  engagement  of  the  67th  Illinois,  and 
counted  eighty-one  dead  rebels.  There  I  saw  one 
tree,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  with  thirty-one 
buUet  holes.  Such  had  been  death's  storm. 
Near  the  scenes  of  the  last  of  the  fighting,  where 
the  rebels  precipitately  retreated,  I  saw  one  grave 
containing  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dead 
rebels,  and  one  side  of  it  another  grave  contain- 
ing forty-one  dead  Federals.  Several  other 
trenches  were  in  view  from  that  spot. 

"One  dead  and  uniformed  officer  lay  cov- 
ered with  a  little  housing  of  rails.  On  It  was  a 
fly-leaf  of  a  memorandum-book  with  the  pencil- 
writing:  'Federals,  respect  my  father's  corpseJ 
Many  of  our  boys  wanted  to  cut  off  his  buttons 
and  gold  cord ;  but  our  Colonel  had  the  body  re- 
ligiously guarded. 

**  Many  of  our  regiments  were  paid  off  just  pre- 
viously to  the  battle,  and  our  dead  comrades 
were  robbed  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  rebels  were  surprised  and  abashed  at  the  ap- 
parent wealth  of  our  anny.  They  attired  them- 
selves in  our  uniforms,  and  rifled  from  officers' 
trunks  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fine 
clothing,  toilet  articles,  and  interesting  souvenirs 
of  every  man's  trunk.  They  made  themselves 
stupid  and  drunk  over  our  fine  victuols  and 
wines.  They  seem  to  have  gone  mad  with  the 
lust  of  plunder. 

"To  show  how  complete  and  suocestful  iras 


the  advance  of  the  enemy,  their  advance  g:ianl  . 
lay  in  the  woods  on  the  5th,  witnessing  our  pa- 
rades and  reviews.  One  of  our  returned  paroleJ 
prisoners,  a  mule-(hiver,  who  was  captured  two 
days  before  the  battle,  has  told  me  that  he  «ai 
taKen  through  their  whole  army,  which  was 
camped  three  miles  from  ours,  the  night  before 
the  attack. 

"  A  resident,  here  t(  Id  me  that  on  the  retreat 
of  the  rebel  army  from  S  liloh,  it  was  utte^^ly 
routed  and  dernortJ^cd. 

"After  the  battle  was  ever,  we,  formerly  c  ti-  • 
sens  who  had  never  seer,  or  heard  the  hiss  of 
bullet,  gathered  t^e  mar^)od  corpses  of  those  we 
hod  knovn  at  L>me  ard  joked  with  the  day  be- 
fore—  friends  who  were  oa  full  of  life,  hope,  and 
ambition  as  ourselves  —  and  buried  them  m  blan- 
kets, or  sent  them  home  in  boxes,  with  as  little  * 
concern  as  possible,  and  went  immediately  to 
joking  and  preparing  to  fi^ht  again.  What  spirit 
or  principle  was  It  that  m  one  day  gave  us  all 
lr.*j  indifference  ar.d  stoicism  of  veterans? 

"  Two  women,  laundresses  in  the  16th  Wis- 
consin, running  to  the  rear  when  the  attack  was 
commenced,  were  killed. 

"  My  poor  friend  Carson,  —  the  scout,  —  after 
having  rought,  and  worked,  and  slaved  &om  the 
beguming  of  the  war,  unrequited,  comparatively, 
and  after  having  passed  hundreds  of  hair-breadtb 
escapes,  and  through  this  wild  battle,  was  killed 
by  almost  the  last  shot.  A  round  shot  took  off  ' 
his  whole  face  and  fore  part  of  his  head.  Pooi 
Carson !  We  all  remember  your  patriotism^ 
your  courage,  your  devotion.  We  will  cheer, 
all  we  can,  the  bereaved  and  dear  ones  yo« 
have  lefl.  ^ 

"  Surgeons  on  the  field  would  halt  officers  and 
order  tlicm  to  strip  off  their  white  shirts  for 
bandages.    Many  an  officer,  halted  on  the  field, 
tore  oif  his  accoutrements  and  unifonn  to  pro-  , 
vide  the  necessary  bandages." 


General  Krllet  and  a  Secession  Gibl. 
— When  the  General  was  in  quest  of  guerrillas  in 
Western  Virginia,  he  captured  a  young  woman 
named  Sallie  Dusky,  two  brothers  of  whom  were 
Captains  in  the  rebel  army.  The  General,  feeU 
ing  confident  that  the  girl  knew  the  hiding-places 
of  the  guerrillas,  had  a  private  conversation  with 
her,  and  during  the  interview,  having  failed  to 
get  much  satisfaction,  he  told  her,  if  she  would 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  he  would  give  her  the 
chances  for  a  husband  of  all  the  young  officers  in 
his  staff.  This  failed  to  bring  the  information, 
and  Sallie  was  taken  away  in  charge  of  Captain 
Baggs.  As  she  moved  away  from  the  General's 
presence,  she  asked  the  Captain  if  the  General 
was  really  in  earnest  in  making  the  last  proposi- 
tion. Bnggs  assured  hex  that  the  General  was 
sincere,  and  that  he  would  have  lived  up  to  his 
promise,  lli^  girl  assumed  a  kind  of  thought-, 
lul  manner,  and  after  a  short  time  rephed: 
"Well,  I  believe  I'd  about  as  lief  have  tne  old' 
man  (meaning  thii  General  b'mselO  at  any  of 
'em." 


AHBCDOTKS,   FOBTRT,   AND   IHCIDBNT8. 


(ntoiH  fir  "Skedaddle."  —  A  coirMpond- 
rntiHyi;  The  word  "  ikeduddle  "  is  Dot  derived 
from  the  Greek  verb  Skedaa,  to  scatter,  u  hu 
been  recently  aBsorted  by  certain  learned  etjinol- 
□guU.  The  root  of  "  S!;edaddle"  is  found  in 
■Jill   Oaelic,  Celtic,   and   the   ancient  British  or 

■  tt'eUh  iangun^e.  In  Oaelic.  "  Sgioladh  "  is  Uie 
present  participle  from  the  Terb  "  Sffiot,"  and 
sicnifies  "^ea/lerinj;,"theact  of  scattering.  In  the 
Insh,  nfaich  is,  prc>perly  ^peakine,  the  Gaelio, 
"i'judnJ"  signifies  "^i^U,"  and"  UiU"  ot"Ol," 
all,  OT  entirelv  —  "  all  Highl."  In  the  Welsh  we 
have  "  Ytgudao,"  or  "  Ysffudato"  to  scud  about. 
Ho,  al«o,  in  the  Scandiuaviau  languages  )  in  the 

'  Swedish  we  hnve  "  Skuddo,"  to  throw  ur  put  out ; 
"  Seeotan,"  Saxon,  to  See  or  haste  awavt  in  a 
geoei'al  seiue,  to  be  driven,  or  to  flee  wiui  haste. 
"  SitdadiUe "  might  be  derived  more  naturally 
from  "  Skud,"  or  "  Scud,"  end  '■  Doddle,"  than 
from  the  Greek  "  Skcdao" 

\ 

A  ToDcniHa  Incident. — The  war  baa  given 
birth  to  mnny  Kems  of  poetry,  patriotic,  humorous, 
and  pathetic,  illustrative  of  the  timei.  The  follow- 
ing was  su(^ested  by  an  aflecUng  scene  in  one  of 
the  army  hospital).  A  brave  lad  of  sixteen  years, 
,  belonging  to  a  New  England  regiment,  mortally 
■  wounded  at  FredericksSui^,  ana  sent  to  the  Pa- 
lent  Office  Hospital  in  Washington,  was  anxiously 
liiokiiig  for  the  coming  of  hii  mother.  As  his 
but  hour  approached,  and  hii  u^\il  grew  dip,  he 
oiifitook  a  sympathetic  lady  who  was  wipinff  the 
told,  clammy  perspiration  tiom  his  fiirefieaa,  fur 
the  expected  one,  and  with  a  smile  of  joy  lighting 
.  up  hii  pale  face,  he  whispered  tenderly,  "  Is  that 
mother!*"  "ITien,"  Mva  tlie  writer,  "drawing 
her  toward*  him  with  all  his  feeble  strength,  he 
neitled  his  head  in  her  arms  like  a  sleepmg  in- 
fant, end  tim*  died  with  the  sweet  word  mother 
on  hia  quivering  lips." 

"IB   THAT    MOTHER f 
la  that  mother  bendhiK  o'er  me, 

As  she  sang  my  cradle  hymn  — 
Kneeling  thcTo  in  tears  before  me? 

Say  I— my  sight  Is  growing  dim. 

Comes  she  f^om  the  old  borne  lowlj, 
Out  among  (he  noTlham  hills, 

To  her  pet  hoy  dying  slowly 

Of  war's  battle  wounds  and  Ills  t 

Mother  I  O,  we  bravely  battled— 
Battled  till  the  day  was  done ; 

^ndle  the  leaden  bail  Uotro  tatded— 
Uan  to  man  and  gun  to  gun, 

'        But  we  ftuled  —  and  I'm  dymg  — 


Noble  death*  d 

Fold  you  arms  again  around  me  i 
Pre««  agaui  my  aching  head ; 

8inil  the  lullaby  you  sang  ma  — 
KiM  me,  mother,  ere  I'm  dead. 


Ah  iNcniEMT. — On  S.  odoy,  the  29lhnf  July, 
)C2,  a  large  number  of  Union  ufhoers  attended 
(he  Old  School  Preibyterian  Church  of  the  Itev. 
Dr.  W.  II.  Mitchell,  at  Florence,  Alabama.  So 
of  them  were  preiei^c  that  tliey  cnnili. 
a  majority  of  the  ei^ngregation.  After 
the  usual  opening  hymn,  the  miiustcr  askeil  tho 
congregation  'xt  i  uite  in  prayer,  when,  to  theit 
utter  astonish  ncn%  the  reverend  traitoi  |jruyed 
lor  Jeff.  Davis,  for  the  success  of  lie  Confederate 
id  for  the  attainment  of  11  o  indupendenne 
nf  tlie  Confederate  people.  Tho  Union  men  were 
greatly  indignant  at  l\ii  gross  insult,  but  re- 
ineined  standing  .intil  the  prayer  was  concluded, 
rhen  tliiy  all  Icn  :he  ol.urch.  After  be  hadcom- 
.enced  his  serrton,  CcVinel  HarLin  returned  to 


I  the  jiulpit,  arrested 


:be  church,  walked  t 

die  preacher,  and  delivered  liim,  in  oomulis 
with  tlie' orders  cf  Geneial  Thomas,  to  a  detaeh- 
loent  of  cavalry,  which  immediutely  conveyed 
)<:•"  4*  a  prisoner  to  Tuscumbia. 


An  Cld  Bibt.e  Captubed  in  Battli,— 
Mr.  H.  JaUcnack,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  eshiliited 
lo  tho  editor  ut  the  Joumid  of  that  city  a  valna. 
ble  relic  —  a  Protestnnt  Bible  printed  in  Oerman 
text  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  veun  agD-- 
ihe  imprint  bearing  date  1GU7,  I'he  book  wl* 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservatiim,  tlie  priniiof 
jierfocllv  lei;ilile,  llie  binding  soucid  and  sulMlan- 
'.iol,  imu  the  fastening  a  bras*  clasp.  The  tnMnrn- 
'  shows  how  the  volume  eame  ints  )Ii. 


Jailor 


*  poss. 


jriw  YoRx,  AoffDst  II,  im. 
Iteceired  of  Mr,  U.  Jallonsek  one  hundred 
And  fifly  dollars  for  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Orst 
Proi«itant  Bible*  published  in  the  Netherlands, 
1637,  with  the  Proclam,ition  of  tho  King  of  the 
Netherlands.  This  was  taken  from  a  descendant 
Hollander  at  the  battle  before  liichmond,  in  tlw 
rebel  service,  by  a  private  of  tho  Irish  Brigade. 
Joseph  Ueiue,  H.  U.,  4  Houston  Street, 


A  KEDBL  soldier,  after  burying  a  Federal  who 
had  been  killed  during  one  of  those  aanguinsry 
engagement*  which  terminated  in  the  retreat  of 
he  Ijniun  army  from  liefore  Richmond,  fixed  ■ 
ihingle  over  the  grave,  bearing  tlii*  inscripticn  i 

■•  The  Yankee  hoiia  with  blood-stained  hands 
Cime  southward  to  divide  our  lands. 
This  narron  and  contracted  tipot 
li  alt  that  tbii  poor  Yankee  got  I " 


Incidentb  of  Foet  Pickens.—  The  IbUow- 

g  i*  given  by  on  oKicer  on  board  the  United 
Btatea  steamer  Richmond,   after   the   humbar:!' 

ent  of  Fort  Pickens : 

I  went,  by  invitation  of  lieut ,  of  tl>e  En- 
gineer*, to  viait  the  Fort  Took  a  circuit  6nl 
of  the  covered  way,  then  of  the  parajwt  ittd  ram- 
part*.   Al  arotmc  the  Fir'.^iu'lde  and  biil,wen 
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marks  of  the  enemy's  shot  and  shelL  On  the 
{glacis,  here  and  there,  are  deep  grooves,  ending 
m  a  large  hole,  where  the  shot  had  plum[)ed  into 
it,  and  where  there  had  heen  shetl  which  had 
burst  The  hole  was  a  grcfat  excavation,  into 
which  you  could  drive  an  ox-cart  Where  the 
project  lies  have  struck  the  branding  walls,  they 
nave  clipped  off  patches  of  the  •hrick-work  (it  is 
a  brick  and  not  a  stone  fort)  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
feet  deep,  and,  where  they  struck  the  corners, 
larger  portions  have  been  removed ;  but  in  no 
'  case  has  any  part  of  the  fortifications  received  an 
mjiury  tending  in  the  least  to  weaken  it,  and  this 
alter  two  days'  heavy  firing.  The  only  man  who 
was  killed  outright  during  the  two  day^.*  action, 
was  an  artilleryman,  who  was  passing  into  the 
casemates  with  some  bread  from  the  bake-house. 
A  shell  exploded  at  the  otlier  side  of  the  area, 
and  one  ])iece,  flying  a  distance  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  feet,  passed  through  his  body, 
under  his  arms.  He  walked  a  few  steps  and 
fell  dead.  There  were  many  almost  miraculous 
escapes.  A  shell  was  heard  coming  towards  a 
gun  on  the  parapet,  and  the  men  dodged  under 
their  bomb-proofs.  The  shell  hit  fair  on  top  of 
the  bomb-proof,  went  ihrough,  and  dropped  into 
a  pnil  of  water  beside  the  ofiicer,  where  it  ex- 
ploded. When  the  men  came  out  again  to 
.  resume  their  work,  all  they  saw  of  the  ofHcer 
was  his  heels  sticking  out  of  a  pile  of  rubbish. 
After  digging  him  out,  they  stood  amazed  to  see 
that  he  was  not  even  hurt.  He  rose  up,  shook 
the  sand  from  his  hair  and  clothes,  and  coolly 
said :  **  Come,  come  I  what  are  you  standinj^ 
there  gaping  at  P  Load  that  gun  there."  At  it 
they  went  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Another  ofiTicer,  who  had  charge  of  a  battery  of 
mortars,  had  no  less  than  seventeen  shells  strike 
within  ten  yards  of  him.  I  saw  the  ground 
ploughed  up  in  every  direction,  and  yet  not  a 
ij^an  was  hurt  About  twenty  of  the  men,  who 
had  been  relieved  from  their  guns,  were  sitting 
smoking  and  watching  the  firing  in  a  corner  pro- 
tected from  shot  by  the  walb,  when  halfNsf  a 
huge  shell  struck  and  buried  itself  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  group,  without  disturbing  them  in 
the  least  "  What^s  that?"  asked  one.  "The 
devil  knows,  and  he  won't  tell,"  indifferently 
responded  another,  and  went  on  smoking.  A 
ten-inch  co^umbiad  came  rolling  towards  a  group, 
the  fiixe  whixzliig  and  smoking.  **  Wonder  if 
that'll  hit  us?"  "Guess  not;  we're  too  near 
it !  "  Crack  went  the  shell  I  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  fortunately  injuring  none  of  them.  The 
rebel  powder  was  poor;  as  also  their  shot,  ex- 
cept that  portion  which  they  succeeded  in  stealing 
before  the  rebellion  broke  out'  Their  practice, 
however,  was  said  to  be  good  —  how  could  it 
have  been  otherwise?  Unde  Sam  taught  them 
at  his  unparalleled  school  at  West  Point,  but  with 
little  thought  that  the  teaching  would  be  thus 
employed. 


D^i^URBiNQ  AN  Orator.  -^  When  the  Union 
lilies  advanced  towards  Corinth,  a  battery  was 


planted  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  country,  but  completely 
shrouded  from  view  by  a  dense  thickst  ccouts 
were  sent  out  to  discover  tl  o  exar*  Position  of 
the  rebels,  and  were  but  a  short  distance  in  ad- 
vance, to  give  a  signal  as  to  the  direction  to  fire, 
if  any  were  discovered.  ' 

One  cf  '.he  rebel  commanders,  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  the  naticmals,  called  around  him  a 
origade,  and  commep.^ed  addressing  them  in  some- 
thing like  the  folio Tiing  strain : 

"  Sons  of  the  &outh :  We  are  here  to  defend 
our  homes,  our  wivet  and  daughters,  against  the 
horde  of  Vandal  i  who  have  come  here  to  possess 
the  first  and  violate  the  last  Here  upon  ihb 
sacied  ecil,  we  have  assembled  to  drive  oack  the 
Northern  invaders  —  drive  them  into  the  Ten- 
nessee. Will  you  follow  me  ?  If  we  cannot  hold 
this  place  we  can  defend  no  spot  of  our  Confed- 
eracy. Shall  we  drive  the  invaders  back,  and 
strike  to  death  the  men  who  would  desecrate  our 
homes?  Is  there  a  man  so  base  among  those 
who  hear  me  as  to  retreat  from  the  contemptible 
foe  before  us  ?  I  will  never  blanch  before  their 
fire,  nor " 

At  this  interesting  period  the  signal  was  given, 
and  six  shells  fell  m  the  vicinity  of  the  gallant 
oificer  and  his  men,, who  suddenly  forgot  their 
fiery  resolves,  and  fled  in  confusion  to  their  breaiU 
works. 


The  "  Home  Guards." — Rev.  Mr. ,  a  maa 

about  six  feet  four  in  his  stockings,  and  of  pro- 
portions worthy  a  grenadier,  and  whose  heart  u 
as  stout  as  his  frame,  a  thorough  Union  man,  and 
in  for  the  war  until  all  treason  is  tliorou^hly 
crushed  out,  was  recently  conducting  a  religious 
conference  meeting,  when  a  brother  arose  to 
speak,  who,  after  alluding  to  his  hopes  and  fears 
in  a  religious  point  ot  view,  branched  out  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  country,  saying  thai 
so  great  was  his  devotion  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
that  he  had  enlisted ;  and,  after  a  few  further 
patriotic  remarks,  begged  an  interest  in  the  prayers 
of  the  churcli,  that  ne  miglit  be  protected  by  Di- 
vine Providence  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  that 
should  he  fall  a  victim  to  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy,  he  might  be  prepardd  for  the  change. 

Such,  a  speech  at  any  time  would  thrill  with 
patriotic  fervor  the  brave  heart  of  the  yirorthy 
minister,  and  he  conseouently  spoke  a  few  words 
of  encouragement  to  the  hero,  when  the  wife  of* 
the  enlisting  brother  volunteered  her  experience, 
in  the  course  of  which,  alluding  to  her  husband's 
enlistment,  she  expressed  a  wilUngness  to  give 
him  up,  even  unto  death,  in  the  service  orhia 
country.  , 

In  a  few  moments  after,  the  meeting  came  to 
an  end,  when  the  minister,  all  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  patriot  volunteer,  proceeded  to 
make  some  inquiries  in  reference  to  his  regiment 
commencing  with  the  very  natural  (question  as  te 
its  name  and  number,  wlien  he  received  the  staf^ 


tling  repV : 
"Tve  jred  Ihe  Home  Gu 


iRDBl 


ANBCDOTES,   POETRY,   AND   INCIDSNTS. 


Old  Dick,  the  Dbummer. — Dick,  a  yener- 
•ble  darky  in  uniform,  was  arrested  at  Rich- 
mond for  carr3ring  a  huge  bowie-knife.  He  was 
on  his  return  home  to  Danville  from  a  campaign 
■ffainst  the  Yankees,  and  the  Mayor  discharged 
him  after  confiscating  the  knife. 

He  occupied  the  position  of  chief  drummer 
for  the  Eighteenth  Virginia  regiment,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  regiment,  not  only  as  a 
musician,  but  as  a  braye  and  gallant  old  man. 
He  is  a  hero  of  two  wars,  and  in  several  instances 
rendered  good  service  to  the  country.  When 
(he  war  with  Mexico  broke  out,  he  enlisted  as 
musician  for  a  South  Carolina  regiment,  and  fol- 
lowed it  through  the  war,  and  was  present  when 
the  glorious  Oen.  Butler  fell.  The  war  being 
successfully  terminated,  he  returned  home  to  his 
usual  avocations.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  though  old  and  ^y,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  respond  to  Virginia's  call  for  volunteers, 
and  was  regularly  must  t  red  into  service  with  the 
Eighteenth  regiment 

In  the  memorable  battle  of  the  21st  July,  1361, 
he  deserted  his  drum,  and,  with  musket  in  hand, 
followed  the  regiment  throughout  the  battle. 
Several  days  after  the  battle,  while  strolling 
through  the  woods,  he  discovered  the  hiding- 
place  of  what  he  thought  a  Yankee,  and  on  re- 
porting it,  went  down  with  several  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  captured  three  of  the  enemy  —  one  of 
them  Col.  Wood,  of  the  Fourteenth  Brooklyn. 
In  every  scene  of  danger  or  of  difficulty.  Old 
Dick  accompanied  the  regiment  with  bowie-knife 
by  his  side  and  musket  in  hand.  When  on 
picket  duty  at  Mason's  Hill,  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  he  would  go  beyond  the  picket  lines  to 

Sit  a  fair  crack  at  the  Yankee  pickets.  In  fine. 
Id  Dick  is  a  gentleman  and  true  patriot,  and  it 
is  wrong  that  his  knife,  around  wnich  cluns;  so 
many  proud  associations  to  him,  should  have 
beeta  taken  from  him.  He  valued  it  above  all 
things  except  his  musket  It  is  true,  the  law 
mav  have  required  its  confiscation,  as  scttin^^  a 
baa  example  to  darkies  in  civil  life ;  but  under 
the  circumstances,  it  does  seem  hard  to  have  sub- 
jected the  old  man  not  only  to  the  loss  of  his 
bowie-knife,  but  the  mortification  attendant  on  a 
suspicion  of  evil  designs. 


>  Jo£  Parsons,  a  Maryland  Brave.  —  A  cor- 
respondent, writing  from  the  hospitals  of  Alex- 
tnoria,  Va.,  relates  the  following  anecdote :  Joe 
enlisted  in  the  First  Maryland  regiment,  and  was 
plainly  a  "rough"  originally.  As  we  passed 
•long  the  hall  we  first  saw  him  crouched  near  an 
open  window,  lustily  singing,  '*  I'am  a  bold  sol- 
dier boy } "  and  observing  the  broad  bandage  over 
bis  eyes,  I  said :  **  What 's  your  name,  my  good 
%llow  P  "  "  Joe,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  Joe  Tur- 
**And  what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 


sons. 


-Blind,  sir,  blind  as  a  bat"  "In  batUe?" 
**  Yes,  at  Antietam ;  both  eyes  shot  out  at  one 
elip."  Poor  Joe  was  in  the  front,  at  Antietam 
Oreekf  and  a  Minie  ball  had  passed  directly 
through  his  eyes,  across  his  face,  destroying  his 


sight  forever.  He  was  but  twenty  years  old,  but 
he  was  as  happy  as  a  lark !  "  It  is  dreadfidt"  1 
said.  "I'm  very  thankful  I'm  alive,  sir.  it 
might  ha'  been  worse,  yer  see,"  he  contioued* 
And  then  he  to^  us  his  story. 

"I  ras  hit,"  he  said,  " and  it  knocked  ms 
down.  I  lay  there  all  night,  and  the  next  day 
the  figit  was  ranewecL  I  could  stand  the  pair, 
yer  see,  but  the  balls  was  fiyin'  all-round,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  away.  I  couldn't  see  nothin', 
though  So  I  iRalied  and  listened;  and  at  last 
I  beat  d  %  feller  groatin'  beyond  me.  *  Hello!' 
says  I.  'Hello  yourself,'  says  he.  'Who  be 
yer  ? '  sc  ys  I — *  a  rebel  ?  *  •  You're  a  Yankee/ 
says  Le.  *  So  I  am,'  says  I ;  '  what  *s  the  mat- 
ter with  ^erP'     'My^Ieri  smashed,'  says  he. 

*  Can't  5  er   wal^c  ?  '     « Nt .'     '  Can   yer    see  ?  * 

*  Yes.'    *  Well,'  sa^s  I,  *  you're  a rebel,  but 

will  you  do  .me  a  .ittlc  favnr  ? '    'I  will,'  says  he, 

*  ef  I  ken.'  Then  J  »ays  :  *  Well,  ole  butternut,  I 
can't  see  nothiu.'  '  My  eyes  is  knocked  out }  but 
I  ken  walk.  Come  over  yere.  Let's  git  out  o' 
this.  You  p'int  the  way,  an'  I'll  tote  ver  off  the 
field  on  my  back.'  *  Bully  for  you,'  says  he. 
And  so  we  managed  to  ^t  together.  We  shook 
hands  on  it  I  took  a  wink  out  o'  his  canteeoy 
and  he  got  on  to  my  shoulders. 

"  I  did  the  walkin'  for  both,  an'  he  did  the  nav* 
igatin'.  An'  ef  he  didn't  make  me  carry  hira 
straight  into  a  rebel  colonel's  tent,  a  mile  sway, 
I'm  a  liar !  Ilows'ever,  the  colonel  came  up,  an' 
says  he,  •  Whor  d'yer  come  from  ?  who  be  yei  ? ' 
I  told  him.  He  said  I  was  done  for,  an4 
couldn't  do  no  more  shoot'n;  an'  he  sent  ne 
over  to  our  lines.  So,  after  three  days,  I  same 
down  here  witli  tlie  wounded  bo^s,  where  we're 
doin'  pretty  well,  all  things  considered."    "  But 

Jrou  will  never  see  the  light  again,  my  poor  fel- 
ow,"  I  suggested,  sympathetically.  "  That's 
so,"  he  answered,  glibly,  "  but  I  can't  help  it,  you 
notice.  I  did  my  dooty  —  got  shot,  pop  in  the 
eye  —  an' that's  my  misfort'n,  not  my^niult — as 
the  old  man  said  of^  liis  blind  boss.  But— 'I'm 
a  bold  soldier  boy,' "  he  continued,  cheerily  re- 
newing his  song ;  and  we  left  him  ih  his  singular 
merriment  Poor,  sightless,  unlucky,  but  stout- 
hearted Joe  Parsons ! 


Parting  Words  to  the  Yankees.-^ The foU 
lowing  document  was  found  in  one  of  the  dwell* 
ings  at  Yorktown,  Va. : 

To  ihe  Future  Yankee  Occupants  of  ihia  Place ' 

We  have  retu-ed  to  the  countrv  for  a  shoit 
time  to  recruit  our  health.  We  nnd  that  with 
your  two  hundred  thousand  men  you  are  too 
modest  to  visit  this  place,  and  we  give  you  an 
op])ortunitY  to  sutiiify  ^'our  curiosity  with  regard 
to  our  defences,  assuring  you  that  we  will  call 
upon  you  soon. 

We  hope  a  few  days'  residence  in  a  house  ones 
occupied  by  men  wiU  induce  enough  courage  in 
your  gallant  hearts  to  enable'  you  to  some  within 
at  least  two  miles  of  wLite  net  hereafter.  Be 
sure  to  have  on  hand  a  si;  r  ply  cf  'pork'n  betns' 
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when  we  return ;  also,  •ome  codfish  and  **  apple 
MUM."  When  we  learn  to  relish  such  diet  we 
may  heoome  like  you  —  Puritanical,  selfish, 
thief inji^,  Qod-forgottcn,  devil-worshipDine,  devil- 
belongmgy  Afneon-loYing,  blue-hcllicd  Yankees. 
Adfise  father  Abraham  to  keep  his  Scotch  cloak 
on  hand,  to  keep  soberer,  and  your  wise  Con- 
gress to  hunt  up  two  thousand  five  hundred 
millions  of  specie  to  pay  the  debt  you  have  in*- 
curred  in  winning  the  contempt  of  every  live 
loan.  We  have  on  hand  a  few  tools  which  we 
devote  to  the  special  dutf  of  loosening  the  links 
of  your  steel  shirts.  Couldn't  you  get  a  few 
iron-dad  men  to  do  your  fighting  P  Are  you  not 
horribly  afraid  that  we  will  shoot  you  below  the 
shirts  P  When  are  vou  coming  to  HichmondP 
Couldn't  you  go  up  the  river  wiw  us  P  There  is 
one  score  which  we  will  yet  settle  with  you  to  the 
death.  Your  fiend-like  treatment  of  old  men  and 
helpless  women  reads  you  out  of  the  pale  of  civ- 
ilized warfare,  and  if  nfles  are  true  and  knives 
keen,  we  will  rid  some  of  you  of  your  beastly 
inclinations. 

When  you  arise  as  high  in  the  scale  of  cre- 
ated beings  as  a  Brazilian  monkey,  we  will  allow 
vou  sometimes  to  associate  with  our  negroes ; 
but  until  then  SoutRem  soil  will  be  too  hot  for 
the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  only  dealing  we 
will  have  with  you  is,  henceforth,  war  to  the 
knife.  We  despise  you  as  heartily  as  we  can 
whip  you  easilv  on  any  equal  field. 

Most  heartily  at  your  service,  whenever  you 
ilKnr  a  fight  J.  Traviso  Scott, 

Company  A,  Sixth  GoorgU  Volontocn. 


An  Et^qt. — The  following  lines  were  written 
b|  a  soldier  in  the  hospital  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
who  lost  his  leg  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks : 

Ir-t-O  ON  MT  LEQ. 

Good  leg,  thou  wast  a  faithAil  firiend« 

And  truly  hast  thy  duty  done ; 
I  thank  thee  most  that  to  the  end 

lliou  didst  not  let  this  body  run. 

Strange  paradox  I  that  in  the  fight 
Where  I  of  thee  was  thus  bereft, 

I  lost  my  left  leg  for  «« the  Bight," 
And  yet  the  right's  the  one  that's  left  1 

But  while  the  sturdy  stump  remains^ 

I  may  be  able  yet  to  patch  it, 
For  even  now  Fve  taken  pains 

To  make  an  L-E-Q  to  match  iti 


,  The  Rebel  Retreat  from  Mill  Sprino. 
-^  In  the  course  of  a  notice  of  Cant.  C.  C.  Spiller, 
the  following  particulars  of  the  reoel  retreat  firom 
Mill  Spring  occur : 

The  Noble  Ellis  was  at  Gainsboro' ;  three  inef- 
fectual attempts  had  been  made  to  take  her  up 
the  river  to  where  our  army  was.  Finally  Capt 
lipiUer  was  ordered  to  bring  the  boat;  it  was 
executed.  Before  the  fight,  he  asked  permission 
lo  lead  his  company ;  but  Oen.  ZoUicofier  or- 
dered him  to  remain  at  the  river,  iu  charge  of 


operations  there.  The  battle  was  fought,  and  our 
army  driven  back  to  the  river,  where  a  success- 
ful and  skilful  crossing  alone  could  have  saved  it 
from  utter  ruin.  Spilkr  was  the  man  for  the  post 
—  the  world  could  not  have  furnished  a  better. 
The  crossing  began  at  three  o'djck  P.  M.  One 
of  the  enemy's  batteries  opened  on  the  boat,  and 
the  fire  *vas  incessant  unul  dark.  The  steamer 
was  run  all  night  At  four  o'clock  in  tLe  morn- 
ing, when  two  thoiuand  five  hundred  men  were 
yet  to  CI  OSS,  the  captain  and  pilot  left  It  was 
understood  that  the  engineer  would  leave  her  the 
next  trip,  and  Spiller  sent  for  Dick  Fields,  then 
one  of  his  cavalry  compacy,  but  formerly  an  en- 

g'neer  on  one  of  nis  Tennesese  river  boats.  Spil- 
r  knew  Dick  —  together  they  had  braved  dan- 
ger before  that  on  the  water.  Sure  enough,  the 
engineer  and  deck-hands  quit  tlic  boat,  Dick  took 
his  place,  and  tlie  boat  was  manned  from  the 
company.  At  daylight  the  work  was  done,  and 
the  last  man  was  over.  During  the  nij^ht  the 
enemy  had  placed  a  Parrott  gun  in  position,  and 
at  the  earliest  dawn  the  firing  began.  The  first 
shell  fell  short  but  a  few  yards  i  the  third  passed 
through  the  chimney,  and  exploded  over  the 
wheel,  scattering  its  fragments  in  every  direo- 
tton.  Now  that  the  troops  were  over,  anu  all  the 
horses  that  could  be  saved  were  saved,  the  torch 
was  applied  to  the  Noble  Ellis.    Spiller's  com- 

Eany  were  near  by  i  they  had  been  ordered  to  faU 
ack  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  fire,  but  they 
would  not  I  their  captain,  whom  they  loved,  was 
at  his  post,  and  they  would  not  leave  him.  As  the 
fiames  spread  over  the  boat,  and  told  that  the  armv^ 
had  crossed,  and  that  all  chance  of  pursuit  was  gone, 
the  gallant  Spiller,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  moved 
away  to  aid  the  retreating  forces.  But  three  of  U^ 
men  left  him.  ^_____^ 

A  SOXTPHERN  8CENK 


"  O  MAXXT.  have  you  heard  the  news  )  " 
Thus  spake  a  Southern  childt 
As  in  the  nurse's  aged  face 
She  upward  glanced  and  smiled* 


/  T 


•  t 


«  What  news  you  mean,  my  little  one  f 
It  must  be  mighty  fi[ne. 
To  make  my  darlin  s  fece  so  red» 
Her  sunny  blue  eyes  shine." 

•«  Why,  Abr'am  Lincoln,  don't  yon  kaow» 
The  Yankee  Presldoit, 
Whose  ugly  picture  once  we  saw, 
When  up  to  town  we  went  ? 

*  Well,  he  is  goin'  to  free  you  all,  ' 

And  make  you  rich  and  grand. 

And  youll  be  dressed  in  silk  and  gold. 
Like  the  proudest  in  the  land. 

«  A  gilded  coach  shall  carry  you 
Where'er  you  wish  to  ride ; 
And,  mamm^,  all  your  work  shall  be 
Forever  laid  aside." 

i 

The  eager  speaker  paused  for  bfeath# 
And  then  the  old  nurse  said. 

While  closer  to  her  swarthy  eheek 
Site  pi  eased  the  golden  head  t 


/. 
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"Mt  little  miitiiB,  itop  and  reaT  — 
Vou'  talkin'  mighty  fas' ; 
Jes'  look  up  dere,  and  tell  me  what 
.  You  see  in  yonder  glass  ? 

.**  You  sees  old  mammy's  wrinkly  fiice, 

As  black  as  anv  coal ; 
/And  underneath  her  handkerchief 

•  y     Whole  heaps  of  knotty  wool. 

.*<My  darlin's  fiico  is  ted  and  white, 
.   Iler  skin  is  soff  and  fine, 
And  on  her  pretty  little  head 
,    De  yallur  ringlets  shine. 

**  My  chile,  who  made  dis  difTerenoe 
'  •    .  Twist  mammy  and  'twizt  you  } 
'    Yoii  reads  de  dear  Lord's  blessed  book« 
And  you  can  tell  me  true. 

«•  Be  dear  Lord  said  it  must  be  so ; 
And,  honey,  I,  for  one, 
Wid  tankful  heart  will  always  say, 
His  holy  will^be  done. 

'•  I  tanks  Mas'  Linkum  all  de  same, 
But  when  I  wants  for  free, 
I'll  ask  dc  Lord  of  glory. 
Not  poor  bnckra  man  like  he. 

••  And  as  for  ^dcd  carriages, 
'        Dey's  notm'  'tall  to  see ; 

My  massa's  coach,  what  carries  him, 
Is  good  enough  for  mo. 

••  And,  honey,  when  your  mammy  wants 
To  change  her  homen)un  dress, 

,  She'll  prav,  like  dear  old  missus, 
To  be  clothed  with  righteousness. 

'  ••  My  work's  been  done  dis  many  a  day, 

*  •        And  now  I  takes  my  ease, 

A  waitin'  for  de  Master's  cidl, 
Jes'  when  de  Master  please. 

**  And  when  at  las'  de  time's  done  eome^ 
And  poor  old  mammy  dies. 
Your  own  dear  mother's  soff  white  hand 
Shall  close  those  tired  old  eyes. 

••  De  dear  Lord  Jesus  soon  will  call 
Old  mammy  home  to  him. 
And  ho  can  wash  my  guilty  soul 
From  ebery  spot  of  sin. 

••  And  at  his  feet  I  shall  lie  down. 
Who  died  and  rose  for  me; 
And  den,  and  not  till  den,  my  chile, 
Your  mammy  will  be  free. 

•  Come,  little  missus,  say  vour  prayers ; 

Let  old  Mas'  Linkum  lone ; 
The  debil  knows  who  b'longs  to  him. 

And  he'll  take  care  of  his  own." 


The  Capture  of  Smitiifield,  yA.--The 
rebels  having  retired  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in 
May,  1862,  General  Mansfield  sent  his  Aid-de- 
Oamp,  Drake  De  Kay,  to  reconnoitre  the  yarious 
rivers  and  creeks  setting  in  from  the  James  River. 

Captain  De  Kay  started  with  a  sail-boat  aiid 
flight  men,  and  examined  the  Nansemond  Ri*-  er 
and  Chuckatuok  Creek,  and  ihen  proceeded  to 


Smithfield  Creek.  ^  This  beini^  narrow  a.id  tor« 
tuous,  with  high  banks,  he  hoisted  tbe  rebel  flag, 
and  ran  up  some  five  miles  to  the  town  of  Sniitb- 
field.  This  town  is  situated  on  a  hill,  stretchinff 
back  from  tho  river,  contains  some  one  tliousona 
two  hundred  inhabitxints,  is  very  prettily  laid  out, 
has  several  handsome  :hurchcs,  and  fine  **  old 
family  "  homesteads. 

lire  people  are  all  tank  seccsh  —  hardly  a 
man,  womaUt  or  child  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
who  does  n^t  scowl  at  the  Yunkees.  The  ne- 
groes, even,  did  not  sneak  to  us,  as  their  masters 
had  forbid  leu  it,  and  beaten  them  severely  for  do- 
ing 80.  The  who.e  negro  population  would  run 
away,  were  it  not  that  every  boat  has  been  bro- 
ken *:p. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  town  the  rebel  flas;  was 
pulled  down  on  board  the  siiil-boat,  and  the 
United  States  ensign  run  up,  to  the  horror  uf  the 
citizens,  who  had  come  down  to  congratulate  the 
(as  they  supposed^  escaped  rebel  boat  Captain 
l)e  Kay  proceedeu  on  shore  with  his  body-guard, 
sent  for  the  Mayor  and  authorities,  wlio  called  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens.  At  tliis  meeting  a  reso^ 
lution  was  read  setting  forth  "  that  the  citizens 
would  surrender  as  the  conauered  to  the  con- 
querors, and  that  they  were  and  always  would 
remain  true  and  loyal  citizens  of  the  Coiujedeiuta 
States  of  America.^' 

Thereupon  Ca])tam  Do  Kay  seized  and  imprit- 
oned  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Committee  —  no 
resistance  being  made  by  their  feilow-citizenr, 
from  tlie  fear  of  a  supposed  gunboat  outside  tbe 
bar  of  the  creek  I 

The  authorities,  Icil  to  thomselvcs,  and  wiaely 
removed  from  all  excitement,  began  now  to  see 
the  error  of  their  ways.  Visions  of  Fortresa 
Monroe  dungeons  in  the  foreground,  and  hand- 
somely constructed  gallows,  with  patent  dro|>s,  in 
the  background,  worked  upon  their  imofpnationa, 
so  that,  one  by  one,  and  stoutly  contesting  point 
after  point,  they  cinnc  down  ot  last  to  Captain 
De  Kay's  simple  propositions,  which  were : 

1.  To  surrender  the  town  and  all  public  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States  forces  unconditionally. 

2.  To  hoist  the  American  Hag  officially  over 
the  Town  Hail,  and  to  protect  it  there. 

3.  To,  each  and  all,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  this  they  came  at  last,  and  after  the  oath 
the  Mayor  (a  bitter  seccsh)  nailed  up  with  his 
own  hand  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Lying  opposite  the  town  was  a  fine  schooner, 
the  Beauregard,  with  a  full  cargo  of  soft  coal  for 
the  Merrimao.  A  prize  crew  (one  man)  was  put 
on  board,  and  some  contrabands  to  work  her, 
and  she  was  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe  —  the  first 
prize  vessel  taken  on  James  River. 

Thus  Smithfield  was  captured  by  eight  men. 
The  "  supposed  gunboat  in  the  offing  **  never  ap- 
peared!   

A  Pass  fob  a  Rebel.  —  The  following  in- 
cident illustrates  the  charao*ar  of  the  secession- 
ists, and  the  vigorous  poU^y  pursued  by  General 
McCook  in  Kentucky : 
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A  man  named  Bub  Rowe,  living  near  Bacon 
Creek,  was  early  afflicted  with  the  secession  fe- 
ver, and  when  the  rebels  occupied  that  portion 
of  Kentucky,  the  sickness  assumed  a  malignant 
foim.  It  was  his  pracUce  to  lie  around  a  tavern 
at  Bacon  Creek  Station,  drink  whiskey,  swagger, 
blow  about  Southern  rights,  and  insult  Union 
men.  When  the  Union  troops  advanced  to 
Kevin,  and  the  rebels  fell  back  to  Qreen  River, 
Buz  changed  his  tune.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
take  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  cause'  he  repre- 
sented. In  fact,  to  secure  peace  and  safety  at 
home,  he  expressed  his  wiUingness  to  '*  take  the 
oath." 

On  being  lectured  by  Union  men,  he  stated 
that  he  was  only  going  through  the  form  to  pre- 
vent being  troubled  at  home,  and  that  when  he 
could  do  good  for  the  rc1)el  cause  ho  would  not  re- 
ffard  the  ooh'gation  in  the  least  It  was  some  time 
before  Buz  could  get  a  Union  man  to  go  to  the 
camp  with  him;  but  findly,  in  companv  with 
such,  he  called  on  General  IfcCpok,  and  asked  for 
the  privilege  6f  taking  the  oatn  and  obtainin(|^  a 
pass.  The  General  knew  his  man,  and  addressmg 
the  Union  man  who  accompanied  him,  said : 

'*  Administer  the  oath  to  Aim  —  a  ready  traitor 
to  his  country !  What  regard  do  you  suppose 
he  would  have  for  the  solemn  obligations  of  an 
oath  P  A  man,  sir,  who  would  betray  his  coun- 
try has  no  respect  for  his  oath." 

Buz  turned  pale.  The  truth  cut  him  deep,  and 
he  began  to  see  that  his  time  had  come. 

The  General  absolutely  refused  to  have  the 
oath  administered,  or  to  grant  a  pass.  He  could 
not  get  out  of  camp  without  some  sort  of  a  doo- 
nment,  and  he  besought  the  interference  of  those 
whom  he  had  so  greatly  abused  when  they  were 
without  protection.  At  lost  General  >IcCook 
agreed  to  pass  him  out  of  camp,  and  gave  him  a 
document  which  read  something  in  this  way : 

**  To  the  guards  and  pickets : 
^ "  The  bearer  is  a  traitor  to  his  country.    Pass 
him ;  but,  in  doing  so,  mark   him  well,  and  if 
you  see  him  hereafter  prowling  about  our  lines, 
shoot  him  at  once." 

This  pass^  the  brawling  rebel  had  to  show  to 
the  whole  line  of  ffuards  and  pickets,  who  all 
marked  him  well  before  they  let  him  pass. 


A  Brilliant  Exploit. — One  of  the  coolest 
•nd  most  extraordinary  exploits  of  the  war  is 
thus  described  in  a  letter  by  Brigadier-General 
E.  B.  Brown,  dated  Springfield,  Mo.  After  a 
preliminary  description  of  an  engagement  with 
the  rebels,  eighteen  miles  from  Newtonia,  Gen- 
eral Brown  proceeds : 

"The  General  (Schofield)  sent  Lieutenant 
Blodgett,  attended  by  an  orderly,  with  orders  to 
Colonel  HoU,  Fourth  Missouri  cavalry,  to  move 
to  the  left,  and  attack  in  that  direction.  The 
route  of  the  Lieutenant  was  across  a  point  of 
woods,  in  which,  while  passing,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  facmg  about  forty  rebels  drawn  up  in  ir- 
regular line.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
he  and  the  orderly  drew  their  pistols  and  charged. 


At  the  same  time,  tempering  bravery  with  ni^rcy, 
and  not  feeling  any  desire  to  shed  blood  need- 
lessly, he  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  and  waved 
it  in  token  of  his  willingness  to  surround  and 
capture  the  whole  rebel  fnise  rather  than  shoot 
them  down. 

"Th?  sopl  impudence  of  the  act  nonplused 
the  foe,  and  pei  jar&  th^tiking  tlere  was  a  large 
force  in  the  rear,  eight  of  them  thfcw  down  their 
arms  ^r.d  surrender^,  and  the  btUance  *  skedad- 
dled.' It  is  difficult  to  say  which  I  admired  moat 
in  the  Lieutenant,  his  bravery  in  making  the 
charge  against  such  odds,  when  to  have  hesitated 
a  moment  was  certain  death,  or  his  presence  of 
mind  and  soolnecs  in  offering  them  their  lives. 
The  0:deriy,  too,  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Hin  name  is  Peter  Basnett,  and  he  was 
at  one  time  Sheriff  cf  Brown  County,  Wis.  The 
Lieutenant  and  Orderly  were  well  matched  — 
both  quiet  and  determined  meh.  I  am  glad  of 
having  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  bravery  and  soldierlv  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
Wells  H.  blodffett.  I  hope  the  Governor  ^ill 
reward  him  as  he  deserves." 


An  Incident  op  Mill  SriuNO. — After  the 
battle,  when  the  Minnesota  regiment  returned  to 
its  quarters  at  Camp  Hamilton,  they  marched 
past  the  Colonel's  marquee  with  banners  flying, 
and  their  splendid  band  playing  **  Hail  Culum- 
bia."  Stanaing  in  front  of  the  tent  were  Dr. 
Cliff,  ZoUicoffer's  Brigade  Surgeon,  Lieut  CoL 
Carter,  of  the  Twentieth  Tennessee  (rebel)  regi- 
ment, and  several  Union  ofTicers.  **  Hail  Colum* 
bia"  affected  both  the  rebel  officers  to  tears  — 
they  wept  like  children' — and  Carter  remarked 
that,  ^though  compelled  to  fight  against  the 
old  flag,  he  loved  it  still. 


A  NATIONAL  HYMN. 

BT  PARK  BBNJAMIN.i 

Great  God !  to  whotn  our  nation's 
Our  dire  distress,  our  angry  foes, 
In  all  their  awful  gloom  arc  knoWn^ 
We  bow  to  thee,  and  thee  alone. 

We  prny  thee,  mitigate  this  strife^ 
Attended  by  such  waste  of  .lifc, 
Such  wounds  and  anguish,  groans  and 
That  fill  our  inmost  hearts  with  fears. 

O,  darkly  now  the  tempest  rolla 
Wide  o'er  our  desolated  souls ; 
Yet,  beaten  downward  to  the  dust> 
In  thy  forgiveness  still  we  trust. 

We  trust  to  thy  protecting  power 
In  this,  our  country's  saddest  hour, 
And  pray  that  thou  wilt  spread  thy  sbicli 
Above  us  in  the  camp  and  field. 

0  God  of  batUcs,  let  thy  might 
Protect  our  armies  in  the  fight  — 
Till  they  shall  win  the  victory,' 
And  set  the  hapless  xndocn  free ;  -^ 
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1111,  guided  by  thy  glorious  hand. 
Those  armies  reunite  the  land, 
And  North  and  South  alike  shall  raise 
To  Qod  their  peaceful  hjrmns  of  praise. 


». 


Incident  of  the  Hospital. — I  was  con- 
fersing  not  long  since  with  a  returned  volunteer. 

I  was  in  the  hospital,  as  nurse,  for  a  long  time, 

said  he,  and  assisted  in  taking  off  limbs,  and 

.     dressing;  all  sorts  of  wounds;    out  the  hardest 

thing  I  ever  did  was  to  take  my  thumb  off  a 

man's  leg. 

Ah!  said  I  {  how  was  thatP  ,  Then  he  told  mt. 

It  was  a  young  man  who  had  a  severe  wound 
in  the  thigh,  llie  ball  passed  completely  through, 
and  amnutation  was  necessary.    The  Umb  was 

*  cut  off  close  up  to  the  body,  Uie  arteries  taken 
up,  and  he  seemed  to  be  doing  well.  Subse- 
quently one  of  the  small  arteries. sloughed  off 
An  incision  was  made,  and  it  was  again  taken  up. 
"  It  is  well  it  was  not  the  main  artery,"  said  the 
surgeon,  as  he  performed  the  operation ;  '*  he 
might  have  bled  to  death  before  we  could  have 

*'  uksn  it  up."  But  Charley  got  on  finely,  and  was 
a  favorite  with  us  alL 

I  was  passing  through  the  wards  one  ni^ht 
about  midnight,  when  suddenly,  as  I  was  passmg 

Charley's  bed  he  spoke  to  me.    *'  H ,  my  leg 

is  bleeding  a^in."  I  threw  bock  the  clothes,  and 
the  blood  spirted  in  the  air.  The  main  artery 
had  opened  afrash! 

Fortunately,  I  knew  just  what  to  do ;  and  in  on 
Instant  I  had  pressed  my  thumb  on  the  place,  and 
stouped  the  bleeding.  It  was  so  close  to  the 
body  that  there  was  barely  room  for  my  thumb ; 
but  I  succeeded  in  keeping  it  there,  and  rousing 
one  of  the  convalescents,  sent  him  for  the  sur- 
geon, who  came  in  on  the  run.  "  I  am  so  thank- 
ful, H ,"  said  he  as  he  sow  me,  •*  that  you 

were  up  ond  knew  what  to  do,  for  he  must  have 
bled  to  death  before  I  could  have  got  here." 

But  on  eiamination  of  the  ease  he  looked  ex- 
ceedingly serious,  and  sent  out  for  other  surgeons. 
All  came  who  were  within  reach,  and  a  consulta- 
tion was  held  over  the  poor  fellow.  One  conclu- 
Mon  was  reached  by  all.  There  was  no  place  to 
work  save  the  spot  where  my  thumb  pressed; 
they  could  not  work  under,  my  thumb,  and  if  I 
moved  he  would  bleed  to  death  before  the  arterv 
could  be  taken  up.    There  was  no  way  to  save  his 

•  life- 

Poor  Charley  I    He  was  very  calm  when  they 

told  him,  and  requested  that  his  brother,  who  was 

in  die  same  hospital,  might  be  called  up.    He 

came  and  sat  down  uy  the  bedside,  and  for  three 

hours  I  stood,  and  by  the  pressure  of  my  thumb, 

kept  up  the  life  in  Charley  while  the  brothers 

had  their  last  conversation  on  earth.    It  was  a 

strange  place  for  me  to  be  in,  to  feel  that  I  held 

y    the  life  of  a  fellow-mortal  in  my  hands,  as  it  were, 

'      and  stranger  yet,  to  feel  that  an  act  of  mine  must 

oauae  that  life  to  depart.    Loving  the  poor  fel- 

t    low  as  I  did,  it  was  a  hard  thought,  but  there 

_vas  no  alternative.  • 

v:^'Jv  The  last  wotda  wwe  tpoken.    Charley  had 


arranged  all  his  business  affairs,  and  tent  tendn 
messages  to  absent  ones,  who  I'ttle  dreamed  how 
near  their  loved  one  stood  to  the  grave.  The 
tears  filled  my  e)  os  more  than  once  as  I  listened 
to  those  parting  words.    Ail  were  said,  and  he 

turned  to  ic£.    «'Ncw,  H ,  I  giiessyou  haJ 

better  take  off  your  thumb."  "O  Charley! 
how  can  IP"  I  said.  **Bjt  it  must  be,  )ou 
know,"  Le  replied,  cheerfolly :  "  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  ycur  kindness,  and  now  good  by." 

lie  turned  away  his  nead.  I  raised  my  thumb. 
Once  mere  the  cnmsuo  life-current  gushed  forth. 
In  three  minute;  pocr  Caaiky  was  dead. 


A  Home  Scene.  —  A  member  of  one  of  the 
I  Charleston  companies,  on  leave  of  absence  in  the 
city,  received '  a  summons  to  appear  at  his  post 
on  Sullivan's  Island  on  one  of  the  nights  when 
the  air  was  rife  with  the  most  startling  rumors 
of  the  coming  of  an  overwhelming  fleet  With 
cheerful  promptitude  the  brave  soldier  prepared 
to  obey  the  imperative  call.  He  was  a  nusoand, 
and  the  father  of  a  blue-eyed  little  girl,  who  had 
just  begun  to  put  words  together.  After  the 
preparation  for  the  camp  had  been  made,  the 
soldier  nerved  himself  for*the  good  by.  TLofee 
present  thought  that  the  wife  felt  the  parting 
less  tlian  the  husband.  Lively  words  flowed  fofty 
and  her  fair  face  was  as  bright  and  calm  as  e 
morning  in  May.  Her  heart  seemed  to  he  fiiDi 
of  gladness. 

She  cheered  him  with  pleasant  earnestness  to 
show  himself  a  man,  and  running  on  in  a  gleeful 
strain,  admonished  him  not  to  come  bock  it  be 
were  shot  in  the  back.  With  incredible  forti- 
tude she  bade  her  child  tell  papa  good  by, 
and  say  to  him  that  she  would  not  own  him 
her  father  if  he  proved  to  be  a  coward.  '  The 
echo  of  the  soldier's  footfall  through  the  corridor 
had  hardly  died  away,  when  a  ghastly  pallor  was 
seen  spreading  over  the  lady's  face.  In  a  voice 
weak  and  husky  she  begged  a  fi'iend  to  take  her 
child,  and  before  she  could  bo  supported  she  fell 
from  her  chair  prostinto  on  the  floor. 

By  a  tremendous  effort  the  noble  woman  had 
controlled  her  feelings ;  but  nature  could  bear  uo 
longer,  and  she  fainted.  The  swoon  was  deep, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  consciousness  re- 
turned. At  length  she  opened  her  eyes  lan- 
guidly, and  looked  around  upon  the  tympathiting 
group,  and  in  a  tremulous  tone  inquirea  "  if  she 
ad  fainted  before  her  husband  left  the  room." 


The  Feast  of  Doughnuts.  —  The  laoies  of 
Augusta,  Me-,  distributed  over  fifty  bushels  of 
doughnuts  to  the  Third  Volunteer  regiment  cf 
Maine,  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  seat 
of  war  in  1861.  A  procession  cf  ladies,  headed 
by  music,  passed  between  double  lines  of  troops, 
who  presented  arms,  and  were  afterwards  drawn 
jp  in  hollow  aquare  to  receive  the  welcome  dough' 
nation. 

Never  be:bre  was  seen  such  an  aggregate  of 
doughnuts  ainoe  the  wcrM  began,    'fibe  oiroum- 
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■mbient  air  was  redolent  of  doughnuts.    Every       The  enemy  did  not  oome  out  again  until  tlM 

breese  sighed  doughnuts  —  everybody  talked  of  Federal  troops  hod  be€U  withdrawn  a  half  hour, 
doughnuts.    The  display  of  doughnuts  beggared       Lieut.  Qreole  did  not  spike  his  gun,  but  kept 

description.    There  was  the  molasses  doughnut  it  charged  in  preparing  to  withdraw  his  com- 

and  the  sugar  doughnut — the  long  doughnut  and  mand.    The  Sergeant  sp'ked  it  after  the  Lieu-' 

the  short  doughnut — the  round  doughnut  and  tenant  was  killed.      __.._^ 
the  square  doughnut  —  the  rectangular  dough- 
nut and  the  tnangular  doughnut  —  the  single      A  Hvmorotts  iNcmiiHT.  -One  of  tlie  Ju»- 

twisted  doughnut  and  the  double  twisted  dough-  tices  ot  the  Police  Court,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  who 

nut -^ the  "light  ris"  doughnut  and  the  hard-  had  ',een  much  service  in  t^e  Volunteer  Militiai 

kneaded  doughnut — tlie  straight  solid  doughnut  was  jolding  court,  when  a  company  of  Volunteers 

and  the  circular  doughnut,  with  a  hole  in  the  passed  the  court-house,  marching  to  the  immortal 

centre.    There  were  doughnuts  of  all  imaginary  tune  of  the  "  Star  S|iangled  Banner.**    The  speo- 

kinds,  qualities,  shapes,  and  dimensions.    It  was  tators  sprang  to  tbeir  feet,  responsive  to  the  un- 

emphatically  a  feast  of  doughnuts,  if  not  a  flow  derstooa  order  of  *  Forward,  to  the  door !  *'   Run- 

of  souL  ^__  ^^^8^  ^®®*  shuffled  in  the  entry.    Boom!  boom  I 

sounded  the  band.     '*  O,  long  may  it  wave  I  ? 

Lieut.  Greblb  at  Great  Bethel. — As  soon  screamed  a  patriotic  urchin  outside  the  window. 

as  the  confusion  arising  from  the  mistake  (the  "First    ReaimetUf  take    the   witnesf  standi* 

cross  firing)  was  over,  Gen.  Pierce  ordered  the  thundered  the  Ck>urt,  which  must  have  imagined 

troops  to  advance.    No  scouts  were  thrown  out,  itself  on  the  ^een  field,  at  the  head  of  ita  oom- 

nor  were  troops  aware  of  the  vicinity  of  the  mand.  

enemy's  batteries  until  they  came  within  their 

fire.    Lieut  Greble  was  ordered  to  unlimber  his       TiiE  other  **  Adou-Ben-Adhem."  —  The  fol- 

gun.     He  advanced,  firing  his  gun  alternately,  lowing  ingenious  and  witty  parody  of  a  poem 

until  he  came  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  universally  known,  is  from  a  feminine  pen.    The 

masked  battery  of  the  rebels.  tart  and  somewhat  malicious  allusions  to  **  Rye  ** 

Soon  ^  after  the  firing  commenced,  he  was  left  refer,  we  suppose,  to  President  Buchanan's  letter 

alone  with  his  original  command  of  eleven  men,  to  some  Western  friends,  acknowledging,  with 

in  an  open  road,  the  volunteers  having  retreated  thanks,  the  receipt  of  some  excellent  rye  whif« 

before  the  telling  fire  of  the  rifled  cannon.  key : 

He  worked  his  guns  until  he  had  silenced  all  t  »  tt  v  v   *-2v   j 

»ii/^.A  ^f  fU^  A..o.M»  ««<w...»  ««*  -:«-«i  --..  James  JB-Uchanan  —  may  his  tnbe  decrease — : 

tnose  of  the  enemy,  except  one  nned  cannon.  *  ,^.^i,«  ««^  «;„!,♦  r,«-«  •  .*«m>«^  a^^^  «# , 

The  Zouaves  mL  a  ^onstration,  and  only  t:tAZ^^^ ^"^^^^Tf '^t^^^ 

desired  permission  u)  storm  the  fort,  but  no  gen-  Making  his  t'other  eye  to  squint  with  dread—.    •  -^ 

eral  oflicer  was  seen  from  the  commencement  of  Old  Jackson,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold, 

the  action,  and  fifteen  hundred  trooiw  were  kept  Exceeding  Rye  had  made  Buchanan  bold, 

lym^  on  the  ground  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes.  And  to  the  stern  Ex-President  ho  said : 

waitang  for  a  commander.  "Wha— what  wrifst  thou?"    The  spirit  ahooii 

Lieut.  Greble  stood  the  brunt  of  the  action  for  his  head, 

two  hours ;  he  was  begged  by  several  officers  to  The  while  he  answered,  with  the  voice  of  old: 

retreat,  but  he  refused.     Lieut  Butler  asked  him  "  'I'he  names  of  those  who  ne'er  their  country  sold  I  •• 

at  least  to  take  the  same  care  of  himself  that  the  "  And  is  mine  one  ? "  asked  J.  B.    "  iVory /"  eried 

rest  did,  and  dodge.     He  replied,  "  I  never  dodge,  The  General,  with  a  frown.    Buchanan  sighed, 

and  when  I  hear  the  notes  of  the  bugle  calling  a  ^^  groaned,  and  turned  himself  upon  his  )^ 

retreat,  I  shaU  retreat,  and  not  before."    The  i^?^  1^    "J^    ["^J?    "^^  7^^\i,^^  ^J'"^ ' '  • 
AnA«»J\«ariA  a  m^^ti^     T  ;«„♦  H.^ki^  —.'J  4^  n  «*       Wcll,  crc  thou  lay  thy  record  on  the  shelf, 

R3*r  w^n  TA   .f     T       \        M     ^?  ^i?P^  Write  me  at  least  a^  one  who  sold  himself  I 

B^ett,who   was  standing  alongside  of  him,  .Democs' and  .Rye' so  long  my  spirits  were,- 

"  Now,  Charley,  I  have  something  to  fire  at,  just  see  xhat  when  the  •  Crisis '  came  - 1  wasn't  there  I " 

how  I  will  make  them  scamper. '    He  immediately  The  General  wrote,  and  vanished ;  the  next  night; 

loaded  with  grape,  and  fired,  when  the  enemy  at  He  came  agam,  in  more  appalling  pUght, 

once  retreated  behind  their  intrenchment  And  showed  those  names  that  ^Mtrusmm  detrnt^  . 

Seeing  himself  left  entirelv  alone,  with  five  And  lo  I  Buchanan's  name  ledtMthe  rest  1 

men  at  His  own  gun,  he  turned  to  Corporal  Peo-  ' 
pies,  and  said,  **  All  he  could  do  would  be  useless 

—  limber  up  the  gun  and  take  it  away.'*    At  this       YotJNG  Hart  the  Guidb.  —  Rich  Mountab 

QDoment  a  shot  struck  him  on  the  left  temple.    He  is  famous  as  tlie  scene  whore  the  first  deoisivt 

immediately  fell,  and  his  only  exclamation  was,  battle  was  foimht  in  West  Virginia,  between  Qfou  < 

♦M),  my  gun!"  The  same  ball  went  through  the  McClellan  and  Gen.  Gamett 
body  of  another  man,  and  took  the  leg  ofl*  a  tliird.       Rich  Mountain  range,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 

Throughout  the  firing  he  had  sighted  every  is  in  Randolph  County,  sixty  miles  from  Glen- 

gim  himself,  and  examined  the  effect  •  of  every  ville,  one  hundred  miles  from  Parkersburg,  and 

iliDt  with  his  glass.    It  was  remarked  by  his  own  twelve  miles  from  Beverly,  the  county  seat  of 

men,  that  every  ball  was  placed  in  the  ver^  spot  Randolph  County.    It  is  .ong,  narrow,  and  high| 

f bat  he  aimed  for.    The  men  say  that  he  exhibited  and,  except  the  summit,  whereo:!  is  Mr.  Harfa 

the  same  coolness  that  be  would  on  parade.  farm,  it  is  covered  with  timber  denieiy,  savo  m 
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narrow  atrip  on  one  side,  which  U  thickly  covered 
with  laureL  The  Parkersburg  and  Staunton 
Pike  winds  round  the  mountain,  and  passes,  by 
the  heads  of  raTines,  directlj  over  its  top.  The 
soil  is  bluck  and  rich,  differing  from  that  of  all 
adjacent  mountains,  and  it  is  from  this  circum- 
stance tliat  its  name  is  deriyed. 

The  topographical  formation '  of  the  mountain 
wop  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  erection  of  strong 
'nuitary  defences ;  and  on  this  account  Gen.  Oar- 
nett  had  selected  it  as  a  stronghold  for  his  army. 
He  had  erected  formidable  fortifications,  render- 
ing an  attack  fatal  to  tha  assailing  party,  on  the 
road  leading  up  the  mountain,  which  was  deemed 
the  only  route  by  which  the  enemy  could  possibly 
reach  his  position.  Gen.  McClellan  was  adyan- 
cing  with  an  army  of  fiye  tliousand  men  from 
Clarksburg,  on  the  Parkersburg  and  Staunton 
Turnpike,  intending  to  attack  Garnett  early  in 
tl'ie  morning  where  his  works  crossed  the  road, 
not  deeming  any  other  route  up  the  mountain 
practicable.  Had  he  carried  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion, subsequent  examination  snowed  that  no 
earthly  power  could  have  saved  him  and  his  army 
from  certidn  d^eat.  l*he  mountain  was  steep  in 
front  of  the  fortifications }  reconnoisance,  except 
in  force,  was  impossible ;  and  McClellan  had  de- 
termined to  risk  a  battle  directly  on  tlie  road, 
where  Garnett,  without  McCleUan'a  knowledge, 
had  rendered  his  defences  impervious  to  any  pow- 
er that  man  could  bring  against  him. 

Mr.  Hart,  whose  farm  is  on  the  mountain,  was 
A  Union  man,  knew  the  ground  occupied  by  Gar- 
nett, and  had  carefully  examined  his  fortifica- 
tions on  the  road  coming  up  the  mountain.  Hear- 
ing that  McClellan  was  advancing,  and  fearing 
that  he  might  attempt  to  scale  tbe  works  at  the 
road,  he  sent  his  little  son,  Joseph  Hart,  in  the 
night,  to  meet  McClellan  and  inform  him  of  the 
aituation  of  affairs  on  the  mountain.  Joseph,  be- 
ing but  a  boy,  got  through  the  rebel  lines  with- 
out difficulty,  and  travelhng  the  rest  of  the  night 
and  part  oi  the  following  day,  reached  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Union  army,  informed  them 
of  the  object  of  his  coming,  and  was  taken,  under 
guard,  to  the  General's  quarters.  Young  as  he 
was,  the  Federal  commander  looked  upon  him 
with  suspicion.  He  questioned  him  closely.  Jo- 
seph related  in  simple  language  all  his  father  had 
toul  him  of  Gamett's  position,  the  number  of  his 
force,  the  character  of  his  works,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  successfully  attacking  him  on  the 
mountain  in  the  direction  he  proposed.  The 
General  listened  attentiveh  to  his  simple  story, 
occasionally  interrupting  him  with :  ^  *'  Tell  the 
truth,  my  boy."  At  each  interruption  Joseph 
earnestly  but  quietly  woidd  r^ply :  "  I  am  tell- 
ing you  the  truth,  General."  '*  But,"  says  tlie 
latter,  "  do  you  know,  if  you  are  not,  you  will  be 
iliot  as  a  spy  P  "  ''I  am'  willing  to  be  shot  if  all 
I  say  is  not  true,"  gently  responded  Joseph. 
^Well,"sa^s  the  General,  after  bein^  satisned 
of  tlin  entu«  honesty  of  his  little  visitor,  '*  if  I 
caiuioi  go  up  the  mountain  by  the  road,  in  what 
way  am  I  to  ^o  up  F  "  Joseph,  who  now  saw 
thai  he  waa  beheyeoi  from  the  mauLer  of  hia  in- 


terrogator, said  there  was  a  way  up  the  othef 
side,  leaving  the  turnpike  just  at  the  foot,  and 
going  round  the  base  to  where  the  lamel  ^  as. 
lliero  was  no  road  there,  and  the  mountain  was 
very  steep  i  hit  he  had  been  up  there :  there  were 
but  few  trees  standing,  and  nme  fallen  down  to 
be  ii.  the  way.  The  laurel  was  very  thick  up  the 
side  cf  the  mo  jntain,  and  the  t^>p  matted  togeth- 
er so  clc<(ely  that  a  ncan  could  ^alk  on  the  tops. 
The  last  itatement  of  Joseph  oi  3e  more  awakened 
a  slight  suspicion  of  Gen.  ^ItClollan,  who  said 
sharply,  '  Do  v  >u  iay  men  can  walk  on  the  top9 
of  the  laurel?  "  •*  \e8  air,"  said  Joseph.  "  Do  you 
think  my  army  can  go  up  the  mountain,  over  the 
tops  of  the  laurel  ?  "  '*  No,  sir,"  promptly  answered 
Joseph ;  **  but  /  have  done  so,  and  a  man  mighty  if 
he  would  walk  slowly  and  had  notliing  to  carry." 
"  But,  my  bov,  don't  yoa  see,  I  have  a  great 
many  men,  and  horses,  and  cannon  to  take  up,  and 
how  do  you  think  we  could  get  up  over  that  lau- 
rel P  "  '*  The  trees  are  small ;  they  are  so  small 
you  can  cut  them  down,  without  maldup^  any 
noise,  with  knives  and  hatchets ;  and  ihey  will  not 
know  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  what  you  are 
doing  or  when  you  are  coming,"  promptly  and 
respectfully  answered  Joseph,  who  was  now  really 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  Uttle  army  that  was  to  de- 
cide the  political  destiny  of  West  Virginia. 

The  Federal  commander  was  satisfied  with 
this  {  and  although  he  had  marched  all  day,  and 
intended  that  niglit  to  take  the  easy  way  up  tli^ 
mountain  by  the  roud,  he  immediately  changed  Lis 

Blan  of  attack,  and  suddenly  the  army  of  the 
fnion  were  moving  away  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  Joseph  Hart  .When  they  came  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  tliey  left  the  smooth  and  easy 
track  of  the  turnpike,  and  with  difficulty  woun^ 
round  the  broad  Df.se  of  tlie  mountain,  through 
ravines  and  uglv  gorges,  to  tlie  point  indicated 
by  the  little  guide.  Here  the  army  halted.  Mc- 
Clellan and  some  of  his  staff,  with  Joseph,  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
the  superincuml>cnt  laurel  covering  the  mountain 
from  its  Ixise  to  its  summit.  AU  was  precisely 
as  Joseph  had  described  it  in  the  chiefs  tent  on 
the  Staunton  Pike ;  and  the  quick  eye  of  the  hero 
of  Rich  Mountain  saw  at  a  glance  the  feasibility 
of  the  attack.  It  was  past  midnight  when  th« 
army  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Though 
fioating  clouds  hid  the  stars,  the  night  wa^  not 
entirely  dai-k,  and  more  than  a  thousand  knives 
and  hatchets  were  soon  busy  clearing  away  the 
marvellous  laureL  Silence  reigned  throughout 
the  Unes,  save  the  sharp  click  of  the  small  blades 
and  the  rustle  of  the  falling  laurel.  Before  day- 
break the  narrow  and  precipitous  way  was 
cleared,  and  the  work  of  ascending  commenced. 
The  horses  were  tied  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  artillery  horses  were  taken  from  the  car- 
riages. One  by  one  the  cannon  were  taken  up 
the  rough  and  steep  side  of  the  mountain  by 
hand,  and  left  within  a  shor^  distance  of  the 
top,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  readily  moved 
forward  when  the  moment  of  at'.ack  should  ar- 
rive, llie  main  army  then  commenced  the 
march  up  jy  companies,  man;  falling  down,  tut 
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Boddenly  reooToring  their  places.  The  ascent 
*was  a  slow  and  tedious  one.  The  way  was  wind- 
ing and  a  full  mile.  But  before  cfay break  all 
was  ready,  and  the  Yankee  cannon  were  booming 
upon  and  over  the  enemy's  works,  nearly  in  his 
Tear,  at  an  unexpected  moment,  and  from  an  en- 
tirely unexpected  quarter.  They  were  thunder 
•truck,  as  well  as  struck  by  shell  and  canister. 
They  did  the  best  they  could  by  a  feeble  resist- 
ance, and  fled  precipitately  down  the  mountain, 
pursued  by  the  Federals  to  Cheat  River,  where 
the  brave  Oamett  was  killed.  Two  hundred  fell 
on  the  mountain,  and  are  buried  by  the  side  of  the 
turnpike,  with  no  other  sign  of  the  field  of  inter- 
ment than  a  long  indentation  made  by  the  sink- 
ing down  of  the  earth  in  the  line  where  the  bod- 
ies lie.  '  ______ 

A  C0URAQEOU8  Woman. —  A  good  story  is 
told  of  the  courageous  conduct  of  the  wife  of 
Capt  McGilvery,  master  of  the  shiji  Mary  Ooodell, 
which  was  captured  by  a  rebel  privateer,  and  sub- 
sequently released,  and  arrived  at  Portland.  Mrs. 
McOilvcry  was  on  the  voyage  with  her  husband, 
and  when  the  ship  was  boarded  by  the  pirates, 
she  was  asked  by  them  for  a  supply  of  small 
stores  for  their  use,  as  they  were  rather  short 
She  immediately  replied  that  she  hod  nothing 
but  arsenic,  and  would  gladly  give  them  a  supply, 
but  that  they  could  have  nothing  else  from  her. 
Seeing  the  national  flag  near  at  hand,  they  started 
to  secure  it,  when  she  sprang  forward,  and  grasp- 
ing the  flag,  threw  it  into  a  chest,  and  placing 
herself  over  it,  declared  they  should  not  nave  it 
unless  they  took  her  with  it  Finding  the  lady 
rather  too  spunky  for  them,  they  retired  without 
f4irther  molesting  her. 


THE  OHEAT  bell  ROLAND.  • 

BT  THBODOU  TILTOK. 

Otaggested  bj  the  Prciident*!  lint  oall  for  Yolmitean.) 


Toll  I  Roland,  toll  I 
In  old  St.  Bavon's  towers 
At  midnight  hour, 
The  great  bell  Roland  spoke  I 
AH  souls  that  slept  in  Ghent  awoke  I 
What  meant  the  thunder-stroke  \ 
Why  trembled  wife  and  maid  } 
Why  caught  each  man  his  blade  } 
Why  echoed  every  street 
With  tramp  of  thronging  feet  ? 

All  flying  to  the  city's  wall  I 

It  was  the  warning  call 
Tbat  Freedom  stood  in  peril  of  a  foe  1 
And  even  timid  hearts  f^ew  bold 
Whenever  Roland  tolled. 
And  every  hand  a  sword  oould  hold  I 

So  acted  men 

Like  patriots  then 
Th^ee  hundred  years  ago  I 

*  The  famous  bell  Roland,  of  Ghent,  was  an  object 
of  great  affection  to  the  peopU,  because  it  rang  to  arm 
them  when  Liberty  was  in  oanger. 


n. 

ToU !  Roland,  toU  I 
Bell  never  yet  was  himg, 
Between  wnose  lips  there  swung 
So  grand  a  tongue  1 

If  men  be  patriots  stiU, 
At  thy  first  scnnd 
True  hearts  will  bounH, 
Great  wuls  will  thrill  I 
Then  toll  f.nd  strike  the  test 
Through  each  man's  breast. 
Till  loyal  hearts  sLall  stand  coi  feet,  -^ 
And  may  God*  4  wrath  smite  all  the  rest  I 

in. 

"Toll  \  Roland,  toU  I 
Not  now  in  oid  St.  'Bavon's  tower  — 
Not  now  at  midnight  hour  — 
Not  now  from  River  Scheldt  to  Zuyder  Z« 

But  here,  —  this  side  the  sea  I  •— 

Toll  here,  in  broad,  bright  day  N« 

For  not  by  ni^ht  awaits 

A  noble  foe  without  the  gateSi 
Bat  perjured  friends  within  betray, 
And  do  the  deed  at  noon  I 

ToU  I  Roland,  toU  I 
Thy  soimd  is  not  too  soon  I 
To  arms  I  Ring  out  the  leader's  call  I 
Re-echo  it  from  East  to  West 
Till  every  hero's  breast 
Shall  swell  beneath  a  soldier's  crest  I  . 

ToU!  RoUmd,toUI 
Till  cottager  from  cottaee  wall 
Snatch  pouch  and  powder-horn  and  gm  f 
The  sure  bequeathed  them  to  the  son 
When  only  half  their  work  was  doM  1 

Toll  I  RoUind,  toll  I 
Tail  swords  frsm  scabbards  leap  I 

ToU  :  Roland,  toU  1 
What  tears  can  widows  weep 
Less  bitter  than  when  brave  men  fidl  I 

ToU  !  Roland,  toU  I 
In  shadowed  hut  and  haU 
/StaU  Ue  the  soldier's  pall. 
And  hearts  shaU  break  whUe  graves  an  HI 

Amen  I  so  God  hath  wiUedl 
And  may  His  grace  anoint  us  aU  1 


ly. 


ToUl  Roland,  tolll 
The  Dragon  on  thy  tower 
Stands  sentry  to  this  hour, 
And  Freedom  so  stands  safe  in  GlieAlpi 
Ai}d  merrier  bells  now  ring, 
And  in  the  land's  serene  content, 
Men  shout,  *'  God  save  the  Kingl ", 

UntU  the  skies  are  rent  I 
So  let  it  be  I 
A  kingly  king  is  he 
Who  keeps  his  people  free  I 

ToU  I  Roland,  toU  I 
Ring  out  across  the  sea  ( 
No  longer  They,  but  We, 
Have  now  such  need  of  thee  I 

Toll  I  Roland,  toU  1 
Nor  ever  may  thy  throat 
Keeidumb  its  warning  note. 
Till  J^reedom's  perils  be  outbravad  W 

ToU !  Boiled,  toU  t 


,  -. 
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Till  Freedom's  flag,  whererer  wayed,  with  biff  lips,  flat  nose,  &o.    He  Hred"  in  the  tI- 

ShaU  shadow  not  a  man  enslayed  I  dnity  aQ  his  life,  and  was  therefore  familiar  with 

ToU  I  Roland,  toll  I  the  country,  which  rendered  him  a  very  yaluable 

Prom  northern  Uke  to  •o«thcm  strand  I  ^^^    Qq  Claiborne's  last  trip  inside  the  ene- 

»mi  aa^aJZa  aT^tI  *!.       '         J  ™y**  l"^6«i  tt^^r  scouting  around  as  much  as  ho 

Till  friend  and  foe,  at  thy  comman^  /  j^^  j^ '    .  j^^         .  ^    chickens  and  started 

Once  more  shall  clasp  each  other's  hand,  -  .  ZjI      tx-llr  y\  i^     •  ii    iT          ?  «"«w« 

And  shout,  one-yoicJd,"  God  save  the  land!-  ^^J^^'   His  road  led  past  the  house  of  a  secesh 

And  Uve  the  Und  that  God  hath  saved  I  doctor  nwaed  Roberts,  who  knew  him,  wid  who 

^^                  Xoll  I  Roland,  toll  I  ordered^  him  to  Etop,  which,  of  course,  Claiborne 

had  no  idea  of  doing,  and  kept  on,  when  the  doc- 

»  tor  fired  on  him,  and  ga  re  choie,  shouting  at  the 

__                 T»     '  •»*           r>       •  *               <.  ^P  o^  ^  voice.    The  negro  was  making  good 

Horses  at  Bull  Run.  ^  One  of  the  guns  of  time  towards  camp,  when  aU  at  once  he  was  con- 

Sherman's  battery  was  rescued  from  capture  by  fronted  by  a  whole  regiment  of  rebel  soldiers, 

Che  rebels,  and  brought  off  the  field  by  two  horses  ^ho  ordered  him  to  halt    For  a  moment  the 

Uiat  hod  been  shot  through  by  Minie  musket-  gcout  was  dumbfounded,  and  thought  his  hoar 

balls.    When  the  order,  "Forward,"  was  eiven,  y^^  gome ;  but  the  next  he  sung  out : 

Uiey  resolutely  straightened  out,  and  absolutely  «  The  Yankees  are  coming !  the  Yankees  are 

brought  off  the  gun.  coming  I " 

^  At  the  commencement  of  Uie  battle,  Lieut  Has-  .  «  ^ere  P  where  P  -  inquired  the  rebels, 

brouck,  of  the  West  Pomt  battery,  was  ndmg  a  «  ju^t  up  in  front  of  Dr.  Roberto'  house,  in  a 

Uttie  sorrel  horse.    In  a  short  time  he  was  shot  piece  of  woods."  returned  Sambo.    "  Dr.  R.  sent 

three  Umes,  and  from  loss  of  blood  became  too  ^e  down  to  tell  you  to  come  up  quick,  or  theyOl 

weak  for  further  service.    He  was  stripped  of  \^  ^^e  whole  of  us." 

bridle  and  saddle,  and  turned  loose,  as  his  owner  «« Come  m,  come  mto  camp,"  said  the  sol- 
supposed,  to  die.    In  the  heat  of  the  contest  diers. 

nptbing  more  was  thought  of  the  little  sorrel,  nor  «  j^o,  no,"  says  the  'cute  African,  "  I  have  got 

was  he  seen  again  un^  the  remnant  of  the  bat-  to  go  down  and  tell  the  cavalry  picketo,  and  cant 

tery  was  far  towards  Washington  on  the  reteeat  ^^5  a  second."    Bo  off  he  sprang  with  a  bound. 

It  paus^  at  CentreviUe,  and  whfle  resting  there,  running  for  dear  life,  the  rebs,  discovering  th« 

Lieut  Hasbrouck  was  delighted  to  be  joined  by  ^uBe,  chasing  him  for  three  mUes,  and  he  running 

hu  faithful  horse,  wluch,  by  a  strong  instinct,  had  gi^,  when  he  got  safely  into  camp,  but  mmos  bS 

oUyed  the  bugle  caU  to  retreat,  and  had  found  chickens,  whiSh  he  dropped  at  the  first  fire. 
Us  line  position  with  the  battery,  which  is  more 

tfian  most  of  the  human  mass  engaged  on  the  

ftdil  could  boast  of  doing.    He  went  safelv  into 

Washington,  recovered  o?  his  wounds,  ready  for  an  AFPEcnNO   Incident. —An  incident  Is 

another  fight            related  which  affords  a  striking  but  sad  iUustra- 

tion  of  the  cffecu  of  civil  war.    The  lady  in  ques- 

Incidents  op  the  Peninsula.  —  At  the  bat-  tion  has  resided  with  an  only  daughter  for  many 

tte  of  Hanover  Court  House,  Va.,  two  sergeanto  yeare  in  Alexandria.    About  nine  months  since. 


cool  way  of  disposing  of  pnsoners.     One,  an  naturally,  fell  in  love.    The  parenU  on  both  sides 

officer  of  the  Massachusetto  Ninth,  well  known  consenting,  the  parties  were  betrothed,  and  the 

in  Boston  as  a  professor  of  muscular  Christianity,  marriage  day  was  fixed  for  the  4th  of  July.    Li 

better  known  as  ''the  child  of  the  regiment,"  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Virginians  were 

while  rushing  through  the  woods  at  tlie  head  of  called  upon  to  decide  on  which  side  they  would 

his  companv,  came  upon  a  rebel    Seizing  the  stand.    The  ladies  declared  themselves  on  the 

•«  greyback  '*  by  the  coUar,  he  threw  him  over  aide  of  the  Government,  but  the  gentleman  jomad 

his  shoulder,  with,  "  Pick  him  up,  somebody,"   A  the  forces  of  his  State.    No  opportunity  was  af- 

little  Yankee,  marehing  down  by  the  side  of  a  forded  for  the  interchange  of  sentimento  between 

ibnoe  which  skurted  the  woods,  came  upon  a  the  young  folks,  or  anytoing  settled  as  to  their 

itrappuig  secesh,  who  attempted  to  seize  and  pull  future  movements.    Matters  thus  remained  till 

him  over  the  rails ;  but  the  little  one  bad  too  the  4th  of  July,  when,  exactly  within  an  hour  of 

much  science.   A  blow  with  the  butt  of  a  musket  the  time  originally  fixed  for  tne  marriage,  intelli- 

kvelled  seoesh  to  the  ground,  and  made  him  a  gence  was  received  at  the  residence  of  tlie  ladies 

prisoner.  .  tnat  the  young  man  had  been  shot  by  a  sentry 

two  da^s  before,  while  attempting  to  desert  and 

tXjTBNESS    OF  A    CONTRABAND  ScouT.  —  A  join  his  bride.    Ilis  betrothed  did  not  shed  a 

Mimle  letter  firom  West  Point,  Va.,  narrates  an  tear,  but,  standing  erect,  smUed,  and  then  re- 

«Hit{*ig  adventure  which  befell  a  negro  scout  in  marking  to  her  mother,  '*  I  am  going  to  desert 

^«mploy  of  the  Vnion  forces,  and  his  shrewd-  too,"  f(3l  to  the  5nor,  while  the  blood  bubbled 

in  tsoaping  firom  the  rebels.    His  name  was  firom  her  lips,  as  Ler  tcul  paiscd  hack  to  ***~ 

^omtb  and  he  was  a .  flill-blooded  Afiican,  who  gave  it 
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A  Draft  at  Sa  yank  ah,  Oa.  — A  correspond- 
ent at  Charleston  furnished  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  which  ensued  on  the  occasion 
of  a  draft  for  four  hundred  men  in  Sayannah,  to 
complete  a  req^uisitiou  for  troops,  the  requisite 
numDer  not  having  volunteered.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  the  business  men  and  mechanics  of  the  city 
were  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square  on  the  parade- 
ground,  all  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  when 
the  following  proceedings  took  place : 

"  The  Colonel  now  takes  his  piace  in  the  centre,  • 
and  from  the  hack  of  a  magnificent  horse,  in  a 
few  well-timed  remarks,  calls  for  volunteers. 
He  said  it  was  a  shame  that  a  Georgian  should 
submit  to  be  drafted,  and  dishonorable  to  a  citi- 
sen  of  Savannah  to  be  forced  into  the  service  of 
his  countr}'.  He  appealed  to  their  patriotism, 
their  pluck,  ond  their — pelf.  He  told  them  of 
good  clothes,  good  living,  and  fifty  dollars  bounty ; 
and  on  the  strength  ox  these  considerations,  in- 
Tited  everybody  to  walk  three  paces  in  front 
Nobody  did  it  An  ugly  pause  ensued,  worse 
than  a  dead  silence  between  the  ticking  of  a  con- 
versation. The  Colonel  thought  he  might  not 
have  been  heard  or  understood,  and  repeated  his 
catalogue  of  persuasions.  At  this  point  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  square  opened,  and  in  marched 
a  company  of  about  forty  stalwart  Irishmen, 
whom  their  Captain,  in  a  loud  and  exultant  tone, 
announced  as  the  Mitchell  Guards.  '  We  volunteer. 
Colonel,  in  a  body.'  The  Colonel  was  delighted. 
He  proposed  'three  cheers  for  the  Mitchell 
Ouaras,'  and  the  crowd  indulged  not  inordinately 
in  the  pulmonary  exercise.  The  requisite  num- 
ber did  not  seem  to  be  forthcoming,  however,  and 
the  Colonel  made  another  little  speech,  winding 
up  with  an  invitation  to  the  black  drummer  and 
fifer  to  perambulate  the  quadrangle  and  play 
Dixie ;  which  they  did,  but  they  came  as  they 
went — solitary  and  alone;  not  the  ghost  of  a 
volunteer  being  anywhere  visible  in  the  Ethio- 
pian wake.  The  Colonel  looked  as  blank  as  if  he 
was  getting  desperate,  and  a  draft  seemed  indis- 
pensable. 

As  a  dernier  resort  the  Colonel  directed  all 
who  had  excuses  to  advance  to  the  centre,  and 
submit  them  for  examination.  Did  you  eyer  see 
a  crowd  run  away  from  a  falling  building  at  a 
fire,  or  towards  a  dog-fight,  or  a  street-show  P  If 
you  have,  you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  tem- 
pestuous nature  of  the  wave  that  swept  towards 
the  little  table  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  around 
which  were  gathered  the  four  grave  gentlemen 
who  were  to  examine  the  documents.  It  was  a 
scene,  which,  as  an  uninterested  outsider,  one 
<x)uld  only  hold  his  sides  and  laugh  at  Hats 
were  crushed,  ribs  punched,  corns  smashed,  and 
clothes  torn.  Every  hand  held  its  magical  bit 
of  paper,  from  the  begrimed  digits  of  tne  indi- 
vidual just  from  a  stoole  or  a  foundery,  to  the 
dainty  gloved  extremity  of  the  dry  goods  clerk, 
just  from  his  counter.  Youn^  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  neat  and  nas^,  Americans,  Englishmen, 
Irishmen,Jj2ermans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Israel- 
ites, and  Gentiles,  all  went  to  make  up  the  mot- 
ley mass.    AY  hat  a  pretty  lot  of  sick  and  disa- 


bled individuals  there  were,  to  be  sure  t  Swelled 
arms,  limping  legs,  spine  liseases,  bad  eyes, 
3oms,  toothaches,  constitutional  debility  in  th> 
bread-basket,  eruptive  diseases,  deafness,  rheu* 
matism,  not  well  generally  —  thete,  and  a  tliou* 
sand  other  complaints,  were  rcpieeented  as  va» 
riously  and  hetcrogeneoisly  as  by  any  rrocessioo 
of  pilgrims  tliat  ever  visited  the  Jloly  Land. 

"  Aiid  so  the  doy  progressed,  nearly  ten  hours 
being  consumed  in  th^  endeavor  to  secure  a 
Iraft.  This  afternoon  the  absentees  were  gath- 
ered together,  and  the  efforts  renewed,  when, 
strange  to  say,  every  man  who  found  the  liability 
imminent  of  his  bemg  forced  to  enlist,  protested 
that  he  was  just  on  Uie  point  of  doing  so,  and 
willingly  put  his  name  to  the  roll."' 


Southern  Women.  —  A  gentleman  firom 
Charleston  says  that  everything  thelre  (Jan.  7, 
lb61,)  betokens  active  preparations  for  fight 
Last  Sunday,  he  says,  not  a  lady  was  at  the 
church  he  attended.  They  were  all  at  home 
making  cartridges  and  cylinders,  and  scraping 
lint  fhe  thousand  negroes  busy  in  buDding 
batteries,  so  far  from  inclining  to  insurrection^ 
were  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  at  tlie  prospect 
of  shooting  Uio  Yankees.  Extravagant  rejx>rt8 
were  current  as  to  the  hostile  designs  of  tJie 
Federal  Government,  such  as  that  the  Maoedo* 
nion  was  on  her  way  with  five  hundred  troopi; 


A  Model  Bodt-Guabd.  —  "  Brick  "  Pome- 
roy,  of  the  Li  Crosse  Wisconsin,  on  being  in- 
vited  to  assist  In  forming  a  body-guard  for  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  after  due  consideration  decided  to 
"  go  in,"  provided  the  following  basii  could  be 
adopted  and  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout  the 
war: 

The  company  shall  be  entirely  composed  of 
colonels,  wno  shall  draw  pay  and  rations  in 
advance. 

Every  man  shall  have  a  commission,  two  ser- 
vants,  and  white  kids. 

Each  man  shall  be  mounted  in  a  covered  bug- 
gy, drawn  by  two  white  stallions. 

Under  the  seat  of  each  buggy  shall  be  a  cup- 
board, containing  cold  chicken,  pounded  ice,  and 
champafi^e,  a  la  members  of  Congress  and  mil* 
itary  oihcers  at  Bull  Run. 

Each  man  shall  have  plenty  of  cards  and  red 
chips  to  play  poker  with. 

The  only  side-arms  to  be  opera-glasses,  cham- 
pagne glasses,  and  gold-headed  canes. 

The  duty  of  the  company  shall  be  to  take  ob- 
servatioiis  of  battle,  and  on  no  account  shall  it 
be  allowed  to  approach  nearer  than  ten  miles  U> 
the  seat  of  war. 

Behind  each  buggy  shall  be  an  ambulance,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  converted  into  a  first-dtss' 
boardmg-house  in  the  daytime,  and  a  sumptuous 
sleeping  and  dressing  room  at  nigkt. 

The  regimental  Imnd  must  m  composed  of 
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pianos  and  guitan,  played  by  young  ladies,  who 
shall  neyer  play  a  qnickstep  except  in  case  of 
rffstreat     , 

Kcvejlle  shall  not  be  sounded  till  late  break- 
fut  lime,  and  not  then  if  any  one  of  the  regiment 
ba3  a  headache. 

In  case  of  a  forced  march  into  an  enemy's 
country,  two  miles  a  week  shall  bo  the  maximum, 
and  no  marches  shall  be  made  except  the  coun- 
try abound  in  game,  or  if  any  member  of  the 
regiment  object. 

Kid  gloves,  gold  toothpicks,  cologne,  hair- 
dressing,  silk  underclothes,  cosmetics,  and  all 
other  rations,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Qovem- 
ment. 

Each  member  of  the  regiment  shall  be  allowed 
a  \reporter  for  some  New  York  paper,  who  shall 
draw  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  week,  for 
puflfs,  fVom  tne  incidental  fund. 

Every  member  shall  bo.  in  command,  and  when 
one  IB  promoted,  all  are  to  be. 

Ck>mmi8sions  never  to  be  revoked. 


The  Fight  at  Bio  Bethel.^ — The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  was  given 
by  a  Confederate  soldier,  who  participated  in  the 
defence:  *'An  engagement  lasting  four  hours 
toqk  place  yesterday,  June  10,  between  five  regi- 
ments of  tne  troops  from  Old  Point,  and  1100 
Confederate  troops,  consisting  of  Virginians  and 
North  Carolinians  under  Oen.  Magruder,  at 
Bethel  Church,  York  County.    Before  telling  you 

I  of  the  battle,  I  will  give  you  some  circumstances 
preceding  it  About  two  weeks  ago,  a  party  of 
tliree  hundred  Yankees  came  up  from  Hampton, 
and  occupied  Bethel  Church,  which  position  tlicy 
held  a  day  or  two,  and  then  retired,  leaving 
written  on  the  walls  of  the  church  several  inscrip- 
tions, such  as  'Death  to  the  Traitors,'  'Down 
with  the  Rebels,' &0.  To  nearly  all  these  the 
names  of  the  writers  were  defiantly  signed,  and 
all  of  the  penmen  signed  themselves  as  from  New 
York,  except  one,  who  was  from  Boston,  Mass., 
U.  S.  To  these  excursions  into  the  interior,  of 
which  this  was  the  boldest,  Oen.  Magruder  de- 
termined .to  put  a  stop,  and   accordingly  filled 

.  the  place,  after  the  Yankees  left,  with  a  few  com- 

Sanies  of  his  own  troops.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
etermined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  on  Wednesday  last,  Stanard's  bat- 
tery or  the  Howitzer  Battalion  was  ordered  down 
to  the  church,  where  it  was  soon  joined  by  a  por- 
tion of  Brown's  battery  of  the  same  corns.  The 
North  Carolina  regiment,  under  Col.  Hill,  was 
also  there,  making  in  all  about  1100  men, 
and  seven  howitzer  guns.  On  Saturday  last  the 
first  excursion  of  considerable  importance  was 
made.  A  detachment  of  200  infantry ^md  ahow- 
IXzer  gun  under  Major  Randolph,  and  one  of  70 
\nfantrY  and  another  howitzer  under  Major  Lane, 
^f  the  North  Carolina  regiment,  started  different 
.  routes  to  cut  off  a  party  which  had  left  Hampton. 
The  party  was  seen  and  fired  at  by  Major  Kan- 
dolplrs  detachment,  but  made  such  fast  time  that 
.'.  they,  tioaped.    The  troops  under  Major  Land 


passed  within  sight  of  Hampton,  and  as  they 
turned  .  p  the  road  to  let  nm  to  Bethel,  encoun- 
tered tha  Yankees,  numbering  about  00,  who  were 
intrenched  behind  a  fence  in  the  field,  protectee^ 
by  a  high  bank.  Our  ad/anoe  guard  fired  on 
them,  and  m  anothei  moment  the  North  Caro- 
linians were  dashine  oyer  the  fence  in  regulai 
French  (not  New  Yi^tk)  2^'iuavo  style,  firing  at 
them  in  real  squirre  Miunting  style.  The  Yan- 
kees fied  for  their  lives  after  nrin^  for  about 
thrfe  minutes  without  effect,  leaving  behind 
them  three  dead  and  a  priuoner.  The  Mlovr  was 
a  stout,  ugly  fellow,  from  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  said 
he  had  notlung  against  the  South,  but  somebody 
must  be  soldiers,  and  he  thought  he  had  as  well 
enlist  None  of  our  men  were  hurt.  This  bold 
excursion,  under  the  very  guns  of  the  enemy,  de- 
termined &e  authorities  at  Old  Point  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  and  clear  us  out  from  BetheL  This 
determination  was  conveyed  to  us  from  persons 
who  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy. 
On  Monday  morning,  600  infantry  and  two  guns, 
under  Oen.  Magruder,  left  tlie  camp  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Hampton,  but  alter  advaucinff  a 
mile  or  two,  received  information  that  the  ^n- 
kees  were  coming  in  large  force.  We  then  re- 
tired, and  after  reaching  camn  the  guns  wera 
placed  in  battery,  and  the  infantry  took  their 
places  behind  their  breastwork.  Everybody  was 
cool,  and  all  were  anxious  to  give  the  invaders  a 
^od  reception.  *  Aboi4  nine  o'clock,  the  fflittciv 
mg  bayonets  of  the  en'emy  appeared  on  tne  hill 
opi)08ite,  and  above  them  waved  the  Star-span- 
gled Banner.  The  moment  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn advanced  far  enough  to  show  one  or  two 
companies,  the  Parrott  gun  of  the  Howitzer-Bat- 
tery opened  on  them,  thi'owing  a  shell  ri^ht  into 
their  midst  Their  ranks  broke  in  confusion,  and 
the  column,  or  as  much  of  it  as  we  could  see)  re- 
treated I)cliind  two  small  farm-houses.  From 
their  position  a  fire  was  opened  on  us,  which  was 
replied  to  by  our  bjittcry,  which  commanded  the 
routo  of  tlicir  approach.  Our  firing  was  excel- 
lent, and  the  shells  scattered  in  all  directions 
when  they  burst  They  could  hardly  approach 
the  guns  which  they  were  firing  for  the  shelli 
which  came  from  our  battery.  Within  our  en- 
campment fell  a  perfect  hail-storm  of  canister-shot, 
bullets,  and  balls.  Remarkable  to  say,  not  one 
of  our  men  was  killed  inside  of  our  encampment 
Several  horses  were  slain  by  the  shells  and  bul- 
lets. Finding  tliat  bombardment  would  not  an- 
swer, the  enemy,  about  eleven  o'clock,  tried  to 
carry  the  position  by  assault,  but  met  a  terrible 
repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  infantry  as  he  tried  to 
scale  the  breastworks.  The  men  disregarded 
sometimes  the  defences  erected  for  them,  and, 
leaping  on  the  embankment,  stood  and  fired  at 
the  Yankees,  cutting  them  down  as  Uiey  came 
up.  One  cum])uny  of  the  New  York  7th  itegi- 
ment,  under  Capt  Winthrop,  attempted  to  take 
the  redoubt  on  tbe  left.  The  marsh  they  crcssed 
was  strewn  with  their  bodies.  Their  Cantain,  a 
fine-looking  man,  reached  the  fence,  and,  leaping 
on  a  log,  waved  his  sword,  orybg, '  Come  on, 
boys  I  one  charge,  ard  the  day  b  ours  I'    The 
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words  were  his  last,  for  a  Carolina  rifle  ended 
his  life  the  next  moment,  and  his  men  fled  in  ter- 
ror back.  At  the  redoubt  on  the  right,  a  com- 
pany of  about  300  New  York  Zouavea  charged 
9n^  of  our  guns,  but  could  not  stand  the  Are  of 
{ht  infantry,  and  retreated  precipitately.  During 
tieee  charges  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  on  the 
XitW  were  attempting  to  concentrate  for  a  general 
ajSMult,  but  the  shells  from  the  Howitzer  Bat- 
tery prevented  them.  As  one  regiment  would 
give  u])  the  efibrt,  another  would  bo  marched  to 
the  position,  but  with  no  better  success,  for  a 
shell  would  scatter  them  like  chafll  The  men  did 
not  seem  able  to  stand  Are  at  all.  About  one 
o'clock  their  guns  were  silenced,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments after,  their  infantry  retreated  precipitately 
down  the  road  to  Hampton.  Our  cavalry,  num- 
bering three  companies,  went  in  pursuit,  and  har- 
assed them  down  to  the  edge  ol  Hampton.  As 
tbey  retreated  many  of  the  wounded  fell  along 
the  road  and  died,  and  tlie  whole  road  to  Hamp- 
ton was  strewn  with  haversacks,  overcoats,  can- 
teens, muskets,  &c.,  which  the  men  had  thrown 
ofl"  in  tlieir  retreat  After  the  battle,  I  visited 
the  position  the^  held.  The  houses  behind  which 
they  had  been  hid  had  been  burned  by  our  troops. 
Around  the  yard  were  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men 
who  had  been  killed  by  our  cannon,  mangled  in 
the  most  frightful  manner  by  the  shells.  The 
uniforms  on  the  bodies  were  very  different,  and 
many  of  them  arc  like  those  of  tne  Virginia  sol- 
diery. A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  tne  point 
to  which  they  had  carried  some  of  their  wounded, 
who  h"d  since  died.  The  gay-looking  uniforms 
of  the  New  York  Zouaves  contrasted  greatly  with 
the  ])ale,  fixed  faces  of  their  dead  owners.  Go- 
ing to  the  swam(),  through  wliich  they  attempted 
to  pass  to  assault  our  lines,  presented  another 
bloody  scene.  Bodies  dotted  the  black  morass 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  saw  one  boyish, 
delicate-looking  fellow  lying  on  the  mud,  with  a 
bullet-hole  through  his  breast.  One  hand  was 
pressed  on  the  wound,  from  which  his  life-blood 
Lad  poured,  and  the  other  was  clinched  in  the 
grass  that  grew  near  him.  Lying  on  the  ground 
was  a  Testament  which  had  fallen  from  hia  pock- 
et, dabbled  with  blood.  On  opening  the  cover,  I 
found  the  printed  inscription  :  *  Presented  to  the 
Defenders  of  their  Country  by  the  New  York 
Bible  Society.'  A  United  *  States  flag  was  also 
sUimped  on  the  title-page.  Among  the  haver- 
sacks picked  up  along  the  route  were  many  let- 
ters from  the  Northern  States,  asking  if  they 
liked  the  Southern  farms,  and  if  the  Southern 
barbarians  had  been  whipped  out  yet  The  force 
of  the  enemy  brought  against  us  was  4000,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  six  prisoners  we 
took.  Ours  was  1 100.  Ilieir  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  must  be  nearly  200.  Our  loss  is  one 
killed  and  three  wounded.  The  fatal  case  was 
that  of  a  North  Carolinian  who  volunteered  to 
fire  one  of  the  houses  behind  which  they  were 
stationed.  He  started  from  the  breastwork  to 
accomplish  it,  but  was  shot  in  the  head.  He 
died  tliis  morning  in  the  hospitaL  The  wounded 
are  Hairy  Shook,  of  Richmond^  of  Brown's  bat- 


tery, shot  in  the  wrist ;  John  Werth,  of  Rioh- 
mond,  of  the  same  battery,  shot  in  the  le^,  and ' 
Lieut  Hudnall,  of  the  same  battery,  sh  Jt  in  tha 
foot  None  of  the  wounds  are  serous.  Tha 
Louisiana  regiment  arrl/ei  p.liout  one  h^'ur  tfYer 
the  fight  was  over." 


Incident  of  War.  —  Ons  of  the  most  inter- 
esting incidents  of  the  battle  of  Bull  llun,  says  a 
Southerr  journal,  is  prescLted  in  the  case  of 
Willie  F.  \Iangum,  Jr.,  son  of  Ex-Senator  Man- 
gum,  of  North  Carolina.  This  young  man  was 
attached  to  Col.  Fisher's  regiment,  and  owes  the 
preservation  of  his  life  to  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
presented  him  by  his  sister.  He' had  the  good 
book  in  his  lefl  coat-pocket  It  was  struck  oy  a 
ball  near  the  edge,  but  the  book  changed  the  di- 
rection of  the  bullet,  and  it  glanced  ofr,  inflicting 
n  severe,  but  not  dangerous  flesh  wound.  The 
book  was  saturated  with  blood,  but  the  advice 
written  on  a  fly-leaf  by  the  sister  who  gave  it  was 
perfectly  legible. 


Old  Hannah.  —  "  When  I  was  in  Jefierson,  in 
the  fall  of  1802,"  said  Robert  Collyer,  "I  found 
the  hospitals  in  the  most  fearful  condition  you 
can  imagine.  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  you  all  the 
scenes  I  saw ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  one  poor 
fellow  had  lain  there  sick  on  the  boards,  and  seen 
five  men  carried  away  dead,  one  after  another, 
from  his  side.  He  was  worn  to  a  skeleton,  worn 
tlirough,  so  that  great  sores  were  all  ovsr  hit 
back,  and  filthy  beyond  description. 

'*  One  day,  a  little  before  my  visit,  old  Hannah, 
a  black  woman,  who  had  some  wasliing  to  do  for 
a  doctor,  went  down  the  ward  to  hunt  him  up. 
She  saw  tliis  dying  man,  and  had  compassion  on 
him,  and  said,  '  O,  doctor,  let  me  bring  this  man 
to  my  bed,  to  keep  him  off  the  floor.' 

'*  The  doctor  said,  '  The  man  is  dying ;  he  will 
be  dead  to-morrow.'  To-morrow  came,  and  old 
Hannah  could  not  rest  She  went  to  see  the 
man,  and  he  was  still  alive.  Then  she  got  some 
help,  took  her  bed,  put  the  man  on  it,  and  car- 
ried him  boldly  to  her  shanty ;  then  she  washed 
him  uU  over,  as  a  woman  wiuihes  a  baby,  and  fed 
him  with  a  spoon,  and  fought  death,  hand  to 
hand,  day  and  night,  and  beat  him  back,  and 
saved  the  soldier's  life. 

"  The  day  before  I  went  to  Jefferson,  the  man 
had  gone  on  a  furlough  to  his  home  in  Indiana. 
He  besought  Hannah  to  go  with  him,  but  she 
could  not  spa^e  time ;  there  was  all  that  washing 
to  do.  She  went  with  him  to  the  steamboat,  sot 
him  fixed  just  to  her  mind,  and  then  kissed  hnn, 
and  the  man  lifled  up  his  voice,  as  she  left,  aiid 
wept  like  a  child.  I  say  we  have  grown  noble  in 
our  suffering." 


A  Loyal  Pigeon.  —  The  following  is  a  trie 
and  singularly  remarkable  story  of  a  pigeon  cep- 
tured  by  Mr.  Tinker,  a  team  iter  of  the  Forty- 
second  New  York  Volunteersi  while  the  regiment 
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was  encamped  at  Kalorama  Heights,  Va.  Mr. 
Tinker  made  a  pet  of  him,  and  kept  him  in  camp 
until  they  started  for'  Poolesvilie.  Strange  to 
sajr,  the  pi^on  followed  on  with  the  train,  ooca- 
•ioiidly  nymg  away  at  a  great  distance,  hut  al- 
ways returning,  and,  when  weary,  would  alight 
en  some  wagon  of  the  train. 

At  night  ne  was  sure  to  come  home,  and, 
watchinff  his  opportunity,  would  select  a  posi- 
tion, ana  ouietly  go  to  roost  in  Tinker's  wagon. 

Many  or  the  men  in  the  regiment  took  a  fancy 
to  him,  and  he  soon  became  a  general  favorite. 
From  Poolesvilie  he  followed  to  Washington,  and 
down  to  the  dock,  where  Tinker  took  him  on 
board  the  steamer ;  so  he  went  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, thence  to  Yorktown,  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  flights  over  and  beyond  the  ene- 
my's works,  but  was  always  sure  to  return  at 
evening,  to  roost  and  receive  his  food  \xl  Tinker's 
wagon.  From  thence  he  went  all  through  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  afterwards  to  Antietam, 
and  Harper's  Ferry,  witnessing  all  the  battles 
fought  b^  his  regiment 

By  this  time  he  had  gained  so  much  favor, 
that  a  friend  offered  tweutv-five  dollars  to  pur- 
olLSse  him ;  but  Tinker  would  not  sell  him  at  any 
price,  and  soon  after  sent  him  home  as  a  present 
to  some  friend.  It  might  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  future  movements  of  this  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  feathered  tribe,  but  none  will  doubt 
his  instinctive  loyalty,  and  attachment  to  the  old 
Tammany  regiment 

Any  of  the  brave  Forty-second  boys,  who  read 
this  history  of  their  favorite,  will  attest  the  ti'uth 
of  these  statements,  and  be  pleased  to  see  him 
honored  by  this  history  of  his  wanderings.  Such 
devotion  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  character  of  the  Tammany  regi- 
ment in  the  field,  and  worthy  of  imitation  by 
those  who  have  more  than  instinct  to  guide 
them.  

Southern  Ideas  of  Northern  Bravery. 
— The  Cliinese  and  the  Yankees  are  exceedingly 
alike,  and  we  have  always  thought  that  they  were 
much  more  nearly  related  than  the  Japanese  and 
the  almond-eyed  people  of  the  Flowery  King- 
dom. 

When  a  Chinaman  prepares  for  war — measur- 
ing his  enemy's  courage  by  his  own  —  he  attempts 
to  work  upon  his  fears.  He  puts  on  a  hideous 
mask,  arms  himself  with  a  huge  shield,  upon 
which  he  paints  some  unearthly  monster;  land, 
when  thus  accoutred,  he  goes  forth  in  cold  sweat 
to  encounter  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  he  be- 
holds his  adversary,  he  utters  a  fearful  roar, 
broadsides  his  shield,  and  if  his  opponent  does 
not  at  once  take  to  his  heels,  John  Chinaman  al- 
ways does. 

The  wars  of  New  England  have  always  been 
conducted  upon  the  Chinese  plan.  To  hear  their 
orators,  and  read  their  newspapers,  one  would 
suppose  that  he  was  looking  at  a  Chinaman 
clot-ned  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
mask,  shield,  and  stinL-pot  The  Yankee  orators 
are  only  equalled  by  the  Yankee  editors  in  deeds 


of. valor.  Let  war  be  breathed,  and  the  fii«t 
swear  to  a  man  that  they  are  ready  and  aniiouf 
to  exterminate  creation,  whilst  the  latter,  not  con^ 
tent,  like  Alexander,  to  sigh  for  more  worlds  to 
conquer,  threaten  to  destroy  the  laws  of  gravity, 
and  lay  violent  hands  u])on  the  whole  planetary 
system.  Yet,  these  war  mandarins  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Society,  and  would  no  more 
think  of  resenting  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  the  se- 
duction of  a  wi£,  or  the  dishonor  of  a  daugh 
ter,  than  they  would  of  flying.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten how  all  Massachusetts  collected  in  Boston 
when  Anthony  Burns  was  to  bo  delivered  to  his 
Virginia  master,  and  swore  that  it  should  not  be 
done.  A  single  file  of  soldiers,  however,  marched 
the  fugitive  from  State  Street  to  the  lower  end  of 
Long  Wharf,  through  miles  of  streets  packed  with 
valorous  fanatics,  who  did  nothing  but  sing  old 
Puritdn  h}'mns,  with  a  most  hideous  and  barba- 
rous disregard  to  metre.  —  BichmofuL  Examitier, 


Incidents  of  the  Fort  Donelson  Floirr. 
—  Immediately  after  the  surrender,  Capt  T.  I. 
Newshara  (Gen.  Smith's  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral) rcile  up  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Buck- 
ner,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  rebel  com- 
mander. Capt  Newsham  was  mounted  on  a 
splendid  white  charger.  Buckner,  noticing  the 
horse,  inquired  if  ho  was  the  individual  who  rode 
that  horse  during  the  battle  the  day  previous, 
Capt  N.  replied  yes.  "Then,"  said  Buckner^ 
"  you  certainly  bear  a  charmed  life.  You  uU 
tracted  my  attention  during  the  entire  day.  I 
ordered  and  saw  our  most  experienced  gunners 
fire  at  you  six  times  from  a  six-pounder  rifled 
gun,  and  noticed  other  gunners  aiming  at  you 
also."  Capt  Newsham  informed  me  tliat  two 
rifled  ten-pound  solid  shots  passed  close  by  his 
back,  between  it  and  his  horse's  rump.  Several 
passed  above  his  head,  the  wind  or  which  was 
felt  by  him.  Another  passed  so  near  to  his  face 
that  he  felt  the  gust  of  the  concussion  of  the 
air.  Sev-ercl  others  passed  between  his  body  and 
his  horse's  head,  and  a  charge  of  grape  passed 
under  his  horse  without  injuring  him.  The  skin 
of  his  horse,  however,  was  barked  in  several 
places,  but  the  animal  was  not  disubled. 

When  Capt  N.  was  riding  into  the  fort,  he 
discovered  a  very  remarkable  looking  gun  lying 
nepr  the  breastworks.  Near  by  was  a  rebel  who  had 
it  m  charge.  The  Captain  told  the  rebel  he  would 
take  it  in  charge,  when  the  rebel  told  him  that 
it  was  the  property  oi  his  Captain,  named  Naugh- 
ton.  Capt  Newsham  replied  that  it  would  be 
safer  in  his  hands  than  in  tliose  of  the  rebels,  and 
giving  the  rebel  his  name,  and  telling  him  he 
would  be  responsible  for  it,  he  rode  on.  The 
gun  referred  to  is  most  remarkable ;  it  is  a 
Turkish  arm,  the  stock  of  which  is  of  a  peculiar 
shape,  and  very  bulky.  The  bands  of  th.e  piece 
are  of  pure  silver,  inlaid  with  figured  gold  and 
ivory.  The  barrel  is  of  Damascus  steel,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  bore,  and  rifled.  The  gun  it 
said  to  have  cost  eleven  hundred  dollars.  The 
owner  of  it,,  Capt  Naughton,  upon  learning  who 
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had  poMeMion  of  it,  Capt  NewBham  having  been 
described  to  him,  said  toat  Capt  N.  wan  welcome 
to  keep  it ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
taken  deliberate  aim  at  him  with  it  eleven  times, 
and  had  seldom  before  been  known  to  miss  his  mark. 
Quito  ns  much  astonishment  mn^  be  felt  at  the 
miraculous  escape  of  Ocnerol  Smith,  as  he  never 
for  a  moment  screened  liimself  from  the  contin- 
ttous  fire  of  tlie  rebel  cannon  and  musketry.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that  he  was  never  seen  to  (lodge 
a  shot  during  the  entire  fight,  while  all  the  of- 
ficers around  him  kept  ducking  their  heads  when- 
ever the  enemy's  cannon  belched  forth  their  fearful 
messengers,  but  rode  majestically  along  his  lines 
and  among  his  men,  where  ball,  and  shot,  and  fthell 
fell  like  showers  of  hail  around  him,  as  though 
some  revelation  had  given  him  assurance  of  safety. 

At  one  time,  while  swinging  his  sword  above  his 
head,  a  ten-pound  solid  shot  passed  between  his 
arm  and  head,  another  passed  in  such  close  prox- 
imity to  his  head  as  to  raise  his  cap,  and  a  spent 
grapcshot  struck  him  in  the  stomach.  There  were 
fourteen  mounted  men,  his  stafl*,  and  orderlies,  at* 
tending  upon  Gen.  Smith,  and,  strange,  to  relate, 
not  one  of  them  was  hit,  although  men  were  struck 
down  by  shot  and  shell  between  their  horses  and 
on  all  sides  of  them.  Gen.  Smith  showed  himself  a 
true  soldier  in  sharing  tlie  same  hardships  with  his 
men,  as  on  the  night  of  the  battle,  and  preceding 
the  surrender,  he  slept  by  the  side  of  a  log,  wrapped 
in  his  blankets,  without  any  tent  to  cover  him 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  his  feet 
towards  his  camp-fire,  with  the  cold  so  intense 
that  his  blankets  caught  fire  at  his  feet  and  burned 
into  his  boots  before  he  felt  the  heat. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  a  very  remark- 
able and  praiseworthy'  case  of  a  young  man  at- 
tached to  the  Thirty-m*st  regiment  of  Ulinois  vol- 
unteers (Colonel  J  ohn  A.  Xo^an).  He  received 
a  musket-shot  wound  in  the  right  thigh,  the  ball 
passing  throu'rh  the  intervening  flesh,  and  lodg- 
ing in  the  left  thigh.  The  boy  repaired  to  the  rear, 
and  applied  to  the  doctor  to  dress  his  wound. 
He,  however,  manifested  a  peculiar  reserve  in  the 
matter,  requesting  the  doctor  to  keep  his  misfor- 
tune a  secret  from  his  comrades  and  officers. 

He  then  asked  the  surgeon  if  he  would  dress  his 
wound  at  once  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
return  to  the  fight.  The  surgeon  told  him  that 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  his  return, 
and  that  he  had  better  go  to  the  hospital ;  but 
the  young  brave  insisted  upon  going  back,  ofler- 
iDg  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  it  the  fact  that  he 
had  fired  twenty-two  rounds  ai^r  receiving  his 
wound,  and  he  was  confident  he  could  fire  as 
many  more  after  his  wound  should  be  dressed. 
The  surgeon  found  he  could  not  prevent  his  re- 
turning to  the  field ;  so  he  attended  to  his  wants, 
and  the  young  soldier  went  off  to  rejoin  his  com- 
rades in  their  struggle,  and  remained,  dealing  out 
liis  axumunition  to  good  account  until  the  day 
was  over,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him. 
Several  days  after,  he  returned  to  the  doctor  to 
have  his  wound  re-dressed,  and  oontiuued  to  pay 
him  daily  visits  in  his  leisure  hoursi  attending  to 
dat)  in  the  mean  time. 
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A  ease  in  some  particulars  not  dissimilar  to  tha 
above  is  related  of  a  boy  about  eleven  rears  old, 
whose  father,  a  volunteer,  had  been  takr  n  ]iris-' 
oner  by  the  rebels  some  time  before.  Ihe  boy 
smuggled  himself  on  board  one  of  the  tra^pporU 
at  Cincinnati,  Inden  sith  troops  for  this  point 
On  the  field,  tho  nu  rning  of  the  great  fignt,  he 
joined  .Le  Seventy-eighth  Oliio,  and  being  queft> 
tioned  by  one  of  the  officers,  he  told  him  of  Ids 
father  having  been  taken  prisoner,  and,  having 
no  mother,  he  had  no  one  to  care  for  him,  and  he 
wanted  to  fight  his  father's  cantors.  The  officer 
tried  to  get  nim  to  tu/n  back,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  denied.  So  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  mus- 
ket, and  went  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  He 
finally  by  degrees  crept  up  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  i-ebel  intrenchments,  ind  posted  himself 
bejind  a  tree,  firom  which  he  kept  firing  as  often 
as  he  could  see  a  head  to  fire  at  He  was  aoon 
discovered  by  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  who 
endeavored  to  drive  him  away  from  his  position, 
as  he  kept  picking  them  ofi'very  frequently.  One 
of  tlie  rebels,  who  was  outsid')  of  the  work,  got 
sight  on  the  boy  with  his  rifle,  but  before  he  get 
his  piece  off,  the  little  warrior  fired,  and  down 
went  Mr.  KebeL  As  the  rebel  had  a  fine  Minie 
rifle,  the  boy  ran  out  and  picked  it  up,  taking 
time  to  get  pouch  and  balls,  together  with  his 
knapsack,  while  the  bullets  were  flying  on  all 
sides  of  him ;  and  then  he  retreated  to  his  wooden 
breastwork,  where  he  renewed  his  fu*e,  and  with  a 
little  better  success,;  and,  after  being  in  the  fight 
all  day,  he  returned  to  the  Seventy-eighth  al 
night  with  his  prizes.  This  story  might  appear 
incredible  for  one  so  young  to  be  the  hero,  out  it 
is  vouched  for  by  a  number  of  officers  and  men 
who  saw  the  boy  on  the  field  and  in  the  position 
mentioned,  una  many  •  saw  him  shoot  the  rebel 
referred  to,  benides  several  others. 

Another  case,  very  similar  to  the  last,  is  that  of 
one  of  Dirge's  sharpshooters,  who  succeeded  in 
getting  wiiliin  speaking  distance  of  the  foil, 
where  he  planted  himseu  behind  a  stump,  and  by 
his  unerring  aim,  succeeded  in  keeping  one  of 
their  guns  silent  during  the  whole  day.  As  fast  as 
the  men  appeared  to  man  it,  they  were  let  down 
by  a  shot  from  his  rifle.  Everv  eflbrt  was  mode  to 
dislodge  him  from  his  death-dealing  position,  but 
without  effect  He  kept  it  until  tho  rebels,  find- 
ing it  to  be  certain  death  to  attempt  to  man  the 
gun,  completely  abandoned  it  This  case  has 
been  presented  to  General  Grant,  and  will  doubt- 
less receive,  as  it  should,  si)ecial  mention. 

A  surprising  case  (if  escape  from  instantaneous 
death  is  presented  bv  one  of  the  surgeons  who 
was  on  the  field  during  the  day.  A  ])rivate  in 
the  Eighteentli  Illinois  regiment  was  struck  in 
the  thi^h  by  a  twelve-pound  round  shell,  which 
buried  Itself  in  the  thigh,  but  did  not  explode. 
It  was  cut  out  on  the  field  by  Dr.  Davis,  suiw 
geon  of  the  Eigliteenth  Illinois  regiment  llie 
limb  was,  of  course,  terribly  shattered,  rendering 
amputation  necessary. 

An  instance  of  unprecedented  endurance  and 
patience  occurred  at  the  hospital  on  the  right 
wing.    The  columns  having  oeen  forced  back, 
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Ibe  hotpital,  which  wM  a  little  up  from  the  roed, 
had  come  within  range  of  the  reliela*  fire,  and  va* 
fut  becoming  an  uiipleatant  poaition,  but  no 
damage  was  done  to  it.  Ju»t  about  thia  time,  a 
Door  fellow  came  aauntering  leiiurely  along,  with 
the  lower  part  of  hia  arm  daiigliog  from  the  port 
aboM  the  elbow,  it  having  been  atruek  with  a 
grape-ahoL  Meeting  the  aurgeon  in  the  houaa, 
who  waa  busily  attending  to  other  wounded,  he 
inquired  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  could  at- 
tend to  him,  and  was  told,  in  a  few  minutea. 
"  All  right,"  aaid  the  wounded  man,  and  then 
walked  outiide  and  watched  the  progreaa  of  the 
battle  for  a  abort  time,  and  then  returned  and 
waited  the  lurgcon't  opportunit]'  to  attend  to 
him.  The  arm  was  amputated  without  a  mur- 
mur from  the  unfortunate  mon.  After  the  stump 
was  bound  up,  the  raunc  man  put  hia  good  hand 
into  hia  pocket  and  took  out  a  piece  of  tobacco, 
from  which  he  took  a  chew,  then  walking  over 
to  the  6re,  be  leaned  hia  well  arm  ogainat  the 
mantel-piece,  and  realed  hi*  bead  against  his  arm, 
and  kept  iquirtiog  tj)bacco-juice  into  Uie  &re, 
,  wbiitt  Ilia  eyea  were  cait  into  the  flamea,  all  with 
.  the  moat  astonishing  compoaure,  aa  though  he 
waa  indulging  in  aome  pleasant  reverie.  He  re- 
mained in  thia  poaition  for  aome  time,  then  walked 
off,  and  went  out  of  aight  nco^  where  the  fighting 
was  going  on. 

A  young  man  came  atrol^ng  down  to  the  trans- 
port with  one  arm  amputated ;  and  in  the  well 
Dand  he  held  three  chickens,  which  he  had  cap- 
tured. A  atoward  of  one  of  the  boats  stepped  up 
to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  sell  the 
ehickens.  He  looked  at  the  chickens  for  a  litda 
while,  ond  replied,  "  Well,  no.  1  bad  so  much 
trouble  in  oatoliing  the  d— d  tbingi,  I  believe  111 
akt  'em  myself  i "  and  off  he  went  with  bia  fovi 
priaoners. 

Orderly-Sergeant  Charles  A,  Bedard,  Company 
H.  of  the  immortal  Eleventh  Illinoiii,  wai  killed 
in  the  morning  fight  of  the  15th  inst  He  was 
a  brother  of  Frank  W.  Bedard,  of  the  St  Charles 
Hotel,  at  Cairo.  His  braiery  and  edolnesa  on 
the  field  during  a  moat  teriiAo  fire  from  the 
enemy  are  spoken  of  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
(cnnt  by  officera  and  men.  His  only  attention 
during  the  severest  of  the  fight  appeared  to 
be  ij     '        "       ■■  ■     " 


)r  in  the  ranks,  moving  along  in  the  face 
the  foe,  watching  with  jealous  care  his  men  in 
ebor^,  aa  on  he  pushed,  loading,  firing,  and  re- 
loadmg  bia  [uece. 


THE  PICKET  GUAHD. 


''  Aui  qaiet  along  tha  Potomae,"  tbe^  say, 

"Except  now  and  then  a  stray  puket 
If  shot,  as  ho  walk*  on  hia  beat  to  and  fro, 

Dy  a  rifl^nian  in  the  thicket, 
lis  Loihing  — a  private  or  two,  now  and  then, 

Will  not  count  in  the  news  of  the  battle ; 
Not  an  officer  lost  —  only  one  of  the  man, 

ftlMming  out,  all  alone,  the  death-rattle." 


All  qolet  along  the  Potomac  to>nlght, 

Where  the  soldiors  lie  peacefiiUy  draai 
Their  tents,  in  the  rays  of  the  dear  ai 


Ur  the  light  of  the  watch-flrts,  are  gleaming. 
A  tremulous  si(>h,  as  the  gentls  night  wind 

Through  the  forest  leaves  solUy  u  creepins : 
While  stars  up  above,  with  their  glittering  eyes, 

Keep  guard  —  for  the  army  is  sleeping. 

There's  only  the  sound  of  the  lone  sentry's  tread, 

As  he  tramps  from  the  rock  to  the  fountain. 
And  thinks  of  the  two  in  the  low  trundlu-bed. 

Far  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountain. 
His  musket  falls  slack  —  his  laoe,  dark  and  grim, 

Qmws  gentle  with  memories  tender, 
As  ha  mutters  a  prayer  fot  tlie  children  asleep  — 

For  their  mother  —  may  Heaven  dtfend  her  1 

Tlie  moon  seems  to  shine  just  as  brightly  as  then. 

That  night,  when  the  love  yet  unspoken 
Leaped  up  to  his  lips  —  when  low. 


Were  pledged  ti  be  ever  unbroken. 
Then  drawing  his  sleeve  roughlj  over  Us  eyee, 

He  dashes  off  tears  that  are  welling, 
And  gathers  bis  gun  closer  up  to  its  pisce. 

As  if  to  keep  down  the  heart-swelling. 

He  passes  the  fountain,  tha  blasted  pine  tree  — 
The  footstep  is  lagging  and  weary  ; 

Tot  onward  ha  goes,  through  the  broad  bdt  of 
light. 
Towards  the  shades  of  the  forest  so  dreary. 

Hsik  I    was  it  the  night-wind  that  rusiki  the 

Was  it  moonlight  so  wondronaly  flsshiaK  I 

It  looked  like  a  riBe  —  "Hal  &Uit,  good-b|  I  * 

And  the  life- blood  la  ebbing  and  plashing 

All  quiet  along  the  Fotomao  to-night  — 
No  aound  save  the  rush  of  the  river  i 

While  soft  falls  tho^ew  on  the  bee  of  Om  dead  — 
Ilia  picket's  off  duty  forever. 


Tub  Tohk  of  Bdllets. — A  soliUer,  writinc 
from  one  of  the  eampa  on  the  Fotomao,  thus  at 
luded  to  the  peculiar  music  made  by  buUeta  pass- 
ing throuffh  the  air :  "  It  is  a  very  good  plaoe  to 
exercise  tne  mind,  with  the  enemy's  picket  rat- 
tling close  at  hand.  A  muaicnl  ear  con  Study 
the  different  tonea  of  the  bullets  as  they  skim 
through  the  air.  I  caught  the  pitch  of  t,  lorg*- 
siied  Minie  yesterday — it  was  a  awell  fhim  B 
flat  to  F,  and  as  it  passed  into  the  distance  and 
lost  ita  velocity,  receded  to  D — a  very  pretty 
change.  One  of  the  most  startling  sounds  u 
that  produced  by  the  Hotchkiss  shelL  It  comes 
like  the  shriek  of  a  demon,  and  the  bravoat  old 


but  there  is  a  good  deal  in  mere  sound  to  woik 
opon  men's  fears. 

"  llie  tremendous  scream  is  caused  by  a  ragged 
edge  of  lead,  which  is  left  on  the  ahell.  In  fa 
vorable  positions  of  light,  the  phenomenon  can 
s  you  stand  directly  bchiod 
„  „  of  the  air  to  the  balL  Th« 
gather  up  tlia  atmosphere,  end 
carry  it  oloig,  aa  the  caitli  euiies  its  atiMoa- 
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D*  the  wind  of  a  ouinon-ahot, 
O^ich  Muses  the  atmosphere  to  cling  to  the 
•artb,  u  which  presMi  upon  it  with  a  force,  at 
tha  lurrace,  of  fin«en  poundx  U>  the  square  inch  i 
lloej  the  lame  law,  or  a  mMliflcation,  pertain  to 
carin'jn-bnlls  in  flight  P  I  do  not  remember  of 
meeting  with  a  diMu^sion  of  the  subject  in  txxj 
pnbljshed  work.  It  is  certainly  an  interesting 
philoiopbia  question." 


Am  Ihcidxnt  of  BoxintT.  —  While  the  Na- 
tional forces  were  staodlng  under  the  enemy's 
Sre,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Bomney,  Va, 
and  the  shot  snd  shell  were  flying  in  every  direo- 
tion  around  us,  a  little  iDcideit  occurred  which  is 
worthy  of  notice, 

Capt.  Butterfield,  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  regi- 
ment, (b«ng  one  of  the  ranking  Captains,)  acted 
as  Major  upon  that  occasion,  and  was  obliged  to 
ride  an  old  sorrel  horse,  which  had  been  used  as 
•  team  horw,  end  required  both  spurs  and  whip, 
which  the  Ceptnin  had  provided  himself  with,  the 
latter  cut  from  a  tree,  and  ebout  flve  feet  Jong. 
It  was  found  that  our  small  six-pound  guns  would 
not  reach  the  enemy's  battery,  and  OoL  Mason 
ordered  Capt.  Q.  to  bring  forward  a  brass  twelve- 
pounder,  which  was  in  the  rear.  Off  sped  the 
nld  sorrel  and  his  brate  rider,  and  in  a  few  i 
tntnts  up  came  the  gun.  Its  position  wu 
■igned,  and  made  readv  for  the  match,  but 
C*i)tain  came  dashing  back  in  front  of  the  gun, 
ana  the  smell  of  powder,  or  something  else,  iiad 
nade  the  oM  sorrel  almost  unmanageable,  for  in 
trying  to  wheel  him  from  the  front  of  the  gun, 
the  more  the  Captain  applied  the  whip  and  spur, 
the  more  the  old  sorrel  would  not  go.  This  kept 
the  gunners  in  terrible  suspense,  for  much  de- 
peniled  on  that  shoL  Finally,  the  Captain  find- 
ing bis  efforts  to  moTe  his  steed  fruidess,  he 
•ang  out,  at  the  top  of  his  tdicb,  "  Never  rahid 
the  old  horse )  blaxe  away  i "  and,  sure  enough, 
they  did  blaie  away,  and  it  proved  a  good  shot, 
for  it  caused  the  rebels  to  hmber  up  their  bat- 
lerj,  and  take  to  their  heels.  At  that  moment, 
onlers  came  to  charge,  and  off  dashed  the  old  sor- 
sel,  frightened  at  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  which 
had  scorched  his  tail,  aod  mmgled  in  tne  charge. 
He  wai  lost  to  view  until  be  arrived  in  the  town, 
where  he  was  brought  to  a  halt,  and  the  Captain, 
■landing  in  his  stirrups,  widi  his  cap  nving, 
eheered  for  tlie  glorious  rictory  that  hod  boaii 
■chieTed.  

A  DTiNO  Soldier  pbats  fok  thx  PBEaiDBirT. 
—  Never,  until  we  stood  by  the  grave  of  the  Green 
Mountain  boy,  did  we  realize  how  much  stranger 
Is  truth  than  fiction.  A  private  was  court-mar- 
tialed for  sleeping  on  bis  -post  out  near  Chain 
Bridge,  on  the  Upper  Potomac.  He  was  eon- 
«{ot«d ;  bis  sentence  was  death  g  the  finding  was 
approved  of  by  the  Oeneral,  and  the  day  fixed 
Ibr  his  execution.  He  was  a  youth  of  more  than 
ordioar]  intelligence  t  he  did  not  beg  for  pardon, 
bol  iru  willing  to  meet  his  fUe. 


The-  time  drew  near ;  the  stem  iimmdW  of 
war  required  that  an  example  should  be  made  of 
some  one  i  his  was  an  agsravnted  citse.  But  Ihs 
caae  reached  the  ears  of  the  President  t  he  r^ 
solved  to  save  him)  be  signed  a  pari-oa  and  cent 
it  out)  the  day  came.  "  Suppoae,"  thought  the 
President,  "my  pardon  has  not  reached  him." 
llie  tcle^ph  WBS  called  into  requisition )  an 
answer  iid  not  Come  promptly.  "Bring op  my 
carriage,"  he  ordtred.  It  camei  and  soon  tin 
unportant  state  ^tapers  were  dropped,  and 
through  the  hot  bxnling  sun  and  dus^  roads  he 
rode  U.  the  camp,  about  ,ten  miles,  sad  saw  that 
the  soldier  was  saved ! 


aharged  upon  the  rifle-pits,  the  enemy  poured  a 
volley  upon  >iiem.  The  first  man  who  fell,  with 
lix  bullets  in  his  body,  was  William  Seott,  of 
Company  K.  Uis  comrades  caught  him  up,  and 
as  his  life-blood  ebbed  away,  he  raised  to  heaven, 
amid  the  din  of  war,  the  cries  of  the  dying,  and 
the  shouts  of  ibt  enemy,  a  prayer  for  toe  Preu- 
dent,  and  as  he  died  he  remarked  to  his  comrade 
that  he  had  shown  he  wss  no  coward,  and  not 
afraid  to  die. 

He  was  interred,  in  the  preaence  of  hi«  ted- 
meot,  in  a  little  grove,  about  two  miles  to  Uw 
rear  of  the  rebel  fort,  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
holly  and  vines ;  a  few  cherry  trees,  in  fuu  bloom, 
are  scattered  around  tlie  edge.  In  digging  bis 
grave  a  skull  and  bones  were  found,  and  metal 
buttons,  showing  that  the  identical  spot  had  been 
used  in  tho  revolutionary  war  for  our  fathers 
who  fell  in  the  same  cause.  The  chaphun  nar- 
rated the  circumstance  to  the  boys,  who  stood 
around  with  uncovered  headi.  He  prayed  tot 
the  President,  and  paid  the  most  glowing  tribute 
to  his  noble  heart  tkat  we  ever  heard.  The  tears 
started  to  their  eyes  as  the  olods  of  earth  ware 
thrown  U)ion  him  in  hie  narrow  grave,  where  he 
lay  shrouded  in  his  coat  and  blauet 

The  men  separated )  in  a  few  minuloi  all  war* 
engaged  in  something  around  the  eamp,  as  though 
nothing  hod  h-tnpened  unusual  i  but  that  soene 
will  live  upon  their  memories  while  life  lasts )  the 
calm  look  of  Scott's  face,  the  seeming  look  of 
satisfaction  he  felt,  still  lingered  |  and  could  tha 
President  have  seen  him,  he  would  have  Cslt  that 
his  act  of  mercy  had  been  wisely  bestowed. 


ADTEHTURKa  OF  TwO  HOOBIEIl  SoLDIERa.— 

A  couple  of  hoys,  of  the  Twenty-aixth  Indiana 
regiment,  Marshall  Storey  and  William  Waters, 


dressed  as  dtisens,  without  arms  or  papers  that 
would  detect  them  if  captured  or  examined,  llie 
despatches  were  snugly  secreted  ui  their  hats  and 
boots.  Their  route  was  directly  through  the 
country  infested  by  the  bands  of  jayhawkers  un- 
der the  famous  guerrilla  chief  UuantrelL  TIm 
boys  made  their  way  withoi;t  molestation,  natO 
within  about  twenty  miles  of  Independence,  whan, 
passing  through  '.he  brush,  thej'were  halted  b; 
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Ito  saot-gun  anned  rebels,  who  ordered  them  off 
their  horses  and  demanded  their  business.  The 
boys  said  they  were  hunting  for  a  horse  which 
Qad  been  stolen  by  some  home-guards,  and,  as 
they  had  learned,  taken  through  that  part  of  the 
country.  They  protested  that  they  were  secosh 
of  the  right  stripe,  and  lived  six  miles  north  of 
Booneville.  They  were,  however,  searched.  Find- 
ing nothing  but  a  few  fishing-hooks,  which  Marsh 
had  in  his  vest-pocket,  and  which  the  rebels  ap- 
nropriated,  thev  were  allowed  to  go  on  their  way. 
ilie  bo^,  thinking  all  safe  now,  pushed  on ;  but 
m  crossmg  a  neck  of  woods  about  five  miles  far- 
ther on,  they  were  again  called  to  a  halt  by  a 
band  of  seven  men,  armed  in  the  regular  jayhawk- 
ing  style,  who  were  some  fifty  raids  from  them. 
Marsh,  whose  wit  is  reiadv  on  all  occasions,  whis- 
pered to  his  companion  that  he  would  ''  play  cra- 
sy."  Waters  should  be  his  brother,  taking  him 
home  from  St.  Louis.  Marsh  has  a  peculiar  wav 
of  drawing  one  eye  down,  which  mokes  him  look 
rather  comical.  This,  with  the  slobber  running 
down  his  dusty  whiskers,  and  his  long  hair  hang- 
ing over  his  forehead,  enabled  him  to  play  the 
rame  successfully.  As  soon  as  they  came  near,  J 
ho  jumped  off  his  horse  and  ran  towards  them, 
'  Slid  Waters  yelled  out :  "  Don't  mind  him )  he's 
ciaay  f  ho  don't  know  what  he's  doing."  Marsh 
looked  very  foolishly  at  their  clothes,  guns, 
kkorses,  &o.  He  became  particularly  fond  of  a 
pretty  black  ponv,  which  tie  concluded  he  must 
have  instead  of  tne  poor  old  horse  he  had  been 
riding,  and  even  got  on  the  pony  and  started  ofL 
This  tickled  all  the  rebels  except  the  owner  of 
the  pony,  who  caught  liim  and  jerked  him  off 
Marsh,  to  carry  on  the  joke,  gathered  a  stick  of 
wood  and  made  fight.  This  caused  the  others  to 
yell  with  laughter.  Waters  came  to  his  rescue, 
and  told  them  not  to  provoke  him,  as  it  made 
him  worse.  In  the  mean  time.  Waters  had  been 
searched  from  head  to  foot,  but  with  no  better 
iuceesB  than  rewarded  the  first  hand.  Waters 
tried  to  get  Marsh  on  his  horse ;  but  no,  he  must 
have  the  pony,  which  he  almost  fought  for.  Fi- 
nally, one  of  the  band  came  forward  and  assisted 
Waters.  Marsh  very  reluctantly  left  pony  and 
rebels.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  they 
put  spurs  to  their  naffs,  and  reached  IndeiMn- 
denee,  after  a  ride,  including  the  two  stops,  of 
four  hours. 


shut  up  the  shop.  The  father  remocstrateil,  bm 
the  boy  would  enlist,  and  enlist  he  did.  Now  tht 
old  eentleman  had  two  more  sons,  who  *'  worked 
the  form  "  near  Flushing,  Long  Island.  The  m\A- 
tary  fever  seems  to  have  run  in  the  family ;  (br  no 
sooner  had  the  father  and  two  older  brothers  eii» 
listed,  th.»n  the  younger  sons  came  in  for  a  likt 
pur])ose.  The  paterfamilias  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  but  he  said  tfiat  he  "  wouldn't  stand  this 
anyhow  ''  llie  blacksmith  business  might  go  to  •—* 
some  it  her  place,  bit  tie  farm  must  be"  looked 
after.  So  the  boys  wtre  sent  liome.  Presently  one 
jf  them  reappeared.  They  had  concluded  that  one 
could  manage  the  farm,  and  had  tossod  up  who 
should  go  with  the  Fourteenth,  and  he  had  won 
the  ^hance. 

This  ar^-angexent  was  fina.ly  agpreed  to.  But 
on  the  day  of  departure  the  last  boy  of  the  fam- 
ily was  on  haL.d  to  join,  and  on  foot  for  march- 
ing. Tao  old  man  was  somewhat  puzzled  to 
JLUOW  what  arrangement  could  have  been  mad« 
which  would  allow  oil  of  the  family  to  go :  but 
the  explanation  of  the  boy  solved  the  dif- 
ficulty. "Father,"  said  he,  with  a  confidential 
chuckle  in  the  old  man's  ear,  **  I've  let  the  fiim 
on  shares  I "  The  whole  fanaily,  father  and  four 
sons,  went  with  the  Fourteenth  regimen t. 


A  PATRlono  BLACKSifiTH. — Before  the  de- 
parture of  the  14th  New  York  regiment  for  the 
war,  a  man,  who  carried  on  a  blacksmith  shop  in 
connection  with  two  of  his  sons,  went  to  the  head- 
quarters, and  concluded  to  enlist  He  said  that 
he  could  leave  the  blacksmith  business  in  the 
hands  of  the  boyiC.  He  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  go  he  must    He  was  enlisted. 

Next  day  down  comes  the  oldest  of  the  boys. 
The  blacksmith's  business  "  wasn't  very  driviu', 
and  he  guessed  John  could  take  care  of  it" 
*«WeU,"  said  the  old  man,  "go  it"  And  the 
oldest  son  went  it  But  the  following  day  John 
•tdt  hit  appearanoa.    Ho  felt  lonesome,  and  had 


A  Sentimental  Young  Ladt  in  Norths  ra 
Georgia  indited  the  following  to  some  of  her  ad- 
mirers  in  the **  Ridgeament :  "  ^ 

**  'TIS  hard  for  youens  to  sleep  in  camp; 

'Tis  hard  for  youens  to  fight ; 
'Tis  hard  for  youens  throu^  snow  to  trasp  | 
In  snow  to  sleep  at  night ; 
But  harder  fcr  weans  from  youens  to  part 
Since  you^ms  have  stolen  weans  hearts." 


Incidents  in  the  Battle  of  Wildo  t 
—  The  hill  upon  which  it  took  place  is  a  rou  i^ 
lofty  elevation,  a  third  of  a  mile  from  our  car  ip, 
sun-ounded  by  deeply- wooded  ravines,  and  clef  red 
for  the  space  of  about  two  acres  on  top.  To  'ake 
and  hold  th%  CoL  Coburn,  with  half  his  regi- 
ment, dashed  off  through  the  bushes  in  i\  trot 
from  the  camp,  like  boys  starting  out  on  a  turkey 
hunt  In  ten  minutes  they  oouTd  be  seen  on  the 
high  summit  taking  places.  Very  shortly  they. 
were  fired  on  ;  the  fact  is,  it  was  a  scramble  be- 
tween Cobum's  men  and  Zollicoffer's  which  should 
get  on  the  hill  first,  approaching  from  opposite  di- 
rections. When  the  firing  had  fairly  commenced, 
at  intervals  in  the  roar  could  be  heard,  in  the 
camp,  the  shrill,  wild  voices  of  Coburn,  and  Dur- 
ham, his  adjutant,  crying  out,  <*  Give  them  h^ll, 
boys!"  «<  Dose  them  with  cold  lead!"  «  Shoot  the 
hounds  ! "  '*  Load  up,  load  up,  for  God's  sok^ ! " 
'*  Give  it  to  old  Gollywhopper ! "  Then  the  boys 
would  cheer  and  yell  till  the  glens  re-echoed. 

Cant  Dille,  during  the  fight,  in  rushing  around 
and  nelping  on  the  cause,  ran  astxide  a  Inier 
bush,  the  nethermost  part  of  his  unmendoiiabios 
was  torn,  and  a  Hag  of  white  eotton  was  aeoD 
flaunting  in  the  air.    One  of  tbs  b^ya  ctid,  **  Oap- 
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Uin,  h  can  t  be  said  ofvou  that  you  never  turned 
catl  on  the  enemy/'  By  the  way,  the  Captain  is 
a  heroic  fellow*  and  did,  as  the  boys  say,  '*  a  big 
job  of  fighting.**  He  has  a  queer  old  fellow  in 
dIs  company  named  John  Memherter,  a  crack 
varksmaii,  \vith  a  big  goggle,  rolling  eye.  John 
Mould  take  his  tree,  fire,  and  tlien  move  on  a  lit- 
tle. At  one  time  he  was  peeping  over  a  stump 
taking  aim,  when  a  ball  struck  the  stump  a  few 
inches  from  the  top  at  the  oppoidte  side,  which 
knocked  bark  and  splinters  in  nis  eyes.  "  Bully 
for  Jake ! "  says  John.  This  is  now  a  cant  phrase 
in  the  camp.  "  Bully  for  Jake  "  can  be  heard  at 
all  hours. 

When  Major  Ward,  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio, 
came  over  the  hill  with  a  part  of  th&  regiment. 
Col.  Coburn  took  him  down  the  hillside  in  front 
of  the  Kentuckians  in  a  somewhat  exposed 
place.  Some  one  asked  the  Colonel  why  he  put 
him  there.  "  Well,"  said  he,  **  I  eyed  nim,  and 
he  looked  like  an  old  buU-dog;  so  I  put  him  down 
where  he  could  wool  the  hounds."  The  Major, 
vou  know,  never  before  had  a  compliment  pnia  to 
Lis  homely,  sturd v  face,  being  rather  hard-fuvored. 
Next  day  some  of  the  boys  got  the  joke  on  him 
by  telling  him  they  had  heard  his  beauty  com- 
plimented, lie  aftked  for  the  compliment,  got  it, 
and  dryly  remarked, "  that  it  was  rather  an  equiv- 
ocal recommendation  of  his  pretty  face." 

Almost  every  officer  fousht  gun  in  hand, 
except  Cols.  Coburn  and  Woodford,  who  were 
aimed  with  navies.  Capt  Hauser,  Adj.  Dur- 
\iam,  Capt.  Dille,  Lieuts.  Maze  and  Scott,  more 
4kttn  the  men  themselves,  blazed  away  at  the  reb- 
els. What  could  not  men  do  i|rith  such  exam- 
8  let  set  them.  When  part  of  tlie  Kentucky  boys 
eo,  Copt  Alexander  screamed  out  to  the  men, 
**  Boys,  if  you  are  such  damned  cowards  as  to 
run,  rU  stay  and  die."  Instantly  a  boy  scarce 
sixteen  ^cars  old  turned  back,  ran  up  to  the  Cap- 
tain's side,  saying,  "  Yes,  Cap,  and  TU  stav  and 
die  with  you."  He  did  stay,  and  others  followed 
his  example.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  fighting 
had  ceased,  General  SchoepiT  came  over  to  the 
hill,  and  taking  Cols.  Coburn  and  Woodford  by 
the  hand  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  thanked 
them  for  saving  the  hill,  for  it  saved  Camp  Wild- 
cat, and  prevenl^ed  a  retreat  of  our  whole  force  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Just  then  a  shower 
of  balls  whizzed  around,  and  one  knocking  the 
dirt  in  his  eyes,  the  General  quietly  rubbed  it 
out,  and  looked  around  as  unconcerned  as  if  at 
dress  parade.  He  is  a  noble-looking  man,  a  Hun- 
garian patriot,,  one  of  Gen.  Bem's  officers,  who 
spent  three  years  in  Turkey  with  him  drilling 
their  army. 

Just  before  the  enemy  made  theur  charges,  there 
could  be  seen  two  regiments  in  a  neighboring 
field.  One  of  the  boys  said  to  Col.  Coburn, 
*'  We*ll  have  to  retreat"  Another  sturdy  little 
fellow  stepped  up  and  swore  he  was  not  of  the 
funning  kmd,  ana  he*d  stay  and  fight  anyhow.  He 
got  three  cheers )  so  the  boys  concluded  to  stay, 
and  did  stay  about  there  all  that  day  and  night 
8uch  pluck  makes  one  man  equal  to  four.  The 
boys  captured  an  orderly  sergeant's  book,  love 


letters,  a  diary,  &o.,  giving  detaila  up  to  the  Iioor 
of  battle.  Tne  utmost  confidenco  in  victor/  was 
expressed. 

Since  the  battle,  some  of  our  boys  were  Out 
looking  at  a  grave  of  one  of  tie  accesh ;  he  had 
not  bc&n  weU  buried,  and  one  hand  stuck  out 
**  II<»'i»  rcacliinc;  for  his  Uuid  warrant,"  says  one. 

When  Col.  Coburn  and  Capt  Dille  were  rally* 
ing  fhe  5>ing  Kentuckians,  the  former  foimd  i 
crowd  sheltered  behind  one  f tump :  he  cried  out, 
"  Pile  ov%  pile  out,  beys }  it  don't  take  seven- 
teen  mer.  to  g-jard  a  b.ack  etump."  It  was  elee- 
trio  I  they  after  this  fought  like  men. 


Thb  Irish  Wit  always  Ready.  —  It  is  now 
known  that  the  surrender  of  Lexington  was  ren- 
dered a  necessity  by  the  want  of  'ammunition,  as 
well  as  by  the  want  of  water.  A  few  of  the 
companies  had  one  or  two  rounds  left,  but  the 
majority  had  fired  their  last  bullet  After  the 
surrender,  an  officer  was  detailed  bv  Price  to  col- 
lect the  ammunition,  and  place  it  m  safe  charge. 
The  officer,  addressing  Adjutant  Cosgrove,  asked 
him  to  have  the  ammunition  surrendered.  Cos- 
grove  called  up  a  dozen  men,  one  after  the  other, 
and  exhibiting  the  empty  cartridge-boxes,  said 
to  the  astonished  rebel  officer,  "1  believe,  sir, 
we  gave  you  all  the  ammunition  we  had  be- 
fore we  hod  stopped  fighting.  Had  there  been 
any  more,  upon  my  word,  you  should  have  had 
it,  sir.  But  I  wiU  inquire,  and  if  by  accident 
there  is  a  cartridge  left,  I  will  let  you  know.' 
The  rebel  officer  turned  away,  reflecting  upon 
the  glorious  victory  of  having  captured  men  who 
had  fired  their  last  shot. 

An  Irishman,  from  Battle  Creek,  Michigaa,  was 
at  Bull  Run  battle,  and  was  somewhat  startled 
when  the  head  of  his  companion  on  the  left  hand 
yrBB  knocked  off  by  a  cannon-balL  A  few  mo- 
ments after,  however,  a  spent  ball  broke  the  fin* 
gers  of  his  comrade  on  the  other  side.  The  lat^ 
ter  threw  down  his  gun  and  yelled  with  pain, 
when  the  Irishman  rushed  to  him,  exdaimins, 
"  Blasht  your  soul,  you  ould  woman,  shtop  cryin' ; 
you  make  more  noise  about  it  than  the  mac  that 
losht  his  head  I "       

I 

A  Wife  on  tub  Battle-Field. — The  foi- 
lowing  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  at  Corinth,  on 
the  6  th  of  October,  1862,  vividly  portrays  tba 
fearful  emotions  and  anxious  thoughts  which  tor- 
ture the  mind  of  an  observer  during  the  progress 
of  battle,  and  narrates  but  one  of  the  many  har- 
rowing scenes  of  war : 

"  O,  my  friend !  how  can  I  tell  you  of  the  tor- 
tures that  have  nearly  crazed  me,  for  the  last 
three  daysP  Pen  is  powerless  to  trace,  words 
weak  to  convey  one  tithe  of  the  misery  I  have 
endured.  I  thought  myself  strong  before.  I 
have  seen  so  mucn  cf  suffering  that  I  thought 
my  nerves  had  grown  steady,  and  I  could  beax 
anytliin^ ;  but  to-dav  I  am  weak  and  trembling, 
like  a  fnghtened  child. 

**  But  do  not  wonder  at  :'t  My  dear  husband 
lies  besides  me,  wounded  uLto  death,  pcihapa.    1 
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haye  lost  all  hope  of  sanng  him,  though  I  thank 
Qod  for  the  privile^  of  being  thia  moment  be- 
tide liioi.  And,  beaides  thia,  all  around  me  the 
•oilerera  lie  moaning  in  agony.  There  haa  been 
liUle  time  to  tend  them,  poor  fellowa.  True,  the 
furgeona  are  buay  all  the  time,  but  all  the  wounded 
have  not  yet  been  brought  in,  and  it  aeema  aa  if 
the  time  will  never  come  when  our  brave  men  ahall 
hav'i  been  made  comfortable  aa  circumatancea  may 
permit  It  is  awful  to  look  around  me.  I  can 
•ee  every  imaginable  form  of  Buffering,  and  yet 
am  helpleaa  to  aid  them  any  of  conaequence. 
.  '*  Since  night  before  last  I  have  not  left  my 
huaband'a  aide  for  a  moment,  except  to  get  auch 
things  aa  I  required,  or  to  hand  aome  poor  fel- 
low a  cup  of  water.  Even  as  I  write,  my  heart 
throbs  acningly  to  hear  the  deep  groans  and 

•harp  cries  auout  me.    F is  sleeping,  but  I 

dare  not  dose  my  eyes,  lest  he  should  die  while 
I  sleep.  And  it  la  to  keep  awake,  and  in  a  man- 
ner relieve  my  overburdened  heart,  that  I  am 
now  writing  you  under  auch  aad  drcumstancea. 

**  On  the  morninff  of  the  third  inatant  the  6ght 
began.  The  attack  was  made  on  Gen.  McAr- 
thur's  division,  and  we  could  plainly  hear  the  roar 
of  tlie  artillery  here,  as  it  ia  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  distant  only  from  thia  place.  O,  the 
fearful  agony  of  that  awful,  awful  day!  I  had 
seen  F  a  moment  early  in  the  morning,  but 

it  waa  only  a  moment,  when  he  bade  me  good- 
hy,  aaying,  hurriedly,  aa  he  tore  himself  away : 
'Pray  for  me,  my  wife,  and  if.  I  fall,  God 
protect  you ! '  There  was  something  in  his  look 
and  tone  which  struck  a  chili  to  my  heart,  and 
•very  moment  ailer  I  knew  the  fight  had  begun, 
I  felt  08  if  he  had  indeed  fallen.  I  cannot  tell 
how  long  it  waa  before  I  heard  that  Oglesby's 
brigade  waa  engaged,  but  it  aeemed  an  age  to 
me.  After  that  my  agony  was  nearly  intolerable. 
I  never  had  a  thought  of  fear  for  myself;  I  waa 

thinking  only  of  F ,    Then  I  got  the  word 

that  he  had  -been  hotly  puraued  by  the  rebels, 
and  had  fallen  back. 

*'  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  little  intelligible  information.  Poor  Gen.  Hack- 
leman  waa  shot  through  tlie  neck,  while  giving 
a  command,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  Ue 
died  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  the  same 
night,  I  have  aince  learned.  Up  to  the  time  of 
receiving  the  wound  ho  had  acted  with  the  great- 
eat  bravery  and  enthusiaam,  tempered  by  a  cool- 
neaa  that  made  every  action  effective.  When 
duak  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  first  day'a  conflict, 
I  learned  that  Gen.  Oglesb]^  had  been  danger- 
ouslv  wounded,  but  could  gain  no  intelligence  of 
my  nusband.  I  could  not  bear  the  suspense. 
Dark  aa  it  waa,  and  hopeless  aa  it  aeemed  to 
search  for  him  then,  I  started  out  to  the  battle- 
field. 

**  O,  haw  shall  I  describe  the  search  of  that 
night  P  It  looked  like  madnesa.  It  yxu  mad- 
ness. But  all  night  lonff  I  ataggered  amongst 
hleedine  corpses,  over  dead  horses,  trampled 
Ifanba,  ahattered  artillery — everything  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  horrors  of  a  batUe-fieM  when  the 
oonfiiet  it  over.  They  were  removing  the  wounded  | 


all  night  O,  think  how  awfbl  to  atumble  orex 
the  dead,  and  hear  the  criea  of  Uie  wounded  and 
dying,  alone,  and  in  the  night-time.  I  had  \o 
start  off  alone,  else  Jiey  would  not  have  let 
me  go. 

^  **  As  you  may  s  ippose,  I  could  not  find  himy 
either  amongst  the  living  or  the  dead.  But  tho 
next  morning,  juat  after  sunrise,  I  came  to  a  lit- 
tle dump  of  t'mberi»»  where  a  horse  had  fallen— > 
hia  head  sliot  off,  and  his  body  Imlf  covering  a 
man  whom  I  suppoHcd  dead.  His  face  was  to 
the  ground ;  but,  aa  I  stooped  to  look  closer,  I 
perceived  a  slight  movement  of  the  body,  then 
neard  a  faint  moan.  I  stooped  and  turned  the 
face  upward.  The  head  and  face  were  both  cov- 
ered with  blood,  but  when  I  turned  it  to  the 
light,  I  knew  it  in  a])ite  of  its  disfiguration.  O 
God !  the  ngnny  of  that  moment  sickened  me 
almost  to  suffocation.  With  a  strength  I  thought 
impossible  in  me,  I  drew  him,  crushed  and  bleed- 
ing, from  beneath  the  carcass  of  our  poor  old 
horse,  whom  we  had  both  ao  loved  and  petted, 
and  dii>|)ing  my  handkerchief  in  a  little  pool  of 
water  amongst  the  bushes,  bathed  his  &ce,  and 
pressed  some  moisture  between  his  porched, 
swollen  lips.  He  was  utterly  senseless,  and  there 
was  a  dreadful  wound  in  his  head.  Both  limha 
were  crushed  hopelessly  beneath  his  horse.  He 
was  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill  to 
save,  but  as  soon  as  possible  I  had  him  conveyed 
to  the  hospital.  I  have  nursed  him  ever  aince  — 
hopelessly,  and  with  a  heart  breaking  with  grietl 
O,  how  many  wives,  how  many  mothers,  am 
to-day  mourning  the  dead  and  dying,  even  aa  I 
mourn  my  dying  I  He  haa  not  opened  hia  c)  ea 
to  look  at  me,  or  spoken  to  me,  since  he  felL  0« 
could  he  but  speak  to  me  o/«ce  before  he  diet,  1 
should  give  lum  up  with  more  resignation.  But 
to  die  UiuB  —  witnout  a  look  or  word!  O,  my 
heart  is  breaking  I " 

THE  GUERRILLAS. 

BT    8.   TBAKLB   WALLIS. 

AwAKB  and  to  horse,  my  brothers  I 

For  the  dawn  is  glimmering  gray. 
And  hark  I  in  the  crackling  brushwood 

There  are  feet  that  tread  this  way. 

«  Who  Cometh  r*   ••  A  friend."  «« What  tidiflfir 

"  O  God  !  I  sicken  to  tcU ; 
For  the  earth  seems  earth  no  longer, 

And  its  sights  are  sighto  of  hcU  I 

**  From  the  far-off  conquered  cities 

Comes  a  voice  of  stifled  wail, 
And  the  dirieks  and  moans  of  the  bonaelffai 

Ring  out  like  a  dirge  on  the  gale. 

*•  I've  seen  from  the  smoking  village 

Our  mothers  and  daughters  fly ; 
Tve  seen  where  the  little  children 

Sank  down  in  the  fUrrows  to  die* 

<  On  the  banks  of  the  battle-stained  rl'Oir 

I  stood  as  the  moonlight  shone, 
ind  it  glared  on  tl  e  fuce  of  my  biothsr 

As  tlM  sad  wave  swept  him  ob. 
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*<  Where  my  home  was  glad  are  ashes, 
And  horrors  and  shame  had  heen  therei 

For  I  found  on  the  fallen  lintel 
lliis  tress  of  my  wife's  torn  hair  1 

**  TheT  are  taming  the  slayes  upon  us, 
And  with  more  than  the  ftend*s  worst  art 

Ilaye  uncovered  the  Are  of  the  savage 
lliat  slept  in  his  untaught  heart  I 

<*  The  ties  to  our  hearths  that  bound  him, 
They  hare  rent  with  curses  away, 

And  maddened  him,  with  their  madness, 
To  be  almost  as  brutal  as  they. 

<•  With  halter,  and  torch,  and  Bible, 
And  h3rmns  to  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

They  preach  the  gospel  of  murder, 
Ajia  pray  for  lust's  kingdom  to  oome. 

<*  To  saddle !  to  saddle !  my  brothers  I 

Look  up  to  the  rising  sun. 
And  ask  of  the  Ood  who  shines  there 

Whether  deeds  like  these  shall  be  done. 

««  Wherever  the  Vandal  cometh 
Press  home  to  his  heart  with  your  sted. 

And  when  at  his  bosom  you  cannot, 
Like  the  serpent,  go  strike  at  his  heel. 

"  Through  thicket  and  wood  go  hunt  him, 

Creep  up  to  his  camp-fire  side. 
And  let  ten  of  his  corpses  blacken. 

Where  one  of  our  brothers  hath  died. 

( In  his  faintinff  foot-sore  marches. 
In  his  flight  uom  the  stricken  fray, 

Ui  the  KTMxe  of  the  lonely  ambush. 
The  debts  we  owe  him  pay. 

*'  In  God's  hand  alone  is  rengeance. 
But  he  strikes  with  the  hands  of  men. 

And  his  blight  would  wither  our  manhood 
If  we  smite  not  the  smiter  again. 

*'  By  the  graves  where  our  fathers  slumber. 
By  the  shrines  where  our  mothers  prayed. 

By  our  homes,  and  hopes,  and  freedom, 
Let  every  man  swear  on  his  blade, 

•'  That  he  will  not  sheath  nor  stay  it. 

Till  from  point  to  hilt  it  glow 
With  the  flush  of  Almighty  vengeance 

In  the  blood  of  the  fedon  foe. 

They  swore  —  and  the  answering  sunlight 
Leaped  r*^  from  their  lifted  swords. 

And  the  hate  in  their  hearts  made  echo 
To  the  wrath  in  their  burning  words. 

There's  weeping  in  all  New  England, 
And  by  Schuylkill's  banks  a  knell. 

And  the  widows  there,  and  the  orphans. 
How  the  oath  was  kept  can  tell. 


The  Spiilit  of  '76. — While  the  Senate  of 
ftlaryland  were  in  session  in  the  State  House,  at 
Annapolis,  a  number  of  soldiers  entered  the  ante- 
room»  and  inquired  if  the  Senate  Chamber  was 
riot  the  place  where  Qen.  Washington  once  stood. 
An  employee  of  the  House  answered  that  it  was, 
tad  ahow^  one  of  them,  as  near  as  he  could,  the 


spot  where  Washington  stood  when  he  leslgned 
his  commission.  The  young  man  leverently  ap- 
proached the  spot,  and  standing  for  several  miu- 
utes  apparentl^r  fixed  to  the  place,  htistily  turned 
and  left  the  caaniber,  ex  il  liming,  that  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  for  he  *'feit  his  Fourth  of 
July  risii^  %oo  iSut.'^ 


THE  CXJjiSp  OF  THE  AL ABASIA. 

NABP.4TRD  ar  HER  CFFIOIRS.  ^ 

It  was  Ike  13th  of  /.jgust,  1862,  that  we  left 
Liverpool  in  the  ch  irtered  8'/)amer  Bahama,  to 
the  Western  Isles,  wbere  we  were  to  meet  the 
Alabama,  which  had  gene  o.it  before  us  to  re- 
ceive her  armament,  officers,  and  crew,  for  ser- 
vice. Our  party  consisted  chiefly  of  the  former 
officers  of  tiie  Sumter  —  the  gallant  little  vessel 
which  created  so  much  terror  amongst  the  Yankee 
bottoms  on  the  American  coast,  and  although 
pursued  by  all  the  Federal  fieet,  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  winter  with  safety,  and  found  a  harbor 
refuge  under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar.  There, 
however,  she  was  blockaded,  and  was  sold  on 
account  of  the  Confederate  States  Government. 
She  was  re-purchased  privately,  and  her  hull  was 
taken  over  to  England,  where  she  was  to  be 
refitted,  and  is  now,  no  doubt,  afloat  again  under 
another  name,  but  still  bearing  proudly  the 
Southern  flag.  Her  ofiicers  followed  their  cap* 
tain,  ready  to  obey  his  orders,  for  nil  admired 
him  as  a  skilful  seaman,  a  good  tactician,  an 
excellent  di^Uomatist,  and  a  brave  mam  They 
spent  a  short  time  in  England,  when  the  Alabama, 
or  290,  as  she  was  then  named,  was  purchased^ 
and  Capt  Semmea .  at  once  prepared  to  taJie 
command  of  her,  under  commission  from  Preei- 
dent  Diivis,  with  the  object  of  doing  as  much 
damage  as  possible  to  the  enemy's  commerce  ob 
the  sea. 

At  Porta  Pr&ya,  in  the  Island  of  Teroeba,  ' 
(Azores,)  we  found  our  ship  taking  in  guns,  am- 
munition, &c.,  which  had  been  brought  to  this 
place  by  chartered  vessels.    The  Alabama  pleased 
us  all.     She  is  a  tine  ship  of  1040  tons;   the  ^ 
length  of  keel,  21(X  feet  $  breadth  of  beam,  32 
feet;  depth  of  ^wlok  17  feet  3  inches;  has  two 
engines  combined  or  300  horse  power,  and  three : 
furnaces,  each  below  the  water  line ;  the  diameter 
of  her  propeller  is  14  feet,  with  two  blades  3 
feet  in  widtn  and  21  feet  pitch  ;  and  is  capable  of 
running  14  knots.    She  mounts  eight  guns — one 
rifled  7-inch  Blakcley's  patent,  and  one  6-ineb 
shell  or  solid-shot  gun,   (pivots,)   and  six  32- 
pounders  of  forty-two  hundred  weight,  (broad- 
sides.)   Her  motto  is :  Aide  ioi  et  Dieu  faidercu 
The  ofiicers  numbered  twenty,  and  the  Crew  at  this  . 
time  only  eighty  —  and  the  terms  which  the  latter  . 
insisted  upon  on  engaging  called  forth  the  remark 
from  Capt.  Semmes,  that  the  modern  sailor  bti 
greatly  changed  in  character ;  for  he  now  sticklei 
for  pay  like  a  sharper,  and  s««ms  to  haVe  lost  hii 
former  love  of  adventure  and  recklessness.    Tlit 
ordinary  seamen  get  as  mu''h  as  £4  10  per  month ; 
petty  officers,  £5  to  £6;  ire|^ieQ.  £7.    All  the 
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officers  held  commiMions  from  the  Confederate 
States  Government,  and  receive  pay  according  to 
the  regular  scale,  varying  from  £l50  to  £800 
per  annum. 

On  the  24th  of  Auffust,  the  command  of  the 
Alabama  was  formally  handed  over  by  Capt.  Bul- 
lock (who  had  brought  her  out  from  Liverpool) 
to  Capt.  Semmes;  and  tlie  "Stars  and  liars" 
were  nung  to  the  wind  amid  the  cheers  of  all 
hands.  The  Captain  called  all  the  ere  ir  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  risks  and  dangers  they  would 
nave  to  undergo,  and  the  inducement  of  prize 
money ;  furthermore,  he  said  he  did  not  intend 
to  rush  headlong  into  battle  with  a  whole  fleet 
of  the  enemy,  but  that  lie  did  not  intend  to  run 
away  if  he  met  with  any,  and  that  he  would  give 
battle  to  the  last,  so  that  he  expected  every  man 
to  do  his  duty.  He  did  not  wish  to  deceive  or 
entice  any  one  to  so,  and  they  were  free  to  judge 
for  themselves,  either  to  stay  in  the  Alabmna  or 
return  with  the  Bahama  to  LiverpooL  This 
speech  had  a  good  efiect,  and  was  loudly  cheered, 
and  very  few  left  with  the  Baliama,  wliich  then 
parted  company  with  us. 

After  leaving  Teroeira,  severol  days  were  de- 
voted to  putting  our  ship  in  order  and  drilling 
the  crew,  who  were  mostly  good  seamen,  but  un- 
acquainted with  naval  mscipline.  On  the  6th 
September  we  caught  our  first  prize,  the  Ockmul- 

SM,  off  the  Azores,  and  continued  to  cruiso  in 
lat  vioiuity  for  about  ten  days,  capturuig  and 
destroying  several  ships  of  the  enemy.  From 
the  Azores  we  proceeded  to  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  cruised  thence  in  the  direction 
of  New  York,  capturing  and  destroying  several 
other  valuable  shins.  Among  our  seizures  were 
the  Starlight,  on  board  of  which  we  found  some 
despatcl^es  for  Secretary  Seward ;  the  Tonawanda, 
bound  fi'om  New  York  to  Liverpool,  with  seventy- 
five  passengers,  foity  of  whom  were  women  }  and 
the  T.  B.  Wales,  from  Calcutta,  with  an  Ameri- 
ean  consul  and  his  lady  on  board.  We  provided 
for  them  as  well  as  possible  —  two  of  ttie  ward- 
room oihcers  giving  up  their  rooms  for  tliem. 
The  consul,  however,  got  so  troublesome  and  in- 
termeddling, that  Capt.  Semmes  had  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  only  tolerated  there  on  account  of 
his  lady;  biM  it  he  again  spoke  to  the  men  or 
his  crew,  he  would  be  put  in  double  irons  and 
tied  to  tlie  gun  rack  —  which  threat  had  its  in- 
tended effect  on  the  Yankee.  The  fate  of  the 
vessels  captured  was  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  night  effect  of  this  spectacle  at  sea  was  some- 
times very  striking  One  of  the  doomed  vessels, 
the  Levi  Starbuck,  was  set  on  fire  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  was  one  of  the  grandest  sights 
ever  witnessed  by  us.  After  the  decks  took  fire, 
the  fiame  sprang  to  the  rigging,  running  from  yard 
to  yard,  until  it  reached  the  royal  truck,  leaving 
halt  the  canvus-head  burnt  away,  and  forming 
one  mass  of  glittering  stars ;  in  a  few  minutes 
aiVerwhrtls  the  powder  charges  exploded,  tearing 
the  vessel  into  a  tliousand  pieces. 

When  within  about  260  miles  of  New  York, 
finding  we  had  but  four  days'  coal  on  board, 
Capt  Semmes  bora  off  for  the  island  of  Mar- 


tinique, where  he  had  ordered  a  coal  shin  to  reii« 
dezvou*  On  the  way  we  captured  and  (lestro}«d 
two  very  valuable  ships.  We  reached  Mortimqoc 
on  the  18th  November,  where  we  were  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants  i  but  finding 
that  our  coal  slip  had  been  there  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  that  the  object  of  her  visit  was  well 
Known,  Capt.  Semmes  sent  her  out  to  sea  again, 
appointing  a  new  rendezvous.  It  was  well  tliat 
he  did  so,  for  4he  had  not  been  gone  twenty-four 
hours  when  tl  e  United  States  frjgate  San  Jacinto 
arrived.  Immediately  she  was  seen,  all  our  hands 
were  ca^ed  to  quarters,  ready  for  action,  think- 
ing the  enemy  would  put  his  threat  into  force, 
of  running  into  us,  wherever  he  found  us ;  but, 
as  usual,  it  turned  out  to  be  tLeir  mode  of  gain- 
ing a  victory.  The  San  Jacinto  kept  moving  in 
and  out  so  long,  that  tlie  Governor  of  the  island 
boarded  her,  and  ordered  her  either  to  come  to 
anchor  or  proceed  to  sea,  three  miles  clear  of 
the  land,  wnich  she  obeyed,  and  lay  to,  block- 
ading the  port  Capt  Semmes  determined  to  go 
out  and  fight  her ;  but  was  advised  against  this 
by  the  French  officer,  who  came  on  board  of  us, 
who  said  she  was  too  heavy,  as  she  carried  twelve 
eight-inch  broadside  guns,  and  two  eleven-inch 
pivots,  with  a  crew  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  The  Governor  said  that  if  we  desired  to 
take  in  coals,  we  must  got  under  the  guns  of  bU 
fort,  and  he  would  pi-otcct  us  against  Admirai 
Wilkes  and  his  fleet  i  but  as  the  bark,  with  r  oaic 
was  sent  off  the  day  before,  we  concluded  it  usi 
best  to  go  to  sea.  So  at  eight  o'clock  lliat  night 
we  got  ready  for  action,  and  steamer?  out  of 
harbor,  without  any  molestation  from  the  en- 
emy, who  was  keeping  watch  and  ward  a  ma- 
rine league  off.  We  coaled  at  the  Island  of 
Blanquille,  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  the  new 
rendezvous  appointed;  and  here  we  found  a 
United  States  whaling  schooner,  but  forbore  to 
capture  her,  because  of  the  ckim  of  Venezuela  to 
the  ban'en  little  island  —  a  claim  as  barren  as  tlM 
island,  fc  r  there  was  no  settled  population  on  it, 
and,  of  cc  urse,  no  vestige  of  government  There 
were  only  two  or  three  fishermen's  huts  on  the 
place  I  and  we  put  ashore,  with  the  brand  of 
infamy,  a  seaman  named  Forest,  who  had  de- 
serted from  the  Sumter,  and  was  captured  on 
board  one  of  cur  prizes ;  he  was  found  guilty 
of  inciting  the  crew  to  munity. 

Desuing  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  enemy,  th« 
Alabama,  afler  coaling,  sailed  for  the  east  end 
of  Cuba,  in  the  track  of  the  California  steam- 
ers. On  our  way  we  captured  and  destroyed  a 
bark  from  Boston  for  Aux  Cayea;  on  the  7th 
of  November,  afler  lying  off  Cupe  Maise  for  sev- 
eral days,  we  captured  the  U.  S.  steamer  Ariel 
—  unfortunately  outward,  instead  of  homeward 
bound.  She  was  brought  to  by  a  shot  which  struck 
her  mizzenmast  Sh^  had  on  board  $8000  in 
United  States  treasury  notes,  and  $1600  in  silver  | 
and  as  there  was  no  certificate  or  other  papers  on 
ooard  claiming  it  as  neutraf  property,  it  was 
caken  possession  of  as  prize  of  war.  There  ware 
one  hundred  and  forty  marines  on  board,  with 
six  officers,  all,  cf  whom  were  d'sarmed  and  p»- 
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loMy  at  was  also  Ocimiiander  Saaton,  U.  8.  A., 
who  was  on  board.  As  this  ship  had  some 
seren  hundred  passencrers  and  crew,  many  of 
whom  were  women  and  chUdren,  ikd  it  was 
alike  impomible  to  take  her  into  a  neutral  port, 
or  to  receive  the  passengers  in  the  Alabama, 
there  was  no  nltcrnalive  but  to  release  her  under 
a  ransom  bond  of  fl2oO,000 ;  and  as  we  parted 
company,  the  jassengers  gave  three  cheers  for 
Cant  8emmes. 

After  this  the  Alabama  hove  to  on  the  north 
side  of  Jamaica,  to  repair  some  damage  which 
had  happened  to  one  of  our  engines,  and  then 
set  out  for  the  Accaa  Island,  Uulf  of  Mexico, 
where  we  re611ed  witli  coal,  and  calked  and  re- 
paired ship.  Here  some  of  our  men  erected  on 
the  island  an  enitaph  in  black,  '*  To  the  memory 
of  Abe  Lincoln,  who  died  January,  1861/  of 
negro  fever  of  the  head,"  with  a  card  on  which 
was  written,  in  Snanish,  instructions  to  those 
who  visit  the  island  to  forward  the  board  to  the 
nearest  United  States  Consul 

On  board  the  Ariel  we  found  some  New  York 
])apers  containing  accounts  of  an  intended  ex- 
pedition by  Oen.  Banks,  which  we  concluded  was 
destined  for  Texas,  and  we  presumed  would  ren- 
dezvous at  Galveston.  As  it  was  said  that  the 
expedition  was  to  consist  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  we  knew  a  large  number  of  transports 
would  be  required :  many  of  these  vessels  would 
have  to  he  outside  the  oar,  and  we  determined 
anon  makin?  a  ni^ht  attack  upon  forty  or  fifty 
of  thorn,  laden  with  troops,  sink  and  set  on  fire 
many  of  them,  and  escape  before  our  vessel  could 
be  pursued  by  a  superior  force.  As  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  we  found  the  expedition  of  Gen. 
Ilarics  took  another  direction,  and  landed  at  New 
Orleans. 

After  coaling  at  Accas,  however,  the  Alabama 
set  sail  for  Galveston,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
nth  January,  and  before  nightfall  made  out  the 
eilemy's  fleet  lyinff  oil  the  bar,  consisting  of  five 
ships  of  war.  One  of  their  steamers  we  ob- 
served to  get  under  weigh,  and  come  in  our  di- 
rection. Captain  Semmes  ordered  steam  to  be 
got  up,  but  kept  sail  on  our  vessel  as  a  decoy,  to 
entice  the  enemy's  ship  sufficient!]^  far  from  the 
fleet  to  give  battle.  We  wore  ship,  and  stood 
away  from  the  bar,  permitting  the  enemy  to  ap- 
proach by  slow  degrees.  When  she  was  suffi- 
ciently near  we  took  in  all  sail,  and  wearing 
short  round,  ran  up  within  haiL  It  was  now 
dark,  about  nine  o'clock,  'fhe  enemy  hailed: 
••What  ship  is  timtP"  We  replied:  "Her 
Majesty's  steamer  PetreL"  The  reply  was,.  "  I'll 
send  a  boat  on  board." 

We  now  hailed  in  turn,  to  know  what  the  en- 
emy was,  and  when  we  received  the  reply  that 
she  was  the  United  States  steamer  Ilatteras,  we 
again  hailed  and  informed  him  that  we  were  the 
Confederate  steamer  Alabama ;  and  at  the  same 
time  Capt  Semmes  directed  the  First  Lieutenant 
(o  open  fire  on  him.  This  fire  was  promptly  re- 
tnmed,  and  a  brisk  action  ensued,  which  lasted, 
however,  only  thirteen  minutes,  as  at  the  end  of 
ioat  time  the  enemy  fired  an  off-gun,  and  showed 


a  light ;  and  or.  being  hailed  to  know  if  It  8  sur-  • 
rendered,  he  sud  he  did,  and  was  in  a  sinking 
condition.  We  immediately  despatched  lioatn  to 
hit  (isistanre  and  had  just  time  to  rescue  the 
crew,  when  the  ship  went  down.  The  cas^- 
ties  were  slight  on  noth  sides,  although  the  ac« 
tion  was  fought  st  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
ard  Ifty  to  lour  hun  Ired  yards.  Our  shot  all 
told  on  his  hull,  aboi  t  tb«  wat^i  lii.e,  and  hence 
the  small  numl  &r  of  kilkd  and  wounded  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  —  two  of  the  former,  and 
three  of  the  latter.  We  had  none  killed,  and 
only  one  wounded,  although  the  Alabama  re* 
ceived  several  shot-holes,  dciiig  no  material 
damage.  The  Hatteras  mounted  eight  guns,  and 
had  a  crew  of  eighteen  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  eijjht  men.  The  Alabama  had  also  eight 
guns,  with  a  small  captured  piece,  (a  twenty-four- ' 
pounder,  too  light  to  be  of^  any  service,)  and  a 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  exclusive  of 
officers.  Four  of  the  Hatteras'  guns  were  thirty- 
two  pounders,  the  same  calibre  as  our  broadside 
guns,  but  our  pivot  guns  were  heavier  than 
theirs.  This  was  the  only  disparity  between  the 
two  ships.  The  U.  S.  fiigate  lirooklyn  and 
another  steamer  came  out  in  pursuit  soon  after 
the  action  commencedi  but  missed  us  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  The  Alabama  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  the  prison- 
ers were  landed  on  the  20th  January,  and  we 
repaired  damages  and  coaled,  and  on  the  25th 
proceed  again  to  sea.  . 

We  touched  at  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  on 
the  28th,  to  land  two  enthny's  crews  we  had  cap- 
tured ;  sailed  again  next  day  for  the  Equator, 
and  remained  for  some  days  at  the  Island  of  Fer- 
nando de  Noronha.  From  thence  we  put  into 
Bahla,  where  we  landed  more  prisoners.  The 
Government  at  this  place  demanded  explanations 
of  our  proceedings  at  Fernando  de  Noronha,  as 
the  American  Consul  represented  that  we  had 
made  captures  there  in  Brazilian  waters ;  but  as 
we  clearly  showed  that  no  vessel  had  been  taken 
within  a  prescribed  distance  from  the  island,  the 
authorities  were  satisfied,  and  we  were  allowed 
to  remain  ten  days,  refitting.  Meanwhile,  the. 
Castor,  a  coal  ship,  ostensibly  bound  for  Shanghai, 
entered  the  port,  and  we  commenced  coaling 
from  her.  The  American  Consul  a^ain  protestei^ 
and  wrote  to  the  President  of  Bahia,  stating  that 
the  Castor  had  on  board  guns  and  sailors  for  th« 
Confederates.  The  President  next  day  forwarded 
ibis  complaint  to  the  English  Consul  at  Bahia, 
inviting  him  to  accompany  the  custom-house  offi-  ' 
ccrs  on  board  the  Castor,  to  see  whetjier  the  com- 
plaint had  any  foundation.  The  English  Consul 
returned  the  following  reply : 
.  "  The  denunciation  of  tne  American  Consul  if 
devoid  of  foundation.  The  facts  he  has  put  for- 
ward are  quite  inexact  The  opinion  he  expressei 
is  entirelv  illusive.  The  English  Consul  has  been 
on  boara  the  Castor;  has  ascertained  that  she 
does  not  carry  arms ;  that  her  crew  consists  only 
of  the  men  upon  the  ship's  books ;  and  that  the 
only  real  fact  of  thoie  aUeged  U  her  deUvery  of 
cod  —  a  proceeding  which  it  ii  '.he  sole  aim  ol 
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the  AmeriMD  Coomil  to  pRtvrjt.  Hw  Connil  U 
ntdj  to  be  rweient  at  the  Tuit  propoted  bv  the 
I'reiulent.  Tlie  CaptsiD  of  Uie  Cutor  ii  perfectly 
willbg  to  permit  aucb  viiit,  but  the  Consul,  in 
•nj  cute,  protest*  SKMiiit  ererv  act  aMumin^  the 
olurftcler  of  ihi;  right  of  teardi  or  of  reauisiljon 
br  tbo  Consul  of  the  Uaited  Scaui.  He  (the 
English  Consul)  entertami  ^ave  doubts  of  the 
American  Consul's  right,  owing  to  ths  mere  sup- 
ply of  coal,  to  raise  any  claim  against  en  English 
•hip,  belonging  to  a  neutral  nation,  al  oncbor  in 
the  harbor  of  ^ahia,  a  neutral  port.  The  neu- 
trality resulting  from  the  independent  exerdse  of 
ita  right  liy  a  state  cannot  obstruct  commercial 
relations,  and  a  belligerent  power  is  not  entitled 
to  demand  their  cessation  in  a  neutral  port  be- 
tween it!  opponent  and  the  subjucti  of  a  neutral 
nation.  Toleration  by  the  President  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  suiiply  of  coal,  by  an  English  ship,  to 
(ha  Confeilorntc  cruisers  in  this  port,  cannot 
(without  infringing  common  tense  and  inlerna- 
^onal  law)  be  considered  a  hostile  act,  contrary 
to  the  strict  neutrality  of  Braiil." 

The  proposed  visit  on  board  the  Caator  took 
place,  ocoomnanied  by  interrogation  of  Captain 
and  crew.  Ths  result  showed  no  proof  whatever 
of  the  allegations,  although  it  teemed  pretty  clear 
that  the  cargo  of  coal  had  no  other  original  det- 
lioation  than  tae  Cot^federaCe  prifateers.  The 
Captain  of  the  Alabama,  indeed,  admitted  tlie 
bol,  plainly  declaring  that  hn  had  a  perfect  right 
to  purchase  coal  in  England,  and  to  iirovido  for 
itf  ili^cliarge  taking  place  out  of  a  neutral  ship, 
within  a  neutral  port  Cajit  Semmes,  at  the  mme 
tints,  requested  the  President's  authoriiation  to 
eontinue  taking  in  Ida  coaL  The  President  re- 
plied that  the  cont  must  be  put  on  shore  and  sent 
to  ihe  market,  where  CnpL  Beinmes  could  buy  as 
much  at  he  pleased.  He  added  that  his  instruc- 
tions forbade  him  to  allow  the  delivery  of  any 
kind  of  goods  coming  direct  fVom  another  coun- 
try, where  the  tale  hod  taken  place  abroad.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Captain  Semmes  directed 
the  coal  ahip  to  meet  him  at  Saldanha  Bay,  Cajie 
of  Qood  Itnpe,  — and  we  left  Bnhio.  On  our 
jiassage  to  the  Cape,  ws  captured  the  B.  Oilden- 
ileeve,  the  Justina,  Jabes  Snow,  Amazonis- 
Tatitman,  Conrad,  A.  F.  Schmidt,  and  Eipreia 
•U  Toluable  prices  except  the  Justina,  which,  be- 
ing a  Baltimore  ship,  was  razHimed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  craws  of  the  other  vessela  were  trons- 
fiirred  to  her.  The  Amaionian  attempted  to 
elude  us,  but  we  gave  chase,  and  while  five  milea 
distant  fVom  her,  fired  our  riBe-gun,  with  a  reduced 
charge  of  7  lbs.  powder  and  a  100-pound  shot,  al 
an  extreme  elevation,  which  crossed  her  bows, 
and  the  soon  clewed  her  courses  and  hove  to. 

TAe  Conrad,  which  we  captured,  was  a  fine 
bark,  and  we  fitted  her  out  aa  a  tender  to  the  Al- 
abama. The  vessel  waa  named  the  Tuscnloosa, 
and  comouBMoned  at  sea  on  the  21st  June.  The 
C(  mmand  was  given  to  Lieut.  I.owo,  an  excellent 
biQcer,  witli  Siteen  men  i  she  was  provided  wiifa 
1  two  brass  rifled  twelve-pouoden,  pistols,  riSes, 
'  tod  ammunition,  and  having  provisions  for  thre« 
will*!*;  waa  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  direction  of 


the  Cape.  We  then  made  fiu  Saldonba  Ba*. 
where  we  anchored  and  repaired  ship,  expeotiDg 
to  meet  the  coal  vessel ;  hut  nothing  ouidd  b« 
ieen  of  her,  and  wo  supposed  "be  must  have  met 
with  tome  mishap.* 

From  Saldanba  Bay  ws  ca  ae  round  to  Tibl* 
Bay,  and  tp>ud  the  American  bark  Sea  Bride, 
standing  intc  poit,  outside  of  all  headlandt,  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  main  land.    Aswcau- 

E reached  her,  cr  cfRceii  «s)e  directed  by  tne 
aptain  'o  -jiakc  sbservation  of  the  distance  i  and 
nil  agretd  that  ~Jie  capture  was  made  fium  two 
three  miles  ov.tside  of  iho  marine  league. 
I'he   total   number  of  our  captures   has  been 
;y-six  Bhij)t,  hv  which  we  estimate  the  damage 
the  enemy  to  be  not  less  than  four  million  dol- 
lars, to  aay  nothing  of  the  indirect  ruHulia  of  tha 
'le  in  the  way  crioit  of  freighls,  hi^'ll  war  in- 
nce,  and  numerous  sales  of  enemy's  slupt,  to 
tliem  under  neutral  flaM.    In  no  uistanee, 
ever,  have  we  dettroyea  a  ship  where  the 
proof  was  complete  that  the  cargo  wo*  neutral, 
ihough  there  have  been  tome  awkward  allemptt 
an  the  part  of  unscrupulous  merchants  to  cotw 
[iropertv,  —  but  when   such  were  destroyed  the 
proof  of  the  fraud  was  apparent  on  the  pajiera. 
The  foUoning  is  a  complete  list  of  h'r  oapturcai 

Ockmulgee,  Chostalaire, 

Starlight,  Palmetto, 

Ocean  Rover,  Golden  Eagle, 

Alert,  Olive  Jane, 

Weathergauge,  Washinat<ui, 

Altamaha,  Betha  Thager, 

Benjamin  Tucker,  J.  A.  Parker^ 

Courser,  Punjaub, 

Virginia,  Morning  Stir, 

Blishn  Dunbar,  Kingfisher, 

Itrilliant,  Charles  Hill, 

Emily  Pamum,  Nora, 

Wave  Orcst,  Louiu  Hatch, 

Dunqucrque,  I^fiiyette, 

Miuichesler,  Kate  Corey, 

'I'onawanda,  Nye, 

Lamplighter,  Dorcaa  Price, 

Lafayette,  Lelah, 

Crenshaw,  Union  Jack, 

Lauretta,  S.  GildenslMtr* 
Baron  Dc  Casllne,        J.  Snow, 

Levi  Storbuck,  Justina, 

T.  D.  Wales,  Amasonian, 

■  ir  the  Cotlor  wis  lli*  vocicl  ciixctad,  l>  Is  vnj 

frobahU  thit  saine  miahnp  occurrcU  to  lierj  far  bT 
ite  Itlo  paperi  »■  leini  thnc  nfieT  the  Alabama  left, 
the  Frdecal  steam  frignta  Mohicnn  put  in  at  BaUa, 

tended  to  seiie  the  Caetoc.  The  CapLaia  of  tlie  Eog- 
U>b  m*e\  attempted  tt>  l«aTe  tha  port  without  bavinji 

nil  bruught  tu  by  the  |[uiii  ot  the  foru,  and  put  back, 
and  went  tliroujjh  the  iRCUtlamcd  rormulitict  prepara- 
taxj  to  setting  aul  au«w.  Berora  Iho  Cdtlor  was  out- 
aide  the  hurhiir,  tha  Mohican  got  up  steam  and  waitt 
in  puiaiiiL  Pcrceiiinfi  himaair  ehuaed,  the  Oapula 
□r  the  Caator  determined  not  to  leave  tbo  port,  bnl  to 
place  hlmaeir  uader  the  protectian  of  Braiiliaa  ahtpi 
until  tbe  krriTil  or  an  Rna'iih  m*n>3f-war.  Tbara- 
upon  tha  Uohicau  led  BabJi  to  look  after  At  Caa- 
ttdonM  [riratttrt. 
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Martha,  Talisman, 

Union,  Conrad, 

Ariel,  mail  steamer,  A.  F.  Schmidt, 

U.  S*  gunb't  Hatteras,  Express, 

Qolden  Rule,  Sea  Bride. 

'Die  Alabama  had  the  usual  quota  of  wits  and 
fun-makers  among  her  crew.  An  Irish  fiddlei 
on  board  is  the  life  of  the  forecastle.  When  the 
men  are  ofTduty  he  sets  them  dancing  to  his  lighter , 
■trains,  or,  dividing  them  into  Nortlierners  and 
Southerners,  like  a  true  Irishman,  he  gets  up  a 
sham  fiffht  to  the  spirit-stirring  strains  of  a  march, 
in  whicn  fight  the  rf orthemers  are,  of  course,  in- 
Tariablj  beaten.  Another  sailor,  Frank  Towns- 
hend,  is  no  mean  poet,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
Terses  which  here  follow.  He  had  sung  the  ex- 
ploits of  tlicir  beloved  ship  to  his  messmates  in 
rude  and  vigorous  strains. 

THE   FIGHT   OF  THB   <*RATTSBA8»   AND 

«*  ALABAMA.** 

Oft  QaWeston,  tlie  Yankee  fleet  secure  at  anchor 
Uy, 

Preparing  for  a  heavy  fight  they  were  to  have  next 
day; 

Down  came  the  Alabama,  like  an  eagle  o*er  the 
wave, 

And  soon  their  gunboat  Hatteras  bad  found  a  wa- 
tery grave. 

Twas  in  the  month  of  January ;  the  day  was  bright 

and  clear ; 
The  Alabama  she  bore  down ;  no  Yankee  did  we 

fear: 
Their  Commodore  he  spied  us ;  to  take  us  long  ho 

burned; 
80  he  sent  the  smartest  boat  he  had,  but  she  never 

back  returned  1 


The  sun  had  sunk  far  in  the  West  when  down  to 

us  she  came ; 
Our  Captain  quickly  hailed  her,  and  asked  them 

for  her  name ; 
Then  spoke  our  Frst  Lieutenant,  —  for  her  name 

had  roused  his  ire, — 
**  This  is  the  Alabama  —  now,  Aiabamas,  fire.' 


»• 


llien  flew  a  rattling  broadside,  that  made  her  tim- 
bers shake ; 

And  through  the  holes  made  in  her  side  the  angry 
waves  did  break ; 

We  then  blew  up  her  engine,  that  she  could  steam 
no  more  — 

They  fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  and  so  the  fight  was 
o'er. 

80  thirteen  minutes  passed  away  before  they  gave 

in  beat; 
A  boat  had  left  the  Yankee's  side,  and  pulled  in  for 

their  fleet ; 
The  rest  we  took  on  board  of  us,  as  prisoners  to 

stay; 
Then  stopped  and  saw  their  ship  go  down,  and  then 

we  "bore  away. 

And  now,  to  give  our  foes  their  due,  they  fought 
with  all  their  might  | 

But  yet  they  could  not  conquer  ua,  for  God  de- 
fends the  right; 


One  at  a  time  th;  ships  they  hare  to  fight  us  they 

may  come. 
And  rest  assured  that  our  good  s)dp  Grom  tlMim  will 

never  run. 

THR  «<8TAk8  A^D  BARS.** 

Sbb  yonder  bright  flag,  is  It  floats  rn  the  breese  | 
1 1  is  feared  by  its  foes,  t  lough  you:]  g  on  the  seas  | 
Asa  bird  on  the  ocean,  'tis  met  all  i&one, 
But  a  deed  of  dishoror  it  never  has  known. 
In  defending  ts  rights,  much  blood  has  been  shad  | 
As  an  embleti  of  Uiis,  see  its  bcrders  all  red. 
Then  laok  at  the  centre,  the  blue  and  tlie  white  — 
An  nssuraace  our  cauee  is  true,  just,  and  right. 
O,  long  may  it  float  o'er  the  ocean's  dark  breast,    • 
Till  sun,  moon,  and  stirs  sink  fcrever  to  rest ; 
And  its  gallant  defenders  forever  prove  true ; 
With  this  w*8h,  flag  of  freedom,  1 11  bid  thee  adieu  I 
With  this  wish,  flag  of  freedom,  I'll  bid  thee  adieu  I 


THB  SOUTH,  BOT8. 

Hark,  hark  I  there's  a  sound  in  the  West, 

That's  wafted  far  over  the  sea ; 
Tls  the  voice  of  the  brave,  though  oppressed, 

That  are  struggling  hard  to  be  free. 
Basely  vrronged  they  have  been  by  a  brother, 

W^o  sought  to  oppress  in  his  might ; 
But  the  South,  boys,  the  South,  boys,  forever  I 

'Tis  the  cause  that  we  all  know  is  right. 

To  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant. 

Their  forefathers  fought  side  by  side ; 
And  ere  they  could  claim  Freedom's  Chai Itr, 

Many  hundreds  of  brave  men  had  died ; 
But  the  Eagle,  that  then  soared  so  proudly^ 

Can  now  scarcely  look  on  the  Jght ; 
But  the  South,  boys,  the  South,  boys,  forever  1 

'TIS  the  cause  that  we  all  know  is  right. 


A  TiiLEAU. — A  correspondent  describes  a 
tableau,  ffiven  at  Murfreesboro',  Tenn.,  for  the 
benefit  cf  the  soldiers,  on  the  22d  of  January, 
1862,  as  follows  : 

*'  We  should  not  do  justice  to  the  tableau,  un- 
less we  were  to  describe  the  first  scene.  A 
young  gentleman,  representing  King  Cotton,  sat 
upon  a  throne  resembling  a  bale  of  cotton. 
Down  on  one  side  of  the  throne  sat  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  ebon  race,  with  a  basket  of  cot> 
ton.  The  king  held  a  cotton  cloth  as  a  sceptre, 
and  one  of  his  feet  rested  on  a  globe.  Around 
him  stood  younff  ladies  dressed  in  white,  with 
scarfs  of  red  and  white  looped  on  the  shoulder 
with  blue.  On  their  heads  tliey  wore  appropri- 
ate crowns.  These  represented  the  Confederate 
States.  Missouri  and  Kentucky  were  guarded 
by  armed  soldiers. 

**  While  we  were  gazing  on  this  picture,  a  dark* 
haired  maiden,  robed  in  black,  with  brow  enchr* 
ded  by  a  c}'press-wreath,  and  her  delicate  wristc 
bound  with  clanking  chains,  came  on  and  kneU 
before  hia  majesty.  He  extended  his  sotptrOi 
and  she  arose.  II 9  waved  tis  wa:)d  again,  and 
an  tfmfd  loliier  afieaed   irith  a  isarf  and 
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orown,  like  those  worn  by  her  sieter  States.  ^  He 
uncluuned  this  gentle  girl  at  the  bidding  of  his 
monarch,  changed  her  crown  of  mourning  for  one 
of  jo  J  and  liberty,  and  threw  the  Confederate 
Aag  across  hor,  raued  the  flag  over  her,  anil  led 
be;  forward ;  then  Kentucky  adyanced,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  ranks.  Need 
V6  ted  ynu  whom  this  maiden  of  sable  garments 
won  intended  to  represent?  We  leave  that 
(o  be  understood,  if  your  readers  cannot  di- 
iine,  it  is  owing  to  our  description,  and  not 
to  the  scene.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
pantomime. 

"  We  will  gratify  the  pride  of  the  F.  F.  V.'s 
by  saying  that  their  representative  had  inscribed 
on  her  crown,  *  Mater  Beraum,'  Afler  this  at- 
tempt to  praise  you,  dear  Express,  you  will  surely 
pardon  us  if  we  tell  you  that  North  Carolina  wore 
on  her  brow  a  white  crown,  on  which  was  the 
word  *  Bethel.'  Both  of  these  States  were  rep- 
resented by  their  own  daughters." 


A  Strange  Scene  for  a  Sabbath  day  is  pre- 
sented to  a  visitor,  who  will  stand  on  one  of  the 
hills  back  of  Alexandria,  a^d  look  around  him. 
Thousands  of  camps  dot  the  hillsides,  which  are 
whitened  by  whole  villages  of  them  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  eitend.  Frowning  fortifications  crown 
every  hill,  while  uinumerable  roads  and  paths 
cross  from  one  to  the  other,  intersecting  at  all 
tng4es.  The  valleys  are  filled  with  soldiers,  who 
are  strolling  about  for  wood,  water,  and  various 
other  purposes.  Here  and  there  horsemen  are 
Mtten  galloping  from  cam^  to  camp.  Guards  are 
stationed  in  every  direction,  pacing  regularly  to 
«ad  fro,  and  a  strange  activity,  yet  mihtary  pre- 
eision,  marks  the  whole.  The  ruin  and  desola- 
tion, as  well  as  the  *'  pomp,  pride,  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war,"  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  whole  scene. 

Yonder,  amid  all  this  strunge  sight,  is  a  funeral 
procession.  In  front,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
charger,  rides  the  chaplain.  He  is  followed  by  a 
full  band  of  music,  from  which  come  the  sadden- 
ingf  yat  thrilling  and  solemn  tones  of  a  dirge, 
whose  reverberations  startle  many  a  warrior  from 
h's  toil,  to  look  en  the  solemn  procession  as  it 
passes.  Following  tliese  is  the  ambulance  with 
the  remains,  escorted  by  a  few  companions  of  the 
deceased.  Another  soldier  has  gone  to  rest,  far 
from  home  and  friends.  Who  is  he  P  '*  Only  a 
private!"  '* Henry  Sleeper,  Company  H,  13th 
New  Hampshire,  died  November  15,  1862,"  will 
be  tlie  simple  record  on  his  regimental  rolls,  and 
on  the  rude  board,  placed  on  the  sacred  soil 
where  sleeps  the  brave,  and  then  he  will  be  forgot- 
toiL  Fond  friends  in  the  distant  home  will  weep 
for  a  time,  almost  broken-hearted,  and  then  he 
will  be  remembered  only  by  the  wUe  or  mother, 
who  will,  in  after  years,  tell  of  the  loved  one  who 
loet  his  life  in  suppressing  the  great  Southern 
rebellion.  Virginia  will,  indeed,  be  "  sacred  soil " 
to  many  an  aching  heart  all  over  our  land  —  sa- 
ored  as  the  restirg-place  of  the  flower  of  thou- 
sands of  fismilies.  —  Nov.  \S62, 


A  YouNQ  Patriot.  — Tlie  following  was  writ- 
ten by  a  young  Bostonian,  who  was  enga^d  ia 
mercantile  business  at  the  place  from  which  he 
dates  his  letter: 

New  York,  July  20,  1862. 

My  Dear  Father  aad  Mother :  I  wrote  you  a 
day  or  two  ago  on  {massing  events.  Now  I  write 
on  the  luiject  that  lies  nearest  my  heart.  The 
country  calls  for  men,  and  we  must  have  them ! 
Recruiting  lags,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  a  draft. 
It  is  now  useless  to  say  there  are  enough  men 
frithout  me.  It  is  not  the  fact.  I  want  to  vol- 
•iiiteer ;  and  had  I  a  hundred  lives  I  would  now 
place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
for  it  needs  all  the  young  men  who  can  be  spared, 
and  I  am  one  who^  can.  Let  me  calmly  state  the 
case  to  you.  First,  if  the  rebellion  succeeds,  we 
shall  have  the  disintegration  of  our  country  to 
look  upon.  We  shall  not  have  North  and  South 
alone,  but  after  that.  State  will  separate  from 
State,  county  from  county,  and  then  it  may  be 
every  man  for  himself.  Then  will  commence  a 
series  of  wars  none  of  us  could  see  the  end  of. 
The  stronger  State  will  make  war  on  the  weaker, 
and  the  successful  military  commander  would  as- 
sume power.  We  shoidd  have  military  despot- 
ism and  anarchy  alternately.  If  we  succeed,  all 
will  be  peace,  and  we  shall  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
institutions,  and  the  perfect  liberty  we  have  hith* 
erto  enjoyed. 

Then  you  must  acknowledge  the  power  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  lies  with  ourveives.  We  have  the 
men,  but  they  must  come  forward.  Money  we 
have,  and  we  must  use  it  The  South  are  terri- 
bly in  earnest.  The  North  are  fast  asleep,  com- 
pared with  them.  We  are  fignting  for  life,  for 
our  old  institutions,  for  nationality,  for  all  we 
hold  most  dear.  The  South  are  endeavoring  to 
destroy  all  these,  and  to  prevent  them  we  must 
have  men.  We  must  conquer.  We  can  if  we 
use  our  means.  K  tlie  South  conquer,  I  don't 
want  to  live  in  this  country  any  longer.  Now  I 
acknowledge  that  a  father's  and  a  mother's  love 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  a  young  man  can 
enjoy,  next  to  the  favor  of  God  himself;  but  that 
love  descends  to  selfishness  when  it  restrains  a 
young  man  from  his  manifest  duty.  The  love 
for  parents,  and  fear  of  their  displeasure  if  they 
disooey  them,  are  what  hold  many  hundred 
young  men  from  joining  our  noble  army. 

Let  all  such  restrictions  be  removed,  and  our 
ranks  will  swell  with  twice  the  rapidity  they  are 
now  doine.  My  duty  is  to  go  —  yours  to  let 
me  go.    The  duties  of  the  country  at  large  are 

Jiatience,  steadfastness,  hope,  and  nraycr.  A  very 
ine  preacher  here  says :  **  Pi-ay  for  your  dying 
son,  but  pray  for  your  country  more  than  ten 
thousand  sons."  'llie  love  of  money  must  be  put 
down.  What  good  is  money  ffoiug  to  do  us  if 
we  have  no  country  to  live  in  r  I  don't  want  a 
living  if  I  have  not  a  country.  Hoping,  pray- 
ing, trusting,  you  will  accede  to  my  wishes,  I 
await  an  answer.  My  name  is  on  the  militia  rolls  i 
so  I  am  subject  to  dfraft ;  aid  sooner  than  have 
roe  go  with  drafted  men  here,  I  know jrau  will  let 
me  go  in  a  Massashuse'.ts  regiment    i  haye  writ* 
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ten  this  letter  after  weeks  of  deliberation,  and 
in  no  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm. 


INCn)ENTS  OF  A  HOHT  WITH  MOSBY. 

Fairfax  CJoukt  House,  June  2, 1863.— The 
ran  fflistens  on  a  twelre-pound  brass  howitzer, 
which,  with  its  limber,  occupies  a  position  di- 
rectly in  front  of  Gen.  Stahl's  headquarters. 
The  story  of  the  gun  is  this ;  Made  in  the  year 
16i39,  it  was  used  hj  the  Union  troops  at  Ball's 
DlufT,  where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
and  since  that  time  has  done  service  in  the  rebel 
army.  After  Mosby  had  been  whipped  several 
times  by  Stahl's  cavalry,  this  gim  was  furnished 
him  to  redeem  his  laurels.  On  Friday  night  last, 
Mosby,  with  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men  and  the  howitzer,  camped  at  Greenwich. 
Early  on  Saturday  they  made  a  hurried  march 
toward  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad, 
which  they  struck  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
this  side  of  Catlett's  Station.  Here  they  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  woods,  placed  the  how- 
itzer in  position,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
train  from  Alexandria,  carrying  forage  and  stores 
to  Bealeton.  As  the  cars  came  opposite  the  am- 
buscade, a  rail,  adroitly  displaced,  caused  the  lo- 
comotive to  run  off  the  track.  At  this  moment 
a  ball  from  the  gun  went  through  the  boiler,  and 
another  pierced  the  smoke-stack.  The  guard 
upon  the  train  were  scared  b^  hearing  artulery, 
and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  Icavmg  the  train  at  the 
disposition  of  the  rebels.  Had  any  resistance 
been  offered,  it  is  believed  that  the  train  could 
have  been  saved,  and  all  the  rebels  captured.  As 
it  was,  the  guerrillas  destroyed  the  cars,  ten  in 
naml>er,  and  then,  anticipating  a  visit  from  StahPs 
cavalry,  made  ofi'  in  tne  direction  of  Auburn. 
Meanwhile,  Col.  Mann,  of  the  Seventh  Michigan 
cavalry,  who  was  in  command  o^  the  portion  of 
StahPs  cavalry  at  Bristow,  hearing  the  firing, 
started  with  portions  of  the  Fifth  New  York, 
First  Vermont,  and  Seventh  Michigan,  to  learn 
the  cause.  Taking  the  precaution  to  send  the 
Fifth  New  York,  Capt.  A.  H.  Hasbrouck  com- 
manding, across  the  country  to  Auburn,  to  inter- 
cept the  retreat,  he  followed  up  the  railroad  until 
the  sight  of  the  burning  train  told  that  portion 
of  the  story.  Leaving  the  burning  train.  Col. 
Mann  followed  the  track  of  the  retreating  foe,  and 
sooh  heard  the  sound  of  cannon  towards  Green- 
wich, indicating  that  Capt  Hasbrouck,  with  the 
Fifth  New  York,  had  eitner  intercepted  or  come 
up  with  the  enemy.  As  it  afterwards  proved,  they 
had  come  upon  their  rear,  and  had  been  fired 
upon  from  the  howitzer.  Owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  the  Fifth  New  York  was  unable  to 
deploy,  so  as  to  operate  effectively,  and  the  en- 
emy again  started  on  the  run,  closely  followed  by 
Capt.  Hasbrouck  and  his  command.     Col.  Mann 

I)re8fled  on  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  firing. 
I  learning  the  particulars  of  their  escape,  he  di- 
vided his  force,  sending  Lieut-Col.  Preston,  with 
part  of  the  Fiist  Vermont  cavalry,  to  reenforce 
the  Fifth  New  York,  and  with  the  balance  he 


struck  across  tht  country,  again  hoping  to  kiter- 
cept  them. 

FinJing  themgelvts  so  hctly  pressed,  the  en- 
emy, when  near  G:apewood  Fax  in,  about  two 
miles  from  Greenwich,  took  position  at  the 
head  cf  a  short,  narrow  lane,  with  high  fenoui 
on  eitber  side,  placing  the  howitzer  so  as  to 
,  command  the  la.ie,  strongly  supported  by  hit 
whole  force.  The  advance  of  the  Fifth  New 
York,  about  twer  ty-five  men,  under  Lieut  Elmef 
Barker,  coming  u]),  the  Lieutenant  determined  to 
charge  the  gun,  fearing,  if  he  halted,  the  rebels 
would  again  run  away.  Gallantly  riding  up  the 
narrow  lane,  with  almost  certain  death  bisfore 
them,  these  breve  men,  Iravely  led  by  Lieut 
Barker,  dashed  with  a  yell  towards  the  gun. 
When  within  about  fifty  yards,  the  rel)el8  opened 
fire  with  grope  upon  them.  The  result  was,  three 
men  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  rebels 
immediately  charged,  led  by  Mosby  himself. 
Lieut  Barker,  twice  wounded  in  the  leg,  con- 
tinued with  his  handful  of  men  to  contest  every 
inch  of  the  ground,  and  himself  crossed  sabres 
with  Mosby.  But  numbers  told,  and  several  of 
the  Fifth  New  York  were  made  prisoners.  This 
gallant  (fight  of  Lieut  Barker  afforded  Col.  Pres- 
ton an  opportunity  to  come  up  with  the  First 
Vermont  Lieut,  llazleton  was  in  advance,  with 
about  seventy-five  men,  and  charged  bravely  up 
the  lane,  the  few  boys  of  the  Fifth  New  Y'ork, 
who  were 'left,  joining  the  Vermonters.  Again 
and  again  the  gun  dealt  destruction  through  thf 
ranks,  but  nothing  could  check  their  impetuority, 
and  the  brave  fellows  rode  over  the  pin,  sabring 
the  gunners,  and  captured  the  piece.  Serg. 
Carey,  of  the  First  Vermont,  was  shot  dead  by 
the  side  of  the  gun ;  his  brother,  a  corpora,  in 
the  same  regiment,  although  his  arm  was  shat- 
tered, struck  down  the  gunner  as  he  applied  the 
match  for  the  last  time.  Mosby  ana  his  men 
fought  desperately  to  recover  the  gun,  but  in 
vain. 

Meanwhile,  Col.  Preston  had  charged  across 
the  fields  upon  their  flank,  and  the  enemy  fled  in 
all  directions,  taking  refuge  in  the  thickets,  with 
which  they  are  so  familiar.  One  party  attempted 
to  tike  away  the  limber,  but  it  was  speedily  cap- 
tured and  brought  in.  The  long  chase  in  tne  hot 
Run,  the  desperate  fight,  and  the  jaded  condition 
of  the  horses,  prevented  further  pursuit,  which, 
with  the  enemy  so  widely  scattered,  and  with 
their  knowledge  of  every  b^-path  and  thicket, 
woiild  have  been  almost  fruitless.  Capt  B.  S. 
Haskins,  an  Englishman,  and  formerly  a  Captain 
in  the  Forty-Fourth  royal  infantry,  who  was 
with  Mosby,  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  has 
since  died.  Lieut  Capman,  formerly  of  the  reg- 
ular army,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  gun,  was 
also  dangerously  wounded  and  paroled  on  the 
field,  as  he  could  not  be  removed.  Our  lo9S  wai 
four  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  The  rebels  had 
six  killed,  twenty  wounded,  anil  lost  ten  prison* 
ers.  All  the  Fifth  New  Yc/rk  who  were  (aksn 
by  the  rebels. were  recaptured. 

The  result  of  this  fight  is  more  disastrous  to 
[  the  rebels  then  the  previous  •ngsgements.    The 
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Southern  Confederaoy  will  not  be  apt  to-  trust 
Mr.  Mosby  with  other  guns  if  he  cannot  take 
better  care  of  them  than  he  has  of  this  one. 
The  enemy  waa  beaten  bv  about  the  same  force, 
in  ft  position  chosen  by  themselves,  and  defended 
bj  a  howitzer.  Their  killed  and  wounded  out- 
ai  mber  ours,  and  the  howitzer  is  ready  to  be 
turned  affainst  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  conduct  of  officers  and  men  is  highly  com- 
mended by  CoL  Mann  in  his  official  report  to 
Gen.  Stam,  and  the  ffallantry  of  the  charge  of 
the  Fifth  New  York  and  the  First  Vermont  Is  de- 
serying  mention. 


SOUl'lIRONS,  HEAR  YOUR  COUNTRY 

CALL  YOU. 

BT  ALBBET   PIXB. 

80UTHROHS 1  hear  your  country  call  you  I 
Up  I  lest  worse  than  death  be&U  you  1 

To  arms  I    To  armsl    To  arms,  in  Diidel 
Lo !  all  the  beacon-fires  are  lighted — 
Let  all  hearts  be  now  united ! 

To  arms  1    To  arms !    To  arms,  in  Dixie  I 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  I 
Hurrah!  hurrah! 
For  Dixie's  land  we  take  our  stand, 
And  live  or  die  for  Dixie  I 
To  arms !    To  arms  1 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie  I 

To  arms  1    To  arms  I 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie  I 

Hsar  the  Northern  thunders  mutter  1 
Northern  flags  in  South  wind  flutter  I 
To  arms  I  &c. 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  I  fto. 

Fear  no  danger !    Shun  no  labor  I 
Lilt  up  rifle,  pike,  and  sabre ! 

To  arms  I  ko. 
Shoulder  pressing  dose  to  shoulder, 
Let  the  odds  make  each  heart  bolder  I 

To  arms  1  &c. 
Advance  th*  flag  of  Dixie!  ftc 

How  the  South's  great  heart  r^oieee 
At  your  cannons'  ringing  Toices  1 

To  arms  1  Ice. 
For  fiuth  betrayed,  and  pledges  broken^ 
Wrongs  inflicted,  insults  spoken, 

To  arms !  ko. 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  I  ko. 

Strong  as  lions,  SMrift  as  eagles, 

BacJL  to  their  kennels  hunt  theae  beagles  1 

To  arms  I  kc. 
Out  the  unequal  words  asunder  I 
Let  Uiem  then  each  other  plunder  I 

To  arms  1  ftc. 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  I  ko. 

Swear  upon  your  countrjr's  altar 
Never  to  submit  or  falter  I 

To  arms  I  fto. 
nil  the  spoilers  are  defeated. 
Till  the  Lord's  work  ii  completed. 

To  arms !  kc. 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  1  fte. 


Halt  not,  till  our  Federation 

Secures  among  eartt'j  powers  its  station  I 

To  arms!  fto. 
Then  at  peace,  and  crowned  with  glory, 
Hearvour  children  tell  the  story  1 

To  arms !  ftc. 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixi«  \  kc. 

It  the  loved  ones  weep  in  sadness. 
Victory  soon  «hall  bring  them  gladness. 

To  arms !  kc 
Exultant  pride  soon  banish  sorrow  i 
Smiles  chase  tears  away  to-morrow* 

To  arms !  kc 
Advance  the  flr.g  of  Dixie  1  &e. 


Sparrowobabs'  proi)08ition,  that  the  Hone 
Guard  should  not  leave  home  except  in  case  of 
invasion,  is  equal  to  the  old  story  of  the  Bung- 
town  Riflemen,  an  Ohio  military  company,  whose 
by-laws  consisted  of  two  sections,  namely : 

**  Article  First.  —  This  company  shall  be 
known  as  the  Bungtown  Riflemen. 

**  Article  SeconcL^^Jn  case  of  war  this 
pany  shall  immediately  disband." 


Incidents  op  thb  War. — A  correspondent 
relates  the  following  incidents :  — 

**  The  Platte  Vallev  steamer  was  brought  to  by 
the  guns  of  the  St  Louis  arsenal,  with  a  load  or 
traitors  and  contrabands.  The  first  shot,  a  blank 
cartridge,  produced  no  effect.  The  next  wao  a  sheU, 
which  was  made  to  explode  a  little  beyond  the  boat  1 
and  this  also  was  disre^rded.  The  third,  a  large 
ball,  passed  just  above  her  deck,  between  the  chim- 
neys and  the  wheel-house,  and  had  the  efiect  to  set 
the  bell  ringing  and  the  whistle  screaming,  mhich 
signals  of  acquiescence  were  continued  till  the 


to  fire  one  harmless  shot  at  least }  I  gave  you  the 
benefit  of  two,  and  aimed  a  third  at  your  engine, 
but  the  gun  was  ranged  a  little  too  high.  I  did 
not  want  to  hit  your  boilers,  and  scam  you  all 
to  death ;  but  the  next  time  I  shall  sink  you  at 
the  second  shot  I '  <  For  Ood's  sake,  don't 
trouble  yourself,'  replied  the  Captain )  *ju9i  tend 
a  small  boy  down  to  tap  a  drum  whenever  you 
want  me,  and  111  come  to  at  once.' 

*'  Major  Rawlings  tells  an  anecdote,  in  the  same 
vein,  of  a  prominent  lawyer  of  St.  Louis.  '  Ma- 
jor,' said  he,  lately,  '  I'm  a  choleric  man,  and  I 
find  it  won't  do.  I'm  getting  to  have  a  profound 
respect  for  Minie  bullets.  Won't  you  do  me 
the  favor  to  get  me  one  P  and  whenever  I  find  my 
temner  rising  against  the  Dutch,  I  will,  put  my 
hana  in  my  pocket,  and  fed  a  buUei,  and  that 
will  cool  me  off*! '  The  Major  got  the  bullet  for 
him,  and  the  eflcct  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
pectation. Certainly  it  is  better  to  have  one  in 
the  pocket  than  in  tne  body,  if  the  efieot  on  one's 
loyalty  is  just  the  same. 

^Some  one  inquired  cf  CoL  Boemstein  how 
long  he  should  remain.    *  1  dont  know.'  be  re- 
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EUitd  with  a  French  slmig  of  the  shoulder }  '  per- 
aps  a  year  i  so  long  as  the  Ooyemor  chooses  to 
ttay  away.  I  am  GoTemor  now,  you  see»  till  he 
ec^mes  back  I '  His  ncilons  of  freedom  of  speech 
tnd  the  press  he  expressed  freely,  like  this :  *  AH 
feople  sail  speak  vot  dcy  tink,  write  vot  dey 
(kleashe,  and  be  free  to  do  any  tink  dey  pleazhe 
—  only  dey  tail  speak  and  write  no  treason  / ' "  -- 
itatumal  Intelligencer. 


ONB  OF  THB  AR^HT  OF  MARTYRS, 

The  telegraph  announces  the  death  of  William 
Fuller,  of  Necdham,  a  priTate  in  the  18th  regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  The  tidings 
afllicted  me  much.  I  knew  that  he  joined  the 
srmy  from  deliberate  convictions  of  duty,  and 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  to  .be  a  war  for  free- 
dom ;  and  I  earnestly  desired  that  he  should  live 
to  see  the  glorious  result  he  anticipated.  He  was 
an  ardent  republican,  and  work^  zealously  for 
Fremont  in  tlie  campaign  of  '56.  He  was  a 
working  man,  and  the  enslavement  of  working 
men  excited  generous  indignation  in  his  breast. 
He  was  among  the  first  three  years'  men  that 
joined  the  army.  Late  in  September,  1861,  when 
ne  had  been  some  time  in  Virginia,  he  wrote  to 
me :  "I  enlisted  purely  from  principle ;  to  do 
what  I  could  to  save  the  free  institutions  of  the 
country.  We  are  hard  at  work,  making  intrench- 
ments  and  cutting  ^oads  through  the  woods  to 
Munson's  Hill.  We  have  to  endure  many  priva- 
tions and  hardships ;  but  these  I  will  not  dwell 
upon.  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  the  comforts  of 
home,  and  even  life  itself,  if  the  desired  end  can 
be  accomplished  by  this  war." 

A  month  later,  he  wrote:  "Before  I  came 
here,  I  was  often  told  that  I  shoidd  not  think  so 
badly  of  slavery,  if  I  had  been  in  the  Slave 
States.  But  I  must  say  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 
beauty  in  the  s)'stem.  When  I  do,  I  will  inform 
you.  Willie  on  picket  duty,  I  often  meet  with 
slaves,  and  have  opportunities  of  conversing  with 
them.  I  said  to  one,  who  came  into  camp  the 
other  day, '  How  have  you  been  treated  Robert?' 
*  Pretty  well,  sar.'  *  Have  jrou  been  well  fed  and 
clothed  P '  *  Pretty  well,  till  dis  year.  Mossa 
hab  no  money  to  spare  dis  year.'  'Were  you 
contented  ? '  *  No,  sar.'  *  You  say  you  were  pret- 
ty well  treated,  and  pretty  well  supplied  with 
food  and  clothes ;  why  wasn't  you  contented  then  P ' 
'  Cauf^e  I  wanted  to  bo  free,  sar.'  *  But  what  could 
you  do  to  support  yourself  and  your  wife  and 
children,  if  you  were  all  free  P '  His  face  bright- 
ened, and  you  could  see  his  eyes  sparkle,  as  he 
replied, '  Pd  hire  a  little  hut,  and  hab  a  little  gar- 
den, and  keep  a  pig  and  a  cow,  and  Pd  work  out 
by  the  day,  and  save  money.  I  could  save  money. 
V\t  laid  up  eight  dollars  this  summer ;  but  if  I 
couldn't  lay  up  a  cent,  I  should  like  to  be  free.  I 
ihould  fed  better.'  '  Can  you  read  and  write  P ' 
'  No,  sar.  But  massa's  mighty  fraid  to  have  us 
touch  a  paper  ;  they  say  Massa  Lincoln  is  going 
to  free  all  the  slaves.'  *  Where  did  you  hear 
that  P '   *  M^e  used  to  hear  matsa  say  so,  last  fall, 


before  Massa  Lincoln  was  President'  *  Did  ycm 
ever  hear  o:  John  Brown  P '  *  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 
There  was  great  tijaes  down  here  when  he  coma 
to  Hari)er's  Ferry.  The  'blks  was  all  skeered  to 
death.  They  went  from  all  round  here  to  see 
him  hung.'  '  Do  you  thL-k  bs  was  i  good  manP' 
'  Yes,  sar,  a  migl  ty  fine  man.' 

**  All  the  slaves  I  have  met  witL  alk  in  much 
the  same  way.  I  could  fill  pages  with  nmilar 
convex  nations.  It  is  a  false  notion  that  slaves  are 
contented  if  they  are  not  lieaten,  and  have  enough 
to  eat.  Liberty  is  just  as  sweet  to  them  as  it  is  to 
us.  I  can  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  may 
we  never  come  to  any  terms  with  the  rebels  tiu 
this  blot  of  slavery  is  wiped  out  I,  for  one, 
would  be  willing  to  stay  here  ten  years,  and  en« 
dure  any  amount  of  hardship,  if  at  the  end  I 
could  see  America  truly  free.  If  the  war  could 
only  accomplish  this  object,  it  seems  as  if  I  could 
say, '  Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' " 

At  the  close  of  November,  1861,  he  wrote: 
'*  I  have  been  watching  the  tide  of  public  opinion, 
and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  sentiments  or  Sum- 
ner, Wilson,  and  Fremont  are  fast  gaining 
ground.  Emancipation  I  Blessed  word  I  I  hare  • 
prayed  for  it;  I  came  here  to  fight  for  it  {  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  it.  When  I  first  came  here,  they 
said  I  was  as  bad  as  a  secessionist  i  and  when  I 
indorsed  all  Charles  Sumner  said  at  Worcester, 
thev  told  me  if  I  had  such  views  I  ought  to  have 
staid  at  home.  But  I  stood  my  ground  firmly,  and 
spoke  the  honest  convictions  of  my  heart ;  for  I 
know  that  Mr.  Sumner  is  right,  and  that  the  right 
will  conquer  at  last  I  have  sometimes  feared  it 
might  not  be  in  my  day ;  but  I  now  feel  that  the 
tide  is  setting  strondy  in  the  right  direction.  A 
great  change  has  oeen  wrougnt  within  a  few 
months.  I  feel  a  stronger  interest  in  the  subjeel 
than  ever,  since  I  have  seen  the  poor  slaves  and 
talked  with  them.  No  one  that  inquires  of  them 
can  have  a  doubt  that  they  are  longing  for  their 
freedom.  I  know  that  they  are  expecting  us  to 
free  them,  and  are  ready  at  a  wora  to  help  us. 
We  have  the  power  to  do  it ;  why  do  we  delay  P 
The  day  will  come  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will 
wave  over  a  country  truly  free ;  that  it  may  oom« 
soon,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  a  poor  soldier," 

In  Jaiiuaay,  1862,  he  wrote :  *'  The  other  day 
in  going  out  to  the  line  of  our  pickets,  which  :• 
near  to  the  rebels,  I  passed  by  a  house  where  i* 
fine-looking  colored  lad,  of  seventeen,  was  hold* 
ing  a  horse.  He  told  me  his  master  was  in  the 
rebel  army.  He  had  taken  all  his  money  away 
with  him;  but  his  mistress,  who  was  a  Union 
woman,  made  heaps  of  money  by  selling  victuala 
to  the  United  States  soldiers,  cooked  by  hii 
mother,  who  was  one  of  her  slaves.  He  said  that 
his  mistress  had  a  pass  to  go  to  the  line  of  our 
pickets  whenever  she  liked,  and  that  she  wanted 
to  take  him  with  her,  to  work  for  a  man  near  our 
outposts.  I  advised  him  not  to  go,  lest  it  shouli 
prove  a  trap.  When  I  passed  the  house  a  fori* 
night  later,  I  saw  the  same  lad  chopping  wood, 
with  a  book  peeping  from  his  pocket  I  asked 
him  what  he  did  wi'h  it  He  said  he  wanted 
very  much  to  learn  tc  read,  and  tbfit  a  little  bof 
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of  six  Tears  was  teaching  him.  What  a  picture 
it  would  moke  —  that  poor  slave  leamine  his  let- 
ttrs  of  a  little  child  six  years  old  I  I  wisn  I  were 
au  artist,  that  I  might  point  it.  In  the  course  of 
our  short  conversation,  the  lad  told  m^  he  had 
foucd  out  why  his  mistress  wanted  him  to  co  to 
our  outposts  to^work  for  a  mon.  She  and  her 
husband  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting  near  the 
lines,  and  he  wanted  to  take  this  young  slave  to 
work  for  the  rebel  army.  So  much  for  this  wo- 
man's pretended  Union  sentiments  I  The  trouble 
is,  too  much  confidence  is  placed  in  the  loyal  pro- 
fessions of  these  people.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
you  are  sometimes  despondent  concerning  the 
prosi)ects  of  the  country.  I  am  also.  O,  what  a 
chance  is  oflered  us  to  make  tliis  a  really  free 
country — a  fitting  home  for  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations !  Will  this  glorious  opportunity  be  lost? 
If  so,  who  will  be  accountable  P  U  surely  will 
not  be  the  poor  soldiers,  who,  at  .  jeir  country's 
call,  have  left  home  and  families  —  all  that  was 
near  and  dear  to  them.  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  find  out  the  sentiments  of  those  around 
me,  and,  almost  to  a  man,  thev  say  we  can  never 
have  permanent  peace  till  slavery  is  abolished. 
Here  are  two  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to 
KO  forth,  at  the  word,  to  victory  or  death,  and  I 
believe  they  ai*e  generally  desirous  to  see,  Free- 
dom to  All,  inscribed  unon  their  banners.  I  will 
not  believe  that  the  glorious  op])ortunity  is  to 
•Jp  by  us.  Surely  Ood  will  not  permit  it  He 
hears  the  prayers  of  the  poor  slaves,  and  of  those 
who  have  oeeu  working  and  praying  for  them  for 
years.  I  still  pray  on,  and  hope  on.  I  want  to 
do  much ;  but  how  can  I  do  more  than  I  am  do- 
ing P  I  must  perform  my  duty,  and  wait  for  tlie 
wheels  of  Government  to  move,  lliey  seem  to 
move  so  slowly,  that  1  long  to  put  my  shoulder 
to  the  wheels  and  push  them  along. 

"  From  appearances,  I  judge  we  shall  have  a 
battle  soon.  When  the  time  for  action  comes  I 
shall  try  to  do  my  duty,  God  helping  me.  I  have 
written  my  views  to  vou  fully,  that  if  it  should  be 
my  lot  to  fall  in  buttle,  you  may  know  with  what 
feelings  I  go  into  the  conflict.  The  extermination 
of  slavery,  and  freedom  for  all,  through  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  is  tne  idea  that 
nerves  my  arm.  May  God  give  me  strength! 
May  victory  be  ours  I  And  Uirough  our  efforts 
mav  the  millions  now  in  bondage  be  able  to  pro- 
claim to  the  world,  '  Once  we  were  Slaves,  but 
DOW  we  are  all  Free  Men ! " ' 

Iflke  expected  battle  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
as  we  all  know ;  and  the  soldiers  waited  patiently 
for  the  slow  wheels  to  move.  The  last  of  July, 
1862,  six  months  later,  after  the  seven  days'  bat- 
tle before  Richmond,  followed  by  a  retreat  of  the 
United  States  army,  Mr.  Fuller  wrote :  **  We 
have  l>een  so  hurried  tliat  1  have  had  no  time  to 
collect  my  thoughts  until  now.  I  was  at  Savage's 
Station  on  Saturday,  after  the  fight  at  Gaines' 
MilL  All  day  I  assisted  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  some  two  thousand  in  number.  May 
I  never  see  such  dreadAil  sights  again !  And  to 
think  thay  had  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 


rebels  I  O,  it  was  too  painful !  But  toey  were  all 
patient  —  not  a  murmur  or  complaint.  What  s 
'  lesson  it  taught  me '  I 

*'  Now  we  have  a  little  rest  {  and  as  I  sit  near 
the  banks  of  James  Iliver,  my  mind  is  busy  with 
reflections  concerning  the  lost  five  months.  1 
need  not  speak  of  the  great  sacrifices  of  life  and 
property,  of  the  recent  bloody  battles  and  the 
defeat  of  our  army :  you  know  it  all.  The  thought 
ever  present  to  my  mind  is,  What  have  we  accom- 
plished by  all  our  toil,  and  hardship,  sufforing, 
and  deatli  P  Is  fi*eedom  any  nearer  at  hand  P  Is 
the  nation  even  so  strong  as  it  was  five  months 
agoP  Wliat  are  our  prospects  for  the  future  P 
1  ne  men  are  disheartened.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  something  is  wrong  somewhere.  Who  is 
responsible  for  this  defeat  P  The  people  ought 
to  know.  The  poor  soldiers  ought  to  know. 
Let  the  truth  be  made  known ! 

'*It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  President 
Lincoln  had  proclaimed  emancipation  at  the 
beginning  of  tne  war,  the  end  would  be  much 
nearer  than  it  now  is,  and  there  would  have  been 
far  less  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure. 
Emancipation  is  a  strong  word,  but  it  must  come 
to  that  before  we  can  have  peace.  I  know  I  am 
not  competent  to  advise  the  President ;  but  these 
are  my  honest  convictions,  confirmed  day  by  day, 
the  more  I  see  of  this  accursed  system  of  slavery, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  trouble.  I  am  ^ 
teaching  some  sbves  in  our  camp ;  that  is,  they 
were  slaves,  but  I  pray  to  God  they  may  never  be 
so  again." 

The  next  I  heard  firom  Mr.  Fuller  was  that  he 
was  wounded  in  the  last  battle  at  Bull  Kun.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  he  informed  me,  bv  an- 
other hand,  that  he  had  been  badly  wounoed  in 
the  shoulder,  but  was  doing  well.  He  added, 
"My  consolation  is,  that  I  have  done  what  J 
could." 

A  week  afterwards,  they  told  he  was  dead.  I 
thought  of  him  as  I  last  saw  him,  a  healthy, 
young  man,  full  of  life  and  hope.  He  had  few 
advantages  for  education  in  his  youth,  but  hia 
remarks  evinced  good  intelligence  and  a  generous 
heart.  He  left  u  wife  and  young  children  and 
went  into  the  army,  not  from  the  mere  contagion 
of  public  excitement,  but  from  convictions  of 
duty,  after  deliberate  reflection. 

lie  was  ''only  a  private;"  his  name  is  un- 
known to  fame ;  but  I  honor  his  memory,  as  s 
brave  man,  a  true  patriot,  and,  better  still,  s 
friend  to  the  whole  numan  race,  of  all  nations 
and  colors.  It  fills  mv  soul  with  sadness  to 
think  of  the  last  words  he  wrote  to  mo :  *'  Some- 
thing is  wrong,  somewhere,  The  {loor  soldien 
ought  to  know." 

Alas,  thousands  of  poor,  weary  sohlicrs  have 
doubtless  gazed  on  the  rivers  and  hills  of  Vii- 
ginia,  while  they  asked  themselves,  des|>ondin^ly, 
**  What  has  been  accomplished  by  all  our  priva- 
tions, toils  and  sufferings  ?  "  Thousands  of  brave 
young  souls  have  passed  away  with  heroic  patienoe, 
saying,  **  My  consolation  is,  that  I  have  done  what 
1  could.'*  L.  Maria  Child. 
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Siiio,  bird,  on  green  MisnotirTs  ^lain, 

The  saddest  song  of  sorrow ; 
Drop  tears,  0  clouds,  in  gentlest  rain 

Ye  from  the  winds  can  borrow ; 
Breathe  out,  ye  winds,  your  softest  sigh, 

Weep,  flowers,  in  dewy  splendor. 
For  him  who  knew  well  how  to  die. 

But  nerer  to  surrender. 

Uprose  serene  the  August  sun 

Upon  that  day  of  glory ; 
Upourlcd  from  musket  and  from  gon 

The  war-cloud  gray  and  hoary ; 
It  gathered  like  a  funeral  pall, 

Now  broken  and  now  blended. 
Where  rang  the  buflalo's  angry  call, 

And  rank  with  rank  contended. 

Four  thousand  men,  as  brave  and  true 

As  e*er  went  forth  in  daring. 
Upon  the  foe  that  morning  threw 

The  strength  of  their  despairing. 
Ther  feared  not  death  —  men  bless  the  field 

That  patriot  soldiers  die  on  — 
Fair  freedom's  cause  was  sword  and  shield. 

And  at  their  head  was  Lyon  I 

Their  leader's  troubled  soul  looked  forth    ^. 

From  eyes  of  troubled  brightness : 
Bad  soul  I  the  burden  of  the  North 

Had  pressed  out  all  its  lightness.. 
He  gazed  upon  the  unequal  fight, 

His  ranks  all  rent  and  gory, 
And  felt  the  shadows  close  like  night 

Round  his  career  of  glory. 

**  General,  come,  lead  us  1  '*  loud  the  cry 

From  a  brave  band  was  ringins  — 
>  **  Lead  us,  and  we  will  stop,  or  die. 

That  battery's  awful  singing." 
He  spurred  to  where  his  heroes  stood. 

Twice  wounded,  —  no  wound  knowing,  — 
The  fire  of  battle  in  his  blood 

And  on  his  forehead  glowing.. 

O,  cursed  for  aye  that  traitor's  hand. 

And  cursed  that  aim  so  deadly, 
Which  smote  the  bravest  of  the  land. 

And  dyed  his  bosom  redly ! 
Serene  he  lay  while  past  him  pressed 

The  battle's  furious  billow, 
As  calmly  as  a  babe  may  rest 

Upon  its  mother's  pillow. 

8o  Lyon  died  I  and  well  may  flowen 

His  place  of  burial  cover, 
For  never  had  this  land  of  ours 

A  more  devoted  lover. 
Living,  his  country  was  his  bride ; 

His  life  he  gave  her,  dying ; 
Life,  fortune,  love  —  he  nought  denied 

To  her  and  to  her  sighing. 

Ite<)t,  Patriot,  in  thy  hillside  grave, 
Leside  her  form  .who  bore  tiiee ! 

Long  may  the  land  thcu  diedst  to  save 
Her  bannered  stars  wave  o'er  thee  I 

Upon  her  history's  brightest  page. 
And  on  Fame's  glowing  portal, 

She'U  write  thy  grand,  heroic  paffn. 


Before  tiie  Battle  of  Betiirl. -— Just  u 
we  halted  to  start  to  the  rear  on  hearing  firitg, 
said  Adjutant  Stevens  of  the  First  Yerniont,  • 
rebel  scoundrel  came  oyt  of  a  house  and  delthc*-. 
ately  fired  his  guu  at  u^.  The  ball  pissril  so 
close  to  me  that  I  heard  it  whiz  —  on  its  wa) 
^oing  through  the  seat  and  pants,  nnd  jui»  gras- 
ing  the  skin  of,  0.*derly  Sergeant  Sweet,  ct  the 
Woodstock  company.  Ihe  rascal  was  scovured, 
and  18  a  prisonei ;  and  what  was  done,  by  way  of 
stem  entertainment,  to  one  of  tl.e  F.  F.  v.'s, 
you  will  hear  if  I  e:  er  live  to  return.  I  then,,  as 
the  firing  to  the  rear  Latl  ceoied,  with  revolvtir 
in  hand,  accompanied  by  Fifur,  approached  the 
fellow's  house,  iiaving  some  expectation  of  an 
ounce  of  lead  heing  deposited  in  mv  tall  bodv 
without  asking  my  permission.  By  this  time  all 
our  troops  were  oui  of  sight  in  the  woods,  by  a 
turn  in  th)  road,  and  1  was  alone  with  Fifer, 
when  some  negroes  came  from  the  house,  having 
less  fear  of  two  men  than  of  two  thousand.  On 
inquiry,  the  slaves  told  me  that  Adjutant  Whiting, 
whom  we  had  just  taken  prisoner,  was  the  owner, 
that  he  belonged  to  the  secession  army,  and  that 
no  white  folks  were  in  the  house,  all  having  led. 
Without  the  ceremony  of  ringing,  I  entered  and 
surveyed  the  premises,  and  found  a  most  elegantly  . 
furnished  house.  I  took  a  hasty  survey  in  search 
of  arms,  but,  finding  none,  left  the  house,  and 
started  to  overtake  our  column.  On  reaching 
the  bend  in  the  road,  I  took  a  survey  of  the  rear, 
to  "see  what  I  might  see,*'  and  discovered  a 
single  soldier  coming  towards  me,  and  waited  for 
him  to  come  up.  1  found  it  was  Clark,  of  the 
Bradford  company.  Before  he  reached  me,  I 
observed  a  horseman  coming  at  full  speed  towards 
me.  On  reaching  the  house,  he  turned  in,  which 
induced  me  to  think  him  a  secessionist  I  ordered 
Clark  to  cover  him  with  his  rifle,  and  revolver  in 
hand,  ordered  him  to  dismount  and  surrender. 
He  cried  out,  "  Who  are  you  P  "  Answer,  "  Ver- 
mont!" "Then  raise  your  piece,  Vermont i  I 
am  Col.  Duryea,  of  the  Zouaves ;  **  and  so  it  was. 
His  gay-looking  red  boys  just  appeared  turning 
the  comer  of  the  road,  coming  towards  us.  He 
asked  me  the  cause  of  the  firing  in  tlie  rear,  and 
whose  premises  we  were  on.  I  told  him  he  knew 
the  first  as  well  as  I  did,  but  as  to  the  last,  could 
give  full  information  ;  that  the  house  belonged^ 
to  one  Adjutant  Whiting,  who,  iust  before,  had 
sent  a  bullet  whizzing  by  me,  and  shot  one  of  my 
boys,  and  that  my  greatest  pleasure  would  be  to 
bum  the  rascal's  house  in  payment.  "  Your  wish 
will  be  gratified  at  once,"  said  the  Colonel.  **  I 
am  ordered  by  Oen.  Butler  to  bum  every  house 
whose  occupant  or  owner  fires  upon  our  troops. 
Burn  it."  He  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  I  upon- 
the  steps,  and  by  that  time  three  Zouaves  were 
with  me.  I  ordered  them  to  try  the  door  with; 
the  butts  of  their  guns  —  down  went  the  door, 
and  in  went  we.  A  well-packed  travelling  bag 
lay  upon  a  mahof^any  table.  I  tore  it  open  with 
tlie  holies  of  finding  a  revolver,  but  did  not  The 
first  thing  I  took  out  was  a  white  linen  coat :  t 
laid  it  on  the  table,  and  Col.  Diuye  i  put  a  ligliteil 
match  to  it.    Other  clothing  wai  added  to  th» 
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pQe,  and  toon  we  liad  a  rousing  fire.  Before 
leaTing,  I  went  into  the  large  parlor  in  the  right 
wing  of  the  house  —  it  was  perfectly  splendid. 
A  Ifu^e  room  with  a  tapestry  carpet,  a  nice  piano, 
a  fine  library  of  miscellaneous  books,  rich  sofas, 
elegant  chairs,  with  superior  needle-work  wrought 
bottoms,  whatnots  in  the  corners,  loaded  with 
•  articles  of  luxury,  taste,  and  refinement,  and 
upon  a  mahogany  centre-table  lay  a  Bible  and  a 
kid/s  portrait.  The  last  two  articles  I  took,  and 
have  them  now  in  my  possession.  I  also  took  a 
decanter  of  most  excellent  old  brandy  from  the 
sideboard,  and  left  the  burning  house.  By  this 
time  the  Zouave  regiment  had  come  up.  I  joined 
them,  and  in  a  short  time  came  up  with  our  rear 
guard,  and  saw  a  sight,  the  like  of  which  I  wish 
never  to  see  again — vix. :  nine  of  CoL  Town- 
send's  Allxmy  regiment  stretched  on  the  floor  of 
a  house,  where  mev  had  just  been  carried,  and 
eight  of  them  mortally  wounded,  b^  our  own  meti. 
O,  the  sight  was  dreadful.  I  cned  like  a  boy, 
and  so  did  many  others.  I  immediately  thought 
of  my  decanter  of  brandy,  took  a  tin  cup  from  a 
soldier  and  poured  into  it  the  brandy,  and  filled 
it  (the  cun)  with  water  firom  a  canteen,  and  from 
one  poor  ooy  to  another  I  passed  and  poured  into 
their  pale  and  quivering  lips  the  invigorating 
fluid,  and  with  mj  hand  wiped  the  sweat-drops 
of  death  from  their  foreheads.  O,  how  gratefully 
the  poor  fellows  looked  at  me  as  they  saw,  by  my 
uniform,  that  the  usually  stem  officer  and  com- 
mander had  l)ecome  to  them  the  kind  and  tender- 
hearted woman,  by  doing  for  them  woman's  liolv 
duty.  One  strong  fellow,  wounded  in  the  head, 
and  bloody  as  a  butcher's  floor,  soon  rallied,  and 
was  able  to  converse  with  me.  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  the  poor  fellows  around  him.  He  said  yes, 
ani  pointing  to  one,  he  said,  *'  That  man  stood  at 
m)  31(18— he  was  my  section  man  —  I  saw  liis 
gun  fly  out  of  Ills  hands,  being  struck  bv  a  grape 
shot,  and  a  moment  after  we  lK>th  tumbled  to  tne 
ground  toffether."  I  went  out  and  picked  up  an 
£nfleld  rifle,  nearly  cut  in  two  by  a  ball )  said  he, 
"  That  is  his  gun."  I  saw  its  owner  die,  and 
brought  the  gun  vrith  me  back  to  my  camp,  and 
have  it  in  my  possession. 


MUSIO    OP    THE    POBT    ROTAL    NeOBOBS.— 

The  editor  of  Dtoight's  Journal  of  Music  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Miss  Lucy  McKim,  of  Pnila- 
delphia,  aocompanving  a  specimen  of  the  songs 
in  vogue  among  tne  negroes  about  Port  RoyaL 
Miss  McKim  accompanied  her  father  thither  on  a 
recent  visit,  and  wrote  as  follows : 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  enUre  character  of 
these  negro  ballads  by  mere  musical  notes  and 
signs.  The  odd  turns  made  in  the  throat,  and 
the  curious  xhythmic  efiect  produced  by  single 
voices  chii.'\ing  in  at  diflerent  irregular  intervals, 
■eem  almost  as  impossible  to  place  on  score  as 
IB0  singing  of  birus  or  the  tones  of  an  iBolian 
harp.  The  airs,  however,  can  be  reached.  They 
axe  too  decided  not  to  be  easily  understood,  and 
tibeir  itriking  originality  would  catch  the  ear  of 


any  musician.  Besides'  this,  they  are  Taluable  at 
an  expression  of  the  character  fmd  life  of  th* 
race  which  is  playing  such  a  conspicuous  part  in 
our  history.  Tlie  wild,  sad  strains  tell,  as  the 
sufferers  themselves  never  could,  of  crushed 
hopes,  keen  sorrow,  and  a  dull,  daily  misery 
wmch  covered  them  as  hopelessly  as  the  fog  from 
the  rice-swamps.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  words 
breathe  a  tniPtinj^  faith  In  rest  in  the  future  — 
in  *'  Canaan'^  fair  and  happy  land,"  to  which 
their  eyes  seem  coiistantly  turned. 

A  oomiilaint  might  be  m&de  against  these  9ongi 
on  the  score  cf  monotony.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  repetition  of  the  music,  but  that  is 
to  accommodate  the  leader,  who,  if  he  be  a  good 
one,  is  always  an  improvisator.  For  instance,  on 
one  occasion,  the  name  of  euah  of  our  party  who 
was  present  was  dexterously  introduced. 

As  the  same  songs  are  sung  at  every  sort  of 
work,  of  course  the  tempo  Lj  not  always  alike. 
On  the  water,  the  oars  cup  **  Poor  Bosy ''  to  an 
even  andante  {  a  stout  boy  and  girl  at  the  hom- 
iny-mill will  make  the  same  **  Poor  Rosy  "  fly,  to 
keep  up  with  the  whirling  stone ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, after  the  day's  work  is  done,  "  lleab*n  shall 
a  oe  my  home  "  peals  up  slowly  and  mournfully 
from  the  distant  quarters.  One  woman  —  a  re- 
spectable house-servant,  who  had  lost  all  but  one 
of  her  twenty-two  children — said  to  me : 

**  Pshaw  I  don't  bar  to  dese  yor  chil'en,  missis. 
Dey  jest  rattles  it  ofl";  dey  don't  know  how  for 
sing  \U  1  likes  *  Poor  Rosy '  better  dan  all  da 
songs,  but  it  can't  be  sung  widout  a  full  heart 
and  a  troubled  sperrit ! " 

All  the  songs  make  good  barcarolles.  Whit- 
tier  *'builded  better  than  he  knew,"  when  he 
wrote  his  '*  Song  of  the  Negro  Boatman."  It 
seemed  wonderfully  applicable  as  we  were  being 
rowed  across  Hilton  Head  Harbor  among  United 
States  gunboats  —  the  Wabash  and  the  Vermont 
towering  on  either  side.  I  thought  the  crow 
must  strike  up :  ^ 

**  And  massa  tink  it  day  ob  doom,: 
And  we  ob  jubilee." 

Perhaps  the  grandest  sineing  we  heard  was  at 
the  Baptist  Churcli,  on  St  Helena  Island,  when  • 
congre^ition  of  three  hundred  men  and  women 
joined  m  a  hymn : 

**  Roll,  Jordan,  roll,  Jordan  I ' 
Roll,  Jordan,  roll !" 

It  swelled  forth  like  a  triumphal  anthem.  Tiiat 
same  hymn  was  sung  by  thousands  of  negroes  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  last,  when  the^  marched  in 
procession  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  cheering 
them  for  the  first  time  as  the  "  flag  of  our  coun- 
try." A  friend,  writing  from  there,  says  that  the 
chorus  was  indescribably  grand  —  "that  tlui 
whole  woods  and  world  seemed  johiing  in  tliat 
rolling  sound." 

There  is  much  more  in  this  new  and  curious 
music  of  which  it  is  a  temptation  to  write,  but 
I  must  remember  that  it  oan  speak  for  itself 
better  than  any  one  for  it.. 
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••STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  WAY.» 

Com,  stack  arms,  men  I    Pile  on  the  rails, 

Stir  up  the  camp*fire  bright ; 
No  matter  if  the  canteen  fails, 
*       We'll  make  a  roaring  night.    - 
Here  Shenandoah  brawls  along, 
There  burly  Blue  Ridge  echoes  strong, 
To  swell  the  brigade's  rousing  song 
Of  •*  Stonewall  Jackson's  way."    « 

Wc  see  him  now  —  the  old  slouched  hat 

Cocked  o'er  his  eye  askew. 
The  shrewd,  dry  smile,  the  speech  so  pat^ 

10  **  Blue-Light  Elder"  knows  'em  well ; 
SnyR  he,  **  That's  Banks — he's  fond  of  shell ; 
Lord  saFe  his  soul  1  we'll  give  him  '*  —  well. 

That's  **  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

— AHftnilfln !  It's  his  waV: 

US  native  sod, 
In  forma  pmeperii  to  God  — 
'•  Lay  bare  thine  arm,  stretch  forth  thy  rod  I 
Amen  I  "    Thaf  s  <•  Stonewall's  way." 

He's  in  the  saddle  now.    Fall  in  1 

Steady,  the  whole  brigade ! 
Hill's  at  the  ford,  cut  off—  we'll  win, 

His  way  out,  ball  and  blade  1 
What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn  } 
What  matter  if  our  feet  are  torn  ? 
•*  Qutck-Etep  1  we're  with  him  before  dawn  1 " 

That's  **  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

T)ie  sun*s  bright  lances  rout  the  mists 

Of  morning,  and,  by  George  1 
(Here's  LongHtreet  struggling  in  the  lists, 
^Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 
Pope  and  his  Yankees,  whipped  before, 
•*  Bay'nets  and  grape ! "  near  Stonewtdl  ro^  | 
••  Charge,  Stuart !    Pay  off  Ashby's  score  IT 
Is  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  way,"  ^ 

All,  maiden,  wait,  and  watch,  and  yearn 

For  news  of  Stonewall's  bimd ! 
Ah,  widow,  read,  with  eyes  that  bum, 

That  ring  upon  thy  hand ! 
Ah,  wife,  sew  on,  pray  on,  hope  on  1 
Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn. 
The  foe  had  better  ne'er  been  bom 

That  gets  in  ••  Stonewall's  way.' 


>» 


Who  raised  the  Flag  at  YobktownP — To 
the  Twenty-second  Massachusetts  regiment,  Col. 
Dove,  and  to  the  Twenty-second  alone,  belongs 
the  glory  of  first  planting  the  American  flag  on 
the  works  at  Yorktown:  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  there  Is  and  can  be  no  question.  The 
following  brief  account  can  be  relied  upon : 

The  day  before  the  evacuation,  Saturday,  May 
3d,  the  Twenty-second  regiment  received  or- 
ders to  marcli  to  a  position  within  one  thousand 
yards  of  the  enemy's  works.  Spades  were  fur- 
nished each  man.  We  were  then  deployed  on  a 
line  six  feet  atxirt,  and  the  order  come :  **  Dig 
«r  youi  lives.''    Considering  that  we  were  com- 


pletely exposed  to  a  direct  fire  in  front,  and  to  • 
cross-fire  from  a  water-battery  stationed  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  you  may  readily  be- 
lieve we  hastened  to  obey  orders.  Fortunately, 
the  enemy  did  not  at  once  o|)cn  fire,  and  our  boys 
had  a  chance  to  do  some  lit^e  digging  before  the 
storm  of  ball  on'.l  shell  comuienc^;  but  long  be- 
fore tb^.  pits  weie  fullv  completed,  their  guns 
^ere  plajMl  upon  us.  Up  to  twelve  o'clock,  the 
enemy  had  fired  one  hundred  and  seventh-five 
shell  and  shot,  and  though  nsne  of  our  regiment 
were  ki!!od  or  wounded,  tr^ere  were  many  narrow 
escapes. 

Liput  Stiles,  commanding  second  oompany 
sharichcoters,  in  the  absence  of  Capt  Went* 
wortn,  baiely  escaped  being  struck  by  a  shell 
In  order  to  be  able  to  give  his  men  due  notice 
when  to  iodse  at  the  flssh,  he  bravely  and  fear- . 
lessly  ex;  osed  himself.  In  another  case,  one  of 
the  men"  was  entirely  buried  by  a  shell  striking 
the  earth  in  front  of  the  pit,  and  had  actually  to 
be  dug  out  by  his  comrades. 

During  the  whole  day  our  boys  kept  themselves 
busy,  whde  the  sharpshooters  took  every  chanot 
offered.  When  evening  came,  we  were  ordered 
back  to  camp ;  but  before  we  had  got  fairly  set- 
tled, the  rebels  commenced  shelling  us  again.  A 
giece  of  a  shell  struck  the  Adiutant's  tent,  and 
uried  itaelf  a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  ground. 
The  Adjutant  and  one  of  the  surgeoils  were  in 
the  tent  at  the  time*  At  twelve  o'clock  our  siege 
guns  commenced  operations,  and  the  enemy  ceased 
firing.  The  next  morning  at  five  o'clock,  the 
Twenty-second  were  ordered  to  go  on  picket  dutT 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines.       ^         ^  ^ 

The  regiment,  having  token  Uieir  position,  soon ' 
discovered  that  the  works  were  evacuated,  and 
at  once  marched  forward  and  took  possession: 
There  beine  no  colors  allowed  with  a  regiment 
on  picket  duty,  Col.  Govo  immediately  sent  to 
his  camp  for  the  American  fiag,  and  with  his 
own  hands  planted  it  on  the  works  at  York- 
town.  At  this  time  there  were  no  other  regi- 
ments, or  ports  of  regiments,  present  under  their  • 
proper  officers;  there  were  simply  only  a  few 
stragglers,  who  followed  after  toe  Twenty-seo- 
ond.  Col.  Oove  raised  tlie  flog,  and  was  within 
ten  feet  of  the  concealed  shell,  which  exploded 
and  wounded  seven  of  our  men. 


A  Talk  wrm  a  Rebel  Picket  in  Mibsis- 
8IPPL  —  A  private  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  re^ment , 
gave  the  following  lively  sketch  of  campaigning 

I  must  record  a  little  adventure,  pleasing  and* 
interesting,  I  had  day  before  yesterday  near 
Corinth.  My  last  spoke  about  the  continued 
firing  between  pickets.  To  such  an  extent  was 
it  carried,  so  incessant  the  firing  dav  and  night 
that  nothing  short  of  a  battle  would  alarm  the 
camp,  whereas  a  single  gun  should  be  the  rlgnal 
for  the  locg-rcU.  But  witliin  tlo  last  three  or 
four  days  a  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place. 

On  Mocdoy  our  -egiment  wai  sent  to  the  for- 
tifications.    It  is  tie  custom  for  tlie  various 
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battalions  to  take  their  turn  in  staying  at  the 
breastworks  for  twenty-four  hours,  forming  a 
•brt  of  reserve  picket ;  and  from  each  regiment 
to  stationed  two  companies  are  sent  to  the  out- 
posts. It  fell  to  our  lot  to  go  out.  The  com- 
Sany  we  relieved  informed  us  tnat  the  rebels  were 
isposed  to  be  friendly;  and  with  instructions 
from  the  field-officer  not  to  fire  unless  fired  upon, 
or  the  enemy  attempted  to  advance,  we  set  to 
work  to  watcn  the  movements  of  our  neighbors. 
I1)e  enemy's  pickets  were  in  the  edge  of  a  wood 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  us,  and  my  post 
—  one  of  the  best  for  observation  —  similarly 
situated  in  another  wood,  with  a  level  between 
as.    For  some  time  we  looked  c'.oselv  withoit 

t  being  able  to  see  amy  of  them,  as  they  were 
disposed  to  be  shy.  We,  on  the  contrary,  exposed 
ourselves  to  their  view,  which  had  the  eflfect  of 
making  them  bolder;  and  occasionally  a  rebel 
oassed  from  one  tree  to  another  and  levelled  a 
field-glass  at  us. 

I  waved  a  handkerchief,  which  was  answered 
flrom  the  other  side,  and  tacitly  understood  to 
mean  no  firing.  An  hour  later  one  of  our 
Southern  friends  waved  a  handkerchief  and 
shouted :  "  Meet  me  half-way.**  **  All  right ; " 
and  arming  myself  with  a  newspaper  profusely 
illustrated  with  pictures  incidental  to  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans,  I  started  out. '  A  rebel  surgeon 
of  the  Third  Tennessee  was  the  individual  who 
flMt  me.  lie  was  dressed  in  a  citizen's  suit  of 
block,  with  military  buttons,  and  the  rank  of 
captain  designated,  not  by  shoulder-straps,  but 
by  marks  on  the  collar.  After  shaking  hands 
and  exchanging  the  customary  salutations,  we 
proceeded  to  talk  about  the  war.  He  was  at 
Fort  Donelson,  and  made  his  escape  the  night 
before  the  surrender;  s])oke  of  the  battle  of 
8hiloh,  at  which  he  assisted;  said  it  was  their 
intention  to  have  made  the  attack  on  Saturday 
Instead  of  Sunday,  but  on  account  of  a  misunder- 
itanding  between  their  generals  the  plan  failed. 
The  number  of  deserters  from  his  side  oppeared 
to  have  a  prominent  place  in  his  mind,  which 
he  vainly  endeavored  to  conceal.  **  Do  you 
lutve  many  deserters  from  your  ranks?  "  he  com- 
menced. I  told  him  of  oniy  two  cases  which  had 
come  under  my  notice  for  more  than  a  year, 
taking  care  to  add  that  they  ran  home.    He 

/  want^  to  know  if  many  of  their  men  came  over 
to  us.  I  answered  rather  equivocally :  **  A  few." 
"  How  many  ^  " 

Fearful  now  that  if  I  told  him  the  great  number 
that  actually  did  come  to  us,  the  rebel  leaders 
would  increase  their  vigilance,  I  merely  said  that  I 
had  seen  six,  the  numl^r  I  had  personally  beheld. 
''I  gues«  they  go  the  other  way,"  he  replied, 
thereby  acknowledging  they  suffered  much  from 
desertion.  Mr.  Tennessee  wanted  to  know  why 
we  did  not  make  the  r.ttack  ;  they  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  us^  and  con^u^^nt  of  victory.  I  said 
that  they  oould  not  be  more  eager  for  the  bat- 
tle, or  more  sure  of  success,  than  ourselves; 
that  to  us  everything  appeared  to  be  ready; 

.  but  we  were  not  supixMed  to  knov*  Qen.  Hal* 
leek's  ulana. 


We  talked  together  some  fifteen  minutes,  both 
of  us  very  wary  about  giving  contraband  infor- 
mation. He  was  a  gentlemanly,  well-eduoated 
man,  apparently  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
from  Maury  Countv,  Tennessee.  I  gave  mm  the 
pictorial,  and  askea  for  a  Memphis  paper.  He 
nad  noF't,  but  promised  to  send  me  over  one, 
if  he  couJd  procure  it  during  the  day.  Before 
porting,  I  lemarked  that  it  wou.d  oe  well  to 
n-ake  some  igreinent  about  picket  firinpr,  and 
learned  that  th<^y  hail  received  orders  precisely 
like  ours. 

Gen.  Garfield,  who  had  the  supervision  of  the 
outposts,  sailed  me  iu ;  so  we  again  thook  hands 
and  sepatL ted,  leaving  many  tMngs  unsaid  that 
we  would  like  to  have  spoken  about  Garfield 
questioned  me  cloRcly  as  to  our  conversation,  and 
seemed  satisfied  that  it  was  all  rigiit  However, 
being  fearful  that  the  rebels  might  learn  something 
from  us  if  such  intercourse  was  allowed,  he 
ordered  us  not  to  go  out  again,  but  to  let  anv 
rebel  that  wished  it  to  come  over  all  the  way.  1 
had  reason  to  regret  this  very  much,  as  in  the 
afrernoon  my  friend,  the  doctor,  came  half  way 
with  the  promised  paper.  We  gave  him  to 
understana  that  it  was  against  our  orders  to  leave 
the  post,  and  if  he  would  come  all  the  ^ay  we 
would  do  him  no  harm.  He  said  he  hi;!  a  very 
late  paper,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  come 
farther  than  the  neutral  ground,  and  returned, 
much  to  our  disappointment. 

Af^er  the  interview  of  the  morning  all  appro* 
hension  of  danger  from  bullets,  from  either  side 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  sentinels  0*1  both  sides 
paced  their  beats  without  so'  much  is  think iDf 
to  seek  cover. 
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Lat  down  the  axe,  fling  by  the  spade ; 

Leave  in  its  track  the  toiling  plough ; 
The  rifle  and  the  t-tyonct  blade 

For  arras  like  yourd  were  fitter  now ; 
And  lut  the  bunds  that  ply  the  pen 

Quii  the  light  tusk,  and  learn  to  wield 
The  horseman's  crooked  brand,  and  rein 

The  charger  on  the  battle-field. 

Our  country  calls ;  away  I  away  I 

To  where  the  blood-stream  blots  the 
Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  sway 

That  Time  in  all  his  cour8e  has  seen. 
See,  from  a  thousand  coverts  —  see 

Spring  the  armed  foes  that  haunt  her  traok; 
They  rush  to  smite  her  down,  and  we 

Must  beat  the  banded  traitors  back. 

Ho  I  sturdy  as  the  oaks  ye  cleave, 

And  moved  as  soon  to  fear  and  flight. 
Men  of  the  glade  and  forest !  leave 

Your  woodcraft  for  the  field  of  fight. 
The  arms  that  wield  tlio  axe  must  pour 

An  iron  tempest  on  the  foe ; 
His  serried  ranks  shall  red  before 

The  arm  that  lays  the  panther  loir* 
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And  ye  who  breast  the  mountain  storm, 

By  grassy  steep  or  highland  lake, 
Come,  for  the  land  ye  loye  to  form 

A  bulwark  that  no  foe  can  break. 
Stand,  like  your  own  gray  cliffs  that  mock 

The  whirlwind,  stand  in  her  defence : 
Tlie  blast  as  soon  shall  move  the  rock 

As  rushing  squadrons  bear  ye  thence. 

And  ye,  whose  homes  are  by  her  grand, 

Swift  rivers,  ruing  far  away. 
Come  from  the  depth  of  her  green  land, 

As  miji^hty  in  your  march  as  they. 
As  terrible  as  when  the  rains 

Have  swelled  them  oyer  bank  and  bourn. 
With  sudden  floods  to  drown  the  plains 

And  sweep  along  the  woods  uptom. 

And  ye  who  throng,  beside  the  deep, 

Her  ports  and  hamlets  of  the  strand. 
In  number  like  the  waves  that  leap 

On  his  long,  murmuring  marge  of  sand, 
Come,  like  that  deep,  when  o*er  his  brim 

He  rises,  all  his  floods  to  pour. 
And  flings  the  proudest  barks  that  swim, 

A  helpless  wreck,  against  his  shore. 

Few,  few  were  they  whose  swords,  of  ol5. 

Won  the  fair  land  in  which  we  dwell ; 
But  we  are  many,  we  who  hold 

The  grim  resolve  to  guard  it  well. 
Strike,  for  that  broad  and  goodly  land. 

Blow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see 
That  Might  and  Right  move  hand  in  hand. 

And  glorious  must  their  triumph  be. 


THB  CRUISB  OF  THE  FLORIDA. 

Maffit'8  Account  of  his  Adventures. — 
Arriving  in  Brest,  b^  way  of  Quimper  and 
rhateaulin,  the  first  thing  I  beard  on  getting  on 
board  the  steamer  which  navigates  the  picturesque 
little  river  Elom  from  the  latter  place  to  Brest, 
was  the  arrival  of  the  Confederate  States  cruiser 
Florida ;  and  on  crossinjr  the  glorious  Bade  de 
Brest  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  I  had  no 
difRculty  in  making  out  this  now  celebrated 
vessel,  as  she  lay  at  anchor  among  some  of  the 
giants  of  the  French  navy — a  long,  low,  black, 
rakish-looking  craft,  not  over  smart  in  appearance, 
yet  useful,  every  inch  of  her— a  pygmy  among 
these  monsters,  and  yet  a  formidable  pygmy,  even 
to  the  unpractised  eye,  the  Palmetto  nag  flying 
proudly  from  her  mizzen.  We  happened  to  have 
a  French  Yice-Admiral,  a  Russian  Vice-Admiral, 
and  a  Senator  of  the  Empire  on  board ;  and  you 
may  imamne  there  was  an  infinity  of  gossip,  but 
no  reliable  information. 

When  we  landed  at  the  Cale  in  the  harbor,  the 
crowd  which  usually  assembles  to  welcome  ol: 

{leetor  new  comers  was  full  of  "  La  Floride  "  and 
cer  doings.  **Elle  a,"  cried  an  enthusiastic 
eommissionaire  to  me,  '*  eUe  a,  MonHeWfje  vous 
OBrAre  sur  ma  parole  cPhonneurfprhs  deux  millions 
de  livree  eterling  h  bord,  tout  en  or,  je  votis 
atsv^e**  "Eh!  men  Dieu!  c*est  beaucoup!** 
tried  a  smart  Uttle  fmrntee  from  the  Turenne.    I 


could  not  help  agreeing  with  the  moutee  that  tbe 
sum  was  certainly  a  great  deaL 

That  evenihg  (aided  by  my  fellow-travehet,' 
Mr.  Heniy  Tupper,  Vice-Contul  of  France  in 
Guernsey,  ar  d  one  of  the  jurats  of  t>at  islai^) 
I  found  sc  me  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Flu  Jida  at  tne 
Hotel  de  Nudes,  (Rue  d'Aiguillon.)  lieuU 
Lingard  Uoolc  (a  young  man,  who  apparently 
did  not  number  more  than  23  years)  received  u» 
courteously,  and  gave  u«  nis  card  to  asaure  us 
admission  on  board.  He  stated,  however,  that 
his  superior  ofiicer.  Capt  MafBt,  was  generally  to 
be  found  on  board  his  vessel,  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  us.  The  frankness,  courtesy,  and  total 
absence  of  boasting  manifested  by  this  young 
ofiBcer,  impressed  us  most  favorably. 

All  next  day  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind  in  the 
Rade,  and  we  could  not  find  a  boat  to  venture 
out  To-day,  however,  the  weather  was  most 
propitious,  and  early  morning  found  us  aloneside 
of  the  Florida.  We  sent  our  cards  to  Capt. 
Maffit,  and  were  immediately  admitted  on  board, 
the  captain  himself  coming  to  the  top  of  th» 
companion  to  receive  us.  Directly  Capt  Maiflt 
understood  that  we  were  British  subjects^  he 
invited  us  below  into  his  little  cabin,  and  when  I 
told  him  that  there  were  many  people  in  England 
who  regarded  his  career  with  great  interest,  hf 
entered  very  freelj  into  a  recital  of  his  adventurer. 

I  will  here  subjoin  a  copy  of  some  notes  which 
Capt  Maffit  subseauently  handed  to  me,  relative , 
to  the  career  of  tne  Florida,  promising,  at  the  ^ 
same  time,  a  continuati6n,  which  has  not  yet 
arrived.    They  are  as  follows : 

**  The  C.  S.  steamer  Florida,  Commander  J,  N. 
Maffit  This  steamer  was  built  in  Liverpool,  and 
sent  to  Nassau  in  April,  1802  {  was  put  in  the 
Admiralty  Court;  cleared  on  the  6th  of  August, 
when  her  present  commander  took  charge  witb 
18  men ;  went  to  sea ;  met  her  tender,  and  re- 
ceived guns,  &c  On  the  16th  of  August  the 
yellow  fever  appeared  on  board,  and  Capt  Maffit 
had  to  perform  surgeon's  duty,  until  necessity 
forced  the  vessel  into  Cardenas.  There  she  lost 
nearly  aU  her  crew,  her  paymaster,  and  third 
engineer.  She  ran  the  blockade  off  Havana,  in 
and  out,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  appeared 
ofl"  Mobile.  The  entire  blockading  fleet  put  after 
her.  Capt  Maffit  was  brought  up  from  a  bed  of 
sickness  (yellow  fever)  to  take  ner  in.  For  S 
hours  and  48  minutes  she  was  under  a  close  fire. 
All  the  crew  were  sent  below,  and  the  officers 
only  remained  on  deck,  for  she  had  but  1 1  mea 
on  duty,  and  her  ffuns  were  not  furnished  with 
rammers,  quoins,  beds,  or  sights;  in  fact,  she 
was  almost  helpless.  Three  heavy  shots  struck  , 
her  hull.  One  shell  struck  her  amidships,  and 
passed  through,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
seven.  Her  standing  rigging  was  shot  away, 
and  some  1500  shrapnel  shot  struck  her  hiu] 
and  masts.*' 

So  far  the  notes  which  Capt  Maffit  has  as  yet 
found  time  to  send  n'e.  Of  the  Captain  himselt 
I  may  say  ;hat  he  ia  a  slight,  mlddle-sised,  well- 
knit  man,  df  about  fcrty-two ;  a  merry-looking 
.aan,  with  a  ready,  ilitetminsd  air,  mil  of  lin 
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•od  botbeMt  rapMnenthr  tiw  lort  o^  man  who b 
Miudl)r  resdjr  ibr  a  fignt  or  a  joUification,  and 
arfaoie  preference  for  the  latter  would  by  no  meant 
'  interfere  with  hie  credltalile  conduct  of  the  former. 
Hit  plainlj  fumiahed  little  atateHmmi  looked  aa 
buaineaa-like  aa  a  merchant'a  office.  The  round 
table  in  the  centre  waa  atrewn  with  booka  and  in- 
oumerable  maiiuacripta,  and  on  the  aheWet  were 
(brmidable  looking  rowa  of  account  booka,  charts, 
ko,  I  may  obaerve  of  the  cabin,  aa  of  every  part 
of  the  Florida,  that  none  of  it  ap|)eara  to  hare 
been  built  for  ornament  —  all  for  uae.  **  You  aee,** 
laid  the  Captain,  pointing  to  the  heapa  of  papers, 
letters  on  tilef,  account  oooka,  &c.,  whicn  liter- 
ally littered  the  table,  — ''  you  see  Ttc  no  ainecurc 
ef  it  Since  my  paymaater  died,  Tve  had  to  be 
my  own  paymaater.  There's  a  young  man  nsmed 
Davis  (no  relation  to  our  President)  who  does 
paymaster's  duty )  but  lie's  not  yet  quite  up  to 
the  work." 

Capt  Maffit  forthwith  began  an  animated  re- 
lital  of  his  career  and  adventures.  Ue  is  forty- 
two  years  old,  and  is  the  oldest  officer  on  board. 
All  the  officers  were  born  in  the  Confederate 
States,  and  most  of  them  were  officers  in  the 
United  States  Navv  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  oldest  ox  .he  officers  is  not  more  than 
twenty-three.  Tne  men  ore  more  mixed.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  able  seamen  on  board  the 
Fiorido,  and  about  thirteen  officers.  Four  fine 
Mlows  are  fVom  the  neighborhood  of  Brest 
Oapt  Maffit  says  that  he  bas  hordly  ever  taken  a 
j^te  but  what  some  of  the  crew  of  the  prize  have 
ef>mo  forward  to  savi  "  Should  like  to  serve  with 
fOUt  sir*"  Oenorally  speaking,  he  has  to  refuse  \ 
(mt  lometimei,  when  he  sees  a  very  likely  follow, 
he  takes  him  on. 

Capt  Maffit  was  a  Lieutenant  of  the  United 
States  Navy  before  the  outbreak,  and  in  that 
sapadty  distinmiished  himself  greatlv.  In  1858, 
he  oommandeu  the  brig  Dolphin,  when  he  cap- 
tured the  slaver  Echo,  with  tour  hundred  slaves 
en  board,  and  took  her  into  Charleston.  For 
this  feat  his  health  was  dra:ik  ^^  a  public  dinner 
at  Liverpool  \  and  it  is  a  curious  tact,  for  those 
who  mauitain  that  the  civil  war  in  America  is 
(bunded  upon  the  slave  question,  that  the  com- 
minder  oi  this  important  Confederate  oruiAer, 
should  be  the  very  roan  wlA>  has  distinguished 
himself  octivoly  against  the  slave  trade.  In  1850, 
C^ut  Maffit  commanded  the  United  States  steam- 
er thrusader,  and  captured  four  slavers. 

The  Captain  had  a  ^reat  deal  to  say  about  his 
iiioettaAil  fbat  at  Mobile.  In  his  opinion,  it  has 
heen  the  greatest  naval  feat  of  modern  times. 
Ue  dwelt  long  and  warmly  upon  the  incidents  of 
iIm  atfUir»  and  pointed  proudly  to  the  marks  of 
«hi«|M)tl«  which  are  numerous  enough,  upon  tlie 
viMla  and  smokoHttaeks.  The  Florida  was  struck 
mjtk  three  heavv  allots  on  the  occaMion,  and  one 
t«aUy  perooive  in  the  side  of  the  ship  where 
Mfewhlw  caused  bv  tlie  11 -inch  shell  has  been 
The  Flonda  mode  no  endeavor  to  re - 
|£%^llia  irt  which  she  received,  the  sea  running 
IMi  td  admit  of  steady  aim,  and  her  small 
i%Sig  %tu  anifih  oooupied  in  the  manageme*>t 


of  the  ahip.  The  Captain  ahowed  ua  a  water- 
color  aketcn  (very  well  drawn  by  one  of  the  mid« 
ahipmen)  of  the  Florida  running  the  blockade. 
It  would  not  have  disgraced  a  professional  artiat 

The  only  broadside  which  the  Florida  has  fired 
in  anger  was  against  the  Ericason,  an  armed 
merchantman,  w^ch  she  encountered  some  forty 
miles  from  New  York.  The  Ericsson,  a  venr 
large  vessel,  did  i.ot  reply,  but  made  the  best  oi 
her  way  off^  and  lac:  ceded  in  escaping.  When 
tliey  A  .ntured  WilV.:n  forty  miles  of  New  York, 
tliey  d..l  not  View  dmt  the  arrival  of  the  Tacony, 
one  of  tbeli  *  outfits,'  had  put  the  New  Yorkers 
on  t:ieir  guird,  and  they  soon  found  that  there 
were  about  seventy  armed  vessels  out  searching 
for  them,  and  so  were  glad  to  retreat  "We 
never  seek  a  fight,"  said  Capt  Maffit,  **  ond  we 
don't  avoid  one.  You  see,  we've  only  two  ves- 
sels agauist  fifteen  hundred;  so  we  should  stand  a 
poor  chance.  Our  object  is  merely  to  destroy 
their  commerce,  so  as  to  bring  ibout  a  peace.  We 
have  taken  altogeUier  seventh-two  prizes,  and  es- 
timate the  value  at  about  filtecn  million  dollars. 
The  Jacob  Bell  alone  was  woith  two  million  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars."  The  Giptain  exhib- 
ited a  book  in  which  all  the  prizes  were  regularly 
entered,  and  all  particulars  relating  thereto.  He 
explained  that  tneir  mode  of  procedure  was  to 
burn  and  destroy  the  property  of  the  Northern 
States  wherever  they  found  it  I  asked  if  tliey 
took  gold  and  precious  articles,  and  the  reply  waa, 
"  Pretty  quick,  when  we  get  them." 

The  papers  of  the  buiiied  prizes  are  all  kept, 
and  a  valuation  is  made  before  the  dfcstraction 
of  the  vessels,  in  the  expectation  that  when  peace 
is  restored,  the  Confederate  Oovernnient  will  moke 
ttu  appropriation  of  money  equivalent  to  tlie  claims 
of  the  cuptors.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment there  is  very  little  actual  treasure  on  board  the 
Flonda ;  the  officers  and  crew  are  working  mainly 
on  the  faith  of  the  future  indoi)endunce  and  sol- 
vency of  the  Confederocy.  "Any  w^y,"  said 
Cupt  Maffit,  "  we  have  cost  the  Qovemment  very 
litue,  for  weVe  livud  on  the  enemy ;  O,  yes,  we've 
served  them  out  bcautifullv."  In  reply  to  some 
questions  as  to  the  methoa  of  capture,  the  Cap- 
tain said,  "  We  only  make  war  with  the  United 
States  Qovemment,  and  we  respect  Uttle  prop- 
erty. We  treat  prisoners  of  war  with  the  great- 
est i*espect  Most  of  those  whom  we  have  cap- 
tured nave  spoken  well  of  us.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  met  with  some  ungrateful  rascals  ;  but  you 
meet  with  those  all  the  world  over.  The  best 
prize  we  took  was  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  we 
took  in  the  Englidh  Channel,  the  other  day,  in 
mid  channel,  about  sixty  miles  Hom  Cork.  She 
had  coal  on  board,  and  we  burned  her. 

"  Tlie  pilot  was  a  saucy  fellow,  and  maintained 
that  hu  was  on  his  piloting  grouniL  lie  insisted 
on  being  landed  in  un  Kii|^isli  port  {  but  we  could 
not  do  that.  I  brought  bun  and  twenty-four  men 
here,  (to  Brest,)  and  seut  them  to  the  English 
Consul.  If  the  pilot  haa  anv  just  o!aun  upon  ua, 
it  will  be  settled  by  the  Conreaerate  Qovemment. 
That's  not  m^  business.  My  bciii  ess  ia  to  take 
3are  of  the  ahip." 
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WLen  the  Florida  came  into  Brest,  she  had 
boon  at  sea  ei^ht  months  without  spending  more 
than  four  entire  days  in  port.  Before  entering 
the  )x}rt  of  Bi-est,  she  had  not  been  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  in  any  one  port,  although  she 
had  visited  Nassau,  Bermuda,  Pemambuco,  and 
Sierra  (Brazil).  "  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "two  hundred  and  forty-five  days  upon 
•olid  junk,  without  repairs  or  provisions.**  During 
all  this  time,  they  have  onl^  lost  fifteen  men,  in- 
cluding those  who  were  killed  and  wounded  at 
Mobile,  the  paymaster,  (who  died  of  consumption,) 
and  one  omcer  who  was  acddentallv  drowiied. 
They  have  come  into  Brest  to  repair  the  engines, 
which  are  somewhat  out  of  order,  the  shaft  being 
Quite  out  of  line,  tlie  Emperor  has  given  orders 
Uiat  the  Florida  is  to  bo  admitted  into  the  port 
for  all  necessary  repairs,  and  is  to  be  supplied 
with  everything  she  may  require  except  munitions 
of  war. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Capt  Maffit  gave 
me  an  account  of  what  he  called  the  *'  outfits  *' 
of  the  Florida.  These  have  been  three  in  num- 
ber. The  Clarence  was  captured  off  Pemambuco 
on  the  6th  of  May,  and  Lieut  Reed  was  put  on 
board  with  twentv  men  and  one  gun.  These 
were  afterwards  cnanged  to  the  Tacony,  a  better 
vessel,  which  was  captured  shortly  after,  and  (to 
borrow  Capt.  Maffit's  expression)  "  she  captured 
right  and  left."  Finally,  she  took  the  revenue 
cutter  off  Portland  harbor,  llie  other  *<  fit-out " 
was  the  Lapwing,  on  board  of  which  Lieut  Av- 
rett  was  put  to  cruise  on  the  equator,  lie  made 
several  oapturcs,  and  has  now  returned  to  his 
ship. 

Canf.  Maffit  showed  us  over  his  ship,  which 
was  in  pretty  good  order,  considering  the  eight 
months'  almost  interrupted  cruise,  and  he  pre- 
sented us  both  with  a  photographic  picture  of 
her,  which  was  taken  at  Bermuda.  The  Florida 
mounts  only  eight  guns  — six  48-pounflers  of  the 
Blakeley  pattern,  made  at  Low  Moor,  and  stem 
and  bow  chasers. 

On  taking  our  leave,  I  asked  Capt  Maffit 
whether  he  expected  to  be  intercepted  on  leaving 
Brest,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  Ooulet, 
the  narrow  passage  which  affords  the  only  ingress 
and  ecress  to  and  from  the  llade.  '*  Well,"  re- 
plied he,  "  I  expect  there  will  be  seven  or  eight 
of  Uiem  out  there  before  long,  but  I'm  not 
•iraid.  I've  run  eight .  blockades  already,  and 
itil  go  hard  but  111  run  the  ninth." 


I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of '  a  hundred  cir- 
cling camps ; 

They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  Isws 
and  damps ; 

I  have  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and 
flaring  lamps : 

His  day  is  marching  ^n. 

(  lave  read  a  Gery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  towa 

cf  steel ; 
«  As  ye  deal  ^  ith  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my 

grace  tit. all  deal ; 
Let  th*  H^ro,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent 

w*th  hii  bfxjl,   ' 

£L'ico  Ood  ii  marching  on.". 

Ho  has  sounded  forth  the  trompet  that  shall  never 
call  retreat ; 

He  is  sifting  out  t no  hearts  of  men  before  his  Judg- 
ment scat ; 

O,  be  swift,  m  V  soul,  to  answer  him  I   be  jubilant^ 
my  feet  f 

Our  Ood  is  marching  on..  , 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bom  aeroas 

the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfig^ores  you 

and  me; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 

men  free. 

While  Ood  is  marching  on. 


BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THB  REPUBLIC. 

BT  MBS.  JITLIA  WABD  HOWB. 

MzB B  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 

Lord: 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes 

of  wrath  are  stored  | 
Be  hath  loosed  the  fateftil  lightning  of  his  terrirle 

swtft  sword: 

Hie  truth  is  marching  on* 


Incidents  of  Vicksburg. — In  the  action 
which  occurred  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  De- 
cemlier,  186*2,  but  two  divisions  -*  those  of  Mor- 
gan *s  end  Steele's  —  were  generallv  and  closely 
engaged.  A  portion  of  Smith's  division  made 
some  advance  under  a  terrible  fire,  in  which  the 
gallant  Sixth  Missouri  were  most  actively  en- 
gaged. This  regiment  Classed  the  levee,  which 
had  been  occu].ied  by  the  enemy  as  an  earth- 
work, and  was  still,  after  being  crossed,  com- 
manded by  the  enemy's  cannon.  It,  however, 
led  to  an  advance  upon  Smith's  line,  but  without 
anv  positive  advantage  to  us.  From  certain 
points  on  the  new  line  thus  made,  Vicksbure 
could  be  seen,  llie  movements  of  the  rebd 
troops  in  the  city,  and  soma  portions  of  Vicks- 
burg, were  dearly  and  fairly  in  view.  It  was 
tempting  to  look  straight  in  upon  the  beleaguered 
city,  and  still  know  that  its  occupation  was  im- 
probable, if  not  impossible.  But  so  it  was,  and 
the  Union  troops  lay  down  upon  their  arms  on 
the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth  with  anxious  hearts 
and  high  hopes  that  somethinff  might  occur  to 
make  it  practicable.  The  night  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  passed,  and  the  morning  dawned  without 
any  new  development  being  made,  except  that 
the  enemy  assumed  a  threatening  position  with 
their  artillery.  It  was  evidently  bis  intention  to 
■hell  the  camp.  It  having  rained  incessantly 
during  the  night,  and  the  men  having  been  ex*. 
posnd  to  it  all,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  place 
them  in  such  a  position  that  they  wculd  not  be 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  cmnoc,  and  where  they 
could  examine  their  nmm'iultjon  and  clean  theu 
i  rusted  arms,  preparatory  jo  further  opentiona> 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  front  was  to  be  held  firmly, 
and  heavier  artillery  was  to  be  placed  in  position 
behind  earth-works.  The  threatening  prepara- 
tions in  front  deterred  the  enemy  from  shelUng 
the  camps,  and  put  him  on  his  guard,  for  offen- 
sive operations  on  our  part.  Wednesday  was 
occupied  by  both  armies,  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  throwing  up  new  works,  digging  new  pits, 
preparing  for  operations  offensive  and  defensive. 
During  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  cries  of  our 
wounded  could  be  heard,  and  an  impromptu  ef- 
fort was  made  to  recover  them  by  a  flog  or  truce. 
Being  irregular,  and  perhaps  not  authorizofl,  oud 
occasional  skirmishes  still  going  on,  the  flag  was 
fired  on  by  the  enemy.  The  wounded  and  dead 
of  Thayer's  and  Blair's  brigades  had  to  lie  there 
and  await  the  tedious  process  of  official  commu- 
nication. This  is  one  of  the  most  horrible  pic- 
tures which  a  battle-field  preftents,  but  frequently 
is  unavoidable.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  in  tliis 
instance.  While  a  tear  here  and  there  was 
dipped  for  the  dyinff  and  the  dead,  still  the  great 
purpose  of  the  expemtion  was  not  accomplished, 
and  generally  our  army  looked  forwiutl  to  watch 
Aiture  movements. 

Wednesday  morning  came,  and  still  no  change 
from  Tuesday.  The  front  was  kept  up  by  Smith's 
and  Megan's  divisions,  wliile  Steele's  division  lay 
along  Cnickasaw  Bayou,  ready  to  meet  the  enemy 
if  they  should  make  a  deployment  in  that  direc- 
Jtion.  Everything  was  quiet  on  the  line,  and  this 
being  a  favorable  opportunity,  a  flag  of  truce  was 
■ent  to  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
and  attending  to  our  dead  and  wounded.  The 
flag  was  duly  recognized,  the  message  was  re- 
ceived and  was  answered,  allowing  us  four  hours 
to  bury  our  dead.  The  cessation  of  hostilities 
eonseouent  to  the  removal  of  the  dead  and 
wounded,  gave  the  sharpshooters  and  pickets 
an  opportunity  to  converse  with  each  other.  The 
conversation  was  opened  bv  our  pickets,  by  ask- 
ing: "  How  far  is  it  to  Vicksburg?  " 

Hebd  ticket,  —  So  far  that  you'll  never  git 
thar.  • 

Federal.  —  How  many  men  you  got  P 

Bebel.  —  Enough  to  clean  you  out. 

One  rebel,  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
stumper,  said  that  "Banks  had  been  whipped 
out  at  Port  Hudson,  tliut  Memphis  hud  been  re- 
taken, and  tliat  the  Yankees  would  not  take 
.Vicksburg  till  hell  froze  over."  A  thousand 
questions  were  asked,  and  all  answered  in  the 
same  defiant  way. 

While  this  interesting  parley  was  going  on, 
the  wounded  and  dead  were  removed.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  field  was  cleared,  and  everything 
was  again  quiet  on  the  lines. 

The  camps  were  soon  astir  again;  orderlies 
and  aids  were  galloping  to  and  from  the  various 
division  and  brigade  Headquarters;  of  course  it 
could  be  interpreted  to  meau  nothing  else  than 
further  orders.  The  critical  and  trying  position 
of  our  army  lent  an  additional  uiterest  to  orders. 
They  were  important,  for  Steele's  division  was 
ordered  to  make  a  night  assault  on  Haines' 
Bluff,  while  the  other  division  comnoanders  were 


to  hold  their  fronts  firm  and  advance,  if  thav 
couUl,  while  Steele  was  storming  the  enemy^ 
works  at  Haines*  Bluff.  The  movement  prepari^ 
tory  to  this  was,  for  Steele  to  mask  his  division 
from  the  enemj'  s  lookouts  by  marching  down 
Chickasaw  Bayou  to  the  river,  put  his  troops  on 
board  the  transpc  rts,  and  steam  quietly  up  the 
Yazoo,  and  before  daylight  lebark  his  troops  un- 
der 'Jie  enemy's  guns  at  Haines'  Bluff.  In  this 
mater  the  gunhjat  and  mortar  fleets  were  to 
play  an  important  i)ar^  The  river  was  lined 
with  torpedoes,  and  it  ^as  necessary  to  dear  it 
out  before  the  trai  sports  could  gj  up.  This  l)e- 
ing  accomplished,  they  were  to  tike  a  position 
further  up  the  river  from  the  point  of  debarka- 
tion, and  engage  tiie  batteries|  while  the  troops 
should  advance  to  the  BIlIFs.  During  the  day, 
the  boilers  of  the  steamboats  designated  for  the 
hazardous  bubiness  were  protected  by  bales  of 
hay  and  otherwise.  Pilots  and  river  men  were 
shaky,  snd  ar.tiously  inquired  what  it  meant. 
No  informatior.  was  imparted,  as  tlie  whole  plan 
was  to  be  kept  itrictly  secret. 


A  Braye  Drummer-Boy. — Orion  P.  Howe, 
of  Waukegan,  Illinois,  drummer-boy  to  the  Fif- 
ty-fifth Volunteers  of  that  State,  was  apiiointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Naval  School  at  Newport* 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  by 
Mujor-Generd  Sherman  to  Secretcjy  Stuitou^ 
detailing  an  incident  which  transpired  during  tlie 
assault  upon  the  rebel  works  at  Vicksburg,  on 
May  19th,  doubtless  secured  the  boy's  promo- 
tion: 

**When  the  assault  at  Vicksburg  was  at  its 
height  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  I  was  in  front 
near  the  road  which  formed  my  line  of  attack, 
tliis  young  lad  came  up  to  me  wounded  and 
bleedmg,  with  a  gcod,  healthy  bey's  cry:  *Qen« 
Sherman,  send  seme  cartridges  to  CuL  Malm- 
borg ;  the  men  are  nearly  all  out'  '  What  is  the 
matter,  my  boy  P '  '  They  shot  me  in  the  leg,  sir, 
but  I  can  go  to  the  hospitaL  Send  the  cartridges 
right  away.'  Even  where  we  stood,  the  shot  fell 
thick,  and  I  told  him  to  ^o  to  the  rear  at  once,  I 
would  attend  to  the  cartridges,  and  ofl'  he  limped. 
Just  before  he  disappeared  on  the  liill,  he  turned 
and  called  as  loud  as  he  could :  *  Calibre  54.'  I 
have  not  seen  the  lad  since,  and  his  Colonel, 
Malmborg,  on  inquiry,  gives  me  his  address  as 
above,  end  says  he  is  a  bright,  intelligent  boy, 
with  a  fair  preliminary  education. 

**  What  arrested  my  attention  then  was,  and 
what  renews  my  memory  of  the  fact  now  is,  that 
one  so  young,  carrying  a  musket-ball  wound 
through  his  leg,  should  have  found  his  way  to 
me  on  that  fatal  spot,  and  delivered  his  mossage, 
not  forgetting  the  very  important  port  even  of 
the  calibre  of  his  musket,  54,  which  you  know  ii 
an  unusual  one. 

<*  I'll  warrant  that  the  boy  has  in  him  the  ele- 
ments of  a  man,  and  I  commend  him  to  the  Oot- 
emment  as  one  worthy  the  fostericg  care  of  aomt 
one  of  its  natioral  inatitutioLS.'' 


:'.'§; 
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Cof^  Ellsworth's  last  Speech. — **  Boys,  no 
dottbt  jou  felt  surprised  on  hearing  my  orders  to 
be  in  readiness  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  I  will 
explain  all  as  for  as  I  am  allowed.  Yesterday 
forenoon  I  understood  that  a  movement  was  to 
be  made  against  Alexandria.  Of  course,  I  was 
on  tlio  qui  vice.  I  went  to  see  Gen.  Mansfield, 
the  commander  at  Washington,  and  told  him  that 
I  should  consider  it  as  a  personal  aflVont  if  he 
would  not  allow  us  to  have  the  right  of  the  line, 
which  is  our  due,  as  the  first  volunteer  regiment 
sworn  in  for  the  war.  All  that  I  can  tell  vou  is 
to  prepare  yourselves  for  a  nice  little  ^ail,  and, 
at  the  end  of  it,  a  skirmish.  Go  to  your  tents, 
lie  down,  and  take  your  rest  till  two  o'clock,  when 
the  boat  will  arrive,  and  we  go  forward  to  victory 
or  death.  When  we  reach  the  place  of  destina- 
tion, act  as  men ;  do  nothing  to  shame  the  regi- 
ment: show  the  enemy  that  you  are  men,  as  well 
as  soldiers,  and  >that  you  will  treat  them  with 
kindness  until  they  force  vou  to  us»  violence.  I 
want  to  kill  them  with  kindness.  Go  to  your 
tents,  aini  do  as  I  tell  you.** 


Adventubbs  in  the  South.  —  Lieut  F. 
Perry  and  private  William  P.  Pugh,  of  the  Third 
West  Tennessee  cavalry  were  out  on  recruiting 
service,  and  were  captured  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, 18C3,  after  it  skirmish  with  Faulkner's  and 
Wilson's  partisans,  near  Como.  some  sixtv  miles 
from  Paducah.  Mr.  Pugh  had  previously  been 
captured  by,  and  had  made  his  escape  from,  the 
same  parties;  and  being  a Tennesneean,  was  sub- 

ttod  to  some  severities.  Uis  captors  declared 
should  not  again  escape,  and  exercised  unu- 
sual vigilance  in  conducting  their  prisoners  south- 
ward. 

They  were  forced  to  walk  from  the  place  of- 
capture  to  Gadsden,  Alabama,  on  the  Coosa  Riv- 
er, and  were  conveyed  thence  by  boat  to  Rome, 
Georgit,  where  they  took  cars  fur  Atlanta,  and, 
sub8(?quently,  for  luchmond.  Thirty  miles  east 
of  llaleigh.  North  Carolina,  they  jumped  from 
the  cars,  made  their  way  to  Washington,  where 
they  were  received  inside  the  Federal  lines,  and 
thence  sent  north  to  join  their  comrades,  who 
still  supposed  them  in  Libby  Prison. 

They  suffered  great  privations  on  the  march 
from  Como  to  Gadsden,  particularly  after  cross- 
ing the  Tennessee  Iliver.  In  the  Tuscumbia  Val- 
ley they  were  three  days  without  anything  to  eat, 
their  captors  stating  that  the  Yankees  had  been 
there  and  destroyed  all  supplies.  At  Decatur 
they  paid  twenty-ftve  cents  an  ear  for  com, 
which  was  their  sole  sustenance  the  greatier  part 
of  the  march.  They  were  compelled  to  make 
forcfxl  marches  by  by-roads,  and  through  an  un- 
freqjented  country,  as  Sherman  was  at  Tuscum- 
bia,  and  the  rebels  anticipated  that  he  would 
turn  south,  and  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Gadsden.  Several  times  the  prisoners  heard  his 
carnon,  and  fondly  honed  for  rescue.  There  was 
great  scarcity  of  provisions  wherever  they  went, 
and  Confederate  money  was  at  an  enormous  dis- 
eount    At  Decatur,  a  woman  offered  a  ohicken- 


pie  for  sale,  for  which  she  wanted  one  dollar  in 
silver  or  greenbacks.  She  refused  to  sell  it  for 
Confederate  money,  thi  ugh  ten  dollars  were  of- 
fered. At  Gadsden,  the  prisoners  found  a  c  m- 
siderable  number  of  tebel  conscripts,  who,  when- 
ever their  officers  and  guards  were  not  by,  told 
them  they  were  Union  men,  and  would  escape  on 
the  first  opportunity.  They  c'mcralljr  manitpsted 
their  sympathy  for  th<»  boj's  by  slippmg  a  nil  of 
Confederate  bills  into  their  bands,  and  saying 
they  were  sorry  there  was  net  more  of  it. 

Here  the  prisoners  found  Confederate  Lieu- 
tenants and'  other  subordinate  officers  engaged 
in  selling  pies  to  Yankee  prisoners.  These  piet 
were  made  of  sweet  potatoes,  without  sugar  or 
shortening  in  ^ne  crust,  and  were  peddled  m  has-  * 
kets,  aflcr  the  fashion  we  see  at  railroad  stations. 
A  Colonel  of  an  Alabama  regiment,  at  Gadsden, 
sent  a  sack  of  corn,  which  he  tried  to  sell  them 
for  greenbacks.  Everywhere  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  Uncle  Sam's  money,  which  was  hoarded 
as  carefully  as  silver  and  gold,  and  kept  out  of 
circulation. 

At  Home  the  prisoners  saw  a  considerable 
body  of  Georgia  State  militia.  They  were  mostly 
boys  under  sixteen,  and  old  men  over  forty-five^ 
badly  clothed,  and  poorly  disciplined,  but  well 
armed.  Mr.  Perry,  who  was  placed  on  his  parole 
of  honor,  says  that  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  he  saw 
an  immense  pile  of  cotton,  covering  an  area  of 
nerha])s  one  acre,  and  piled  higher  than  any  build- 
ing in  Cincinnati.  There  were  also  oonsiderable 
quantities  at  Atlanta,  but  none  that  he  saw  at 
Rome. 

They  were  detained  at  Atlanta  some  ten  days, 
before  starting  for  Richmond.  At  Columbia, 
South  Ciu'olina,  they  found  that  Charleston  - 
money  was  absolutely  valueless ;  nobody  would 
take  It ;  the  reason  being  assigned  that  the  city 
might  at  any  day  fall  uito  federal  hands,  and 
then  the  currency  woidd  be  worth  nothing.  Be- 
tween Atlanta  and  Raleigh  they  saw  no  orsan-  « 
ized  bodies  of  Confederate  troops,  and  very  uttle 
material  out  of  which  to  make  them,  llie  re^ 
sources  of  the  country,  in  that  respect,  seemed  to 
have  been  thoroughly  exhausted. 

When  they  left  Rideigh  for  Richmond,  a  plan 
of  e$:cape  was  ananged  between  Messrs.  Perry, 
Pugh,  and  John  Carr,  of  the  First  Missouri  Ar- 
tillery, who  was  formerly  chief  clerk,  at  Corinth, 
for  Gen.  Carr.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, being  about  thirty  miles  from  Raleigh,  on 
the  Weldon  road,  the  three  leaped  from  the  car, 
and  plunged  into  the  forest  Ihey  made  as  near 
south-east  as  they  could,  guided  by  the  stars  and 
the  course  of  the  clouds,  concealing  themselves 
by  day. 

They  did  not  venture  near  any  settlement  or 
plantation,  till  forced  to  do  so  by  excessive  hun- 
ger, and  one  night  ventured  to  arouse  the  in- 
mates of  a  negro  cabin,  who  were  very  inquisitive, 
and  would  not  commit  themselves  until  satisfied 
they  were  real  Yankees,  which  was  decided  by  an 
old  negro,  who  felt  Mr.  Per^ry's  cavalry  jacket, 
and  declared  it  was  too  fine  for  a  rebel's.  Then 
they  were  treated  with  great  boepitslity,  and 
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feasted  on  com  bread  and  "Opossum,*  and  sub- 
jected to  a  great  deal  of  questioninff. 

Among  other  tilings,  the  patriarch  of  the  cabin 
wanted  to  know  whether  they  "hab  seen  Mr. 
Linkum/'  and  under  the  impression  that  they 
had  left  his  presence  but  a  short  time,  affection- 
aUly  inquired  after  his  health.  **An'  dere's 
anodder  man,"  said  the  darkey,  **  dey  call  him 
Mr.  Britain — hab  vou  seen  him  ?  "  Tbe  Yankees 
were  puszlod.  "  Ole  massa,"  said  the  darkey,  ex- 
pkining,  "call  him  Mr.  Great  Britam,  an'  says 
he's  on  his  side,  an'  some  says  he's  on  vouru." 
The  Yankees  "  took,"  said  they  knew  him,  and 
that  he  was  well ;  and  having  satisfied  the  curi- 
osity of  their  hospitable  entertainers  and  their 
own  hunger;  took  up  their  march  for  Wasldugton, 

They  met  no  Confederate  soldiers  until  within 
some  Awe  miles  of  Washington,  and  there  they 
narrowly  escaped  capture,  running  into  Uieir 
pickeu  twice,  and  being  fired  on  once,  at  which 
time  thev  lost  sic^ht  of  Carr,  whom  they  supposed 
to  have  \)een  killed  or  captured,  and  they  neard 
no  more  of  him.  They  arrived  at  Washington  al- 
most naked,  foot-sore,  and  exhausted,  having 
been  ten  days  wandering  about  the  country. 


ON  BOARD   THB   CUMBERLAND. 
March  7,  1862. 

Br  OBOSOB   H.   BOKBB. 

M  HrAND  to  your  guns,  men  I"  Morris  cried. 

Bmall  need  to  pass  the  word ; 
Our  men  at  quarters  rsngcd  themselves 

Before  the  drum  was  heard. 

r 

And  then  began  the  sailors'  Jests : 

••  Wliat  thmg  is  that,  I  say  ?  " 
"  A  long-shore  meeting-house  adrift 

Is  standing  down  the  bay  I " 

A  frown  came  over  Morris'  (kee ; 

The  strange,  dark  craft  he  knew  } 
**That  is  the  iron  Merrimao, 

Manned  by  a  rebel  crew. 

••  So  shot  your  guns,  and  point  them  straight ; 

Before  this  d^y  goes  by. 
We'll  try  of  what  her  metal's  miwl**." 

A  dieer  was  our  reply. 

**  Uemember,  bovs,  this  flag  of  ou^ 

Has  seldom  left  its  place ; 
And  where  it  falls,  the  deck  it  strikes 

Is  covered  with  disgrace. 

**  I  ask  but  this :  or  sink  or  swim, 

Or  live  or  nobly  die, 
My  last  sight  upon  earth  may  be 

To  see  that  emiign  fly  I " 

Meanwhile,  the  shapeless  iron  mass 

Came  moving  o'er  the  wave, 
In  gloomy  as  a  pasfing  hearse, 

Ajs  silent  as  the  giave. 

Bbx  ports  were  closed ;  from  stem  to  stem 

No  sign  of  life  appeared. 
We  wondered,  questioned,  strained  o«r  eyes, 

Joked— evexything  but  &ared. 


She  reached  our  range.    Our  broadside  ranfli 

Our  heavy  pivots  roared ; 
And  shot  and  shell,  a  fire  of  hell, 

Against  her  sidui  we  poured. 

Qod's  mercy !  from  her  sloping  roof 

The  iron  tempest  glanced, 
As  hail  bounds  from  a  cottage-thatch« 

And  round  Ler  leaped  and  dancecu 

Or  when  against  her  dusky  hull 

We  struck  a  fiiir,  full  blow. 
The  mighty,  solid  iron  globes 

Wcie  crumbled  up  like  snow. 

On,  on,  with  fiist  increasing  speed, 

Tlie  silent  monster  came, 
Though  all  our  starbdard  battery 

Was  one  long  line  of  flame. 

She  heeded  not ;  no  gun  she  fired ; 
*  Straight  on  our  bow  she  bore ; 
Fhrough  riving  plank  and  crashing  fri 
Her  furious  way  she  tore. 

Alas !  our  beautiful  keen  bow. 

That  in  the  fiercest  blast 
So  gently  folded  back  the  seas, 

They  hardly  felt  we  passed ! 

Alas  1  alas !  my  Cumberland, 

That  ne'er  knew  grief  before. 
To  be  so  gored,  to  feel  so  deep 

The  tusk  of  that  sea-boar  1 

Once  more  she  backward  drew  a  spaee» 

Once  more  our  side  she  rent ; 
Then,  in  the  wantonness  of  hate. 

Her  broadside  through  us  sent. 

The  dead  and  dying  round  us  lay. 

But  our  foemen  lay  abeam ; 
Her  open  port-holeii  maddened  us ; 

We  fired  witli  shout  and  scream. 


We  felt  our  vessel  settling  fiuit. 
We  knew  our  time  was  brief ; 

<•  The  pumps  1    tlu)  pumps  I  "    Bat  titey 
pumped. 
And  fought  not,  wept  with  grief. 

**  O,  keep  us  but  an  hour  afloat ! 

O,  give  us  only  time 
To  be  the  instruments  of  Heaven 

Against  tlie  traitors'  crime!" 

From  captain  down  to  powder-boy 

No  hand  was  idle  then  1 
Two  soldiers,  but  by  chance  aboard. 

Fought  on  like  sailor-men. 

And  when  a  gun's  crew  lost  a  haad* 
Some  bold  maruie  stepped  out. 

And  jerked  his  braided  jacket  off. 
And  hauled  the  gun  about. 

Our  forward  magasine  was  drowned  | 

And  up  from  Sie  sick  bay 
Crawled  out  the  wounded,  red  with  bleedi 

And  round  us  ganping  lay. 

Yes,  cheering,  calling  us  by  name, 
Struggling  with  failing  1  reath. 

To  keep  their  ithipmates  at  the  poal 
Where  glory  strove  with  deatlu 
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With  daelu  lAoftt,  aad  powder  gone, 

The  last  broadside  we  gare 
From  the  guns'  heated  iron  lips 

Burst  out  beneath  the  wave. 

Bo  sponges,  rammeni,  and  handspikes  — 
As  men-of-warVmen  should  — 

Wo  placed  within  their  proper  racks. 
And  at  our  quarters  stood. 

"  Up  to  the  spar-deck  !  save  yourselTes  I " 
Cried  Selfridge.    ••  Up,  my  men ! 

Gk>d  grant  that  some  of  you  may  liye 
To  light  yon  ship  again ! " 

Wc  turned  —  we  did  not  like  to  go ; 

Tet  staying  seemed  but  vain. 
Knee-deep  in  water  ;  so  we  left ; 

Some  swore,  some  groaned  with  pain* 

We  reached  the  deck.    There  Randall  stood 
•*  Another . turn,  men  —  so  I"  i 

Calmly  he  aimed  his  pivot-gun : 
"  Now,  Tenny,  let  her  go  ! " 

It  did  our  sore  hearts  good  to  hear 

The  song  our  pivot  sang, 
As  rushing  on,  from  wave  to  wave, 

Th9  whirring  bomb-shell  sprang. 

Brave  Randall  leaped  upon  the  gun, 

And  waved  his  cap  in  sport ; 
••  Well  done  I  well  aimed  1    I  saw  that  shell 

Go  through  an  open  port/ 


»» 


It  was  our  last,  our  deadliest  shot; 

The  deck  was  overflown  ;  • 

The  poor  ship  staggered,  lurched  to  t>ort, 

And  gave  a  living  groan. 

Down,  down,  as  headlong  through  the  waves 

Our  gallant  vessel  rushed, 
A  thousand  gurgling  watery  sounds 

Around  my  senses  gushed. 

Then  I  remember  little  more. 

One  look  to  heaven  I  gave, 
Where,  like  an  angel's  wing,  I  saw 

Our  spotless  ensign  wave. 

I  tried  to  cheer.    I  cannot  say 

Whether  I  swam  or  sank ; 
A  blue  mist  closed  around  my  eyes, 

And  everything  was  blank. 

When  I  awoke,  a  soldier  lad, 

All  dripping  from  the  sea. 
With  two  great  tears  upon  his  cheeks. 

Was  bending  over  me. 

I  tried  to  speak.    He  understood 

The  wish  I  could  not  speak. 
He  turned  me.    There,  tliank  Qod  I  ths  flag 

Still  fluttered  at  the  peak ! 

And  there,  while  thread  shall  hang  to  t 

O,  let  that  ensign  fly  I 
The  noblest  constellation  set 

Against  our  northern  sky. 

A  sign  that  we  who  live  may  claim 

The  peerage  of  the  brave ; 
▲  monument  that  needs  no  scroll 

For  those  beneath  the  wavo  I 


A  YANKEB  IN  DUUB. 

BT   OOBFO&AL  PO&DUM. 

I  w  ILL  endeavor  to  give  a  short  account  of  what 
I  saw  and  heard  while  in  the  bauds  of  the  rebels, 
be^nning  with  my  cupture  when  I  was  first  hu 
trod  jced  to  the  inside  of  the  great  Soudi^ro 
aumbug. 

It  was  on  the  svonlngof  the  20th  of  September, 
1863,  Ihat  myself,  in  company  »ith  a  number  of 
otheis  from  the  33d  and  other  regiments,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  part  of  Longstreet's  corps. 
We  were  taken  a  short  dirfance  to  the  rear  of 
their  first  line,  and  camped  for  the  night    The 
rebs  used  us  very  well  at  Bret,  and  were  very  (M} 
and  polite.    At  daylight  on  Monday  morning  we 
commenced  our  pDgnmage  south  in  the  direction 
of  Ringgold,  where  we  arrived  about  2  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  were  brought  up  in  front  of  the  Provost 
Marshal,  •  surrounded  by  his  numerous  clerks, 
and  our  names  were  taken,  which  business  occu- 
pied about  two  hours.    This  being  done  we  were 
started  forward  again,  bound  for  Tunnel  Hill 
j  Station,  which  p.ace  wo  arrived  at  about  9  o'clock 
j  at  night,  and  were  turned  into  a  field  to  remain 
i  the  rest  of  the  night    We  were  very  tired  and 
hungry,  having  marched  twenty-two  miles  and 
^  had  no  rations.    We  lay  down  to  rest  oursehes 
I  and  get  some  sleep,  but  were  called  up  at  2  o'clock 
\  to  draw  some  rations,  (if  it  could  be  called  such.^ 
They  consisted  of  a  little  meal  and  bacon,  whico 
was  so  strong  the  boys  said  it  could  almost  walk 
alone.    Afler  disposing  of  our  meal  as  best  wc 
could,  some  makine  mush  in  tin  cups,  some  ash 
cakes,  and  some  wno  were  fortunate  enough  to 

fet  ovens,  made  something  resembling  bread* 
'Iiey  then  brought  us  up  in  line,  preparativy  to 
taking  our  rubber  blank  sts,  knapsacks,  and  can- 
teens frcm  :i8 ;  but  as  soon  as  the  boys  fouikd  out 
what  w(»8  to  be  done,  we  commenced  to  tear 
everything  to  pieces  thot  we  could  not  sell ;  so 
they  got  bwt  few  things  from  us;  and  by.tlM 
time  they  were  done  the  place  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  deserted  camp,  as  strips  of' 
blankets,  knapsacks,  and  broken  canteens  were 
strewn  all  over  the  ground,  for  we  were  de- 
termined that  the  rebs  should  not  be  benefited 
by  them.  Here  we  expected  to  get  on  the  (iars, 
but  were  disappointeci,  and  started*  on  foot  for 
Doltbn,  seven  miles  distant  from  Tunnel  Hill| 
and  the  road  being  very  dusty,  and  we  not  being 
in  the  best  of  humor  after  haring  our  things 
taken  from  us,  we  struck  out  almost^on  a  double- 
(^uick  in  order  to  tire  out  the  guards,  and  sevend 
tunes  we  were  stopped  for  them  to  rest  and  get 
to  their  places. 

On  this  trip  I  stopped  at  a  house  to  get  some 
bread,  and  had  to  pay  one  dollar  for  iw'ee  imali 
bisctiUs ;  but  the  money^  being  of  but  little  value. 
I  paid  jt  with  a  good  grace,  and  went  on  ny  way^ 
rejoicisn;  that  my  lot  was  not  permanently  east 
in  the  land  of  cotton  and  starvation.  On  arririoft 
at  Dalton  we  again  drew  rations  of  flour  and 
meat,  and  after  getting  our  supper — or  rather 
partaking  cf  a  mixture  of  dc  jgh,  flouri  and  tainted 
bacon—  we  were  marched  turojgh  the  town,  m 
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we  tliought,  to  Mt  on  the  ears ;  but  I  guess  it  was 
done  in  order  that  vne  citizens  might  satisfy  their 
euTiosity  by  seeing  the  "Yankees,"  as  we  were 
taken  back  to  the  same  pkce  and  kept  till  morn- 
ing. Then  they  put  us  on  the,  cars  and  started 
Air  Atlanta.  On  the  way  we  were  subject  to  a 
mat  many  insults,  not  only  from  the  men,  but 
tUe  women.  They  came  out  as  we  passed,  and 
threw  clubs  and  stones  at  us,  and  did  everything 
they  could  to  express  their  hhUed  of  the  "  Yan- 
kees I  **  but  they  soon  got  tired,  tor  the  boys  were 
not  in  the  humor  to  be  outdone  by  these  so-called 
Southern  ladies^  and  paid  them  nack  in  their 
own  coin,  till  they  would  go  back  intu  their  houses 
or  silently  look  on  and  wonder  at  the  impudence 
the  "  Yankees  **  had  to  inmlt  them. 

Arriving  at  Atlanta  we  were  met  b)  crowds  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  both  wliite  and  black, 
tnd  of  all  ages,  from  old  graybeaded  men  and 
^omon  down  to  the  little  urchins  that  could 
icarcely  walk  —  all  gaxiug  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  get  a  sight  of  us,  to  see  if  we  did 
really  look  like  human  beings.  Many  appeared 
surprised  at  seeing  us,  ana  I  could  hear  them 
saying,  '<  la  them  lankeei  ?  "  One  old  woman 
came  running  out  and  asked  me  if  we  were  really 
Yankees.  I  told  her  we  were,  "  but  as  we  had 
come  from  the  West,  and  were  younger  ones 
than  those  in  the  East,  our  horns  had  not  yet 
appeared."  This  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  her, 
for  she  went  off  and  said  no  more  about  Yankees. 
In  every  direction  we  saw  the  younff  negroes  and 
white  children  running  about  hollowing,  **  Yanks, 
Yanks ! "  and  the  scene  was  quite  amusing  to 
btthold. 

Leaving  the  depot  we  were  taken  to  the  rear 
ef  the  town  and  put  in  a  lot  wliich  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  used  for  a  hog  lot, 
and  loft  to  spend  the  night  as  best  we  could, 
which  was  none  the  pleasantest,  I  can  assure  you. 
The  next  dav  we  were  formed  into  companies  of 
one  hundred  «ach,  our  names  again  taken,  and 
we  marched  into  the  baiTaoks  to  spend  the  night 
Here  they  took  our  woollen  blankets  and  pocket 
knives  ft*om  us,  but  they  got  but  few  of  the  latter, 
for  we  concealed  them.  There  wo  got  five  days' 
rations  of  hard  bread  and  meat,  which  was  to  last 
us  till  we  got  to  Richmond. 

After  leaving  Atlanta  we  made  but  few  stops 
till  we  got  to  Richmond.  We  passed  through 
Augusta,  formerly  the  capital  of  Georgia.  It  had 
the  appearance  of  once  being  a  beautiful  and 
prosperous  city ;  it  is  situated  in  a  fine  countrv 
on  tne  west  side  of  the  Savannah  River,  though 
like  all  other  towns  of  the  Soutli,  it  is  behind 
the  cities  of  the  North  about  a  half  century  in 
CIVILIZATION.  The  next  place  of  any  importance 
we  came  to  was  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  State, 
but  in  a  very  poor  country  and  among  hills,  so 
that  a  person,  to  view  the  place,  must  go  through 
It.  Leaving  this  specimen  of  Southern  cities,  we 
went  south  till  we  came  to  Uranchville,  forty-five 
miles  from  Charleston.  Here  we  struck  the 
Raleigh  and  North  Carolina  Railroad,  and  were 
•ooQ  m  North  Carolina.  Arrivmg  at  Raleigh, 
the  oapitalt  we  weol;  into  oamp  for  a  while. 


There  are  a  great  many  Union  people  in  Raleigh, 
but  they  have  to  be  very  cautious,  as  they  are 
closely  watched  by  the  mihtory  authorities.  Nor  tk 
Carolina  is  a  better  country  than  either  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia;  it  looks  more  like  the 
North ;  but  in  South  Carcina  the  soil  is  the 
poorest  that  I  ha\e  seen  in  any  place.  In  some 
parts  of  tbe  8tate  they  have  tried  to  raise  grain, 
but  it  lias  beea  almost  a  complete  failure.  What 
xtle  com  I  saw  was  verv  poor,  it  being  so  thin 
'  over  the  field  that  I  coulci  almost  count  the  stalks 
I  as  we  parsed  in  the  cars.  Their  farming  imple- 
I  iients  are  of  a  very  poor  quality.  They  break 
I  jp  their  ground  with  a  small  plough  with  one 
horse  or  mule  attached.  What  grain  they  raise 
is  not  enough  for  home  consumption,  let  alone  to 
supply  an  army  with  bread  and  meat.  I'he 
principal  timber  through  the  South  is  ])ine,  which 
grows  in  great  abundince.  On  arriving  in  sight 
of  Richmond,  we  got  off  the  cars  and  were  taken 
to  Bell  Island  on  the  morning  of  the  3 1st  of 
September,  being  iust  ten  days  on  the  way ;  the 
distance  we  travelled  over  being  850  miles.  The 
island  is  situated  in  James  River,  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls,  and  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
That  part  of  the  island  we  were  on  is  a  very  low 
sand  oar,  over  which  the  chilly  air  comes  from 
the  river,  and  almost  every  night  and  morning  we 
were  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  Here  we  weia 
exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  without  any 
shelter  from  the  cold  rains  and  chilly  wirxls. 
Our  rations  here  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of 
bread  and  a  few  moutlifuls  of  meat  or  soup,  over 
which  we  would  hold  a  consultation  to  determine 
what  it  was  made  of,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  intended  for  bean  soup,  although  the 
greater  portion  of  the  ingredients  were  sand  and 
bugs.  But  we  must  eat  it  or  do  without  anything, 
and  as  the  bugs  were  well  cooked  and  the  sand  well 
settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  we  man- 
aged to  eat  it  without  any  great  inconvenience. 
In  this   way  we  lived  for  five  days,  when 


we 


were  taken  over  into  the  city,  and  took  up  lodgings 
in  a  large  tobacco  warehouse,  opposite  Libby 
Prison,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  In  this 
building  they  crowded  eleven  hundred  of  us.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  up  in  the  third  story, 
and  it  v^s  much  more  comfortable  than  either  of 
the  others.  We  were  so  crowded  that  we  had 
scarcely  room  to  lie  down  without  getting  on  top 
of  each  other.  Here  I  remained  about  forty  days. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  house 
except  to  get  rations.  In  this  way  I  managed  to 
get  out  twice  while  there.  When  fisst  put  in  we 
eot  about  one  half  rations,  which  I  thought  was 
Qoing  well ;  but  it  soon  got  less,  until  we  were 
scarcely  able  to  keep  from  starving.  On  the  day 
after  we  were  put  in  the  prison  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal came  in  and  took  our  names  for  the  third 
time  since  being  captured,  and  told  us  that  if 
all  those  who  had  any  greenbacks  woild  give 
them  up  to  him,  he  would  return  the  m  when  we 
went  away.  All  who  did  not  give  them  up  would 
oe  searched,  and  if  any  money  was  found  it  would 
\e  confix  ated.  By  this  means  a  great  many  of 
the  boys  were  induced  to  give  up  theur  money, 
thinking  that  we  ahould  go  away  in  a  few  dayi| 
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■nd  then  they  would  get  it  hack  again.  But  some 
were  not  to  be  fooled  in  that  way,  but  were 
determined  to  keep  their  money  if  possible ;  so 
they  went  to  work  to  conceal  it,  which  was  done 
in  Tarious  ways,  some  by  sewing  it  in  their  clotLes, 
others  by  putting  it  in  their  tobacco,  and  some 
would  take  the  buttons  of  their  blouses  apart, 
put  a  bill  in,  and  then  fix  it  together  to  look  as  if 
It  had  never  been  touched*  In  this  last-mentiooed 
way  I  kept  ten  dollars,  and  gave  two  to  the 
Marshal  After  getting  all  they  could  in  this 
way,  they  commenced  to  search  us,  but  finding 
that  they  were  not  getting  enough  to  pay  them 
for  the  trouble,  they  soon  quit  it,  and  issued  us 
some  rations,  as  we  had  not  had  any  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  were  getting  pretty  hungry  1  The 
guards  were  strictly  forbidden  to  sell  anything 
to  us,  but  they  would  do  almost  an}*thing  to  get 
our  greenbacks,  and  at  night  woula  smuggle  in 
bread  to  those  who  had  any  money ;  and  m  this 
way  I  managed  to  get  bread  for  four  of  us  for  sev- 
eral days  by  being  economical.  For  a  one  dollar 
greenback  we  could  get '  eiirht  or  ten  loaves  of 
bread,  but  for  one  of  Confederate  money,  some- 
times we  could  get  two  loaves.  Others  would  not 
have  it  at  all,  said  they  had  their  pockets  full  of 
it.  After  we  had  been  there  about  two  weeks 
some  of  the  men  came  so  near  starving  that  they 
would  trade  off  their  clothes  for  bread  —  their 
shoes  and  socks,  and  some  even  traded  their 
shirts,  and  any  little  thing  they  could  find  ;  and 
some  days  the  door  would  present  the  appearance 
of  a  toy  shop.  There  were  handkerchiefs,  pocket 
knives,  finger  rings,  combs,  buttons,  spoons, 
knives  and  forks,  and  everything  a  soldier  could 
find  about  his  person  was  oflered  for  bread. 
** Bread!"  "Bread!**  was  the  cry, and  indeed  it 
was  a  sorrowful  sight  to  see  men  of  all  grades  of 
society,  from  the  college  professor  down  to  the 
ignorant  and  unlettered,  all  brought  to  the  verge  of 
starvation  by  the  uihuman  barbarity  of  their  cap- 
tors. In  passing  around  the  room  I  could  see  men 
once  stout  and  hearty  made  helpless  as  infants, 
their  cheeks  of  a  pale  death  color,  their  eyes  sun- 
ken and  the  li^ht  that  once  sparkled  in  them  gone, 
and  their  skeleton-like  forms  all  saying  plainly 
that  unless  soon  aided  their  time  was  short  for 
this  world.  The  sight  was  enough  to  draw  pity 
from  the  hardest  of  hearts,  unless  they  were  so 
steeped  in  crime  that  nothing  could  affect  them. 
The  anguish  and  suffering  here  endured  can  never 
be  told.  '  Future  history  will  fail  in  its  endeavors 
to  picture  the  noble  heroism  liere  displayed  by 
men  when  they  were  sufiering  all  the  misery 
possible  for  man  to  endure,  yet  true  to  their 
country's  cause,  and  would  rather  die  than  sacrifice 
their  honor  and  patriotism,  by  turning  traitor  to 
their  country. ,  Almost  every  day  there  were 
from  eight  to  ten  taken  to  the  ho^ital,  there  to 
linger  on  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  before 
receiving  any  benefit  by  the  change,  if  indeed 
they  ever  recovered. 

•But  there  was  still  another  evil  to  contend 
against ;  and  that  was  the  vermin,  which  got  so 
numerous  that  we  coidd  in  no  way  rid  ourselves 
of  thorn  I  and  when  a  person  once  got  down  and 


was  unable  to  help  himself^  there  was  danger  of  his 
actually  being  kiUed  bjf  ike  lice.  It  makes  roe 
shudder  now  while  I  tl  mk  of  it.  What  a  terrible 
condition  we  were  then  in !  but  how  much  worse 
must  it  ^ave  become  by  this  time,  as  it  has  been 
near  six  weeks  since  1  fei\I  But  I  will  not  dwell 
longer  en  so  horrible  a  cc?r  e.  Aftc.r  having  used 
mVaX  litl.e  money  I  hud,  and  trading  ray  kriife 
and  haTorsask  for  Lread,  and  seeing  what  there 
was  in  store  f::r  me  if  I  remained  longer  in  that 
place,  I  resolved  to  efiect  my  escape  or  die  in  the 
attempt,  as  it  was  death  any  how  if  I  remainad 
there.  I  mentioned  it  to  my  comrades,  but  the^ 
did  not  approve  of  it  But  not  minding  wha*: 
they  said,  and  finding  a  young  fellow  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  was  as  anxious  to  get  away  as  my- 
self, we  went  to  work  to  contrive  some  means  of 
escape,  which  was  no  easy  job,  for  we  werr 
closely  guarded  on  all  sides.  The  house  we 
were  in  is  a  four-story  building;  and  by  going  or 
the  upper  floor  we  could  get  a  view  of  a  good 
part  or  the  city,  and  there  we  marked  out  the 
course  wo  would  pursue  if  successful  in  getting  out. 
We  were  to  go  directly  east  for  about  four  or  five 
miles,  and  then  incline  more  to  the  south,  so  as  to 
com^  to  our  lines  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  We  tried 
several  plans,  but  could  not  succeed.  One  was 
to  tear  off  some  plank  at  the  rear  of  the  building 
where  they  had  oeen  nailed  up  to  the  window, 
then  lay  them  over  on  to  the  fence  near  by,  and 
get  into  a  lot  We  worked  at  it  several  nighti 
until  we  were  detected,  and  had  to  abandon  it. 
But  not  in  the  least  discouraged  we  went  at 
something  else.  After  examining  the  house  al) 
through  we  could  find  no  place  but  what  was  dosolj 
guarded.  So  we  cane  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  left  was  to  go  out  at  Uie  door  past  the 
guard;  and  as  there  had  been  several  of  the 
rebs  in  cleaning  up  the  house,  cr  rather  having 
it  done,  we  thought  it  a  good  time.  Without 
saying  anything  to  the  boys  as  to  what  we  were 
about  to  undertake  for  fear  we  might  not  be 
successful,  as  they  had  been  making  sport  at  our 
not  having  succeeded  before,  we  went  down  to 
the  lower  fioor  to  get  ready  for  the  trial  of  our 
new  plan.  Whichever  got  out  first  was  to  go  to 
a  small  hill,  about  three  squares  from  the  prison, 
and  wait  for  the  other.  Just  about  dusk,  1  got  a 
rebel  suit  from  one  of  our  boys,  without  much 
troable.  My  partner  had  got  his  a  few  days  be- 
fore. After  rigging  ourselves  in  rebel  costume,  I 
told  my  comrade  that  we  would  wait  till  after  tlie 
relief  came  on  at  seven  o'clock  before  going  out, 
and  in  the  mean  time  look  around  for  a  little 
sport 

Well,  we  walked  round  through  the  house,  and 
all  the  boys  took  us  to  be  rebels,  which  was  just 
what  we  wanted.  One  of  them  took  me  to  one  si'le^ 
and  wanted  me  to  try  to  get  him  out  of  the  prla- 
on ;  he  said  that  he  had  be;  n  conscripted,  and 
did  not  want  to  fight  against  the  South,  cad  nev* 
er  been  in  a  battle,  nor  fired  a  gun  at  the  l^o\^^\• 
em  people,  I  told  him  that  I  would  ste  ar  out  it| 
and  left  him.  Some  of  the  boys  wantea  us  ta 
bring  them  in  some  I:  read.  I  told  them  that  iht 
guard  would  not  !et  us  trade  with  them«  bat  1 
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would  try  to  get  some  if  he  would  let  me  bring  it 
in.  Seven  o'clock  came,  and  I  started  out,  passed 
the  first  guard  without  saying  a  word,  came  to 
tha  OL*e  on  the  street ;  he  halted  me,  and  asked 
where  I  belonged ;  I  told  him  I  was  Police  Ser- 
geant, and  baa  been  in  havino^  the  prisoners  clean 
up  the  house.  He  did  not  like  to  let  me  yoss, 
but  I  finally  got  ofi*,  and  went  directly  tc  the 
place  agreed  upon  for  us  to  meet.  Getting  up 
on  the  bank,  I  concealed  myself  where  I  could  see 
down  the  street. 

When  my  partner  started,  the  guard  woidd  not 
let  him  pass ;  so  he  had  to  go  back  into  the  house. 
But  he  was  determined  on  being  out,  so  he  got 
the  boys  to  attract  the  guard's  attention  at  the 
window,  and  he  went  back  to  where  some  boards 
had  been  taken  ofi*,  and  where  the  guard  had 
been  stationed,  and  crawled  out  and  got  away 
safe.  He  came  directlv  to  where  I  had  been  wait- 
ing an  hour  and  a  half;  and  was  nearly  frozen.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  our  feehngs  at  once 
more  finding  ourselves  free,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. But  we  still  had  dangers  to  encounter,  be- 
ing in  a  strange  country,  without  a  guide,  and 
our  enemies  all  around  us.  But  we  were  resolved 
to  push  ahead  as  best  we  could ;  so  shaping  our 
course  in  an  eastern  direction,  we  struck  out, 
g*iided  by  the  stars.  We  crossed  the  fields  and 
woods  tiU  we  came  to  the  fortifications,  wliich 
were  not  very  fonnidable.  lliese  we  passed  very 
cautiously.  Coming  to  a  house  we  tried  to  rouse 
the  inmates,  which  we  supposed  to  be  negroes, 
but  we  could  not  get  them  to  answer  us,  and  we 
started  on.  We  soon  came  to  a  road  which  ran 
fn  the  right  direction,  and  we  followed  it  till  about 
two  o'clock,  when  we  got  so  tired,  aud  being  so 
weak,  that  we  had  to  stop  and  rest  Going  into 
an  old  stable,  we  lay  down }  but  it  was  too  cold 
for  us  there.  So  wu  gQt  up  and  went  to  a  house 
close  by,  and  found  an  old  crippled  negro  by  her- 
self. We  went  in  and  warmed,  and  remained  till 
daylight.  Then  we  found  we  had  travelled  ten 
miles  during  the  night,  and  were  on  the  ri^ht  road. 
This  we  followed  all  day,  occasionally  meeting  some 
citizens  and  some  few  soldiers.  But  being  dressed 
in  rebel  clothes,  they  did  not  molest  us.  At  noon, 
we  stopped  at  a  small  cabin  to  get  something  to 
eat,  and  found  a  woman  whose  husband  was  in  the 
army.  Here  we  got  some  bread  and  milk,  and 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  road.  We  came 
to  the  Chickahominy  River,  twenty  miles  from 
llichmond.  This  we  ci'ossed  on  some  logs  where 
the  long  bridges  had  been,  but  were  destroyed  at 
the  time  McClellan  advanced  on  Itichmond. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  river  we  met  a  man 
whom  at  first  sight  we  took  to  l)e  a  rebel  soldier ; 
but  we  were  mistaken.  He  came  up  and  began 
to  question  us  pretty  closely.  He  asked  where 
we  oelonged ;  M'e  told  him,  in  Richmond,  to  the 
19th  Virginia  Battalion,  which  was  guarding  pris- 
oners at  Kichmond.  He  then  wanted  to  know 
where  we  were  going.  We  said,  '*  Home  on  fur- 
louglu"  He  looked  at  us  a  while,  and  began  to 
laugli,  saying,  we  need  not  try  to  fool  him ;  that 
we  were  escaped  prisoners,  trying  to  get  to  the 


Federal  lines.  This  «e  stoutly  denied.  So,  find- 
ing that  he  couli  get  notliinff  from  us,  he  told  us 
that  we  had  be^.ter  turn  *  &..k  to  Richmond,  that 
we  never  couM  get  past  the  pickets.  We  told 
him  that  wber.  c  ir  furlc  igh  was  out  we  would  go 
back,  and  Cit  before.  So  he  rode  ofi'  and  left  us. 
We  did  not  stop  long  \o  consid<er  what  we  should 
do,  but  staited  off  as  fiist  as  we  ciald  walk  for 
about  five  miles,  jrhen  we  found  a  negro.  From 
him  we  found  oat  where  iJse  pickets  were  sta- 
tioned, and  how  to  get  arc  ind  them.  -  He  also 
told  us  where  to  find  a  Jree  ne^^ro's  house,  and 
as  we  were  pretty  tired,  we  concluded  to  go  and 
stay  all  night  He  put  us  in  the  house  that  the 
owner  had  left  in  his  chai-ge,  made  us  a  good  fire, 
and  got  some  corn  bread  for  us  to  eat  We  got 
a  pretty  good  rest,  and  daylight  found  us  again 
on  the  road.  We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance, 
when,  just  ahead  of  us,  we  saw  a  squad  of  cav- 
alry cominp^.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  so, 
bounding  into  the  woods,  we  ran  as  fast  aa  we 
could  for  about  half  a  mile ;  but  finding  they  were 
not  following  us,  we  ceased  running.  After  that 
we  did  not  venture  on  the  road,  but  kept  in  the 
woods  all  the  time,  occasionally  going  to  a  ne- 
gro cabin  to  find  the  way ;  ond  we  always  found 
them  willing  to  aid  us  in  any  way  that  they 
could.  Nignt  coming  on,  and  as  we  could  not 
well  travel  in  the  woods  after  night,  we  looked 
around  for  a  place  to  stop.  AVe  found  a  largo 
house  near  by,  and  concealing  ourselves  in  the 
bushes,  we  watched  to  see  if  there  were  any 
white  folks  living  in  it,  but  could  not  see  any  | 
so,  after  it  got  dark,  we  went  to  it,  and  found  no 
one  but  a  negro  and  his  family.  They  gave  us 
some  sweet  potatoes  for  su]>per,  and  some  blan- 
kets to  keep  us  warm,  and  we  did>vcry  well  that 
night  We  were  out  bright  and  early  the  next 
morning.  We  had  to  be  more  cautious  now,  as 
we  were  among  the  scouts.  The  negroes  showed 
us  by-paths  through  the  woods,  wliich  we  fdUowed 
all  day.  We  saw  several  scouts,  but  managed  to 
evade  them. 

Our  road  was  very  rough,  and  we  made  slow 
progress.  We  missed  our  way,  and  travelled 
about  three  miles  before  finding  it  out,  then  had 
to  go  back  and  start  anew.  We  had  to  go  throueh 
woods  and  across  swamps  almost  impassable. 
We  finally  came  to  the  place  wo  had  been  told  to 
go ;  got  permission  to  stay  over  night,  a  first  rate 
supper  and  good  bed.  Upon  inquiry  we  found 
that  we  were  urithin  seven  miles  of  the  Union 
pickets,  and  that  there  was  no  more  danger,  so 
we  felt  at  home.  In  the  morning,  after  partaking 
of  a  good  breakfast,  our  host  went  with  us  about 
two  miles,  and  set  us  on  the  main  road.  We 
here  thanked  him  for  his  assistance,  and  bade  him 
good  by.  ^ 

We  went  forward  with  light  hearts  that  morn- 
ing, tliinking  that  we  wors  soon^  to  be  in  the 
midst  pf  friends.  We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
pickets  posted  on  a  hilL  The^  saw  us  coming, 
and  came  out  to  meet  us,  thinkmg  we  were  rebel 
deserters.  We  soon  told  our  story,  and  were 
warmly  received  and  well  provided  for. 
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TH^  MBW  BALLAD  OF  LORD  LOYELL.* 

1  «BV  LoTBUi  he  sat  in  St.  Charles'i  Hotel, 

7n  Sft.  Charles's  Hotel  sat  he, 
i  t  Arc  a  case  of  a  Soathem  swell 

As  ercT  you'd  wish  to  see — see — see, 
Aj  ever  you'd  wish  to  see. 

I4>rd  LoTell  the  town  had  to  wed  to  dcfimd ; 

A- waring  his  sword  on  high. 
He  swore  that  his  last  ounce  of  powder  he'd 
speiad. 

And  in  the  last  ditch  he'd  die. 

He  swore  hy  hlack  and  he  swore  hy  blue, 

He  swore  by  the  stars  and  bars. 
That  nerer  he'd  fly  from  a  Ysjikee  crew 

While  he  was  a  son  of  Mars. 

He  hod  fifty  thousand  gallant  men. 

Fifty  thousand  men  Lad  he. 
Who  had  all  sworn  with  Um  that  they'd  never 
surren- 

Der  to  any  tarnation  Yankee. 

He  had  forts  that  no  Yankee  alive  could  take ; 

He  had  iron-clad  boats  a  score. 
And  batteries  all  around  the  Lake 

And  along  the  river-shore. 

Sir  Farragiit  came  with  a  mighty  fleet. 

With  a  mighty  fleet  came  he, 
And  Ijord  Lovcll  instanter  began  to  retreat 

Before  the  first  boat  he  could  i 


His  fifty  thousand  gallant  men 

Dwindled  down  to  thouiwinds  six  • 
Tl.ey  heard  a  distant  cannon,  and  then 

Commenced  a-cutting  their  sticks. 

**  O I  tarry,  Lord  Lovell  I  "  Sir  Farragut  cried, 
"  O I  tarry,  Lord  Lovcll ! "  said  he ; 

•*  I  rather  think  not,"  Lord  Lovell  replied, 
«  For  I'm  in  a  great  hurry. 

•«  I  like  the  drinks  at  St.  Charles's  Hotel, 
But  I  never  could  bear  strong  Porter, 

Especially  when  its  served  on  Uie  ahdl. 
Or  mixed  in  an  iron  mortar." 

•*  I  reckon  you're  right,"  Sir  Farragut  said, 

"  I  reckon  you're  right,"  said  he, 
**  For  if  my  Porter  should  fly  to  your  head, 

A  terrible  smash  there'd  be." 

O  t  a  wonder  it  was  to  see  them  run, 

A  wonderful  thing  to  see ; 
And  the  Yankees  sailed  up  without  shooting  a  gan. 

And  captured  their  great  dtie. 

Lord  Ix>veU  kept  running  all  day  and  night. 

Lord  Lovell  a-running  kept  he. 
For  he  swore  he  couldn't  abide  the  sight 

Of  the  gun  of  a  live  Yankee. 

When  Lord  Lovell's  life  was  brought  to  a  close 
By  a  shatp-shooting  Yankee  gunner, 

Frora  his  head  there  sprouted  a  red,  red  nose, 
Fom  Ids  feet  —  a  Scarlet  Runner. 


*  Mansfield  Lovell,  who  commanded  the  rebel  forces 
ai  New  Orleans,  and  who,  on  the  approach  of  the 
tioaal  fleet  and  army  to  that  plaoe,  ''led  his  forces 
tf  the  town.'* 


na- 
out 


Caftuiib  of  New  Orleans— What  Jc- 
Drm  SAW.  —  AUow  me  />  describe  how  I  spent 
the  day,  at  the  ume  ol  th%  first  arrival  of^^e 
Federal  fleet  at  this  city.^  'Hie  firfi  day  that  the 
fleet  arrived,  I  and  my  sister,  and  a  great  vtxny 
others,  were  wending  our  way  \d  the  levee.  On 
our  way  we  ine(  a  gentleman  acquaintODce  of  ours, 
who  asked  us  if  we  were  going  to  get  some  tiigar. 
I  felt  quite  indignant ;  but  as  I  was  in  an  amiable 
mood  theb,  I  foiptve  him  with  all  my  heart,  as  I 
had  no  wish  to  be  angry  only  with  those  batcAii 
secessionists,  who  were  destroying  all  the  sugar 
and  cotton,  and  burning  the  ships  and  steamboats 
that  had  been  left  standing.  If  I  had  had  the 
power  over  those  that  proposed  it,  I  would  have 
token  them  all,  women  and  men,  and  plooed 
them  in  the  burning  thipa,  and  there  let  them  re* 
main  until  secession  and  secessionists  were  con- 
sumed by  the  flames.  '^  I  would  have  shown  them 
no  mercy.  "  Be  merciful  unto  him  that  showeth 
mercy.**  The  next  persons  ^e  met  were  a  lady 
and  gentleman — the  lady  appearing  to  be  Quite 
delighted  at  the  sight  of  tne  cotton  and  snips 
burning.  There  were  a  great  many  others  who 
hod  come  to  see  the  fleet — some  with  joyfol 
hearts,  once  again  to  behold  that  time-honored 
flag,  as  it  was  unfurled  to  the  breese ;  others 
came  for  curiosity,  and  others  with  feelings  of 
hate  burning  in  Uieir  hearts,  because  they  knew 
they  were  conquered,  or  would  be  in  a  short  time. 
They  foolishly  depended  upon  some  traitors  to 
drive  out  the  enemy  when  they  came ;  but  the 
cowards  made  good  their  Escape  when  they  heard 
that  the  fleet  had  arrived,  leaving  their  dupes  to 
take  care  of.  themselves  the  best  way  they  ooidd, 
telling  them  how  vain  is  the  help  of  man  in  on 
unjust  cause.  We  were  often  stopped  in  our 
progress  by  the  burning  of  the  wharves  and, piles 
of  cotton.  We  had  gone  a  good  distance,  when 
right  before  us  lay  piles  of  cotton  burning.  We 
hod  our  choice,  either  to  return  back  the  way  we 
oame,  or  jump  across  the  cotton-piles.  At  hist 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  do  the 
jumping ;  so  we  selected  a  pile  that  we  thought 
nad  been  well  burned  out,  and  my  sister  made 
the  first  leap ;  and  os  soon  as  she  was  over  she  es- 
cloimedf  "6  my  I  but  that  was  hot  I "  and  told  me 
that  I  had  better  find  some  other  place  to  jump  | 
but  I  wanted  to  have  some  experience  in  jump- 
ing cotton-piles  i  so  bver  I  went  When  1  was 
oter  I  exclaimed  with  my  sister  —  "  O  my  t 
but  that  was  hot  I  "  and  looking  round  to  see 
what  could  have  caused  such  hcMiit,  we  saw  the 
piles  of  cotton  that  we  had  jumped  across  bum- 
mg.  What  appeared  to  have  been  all  ashes  to. 
us,  we  found  out  by  experience  was  a, little 
too  hot  to  be  only  ashes.  We  shook  our  dresses 
well,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  there  were  no 
sparks  on  them,  and  went  on  our  wa}  rejoicing ; 
but  we  made  up  our  minds  that  the  next  time 
we  jumped  cotton-piles,  we  would  look  before 
ne  leaped. 

In  looking  at  the  ship  burning,  there  was  a 
young  lady  standing  before  us,  who  seemed  quite 
unconscious  about  iier  dress  buminff,  until  told 
by  us.    Then  there  was  another  old  lady,  whs 
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was  to  absorbed  in  looking  at  the  fleet,  that  she 
did  not  take  notice  of  where  she  stood ;  and,  be- 
ing at  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  where  it  had  been 
burned,  the  plank  gave  way,  and  she  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  river.  Fortunately,  she  caught 
hold  of  another  portion  of  the  wharf,  and  two 
men  assisted  her  ouL  No  hcrm  was  done,  but 
she  was  pretty  much  scared.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance happened  to  us,  until  we  noticed  that  one 
of  the  gunboats  was  coming  towards  our  side  of 
fbe  river,  (for  the  fleet  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
liver.)  I  and  my  sister  ran  to  see  whei'e  it  would 
1  ind,  so  that  we  could  get  a  good  view.  It  land- 
« d  near  the  St.  Mary's  Market ;  so  we  took  our 
]iosition  before  the  gunboat.  As  wo  were  running 
liong,  three  women,  who  were  behind  us,  made 
lome  remarks,  one  of  which  I  overheard:  she 
Miid  that  uU  nersons  who  seemed  glad  to  see  the 
Yankees  ougiit  to  bo  punished,  i  turned  round 
uid  told  them  if  they  did  not  like  it,  why  did  they 
not  remain  at  home.  They  looked  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say  I  was  not  worth  answering,  and 
wa  passed  on.  While  we  were  standing  before 
the  gunboot,  we  waved  our  liandkerchiefs  towards 
the  men  on  the  boat,  when  one  of  the  oflicers 
lifted  his  cup  and  bowed.  This  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  three  women,  who  had  come  up  to 
us,  when  the  eldest  of  them  touched  my  sister  on 
the  shoulder,  and' said,  '*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  waving  your  handkerchief  at  themP" 
pointing  to  the  men  on  the  gunboat.  My  sister 
said  it  was  none  of  her  businusit,  and  I  said: 
**  Certainly."  Then  she  said  :  "  You  hud  better 
go  to  them."  I  said  I  would  if  the  boat  came 
near  enough,  so  that  I  could  get  in.  The  two 
younger  ones  called  us  rebels,  and  giving  us  a 
disdamful  look,  passed  out  of  sight.  You  may 
be  assured  I  was  quite  surprised  on  being  ad- 
dressed so  unexpectedly ;  but  for  all  that,  we 
were  reody  to  answer  them  or  any  other  person. 
While  the  gunboat  was  leaving  the  wharf,  we 
still  continued  waving  our  pocket  handkerchiefs 
and  bidding  them  good  by.  A  man  said  to  my 
sister :  "  Give  me  the  handkerchief,  and  I  will  wave 
it  for  you."  My  sister  thanked  him,  and  said  she 
could  wave  it  herself.  She  knew  it  was  his  in- 
tei)tion  to  tlirow  it  into  the  river.  As  we  came 
farther  on,  wo  noticed  two  younc  girls,  one  of 
them  waving  a  small  Confederate  flag,  and  calling 
out  to  them  —  "  Go  back,  you  dirty  Yankee  dev- 
fls;  go  back  where  you  came  from."  I  asked, 
**  Whsre  are  the  dirty  (not  Yankee,  but)  seces- 
sion devils?"  and  echo  answered,  there;  and 
looking  around  I  saw  that  it  was  those  two  young 
girls,  the  one  still  holding  the  flag  and  calling 
Uiem  names,  and  the  other  one  assisting  her. 
At  last  we  left  them,  and  returned  home  about 
six  in  the  evening.  We  passed  through  An- 
nunciation Snuare,  which  but  a  short  while  ago 
hod  been  fllled  with  tents  and  traitors,  but 
now  vacant  Only  here  and  there  could  be  seen 
some  poor  woman  picking  up  some  wood  and 
bottles  that  were  left  by  the  brave  defenders 
of  the  Confederacy,  in  their  hurry  to  escape 
frt.m  the  couquerors.  From  thence  we  passed 
i^|.  home. 


Contraband  Negroes.  -^  Gen.  Ashley,  mem* 
ber  ot  Congress  from  Ohio,  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  reception  of  the  "  ccmtraband  * 
slaves  at  Fortress  Monroe : 

"  You  will  have  heard,  by  the  time  this  reachei 
you,  of  the  manner  in  which  Gen.  Butler  disposed 
of  (jol.  Mallory,  who  came  into  the  fort  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  to  claim  three  of  his  loyal  slaves, 
who  had  fled  from  his  kind  and  hospitable  roof, 
and  taken  shelter  in  Fortress  Monroe  among 
strangers.  Who  will  say  that  Gen.  Hutler,  so  far 
as  he  went,  was  not  right?  This  CoL  Mallory 
had  met  Gen.  Butler  in  the  Charleston  and  Bal- 
timore Conventions,  and  with  that  impudence  and 
assumption  characteristic  of  the  oligarchy,  he 
comes  into  Gen.  Butler's  camp,  and,  though  en- 
gaged in  open  treason  against  the  Government, 
(lemundB  tiiut  he  sholl  cnfurco  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia  with  United  States 
soldiers,  and  return  him  his  happy  and  contented 
slaves. 

*'Gen.  Butier  says,  'You  hold  that  negro 
sbves  are  property,  and  that  Virginia  is  no  longer 
a  part  of  the  United  States  ? ' 

**  The  Colonel  answered, '  I  do,  sir.' 

"  Gen.  Butier  'then  said,  « You  are  a  lawyer, 
sir,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  claim  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  act  of  the  United  States  is  binding 
on  a  foreign  nation ;  and  if  a  foreign  nation  uses 
this  kind  of  property  to  destroy  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  that 
species  of  property  ought  not  to  be  regaided  as 
contraband  ? ' 

"  This  was  too  much  for  the  Colonel,  and  ht 
knocked  under  and  withdrew. 

**  This  was  but  the  beginning  at  Fort  Monroei 
and  is  but  the  beginliicig  of  a  question  which 
this  Administration  must  meet  and  determine, 
viz.,  *Whai  nhall  he  done  with  the  slaves  who 
refuse  to  Agfa  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  escape  from  the  traitors,  and 
come  into  our  camps  for  protection?'  If  the 
Administration  meets  this  question  as  it  ouffht, 
well ;  if  not,  it  will  prove  its  overthrow.  It  is  a 
question  of  more  magnitude  and  importance  than 
the  rebellion  itself;  and  woe  to  the  nublic  man 
or  the  party  who  proves  false  to  the  demands  of 
humainty  and  justice. 

**0n  Sunday,  eight  more  stout,  able-bodied 
men  came  in.  Gen.  Butier  said  to  me,  '  As  you 
went  to  see  John  Brown  hung,  and  have  some 
claim  tp  control  Virginia  volunteers,  I  authorise 
you  to  see  who  and  what  those  colored  men 
are,  and  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.' 
He  added,  *  You  had  better  examine  them  sepa- 
rately, and  take  down  in  writhig  the  material  part 
of  their  answers.' 

**  Before  doing  so,  I  went  out  to  the  fence 
where  the  slaves  were  standing,  surrounded  by 
about  two  hundred  volunteers.  I  asked  the 
colored  men  a  few  questions,  and  was  about  to 
go  into  the  house  to  call  them  in  separately, 
as  suggested  by  the  General,  when  one  of  tne  slaves 
said,  *  Massa,  what's  you  gwine  to  do  wid  us  P ' 

**  I  told  him  tiiat  I  did  not  know,  but  that  we 
would  not  hurt  them. 
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"'O,  w«  knowi  dftt,'  qukkl;  mponded  an- 
oUwTt  '«•  knowB  you's  out  (Headt.  What  we 
wania  to  knoir  ii,  whether  f  ou's  gwioe  to  aend 
ui  back.'  ■  ^ 

"I  aninnred  that  I  hod  no  authonty 
them,  aitd  no  power  to  do  anything,  but  toat  m^ 
ppiiiion  WM  'it  would  be  aome  time  before  their 
llmatera  would  lee  them  BKtun.'  I  aaid  thin 
luw,  coiiTerjational  tone  of  voice,  without  notidng 
that  all  the  volunteers  were  engcrly  listening  i 
but  no  sooner  had  tlie  words  fnllen  from  my  lipa, 
than  a  hundred  voices  shouted,  ■  Good  I  good  I ' 
and  some  in  laughter  and  some  in  teora  clapped 
their  hands  and  gave  three  rouaing  cheers,  which 
broucht  out  the  olHcers  und  General,  who  sup- 
posed 1  had  been  makin((  a  speech  to  the  troops. 

"  Thin  little  incident  tells  me  more  plainly 
than  ever,  tliat  what  I  said  last  winter  in  the 
House  is  true,  when  1  declared  that  'the  logic 
of  eventa   told    me   unmistakably   that   slavery 

"  If  I  had  the  lime,  and  vou  the  space,  I  would 

S've  in  their  own  words  the  material  portion  of 
e  answers  of  the  most  intellige::',  slaves.  ITiore 
b  Olio  thing  certain  |  everr  slave  in  the  United 
Stales  understands  this  rebellion,  its  causes  ^d 
consequences,  for  better  than  ever  I  supposed. 
I  asked  one  old  man,  who  said  he  was  a  Metliodlst 
eUsS'IeBder,  to  tell  Die  frankly  whether  tills 
matler  was  well  understood  by  ali  the  slaves,  ond 
he  answered  ma  that  it  was,  and  that  he  had 
'  praved  for  it  for  many,  many  long  years.' 

"  He  said  that  their  masters  and  all  talked 
about  it,  and  lis  added,  'Lor*  bless  you,  honey  — 
we  don  give  it  up  Inst  September  dat  de  North's 
too  much  for  u> ; '  meaning,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
lincoln's  election  was  conceded  even  there  by 
the  slave  masters,  and  was  understood  and  hoped 
for  by  all  the  slaves.  I  asked  the  same  man 
bow  many  more  would  probably  come  into  the 
fort,  lie  said,  '  A  good  many  i  and  if  we's 
not  sent  back,  you'll  see  'em  Tore  to-morrow 
night.' 

"  I  asked  why  so,  and  he  said,  '  Beyll  under- 
stan,  if  we'a  not  sent  back,  dat  we're  mong  our 
fiiends ;  fi)r  if  de  llaveholder  sees  us,  we  gets 
sent  right  back.'  And  sure  enough,  on  Monday 
about  flirty  or  fifty  more,  of  all  ages,  colors,  and 
imos,  came  into  oamp,  and  the  guard  was  bound 
to  arrest  them." 

CAETE  DB  VISITB.       ' 

■•  TwAs  a  terrible  Gght,"  the  soldier  said ; 
"  Our  Colonel  was  one  of  the  Brat  to  filll, 
!lbot  dead  on  the  Held  by  a  lifle-ball  — 

i  btavei  heart  tlian  his  never  bled." 


These  three  in  porch,  where ~thc  sunlight  came 
Through  the  tangled  leaves  of  the  jasmine-Tine, 
Spilling^  itself  like  a  golden  wine, 

And  flecking  the  doorway  with  rings  of  flame. 


The  soldier  had  stopped  to  rest  by  Aa  way. 
For  the  air  was  sultry  with  summer-hcftt ; 
The  road  was  like  ashes  under  the  feet. 

And  a  weary  distance  before  him  lay. 

••  Yes,  a  terrible  fight ;  our  ensign  was  shot 
As  the  order  to  charge  was  given  (he  men. 
When  one  from  the  ranks  sciird  our  colon,  OMt 

He,  too,  fell  d>id  on  the  Klf-ssme  spot. 

"  A  handsome  boy  was  tr.is  last :  hia  hair 
Clustered  in  curli  i-  uad  his  noble  brow| 
I  can  almnit  fancy  ^  so  him  n3w. 

With  the  SBirhl  stain  on  hia  fa:^o  ao  Cur." 

"  What  was  his  name  i  —  have  you  never  heard  t  — 
Where  was  he  frcm,  thl*  youth  who  fcll  1 
And  your  regiment,  iCranger,  which  wss  it }  tell  r* 

■'  3ur  regiment  f    It  was  the  Twenty-third." 

The  color  led  ticva  the  young  girl's  cheek, 
leaving  it  whin  as  the  face  of  the  dad ; 
The  mother  lifted  her  eyes  and  said  : 

■■  Pity  my  daughter  —  in  mercy  speak  I" 

"I  never  knew  aught  of  tliis  gallant  yontb," 
The  soldier  ahiwered;  "not  even  lus  noma, 
Or  fi'om  what  port  of  our  State  he  came  1 

As  Qod  is  above,  I  speak  the  truth  I 

"  Bat  when  we  buried  our  dead  that  night, 
1  tonk  from  his  breast  this  picture  —  seel 
It  U  as  like  him  as  like  can  be  i 

Hold  it  this  way,  towards  the  light." 

One  glance,  and  a  look,  half-sad,'  half- wild. 
Passed  over  her  lace,  which  grow  more  pale, 
Tbena  passionate,  hopeless,  heart-broken  ntB, 

And  the  mother  bent  low  o'er  the  prostrate  child. 


-OapL 


Experiences  or  Capt.  WitKiua.  - 
Wilkins,  of  Geo.  'trilliams'  lUff,  who  a 
tured  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  gave  t£e 
following  account  of  his  einerience  with  tlia 
Confederates.  At  tlie  time  the  Eleventh  corps 
was  routed  he  was  despatched  with  important 
orders  from  his  chief: 

"  On  gnlloping  to  convey  the  orders  referred. 
to,  Capt  M'itkins  found  that  two  regiments  hadi 
already  gained  tliclr  positions.  Hecommunicated'i 
the  oiiiert  to  their  Colonels,  and  passed  on  to 
convev  them  also  to  Gen.  Kuger,  commanding 
the  Tnird  brigade,  who  was  considerably  nearer  , 
the  encmv.  Soon  after  leaving  the  embankmeote- 
he  nossca  a  double  line  of  skirmishera,  and  saw, 
to  ois  astonisliment,  that  they  wore  gray  coats.. 
Up  to  this  moment  he  had  no  idea  the  enemy  were  . 
ao  near.  It  was  now  ohout'  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  owing  to  the  darkness  and  tlie  bcl 
of  his  ridin)^  with  such  speed  directly  tuwoidS' 
thera,  the  skirmishers  evidently  mistook  him  Ait 
one  of  their  own  officers,  and  allowed  bim  to 
pass.  At  this  moment  he  saw  the  distingui^Ing 
Bag  of  the  First  brigade  of  Williams'  division 
(every  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Piilomia 
[parries  a  distinguishing  flog  of  briglit  colors)  to 
the  left,  and  still  farther  on.  Ho  rode  towards  it, 
sxpeeting  to  deliver  the  orderiV>tlw  tommoader 
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of  the  brigade.  On  readiing  it  he  discovered 
that  it  had  just  been  captured  by  a  Georgia  regi- 
ment, and '  was  then  m  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  endeav- 
ored to  escape  by  leaping  the  abatis;  but  he 
found  that  the  rebels  were  on  every  side  of  him. 
Hit  bnrse  was  shot  under  him,  a  blow  from  a 
musACt  dislocated  his  knee,  and  he  was  dragged 
to  the  ground  in  a  nearly  insensible  condition. 

He  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  guard,  who  took 
him  a  short  distance  to  the  rear  and  to  the  plank 
road,  where  he  met  Gen.  Jackson  and  staff.  Jack- 
ton  had  at  this  time  formed  a  column  of  attack 
on  the  plank  road,  with  the  desi^  of  flanking 
our  army  and  obtaining  possession  of  United 
States  Ford.  The  column  consisted  of  upwards 
of  IfifOOO  men,  massed  in  columns  of  sections, 
having  three  batteries  of  artillery  on  the  flank. 
Jackson  wot  sitting  on  his  horse,  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  surrounded  by  his  staE  He  wore  a 
new  suit  of  gray  uniform,  and  was  a  spare  map, 
with  a  weather-oeaten  face,  and  a  bright,  grayish- 
blue  eye.  He  had  a  peculiarly  sad  and  gloomy 
expression  of  countenance,  as  though  ho  already 
taw  a  premonition  of  his  fate.  It  was  but  fifteen 
minutes  later  that  he  was  mortally  wounded.  As 
they  came  into  his  presence  the  guard  announced, 
'  A  captured  Yankee  ofiicer.'  Capt.  Wilkins  asked 
if  it  was  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  J.  Jackson.  On  being 
iiiswered  in  the  affirmative,  he  raised  his  hat 
Gen.  Jackson  said:  'A  regular  army  officer,  I 
suppose  I  your  officers  do  not  usually  salute  ours.' 
Capt  Wilkins  replied :  f  No,  I  am  not;  I  salute 
you  out  of  respect  to  you  as  a  gallant  officer.' 
He  then  askea  his  name  and  rank.  On  being 
told,  he  further  inquired  what  corps  and  com- 
manders were  opposed  in  front  Copt.  Wilkins 
replied  that  as  an  officer,  he  could  not  return  a 
truthful  answer  to  such  questions.  Jackson  then 
turned  to  the  guard  and  ordered  them  to  search 
him.  He  then  had  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat  Hooker's  confidential  orders  to  corps  com- 
manders, giving  a  plan  in  iiart  of  the  campaign, 
the  countersigns  of  the  field  for  a  week  m  ad- 
vance, and  the  field  returns,  giving  the  effective 
ttrength  of  the  Twelfth  corps  on  the  preceding 
day. 

Fortunately,  before  the  guard  could  carry  the 
orders  into  execution,  a  terrific  raking  fire  was 
opened  on  Jackson's  column  by  twenty  pieces  of 
artillery,  commanded  by  Capt.  Best,  from  an 
eminence  on  the  plank  road.  The  first  eight  or 
ten  shots  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  column. 
The  men  and  gunners  dismounted,  leaving  their 
horses  and  guns.  Our  artillery  soon  got  the 
range  with  more  precision,  anu  the  shell  and 
round  shot  ricocheted  and  ploughed  through 
tl>b  dense  mass  of  the  enemy  witli  terrific  effect 
Snells  were  continually  bursting,  and  the  screams 
and  s roans  of  the  wounded  and  dying  could  be 
heard  on  ever}'  side.  As  an  instance  of  the 
tenilile  eflect  of  this  fire,  one  of  the  ^ard  was 
struck  by  a  solid  shot  just  below  the  hips,  sweep- 
ing off  b<«th  his  legs.  A  battery  came  dashing 
up  1 1i)ut  when  they>gol  into  the  vortex  of  the  fire, 


the  gunners  fled,  deserting  their  guns,  and  oovli 
not  be  made  to  man  them.  An  onicer,  tplendidl^ 
mounted  and  equipped,  attempt'/d  in  a  most 
gallant  manner  to  rally  them.  A  ball  struck  him 
on  the  neck,  completely  severing  his  head  froip 
his  body,  and  leaving  bis  spinal  cc  Icmn  standing. 
His  body  rolled  to  the  ground,  ond  the  horse 
galloped  to  the  rear.  One  of  the  shells  struck  a 
caisson  full  of  artilery  ammunition,  wliich,  ex- 
ploding, ascended  in  a  crater  of  variously  colored 
flame,  and  showered  down  on  the  heaus  of  tlie 
men  below  a  mass  of  fragments  of  shot  and  shelL 
The  loss  inflicted  by  this  fire  must  have  bsen 
terrible,  placing  considerably  over  one  thousand 
men  liors  d%i  combat^  and  effectually  breaking  up 
Uie  contemplated  attack  cf  the  colunm. 

An  officer  of  Je-.kson's  etaff  subsenuently  stated 
that  it  was  about  fifteen  minutes  after  this  that 
Gen.  Jackson  Mith  staff  advanced  (o  the  front  to 
reconnoitre  our  position,  having  accomplished 
which  he  returnee!  by  a  different  path  towards  hit 
own  men,  who,  mistaking  his  approach  for  that 
of  a  party  of  our  cavalry,  fired  upon  him,  killing 
and  wounding  four  of  his  staff,  and  wounding 
Jackson  once  in  the  right  arm  and  twice  in  the 
left  arm  and  hand. 

While  Capt  Wilkins  was  being  taken  to  the 
rear  he  devoted  his  attention  to  disposing  of  the 
important  papers  which  he  had  on  his  person.  }{e 
daied  not  take  them  from  his  pocket  to  attempt 
to  tear  them  up,  but  cautiously  placed  hi4  hand 
in  his  pocket,  and  worked  the  papers  into  a  ball, 
and  as  they  were  passing  along,  got  them  into 
his  bosom,  and  finally  into  his  arm-pit  under  hit 
arm,  where  he  carried  them  all  that  night  The 
next  morning  the  guard  halted  to  get  their 
breakfasts,  and  a  soldier  was  trjing  to  kindle  a 
fire  to  cook  some  coffee  which  they  had  taken 
from  our  men.  The  wood  was  damp,  and  the 
fire  refused  to  burn.  The  soldier  swore  at  it 
until  his  patience  gave  out,  when  Capt  Wilkint 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  tome  kindlinst, 
and  handed  him  the  important  papert.  Tub 
soldier  took  them,  ar.d,  not  dreaming  of  their 
importance,  used  them  to  kindle  the  fire.** 


TBUMPET  SONG. 

OLrVBB  WBNDSLL  H0LMB8. 

Tub  battle-drum's  loud  rattle  is  rending  the  air  ; 
The  troopers  all  are  mounted,  their  sabres  are  btve ; 
The  guns  are  unlimbered,  the  bayonets  shine ; 
Hark  1  hark  I   'tis  the  trumpet-call  I  wheel  into 
line  I 

Ta,  ra  I  ta,  ta,  ta ! 
Trum,  trura  1  tra,  ra,  ra,  ra ! 
Beat  drums  and  blow  trumpet)  1 
Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah  I 

March  onward,  soldiers,  onward ;  the  strife  is  begun  j 
Loud  bellowing  rolls  the  boom  of  the  black-thf  oatei 

gun; 
The  rifles  are  cracking,  (he  torn  banners  torn, 
The  sabret  are  clathing,  tie  baycneta  croti, 
Tti  za»  ko« 
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Down  with  the  leaguing  liars,  the  traitors  to  their 

truBtf 
Who  trampled  the  fitir  charter  of  Freedom  in  dust ; 
lliej  fiilter  —  they    waver  —  they    scatter  —  they 

run  — 
lli9  field  is  our  own,  and  the  hattlo  is  won  1 
Ta,  ra,  ftc. 

God  saye  our  mighty  people  and  prosper  our  cause ! 
vVVie  fighting  u>r  our  nation,  our  land,  and  our 

laws! 
Though  tyrants  may  hate  us,  their  threats  we  defy, 
And  drum-beat  and  trumpet  shall  peal  our  reply  I 
'Ta,  ra !  ta,  ta,  ta  I 
Beat  drums  and  blow  trumpets  I 
Trura,  trum,  tra,  ra,  ra,  ra  1 
Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah  I 


Lieut.  McNeill's  Exploit.  —  After  the  sur- 

frise  and  capture  of  New  Creek,  Va.,  by  Oen. 
tosser,  Maj.-Gen.  Crook,  of  the  Yankee  array, 
was  asro'gneu  to  the  command  of  the  department 
in  which  that  station  is  embraced.  Maj.-Gen. 
Keliey,  who  previously  commanded  the  depart- 
ment, still  remi^ined  in  Cumberland,  having  his 
headquarters  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  town. 
Oen.  Crook  established  his  headquarters  in  the 
same  town,  at  the  other  principal  hotel.  As 
soon  as  thi^  stnte  of  aifairs  became  known  to 
Lieut.  Jesse  C.  McNeill,  upon  whom  has  devolved 
tLs  command  of  McNeill's  Rangers  since  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  lamented  old  Qaptoin,  he 
resolved  to  risk  an  attempt  to  surpr^  and  bring 
off  those  two  Generals. 

Ilnving  posted  himself  thoroughly  in  regard  to 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  and  around  Cumber- 
land, the  night  of  Monday,  20th  inst,  he,  with 
sixty  trusty  men,  crQRsed  Knobby  Mountain  to 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  Reaching 
this  stream,  at  &  point  below  the  first  picket  uost 
that  overlooked  the  selected  route  of  ingress  into 
Cumberland,  he  crossed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Yankees  on  duty  were  relieved.  "  Your  counter- 
sign,'' demanded  Lieut  McNeill,  to  a  burly  Dutch- 
man, with  such  accompaniments  as  seemed  to  im- 
press the  fellow  with  the  notion  that  to  divulge 
It  was  a  matter  of  self-preservation.  "  Boors 
Kaah,"  (meaning  *<  Bull's  Oap,^)  was  the  quick 
response. 

llien  on  briskly  down  the  county  road  towards 
town,  near  five  miles  distant,  he  moved..  As  the 
little  band  struck  what  is  known  as  the  old  pike, 
soon, "  Halt!  who  comes  there?" rings  out  on  the 
air.  *' Friends,  with  countersign,"  is  the  response. 
*'  Dismount,  one,  advance,  and  give  the  counter- 
sign," is  the  picket's  next  order  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant 

Having  latelj"  had  his  ankle  crushed,  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  not  in  a  condition  to  obey ;  and  so 
'  niging  his  horse  forward,  he  quickly  heard  from 
the  astonished  picket,  *'  Don't  shoot ;  I  surren- 
drr.- 

On  theyrushed,  and  the  reserves  were  gath- 
ered in.  The  first  picket  captured  was  cavalry, 
the  next  infantry.  The  former  were  brought 
along  I   the  latter   were   disarmed,  their  gunc 
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smashed,  and  they  were  paroled  to  remain  whexe : 
they  were  until  morning ;  were  told  that  the  town 
was  surrounded,  and  it  would  be  imposvble  for, 
them  .o  escape. 

Entering  town  on  the  west  side,  they  passed 
another  pick<)t  on  the  right  bank  of  the  North 
Branch.    By  this  picket  they  were'not  halted.  <: 
Crossing  Wd  's  Creek,  (which  flows  through  the.,? 
town,)  at  the  Iron  Bridge,  coolly  and  deliberately  .i 
up  ^Baltimore  Street  they  ride,  some  whistling, 
some  laugliing  and  talking,  as  if  they  were  Yon-   '- 
kses,  at  home  among  friends.  .  - 

To  and  fro,  >n  the  street,  by  the  ffas-light,  are 
seen  walking  Yankee  guards.    **Ueiloa,  boyil* 
whoce  command  is  that?  "    "  Scouts  from  Mew 
Creek,"  is  the  response. 

Presently  here  they  arc,  between  two  and  three  • 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  front  of  the  St  Nioho-  ^ 
las  Hotel,  Kelley's  headquarters.    Down  spring, 
quietly  and  calmly,  the  men  whoj  by  previous  ar-  ' 
rangement,  are  to  visit  Kelley's  room.    They  en-  . 
ter  the  hall,  and  having  procured  a  light,  they; 
enter  the  General's  room.    The  General,  aroused 
by  the  knock,  resting  on  one  elbow,  '*  You  know 
me.  General,  I  suppose,"  says  Joseph  W.  Kuy- 
kendall,  who  had  charge  of  this  par^.    **!  do,"  • 

said  the  GeneraL    ••  You  are ,"  giving  his 

name.  *' General,  you  had  me* once;  it  is  mv  . 
honor  to  have  you  now.  You  are  a  prisoner.*' 
*'  But,"  says  the  General,  "  whom  am  1  surren- 
dering to P  "  "To  m«,  sir,"  waa  the  emphalie 
response.  "  No  place  or  time  for  ceremony ;  so 
you  will  dress  quickly."    The  order  was  obeyed. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  St  Nicholas, 
another  scene  was  transpiring  at  the  Revere 
House.    Thither  went  proaiptly  a  portion  of  the 
men,  as  per  arrangement,  under  Lieut  Welton.    - 
Reaching  it  they  halt — ^\e  men,  in  charge  of 
Joseph  !#.  Vandiver,  dismount,  and  "  Halt ! "  is 
the  greeting  of  the  sentinel,  standing  in  firont  of. 
the  entrance.    *'  Friends,  with  countersign,  bear-  ^ 
ing  important  despatches  for  Gen.  Crook,"  is 
Vondiver's  answer.    **  Advance,  one,"  &c.    In  a 
moment,  Vandiver  had  the  sentinel's  gun,  and 
ordered  him  to  stand  aside  under  guard.    The 
door  is  rapped  at  —  a  voice  from  within  asks,     ^ 
**  AMio  is  you  ?    I  don't  know  you."    "  Open  the  ..' 
door;  I  must  see  Gen.  Crook."    The  door  is 
opened,  and  there  stands  d  small  darkey.    "  Is 
Gen.  Crook  in  ?  "    "  Yes,  sir."    "  Show  me  his 
room."    "  I'm  afeerd  to ;  but  I  will,  if  you  don't 
tell  on  me."    Crook's  room  is  reached;  a  rap  > 
given.    '*  Come  in."    In  obedience  t6  the  invita-  • 
tion,  a  tall  and  stalwart  form,  with  liffht  in  one    ' 
hand,  and  pistol  undisplayed  in  the  other,  stands    •' 
erect,  cool  and  deliberate,  before  the  GleneraL 
"  Gen.  Crook,  I  presume,"  says  Vandiver.    ^  1  , 
am,  sir."    "  I  am  Gen.  Rosser,  sir ;  you  are  is '  \ 
my  power;  you  have  two  niinutes  to  dress  in."  ; 
Inen  the  General  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  if  be  thought  '  - 
he  dreamed.    "Come,  General,  there  are  your 
clothes;  yau  can  either  put  them  on,  or  go, as 
you  are."    TLe  Genera,  quickly  arose  and  dressed.  ; 

The  prisoner  ar.d  his  captors  make  their  exit  •//. 
to  thei-  viei.ant  comrades  without  The  Gen*,\.. 
era!  is  oiode  to  moinit  behind  Vuidiver.    Of 
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tiMf  ftart,  M>on  njofai  tlw  Sl  NfehoLu  ipaity  wiih 
thtn  pruM,  and  then  they  all  commenoe  to  "  cvuc- 
I  okto"  the  city  quietly,  coolly,  and  in  good  oxkr. 
-JUublng  Witt'i Creek  Dridt^e,  iboy  turned  lu  ihe 
laft,  and  proceeded  down  the  tow-path. 

On  the  oppoiite  aide  of  the  canal,  encnriipt.-il 
m  (he  hilli  around  the  town,  ore  many  of  Cniuk'n 

■  and  Selte/i  loldlera,  who  dream  not  of  the  mir- 
.  priM  the  noRibg  ihall  brin^  them)  the  sciuj- 
mU  too,  at  unconwioui  a*  their  ilumbering  com- 

,  Yadei  of  the  proximity  of  a  foe.  A  few  are 
awake,  and  with  ourioaity  arouied  by  the  srmjiit 
of  koreemen  moving,  a«  It  were,  in  mldnighl  te- 
*iew  before  them,  inquire,  "  WhoH  (ommtind  ?  " 
"Soouti  going  out,  it  the  oureleia  Te«|i<)iiiio. 
At  length,  they  are  about  five  milei  below  ihe 
town,  where  they  intend  to  recrou  to  "  Olil  Vir- 
ginia."   A  "  Halt"  groeta  the  advance.  "  Friends, 

'  with  oounteniffn."  The  picket  dvee  the  usual 
eommand.  "  BuU'e  Qap,"  aar*  McNeill  j  "  no 
time  to  diimoant  i  are  in  a  nurry  i  tha  enemy 
•re  reported  cloie  g  we  are  cent  out  by  Oeii. 
Crook  to  watch  hit  movement*."  "  Oo  on,  then  ; 
oold  night,  boya,  to  be  out."  "Yea,  prttiy 
oold."  "Give  the  Johnnlea  h— 1.  boy*."  "  O. 
yea,  we  are  the  boyi  to  do  that  i "  are  aome  of 
the  wordi  interchanged,  aa  MoNeill  and  hU  linya 
Ble  peat  the  unauapectlnfr  Yankoei.  A  i 
or  tvo  more,  and  McNeill  la  in  Virginia  I 


On  he  puibei  briikiy,  without  any  report  of 
TankM*  purauing  In  the  rear,  lo  which  a  atrici 
watch  It  kepL  Romnev,  twenty-teven  milieu 
from  Cutnherland,  ia  reached )  the  rear-guntd  re- 
port about  lixtv  Yaukae*  in  tight,  with  tome  of 
whom  thar  excoanged  a  few  altutt,  but  the  Yuii- 
keei  exhibited  no  diipotition  to  push  on'very 
(btt  At  about  two  o'clock  In  the  day,  McNeill 
It  teen  near  Mooreaeld,  moving  up  tli«  Smith 
Draneh  of  the  Potomao,  while  u[>  the  jiike,  on  tliu 
oppoaite  tide,  move  the  Yaiikeei,  about  two  hun- 
dred •trong,thairhoriet  the  worse  for  having  f;nl- 
loped  IVom  New  Creek  Station,  tome  thirty-live 
mtlet  off,  from  which  point  they  etarted  ahanl 
eight  i/olook  in  the  mornins,  at  we  aflcrwurilH 
learned.  I'ucaday  night,  McNeill  camped  mi  the 
SoHthForkof  the  South  Bmnoh,  with  hie  jiria- 
oueri  all  lafe,  but,  like  their  captort,  all  iiri'd. 
lite  next  morning,  five  hundred  Yankee  cav^ilry 
entered  MooreSeld)  a  Uw  force  wat  alto  reliu- 
blv  reported  to  LieuL  MuNeill,  going  up  lMt.i 
River,  to  intercept  liim;  but  tliey  didn't,  :ii  the 
General*  reached  thit  eity  Sunday  morning,  uboul 
two  o'dook,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  J.  S.  Welton,  who 
rendered  iirompt,  active,  and  efficient  aervico 
tftKting  the  capture. 

'  It  b  proi>or  to  tay,  that  the  entrance  Into  Ot 
Kelley'a  room  wat  through  hit  Adjutunt-G.'Ht 
•I't  apartinenU     An  e)-a  wua  kept  to  thit  gem 
U)ui,  and  be  wat  brought  olT  with  four   head- 
quarter colon.     Uii  name  it  Major  Melvin. 

To  have  entered  Cumberland,  a  city  of  rii^lit 
.  or  nine  thouaand  inhabitaata.  (•  majority  of 
wkoB  an  bittarif  hoetile^)  with,  aoeordiug  to  our 


beat  infarmation,  teven  or  eight  thouaand  tnofa 
encamped  in  and  around,  ia  very  atrong  evidence 
that  LieuL  Jeate  C  McNeill  la  a.  chin  of  the  oU 
block,  a  wortbv  aon  of  fail  gallant  old  tire,  (-apt 
John  Hanaon  McNeill,  who,  and  his  eldest  •pd. 
have  already  laid  their  Uvea  upon  their  country^ 
altar. 

Gen.  Eaiiy,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  tlw 
newa  of  hie  exploit,  sdvanoed  the  gallant  young 
officer  to  t)  e  rank  of  Captain  m  MoNeUl'a  Ban- 


"CoitfoitL  jataxt"  tba  Orderly  cried ; 
"  Here  I "  waa  tlie  aniwei,  loud  and  clear, 
From  the  .ipa  of  s  loldier,  who  stood  noaf ; 

A'ld  "  ilei '.  ■ "  wss  Vie  word  the  next  replied. 

"  '^rrui  D :( *  I "  —  then  a  ailenoe  fell  — 
rhla  tirne  lu  answer  followed  the  call  ] 
Only  bit  rear  man  bod  seen  bim  GUI, 

Killed  or  wounded,  he  could  not  tell. 

There  they  stood,  in  the  foiling  light,  ■ 

Toeae  men  of  battle,  with  grave,  dark  looks. 
As  plain  to  ba  resd  a*  open  booka,  ' 

While  alowlj  gathered  the  ahadoa  of  night. 

The  fern  on  tho  hill-sidet  was  spluhed  with  bleoi 
And  down  in  the  com,  where  the  poppies  fnw 
Were  rrdder  atains  than  the  poppies  knaw. 

And  crimson -dyed  aa  the  river' t  flood. 

For  the  foe  had  crossed  from  the  other  aide, 
That  day,  in  tho  face  of  a  murderous  Bre, 
Tliat  swept  them  down  In  its  terribla  Ir?| 

And  their  life-blood  went  to  color  the  lids. 

■•  Herbert  Cline  I "    At  tha  call  there  came 
Two  atalwart  aoldiers  into  the  line, 
Uearins  between  tt  em  tiiii  Herbert  Cllnfr, 

Wounded  and  blecilii-g,  to  answer  his  nam*. 

"  Eira  Kerr  I  "•  —  and  a  voke  answered,  "  Hw* .  * 
"  Hiram  Kerr  I  "  but  *to  man  replied ; 
They  were  brothers,  'Jieae   two:  tbe  sad  ^inj 

And  a  tliutlder  crept  through  the  com&cid  Mar. 

••  Ephrat  o  Denne  I "  —  then  a  soldier  spoke  i  > 

•>  Desr.e  carried  our  regiment's  colore,"  ne  itU, 
"  Wbtn  oi  r  ensign  was  ehot ;  I  left  bim  dead, 

Just  aner  tlie  enemy  wavered  and  broke. 

••Close  to  tha  road-aidu  his  body  lie* ; 
I  paused  a  moment,  and  gave  him  to  dnnkj 
He  murmured  his  mothers  name,  I  think. 

And  Death  came  with  it  and  oloiicd  his  eyea." 

'Twas  ■  victory  —  yes;  but  it  coat  us  dear; 
For  that  company's  roll,  when  called  at  nlgbti 
Of  a  hundred  men  who  went  Into  tbe  Bght, 

Nuubcred  but  twenty  that  answered,  ••tttr*/" 


Thb  ScaooLS  OF  FBHUAfrowi.  —  A  oan* 
pondent  writing  from  Femendina,  PU.,  saye ;  — 
1>e  colored  tduiola,  wluch  kave  been  in  MCteta- 
here,  doaei  kt  a  vaeatior.  of  two 
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montlu  The  progrM*  mid*  by  the  papili  nor* 
than  equal*  tha  npeotationa  of  the  moat  aongume 
frMndu  of  tha  nco.  The  ohUdren  bar*  CTinccd  an 
■nlJUide  to  IsBm,  and  a  capacity  full;  squal  to 
vhite  o)iild/eii  at  the  North,  and  in  all  the  better 
«liuaet«riaticB  they  ara  in  no  way  liehind  them. 
....  None  who  bare  witneued  the  grateful 
fipTeasiona  of  fatheii  and  notheri,  and  the  daily 
triliutea  of  flowera,  and  other  eTJilencei  of  affec- 
lioii  of  the  children  for  their  Uachen,  will  e»er 
tyiealio'.  the  uatural  luaceptibility  of  this  people 
la  culti\Btion,  and  a  prompt  reaponse  to  tne  or- 
dinary appliancea  which  make  mankind  respec- 
table. Corporeal  puniahment  haa  been  *o  rare 
that  I  queitiun  whether,  during  ilie  entire  tenn,  ^ 
among  three  hundred  children,  there  have  beer,  i 
inoTe  than  half  a  doien  caaea  ]  and  J  hnfe  neter^ 
Been  uneducated  children  anywhere  exhibit  more 
•enaibility  to  the  diahonor  of  a  beniahment  from 
achool,  or  other  aimilar  infliction,  than  theae  ehil- 
dien  of  alaiery. 

Some  of  the   giria   and   boya  had  committed 

Eiecea,  which  were  properly  apoken  )  and  one 
Itla  ebony,  only  eight  yeara  old,  ahowed  extraor' 
djnory  aiitneaa  at  declamation  in  a  little  iiie(» 
be  bod  learned.  True,  he  waa  in  rajra,  and  his 
■kin  waa  coal-black,  but  ■  more  inleliigent  and 
happy  face  1  never  saw.  If  permitted,  that  boy 
will  vet  aheme  many  a  "  pnle-Iace''  by  hia  aupe- 
rior  intellectual  power. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  a  little  book  or 
primer  was  presented  to  each  scholar  ea  a  preaent 
lor  tlicir  allcndance  and  good  conduct!  ^nd  it 
waa  plcushig  to  see  witlt  vhat  ea{[enicsa  and 
aatiafuction  each  received  thta  Srst  testimouial 
of  scholarship.  Nearly  three  hundred  jirenentx 
were  diatributed,  which  were  fumiahed  princi]>ally 
through  tlie  tiberalitr  orHon.  Joseph  ILozic,  of 
New  York,  who  had  visited  the  achoola  a  few 
monlhi  since,  and  whose  judicious  selections  were 
universeUy  commended,  and  hia  generoaity  fully 
ainirecial^.     Theae   children   will   never   forget 

Among  the  songs  by  the  school,  interspersed 
throughout  the  exerciaea, — and  nn-y  child  sings 
hi  these  achoola,  —  waa  tlie  following,  which,  aside 
from  ilj  intrinsic  merit  imd  aifcctiuf;  palhoa,  was 

Crticularly  intereating  from  tlie  fact  that  juat 
fore  the  rebellion,  a  congrc^tion  of  alavet 
attending  a  public  hB]itism  on  Sunday,  at  Savan- 
nah, were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  punished 
with  thirty-nine  laahea  each,  for  ainging  the  song 
of  apiritud  freedom  —  now  a  crime,  since  slavery 
baa  become  a  "  divine  inatitution." 


Hy  mother  I    how  long  I      Uothors  I     how  long ! 
mothers]  how  long  I  ' 

WiU  sinners  suffer  here  (  " 
(^OBns  — It  vron't  be  long  I  It.won'tbe  long  t  It 
« :n't  be  long ! 
That  nncera  11  aufler  herel 

ffe'O  walk  do  golden  streeta  I  weOl  walk  de  g^^den 
atreeta  1  wt^ll  walk  de  colden  treeu  I 
Vhere  pleatnrea  never  die  ( 
Cmokds.  —  It  won't  b«  lOL-f  I  fto. 


Hybrotherl   dodn^l  mybiotlMtt  doriBglay 
brother  t  do  smg  I 
De  praiaes  ob  de  Lord  I 
Cxoftna.  —  It  won't  be  long  1  kc  > 

Veil  aocn  be  bee  I    we'll  mm  be  free !    we'U  sbm 
bofreet 
Dc  Lord  will  till  'la  heme  I 
Chob'.'s.  —  Mybrot-erl  doaing!  my  brotiual  de 
sing  I  nj  broltwT  I  do  aing  I 
De  piaiae*  sb  da  Lord  I 

And  these  versoL  ao  expretdve  and  pathatio, 
are  added  to  almost  indeGnitely,  in  the  same  style, 
by  the  intercited  singirs.  Now,  where  thia  and  . 
tlie  hundred  kindred  songs  sung  by  the  slave* 
.  =ama  from,  or  who  amidst  the  darkneaaof  ilavery 
inditeth  them,  I  cannot  of  oourae  aay  |  bat  Et  u 
easy  to  determine  the  source  of  the  inapiratioo. 
In  ixiucnt  faith  a:id  enduring  ha|>e  theae  "song*  > 
of  Z.i<j]i "  have  been  aung  by  generationa  of  thnse 
bondmen,  ea  the  only  te'Jef  for  bleeding  bearta 
niul  Isccialed  bodies;  and  now  Qod  oomes  in 
judtfinciit  to  requite  the  nation  for  the  wrongs  in- 
llictcd  ii|>on  bia  oppressed  and  auOering  poor.  ■ 

Another  iutoroating  and  significant  event  eon- 
ncct'Cd  iviLh  the  people  here,  occurred  on  Monday. 
'Ibe  udiiicn  colled  a  meeting  at  tha  church,  U 
consider  the  propriety  of  preaenting  CoL  Little- 
iield'a  regiment,  now  enlisting  here,  a  atand  of 
culors.  Like  the  great  dinner  and  celebration  on 
llie  Fourth,  all  waa  arranged  by  the  colored  wo> 
men,  rti<!  fifty  dollars  were  contribnted  on  the 
spot,  by  these  poor  fugitives,  from  the  hard  eam- 
iii]p  ol  tiicir  brief  freedom  —  contributed  to  pnr- 
elin^c  Qii  American  flag  to  be  home  by  their  col. 
oiedbiciiiren  —  the  fl^  which  had  been  to  then  , 
lill  now  (he  emblem  of  oppreasion I  Theycher-- 
i^li  iK>  fctlinga  of  malignity  for  the  wrong*  which 
Imve  beiT  inflicted,  but  hatl  the  new  eia  Of  hm- 
di>rn  »iih  joy,  and  rally  to  the  country's  standard 
uiih  priiJe  and  aaliafaction,  now  that  the  country 
19  pre|jiiiFd  to  respect  their  hamantty  and  protect 
ilicir  ng)ita.  Among  the  contributor*  waa  one 
x\a\e  noinan,  who  has  five  sons  and  a  huabaiid 
ill  the  nnny,  while  she  remain*  at  home  to  cate 
for  jcmiiKCr  children. 

Ned  lemons,  an  old  negro  belonging  to  the. 
Diiii^L'iincss  estate  of  Oeu.  Natban  Oreeiw,  oi 
(.'urtibeiLmd  Island,  and  who  waa  left  by  th* 
rel>cl  iiilieritor,  Nightingale,  on  hia  eraeaaluKi  of 
tlie  |il:ire,  died  here  lost  week,  at  the  houae  of  lb* 
liidy  leachets  of  the  achoola,  who  have  khtdlj 
cartel  for  him  since  their  arrival  here.  Ned  wm 
liver  oi^e  hundred  yeara  old,  and  remembetvd 
Geti.  '\Vaihin^n  well,  aiid  was  one  of  the  auaa-  ^ 
her  who  asaialed  in  carrying  him  through  th* 
slreets  of  Savannah  on  his  laat  viait  to  tliat  plae*. 
(Jlii  Ned  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  aflain  of  d« 
nation,  and  rejoiced  in  the  proepect  of  the  frc»-  ' 
d«m  of  hia  race.  He  waa  deeply  intenated  ia 
tliti  canH«  of  educat'^n,  and,  though  parti*lly  ' 
blind  oiili  age,  he  (.ewed  hhnaelf  to  learn  to 
read.  On  being  asked  why  he  wiabcd  to  bam, 
nb?n  he  muld  not  expect  to  live  much  longer,  h* 
rejilicd,  "A*  the  tree  l&llf,  *o  it  will  layi"  hii 
stiuinmcn'j  oa  varth  woajl  contyihut*-  to  nlghar 
attal:i3ieiita<n  high)  sol  the  ladiea  yielded  la 
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hit  request,  and  during  the  last  months  of  his 
life,  he,  with  much  lat>or  and  effort,  acmiired  a 
knowledge  of  his  letters  and  syllahles.  Poor  old 
Ned !  After  a  long  life  of  unrequited  toil  and 
slavery,  he  has  "gone  where  the  good  ne?ic.e8 
go } "  where  no  slave-driver  will  ever  follow ; 
wliere  he  can  sing  **  de  praises  ob  de  Lord  "  in 
• '  i  freedom  and  safety. 

INCIDBNT  OP  Fredekicksburq.  —  'NVhDe  the 
Union  cavalry  were  on  the  retreat,  one  of  the 
men  heard  the  clattering  of  a  horse's  hoofs  clcyse 
in  his  rear,  and  supposing  he  was  pursued  bv  a 
rebel,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  increased  nisi 
pace,  without  looking  behind  him.    After  travel-  j 

^ung  at  a  rapid  rate  for  some  distance,  our  manj 
tunied  his  head,  and  discovered  that  the  pursuing 
horse  was  riderless.    The  sudden  shock  of  satis- 

.  faction  was  so  gi*eat  that  he  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  both  horses  went  cantering  over  the  fields 
without  riders,  and  Uie  Union  cavalryman  took 
possession  of  his  unexpected  prize. 


In  the  event  of  Maryland  doing  anything  tluil 
would  seem  hostile  to  the  South,  do  you,^  and 
beg  vcur  friends  to,  keep  one  sympathiihif 
thougnt  for  those  who  are  with  you  in  spirit  {  fiir 

<  'Tia  home  Where'er  the  heart  is." 

How  I  wo^ild  kve  to  be  iUe  to  t«]k  to  yo« 
about  old  and  new  umes ! 


A  Spartan  Gnu..  — A  voung  daughter  of 

Baltimore  wrote  thus  to  a  schoolmate  and  friend 

'  in  Charleston : 

Baltimoub,  llaj  16,  1861. 

You  must  pardon  me  for  intruding  upon  you 
sn  expression  of  my  Southern  sentiments.  I  so 
ollen  think  and  speak  of  vou  with  the  rest  of  your 
frinnds,  and  I  envy  your  living  in  the  bosom  of  a 
home  which  we  are  denied.  You  cannot  see  as 
well  as  we  how  miserably  our  happiness,  our  lib- 
erty, our  homes,  have  been  sold  by  traitors,  who 
would  risk  all  this  to  be  pampered  nunions  of  an 
Abe  Lincoln  and  his  party. 

I  can  scarcely  control  myself  while  I  am  writ- 
ing you.    I  am  boiling  over  with  indignation.    I 
'  once  prayed  for  peace ;  but  now,  next  to  begginc" 
the  blessing  of  God,  I  pray — "Hurrah  for  Jeff 
Davis  and  the  Southern  Confedei-acy  I "  and,  wo- 

.   tinan  as  I  am,  if  I  knew  the  way,  1  would  walk 
out  of  Maryland,  until  my  foot  rested  upon  more 

.  Southern  soiL  You  are  happy  indeed,  and  have 
nothing  to  contend  with  in  comparison  with  us 
poor  lialtimorians,  or,  I  should  have  said,  Mary- 
landers;  for  here  there  are  hearts  that  beat  as 
warm  to  the  South,  as  ever  thf  obbed  at  the  guns 
of  Charleston.  We  are  not  conouered,  and  never 
will  be ;.  and  God  grant  that  before  long  the  flag 
of  secession  may  wave  over  our  citv  and  State. 
Then  we  can  run  to  tlie  embraces  of  friends  whom 
we  love,  though  we  know  them  not  It  is  suf- 
ficient we  ai'e  all  for  the  same  cause  —  Southern 
rights. 
It  would  amuse  you  exceedingly  if  you  could 
'  hear  the  women  talk.  Some  ofier  themselves  as 
escorts  to  the  gentlemen,  who  find  it  difficult  to 
ffct  cut  of  the  city;  others  are  almost  ready  to 
hang  old  Hicks,  and,  but  for  the  men,  I  believe 
'  tliey  would}  others,  and  I  among  the  i^umber, 
are  ready  to  shoulder  our  muskets  to  defend  the 
just  and  holy  cause  of  the  South,  in  case  the 
men  fiuL. 


Incidents  op  Bull  'Run. — In  the  thickest 
of  thA  oonteit,  a  secession  (Jolonel  of  cavalry  was 
knocked  out  cf  his  saddle  by  a  ball  from  one  of 
our  riflemen.  ''There  goes  old  Baker,  of  the 
Georgia  First  1*'  shoutsid  one  of  our  boys,  in 
hearing '  of  his  chaplain.  **  Who  ?  "  queried  the 
parson.  *'Co\  Baker,  of  the  rebel  ranks,  has 
just  gone  to  his  long  home."  "Ah,  well,**  re- 
plied the  chaplain,  quietly,  **  the  longer  I  live,  the 
less  cause  I  have  to  find  fault  with  the  inscruta- 
ble acts  of  Divine  Providence."  An  unlucky  pri- 
vate in  one  of  the  New  York  regiments  was 
wounded  in  this  fight,  and  his  father  arrived  at 
the  hospital  just  as  the  surgeon  was  removing 
the  ball  from  the  back  of  his  shoulder.  The  boy 
lay  with  his  face  downwards  on  the  pallet.  *'  Ah, 
my  poor  son,"  said  the  father,  mournfully,  "  I'm 
very  son'y  for  you.  But  it's  a  bad  place  to  be 
hit  in  —  thus,  in  the  hack."  The  sufferer  turned 
over,  bared  his  breast,  and  pointing  to  die  open- 
ing above  the  armpit,  exclaimed,  *'  Father,  heis*f 
where  the  ball  went  in  ! " 

One  of  the  Zouaves  was  struck  bv  a  cnnroi 
shot,  which  tore  through  his  thi^h,  chme  to  his 
body,  nearly  severing  tlie  limb  from  the  trunk. 
As  he  fell,  he  drew  his  photograph  from  his 
breast,  and  said  to  his  nearest  comrade,  "  Take 
this  to  my  wife.  Tell  her  I  died  like  a  soldier, 
faithful  to  my  counti-y's  cause,  and  the  good  old 
ilixg.    Good  by  ! "  and  ho  died  where  he  felL 

An  artillery-man  lay  on  the  ground,  nearly  ex- 
hausted from  loss  of  blood,  and  too  weak  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  tramping  troops  and  horses 
that  fiitted  about  him.  A  mounted  horseman  came 
towards  him,  when  he  raised  the  bleeding  stumps 
of  both  his  arms,  and  cried  out,  **  Don't  jtread  on 
me,  Cap'n !  See !  both  hands  are  gone."  llie 
trooper  leaped  over  him,  a  shell  broke  near  by, 
and  the  crasliin^  fragments  put  the  sufferer  quick- 
ly out  of  his  miserv. 

A  rebel  —  one  of  the  Georgia  regiments — lay 
with  a  fearful  shot-wound  in  his  side,  which  tore 
out  several  of  his  ribs.  The  life-blood  of  the 
poor  fellow  was  fast  oozing  out,  when  one  of  our 
troops  cumo  dashing  forward,  from  out  of  the 
mdlee,  and  fell,  sharply  wounded,  closer  beside 
him.  The  Georgian  recognized  his  uniform, 
though  he  was  fatally  hurt,  and  feebly  held  out 
his  hand.  "  We  came  into  this  battle,"  he  said, 
**  enemies.  Let  us  die  friends.  FarewelL"  He 
spoke  no  more,  but  liis  companion  in  disas- 
ter took  the  extended  hand,  and  escaped  to  re* 
late  this  touching  fact. 

One  of  our  ri^emen  had  ris  piece  carried  away 
by  a  ball,  which  stru^  it  out  of  b  is  hands  just 
as  his  company  waa  in  the  aet  of  advanfSng  to 
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■torm  one  of  the  imaller  rebel  batteries.  Un- 
bermed,  be  sprang  forward,  and  threw  himself 
down  on  bis  face,  under  tlie  enemy's  guns.  A 
Zouave  lay  there,  wounded  and  bleeding,  out  of 
the  way  of  tlie  murderous  fire.  *'  Lay  close  — 
lay  close,  old  boy,"  said  the  latter  to  the  new 
eonier  i  **  the  bovs  *11  take  this  old  furnace  'n 
ft  minute,  and  then  we'U  git  up  an'  give  the 
rebels  fits  ag'in."  Three  minutes  afterwards 
the  battery  was  carried,  and  the  two  soldiers  were 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  again. 

A  member  of  the  Second  Connecticut  regiment 
wrote  as  follows : 

While  at  a  halt  It  was  my  lot  to  witness  a  very 
painful  scene.  I  :aptured  a  priscner,  (a  Ger- 
man,) belonging  tc  the  Eighth  South  Carolina 
regiment,  and  took  him  to  Major  Colbum  for  in- 
structions as  to  how  to  dispose  of  him.  The  pris- 
oner requested  one  privilege  as  his  last,  wliich 
the  Major  very  humanely  granted.  He  said  his 
bnrotber  bv  a  short  distance  off,  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion, and  he  wished  to  see  him.  I  bade  mm  lead 
the  wny,  and  I  followed. 

lie  took  me  to  an  old  log  hut  but  a  few  rods 
from  where  our  regiment  was  bolted.  On  the 
north  side,  in  the  shade,  we  found  the  wounded 
man.  The  prisoner  spoke  to  him  —  he  opened 
his  eyes  —  me  film  or  death  had  already  over- 
spread them,  and  the  tide  of  life  was  fast  ebbing. 
He  was  covered  with  blood,  and  the  swarms  of 
flies  and  mosquitoes,  which  were  fattening  upon 
his  life's  blood,  indicated  that  he  had  lain  there 
ft.r  some  time.  Tbey  clasped  hands  together, 
muttered  a  few  words  in  the  German  language, 
•upplicatitig  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  their  fami- 
lies at  home,  kissed,  ond  bade  each  other  a  final 
ailieu }  the  prisoner  remarking,  as  I  took  him  by 
the  arm  to  lead  him  away,  for  the  column  was 
moving,  **  Brotlier,  you  ore  dying,  and  I  am  a 
prisoner."  The  man  was  shot  with  a  musket  ball 
m  the  back,  juHt  over  the  hip  ;  from  which  fact  I 
inferred  that  he  was  on  the  retreat  when  the 
deadly  baU  overtook  him. 


JACKSON. 


BT  HAMIT  FLASH. 


Not  'midst  the  lightning  of  the  stormy  fight, 
Not  in  the  rush  upon  the  Vandal  foe. 
Did  kingly  Death,  with  his  resistless  might. 
Lay  the  Great  Leader  low. 

ili9  warrior  tout  its  earthly  $haekles  hrok^ 
In  the  full  tunshine  of  a  peaeejul  toum ; 
When  all  the  storm  was  hushed,  the  trustr  oak 
lliat  propped  our  cause  went  down. 

Tlx>ugh  his  alone  the  blood  that  flockB  the  ground. 
Recording  all  his  grand,  heroic  deeds, 
Fieudom  herself  is  writhing  with  the  Wound* 
And  all  the  country  bleeds. 


O,  gracions  God  I  not  gainless  it  the  loss ; 
A  glorious  sunbeam  gilds  thy  sternest  frown ; 
And  while  hie  eowUry  etaggere  with  the  eroet^ 
Be  ritee  with  the  erown  I 


He  entered  not  the  nation's  Promised  Land 
At  the  red  belching  of  the  cannon's  mouth, 
But  broke  the  House  of  Bondage  with  his  hand,     ; 
The  Hoses  of  the  South  I  { 


Incidenib  of  the  Battlb  op  Pba-Ridob. 
—  One  of  the  Niuth  Missouri  was  so  enraged, on 
the  second  day  of  the  batt  le,  at  seeing  his  brother, 
a  member  c/  the  same  regiment,  horribly  butch- 
ered and  scoped,  that  he  swore  vengeance  against 
the  IndimM,  and  for  thf  lemaindcr  of  the  day  de- 
voted his  attention  ent  jely  to  them,  concealing 
himself  behiLd  trees,  and  fighting  m  their  fiish- 
ion.  An  excellent  marksman,  he  woidd  often 
creep  along  the  giojnd  to  obtain  a  better  range  i 
and  then  woe  to  the  savage  who  exposed  any 

Eart  of  his  cody.    AVlten  he  had  shot  an  Indian, 
e  would  slout  with  delicious  joy:  "  There  goes 

another  red- skin  to .    llurrali  for  the  Stars 

and  Stripes,  and  — —  all  Indians!"  Though 
ever  folio wiog  the  wily  foe,  and  though  fired  upon 
again  and  again,  ne  received  not  a  scratch;  and 
on  his  return  to  camn,  after  nightfall,  bore^  with 
him  nine  scalps  of  aooripnal  warriors,  slain  by 
his  own  hand  to  avenge  his  brother's  death. ^ 

A  German  soldier,  in  tlie  Thirty-fifth  lUinois, 
met  with  two  very  narrow  escapes' in  fifteen  nun- 
utcs,  while  Gen.  Carr's  division  was  contending 
so  vigorously  against  tlie  enemy  in  Cross-Timber 
Hollow.  He  wore  earrings  for  the  benefit  of  his 
eyes,  and  a  musket-ball  cut  one  of  them  in  two, 
(the  broken  segments  still  remaining,)  and  passed 
into  the  shoulder  of  the  Second  Lie  utenant  of  tbs 
company.  Ten  minutes,  after,  during  a  temjio- 
rarv  lull  in  the  strife,  while  the  German  was  re- 
lating the  story  of  his  escai>e,  a  bullet  whistlfld 
by,  carrying  the  other  ring  with  it,  and  abradinf 
the  akin  of  his  ear,  without  doing  further-  harm. 
Such  are  tlie  vagaries  of  fate,  and  the  mysteri-  . 
ous  shiftings  on  the  battle-field  between •  life  and 
death. 

One  of  the  Texas  soldiers  was  advancing  with 
his  bayonet  ucon  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Ninth  Iowa, 
whose  sword  nad  been  broken.    The  officer  aaw 
his  intention,  avoided  the  thrust,  feJ  down  at  his^ 
foeman's  feet,  caught  hold  of  hia  legs,  threw  him 
heavily  to  tlie  ground,  and  before  he  cotdd  rise,' 
drew  a  long  knife  from  his  adversar)iS|  belt,  and 
buried  it  in  his  bosom.    The  Texan,  with  dyin£ 
grasp,  seized  the  Lieutenant  by  the  hair,  and  * 
sank  down  lifeless,  bathing  the  brown  leaves  with 
his  blood.     So  firm  was  the  hold  of  the  nerveless 
hand,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  hair  from 
tbe  head  of  the  officer  before  he  oould  be  freed 
from  the  corpse  of  the  foe. 

Pi-esentiments  on  the  battle-field  often  prove 
prophetic  Here  is  an  instance :  While  Got  Os- 
terlmus  was  gallantly  attacking  the  centre  of  the 
enemy,  on  the  second  day,  a  Sergeant  of  the 
Twelfth  Missouri  requested  the  Captain  of  his 
company  to  send  his  wife's  portrait  which  hi 
had  token  from  bis  bosom,  to  ner  address  in  8t 
Louis,  with  his  dying  declaration  that  he  thought 
of  her  in  his  h9t  it cments.  *'  Wl  at  is  that  for  P  ** 
•fked  the  CapUin.   *'  You  are  uot  wott&ded«-are 
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Ton  P  "  **  No,"  answered  the  Sergeant ;  "  but  I 
know  I  shall  be  killed  to-day.  I  have  been  in 
battle  before,  but  I  never  felt  as  I  do  now.  A  mo- 
ment ago  I  became  convinced  my  time  had  come ; 
but  how,  I  cannot  tell.  Will  you  gratify  my  re- 
quest? Remember,  I  speak  to  you  as  a  dying 
man."  **  Certainly,  my  brave  fellow ;  but  you  will 
Hve  to  a  good  old  age  with  your  wife.  Do  not 
grow  melancholy  over  a  fiincy  or  a  dream."  "  You 
will  see,"  was  the'  response.  Tlie  nicture  changed 
hands.  The  Sergeant  stepped  ror^vard  to  the 
front  of  the  column,  and  the  Cantoin  percer^^ed 
him  no  more.  At  the  camp-fire  that  evening  the 
officer  inquired  for  the  Serjeant.  He  was  not 
present.  He  had  been  killea  three  hours  before 
D^  a  grape-shot  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batte- 
ries. 

While  the  fight  was  raging  about  Miser's  farm- 
house, on  the  ridge,  on  Friday  morning,  a  sol- 
dier, belonging  to  the  Twenty-nfth  Missouri,  and 
a  member  of  a  Mississippi  company,  became 
separated  ft*om  their  commands,  and  found  each 
otner  climbing  the  same  fence.  The  rebel  had 
one  of  those  long  knives  made  of  a  file,  which 
the  South  has  so  extensively  paraded,  but  so 
rarely  used,  and  the  Missourimi  had  one  also, 
having  picked  it  up  on  the  field.  The  rebel 
challenged  his  enemy  to  a  fair,  open  combat  with 
ihe  knife,  intending  to  bully  him,  no  doubt ;  and 
tho'challongo  was  promptly  accepted.  The  two 
removed  their  coats,  rolled  up  their  .sleeves,  and 
began.  The  Mississippian  had  more  skill,  but 
his  opponent  more  strength,  and  consequently 
the  latter  could  not  strike  his  enemy,  while  he  re- 
ceived several  cuts  on  the  head  and  breast. 

The  blood  began  trickling  down  the  Unionist's 
Atce,  and,  running  into  his  eyes,  almost  blinded 
^im.  The  Union  man  became  desperate,  for  he 
saw  the  «seces8ioni2(t  was  unhurt.  He  made  a 
feint}  the  rebel  leaned  .forward  to  arrest  the 
blow,  but  employing  too  much  energy,  he  could 
not  recover  himself  at  once.  The  Missourian 
perceived  his  advantage,  and  knew  he  could  not 
lose  it  In  five  seconds  more  it  would  be  too 
late.  His  enemy,  glaring  at  him  like  a  wild  beast, 
was  on  the  eve  of  stiiking  again.  Another  feint ; 
another  dodge  on  the  rebers  jmrt ;  and  then  the 
blade  of  the  Missourian,  hurled  through  the  air, 
fell  with  tremendous  force  upon  the  Mississippi- 
sn's  neck.  The  blood  spirted  from  the  tliroat, 
and  the  head  fell  over,  almost  entirely  severed 
(Vom  tlie  body.  Ghastly  sight !  too  ghastly  even 
for  the  doer  of  the  deed !  He  fainted  at  the 
tpectaclc,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  his  own  blood, 
and  was  soon  after  butchered  by  a  Seminole,  who 
•an  him  sink  to  the  earth. 

On  Saturday  morning,  a  body  of  three  or  four 
hundred  Indians  was  discovered  on  the  north  side 
of  Sugar  Creek,  below  the  curve  of  a  hill,  firing 
from  tnick  clusters  of  post-oaks  into  tliroc  or  four 
companies  of  Arkansas  soldiers,  marching  in 
McCuUoch^s  division  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  ridge.  The  Major  of  the  battalion,  seeing 
this,  hallooed  out  to  them  that  they  were  firing 
ttpoii  their  own  friends,  and  placed  his  white  hand- 
k«rchief  on  bis  avonL  and  waved  it  in  the  air. 


The  Indians  either  did  not  tee,  or  did  not  oara 
for,  the  flag  of  truce,  but*  poured  two  rclleys  into 
the  Arkansans,  killing,  among  others,  the  Major 
himselfl  The  presuniption  then  was,  that  tha 
Cherokees  had  turned  traitors;  and  the  secession  . 
soldiers  w£  I e  immediately  ordered  to  charge  upon 
them.  They  did  so,  ancl  for  an  hour  a  terrible 
fight  ensued  among  the  oaks  between  thrm  and 
their  late  savage  allies,  in  which  it  is  stated  some 
two  hundred  and  i\tty  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sides.  'Ihe  Inr'ians  lufTered  severely,  as 
they  were  driven  from  tlieiA*  hiding-places,  and 
shqt  and  butchered  >vitbout  mercy.  A  person 
who  witnejsed  this  part  of  the  fight  says  it  was 
the  most  bloody  and  desperate  that  occurred  on 
the  field,  being  conductca  with  the  most  recklesa 
and  brutal  energy  by  the  two  parties,  of  whom  it 
^ould  be  diflPicult  to  say  which  was  the  most  bar- 
barous. On  the  dcacl  savages  were  found,  in 
some  instances,  two  or  three  scalps  &stened  to 
their  belts  by  thongs  of  leatner. 


An  Enerqetio  Woman. — A  correspondent 
writing  from  Jasper  county,  Mississippi,  gava  the 
following : 

Mrs.  Simmons^  a  widow  lady  of  Jasper  county, 
Mississippi,  made,  during  one  year  of  the  war, 
(ltt63),  300  bushels  of  corn,  100  bushels  cf 
potatoes,  witli  ])eus  ond  pinders  enough  to  f;\tt<n 
ner  hogs.  She  did  the  ploughing  htrself,  and 
did  it  with  an  old  wind-broken  pony.  Her  t^o 
little  daughters,  aged  twelve  ana  fourtei'.a  yeaifti 
did  the  hoeing.  She  also  made  100  pounds  of 
tobacco.  After  her  crop  nas  finishr.tl,  bhe  did 
weaving  enough  to  buy  lier  salt,  and  a  pair  of 
cards,  and  had  some  money  left. 


Incidents  op  Bull  Hun. — A  Southern  writer, 
in  recounting  the  incider.tii  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Kun,  says : 

Our  regiment  by  this  time  had  come  in  reach 
of  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  balls  fell  before  and 
behind  us,  but  no  damage  ^as  done.  We  now 
threw  our  knapsacks' away  to  engage^  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight.  We  rari  to  the  point  at  which  tho 
fire  seemed  to  be  meat  severe.  Advancing  in 
front  of  the  cannon,  ne  got  within  musket-sliot 
of  our  enemy,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  having  a 
slight  mound  to  protect  us.  Had  we  been  stand- 
ing, scarcely  one  would  have  been  left.  Twice 
did  the  cannon-balls  throw  dirt  upon  me,  and 
m  isket-balls  whistled  by  the  hundred  within  a 
few  inches  of  my  head.  Several  of  oi.r  regiment 
(18th  Virginia)  were  killed,  but  the  exact  number 
I  know  not.  Young  Hatchett  was  wounded,  but 
not  seriously,  the  ball  entering  his  Ug.  Men 
would  raise  their  heads  a  few  inches  tiom  the 
ground  to  peep,  and  several  times  vfiim  %\v*i  in 
that  position.  Men  fell  on  my  right  and  Ictl. 
We  remained  about  ten  minutes  reoelving  the 
enemy's  fhe,  and  were  not  allowed  £o  re*um  ftra 
The  command  to  fire  came  at  laiu  We  rose*  and 
fired  with  deadly  effect  .ipon  our  foes.  We  rushed 
fcrward  to  the  top  of  tlie  1:LJ  and  fired  tgahi ; 
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aliio  a  third  time.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  foe 
be^aQ  to  retire  in  a  run,  and  in  ereat  disorder.  I 
tluuk  tliat  a  great  majority  of  the  reproent  upon 
wliich  we  fired  were  killed.  No  boanting,  -^  God 
forbid  I  to  him  all  praise  is  due.  At  our  approach 
the  enemy  left  an  excellent  rified  battery,  manned 
by  recularsy  in  our  hands.  They  fought  until  all 
their  hoi-ses  were  killed,  and  nearly  every  man. 
We  were  now  left  victors  of  the  field,  and  started 
in  pursuit  of  the  foe.  We  followed  them  a  mile 
or  60,  and  were  then  brought  back  within  a  mile 
of  Manassas,  marchine  at  night  a  distance  of  six 
or  seven  miles.  The  fight  lasted  eight  hours  — 
fi'om  nine  to  five.  I  cannot  describe  the  horrors 
of  the  fight  Noise  and  confusion  of  many  kinds 
prevailed  —  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  discharge 
of  musketry,  the  whizzing  of  balls,  the  bursting 
of  bombs,  the  roar  of  ortiUery,  the  tramp  of 
horses,  the  advance  of  infantry,  the  shouts  or  the 
conauering,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  shrieks 
of  the  wounded,  large  numbers  of  the  dead  lying 
upon  the  ground,  the  carrving  of  the  wounded  by 
RcorcM,  and  all  ciivcl()]icd  in  a  dark  cloud  of 
smoke,  —  lUl  go  to  make  one  vast  spectacle  of  hor- 
rors such  as  I  never  wish  to  see  again,  or  hear. 
Many  were  the  dead  and  wounded  over  which  I 
was  forced  to  pass,  both  of  our  men  and  of  our 
foes.  O,  how  I  wanted  to  aid  them,  but  could 
not!  The  fight  was  desperate.  The  enemv 
succeeded  in  carrying  ofi"  hundreds  of  their  deaa, 
b^U  lefl  many  behind.  Our  cavalry,  who  pursued 
Uiem  in  the  direction  of  Centre vilie,  report  the 
road  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded. 

Our  enemies  are  not  cowards.  Many  men 
were  found  Avith  bayonets  in  them,  some  side  by 
tide,  each  with  his  bayonet  in  the  other.  Our 
enemy  is  said  to  have  run  generally  when  we 
advanced  with  the  bayonet  Certainly  this  was 
the  worst  of  the  fight  Gen.  Beauregard,  who 
commanded  in  person,  told  us  that  ne  would 
dei)end  P*'incipally  upon  the  bayonet  Gen.  D. 
cheered  us  as  we  advanced,  and  our  loud-cheers  in 
return  were  said  to  have  frightened  the  enemy. 


The  Boy  Soldier.  —  When  the  Tenth  Indiana 
was  recruited  in  the  fall  of  1861,  they  took  for 
their  drummer  a  little  fellow,  named  Johnny 
McLaughlin,  whose  parents  reside  at  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  He  was  then  a  little  over  ten  years  of 
age,  and  beat  his  tattoo  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment for  sevcnU  months  of  active  service. 

At  Donclson  and  at  Shiloli,  when  the  drum- 
beats were  drowned  in  the  deeper  roar  of  battle, 
Jonnny  laid  down  his  sticks,  and  taking  the  mus- 
ket and  cartridge  box  from  a  dead  soldier,  went 
out  to  the  front,  and  fought  as  bravely  .as  the 
stoutest  soldier  in  the  regiment  Escaping  unhurt 
in  each  of  these  engagements,  he  was  enamoured 
nf  soldiei  life,  and  sought  a  transfer  from  the 
'  hifanlry  to  Col.  Jacob's  Kentucky  cavalry.  Being 
favorably  impressed  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  of 
the  ynung  warrior,  CoL  Jacob  put  him  into  his 
bcpt  company,  and  mounted  him  on  a  good  horse,  i 
At  tJ}o  engagement  at  Kichtnond,  which  soon ' 
followed,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  fought  with  j 


as  much  coolness  and  skill  as  any  of  his  companj, 
handling  his  sabre,  revolver,  and  revolving  rifle 
with  the  address  of  a  veteran. 

In  October  following,  he  was  in  another  battle, 
at  Perry ville,  where  he  received  his  first  woun  i, 
a  ball  passing  through  the  leg  above  the  knee. 

In  tois  engagement  Col.  Jacob,  with  a  nurt 
of  his  command,  was  temporarily  separated  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  regiment,  and  while  thut 
cut  off  was  attacked  Uy  a  largely  superior  foree 
of  the  enemy,  led  by  a  Major.  Col.  Jacob  was 
deliberating  for  a  moment  on  the  demand  to  sur- 
render, when  the  little  hero  drew  h:^  pistol  and 
shot  the  Major  in  the  mouth,  killing  him  instantly. 
A  few  moments  of  confusion  and  delay  followed 
in  the  rebel  regiment,  during  which  CoL  Jacob 
and  his  men  escai)cd. 

A  few  weeks  after,  he  was  engaged  in  a  skirmish 
with  some  of  John  Morgan's  men,  who  were 
raiding  through  Kentucky,  and  the  fighting  was 
severe. 

Johnny  was  set  upon  by  a  strapping  fellow, 
who  gave  him  a  pretty  severe  cut  on  the  leg  with 
his  sabre,  and  knocked  him  •  off  his  horse.  A 
moment  after,  another  rebel  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  exclaimed :  '*  We*ve  got  one  d— a  little 
Yankee,  anyhow."  The  little  Yankee  did  not  see 
it  in  that  light,  however,  and  quickly  drawing  his 
pistol,. shot  his  captor  dead,  and  a  mopient  after 
the  rebels  were  routed,  and  he  escaped  capture. 

As  he  was  going  back  to  Indiana  oti  furlough 
to  give  his  wound  time  to  heal,  he  was  stopped 
at  one  point  by  a  provost  guard,  and  his  pass 
demanded. 

<'0,"  said  he,  <'  the  Colonel  JidnHgive  me  one,  but 
just  told  mc  to  go  along  with  the  rest  But," 
added  the  little  soldier,  showins  his  wound, "  here's 
a  pass  Uie  rebe  ^ave  me }  ain*t  Uiat  good  enough  for 
a  little  fellow  jJie  me  P  "    The  guard  thought  it 


was. 


His  wound  proved  quite  serious,  and,  much  to 
his  surprise,  and  against  his  wishes,  he  reoeived 
his  discharge  in  consequence  of  this  and  his 
extreme  youthfulness.  Not  relishing  civil  life  as 
long  as  the  hostilities  lasted,  he  applied  at  •  a 
recruiting  office,  but  the  condition  of  nis  leg  ex- 
cluded him. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,'  he  sought  ani 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  President,  who  co 
hearing  the  story  of  the  boyish  veteran,  gave  a 
special  order  for  his  enlistment  *  ! 

He  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the 
life  of  a  soldier,  and  joined  the  regtdar  army  of 
the  United  States  as  a  bugler  in  the  cavalry  ser- 
vice, and  makes  as  fine-looking,  neat,  and  obedi- 
ent a  little  dragoon  as  there  is  in  the  army* 


Joan  of  Abo  in  the  West.  —  At  a  (k»- 
raising  at  North  I'lato,  Kane  Comity,  Illinoia, 
afler  trie  Stars  and  Stripes  hisd  been  duly  hoisted, 
the  assembly  adjourned  to  the  village  church, 
where  some  speeches  were  made  by  patriotio 
gentlemen,  and  an  opportunity  was  offered  for 
young  incu  to  come  for>?aii  and  enUst,  the* 
company  at  Plato  not  being  :|uite  full.    Not  a 
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man  went  up  I  This  aroused  the  patriotism  as 
well  as  the  "  dander  **  of  tlie  village  bchoolmis- 
tros4,  who,  with  many' other  ladles,  was  present, 
.and  she  walked  boldly  forward  to  the  secretary's 
desk,  and  headed  the  muster-roll  with  a  name 
rendered  iUustrious  as  having  been  affixed  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  with  the  urenomen 
Mary.  She  wis  followed  by  another  lady,  and 
k),  and  behold !  the  Plato  company  was  not  long 
in  filling  its  ranks !  The  muster-roll,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  spirited  young  vivandieres,  has  ceen 
sent  to  headquarters,  and  the  company  accepted 
by  the  **  powers  that  be."  After  that  day  four 
fiag-roisings  came  off  in  that  portion  of  Kane 
county,  and  "Mary"  and  "May"  —  the  soldier 
girls  —  in  uniforms  of  white,  red,  and  blue,  at- 
tended all  of  them,  at  the  request  of  the  officers, 
marching,  as  pioneers,  at  the  head  of  their  com- 
pany. The  Captain  said  he  could  not  get  along 
without  tlicm  ;  and  after  the  flag  had  ^n  sent 
up,  he  allowed  tlicm  to  fire  each  three  guns  in 
honor  of  the  Union,  the  Stai*s  and  Stripes. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  recruiting  service,  and 
the  patriotic  fire  in  old  Kane,  was  attributed  to 
the  gallant  conduct  and  bright  eyes  of  these 
young  ladies. 


THE  CONFEDERATB  PRIMBR. 

At  Nashville's  &U 
We  sinned  all. 

At  Number  Ten 
We  sinned  again. 

Thy  purse  to  mend« 
Old  Floyd  attend. 

Abe  Lincoln  bold 
Our  ports  doth  hold. 

Jeff  Davis  tells  a  lie, 
And  so  must  you  and  I. 

Isham  did  mourn 
His  case  forlorn. 

Brave  Pillow's  flight 
Is  out  of  sight. 

Buell  doth  play 
And  after  slay. 

• 

Yon  oak  will  be  the  gallows-tree 
Of  Richmond's  fallen  majesty. 


A  LiTERABT  Soldier.  —  Adam  Badeau,  a  lit- 
erary man  and  journalist  of  New  York,  volun- 
teered, at  Port  Ivoval,  to  act  in  any  capacity  which 
XDtght  prove  useful,  when  Gen.  Sherman  contcm- 
nlated  an  advance  upon  Savannah,  in  January, 
iS02.  ,  lie  was  immediately  appointed  volunteer 
\\d  on  Qeix.  Sherman's  staff,  and  served  in  this 
Mpacity,  without  either  rank  or  pay,  till  Gen. 
Sl^eiman  wae  relieved.  The  preparations  for  the 
siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  having  then  been  com- 
pleti4.  he  volunteered  and  served  ai  Aid  to  Geiu 


Gillmore,  who  commanded  the  United  States 
forces  during,  the  bombardment  of  that  woik. 
He,  with  Gen.  Gillmore,  was  the  first  ;o  enter 
Fort  Pulaski,  being  sent  forward  to  meet  ths 
rebel  olBcer  wL  >  approarhed  on  Gen.  Gillmoie'i 
kmdiig,  after  the  flag  uf  the  foit  was  struck. 
The  rebel  Mas  CapL  Simms,  late  editor  of  the 
Savannah  R^iiblican.  Capt.  Simms'  first  words 
were  civil:  I  trust,  sitr,  you  will  pardon  the  de- 
lay that  has  ocxjurred  in  receiTii^g  you ;  M'e  thought 
you  w  ould  Jind  at  the  other  m  harf."  After  this^ 
Capt.  Simms  wished  to  conduct  Mr.  Badeau  to 
the  commandant  of  the  fort,  but  Badea..  requested 
Simms  rather  to  go  to  Gen.  Gillmore.  This  waa 
acceded  to,  and  after  a  few  words  of  parley,  the 
three,  accompanied  also  by  Col.  Itust  of  a  Maine 
regiment,  entered  the  fort ;  they  were  received  at 
the  portcullis  by  Col.  Olmstead^  the  commandant, 
who  conducted  them  first  to  his  quarters,  and  af- 
terwards to  inspect  the  works,  pointing  out  the 
havoc  which  had  been  made  by  tne  If  ationol  bat- 
teries. In  an  interview  of  an  hour's  duration 
between  tlie  two  commanders,  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  arranged.  Gen.  Gillmore  and 
Col.  Rust  returned  to  Tybee  Island,  and  Mr.  Ba- 
deau was  left  to  hitroduce  a  second  party  of  Na- 
tional ofliccrs  sent  to  receive  tlie  swords  of  the 
rebels.  The  ceremony  of  surrender  took  place 
in  one  of  the  casemates  (used  by  CoL  Olmstead 
for  his  own  quarters)  at  about  dark.  Five  Na^ 
tional  officers,  besides  Badeau,  were  present: 
Maj.  Ilalpine,  Adj.-Gen.  for  Gen.  Hunter,  Capt. 
8.  H.  Pclouze,  Capt.  Ely,  Lieut  O'Rorke, 
and  Lieut.  Irwin  of  the  Wabash.  Each  rebel,  as 
he  laid  his  sword  on  the  table,  announced  his 
name  and  rank.  The'Colonel  said,  "  I  yield  my 
sword,  but  I  trust  I  have  not  disgraced  it ;"  oth- 
ers made  remarks  less  felicitous.  After  the  cer- 
emony, ^he  National  officers  were  invited  tO 
supper  W  these  prisoners,  and  then  returned  to 
T^uee  Island.  Badeau,  however,  remained  all 
night  in  Fort  Pulaski,  sleeping  in  the  room  with 
three  rebel  officers,  and  even  sharing  the  bed  of 
one  of  the  hospitable  prisoners.  No  Union  troops 
arrived  in  the  fort  until  about  midnight,  so  that 
his  sojourn  among  those  who  had  so  lately  been 
his  enemies,  hud  a  dash  of  romance  about  it.  He 
was  treated,  however,  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
the  rebels  apologizing  for  the  fare  he  was  ofiered 
by  saying :  "  You  see  to  what  you  have  induced 
us."  Hominy,  molasses,  hard  bread,  and  pork 
were  served  for  supper  and  breakfast;  ana  lot 
variety,  sweet  oil  was  used  instead  of  molasses 
The  conversation  was  animated,  and  often  touched 
on  politics. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Mr.  Badeau  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  President,  by  Gen.  Hunter,  for 
a  cant'aincy,  and  made  bearer  of  despatches  to 
the  Uovernmcnt,  announcin|;  the  full  of  Pulucki. 
He  had  also  the  honor  of  bemg  mentioned  in  Gen. 
Gillmore's  formal  report  of  the  operations.  The 
President  accordingly  at  once  appointed  him  an 
additional  Aid  to  Maj.-Gen.  HaMcck,  with  the  rank 
j  of  Captain  in  the  regular  armj . 

Capt  Badeau  was  aseignea  to  duty  with  his 
old  c:iet  Brg.-Gcn.  Sherman,  served  undtr  hioi 
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during  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  in  the  subsequent 
pursuit  of  Beauregard  in  Mississippi.  He  wea  after- 
wards ordered  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  but 
n>w  (1865)  occupies  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
Lieut-Oen.  Grant    ^__,__ 

MiKNKBOTIANS    AT    FIIEDRRICK8BURO. — The 

following  incident  in  the  terrible  battle  at  Fred- 
ericksburg was  related  by  Col.  Morgan :  Maj.- 
Gen.  Howard,  who  commanded  the  extreme  right, 
ordered  a  strong  line  of  pickets  to  be  formed,  as 
a  line  of  battle,  by  Col.  Morgan,  in  command  of 
heavy  detachments  from  five  regiments,  with  ^he 
Minnesota  First,  as  usual,  on  the  extreme  :ig!c. 
and  most  exposed  place.  The  morning  da-vned 
—  the  rebels  opened  with  shot  and  shell,  plough- 
ing up  the  ground  and  covering  the  line  with 
heaps  of  earth.  It  was  a  very  hot  place,  and 
three  of  the  regiments  broke,  and  run  like  sheep. 
Gens.  Howard  and  Sully  (Sully,  their  old  Colonel, 
whom  they  loved  dearly)  were  watching  them. 
"  There,"  said  Maj.-Qen.  Howard, — "  tliere,  thej 
don't  stand  fire  —  see  them  rtm,**  **  Not  a  bit 
of  it,"  says  Gen.  Sully ;  "  my  old  Minnesota  don't 
run."    Gen.  Howonl  fixed  his  glass  on  them. 

"  No  —  no  —  no,  sir ;  they  —  your  old  regiment 
don't  flinch  a  hair  —  they  don't  run."  Sully,  rais- 
ing himself  up  to  his  full  height,  exclaimed,  in  his 

soft  language,  "  Who  in ever  supposed  they 

would  run  ?  They  nre  not  of  the  running  breed." 
Gen.  Howard  complimented  them  as  the  most  reli- 
able, the  bravest  regiment  in  the  dirision,  if  not 
in  the  army.  __ 

Anecdote  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  —  At  a 
touncil  of  generals  early  in  the  war,  one  remarked 

that  Major was  wounded,  and  would  not  be 

able  to  perform  a  duty  that  it  was  proposed  to 
assign  him.  *'  Wounded ! "  said  Jackson.  *'  If 
it  really  is  so,  I  think  it  must  have  been  by  an 
accidental  discharge  of  hia  duty.** 


A  Soldier  with  the  Right  Spirit.  —  Henir 
W.  Camp,  Adjutant  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut  vol- 
unteers,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  rebels  at  Morris 
Island,  off  Charleston,  in  July,  1863.  After  ten 
months'  confinement  in  the  jails  of  Charleston, 
Columbia,  and  Richmond,  he  reached  his  home  in 
Hartford  on  the  7th  of  May,  being  released  on 

Earole.  In  five  davs  the  news  reached  him  of 
is  exchange ;  and  though  he  had  a  leave  of  twenty 
days,  he  started  at  once  for  hi?  regiment  in  But- 
ler's department,  above  Norfolk,  un  the  James. 
On  reaching  Bermuda  Hundreds  he  learned  that 
the  Tenth  C'mnecticut  had  gone  to  tlie  front,  and 
was  then  probably  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
Pressing  forward  as  speeduy  as  possible,  he  met 
the  retreating  column  of  the  Eighteenth  corps  fall- 
ing back  from  the  attack  of  Beauregard.  They  told 
him  that  the  road  by  which  he  could  reajh  his 
regiment  was  already  in  possession  of  the  en- 
emy, and  that  an  attempt  to  proceed  pnder  the 
circumstances  would  only  throw  him  again  into  a 
rebel  prison.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  kept 
on»ii.d  about  ten  o*clock  in  th<»  morning  reached 


his  regiment  just  as  it  was  comiug  out  of  one 
brisk  skirmish,  and  was  about  advancing  to  an* 
other  attack. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  he  was  at  his  plaee,  un* 
der  fire,  and  bearing  himself  gallantly,  as  alwa^  a 

His  conduct  excited  the  warmest  admiratioo 
on  the  part  of  the  regimeat  Notivithstandinf; 
the  engrossing  excitement  of  the  battle,  cfBcert . 
'  and  men  haLed  'lit  return  with  cheer  upon  ch^er 
in  the  very  face  of  the  eneu'.y,  and  with'  the  Minie 
balls  fiying  thickly  around  them. 

Col.  rlaisted,  sommenditg  the  brigade,  jcir.ed 
in  the  greeting  given  t » the  oeloved '.  ificer  whose 
conduct  was  so  praiseworthy,  and  even  Oen.  Terry, 
the  division  commander,  swjiig  his  hat  in  the 
general  cheering,  and  nde  forward  to  welcpme  in ' 
person  the  returning  idjutant  to  his  old  command. 

How  much  richer  in  trje  honor  and  pleasure 
that  manly  greeting  by  the  regiment  in  battle 
line  and  under  fire,  tnan  c'J  the  flattery  and  delight 
tha(  «*  prolonged  furlough  in  hir  aabve  city  could 
have  afforded  him  I 

Spirit  of  the  Women  ^  of  Virginia. — *A 
lady  of  Clarke  County,  Virginia,  whose  husband 
had  been  during  two  years  in  Yankee  prisons,  and 
in  exile  from  his  home,  and  whose  son  (an  only 
child,  in  his  18th  year)  was  then  in  some  North- 
cm  Bastilc,  aa  a  prisoner  of  war,  wrote  to  her 
hushand  as  follows :  **  If  it  were  possible,  I  should 
like  you  to  be  at.home ;  but  I  go  not  want  yoil 
or  0.  ever  to  give  up  the  struggle  for  liberty  and 
our  rights.  If  your  salary  fails  to  pay  }oux 
board,  go  at  something  else  for  the  Coiifederacy  1 
I  will  try  and  bontrive  a  way  to  clothe  votl  1 
would  love  to  be  with  you  1  but  do  not  expect  it  ' 
now,  in  these  times.  I  wish  0.  was  at  home  — 
I  mean  in  his  company ;  but  I  would  rather  he 
would  be  held  a  prisoner  for  the  war,  than  have 
him  at  heme  dodging  his  duty,  as  some  do.  I 
am  proud  to  think  every  man  in  my  littie  family 
is  in  the  army.  If  I  have  but  two,  they  are  at 
their  posi  of  duty."  

How  Oen.  Bancs'  Army  was  bayed.— 
Charley  H.  Oreenleaf,  of  the  Fifth  New  York 
cavalry,  made  the  following  statement  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  parents :  **  You  have  probably  heurd 
of  the  three  days'  fighting  from  Strasburg  and 
Front  Royal  to  Aiartinsburg.  Our  company 
and  company  B  were  ordered  to  Front  Royal,  in 
the  moun tarns,  twelve  miles  from  Strasburg, 
last  Friday,  and  when  we  got  within  two  miles 
of  our  destination  we  heard  cannonading.  The 
Mfyor  ordered  the  baggage  to  stop,  and  our-  two 
companies  dashed  on,  and  found  several  com- 
panies of  our  infantry  and  two  pieces  of  artaller) 
'engaged  with  several  thousand  of  the  enemy. 
Just  as  we  arrived  on  the  field.  Col.  Parem,  who 
had  command  of  our  forces,  rode  up  to  me,  tnd 
ordered  me  to  take  one  man  and  the  two  fastest 
horses  in  our  company,  and  ride  for  dear  life  tt 
Oen.  Banks'  headquarters  in  Strosburff  for  re^ 
enforcements.  The  direct  road  to  Strasburg 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy  -  so  I  was  obliged  tc 
ride   roucd   by  ac;;tber/  seventeen    Biiesu     1 
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rode  the  serenteen  mfles  in  fift^-flye  minutes. 
Qen.  Banks  didn't  seem  to  think  it  very  serious, 
hut  ordered  one  regiment  of  infantry  and  two 
^«iecei  of  artillery  on.  I  asked  Gen.  Banks  for 
a  fresh  horse  to  rejoin  my  company,  and  he  gave 
me  the  best  horse  tliat  I  ever  rode,  and  I  started 
bock.  I  c&me  out  on  the  Front  Royal  turnpike, 
about  t^o  miles  this  side  of  where  I  left  our 
men.  Saw  two  men  standing  in  the  road,  and 
their  horses  standing  by  the  fence.  I  supposed 
they  were  our  pickets.  They  didn't  halt  me ;  so 
I  asked  thcni  if  they  were  pickets.  They  said, 
•'No."  Says  I,  "  Who  are  you P "  "We  are  part 
of  Oen.  Jackson's  staft"  I  supposed  that  they 
were  only  joking.  I  laughed,  and  asked  them 
where  Jackson  was.  They  said  he  was  in  the 
advance.  I  left  them  and  rode  to  Front  Royal, 
till  I  overtook  a  soldier,  and  asked  him  what  regi* 
ment  he  belonged  to.  He  said  he  belonged  to 
the  Eighth  I^uisiana.  I  asked  how  large  a  force 
they  had,  and  the  reply  was,  "  Twenty  thousand." 
I  turned  back  and  drew  my  revolver,  expecting 
either  a  de8|)erate  fight  or  a  Southern  jad  ;  but 
the  officers  m  the  road  didn't  stop  me,  and  I  was 
lucky  enough  not  to  meet  any  of  their  pickets. 
But  if  it  was  not  a  narrow  escape,  then  I  don't 
know  what  is.  When  I  got  out  of  the  enemy's 
Hues  I  jTode  as  fast  as  the  horse  could  carry  me 
to  Oen.  Banks,  and  reported  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard.  He  said  I  hod  saved  the  army.  In 
less  than  an  hour  the  whole  army  was  in  motion 
towards  Winchester.  After  I  left  Front  Royul 
to  take  the  first  despatch  to  Strasburg,  our  two 
eompaiiies  of  cavali'y,  who  were  covering  the 
tetreat  of  infantry  and  baggage,  were  attacked 
on  three  sides  by  about  30()0  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry. Our  boys  foue^ht  like  devils,  till  nearly 
hau  of  tliem  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  then 
retreated  to  WincLester.  CapL  White,  William 
Watson,  Henry  Appleby,  and  nine  or  ten  men 
of  our  company,  are  killed  or  taken.  William 
Marshall  is  all  right,  except  a  slight  sabre  wound 
in  the  shoulder.  We  had  a  battle  at  Winchester, 
got  hcked,  and  retreated.  Our  company  and 
company  £  were  ordered  to  cover  a  Parrott  gun 
battery  and  brine  up  the  rear.  We  rode  all  the 
way  from  Winchester  to  Martinsburg  with  can- 
non shot  and  shell  flying  around  us  faster  than  it 
did  at  Bull  Run.  We  crossed  the  Potomac  last 
night  It  was  so  dark  that  we  couldn't  find  the 
ford,  and  had  to  swim  our  horses  across.  We 
have  got  our  batteries  in  position  on  this  side, 
and  the  rear  of  the  army  is  crossing." 


In  Statu  Quo.  —  *' Joe,"  said  a  soldier  to  a 
oomirade,  who  was  reading  the  morning  paper, 
**  where  the  devil 's  Statu  Quo  P  I  see  this  paper 
Sfiys  our  army 's  in  Statu  Quo." 

*fDunno!"  replied  Joe  —  *' reckon  she  must 
b»  the  east  fork  of  the  Chickamorgy  I " 


BiAYKRT  OP  Capt.  W.  N.  Qexek.  — Among 
th^  interesting  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Chan- 
oelloriville,  that  if  the  oapture  of  the  oolort  of 


the  Twelfth  :egiment  Gecrffia  Volunteen^  dur- 
ing the  battJk  of  Sunday,  May  3,  1863,  by  Otpt 
William  N.  Ore^i,  commanding  the  color  com- 
^anv  of  the  Due  Hundred  and  Seu)nd  regunout 
K.  if.  S.  v.,  is  worthy  of  commemoi^tion. 

After  several  jiyt'  severe  fighting  i>etween  the 
Uoted  States  forces,  under  Gen.  Hooker,  and  tie 
Confederate  fences,  under  Gen.  Lee,  the  morning 
cf  Sunday,  May  3,  1863,  found  the  One  Huu- 
dred  and  Second  regiment  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  farming 
a  portion  of  the  Twelfth  Army  Corps,  lying  in 
the  trenches  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Fec&ral 
forces.  « 

The  battle  commenced  at  five  A.  M.,  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  Second  were  for  several  hours 
subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  battery  of  the 
rebels,  situated  on  their  right  fiank;  at  ten  A.  M., 
the  enemy's  infantry,  attacked  the  brigade  of 
which  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  N.  Y.  S.  V. 
was  a  part,  and  succeeded  in  drivmg  the  regi- 
ment, which  was  on  the  right  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second,  away  in  confusion ;  advancing 
up  the  trenches,  the  enemy  charged  the  One 
Hundred  and  Second,  and  were  repulsed.  Soon 
after,  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  was  charged 
u^ion  by  the  Twelfth  regiment  Georgia  Volilnteers, 
and  immediately  the  men  of  each  regiment  were 
engaged  in  bana-to-hand  confiicts. 

The  companv  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Secon*l 
N.  Y.  S.  v.,  wnich  Capt.  Green  commanded,  wai 
especially  singled  out  by  the  enemy  for  a  fierce 
struggle,  as  tlicy  had  clmrgo  of  the  National  col- 
ors ;  the  Captain  commanding  the  Twelfth  regi* 
ment  Georgia  Volunteers  rushed  forward  at  Uie 
head  of  his  men,  and  made  a  jump  light  at  Capt 
Green,  calling  out  to  him,  *'  Surrender ! "  to  which 
Capt  Green  replied,  *'Not  yet ; "  then  seizing  the 
rebel  Captain  by  the  tliroat  with  his  left  hand,  he 
flung  him  violently  to  the  ground,  by  tripping 
him  up,  and  wrenched  his  sword  from  his  grasp. 
Capt  Green  was  then  seized  from  behind  by  an 
ambulance-sergeant  of  the  rebels,  who,  putting 
his  knee  in  the  middle  of  his  back,  fiung  liim  on 
the  ground.  Capt  Green  sprung  to  his  feet,  and 
putting  both  swords  (liis  own  and  the  rebel  Cap- 
tain's) into  his  left  hand,  he  knocked  the  ambu- 
lance-sergeant down  with  his  right  band. 

Capt  Green  then  sprang  forward  some  sii 
feet,  and  grasped  with  his  right  hand  the  flag- 
staff of  the  rebel  battle-flag,  which  the  color-ser- 
geant was  holding,  and  said  to  the  color-bearer, 
*'  Give  me  that  flag,"  at  the  same  time  pulling 
the  flag-staff  away  from  the  Sergeant ;  he  then 
tore  the  flag  from  the  flag-staff,  r.nd  flung  the 
staff  over  lae  parapet,  putting  the  flag  inside  the 
breast  of  his  fatigue-jacket  Capt  Green  then 
went  to  two  rebel  privates,  who  were  a  few  feet  oi^ 
and  commanded  them  to  give  up  their  muskets, 
which  they  did.  Taking  the  muskets,  he  gave 
them  to  some  of  his  own  company  to  carry  o^ 
and  taking  the  equipments  of  tlie  two  privates, 
he  flung  Uiem  into  a  puddle  of  water  near  by^ 
then  going  to*  the  rebel  Captain,  he  pulled  him 
up  off  of  the  ground,  and  putting  him,  togethez 
with  the  ambulance-sergeant,  the  color-sergeant, 
and  the  two  pivatei,  imder  charge  of  two  of  hii 
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company,  sent  them  to  the  rear,  to  he  placed  in 
eostody  under  the  provost  guard. 

Thua,  in  the  short  space  of  five  minutes,  Capt. 
Qreen  disarmed  one  Captain,  one  ambulance^er- 
geant  and  two^  privates  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia 
volun.eers,  besicles  taking  their  color-sergeant, 
frith  his  colors,  and  sending  the  whole  of  them, 
five  in  number,  as  prisoners,  under  guard,  to  the 
j«ar. 

The  rebel  flag  was  one  of  the  Confederate  bat- 
tle-flags, made  of  coarse  red  serge  cloth,  about 
four  and  a  half  fee(  square,  having  a  blue 
Saint  Andrew's  cross  running  from  each  comer } 
three  white  stars  were  in  each  limb  of  the  cross, 
and  one  star  in  the  centre,  making  thirteen  stars 
in  alL  The  flag  was  sent  to  Oen.  Hooker  by  his 
order :  the  sword  was  presented  to  Qipt  Ureen 
by  his  brigade  commander,  for  his  good  conduct 
during  the  battle. 


.BATTLE  ANTHEM*. 

BT  70HX  KSAU 

Ur,  Christian  warrior,  up  I    I  heav    - 
The  trumpet  of  the  North 

Soundine  the  charge ! 
Fathers  and  sons  I  —  to  horse  I 
Fling  the  old  standard  forth« 
Blazing  and  large  I 

Aiid  now  I  hear  the  heavy  tramp 
Of  nations  on  the  march. 

Silent  as  death  I 
A  slowly-gathering  host, 
Like  clouds  o'er  yonder  arch. 
Holding  their  breath  I 

Onr  great  blue  sky  is  overcast ; 
And  stars  are  dropping  out. 
Through  smoke  and  flame. 
Hail-stones,  and  coals  of  fire  I 
Now  comes  the  battle-shout  I 
Jehovah's  name  1 

And  now  the  rebel  pomp  !    To  prayer  1 
Look  to  your  stirrups,  men  I 

Yonder  rides  deatfi  I 
Now  with  a  whirlwind  sweep  1 
Emptv  their  saddles,  when 
Hot  comes  their  breath  I 

As  through  the  midnight  forest  tears, 
With  trumpeting  and  firc» 

A  thunder-blast. 
So,  reapers  I  tear  your  way 
Thtough  yonder  camp,  until  you  hear, 
« It  is  enougb !  Put  up  thy  sword  1 
O  angel  of  the  Lord  I 
My  wrath  is  past  I 


f» 


Aw  Incident  of  the  Wilderness.  —  The 
following  account  of  the  exploits  and  sufferings 
of  Mnj.  William  B.  Darlington,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Pcnnsvlvania  cavalry,  fives  some  idea  of  Uie 
hasards,  as  well  as  the  glories,  of  war : 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1864,  the  day  preced- 
ing the  great  engagements  of  Uie  6th  and  7th, 


there  was  heavy  ikirmishing  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
two  armies,  that  of  the  enemy  being  comtnamlHl 
by  Wade  Hampton.  Maj.  Darlington,  with  hir 
regiment,  was  ordered  to  ncld  a  certain  position 
in  Uen.  W^ilson's  h'ne,  for  forty-five  minutes,  whiU 
the  remain'^er  of  the  fori  e  was  retiiiug  to  mure 
advantegecui  ground,  lie  olieyed  tlie  ordeT, 
witi  a  grace  of  five  minutes,  and  then,  attempt- 
ing to  retire,  found  his  line  of  retreat  commanded 
by  an  entLie  brigade  of  rebel  cavilry  commanded, 
by  Rosser.  The  Major  dre^  up  his  men  in  the 
proper  formation  and  charged. 

This  was  met  by  a  counter-charge  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  and  haid  fighting  followed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Union  force,  however,  accom- 
plishing their  purpose. 

But,  wh'en  leading  the  first  charge,  Maj.  Dar- 
lington received  a  cill  in  the  right  leg,  which 
shattered  the  thigh  bone,  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  Here  he  lay,  the  enemy  and  his  own 
men  charging  backward  and  forward  over  him  | 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  received  no  other  injury.    . 

On  that  battle-field  he  lay  for  three  days  and  ? 
nights,  without  food  or  attendance, of  anv  kind*' 
As  tliis  part  of  the  field  was  left  in  the  temporair 
possession  of  the  enemy,  after  the  battle  whicn 
raged  on  the  two  following  days,  he  was  found  and 
carried  to  Hampton's  headquarters,  where  the 
amputation  of  his  le^  was  performed  by  the  chiof 
surgeon  of  the  division. 

The  operation  was  performed  with  skill,  and 
he  received  as  good  treatment  as  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  rebels  would  permit  He  was  than 
conveyed  to  a  farm-house,  some  three  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  action,  and  there  he  lay  fire 
weeks,  slowly  recovering. 

When  Sheridan  made  his  famous  raid,  in  the 
latter  part  of  Juno,  Maj.  Darlin^n  was  found' 
at  the  larm-house,  and  being  laid  in  an  ambu- 
lance, kept  with  the  column  for  eight  days;  untH 
he  reached  West  Point.  Oen.  Sheridan  and  his 
men  showed  him  the  utmost  kindness,  especially 
in  providing  for  him  palatable  and  nutritious  . 
fooa,  of  which  he  was  greatly  in  need. 

He  had  been  officially  reported  as  killed  |  and 
few  constitutions  could  have  survived  the  loss  of  . 
blood,  the  hardship  and  exposure,  followed  by 
amputation,  from  which  he  was  now  rapidly  rs- 
oovering.  .._ 

•   *    i' 

A  Narrow  Escape.  —  An  army  correspond- .  • 
ent  gives  the  following  narrative  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  Confederate  soldier  in  Mississippi 
escaped  the  clutches  of  the  Yankees:  "While  ' 
dweUinjjf  upon  the  subject  of  lodics,  and  the  pu- 
rif)ring  mfluence  of  ladies'  societv,  I  will  take  oc- 
casion to  mention,  for  the  benenl  of  the  fastidi-  ' 
ous,  an  adventure  of  two  nice  and  accomplished 
young  ladies,  together  with  a  young  gentlcmso 
well  versed  in  gallantry.  Not  long  smce^  tnom 
cher  M.,  of  this  brigade,  while  in  the  vici*i2ty  of 
the  Federal  encampments,  took  occasion  to  put  »p 
for  the  night  at  the  house  of  an  old  acquaint* 
ance,  where  he  had  often  ca'Jsd  to  enjoy  a  pleas* 
ant  repast  with  the  young  ladifs.  During  the 
night,  the  ?ederalS|  icaming  his  whereabout S|  sp* 
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proached  the  house,  creating  a  bluster  eyery- 
where,  save  in  our  youn^  hero's  apartment  He 
soundly  slept,  and  continued  to  sleep,  as  if  on 
'beds  of  roses,'  unconscious  of  approaching 
danger,  imtil  the  young  ladies,  panic-stricken  on 
his  ac:aunt,  rushed,  en  dishabille^  into  his  room, 
snJ  awoke  him  from  his  slumliers. 

**  But  the  Federals  had  advanced  too  far  for  him 
to  make  his  escape  in  the  front,  and  there  was  no 
window  or  door  in  the  rear.  How  then  was  his 
6s(»pe  to  be  effected  P .  Reader,  the  young  ladies 
instituted  a  plan  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
military  operations.  When  the  old  lady  discov- 
ered he  could  not  escape  by  running,  she  rusheil 
in,  crying,  *  Qirls  !  we  must  do  something —  the 
Federals  are  already  in  the  passage.'  ^^  sooner 
said  than  done.  The  young  ladies  leaped  in  bed 
with  our  young  hero,  one  on  each  side,  completely 
conoealinjg  his  head,  and  thereby  causing  the 
search  of  the  Federals  to  be  fruitless.  They 
looked  into  every  nook)  and  under  every  bed  in 
the  house,  not  excepting  the  one  occupieu  by  the 
hero )  but  the  young  Confederate  scout  was  no- 
where tQ  be  found.  How  much  better  than  to 
have  Buffered  him  to  be  murdered  or  imprisoned 
for  years  in  a  felon's  cell !  80  we  say ;  but  the 
mystery  to  us  is,  why  they  did  not  think  of  look- 
ing in  the  bed,  as  well  as  under  it" 


HEROISM  OF  MISS  SCHWARTZ. 

IIBAOQUABTBRS  DISTRICT  OF  CBNTBAL  MO.,  ) 
Jbffbrson  ClTT,  August  9,  1803.  ) 

General  Orders  No.  42.  —  On  the  night  of 
the  6th  instant,  a  party  of  bushwhackers,  some 
three  in  number,  visited  the  house  of.  a  Mr. 
Schwartz,  about  twelve  miles  from  Jefferson  City, 
in  Cole  County,  and  on  demanding  admittance 
they  were  refused  by  Miss  Schwartz,  a  young 
lady  of  fifteen,  lliey  replied  they  would  come 
ID,  at  the  same  time  tryinp^  to  break  down  the 
door.  AVhile  this  was  going  on,  the  other  in- 
matea  of  the  house,  namely,  Air.  Schwartz,  John 
Wise,  Capt.  Golden,  Government  horse-dealer, 
and  a  young  man  in  his  emnloy,  all  left,  taking 
with  them  (as  they  supposed)  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition.  In  their  hasty  retreat  they  left  be- 
hind a  revolver,  which  Miss  Schwartz  appropri- 
ated to  her  own  use.  She  went  to  the  door,  and 
on  opening  it  presented  the  pistol  to  the  leader 
of  the  gang,  telling  them  to  '*  come  on  if  they 
,  wanted  to,  and  that  some  of  them  should  fall,  or 
she  would.'.'  They  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she 
did  not  leave  the  door.  She  replied:  '*The 
first  one  who'  takes  one  step  towards  this  door 
,  dies,  for  this  is  the  home  of  my  parents,  and  my 
brotliers  and  sisters,  and  I  ain  able  to  and  shall 
defend  it"  Seeing  tliat  she  was  determined  in 
her  purpose,  after  holding  a  consultation  to- 
gether, tney  left. 

Hero  is  an  instance  of  true  couraee ;  a  young 
girl  of*  fifteen  years  of  age,  after  all  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  even  her  mther,  had  fled,  leaving 
her  alone  to  her  fate,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a 
Joan  of  Arc,  boldly  defended  bar  native  home 


against  three  bloof^thiisfy  and  cowardly  iiiffianik 
and  by  her  coolness  and  heiuie  daring,  succeeded 
in  turning  them  from  their  hellish  decig^^. 

It  is  with  feelings  *t  no  ordinary  pride  and 
pleasure  the  Commanding  General  announ^i 
tliis  act  to  the  citizens  and  soliicrs  in  his  district 
On  the  othtc  hand,  those  miserable  cowards  who 
deserted  this  brave  girl  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
llying  from  the  house,  leaving  her  to  her  fate,  are 
unworthy  the  name  of  men,  deserve  ihe  »'X)rn  and 
contempt  of  the  community  at  lerge,  &Ld  whose 
society  should  it  shuimed  oy  every  one  who  has 
the  least  spark  of  honor  or  bravery  within  them. 
By  order  of  Brig.-Gen.  Brown. 


RuFUS  E  lOCKWAY.  —  A  correspondent  of  a 
Wisconsin  paper  had  his  attention  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  rather  oldiHh  r.inn  among  a  com- 
pany of  recruits  for  the  Seventeenth  (Irish)  Wis- 
consin regiment,  who  were  on  board  the  cars,  on 
the  way  to  camp,  who  gave  his  name,  as  follows : 

**  My  name  is  Rufus  Brockway,  and  I  am  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  my  age.  I  am  a  Yankee, 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire ;  was  a  volun- 
teer in  the  last  war  with  England  for  nearly  three 
years.  I  have  ser^^ed  under  Gens.  Izard,  McNeil, 
and  Macomb,  being  transferred  from  one  com- 
mand to  another,  as  the  circupistances  tlien  re- 
ouired.  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  at 
tne  battle  of  FrencL  Creek  in  Canada,  ai^d  at  tha 
battle  of  Chateaugay,  on  the  14th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1813,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
McDonough. 

*'  I  was  now  a  farmer,  in  the  town  of  Beaver 
Dam,  Dodge  County,  and,  with  my  son,  tlie  owner 
of  three  hundred  acres  of  land ;  my  son  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  Federal  army  at  the  tattle  of 
Bull  Run,  had  his  nose  badly  barked,  and  his 
hips  broken  in,  and  disabled  for  life,  by  a  charge 
of  the  rebel  cavalry,  and  now  I  am  going  to  see  if 
the  rebels  can  bark  the  old  man's  nose. 

**  I  tell  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "  if  England 
pitches  in,  you'll  see  a  great  many  old  men  like 
me  turning  out ;  but  the  greatest  of  my  fears  is, 
that  I  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  present  war."  

A  Soldier  in  one  of  the  Union  hospitals,  who 
had  lost  one  of  his  arms,  was  rejoicing  over  the 
fact  Said  he:  **My  grandfather  lost  a  leg  in 
the  Revolutionary  w{ir,  and  our  family  have  l>een 
bragging  over  it  ever  since.  That  story  is  an  old 
one,  and  now  I  am  going  tc  be  the  hero  of  the 
family."  

Incident  op  Libbrtytown,  Md.  —  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1802,  four  young  men  of  tlie  oily  of 
Frederick  went  to  the  good  old  town  of  Liberty, 
and  while  passing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  fieatiiig 
from  a  pole  at  Uie  west  end  of  the  town,  took  oc- 
casion to  curse  that  time-honored  emblem,  and 
say  something  about  taking  it  down.  Hearing, 
however,  that  they  wou]d  be  called  to  account  for 
their  rebellious  acts,  they  loaded  their  pistols  be- 
fore leaving  the  hotel,  and  said  wbat  ti.ey  would 
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do  if  attacked.    Now  comes  the  **  fun."    About  Being  .assured  that  the  Captain  was  out  of  dan- 
five  o'clock  the  carriage  is  seen  coming  up  the  ffer,  the  Dutchman  said :   **  I  heard  something 
hill  and  xrhen  nearly  opposite  the  flag,  two  of  the  drop,  and  I  thought  it  xias  a  Lieutcnnjit  had  f&'.loi: 
eltisens  walked  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street  from  the  top  of  the  furt,  and  wx9  knockcil  all  tn. 
tnd  gave    the  « ommaiid,    '*  /Zcl/^"  which  was  pieces ;   and  I  didn't  tlunk  it  i  ortl  while  to  pick 

Promptly    ob^ed.     The    next   command  was :  the  pieces  up  till  the  coroner  came." 

Salute  that  flag."    After  an  excuse  or  two  about  One  of  our  lieutenanto,  who  boasts  of  eighteen 

t  *'  had  cold,"  and  "  how  salute  it, "  they  gave  a  years'  service  in  the  "  r^^lsr  army,"  has  beea 

weak  *'  cheer."    'llie  answer  was :  "  That  won't  very  much  trc  Jbled  by  the  privates  coming  into 

do :  a  little  louder  I "  and  the  second  time  their  his  quarters.    To  put  a  stop  to  this,  he  has  dis- 

Toices  were  raised  considerably }  but,  "  Louder  played  a  large  notice  in  front  of  his  tent'    It  is, 

yet,"  was  commanded ;  and  the  third  time  they  as  near  as  I  can  copy  it,  t>erbaiim  et  lUeratimp  aa 

gave  a  mighty  good  proof  of  strong  lungs.    They  follows : 

were  then  ordered  to  ctirM  secesnonisnif  and  they  Notis 

did  so ;  after  which  they  were  allowed  to  pass  on,  No  1  aloud  in  here  excep  on  bisnes, 

wiser,  if  not  better  men.  By  order  of 

LtH F 

Ferst  leutenant 

CAiff  Anecdotes.  -  A  soldder  writing  home  ^  f^^  ^                 ^^  ^^^  y^^    ^^  ^  ^^^  , 

fipom  Fprt  Slocum,  near  Washugton,  gave  the  __-_ii  ^^J^JT^^  ^«  «„«,^i  o.  •<«n%^*«i...»<i*«*»M  ^ 

foUowing  anecdotei  of  Hfe  in  cabp :   While  in  •°'**1  ^""f  ^  ^^t  on  guard  as    supernumerary     ; 

^,    ./"«>  ajicv"uwi.vo  v«  ui«i           jC;    tt  uiio  ih  — Mr  ho  only  have  to  stand  on  post  while  any  of 

Flonda  we  had  an  Irishman  named  Murphy,  who  ^^^  „,en  niy  have  to  leave  foVsome  necesiary  ' 

was  very  much  afflicted  with  the  prevalent  camp  ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^,  ^         y^    ^^          .    ^   ^ 

malady  Wn  as  "SpnngF^ver?'     I?  order  to  ^„^  ^{,^  ^^  ^^^  ,^^^    llie  rest  o?  the  boys  did 

escape  duty,  he  reported  himself  to  his  Orderly  ,^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^j^  ^^^           j  ^        themielvea 

Sergeant  as  sick,  and  m  due  time  was  taken  to  ^^  Ycnav  him     As  soou  therefore  as  their  "  rt- 

the  doctor.    Being  aiked  the  nature  of  hi.  dii^  UefWvM  on,  one  of  them  caUed  Jut,  "  Corpoitl 

ea.e,  he  complained  of  y  cry  heavy  hghtnt,»  lu  „,  ^^  ^  '       ^  ^^^^  j,,,,,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^     , 

the  h«ad.     •Why,-;  replied  the  doctor,  « tUt  w  Keved.'^'and  the  .upemumerary  had  to  take  hit 

a  paradox,'  and  giving  him  a  hght  doae  of "  id-  ,      '  ^             „  number  three  returned  and 

r*»  "  r  I^aT            1^  '^"  ^•..-i^'*'^  ^  .  w  ^^  W«  place,  number  five  called  to  be  reUered, 

tent  1.1  high  dudgeon,  exckiramg,  '  The  devU  take  ^  ,„  ^^  ^ '  ^  ^^e  poor  fellow  traveUing  torn 

a  doctoiMvho  w.n  put  a  man  on  duty  with  a  par-  ^^^  p„,j  ^i  anotlier  all  night.    Since  thenlw  bat 

AnoUiw  fellow,  by  the  name  of  0 ,  tried  8"™  by  the  name  of  "  Supernumerary.- 

to  play  the  "  old  soldier  "  on  the  same  doctor,  __«-«.                                   ' 
and  also  got  a  dose  of  '*  ipecac."     He  did  not 

Jet  far  from  the  tent  before  he  began  to  *'  heave  a  SONG, 

onah."    Cursing  the  doctor,  he  went  back  and  * 

said  he  wanted  some  other  medicine,  as  the  first  ■▼  fitsobbbnb  haluiox. 

did  not  suy  on  his  stomach.    The  doctor  gave  ^      ,  a  bugle's  echo  comes ; 

him  another  dose  of  the  same,  shghtly  colored,  Ilwk !  a  iSe  is  SnlriM  • 

and  G-r—  wentoff  perfectly  satisfied.     He  did  Hark!  the roU of for^ff di _ 

not  get  far  before  ho  realized  that  he  had  another  Though  the  air  is  ringing  I 
Jonah.    About  this  time  he  '*  appreciated,"  and 

was  content  to  do  duty.  Nearer  tlie  bugle's  edio  comes, 

The  other  evening,  one  of  our  bold  Lieutenants  Nearer  the  fife  is  singing, 

went  up  to  a  "  pizen  shop  "  on  the  hill,  and  was  ^J!!:l  "*^/"®"  ^^  5®  \^"^  ^ 

returning  to  camp  with  a  litUe  heavier  load  than  Through  the  air  is  ringmg. 

the  regulations  require,  when  he  lost  his  way,  and  War  I  it  is  thy  music  proud, 

eame  thrbugh  a  field  but  latelv  cleared.    Just  as  Wakening  the  brave-hearted  i 

the  sentry  gave   the  usual  cnallenge  ~  "  Who  Memories — hopes —>  a  glorious  erow^ 

comes  there  P  "  —  Charley  struck  his  shin  against  At  its  call  have  started, 

a  fallen  tree,  and  feeUng  more  expressive  than  ^        .       ^         .        «  , . 

poetical,  he  cried  out  lusSly,  '•  The  deviL"  ««  Cor-  mo  ^DDr^o'^^^ 

poral  of  the  guard,  post  number  •«,  double-  High  thei?  rainbow  flag  unrolled 

5[Uick,"  called  out  the  sentry,  adding.  "  Mme  Got  Xo  the  sun  and  sk/of  heaven, 
in  Himroel,  hcre..come8  ter  Uvel  I " 

While  on  Staten  Island,  previous  to  embarking  Memories  rf  the  true  and  brave» 

for  the  South,  one  of  the  captains  was  severely  Who,  at  Honor's  bidding. 

Injured  by  a  block  of  wood  falling  from  one  of  Stepped,  their  country's  life  tossv^ 

the  third  tier  of  casemates  and  striking  him  on  ^o  war  as  to  their  weddmg. 

the  heacL    The  next    morning,  a  New  Jersey  Memories  of  many  a  batUe  plain, 

Dutchman,  one  of  his  compan^s  called  to  inquire  Where  tlieir  life-  blood  flowing, 

after  his  health.    "  Good  monung.  Captain,"  savs  Made  green  the  grass,  and  gold  the  gniD» 

the  Dutchn:  nn }  **how  are  you  getting  alorgr"  Above  thehr  grave-mounds  growing.' 


Hark  I  the  roll  of  fiEur  off  drama  \^- 
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HODM  —  that  tha  ehndroD  of  thtii  pnjen, 

With  them  in  wlor  Tyinit, 
Uftj  do  u  Doble  decdi  a*  i^ein, 
'  m  living  and  In  djing,  — 

And  make,  for  children  jet  to  come, 
The  land  ot  their  bequeathing 
'    .  The  imperial  and  the  peeileaa  home 
Of  happiest  being»  breathing. 

For  this  the  warriot-path  we  tread.    ' 

The  battle-path  of  duty. 
And  change,  for  &cld  and  forest  bed. 

Our  boweri  of  love  and  beautj. 

Hnsle  I  bid  thj  minstrals  play 

No  timet  of  grief  or  sfirrow, 
Let  them  cheer  the  linng  brave  to-day ; 

lliej  may  wail  the  dead  to-mottow. 


A  Patriotic  Bot.  — The  following  is  one  of 
the  moat  remarkable  letten  we  erer  read  troai  a 
hoy.  The  writer  waa  only  flfleen  yeara  old,  and 
hia  appeals  to  hii  mother  for  liberty  to  join  the 
armj  are  moit  striking.  No  one,  wbote  whole 
ioulwaa  not  fully  in  the  matter,  could  make 
iuch  ardent  appeals.  One  sentence  will  be  no- 
ticed by  parents  —  the  one  in  wliich  he  aayi  that 
DOthinj;,  save  the  dissent  of  his  mother;  oould 
keep  him  away  from  the  field  of  sirire.  His 
mother'!  assent  was  finally  obtained,  tliough  ilie 
kef  itated  for  some  time,  as  her  boy  was  m  a  fa- 
Torable  situation,  wilh  excellent  jirospecta  for  tite 
ftiture.  Me  led  for  the  South  in  the  Eighth  lep- 
nent  C3onnecticut  volunteers,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  drummer  boy.    Here  is  his  letter : 

Wjt-nnBDBT,  Uaj,  IMl, 
'Dear  Mother:  I  have  not  written  you  for  some 
time,  as  I  have  had  nothinfj  to  w«ite.  I  want  ta 
Mk  a  very  important  question.  May  I  go  to  the 
wttrF  I  do  not  expect  to  go  aa  a  volunteer,  but 
aa  an  officer's  servant     When  I  say  "  officer's 

-  .aervant,"  I  don't  mean  that  I  shall  bo  at  the  beck 
and  coll  of  the  whole  company,  but  1  ihall  or- 

,  range  the  tent,  and  go  on  errands  for  the  otKcer, 
■nd  for  him  alone.  My  heart  is  in  the  worlu  If 
I  assist  an  officer,  there  can  be  another  man  in 
the  ranks.  I  shall  be  in  little  or  no  danger,  be- 
Mnse  1  shall  not  probably  stand  in  the  ranks. 
But  what  if  I  am  in  dan^r  P  I  shall  not  die  un- 
til my  time  comes  g  and  if  I  am  appointed  to  die 
in  the  "aerrice  of  my  country,"  I  shall  be  there, 
and  no  earthly  power  can  keep  me  away.  What 
if  I  do  (lie  in  m^  country's  service  f  Who  is  not 
,  willing  to  die  in  battle,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  can 
|Mrpetua(e  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  this  Na- 
tion through  all' time?  Oen.  Scott  says  that  more 
die  nt  home,  out  of  the  same  number  that  go  to 
war,  Ihmi  are  killed  in  bottte.  lie  pnti'iotic, 
iniitl.er,  anil  let  me  go;  dun'i  think  that  enough 
will  go  without  me  g  no  such  tiling  should  enter 
your  mind  g  hut  have  true  palnotiam,  and  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  vou  have,  if  need  be,  to  let 

,  Out  "  Stor-Bpangled  Banner  in  triumph  wave 
o'ei;.  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 


Mother,  I  cannot  be  happy  to  stay  wlieie  I  am, 
at  this  time  of  ray  country's  periL  Please  wiite, 
ai:d  tell  me  I  may  gUj  when  1  can  get  an  opf  or- 
tuiiity.  If  you  say  no,  I  fear  I  shall  go  niniil. 
Mather,  I  should  do  that  My  heart  goes  as  Ciat 
as  my  pen,  and  if  you  should  say  no !  IshoulU  not 
be  worth  a  cent  to  anybody. 

I  never  was  so  uneasy  in  my  life  as  at  present, 
and  it  should  be  the  last  tiling  I  should  think  of 
— that  is,  to  give  up  going  to  war  at  this  "  glori- 
ous period."  Mother,  don't  fear.formo  in  any 
way.  I  shall  keep  right  side  up  wilh  care,  and 
abstain  from  the  use  of  all  intuiicatiiig  llquora, 
profane  language,  and  tobacco  in  every  form.  I 
will  keep  a  Journal  of  daily  occurrences,  and 
■end  to  you  in  the  form  of  letters,  which  please 
keep  with  great  core.  Nothing  would,  or  will, 
keep_  mo  awuy  from  war,  neither  argument,  per- 
suasion, or  force,  nor  onylhing  but  a  dislike  to 
disobey  you.  Please  don't  procrastinate,  but  my 
"you  will,"  "it's  riglit,"  and  "go  ahead."  I 
lught  to  be  in  the  garden  at  work,  but  it  has 
'  no  charms  for  me."  My  mind  it  so  worked  up 
that  I'd  rather  take  a  flogging  that  would  make  ma 
raw  all  over,  than  give  up  the  hopa  and  tkiirei 
I  have  so  long  cherished.  It  ia  not  for  any  pe- 
luniary  benefit  wliich  I  may  derive,  for  I  only 
:poke  of  that  to  let  you  see  I  could  provide  fut 
nyself  when  once  installed  into  the  army  g  but 
there  is  a  deeper  feeling  which  stirs  up  my  whole 
frame,  that  tells  me  "  go  and  prosper."  I  liave 
only  six  cents  in  my  pocket-book  g  it  will  take 
[hree  to  pay  for  this  letter,  and  three  to  pay  for 
letter  to  cousin  j  so  if  you  want  me  to  wni« 
igain,  please  send  a  stamp.     J  do  not  tliink  it 

?to  write  any  moi-e  until  I  am  in  the 
lease  don't  put  me  o£     Write  aU  the 
news,  and  don't  miss  a  malL 


A  GOOD  Akecdotu  is  told  of  a  lad  on  one  of 

the  Union  gunboats.     The  vessel  was  iust  going 

action,  and  our  soldier  was  upon  ois  koeea, 

when  an  officer  sneeringly  asked  him  if  he  wet 

afi*aid  P 

"  No,  I  was  praying,"  was  the  response. 

"  Well,  what  a-ere  you  praying  for  ?  " 

"  Praying,"  said  tlie  soldier,  "that  the  enemy'a 
bullets  may  be  distributed  the  some  way  a*  the 
priio  money  is,  principally  among  th»  vfficart," 


Oen.  Lander  and  trr  Biblk.  —  One  day  a 

ttaff  officer  caught  him  with  a  Biblp  in  hU  hand, 

and  Kiid  1 
"General,  do  you  ever  search  tie  Scriptures P" 
Gen.  Ijinder  leplicd:  "My  mother  gave  ine  a 
ibie,  which  I  have  always  carried  wilh  me.  Once 


I  the  Rocky  Mountains  I  had  only  flloen  pounds 
We  used  to  collect  grasshopjwi      '  * 
1  tlie  day,  to  catch  some  fish  fur 


ight.  It  was  during  the  Mormon  war, 
and  niyi  men  desired  to  turn  back.  I  was  then 
searching  for  a  route  for  the  wagon  road.  '  I  will 
turo  bock  if  the  Bible  saya  so/  said  I, '  and  we 
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will  take  it  u  an  inspiratioiL'  I  opened  the  book 
at  the  following  passage : 

'* '  Oo  on,  ana  search  the  mountain,  and  the 
gates  of  the  city  shall  not  be  shut  against  you.' " 

All  coneurred  in  the  de6nite  statement  of  the 
naisagei  and  the  heroic  explorer  once  more  led 
Lii  meu  into  the  wild  country  of  the  Indians. 


Incident  op  Antibtax. — At  the  battle  of 
Antictam,  as  one  of  the  regiments  was  for  the 
second  time  going  into  the  conflict,  a  soldier 
staggered.  It  was  from  no  wound,  but  in  the 
group  of  dying  and  dead,  throuch  which  the^ 
were  passing,  he  saw  his  father,  of  another  regi- 
ment, lyinff  dead.  There,  too,  was  a  wounded 
man  who  knew  them  both,  who  pointed  to  the 
father's  cor])se,  and  then  upwaras,  saying  only, 
"It  is  all  right  with  him.''  Onward  went  the 
son,  by  his  father's  corpse,  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
line,  which,  with  bayonets  fixed,  advanced  upon 
the  enemy.  When  the  battle  was  oyer,  he  came 
back,  and  with  other  help,  buried  his  father. 
From  biH  person  he  took  the  only  thing  he  had,  a 
Bible,  given  to  the  fother  years  before,  when  he 
was  an  apprentice.     _^___ 

Homesick  in  the  Hospital. — A  correspond* 
tnt,  writing  from  the  general  hospital  at  Nashville, 
Tcnn.,  says :  "  Perhaos  the  greatest  fault  military 
surgeons  are  apt  to  fall  into,  is  to  be  too  military 
ni  their  treatment  of  their  patients.  A  soldier, 
when  he  enters  a  hospital  as  a  patient,  is  no 
longer  a  soldier,  but  a  patient,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such,  and  not  as  a  soldier.  In  civil 
life,  wo  all  know  how  tenderly  the  sick  arc  treated, 
and  in  the  great  mojority  of  coses,  how  benefi- 
cent to  them  is  our  medication.  And,  ordinarily, 
too,  when  a  man  is  stricken  down,  even,  with  a 
formidable  disease,  there  ore  good  constitutional 
efforts  in  his  system  to  carry  him  through  his 
illuess.  This  is  seldom  the  case  with  our  nospi- 
tal  patients.  In  their  sickness  we  have  gener- 
ally to  contend  with  a  broken-down  or  exhausted 
constitution,  and  often  the  babe  in  the  cradle  is 
not  entitled  to  more  tender  and  skilful  treatmient 
to  save  its  flickering  life,  than  the  now  sick  and 
broken-down  soldier.  Through  want  of  a  uni- 
form understanding  on  the  part  of  our  military, 
and  even  some  of  our  medical  officers  on  this 
very  point,  many  lives  are  sacrificed.  There  is  in 
Uus  city  the  'convalescent  camp.'  I  don't  be- 
lieve our  convalescent  soldiers  have  sny  fear  of 
any  more  dreadful  doom  tlian  to  be  consigned  to 
this  place.  When  they  get  well  of  their  diseases, 
they  beg  hard  for  some  other  destination  than 
this  camp.  They  will  cheerfully  ^o  front,  or  to 
their  regiments,  or  any  other  place,  than  the 
dreaded  'convalescent  camp.'  I  think  the  rea- 
son for  the  odium  this  place  has  for  the  convales- 
cent soldier,  is  the  one  above  stated.  They  are 
treated  as  soldiers,  and  not  as  convalescents. 

"  Soon  after  I  g^ot  into  this  hospital,  a  very  sick 
boy  was  broucht  mto  my  ward  from  the  '  conva- 
lescent cam]).^  He  had  been  prematurely  sent  to 
that  place  when  recovering  from  pneumonia.    It 


was  apprehended  that  the  rebels  were  ^olng  to 
make  a  raid  on  Nashville.  This  boy,  with  othei 
convalescent  soldiers,  was  put  on  duty  by  h  inf 
in  the  trenches  for  one  night  Here  was  a  w  rj 
feeble  patient,  with  but  one  healthy  lung,  to  act  as 
soldier.  The  exposure  brought  on  pneumonia  5f 
the  well  lung.  In  this  critical  condition  he  hm 
brought  into  my  ward.  Soon  after,  a  most  touob- 
ing  nostalgic  delirium  set  in.  He  wanted  to  go 
home.  lie  taxed  his  dolirioui  mind  in  all  con- 
ceivable ways,  to  consummate  the  object  in  Tiew. 
He  begged,  coaxed,  reasoned,  and  at  times  would 
wildly  cry  out, '  I  will  go  home.'  A  short  time  be- 
fore he  died,  he  jprang  out  of  his  bunk,  and  with  a 
sheet  aiound  him,  ran  :hrough  the  ward,  crying, 
'I'll  go  now,  and  no  power  on  earth  shall  stay 
me.'  Tl.e  attendants  \mt  him  back  in  bed,  and 
not  many  hours  after  his  heavenly  Father  took 
his  spirit  from  earth,  we  will  humbly  ho])e,  to 
that  pure  and  blissful  state,  <  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.' 

"  On  one  inspection  occasion,  a  Sergeant,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  head,  was  pointed  out 
to  the  surgeon  in  charge,  as  being  cousidei-cd 
well  enough  for  the  'convalescent  camp.'  'Don't 
send  him,'  says  the  doctor,  with  noble  considera- 
tion for  the  patient,  and,  with  a  smile,  added* 
'  They  are  in  the  habit  there  of  cutting  off  almost 
everything  that  is  wounded  }  if  you  send  the  mao 
there;  they  may  conclude  to  cut  his  head  off.'  To 
save  the  gallant  soldier's  head,  it  was  decided  tiot 
to  send  him  to  the  '  convalescent  camp.'  Another 
case  of  honiesickness  I  am  reminded  of.  A  pool' 
boy,  from  the  front,  was  brought  into  this  ward. 
with  the  camp  dysentery.  A  more  attenuated 
living  being  I  had  never  seen.  Home,  with  himt 
too,  was  the  absorbing  subject  of  his  thoughts. 
'  I  want  to  see  my  mother,' was  his  constant  ut- 
terance. Often  lie  wept  like  a  child  to  go  home. 
I  put  him  off  from  time  to  time,  endeavoring  to 
feed  and  stimulate  him,  to  bring  him  into  a  condi- 
tion fit  to  be  sent  home.  One  morning,  coming 
into  the  ward,  I  found  his  bed  empty.  *  What  1 
poor  Jimmy  dead  ? '  I  asked  of  the  ward  master. 
'  No,'  he  answered, '  Jimmy  started  for  home,  under 
the  core  of  our  female  nurse.'  Here  was  a  case 
where  a  resolute  and  conscientious  woman  voK 
untarily  took  charge  of  a  helpless  boy,  to  take 
him  to  iiis  home,  a  thousand  miles  away,  solely  be* 
cause  she  felt  that  she  could  thereby  save  his  life. 
She  succeeded  in  getting  him  home  alive,  and  we 
have  heard  he  is  now  getting  along  well. 

"  Homesickness  is  one  of  the  most*  frequent, 
difficult,  and  annoying  complications  we  have  in 
the  treatment  of  hospital  patients.  When  a  sol* 
dier  gets  sick,  he  wislies  himself  at  home.  It  is 
well  for  the  surgeon  to  gratify  this  feeling,  when 
the  patient  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  go.  And  when 
the  case  is  such  that  it  is  not  for  the  patient's 
benefit  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  he  cannot  on  rv« 
trol  himself  to  submit  to  circumstances,  he  is,  in 
a  medical  point  of  view,  exceedingly  difiiciilt  to 
manage.  It  is  thus  that  nostalgia  nas  helped  >  to 
send  many  a  lamented  sold'.er  to  his  grave. 

"  Great  is  the  variety  of  wounds  in  a  milliarr 
hospitoL    One  remarkable  fact  oocnocted  witli 
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woiinds  is,  that  a  man's  life  is  not  alway  jeopar- 
diied  in  proportion  to  the  numher  of  wounds  he 
may  have  received.  One  from  a  sb'ght  wound 
mav  die.  Another  may  be  fearfully  mutilated, 
ann.yet  get  weU.  After  the  battle  of  ChicUa- 
mauga,  we  received  two  patients  in  this  hospital, 
who  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  1 
asked  one  of  them  where  he  was  wounded.  *  All 
over/  he  answered.  1  directed  the  nurse  to  di- 
vest 1dm  of  his  clothesi  and  found  his  word  pretty 
much  verified.  This  warrior  was  perforated  by 
more  than  half  a  dozen  balls,  and  yet  he  got 
welL  ^  Another  one  had  a  slight  wound  on  the 
left  knee,  caused  by  a  buckshot.  The  little  mis- 
sile was  extracted,  and  after  he  had  suffered  most 
severely  for  two  months  he  died." 


A  Faithful  Dog. — The  widow  of  Lieut 
Pheff,  of  Illinois,  was  enabled  to  find  her  hus- 
band's ^ave,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  by  seeing  a 
dog  which  had  accompanied  the  Lieutenant  to 
the  war.  The  dog  approached  her  with  the  most 
intense  manifestations  of  jov,  and  immediately 
indicated  to  her,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  his  de- 
sire that  she  should  follow  him.  She  did  so,  and 
he  led  the  way  to  a  distant  part  of  the  field,  and 
stopped  before  a  single  grave.  She  caused  it  to 
be  opened,  and  there  found  the  body  of  her  dead 
husband.  It  a))i)oars  from  the  statements  of 
some  of  the  soldiers,  that  when  Lieut.  Pheff  fell, 
Ms  dog  was  by  his  side,  and  thus  remained,  lick- 
ing his  wounds,  until  he  was  taken Trom  the  field 
and  buried.  He  then  took  his  station  by  the 
rrave,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  abandon 
It,  but  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  each  day 
to  satisfy  his  hunger,  until,  by  some  means,  he 
was  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  mistress. 
Thus  he  watched  for  twelve  days  by  the  grave  of 
his  slain  master.        ___^ 

DECEMBER  IN  VIROINIA. 
Contraband  loq¥Uur, 

t)B  leaves  hab  blown  away, 

De  trees  am  black  an  bare^ 
De  day  am  cold  an  damp, 

De  rain  am  in  de  air. 
De  wailin  win's  hab  struck 

De  strings  ob  Nature's  l]rre ; 
De  brooks  am  swollen  deep, 

De  roads  am  mud  an  mire. 
De  horses  yank  de  team, 

De  wheels  am  stickin  thar; 
De  Yankee  mossa  yell  — 

De  Lord !  how  he  do  swar  I  \^ 

-         De  oafs  dat  he  do  take, 

De  nigger  disremember ; 
De  Dutch,  De  Deuce,  De  Debbil, 
De  — all  tings  dat  am  ebil — 
Db-oxmbbr  I 


PaEEDMEN's  BuBBAUs.  —  An  ancient  colored 
Vimian  appeared  at  the  office  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  asked  if  that 
waa  the  place  where  they  kept  th»  freedmen's 


bureaus.  The  clerk  was  momentarily  nonpluae«i| 
but  instantly  recovering  his  gravity,  blandlv  rr»* 
plied  in  the  affirmative.  Dinah,  with  an  aur  of 
mystery,  and  speaking  in  a  confidential  whi8|)er, 
said :  **  I  have  come  for  mv  bureau ;  now  give  nis 
a  pretty  large  one,  Ivith  a  glass  top ;  I  have  a 
wash-stand  at  home,  but  it  is  too  oniall  to  put  ni^ 

fixins'  in."  

« 

A  Wonderful  Old  Soldier.— The  Thirtjr- 
serenth  regiment  of  Iowa,  doing  duty  in  St  Louis, 
in  1862,  was  a  regiment  of  exempts  —  few,  if 
any,  of  its  members  being  under  forty-five  years 
of  age,  and  mony  of  them  over  eighty.  "  Take 
the;ii  all  together,''  says  a  correspondent,  **  they 
are  a  band  of  hardy  veterans,  whom  the  exigencies 
cf  the  situation  have  fired  with  a  zealous  patri- 
otism well  worthy  of  imitation  by  younger  men. 
But  the  most  remarkable  memlier  of  this  regi- 
ment is  a  private  of  company  II,  named  Curtis 
King,  wLose  history  and  description  are  truly 
cui'ious.  He  is  over  eighty-one  years  of  age,  six 
feet  two  inches  in  height,  of  brawny  and  stalwart 
frame,  baring  his  l>osom  to  the  cold  winds  of  win- 
ter without  endangering  his  health,  and  moving 
in  his  round  of  duties  with  the  celerity  of  a  youth 
of  eighteen.  Owing  to  his  great  age,  and  the 
fact  of  his  being  blind  of  an  eye,  he  found  great 
difficulty,  when  the  regiment  was  fonning,  in 
getting  permission  to  enlist,  two  or  three  com- 
panies refusing  to  take  him ;  but  he  was  at  length 
successful,  and  since  the  regiment  has  been  on 
duty  he  has  proved  one  of  the  most  efficient  man 
in  it.  He  is,  and  has  been  from  his  youth,  a 
Democrat  of  the  old  Jackson  school,  and  even  now 
indulges  industrious  invective  against  tlie  Abo- 
litionists. He  was  born  in  Culpepper  County, 
Va.,  and  claims  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  Po- 
cahontas ;  and  this  statement  is  verified  b^  his 
physiognorov,  which  betrays  the  characteristics  of 
an  Indian.  He  has  been  twice  married,  (first  when 
only  nineteen  voars  of  age,)  and  is  the  father  of 
twenty-one  children,  one  of  which  was,  two  weeks 
since,  only  fifteen  months  old  when  it  died.  He 
claims  to  be  able  to  repeat  every  word  of  the 
Bible  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end 
of  Revelation,  and  can  neither  r^ad  r\OT  write — 
a  daughter  having  read  the  book  to  him,  his 
wonderful  memory  allowing  him  to  r  ^tain  it  after 
committing  it  to  memory.  The  daughter  com- 
menced her  reading  to  him  at  five  years  of  age, 
he  being  then  twenty-six.  In  1815  he  emigrated 
to  Ohio,  resided  there  some  twenty-five  years, 
and  then  removed  to  AVapello  County,  Iowa, 
where  his  home  now  is,  and  where  he  enlisted. 
Mr.  King's  fiimily  is  somewhat  celebrated  for 
longevitv,  his  motner  having  lived  to  the  age  of 
103,  and  one  grandfather  to  105  years. 

The  history  of  this  count rv  is  familiar  to  him, 
and  his  citations  of  historical  points  and  the  con- 
nection with  them  of  great  men  who  flourished 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  laat  century,  are 
wonderfully  accurate  —  remembering,  as  he  docs, 
Washington,  Jefierson,  Rudolph,  and  the  Ad- 
amses, &o.  He  has  often  seen  W  ishineton,  and 
*  emarked  aa  a  diaracteriiUo  of  the  '  Father  of  his 
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Countrr,"  that  he  nerer  saw  him  smile  i  that  he 
seemed  to  have  litde  sympathy  in  the  enjoyments 
cf  other  men.  The  father  of  Mr.  King  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Reyolution. 

About  twenty  of  Mr.  K.'b  grandsons  and  some 
&iur  or  five  great-grandsons  are  now  in  the  United 
States  serrice,  and  the  old  man  indulges^a  laudable 
pride  in  the  fact  that  not  one  of  his  family  is  dis- 
ro}al.  Eleven  of  his  grandsons  responded  to  the 
first  call  of  the  J*resident  for  volunteers.  One  of 
his  daughters,  who  resides  in  Ohio,  weighs  325 
pounds.  He  himself  never  took  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine from  a  doctor,  nor  did  any  one  of  his  family 
while  they  remained  under  his  control,  he  being 
what  in  called  a  "  root  doctor,"  and  having  done  the 
physicking  for  his  own  people  by  the  use  of  herb 
and  root  teas  |  his  **  practice,"  too,  was  AucccssfuL 

llie  opinion  of  this  aged  veteran  upon  the  war, 
though  he  gives  it  in  a  somewhat  nomely  and 
anti(;|ue  figure  of  speech,  is  not  to  be  ignored  as 
devoid  of  good  foundation.  When  asked  his 
ideas  as  to  the  result  of  the  struggle,  he  replied : 
**  Well,  I  think  the  longest  pole  will  knock  the 
persimmon.  It  may  take  a  long  time  i  but  the 
North  has  got  the  most  men  and  tne  most  money, 
and  it  in  bound  to  come  out  first  best  in  the  end. 
And,"  he  continued,  "  if  the  younc  men  will  do 
as  I  intend  to  do,  the  rebellion  will  be  put  down, 
for  1  am  in  for  the  war,  or  as  lon^  as  I  last"  The 
cheerful  and  contented  disposition  of  this  old 
man  might  well  be  taken  for  an  example  by 
younger  soldiers,  to  say  nothing  of  his  strict  ob- 
servance of  discipline,  or  the  efficiency  and  value 
ef  such  men  to  the  service*. 


Neoro  Schools  at  Newbebn.  —  **l  have 
just  visited  a  negro  school,"  said  a  letter  writer. 
"  I  never  had  such  hard  work  to  control  my  risibles 
in  my  life.  There  sat  along  the  sides  of  the 
room,  all  in  one  class,  little  girls  of  five  years, 
and  men  of  forty  —  each  equally  advanced  in 
their  studies.  ■  Of  course  their  curiosity  was 
excited  to  see  the  stranger.  So,  occasionalw  they 
looked  up,  which  called  forth  from  the  old  man 
In  charge,  the  admonition,  *'  Confine  ycrscls  to 
yer  buks.  Sam,  keep  yer  eyes  on  yer  knowl- 
edge buks.  Miss  Susan,  stop  dat,  or  rU  give  yer 
de  cowskin  'cross  yer  legs,"  and  other  equally 
gentle  corrections.  I  heard  them  read ;  and  as 
they  were  standing  up  in  rows,  withbfit  regard  to 
height  or  sge,  reading  in  concert,  interspersed 
wim  the  old  man's  scowls  over  his  big  brass 
spectacles,  and  his  threatenings  with  the  cowskin, 
I  could  not  resist  any  involuntary  smile." 


TwiNKLET  Twinkle. — A  war  correspondent 
of  a  New  Oibans  paper  wrote  thus  from  Jack- 
son, TecR. : 

"  Kn  officer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  is  inor- 
dinately fond  of  *  fritters,'  just  dropped  Into  a 
duelling  at  Jackson  a  day  or  two  smce,  where 
tills  delicacy  was  smoking  hot  upon  the  table, 
and  very  politely  asked  to  share  the  meal  witi 
tliB    landlady.     She    graciously  tiompliedi  and 


asked  him  to  be  seated.  'Will  you  take  the 
"  twinkley  twinkle,"  or  on  the  "  dab '' P '  My  friend 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  but  at  a  venture  chose  the  former.  He 
itas  soon  enlightened,  llie  ancient  female  dipped 
her  not  over  clean  fingers  into  a  tumbler  of  mo* 
lasses  standing  beside  her,  and  allowing  the 
drippings  to  fail  on  the  deUcaey,  presented  it  to 
him  as  *  twit^kl^  twinkle.'  '  On  the  dab,'  was  a' 
spoonf'.l  of  treacle  uDon  the  centre  of  the  fritter." 


Qi  s,  r.f •6ECRA  MS  indulges  occasionally  In  a ' 
witt*>iira.  A  lady  called  upon  him  for  tne  puf* 
pose  cf  procuring  a  pass,  wmch  was  declined  very 
poLtely.  Tears  came  to  the  lady's  eyes  as  shie 
remarked  that  her  undo  was  very  ill,  and  might 
not  recover.  "  Very  sorry,  indeed,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  OenernL  *'  My  uncle  has  been  indis- 
posed for  some  time.  As  soon  as  Uncle  Sam' 
recovers  a  little,  you  shall  have  a  pass  to  go 
where  you  please.''    ' 

Anecdote  of  Gen.  Butlek. — It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  little  Count  Mejan  once 
frantically  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
send  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  grog-shop- 
keepers of  New  Orleans  from  an  "  unconstitu-^ 
tionol "  tax  Gen.  Butler  had  levied  upon  them. 
The  Emperor  was  so  puzzled  to  know  what  his 
consul  had  to  do  with  the  American  Constitution, 
and  on  what  principles  he  made  himself  the 
champion  of  whiskey-venders  in  an  American 
city,  that  he  called  the  Count  home  to  explain. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  follows,  that  Gen. ; 
Butler's  tyranny  did  not  stop  at  taxing  grog-- 
shops.   It  seems  that  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
rebels  and  their  allies,  the  Thug»,  from  New' 
Orleans,  the  dead  walls  of  that  city  were  sud- 
denly covered  with  conspicuous*  bills  containing 
the  following  sentence : 

*•  Get  your  shirts  at  Moody's,  207  Canal  Street." 

A  planter,  a  secessionist,  came  to  town  some 
montns  after  Butler  had  taken  the.  reins  in  his 
hands,  and  marvelled  much  at  the  cleanliness  and 
good  order  he  found  prevailing ;  also  ho  was  sur*  * 
piiscd  at  this  notice,  which  everywhere  stdred  him 
m  the  face. 

*'  Get  your  shirts  at  Moody's  P  "  said  he  to  an 
acquaintance  he  met  in  the  street ;  '*  what  does 
this  meanP  X  see  it .  every  where  posted  up. 
What  does  it  mean  •  " 

"  O,"  was  the  reply,  **  that  is  another  of  the 
outrageous  acts  or  this  fellow  Butler.  This  is 
one  or  the  orders  of  which  you  hear  so  much. 
Don't  you  see  ?  he  has  ordered  us  to  get  our 
shirts  at  Moody's,  and  we  have  to  do  so.  It  is, 
of  course,  suspected  that  he  is  a  silent  partner  in 
the  concern,  and  pockets  the  profits." 

The  poor  planter  listened  witli  eyes  and  mouth 
open  and  r^splied :  •  * 

"  I  don't  need  any  shirts  just  now,  and  it's  a*. 
I  great  pieco  of  tyranny;  but  this  Butler  enforces 
I  his  orders  so  savagely  that  it  is  better  to  give  in  at 
once,*^  and  according.y  he  wei  t  to  '*  Moooy's  "  and 
piurcha  led  ha  f  a  dozt  n  shirts,  -^  on  oompiusioii. 
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BEYOND  THE  POTOMAC. 

BT  PAUL  B.   BATNB. 

Tnr  sicpi  on  the  fields  which  their  valor  had  ir*n, 
Bvc  arose  with  the  first  early  blush  of  the  sun,     . 
( For  they  knew  that  a  great  deed  remained  to  be  done, 
When  they  passed  o'er  the  River  I 

c 

They  rose  with  the  sun,  and  caught  life  from  his 
Ught- 
';,    Those  giants  of  courage,  thpse  Anaks  in  fight — 
•  And  they  laughed  out  aloud  in  the  Joy  of  thei^  night. 
Marching  swift  for  the  River  I 

On  I  on  1  like  t>*e  rushing  of  stoves  through  the 
,  hUls  — 

On  I  on  1  with  a  tramp  that  is  firm  as  their  wills — 
'     And  the  one  heart  of  thousands  grows  ouoyant  and 
thrills 
At  the  thought  of  the  Rivfsr ! 

Q,  the  sheen  of  their  swords  1  the  fief  ce  gleam  of 
their  eyes ! 
'    It  seemed  as  on  earth  a  new  sunlight  would  rise, 
'-  And  king-like  flash  up  to  the  sun  in  the  skies, 
O'er  the  path  to  the  River. 


Passed!  passed  I  the  glad  thousandf  mtatch. 

through  the  tide. 
(Hark,  Despot !  and  hear  the  wfld  knell  of  yooi 

pride, 
Ringing  weird-like  and  wild,  pealing  up  from  ttm 

side 
Of  the  calm  flowing  River  () 

'Neath  a  blow  swift  and  mighty  the  Tyrant  shall 

fall ; 
Vab  I  vain !  to  hif  God  swells  a  desolate  call. 
For  his  gsave  Vuu  been  hollowed,  a&d  woven  his 

pall, 
Sines  ^hey  passed  o'er  the  River ! 


'  But  their  banners,  shot-scarred,  and  all  darkened 
with  gore, 
On  a  strong  wind  of  morning  streamed  wildly  before, 
•  like  the  brings  of  death-angels  swent  fast  to  the 
shor^. 

The  green  shore  of  the  River. 

'  Aa  they  march  —  from  the  hill-side,  the  hamlet,  the 
stream  — 
Qaunt  throngs,  whom  the  foeman  had  manacled, 

teem, 
Like  men  just  aroused  from  some  terrible  dream, 
To  pass  o'er  the  River. 

They  behold  the  broad  banners,  blood-darkened, 

yet  fair, 
And  a  moment  dissolves  the  last  spell  of  despair, 
While  a  peal  as  of  victory  sweU^  on  the  air, 
Rolling  out  to  the  Biv^. 

And  that  cry,  with  a  thousand  strange  echoings 

spread, 
Till  the  ashes  of  heroes  seemed  stirred  in  their  bed, 
And  the  deep  voice  of  passion  surged  up  from  tlie 
dead  — 
Ay !  press  on  to  the  River  f 

• 
On  1  on !  like  the  rushing  of  storms  through  the  hills, 
On  1  on !  with  a  tramp  that  is.  firm  as  their  wills. 
And  the  one  heart  of  thousands  grows  buoyant  and 
thrills 
As  they  pause  by  the  River. 

.  iThen  the  wan  face  of  Maryland,  haggard  and  worn. 
At  that  sight  lost  the  touch  of  its  aspect  forlorn. 
And  she  turned  on  the  foeman,  full  statured  in  scorn, 
Pointing  stern  to  the  River. 

Aud  Potomac  flowed  calm,  scarcely  heaving  her 

With  her  low-lying  bUlows  all  bright  in  the  West, 
For  the  hvid  of  the  Lord  lulled  the  waters  Xo  re^t 
Of  the  fair  rolling  River* 


Yalub  cf  Freb  Schools.  —  Oen«  Ne^ley 
sent  out  a  fcraging  expedition  from  Naahnlie, 
witli 'ordeii  x)  the  commander  to  visit  every  habi- 
tation, mill,  bam,  and  out-house,  and  seize  upon 
everything  fit  for  consumption  by  man  and  beast. 
Dunug  the  expedition  a  squad  made  a  bVeak  for 
a  free  school-house. 

**  Don't  disturb  anything  there !  **  cried  one  cf 
the  officers.  "  If  there  had  been  a  few  more  such 
institutions  in  the  South,  there  would  have  been 
no  rebellion.'' 


Brother  against  Brother.  —  A  writer  in 
Philadelphia  relates  the  following :  <*  In  one  of 
our  beautiful  suburban  cemeteries  was  employed 
a  venerable  man.  For  a  number  of  years  pust 
he  has  prepared  the  last  resting-place  fur  tho^e 
called  from  among  us.  Though  poor,  he  raised 
four  gallant  boys,  giving  to  each  of  them  a  mod- 
erate education  and  a  good  trade.  The  two  elder 
went  five  years  f^o  to  New  Orleans,  where  pros- 
perity attended  tueir  industry. 

The  two  younger  brothers  remoined  frith  their 
father.  George  and  Frederick  were  their  names. 
The  latter  is  but  8evente«>n  years  of  age.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  both  left  their  employmeuti 
and  enlisted.  The  elder  brothers  had  constantly 
written  home,  and  frequent  pre&ents  accompanied 
their  letters.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  in 
the  very  front  of  the  line,  at  the  church  upon  the 
rifle  pits  at  the  back  of  the  town,  were  the  two 
boys  Frederick  and  Oeor{;e.  A  sortie  was  made 
by  the  rebel  riflemen  upon  the  retreating  Federals, 
and  among  those  who  dropped  were  the  two  boys, 
the  youngest  sons  of  the  old  gravedigger.  A 
niinie  ball  had  pierced  the  bodies  of  each. 

Ttib  rebel  soldiers,  whose  weapons  had  done  the 
deedf  were  clad  in  rags  of  linsey.  They  ran  with 
alacrity  to  secure  the  clothing,  the  canteens,  and 
perhaps  the  money,  of  the  men  whom  they  had 
laid  low.  The  foremost  one  reached  the  body  of 
his  dead  enemy,  turned  it  over  —  for  tlie  face  was 
downward — and  to  his  liorror  beheld  the  corpse 
of  his  youngest  brother,  liis  woollen  shirt  stained 
with  a  stream  of  blood  that  oozed  from  a  buUet 
hole  above  tlio  licart.  Our  informant,  a  ohaplaia 
of  the  army,  could  tell  us  nothing  of  the  other 
rebel  brother.  But  this  one  made  Ills  way  into 
the  Union  Jnes,  and  is  now  in  the  hospital  at 
Alexandria  a  hopeless  maniac.  We  learn  that  in 
tbeir  chil^h-iod  thij  youngling  of  the  flock  had 
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been  the  especial  charse  of  the  eldest  brother. 
When  he  left  for  New  Orleans  it  was  in  the  ex- 
pcctatio!!  of  entering  business  to  which  he  could 
ining  up  the  boy.  That  boy  he  lived  to  shoot 
down  with  his  own  hands.  Unless  the  remaining 
rf:bt*l  brother  survive,  the  family  are  now  extinct 
The  father  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  was  buried 
last  Sunday.  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact. 
It  is  doubtless  one  of  ten  thousand  never  to  be 
wiitten."  «_««. 

Adventures  in  Virginia.  —  A  correspon- 
dent writing  from  the  camp  of  the  Fourth  Vir- 
ginia brigade,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1863, 
relates  tue  following:  "Instances  of  courage 
and  daring  on  the  part  of  private  soldiers  in  our 
army  are  of  no  rare  occurrence,  and  consequently 
are  often  passed  by  unnoticed  and  unrewarded. 
But  the  bold  acts  of  some  will  impress  themselves 
upon  the  notice  of  the  officers  in  command,  and 
elicit  their  admiration.  Such  was  the  case  with  four 
privates  who  received  the  credit  which  they  merited 
tor  the  part  they  acted  in  the  late  aflair  on  the  Rap- 
pa  liannuck.  When  the  enemy  had  taken  our  re- 
cloubts  beyond  the  river,  orders  were  given  to  bum 
the  pontoon  bridge ;  it  was  fired,  but  failed  to  burn, 
and  before  comoustible  material  could  be  gath- 
ered to  fire  it  again,  the  enemy  had  reached  the 
north  side,  and  placed  a  heavy  suard  there  to 
fire  upon  an^  party  attempting  to  destroy  it  The 
bridge  remamed  unbumed  until  about  12  o'clock 
at  night,  when  volunteers  were  called  for  to  re- 
new the  effort  to  fire  it;  at  the  same  time,  all 
¥tTB  told  that  the  work  was  a  dangerous  one, 
ind  none  were  desired  to  undertake  it,  except 
those  who  were  perfectly  willing.  Four  privates 
of  Gen.  rcgram's  brigade  (formerly  Ocn.  Smith's) 
volunteered,  and  successfully  fired  and  destroyed 
the  bridge.  They  were  not  fired  upon,  but  the 
danger  was  encountered,  and  their  quiet  and  cool 
demeanor  was  all  that  prevented  them  firom  being 
discovered.  Had  the  enemy  heard  the  least 
roise,  the  bridge  would  have  been  swept  by  a 
volley  of  musketry.  The  names  of  the  privates 
are  Feter  Berton,  company  E,  18th  Virginia; 
Thomas  Berton,  company  E,  18th  Virginia ;  James 
F.  Fristoe,  company  G,  40th  Virginia ;  and  San- 
dy Cooper,  company  A,  49th  Virginia — Lieut 
Buck,  18th  Virginia,  commanding.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  above,  I  would  mention  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  at  Culpepper  Court  House, 
in  which  a  lady  acted  the  part  of  a  heroine.  In 
Septeml)cr  last,  when  the  Yankee  army  advanced 
on  that  town,  it  was  the  scene  cf  ouite  a  brisk 
fight  —  especially  was  the  artillery  nring  heavy. 
During  the  fight,  one  of  our  wounded  heroes,  who 
was  between  the  fire  of  friend  and  foe,  was  seen 
by  a  lad^,  whose  tender  svmpatliies  were  deeply 
aroused  m  his  behalf;  and  having  resolved  to  save 
bim,  she  rushed  from  her  house,  regardless  of  her 
owr.  safety,  between  the  combatants,  amidst  shot 
and  shell,  raised  him,  bleeding,  from  the  dust, 
•nd  had  almost  succeeded  in  eaining  a  place  of 
iafi.'ly,  when  (our  forces  having  fallen  back)  a  Yan- 
kee («ffictr  rode  up,  and  beinff  struck  by  ner  pat- 
riotism, dismounted,  and  assisted  her  in  carryinff 
ber  wounded  countryman  into  the  home.    Wefi 


was  it  for  the  suffering  hero,  that  his  dangerous 
position  was  witnessed  by  Miss  Belle  Sorris, 
whose  courage  was  equal  to  her  patriotism ;  for, 
in  a  few  moments,  being  unable  to  move,  hr 
would  have  been  crushed  by  the  enemy's  ciivalry, 
charging  over  the  road.  Long  may  she — one  of 
the  many  patriotic  Udies  of  the  town  of  Culpep- 
per —  live  to  receive  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  grat6> 
ful  foldiers  for  the  mauv  acts  of  kindness  they 
havfi  received  at  her  bands.  _       Miles. 


( • 


An  Exciting  Adventure.  —  Qprporals  Ham-/ 
Iton  and  Vaneman,  of  tlie  1st  Virginia  Infantry, 
etatioD'*d  at  Nortl^  Mountain,  on  the  Baltimors  . 
and  Ohio  Kailroad,  ^ot  permission  to  visit  some 
friends,  in  the  Virginia  regiments  encamped  about  . 
Wmchester.  They  started  from  Martinsburg  in  a 
stage  coach.  The  coach  contained  five  gentlemen 
and  three  ladies,  among  them  Gen.  Cluseret*t 
Adjutant-General,  a  Lieutenant  on  Gen.  Milro}**! 
staff,  and  a  Mr.  Greer,  from  Wheeling.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Martinsburg,  the  coach  was  upset 
and  the  whole  party  were  piled  up  in  a  miscel- 
laneous heap  on  the  road-side,  ilie  coach  wa» 
soon  righted,  and  aOer  proceeding  a  few  mUei 
farther,  two  of  the  ladies  got  out  When  neai 
Bunker  Hill,  the  coach  was  stopped  by  a  gang 
of  rebel  cavalry,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  Fed- 
eral soldiers..  The  rebels  cursed  the  occupuiu 
of  the  coach,  and  told  them  to  get  down  and 
surrender,  or  they  would  blow  out  their  brains, 
and  of  course  the  passengers  surrendered.  The 
rebels  ransacked  the  trunks  and  valises*  Thej 
permitted  Mr.  Greer  and  the  young  lady  to  go  * 
unharmed,  but  ordered  the  rest  to  unhitch  the 
coach  horses ;  and  while  this  was  being  done,  tlie 
Lieutenant  of  Gen.  Milroy*s  staff  crawled  in,  and  , 
concealed  himself  between  the  body  of  the  coacb 
and  the  coupling  pole.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners 
were  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  Front  lioyaL 
The  stage  horses,  not  being  **  used  to  much  feed," 
were  very  thin  and  angular,  and  the  boys  thought 
it  a  very  severe  "  rail  rido  **  into  Dixie.  Upon 
reaching  a  small  town  called  Middleboume,  the 
prisoners  and  their  captors  were  charged  upon  by 
a  bcdy  of  Union  cavair)%  under  command  of  the 
Lieutenant  who  had  concealed  himself  under  the 
coach.  The  rebels  were  completely  routed.  About 
fifty  shots  were  exchanged.  The  Major  com- 
manding the  rebels  was  wounded,  as  was  the 
Lieutenant  commanding  the  rescuing  party.  Two 
or  three  of  the  rebels  were  killed,  and  more  than 
half  of  them  were  captured  and  taken  to  Win* 
Chester  with  the  released  prisoners. 

The  Lieutenant,  who  had  concealed  himself  un- 
der the  coach^  as  soon  as  the  rebels  were  out  of 
sight,  borrowed  a  horse  from  a  farmer,  and  start- 
ed  post  haste  for  Winchester.  Gen.  Milroy  im- 
meaiately  despatched  thirty  of  the  1st  New  York  , 
cavalry  towards  Middlebourne  in  command  of  his 
Lieutenant,  and  fifteen  to  the  point  of  departure 
from  the  main  pike.  The  detachment  sent  to  Mid* 
dlebourr.e  got  there  before  the  rebels,  and  lay  in' 
wait  for  them  with  the  above  result  The  two  Cor- 
porals leturncd  to  their  regiment  at  N^arth  Moun- 
tain* I 
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DiscoYEBiNO  A  Friend. — During  the  autumn 
of  1862,  a  general  rally  was  made  by  the  women 
of  Princeton,  lojra,  and  Ticinity,  to  prepare  a 
laige  anicunt  of  bandages,  lint,  &c.,  for  the  use 
of  wounded  soldiers.  Among  the  donations 
made,  were  several  rolls  of  bandages  prepared  by 
Mrs,  Field,  into  which  she  placed  a  card  bearing 
her  name  and  address.  A  few  days  ago,  she  re- 
oeived  a  letter  from  a  Lieutenant  at  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  stating  that  after  the  dreadful  battle  of 
'Prairie  Grove,  as  he  was  assisting  to  dress  the 
wound  of  Willie  F.  6.  Culbertson,  of  this  place, 
and  who  has  since  died,  and  was .  unrolling  the 
bandage,  a  card  di'ouped  out,  which  WiLie  at  once 
recpgnized,  with  delight,  to  be  from  an  ac<juaint- 
ance  of  his  own  town.  It  w&  a  strange  circum- 
stance, that  a  gift,  after  passing  so  far,  and  through 
so. many  hands,  shoulu  at  last  be  used  on  one 
of  the  donor's  own  neighbors ;  but  it  may  be  only 
on^  of  the  tlicusands  of  instances  in  which  the 
noble  women  of  the  North  shall  see,  after  this 
•tiuggle  is  closed,  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  like 
**  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,'*  after  many  days. 
The  kindness  that  the  brave  defenders  of  our 
nation  has  and  will  receive  from  their  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  friends  at  home,  is,  no  doubt, 
received  with  grateful  hearts  while  living,  and 
will  not  be  forgotten,  though  they  be,  like  Willie, 
**  far  beyond  the  rolling  nver,"  where  the  strife 
of  battle  is  never  known. 


Berqeant  Plunkett.  —  In  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, the  color-bearer  of  the  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts  regiment  fell  mortallv  wounded, 
when  Serg.  Plunkett  seized  the  standard,  bore  it 
to  the  front,  and  there  held  his  around  until  both 
arms  were  shot  away  by  a  shell.  He  was  car- 
ried to  the  hospital,  and  subsequently  was  taken 
to  Washinffton,  the  whole  regiment  turning  out 
« to  escort  lam  to  the  station.  ,  So  brave  a  man  de- 
served so  marked  an  honor. 


A  Mohammedan  Colonel.  —  A  well-known 
Colonel  in  the  Union  service,  who  had  been  in- 
jured several  times  in  various  actions  during  the 
war,  .received,  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Fisher,  a 
wound  which  was  considered  fatal.  As  usual  in 
•uch  oases,  the  chaplain  approached  him,  and  was 
about  offering  words  of  consolation,  when  the 
wounded  Colonel  interrupted  him  with,  **Pass 
OD.    I'm  a  Mohammedan.'* 


'■.  1 


An  Observing  Neoro.  —  A  fine-looking  ne- 
gro went  into  the  Union  lines  on  the  Potomac, 
and  rejported  himself  for  work. 

**  Wnere  are  you  from  P  "  asked  the  officer  on 

duty. 

**  Culpepper  Court  House,  sar." 

*•  What  s  the  news  down  there  P  * 

**  Nothing,  massa,  'cept  dar's  a  man  down  dar 
lost  a  mighty  good  and  valuable  nigger  dis 
morning,  and  I  reckon  he  dun  loie  more  afore 


Sergeant  Joiin  Murkland.  —  When  ths 
gallant  Capt  Simonds,  of  the  Fifteenth  Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  Lieut.-Col.  Kimball  took  the  dying  man's 
sword  off,  and,  handing  to  Serg.  Murkland,  said : 
"  I  want  you  to  take  this  sword,  and  lead  this 
company ;  wiU  ycu  do  it  P  "  He  answered  gal- 
lantly, •*  I  wili  do  so  —  ujjrwhere  you  may  order." 
This  noble  answer,  made  m  the  face  of  death  and 
danger,  won  for  h>m  a  Captain's  commission. 


OiP.eRAL  Hayes'  Latest  Thoughts.  —  It 
may  be  inteiesting  to  know  the  state  of  Qen. 
Hayes'  thoughts  and  feelings  just  before  entering 
upon  that  desperate  conflict  in  the  Wilderness, 
w^ere  he  lost  his  life.  In  a  letter  written  upon 
the  morning  on  which  the  march  commenced,  he 
says: 

"  This  morning  was  beautiful,  for 

'Lightly  and  brightly  shone  the  sun. 
As  if  the  mom  was  a  jocund  one,' 

"  Although  we  were  anticipating  to  march  at 
eight  o'clock,  it  might  have  been  an  appropriate 
harbinger  of  the  day  of  the  regeneration  of 
mankind ;  but  it  only  brought  to  remembrance, 
through  the  throats  of  many  bugles,  that  duty 
enjoined  upon  each  one,  perhaps,  oefore  the  set- 
ting sun,  to  lay  down  a  lire  for  his  oountiy." 


A  SOLDIER  in  the  field  sent  the  following  ap» 
peal  to  the  boys  to  volunteer : 

I've  left  my  home  and  sU  my  friends. 
And  crossed  the  mountains  craggy, 

To  fight  the  foe  and  traitor  bands, 
And  left  my  own  dear  Maggie. 

*     But  now  old  Jeff  is  doomed  to  iiUl ; 
The  traitor  dogs  do  yelp ; 
But  why  leave  us  to  do  it  all } 
Why  don't  you  come  and  help? 


A  Startling  Episode. — The  following 
count  of  a  very  strange  adventure  was  given  by 
a  letter  writer  under  whose  observation  it  oc- 
curred: 

During  the  month  of  August,  in  18G1,  while 
our  Iowa  "regiment  was  stationed  at  Rolla,  in 
Missouri,  our  company  was  detached  from  the 
regiment,  and  sent  to  guard  the  railroad  bridge 
at  the  Mozcille  Mills,  which,  it  was  rumored,  the 
guerrillas  of  that  neighborhood  were  preparing 
to  destroy. 

We  had  been  upon  the  ground  but  a  few  days, 
when  there  appeared  in  camp,  early  one  morn- 
ing, a  very  old,  decrepit  mule,  which  made  direct 
for  tlie  door  of  a  stable  tluit  adjoined  the  Cap- 
tain's quarters,  from  which  it  a|)peared  he  had 
recently  been  stolen  by  a  guerrilla  and  carried 
away,  as  a  pack  animal.  Upon  approaching  the 
mule,  a  letter  was  discovered,  secured  to  the 
throat- .atch  of  theliridle,  which,  being  addressed 
to  tiie  Captain,  was  uunediately  lianded  into  his 
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■naitera.  Upon  opening  the  letter,  its  contents 
(written  in  the  delicate  nandwriting  of  a  female) 
consisted  of  the  following  singular  announce- 
ment: *'The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
on  the  first  Friday  before  the  full  moon."  The 
Captain  professed  to  understand  it,  and  said: 
"  Ihe  guerrillas  will  attack  the  bridge  to-night,'* 
and  immediately  ordered  the  company  to  be  mus- 
tered, and  informed  them  of  the  imminence  cf 
an  attack,  which  might  be  looked  for  at  an^  mo- 
menL  Ammunition  was  ordered  to  be  distrib- 
uted, the  guards  were  doubled,  pickets  thrown 
out,  and  erery  precaution  taken  to  guard  against 
surprise.  At  the  close  of  the  day  a  drizzling 
rain  set  in,  which  continued  until  the  next  mom- 
ingy  causing  the  night  to  be  intensely  dark. 

Three  picket  stations  had  been  thrown  out  into 
the  country  about  half  a  mile  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  bridge,  where  the  main  guard  was 

{)osted  behind  a  pile  of  railroad  ties.  It  was  our 
ot  to  be  one  of  the  six  that  composed  the  mid- 
night guard  at  this  station.  We  nad  been  upon 
our  post  obokt  an  hour,  when  one  of  the  men  ob- 
served, "I  hear  footsteps."  We  listened,  and 
presently  heard  the  footsteps  of  sereral  persons 
approaching  us,  apparently  with  great  caution, 
throuf^h  a  den^  undergrowth  that  skirted  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  >vus  80  great  that  we  could  not  see  tliem 
eyen  when  they  were  within  forty  feet  of  us ;  but 
we  could  distinctly  hear  one  of  them  observe,  in 
a  pe'ulant,  but  suppressed  tone,  "Jim,  hold  up 
that  gun  of  yours  ;  tliat's  twice  you've  stuck  that 
bayonet  in  me."  At  this  moment  we  opened 
upon  them  with  all  our  guns.  There  was  no  gun 
iired  in  return,  but  we  could  distinctly  hear  them 
for  some  time  rushing  with  receding  steps  through 
the  thicket,  in  the  direction  of  a  cornfield,  in 
which  stood  a  log  cabin,  occupied  bv  a  woman 
and  two  children,  the  husband  and  father  of 
whom  was  a  Union  soldier  in  one  of  the  Mis- 
souri regiments.  The  firing  of  our  guns,  which 
overshot  the  enemy,  had  aroused  the  entire  com- 
mand, and  brought  in  the  picket  guard,  when  the 
log  cabin  alluded  to  was  discovered  to  bd  on  fire. 
Believing  it  to  be  the  incendiary  work  of  these 
g'lerrillas,  the  Captain  immediately  <^dercd  a  com- 
mand of  twenty  men  to  double-quick  through  to 
the  house,  and  endeavor  to  rescue  the  family  if 
in  danger.  Upon  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the 
opening  that  surrounded  the  cabin,  we  discovered 
tnat  a  quantity  of  hay  had  been  placed  against 
the  door  and  fired ;  and  near  the  building  a  party 
of  eight  or  nine  guerrillas,  armed  with  gt|ns,  were 
grout)ed  together,  apparently  listening  to  some 
speaker.  Our  party,  which  had  divided  at  the 
edge  of  the  cornfield,  with  the  view  of  surround- 
ing the  cabin,  now  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  three  of  their  number. 

M^e  had  arrived  too  late  to  render  any  assist- 
unce  to  the  inmates  of  the  cabin,  which  had  al- 
ready sunk  down  into  a  smouldering  heap,  be- 
neath wliich  the  mother  and  her  children  had 
|>erisl:ei.  After  securing  our  prisoners  with  a 
portion  of  a  clothes  line,  hanging  from  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  they  were  conducted  to  camp,  where 


the  Captain  immediately  summoned  a  drum -head 
court-martial  to  try  them  upon  the  ehartfe  of 
murder,  assuring  them  ihpX  if  they  nere  foimd 
guilty  they  would  be  shot'  at  sunrise,  as  a  warn* 
mg  to  their  guerrilla  comrades.  One  of  the 
party,  a  short,  thick  fellow,  with  a  bushy  head  of 
red  nair,  and  bloated  expression  of  couiitenanoe, 
when  asked  !iy  the  court-martial  *<  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say, '  sneeringly  turned  away,  refusing  to 
make  any  answer.  The  second  prisoner,  a  taU, 
slender  pereon»  of  dai  &  complexion,  with  one  eye 
concealed  beneath  a  bandhercHef  that  was  tied 
diagonally  btc  ind  his  head,  wlile  his  face  was 
scratched  and  scan'ed  with  fresh  wounds,  appar- 
ently the  lesult  of  some  bacchanalian  brawl 
with  his  comrades,  obierved,  "  Tliis  shooting  a 
feller,  ar'er  he'e  a  pr  joner,  for  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  Missouri,  and  og'in  the  abolitioners, 
ain*t  accorden  to  law."  Here  a  member  of  the 
court-martial  asked  him  "  if  the  murdering  of  a 
helpless  woman  and  her  children,  at  thr  midnight 
hour,  by  burning  them  to  death  while  sleeping, 
was  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  Missouil."  The 
fellow  turned  away  from  this  question  with  a  de- 
jected look,  muttering  that  **  her  husband  was  a 
damned  abolitioner."  The  Uiird  person  was  a 
young  man,  or  boj",  apparently  aoout  sixteen 
years  old.  From  his  dialect,  and  the  luitionality 
of  expression  on  his  countenance,  it  was  easy  to 
discern  that  he  was  of  Irish  descenL  He  was 
well  dressed,  and  appeared  to  be  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  his  situation  as  a  prisoner;  lis  ob- 
served, with  much  alarm  expressed  on  his  ooun- 
tenance,  that  he  was  an  Irish  boy,  and  that  bs 
had  been  in  the  United  States  but  ten  weeks, 
and  had  token  no  part  in  the  war ;  that  the  man 
who  had  burned  the  house  had  called  upon  him 
that  evening,  and  asked  him  to  join  them  in  a 
coon  hunt,  and  it  was  lot  until  they  were  fired 
upon  at  the  bri  Ige,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  char- 
acter and  objt'ct  of  the  party.  He  would  have 
left  them  then,  b*it  the  night  was  dark,  and  lie 
did  not  know  the  way  home. 

Here  one  of  the  court  arose,  and  informed  him 
that  his  story  pa/took  of  the  character  of  all^ 
guerrilla  pleas  of  innocence,  and  that  it  availed' 
him  nothing.  He  had  been  caught  with  othen 
in  the  very  act  of  committing  this  cruel  and  un- 
feeling murder,  and  it  only  remained  for  hini' 
to  sav  that  the  court  found  all  of  them  guilty  of 
murder,  and  sentenced  them  to  be  shot  at  nine  ' 
o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  prisoners  were  then  ordered  to  the  guord- 
houqp  —  a  log  dwelling — and  plai-ed  in  the  eel-, 
lar  beneath  the  building.    The  remainder  of  the 
night  was  devoted  to  the  making  of  the  cofiins 
and  the  digging  of  a  gjave  of  suflident  dinien-' 
sions  to  hold  them  side  by  side.    When  the 
morning  returned,   the  rain  had  ceased  —  the 
clouds  had  passed  away,  and  soon  t^ie  sun  'arose 
with  a  warm  and  genial  glow.    AU  nature  seemed 
refreshed  with  tiie  murky  shower  cf  the  night  — - 
while  all  around,  the  blades  of  grass,  the  lilae ' 
bushes,   and  forest  leavee,  drooped  under  the . 
sparkli^f  rain -drops  that  glittered  on  their  loids| 
aiid  the  birds  cuoufd  wdJ  and  !<  n  J  tlieir  mom- 
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ing  matins.  All  felt  that  it  was  a  day  to  live, 
and  not  to  die  in.  The  drum  was  heat  at  early 
dawn,  mustering  the  company  under  arms,  to 
witness  the  punishment ;  and  a  detail  of  twelve 
mien  was  made,  as  executioners,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  corporal.  As  the  time  drew  near  for 
the  execution,  it  was  discovered  that  two  of  the 
prisoners  had  made  their  escape  by  forcing  a  pss- 
lage  tlirough  the  partition  wall  of  the  cellar,  mto 
the  cellar  of  an  aajoiuing  house. 

The  boy,  however,  was  still  a  prisoner,  and  all 
were  determined  that  he  should  be  made  an  ex- 
ample of.  Accordingly,  about  eight  o'clock,  he 
was  brought  out,  to  be  conducted  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Upon  seeing  the  soldiers  drawn  up 
19,  receive  him,  he  commenced  wringing  his  hands, 
cr}'ing[  and  calling  to  the  Captain,  saying,  "  O, 
Captain,  I  am  not  guilty.  Do  not  let  them  kill 
me.  Don't,  Captani ;  you  can  save  me.  I  will 
give  you  my  watch  —  my  sister  will  give  you 
money.  O  God!  O  Holy  Mother!  O  Captain, 
speak  to  them  quick;  they  are  taking  me  away!'' 
With  a  soldier  upon  each  side  of  him,  he  was 
now  led  by  the  arms  towards  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, still  calling  upon  the  Captain  to  save  him. 
When  he  discovered  the  coffin  and  grave  that 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  he  gave  a  wild,  fran- 
tic scream,  and  then  for  the  first  time  seemed  to 
realise  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  would  be  no 
more  among  the  living ;  for  in  a  moment  after  he 
t)ecame  calm,  when,  turning  to  the  ofiicer  of  the 
guard,  ho  rcquuntud  him  to  ask  the  Captain  if  he 
would  give  him  time  to  write  to  his  mother  in 
Ireland.  The  Captain,  who  was  standing  upon 
one  side  of  the  hollow  square  of  soldiers  that  sur- 
rounded the  prisoner,  hearing  his  request,  imme- 
diately answered,  *^Yes;  let  him  have  writing 
materials,"  —  which  were  immediately  brought, 
wh^  he  kneeled  down,  placing  the  paper  upon 
the  coffin  lid,  and  as  his  uen  dashed  oil'  the  words, 
'*  Dear  Mother,"  tears  feu  upon  the  paper,  M'hich, 
in  brushing  away  with  his  coat  sleeve,  erased  the 
words  he  liad  wntten  ;  when,  springing  to  his 
feet,  h«  commenced  wringing  his  hands,  saying : 
'*  I  cannot  write,  I  cannot  write ;  O  soldier,  will 
you  write  for  me  P  "  addressing  the  Corporal  of 
the  guard. 

At  that  moment,  there  arose  upon  the  stillness 
of  the  scene  the  wild,  piercing  scream  of  a  fe- 
male, as  she  burst  through  the  ranks  of  the  sol- 
diers, aqd  swept  out  upon  the  hollow  square,  in 
the  direction  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  an  Irish 
girl,  apparently  about  eighteen  years  old,  without 
Donnet  or  shoes,  her  dress  bespotted  with  mud, 
and  her  long,  dark  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  as 
she  rushed  forward  with  a  wild,  heart-rending 
scream,  saying,  "lie  is  my  brother;  he  is  my 
brothm*."  In  a  moment  she  had  crossed  the 
square,  and  clasping  her  brother  in  her  arms,  she 
soutinued,  with  an  agonizing  scream,  **0  soldiers! 
O  Holy  Mother !  |;ontlemen !  for  the  love  of 
Jesus,  do  not  kill  him.  He  is  innocent — he  is 
uy  brotlier ! "  I  never  wish  to  look  upon  a  scene 
like  that  again ;  and  many  a  hardy  hunter,  from 
lowft'i  border,  while  gasing  on  it,  felt  the  invol- 
imtar)  tear  oourle  do«fn  hii  manly  ehaek.    But 


we  were  surrounded  by  murderers  and  assasaisi. 
The  hand  that  had  received  pay  from  the  soldier 
for  a  draught  of  water  had  be«>n  known  to  stiiks 
him  in  the  back  with  a  dagger  as  ne  turned  away* 
and  our  officers  had  dttei*mined  to  make  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  fir' t  murderer  that  fell  into  our 
hands.  The  girl  at  length  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved. When  .wo  soldiers  advanced  and  un- 
loosed her  grasp  upon  her  orDthor,  her  screams, 
her  appeaU  to  ali  for  meicy,  were  tenible.  They 
had  dragged  her  but  a  short  di^'ance  from  him, 
when,  Poking  Luik,  ond  r  seing  t  black  handker- 
chief ilready  t>d  ever  Is  eyee,  with  one  wild, 
frantic  scream,  she  flung  the  so.diers  firom  her, 
and,  bounding  ba.k  to  her  brother,  tore  the 
handkerchief  n-om  his  eyes,  and  again  enfolded 
him  in  her  arms.  As  the  soldiers  were  again 
removing  her,  the  coat  sleeve  of  one  of  them  was 
torn  durm^  th*i  strujrgles,  and  her  eye  fell  .upon 
a  brcast-pin  that  he  nud  fastened  upon  his  snirt 
sleeve,  perhaps  for  concealment  and  safety.  In 
an  instant  all  her  physical  powers  were  relaxed, 
and  in  a  calm,  subdued,  and  confident  tone  of 
voice,  she  observed,  as  she  pointed  to  the  pin, 
'*  Soldiers,  let  me  make  one  more  effort  for  my 
brother.^'  The  soldiers,  startled  at  the  strange- 
ness of  her  manner,  unloosed  their  grasp  uDon 
her,  and  in  a  moment  she  bounded  away  to  lier 
brother,  shielding  his  body  again  with  her  per- 
son at  the  very  moment  that  the  guns  weiv  de- 
scending to  receive  the  word  **  fire."  'J'uniing 
her  back  to  her  brother,  and  facing  the  file  of 
soldiers,  she  stood  forth  a  stately  womati.  There 
was  no  scream,  no  teai*,  no  agonizing  expsf^sioti, 
but,  calm  and  erect,  she  swept  the  neld  with  her 
eye,  and  then  advancing  three  steps,  she  gave  tlie 
grand  hailing  signal  of  the  Master  Mason.  None 
but  Masons  among  those  soldiers  observed  it,  and 
there  were  many  of  them  in  that  command,  who 
now  stood  mute  with  astonishment  at  the  strange 
and  mysterious  spectacle  before  them.  There  waa 
a  grouping  of  the  officers  for  a  few  minutes,  m  hei> 
the  Captain  came  forward,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
said,  that  **  owing  to  the  distress  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  young  woman,  the  execution  would 
be  postpones  uiiui  nine  o'clock  next  day."  The 
guard  was  then  ordered  to  be  doubled,  and  a 
strict  watch  kept  over  the  prisoner  during  the 
nitflit. 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  morning,  that  both  the  boy  and 
his  sister  had  made  their  esciipe ;  in  what  way 
they  accomplished  it  has  been  a  mystery  with  the 
company  from  tint  time  to  this.  During  the 
early  j)art  of  the  evening,  there  was  a  meetinff  of 
the  Masonic  members  of  the  company  at  tlie  Ca]>- 
taiu's  quarters,  where  the  girl  was  examined,  and 
found  to  have  passed  all  the  decrees  in  Masonry, 
to  tliat  of  a  Master  Mason.  Where  or  how  she 
had  acquired  these  degree!  sho  declined  to  4ay. 


Incident   of   Fobt    AVagner. — A    3on«« 
spondent  of  tr.it  Southern  Frtahyt^riant  in  a  naf^ 
rative  of  tl  e  ''  last  days  cf  Butery  Wagneri**^ 
I  thus  writes ; 
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In  one  case,  a  squad  of  six  men  was  ordered 
(o  repair  a  parapet,  which  the  enemy  had  cut 
down,  snd  were  still  at  work  upon.  They  started 
out,  and  almost  instantly  a  shell  burst  among 
them,  killing  one  and  wounding  four;  the  re- 
■laining  man  picked  up  his  sand-bng,  and  walked 
an  to  the  breach  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
Ine  next  squad  was  ctiUed,  and  went  up  to  the 
work  in  jost  the  same  manner.  A  ten-inch  co- 
lumbiad,  loaded,  was  dismounted  by  the  enemy's 
shot,  fell  oTer,  and  pointed  directly  at  a  maga- 
line,  its  carriage  took  fire,  and  the  officers  who 
ran  up  to  it,  tried  in  vain  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
by  shovelling  sand  upon  it.  They  called  for  vol- 
unteers, but  the  cannonade  was  too  furious. 
Many  shrank  |  it  was  not  a  command,  but  an  in- 
vitation. At  last,  one  pliant  fellow  rushed  up, 
joined  the  ofiicers  in  their  work,  f^t  tbe  fire  un- 
der, and  came  down,  thank  God,  m  perjfect  safety. 


The  Belgian  Muskets. — An  Illinois  Colo- 
nel felt  it  his  duty  to  ])raise  these  double-acting 
arms.  Said  he,  *'  In  nlatoon  firing  with  the  Bel- 
gian musket,  I  can  tell  what  I  cannot  with  any 
other  ann,  and  that  is,  how  many  pieces  have 
been  fired." 

"  Ilbw  can  you  tell  that  P  *• 

"  O,  /  couiU  the  men  <m  tJie  ground.  It  never 
deceives  me.    It  is  *  fire  and/aZ?  backf  fat, 

"  One  of  these  Belgian  muskets  wfll  kick  like 
a  mide,  and  burst  with  the  greatest  facility.  Sev- 
eral soldiers  in  our  Illinois  regiments  have  been 
killed  in  this  way.  The  bayonet,  too,  is  a  nov- 
elty ->a  soft-iron  afihir,  apjMirently  designed  to  coil 
round  the  enemy,  as  it  is  mtroduced,  uius  taking 
him  prisoner."  • 

Gratitude  on  the  Battle-Field.  —  In  the 
terrible  eugap;emeDt  at  Fort  Donelson,  an  Orderly 
Sergeant,  seeing  a  rebel  point  a  rifle  at  the  Cap- 
tain of  his  company,  threw  himself  before  ms 
beloved  officer,  received  the  bullet  in  his  breast, 
and  fell  lead  in  the  arms  of  the  man  he  had  saved. 
The  brave  fellow  had  been  reared  and  very  gen- 
erously treate^  by  the  Captain's  father,  and  had 
declared,  when  enlisting,  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  die  to  save  the  life  of  his  benefactor's  son. 
The  afiection  shown  each  other  by  Damon  and 
P^'thias  did  not  exceed  that  of  this  nameless  sol- 
dier.   

The  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  de- 
livered a  lecture  in  that  city  on  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  words,  in  which  many  curious  facts 
were  tleveloped,  among  which  were  that  the  word 
Da%i8  means,  *'  God  with  us,"  and  that  Lincoln^ 
when  subjected  to  etymological  analysis,  means, 
•'  On  the  verge  of  a  precipice." 


ihClDi^NTS  OF  Ball's  Bluff. — A  soldier^who 
w«!  in  this  battle,  relates  the  following  incidents : 

A  young  man,  named  Greenhall,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia regiment,  missing,  secreted  himself,  with 
three  comrade>«,  in  some  underbnisL    Greenhall 


was  an  excellent  inarksman,  and  picked  off 
seven  of  the  enemy  who  had  got  between  iiim 
and  the  river.  One  of  'hem,  he  thinks,  was  an 
officer.  The  rest  then  briefly  vacated  the  snot, 
and,  with  his  com.*ade8.  Greenhall  managed  to 
make  his  way  back  tc*  our  lines. 

T?ie  number  of  those  killed  frkile  recrossing 
in  the  lioats  must  lavo  been  quite  large.  In  one 
of  the  boats,  a  Failadelphian,  name  unknown, 
and  two  men  of  the  Tammany  regiment,  were 
pulling  at  the  oars.  They  were  compelled  to 
stand  uprighti  and  th<!ir  shoulders  were  used  ai 
rests  by  tlieir  comrades,  who  kept  up  a  continu- 
ous fire.  Singular  to  say,  the  boat  had  reach^ 
the  middle  of  the  stream  before  one  of  the  oars- 
men was  struck.  They  finally  fell  simultaneous- 
ly. Their  places  were  instantly  supplied;  the 
boat,  however,  turned  with  the  current,  dnfled, 
as  they  thought,  out  of  danger.  In  less  than  fif- 
teen minutes,  however,  a  terrific  fire  was  poured 
into  it  from  the  skulking  enemy,  and,  filling 
slowly,  it  began  to  sink,  llie  scene  then  pre- 
sented was  fearful  beyond  conception.  A  shriek 
of  hoiTor  went  up  from  the  crew.  Men  clutched 
each  otlier  in  despair,  and  went  down  together. 
Voices  that  strove  to  shout  for  help  were  drowned 
in  the  rushing  waters,  and  died  away  in  gurgles. 

Among  the  rebels  was  one  prominent  inmvid-. 
ual,  who  wore  a  red  handker^ef  tied  round  fall 
head,  but  was  utterlv  hatless,  costless,  and  reck- 
less, standing  out  m  advance  of  his  line.  He 
loaded,  and  deliberately  fired  at  our  men  for 
nearly  an  hour  before  he  was  struck  down.  He 
was  shot  by  a  member  of  the  Tammany  regi'* 
ment,  who,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  was 
pierced  by  a  rebel  musket  ball. 

Anotlicr  rebel  wat  observed  to  be  en  sec  need 
on  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  seldom  fized  without 
inflicting  a  death-wound.  Capt.  Kefier,  of  com- 
pany K,  directed  one  of  his  men  to  shoot  him. 
An  instant  after,  the  rebel  fell  from  his  pdrch, 
and  went  crashing  like  a  lo^  through  brancn  and 
foliage.  Several  other  adiacent  trees  were  ob- 
served to  be  vacated  before  much  time  had 
elapsed. 

After  the  battle,  one  of  our  men  was  found 
stark  dead  in  the  hollow  of  a  loc  I  The  manner 
of  his  death  is  supposed  to  have  oeen  as  follows ; 
At  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  while  a  gen- 
eral confusion  prevailed,  he  probablv  crept  mto 
the  log  (which  lay  near  the  bank)  for  tbef  pur- 
pose of  *'  picking  off  the  enemy."  This  shelttfr . 
was  very  much  decayed  and  wonn-eaten,  and  was 
speedily  pierced  by  a  rifle-ball.  When  dragged 
out,  his  musket  was  found  to  have  been  recently 
discharged.  The  rifle-ball  had  entered  his  breast^ 
and  passed  throueh  tlie  left  lung; 

In  the  panic  that  ensued  upon  the  discovery 
that  the  rebels  had  been  reenforced,  and  cotdd 
not  be  driven  from  their  cover,  many  scenes,  that 
might  have  seemed  ludicrous  in  many  other  junc- 
tures, occurred  upon  the  hill-side.  It  was  not  un-  • 
common  for  frantic  men  to  leap  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  the  bluff,  and  p. ant  their  feet  on  their 
romrades'  bocks.  A  lusty  loyalist,  who  had 
pounced  upon  a  prisoner,  supped  at  the  top  ef 
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ttie  bloiT,  but  still  keeping  a  desperate  hold  npon 
his  prey,  the  two  rolled  to  the  bottom  in  a  nrm 
emUnioe! 

There  was  in  the  California  regiment  a  grav- 
haired  private  from  our  city.  He  had  fought 
hard  all  day,  and  had  been  twice  wounded,  the 
last  shot  carn'ing  away  his  ti'igger-fbger.  He 
stood  upon  tne  banks  of  the  stream,  divesting 
himself  of  his  surplus  clothing,  when  a  burly  fel- 
low, belonging  to  a  New  Yoi^  regiment,  leaj)ed 
\ipon  him,  knocking  the  breath  out  of  the  old 
man's  body.  In  the  hurry  and  excitement  conse- 
quent upon  the  fight,  Unionists  and  rebels  fie- 
2'uently  fell  into  each  other's  lines,  and  began  to 
ro  at  their  own  columns.  In  this  way  several 
of  our  soldiers  were  captured. 

A  man  named  Stokes,  who  was  among  the 
list  of  prisoners,  seeing  no  chance  of  escape,  lay 
down  m  an  open  field  among  a  number  of  the 
dead,  as  thougn  he  were  really  hors  de  combat. 
At  length  a  rebel  sharpshooter,  stumbling  upon 
his  body,  selected  it  as  an  excellent  one  for  a 
foot-rest.  Poor  Stokes  was  in  tribulation,  but 
hold  his  peace.  At  length,  the  rebel,  having 
made  a  very  successful  shot,  sprang  up  and 
danced  around  for  joy,  well  nigh  kneadinff  his 
footstool  into  a  jelly !  *'  Stop !  for  God's  sake ! " 
shouted  Stokes.  The  sharpshooter  drew  bock, 
perfectly  timnderstruck ;  then,  divining  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  he  shouted  out,  *'  You  sneaking 
Yankee  cuss,  git  up  here!"  The  ejaculation 
brought  a  score  of  rebels  to  the  spot,  and  Stokes, 
«hen  last  seen,  was  going  off  under  a  guard,  with 
a  Tor}'  crest-fallen  face. 

The  most  deadly  contest  of  the  day  occurred 
between  a  member  of  the  Massaclmsetts  Fif- 
teenth and  Eighth  Virginia  regiments.  The  lat- 
ter, as  is  well  known,  were  at  the  time  retreat- 
ing, with  the  Fiileenth  hotly  pursuing.  The 
rebel  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  most  determined 
fellow,  who  turned  repeatedly,  and  discharged  his 
musket  in  our  ranks.  Ammated  bv  the  same 
liersonal  daring,  a  Union  soldier  rusned  beyond 
the  head  of  his  column,  firing  continually.  After 
the  pursuit  had  continued  ror  some  distance,  it 
being  feared  that  our  men  were  to  be  drawn  into 
a  trap,  they  were  ordered  to  retire.  The  order 
was  obeyed  by  all  save  the  volunteer,  who  had 
led  the  advance,  and  before  many  minutes,  he 
was  seen  struggling  with  the  laggard  Virginian, 
whose  own  column  had  gone  ahead.  Three  bar- 
rels of  a  revolver  were  discharged  at  the  rebel 
without  seeming  effect,  and  the  Virginian,  rush- 
ing upon  his  assailant  with  a  huge  knife,  was 
abo .  t  to  stab  him.  His  knee  was  on  the  other's 
breitst,  and  the  loyalist  had  shut  his  eyes.  The 
knife,  however,  fell  from  the  other's  grasp,  and 
be  reeled  over,  lifeless.  All  three  of  the  pistol 
shots  had  actually  taken  eflbct  upon  him,  vet 
such  was  his  overmastering  brute  ferocity,  tnat 
^\  some  instants  his  wounds  were  without  effect. 
It  is  related  of  Sewall  Randall,  of  company  D, 
(Vlifornia  regiment,  tbat  the  night  before  the  en- 
•agement  he  had  a  singular  dream.  Next  morn- 
ng,  so  vivid  was  the  impression  left  on  his  mem- 
ory, that  he  related  it  to  a  oompanion,  and  add- 


ed a  belief  that  it  was  an  unfavorable  omeiv 
Neither  ridicule  nor  reason  could  move  him 
from  this  strange  conviction;  and  when  the  ad- 
vance had  been  made,  he  went  into  action 
as  though  he  had  leceived  his  death-wairsnt 
He  had  crossed  the  river,  but  had  barely  reached 
the  top  of  the  onposite  bluff,  when  he  fell,  shot 
througn  the  s'Je.  He  lingered  for  some  time  in 
great  agony,  but  cisfore  death  his  pain  «as  some- 
what abated.  

The  Dying  Scuiier.  —  It  was  tl.e  evenins 
after  a  great  liatt-e.  All  duj  long  the  din  of 
strife  had  echoed  far,  and  thickly  strewn  lay  the 
shatter'^d  forms  of  those  so  latcw  erect  and  ex- 
ultant in  the  flush  and  strengtn  of  manhood. 
Among  the  many  who  bowed  to  the  conqueror 
Death  that  night  was  a  youth  in  the  fieshncss  of 
mature  life.  The  strong  limbs  lay  listless,  and 
the  dark  hair  was  matted  with  gore  on  the  pole, 
broad  forehead.  His  eyes  were  closed.  As  one 
who  ministered  to  the  sufferer  bent  over  him,  he 
at  first  thought  him  dead;  but  the  white  lips 
moved,  and  slowly,  in  weak  tones,  he  repeated : 

*'  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep ; 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  boul  to  keep ; 
If  I  should  die  bcfote  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take ; 
And  tills  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake." 

As  he  finished,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  meet- 
ing the  pitying  gaze  or  a  brother  soldier,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  ^ly  mother  taught  me  that  when  I  was 
a  little  boy,  and  I  have  said  it  every  night  suice 
I  can  remember.  Before  the  morning  dawns,  1 
believe  God  will  take  my  soul  for  *  Jesus'  sake ; ' 
but  before  I  die  I  want  to  send  a  message  to  my 
mother." 

He  was  carried  to  a  temporary  hospital,  and  a 
letter  was  written  to  his  mother,  which  he  dic- 
tated, full  of  Christian  faith  and  filial  love.  He 
was  calm  and  peaceful.  Just  as  the  sun  arose 
his  spirit  went  home»  his  lost  articulate  words 
being: 

<*  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take ; 
And  this  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake." 


So  died  William  B- 


-,  of  the  Massachu- 


setts volunteers.  The  prayer  of  childhood  was 
the  prayer  of  manhoou.  He  learned  it  at  his 
mother's  knee,  in  his  far  distant  Northern  home, 
and  he  whispered  it  in  dying,  when  his  young 
life  ebbed  away  on  a  Southern  battle-field.  It 
was  his  nightly  petition  in  life,  and  the  angel  who 
bore  his  spirit  Lome  to  heaven,  bore  the  sweet 
prayer  his  soul  loved  so  well. 

Uod  bless  the  saintly  words,  alike  loved  and 
repeated  by  high  and  low,  rich  snd  poor,  wise 


our  4)'ii^fi»  soldier. 


Belmont  after  the  Fight.  — John  Seaton, 
Captain  of  com  )any  B,  in  the  Tji^ent^-second  B* 
linois  regiment,  relates  the  following  mcidenta  : 
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^  ''The  day  after  the  battle,  CoL  Hart  was  in 
command  of  the  party  that  went  down  with  a 
flag  of  truce  to  bury  the  dead,  and  take  up  the 
wounded  Uiat  still  ky  on  the  battle-field.  Of 
my  company,  t^iere  went  Lieut.  Morgan,  Corpo- 
ral B.  B.  Gould,  privates  T.  C.  Young,  J.  W. 
Young,  and  PhiL  Sackett  They  relate  some 
ver}*  affecting  scenes  they  witnessed  Lpon  the 
batde-field,  one  of  which  was  the  finding  of  the 
body  of  Lieut.-CoL  AVents  by  his  wife.  There 
lay  the  corpse  on  that  blood-stained  field,  ghastly 
in  the  embrace  of  deatlL  She  stands  gazinc  at 
it  fixedly,  and  motionless  as  though  rooted  to 
the  spot ;  presently  her  eyes  fill  with  tears,  md 
she  breaks  out  in  a  low,  agonizing  cry : '  Pocr — 
poor  —  soul  —  is  it  ^one  P '  ana  faUs  prostrate 
upon  his  body.  Then  it  was  that  stout  and  hard- 
fcatui-ed  men  wept  Every  rebel  officer  took  out 
his  pocket  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  tears 
that  came  trickling  down  their  cheeks.  One  of 
them  remarked, '  I'd  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
recall  that  man  to  life.*  And  the  '  boys '  sav  they 
believe  he  mearU  it  They  found  many  poor  fellows 
badly  wounded  that  had  lain  there  since  the  battle. 
The  rebels  had  been  around  during  the  night,  and 
given  tliem  water,  and  other  necessaries,  and  had 
taken  a  great  many  into  the  hospitals. 

"I  bdieve  we  did  meet  the  flower  of  the 
Soutliem  army,  for  they  fought  bravely,  and  their 
arms  were  all  superior  to  ours.  Every  piece  1 
saw  was  rifled,  and  had  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments ;  and  there  were  a  great  many  Sharp's  six- 
nliooting  rilles.  Their  oificcrs'  uniforms  were 
s{:l(!ndiu  and  gorgeous,  but  the  men's  clothes 
were  nearly  all  of  a  brownish  gray,  coarse,  home- 
spun jeans.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fight,  two 
men  of  company  C  brought  a  long,  lean  pris- 
oner to  me.  He  was  about  six  feet  two  inches, 
and  belonged  to  the  Second  Tennessee  regiment 
lie  .was  very  much  scared.  I  asked  him  how 
many  men  we  were  fighting ;  he  raised  his  hands 
above  his  head,  and  spoke  in* that  peculiar  style 
so  much  in  vogue  in  the  rural  districts  of  Slave 
States,  where  they  see  so  much  of  the  '  nigger.' 
*  To  God,  stranger,  I  can't  tell ;  this  ground  was 
jist  kivered  with  men  this  momin'  |  swar  me  in, 
stranger ;  I'll  take  the  oath  right  now ;  111  fight 
for  YOU ;  only  please  don't  kill  me."  I  told  him 
he  should  not  be  hurt,  if  he  behaved  himself,  and 
tied  him,  commanding  him  to  lie  down  and  re- 
main there  tiU  I  came  back,  and  then  left  him. 
I  saw  him  no  more  that  day,  but  some  one  else 
brought  him  along  before  night 


The  Negro  Sergeant  of  Paducah. — A 
negro  Sergeant  in  charge  of  the  fort  at  Paducah, 
where  the  Confederates,  under  CoL  Thompson, 
tried  to  storm  it,  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry. 
He  did  not  always  use  military  terms,  but  his 
Words  answered  as  welL  **  Hurry,  boys  I  load 
4fore  the  smoke  clears/'  —  and  before  the  advanc- 
ing column  of  the  enemy  had  gained  many  steps, 
a  terrific  discharge  of  spherical  case  or  other  shot 
sta^ered  them  back,  and  thus  the  horrid  butchery 
fiflited  on  Fort  Pillow  was  averted  from  PaducaiL 


SPRING   AT  THB    CAPITAL. 

BT  X&S,  FLVh    AILBBS. 

Tbb  poplar  drops  beside  the  way 
Tts  tassellod  plumes  of  silv^  gray ; 
Tts  chestnut  pouts  its  great  brown  buds,  impA> 
tient  for  the  laggard  May. 

rhe  honeysuckles  lace  the  wall ; 
[he  hyacintis  grow  hk  and  tall ; 
And  mellow  sun,  and  pleasant  wind,  and  odoiei*  * 
bees  are  over  all. 

Down-look  ng  In  this  snow-white  bud, 
How  distant  seems  the  war's  red  £*)od  1 
lie  w  feur  remote  the  streaming  wounds,  the  sicken- 
ing scent  of  human  blood  1 

Ncr  Nature  does  not  reoognice  ,, 

This  strife  that  i«nds  the  earth  and  skies ; 
No  war-dreams  vex  the  winter  sleep  of  dover-headi 
and  daisy  eyes. 

She  holds  her  sven  vray  the  same, 
Though  navies  sink  or  cities  flame ; 
A  snow-drop  is  a  snow-drop  still,  despite  the  ni^ 
tion's  joy  or  shame. 

When  blood  her  grassy  altar  ^weti, 
She  sends  the  pitying  violets 
To  heal  the  outrage  with  their  bloom,  and  eoim  U 
with  soft  regrets. 

O  crocuses,  with  rain- wet  eyes» 
O  tcndcr-lipped  anemones. 
What  do  you  know  of  agony,  and  death,  and  blMd- 
won  victories  1  ^    ' 

No  shudder  breaks  your  sunshine  tranee^  , 
Though  near  you  rolls,  with  slow  advance^ 
Clouding  your  snining  leaves  with  ojst,  Hie  an* 
guiih-laden  ambulance.  , 

Toe  Jcr  a  white  eneampment  hums ; 
The  clash  of  martial  music  oomes  i 
And  now  your  startled  stems  are  all  iktrutbla  wUh 
the  jar  of  drums. 


,  r 
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Whether  it  lessen  or  Increase, 
Or  whether  trumpetj  shout  or  cease, 
Still  deep  within  your  tranquil  hearts  the  happy 
bees  are  humming,  « Peace  1 " 

O  flowers,  the  soul  that  faints  or  grieves, 
New  comfort^rom  your  lips  receives ; 
Sweet  confidence  and  patient  faith  are  Ikldden  hk 
your  healing  leaves. 

Help  us  to  trust,  still  on  and  on. 

That  this  dark  night  will  soon  be  gone, 

And  that  these  battle-stains  are  but  the  Uood-rad  ' 

trouble  of  the  dawn —  '•'* 

Dawn  of  k  broader,  whiter  day 
Than  ever  blessed  us  with  its  ray  — 
A  dawn  beneath  whose  purer  light  all  gnilt  an! 
wrong  shall  fade  away.  / 

Then  shall  our  nation  break  its  bands, 
And  silencing  the  envious  lands. 
Stand  in  the  searching  light  unshamed,  with  spot- 
less robe,  and  cleani  white  hands. 
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"  "  ■        ^ 

^        Capt.  IlElt),  of  the  Fifteenth  Iowa  regiment,  all  the  Unionists.    Upton  was  hrutal  and  unteni- 

relates  the  following  incident  of  the  marcn  from  pulous  in  the  course  he  pursued  towards  liis  fomm 

Vii  ksburg  to  Meridian :  **  An  amusing  circum-  friends.  Learning  that  one  of  the  Iletherieys  wai 

stance  occurred  at  Jackson,  which  I  heard  related,  lurking  in  the  vicinitjr,  and  failing,  after  a  thoi  (lugli 

but  dJd  not  witness,  but  wished,  when  I  heard  of  search,  to  discover  his  whereabouts,  he  took  lieu- 

(tt  I  had  had  a  dead-head  ticket  to  the  show.    A  erley's  widowed  mother  fi  im  her  house  iu  the 

hoQbe  was  on  fire,  and  an  elderly  lady  wished  to  night,  carried  her  to  an  adjoining  wood,  and  put* 

saye  from  the  wreck  a  lar^  old-mshioned  mirror,  ting  a  rope  around  her  neck,  threatened  that  if 

«  which  was  up  stairs.    Bemg  unable  to  manage  it  she  did  not  instantly  reveal  her  son's  hiding-place, 

herself,  she  called  upon  a  soldier,  who  kindly  con-  he  would  hang  her.    This  she  refused  to  do,  and 

aented  to  assist  her  |  and  fl;oing  up,  shouldered  Tipton,  as  good  as  his  word,  had  her  suspended 

the  mirror,  and  with  it  on  nis  back,  had  nearly  to  a  tree  until  life  was  netfrly  extinct    AVheu  she 

reached  the  bottom  of  the  long  flight  of  stairs,  came  to,  he  assured  her  that  unless  she  told 

when,  seeing  a  chicken,  of  which  a  party  were  in  where  her  son  was  concealed,  he  would  surelj 

pursuit,  he  became  so  excited,  and  bo  far  forgot  kill  her.    But  the  old  lady  was  not  to  be  intimi- 

nimself  and  the  precious  burden  with  which  he  dated,  and  again  and  again  was  she  strung  up, 

was  loaded,  that  ne  gave  one  long  bound  for  the  when  Tipton,  convinced  that  he  could  not  wring 

chicken,  dashing  the  mirror  on  the  floor,  and  her  secret  from  her,  left  her  lying  on  the  ground 

brealiing  it  'into  a  thousand  pieces.    The  lady  more  dead  than  alive.    Hetherley  heard  of  the 

stood  still,  and  raising  up  botn  hands,  gazed  at  outrage  perpetrated  upon  his  mother,  and  sent 

the  young  scapegrace  as  tie  ran  in  mute  wonder  word  to  Tipton  to  look  out,  for  the  avenger  was 

and  astonishment.  Poor  woman !  Like  the  milk-  on  his  track.    That  very  night,  as  Tipton  was 

maid  in  Webster's  old  spelling  book,  her  castles  making  preparations  to  leave  the  country,  he  was 

built  in  tlie  air  yanished  like  a  noonday  dream."  surpriseu  at  his  father's  house  by  Helher ley's 

^_^____  company,  and  taken  to  the  mountanis.    Here  he 

was  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty  of  death  for  hit 

•  A  Shell  burst  near  an  Irishman  in  the  trench-  cruelties.  Hetherley,  maudened  at  the  crueltioa 
es,  when,  surveying  the  fragments,  he  exclaimed :  inflicted  upon  his  helpless  old  mother,  had  him 
**Be  jabersl    them'a  the  fellows  to  teckle  yer  stripped  and  bound,  made  him  kneel  upon  a  cof-' 

•  ear  I "  fin  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Fedei  i\ 

Goyerument,  and  then  compelled  tlu)  negio  ser^ 
'.  An  Incident  at  Oetttsbubq.  —  A  surffeon  vant  to  blow  his  brains  out  with  a  reyoher. 
'of  the  Vir^nia  army  relates  the  following  mci- 
deAt  \  "  As  I  was  pushing  my  way  through  a  crowd  ■ 

of  idle  spectators,  at  the  Second  Corps  hospital,  .  ^,^,  iir^^««  Tr.,^„r,  n-^  e  ^  s 
Gettysburg,  one  if  our  wounded,  from  a  iforth  ^  P^  Worth  Havino.  -  "  One  of  our  fa^ 
Carolina  regiment,  called  to  me  in  a  feeble  voice,  countrywomen,'' says  a  correspondent, "  thedaTigh- 
I  went  to  him,  and  he  said :  •  You  are  a  Confed-  ^*^^  ^^  »  "^^  ^""^  indepindent  farmer  of  Rockmg. 
erate  surgeon -are  you  notP'  I  answered  him,  ^?°"'  ^'^^  '»^"\*^^/  the  other  day,  to  a  genUeman 
-  Yes ;  what  can  1  do  for  you  P '  He  caught  me  ^^«  P^^  congratulate  hmiself  upon  haymg  secured 
nervoui'v  by  the  arm  j  ancf  in  a  manner  very  strik-  »  F;^«  .^^/^^  ^^^\"f?:  ,  ,S^«  ^^  ^^/J^  we  should 
ing  andvuy  eloquent,  he  uttered:  -What  do  cafl*  an  mdepdent  girl,' sure  enough  Her  brided 
you  think,  doctor  f  1  am  wounded  and  dymg  in  outfit  was  aU  made  with  her  own  hands,  from  heV 
Sefence  of  my  countiy,  and  these  people  ire  try-  ^^^"^'/"^  f  ^^Y  \l^  ^°^°  ^^  the  handsome  goiters 
bg  to  persuade  me  to  take  the  oatt  of  allegiance  **P^"  ^^f  ^^«<  ^^f'  own  dehc»te  hands  spun  and 
to  theirs  I '  wove  the  matenal  of  wluch  her  wedding  dress 

"The  crowd  around  him  scattered  as  if  a  bomb  and  travelUng  cloak  were  made ,  »o  that  she  had 
bad  faUon  into  their  midst,  wbiUt  I,  overcome  by  "?t^"'8  «P°'>  !>«  person,  when  she  was  married, 

the  fervent  eloquence  of  his  words,  could  only  wl"cl»,Y"  "»*  ""^'.•^y  ^^^"^l    N"'  T  ^^ 

bow  in  silence  over  the  gaUant  fellow  upon  whosi  <>ompc\led  bv  ncQesaity  or  poverty  to  rn^e  tJas 

brow  the  damp  shadow  of  death  Was  illriady  gath-  wl"!""""  «>f  her  independence.    She  did  it  for 

.      I,  *^  •'  °  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  world  how  wde- 

'        ^'  »  pendent  Southern  girls  are.    If  this  noble  girl 

Ceuelties  op  thb  Wab.- Before  the  rebel-  ^.'^l"  J'"*'  *«'*'**''.•  *«  »ho«W  be  tempted  to  pub- 

lion,  there  resided  in  Carter  County,  Tennessee,  L"'^^*"'  ""T"  '"  -^'il  «>""«''*«>"•  •»  ^"^  «"" 
twofamUies  named  Hetherley  and^Tipton.  who  bachelor  readers  might  see  who  of  our  girh  are 
were  on  tlie  most  intimate  and  frien<fiy  t^rms.  most  to  be  desired  If  she  were  yet  single  and 
ivK«..  ♦u^  ««^..Ku.  «««,-  .,«««  *\s^  /.^.i»f^.t  ♦!,«  we  were  to  pubhsh  her  name,  her  pa's  house 
i'So^^tbr  ^^^^^^^^^  would  be  at  oL  thronged  with  E^-^^i^^^^ 

ixed  a  Federal  company  for  home  protection,  "^f^",?  ^^f..^^^  of  a  woman  cf  siLoh  pncelesa 

.  while  the  Tipton  boys  espoused  the  rebel  cause,  ^*^"®-   —Bichmand  SerUind. 

and  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  Virginia.  

After  an  absence  of  a  year,  the  elder  Tipton  re- 

:  turned  to  his  native  county  with  a  Lieutenant's  THE  Captain  and  the  Chaplain.— A  oor* 
commission,  and  a  squad  of  soldiers,  and  imroe-  respondent  with  the  army  of  the  Cumbeilaiid 
Jiately  set  to  work  to  clear  the  neighborhood  of   tells  the  following  :^ 
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On  the  morning  of  oar  arrival  at  Strawberry 
Plaini,  a  Captain  on  Oen.  Sheridan's  staff  de- 
scried a  man  oressed  in  a  semi-military  garb,  com- 
mon to  sutlers  and  other  army  followers,  riding 
leisurely  along  in  a  dilapidated  carriage,  drawn 
by  a  Rimn  of  mules.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture al)Out  the  iudiridunl  in  the  carriage,  was  a 
Bardolphian  proboscis  of  magnificent  proportions 
and  gorgeous  colors,  at  once  suggestive  of  luscious 
tods  and  iuTigorating  cordiius.  The  Captain, 
fatigued  and  thirsty,  taking  his  cue  from  the  oth- 
er's illuminated  frontispiece,  rode  close  beside 
him,  and  asked,  in  a  confidential  tone,  if  he 
couldn't  give  him  a  "  suck."  •*  No,  sir,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  I  urn  not  a  wet  nurse."  *'  O,  but  I  mean 
a  dnnk  of  whiskey ;  the  fact  is,  I'm  devilish  dry." 
"  No,  sir,  I  cannot ;  I  never  use  intoxicating  bev* 
erages  of  any  description ;  therefore,  have  none." 
"  But,"  persisted  tne  Captun,  "  heive  you  no 
friends  or  acquaintances  that  you  could  recom- 
mend me  to.  I'm  hankering  mightily  after  a 
nip."  "  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  frequent  the  sofciety  of 
intemperate  men."  **  Well,"  said  the  Captain, 
looking  bard  at  him  of  the  fiery  visage  and  rum- 
blossomed  nose»  **  perhaps  we  have  both  mistaken 
your  calling;  are  you  not  a  sutler?"  ''Sutler? 
no,  sir,"  returned  the  now  exasperated  occupant 
of  the  carriage.  "I  am  a  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  (/hrist ;  the  chaplain  of  the Ohio  cav- 
alry, and  a ."    The  Captain  stopped  not  to 

bear  more,  but  putting  jpurs  to  his  none,  left  in 
a  twinkling.  ,  '> 

:  Scouts  and  Spies. — There  is  a  description 
of4nvnluablo  service,  says  Benj.  F.  Taylor  m  his 
entertaining  letters,  requiring  the  coolest  courage, 
and  the  clearest  head  and  the  quickest  wit  of  any 
soldierly  duty,  but  which,  from  its  nature,  seldom 
appears  in  prmt.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  scout  He  passes  the  enemy's  lines, 
sits  at  his  camp  fire,  penetrates  even  mto  the 
presence  of  the  commanding  General }  he  seems 
aTennesseean,  a  Georgian,  an  Irishman,  a  German 

—  anything  indeed  but  what  he  really  is ;  if  he 
falls,  no  friendly  heart  can  ever  know  where; 
his  grave  is  nameless.  I  might  name  a  soldier 
from  Illinois  who  has  thus  gained  information  of 
the  greatest  moment,  and  whose  dangers  and 
daring  would  make  a  chapter  of  romance. 

Women  not  invariably  any  "  better  than  they 
should  be "  have  always  been  employed  to  per- 
suade information  out  of  unsuspecting,  but  not 
unsuspected  persons,  and  they  bring  a  degree  of 
tact  and  shrewdness  into  play  that  hu'Hute  hu- 
manity can  never  hope  to  equal.  Many  a  wasp  has 
been  caught  with  their  honey  of  hypocrisy.  Take 
an  illustration :  A  subordinate  Federal  omcer  in  a 
certain  city  within  this  department  had  been  long 
suspected  of  disloyalty,  but  no  proof  to  warrant 
his  arrest  could  be  obtained,  ana  so,  as  a  dernier 
resort,  a  woman  was  set  at  htm.  She  smiled  her 
way  into  his  confidence,  and  became  his  "  next 
best  friend ; "  but  finding  that  ears  were  of  no  use, 

—  for  he  could  not  be  induced  to  say  one  word  of 
matters  pertaining  to  his  office,  —  she  changed  her 
plan  of  attack,  and  turned  a  oouple  of  curious, 


and,  as  I  am  told,  beautiful  tyes  upon  him.  Not 
unfrequently  he  would  ride  out  of  town  inlc  the. 
country,  be  a rsent  three  or  four  hours,  and  retxiia. 
For  all  the  hour^  of  the  twenty-four,  bat  just* 
these,  she  coold  account  Within  them,  then,  lay  .' 
the  mi&chief.  if  mischiti  there  was;  and  she  be- 
gan to  watch  if  he  made  any  preparations  for 
these  excursions.  None,  lie  loaded  his  old- 
fashioned  pistol,  drew  on  his  slovcs,  lighted  a 
cigar,  bade  Pier  a  loving  good  by  —  "only  that, 
and  nothing  more."  \Vas  he  deep  and  she  dull  ? 
Time  would  show.  At  last,  she  ooserved  that  he 
put  an  unusual  charge  into  the  pistol,  one  day, 
and  all  at  once  she  grew  curious  in  pistols.  Would 
he  show  her  some  day  how  to  charge  a  pistol, 
how  to  fire  a  pistol,  how  to  be  a  dead  shot  P  And 
just  at  that  minute  she  was  athirst,  and  would  he 
bring  her  a  lemonade  P  She  was  left  toying  with  the 
weapjon,  and  he  went  for  the  drink  as  reouested. 
The  instant  the  door  closed  behind  him,  sne  drew 
the  charge,  for  she  knew  as  much  of  pistols  as  he, 
and  substituted  another.  She  was  not  a  minute 
too  soon,  for  back  he  came,  took  the  pistol,  and 
rode  away.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  she  set 
about  an  examination  of  the  oharffe,  and  it  proved 
to  be  plans  and  details  of  Federal  forces  and 
movements,  snugly  rolled  together.  The  mis- 
chief w(M  in  the  pistol,  then,  though  none  but  a 
woman  would  have  thought  of  it ;  and  so  it  waa 
that  ho  carried  information  to  his  rebel  frieudt 
with  rural  proclivities.  The  woman's  puqiOM 
waa  gained,  and  when  the  officer  returned,  hif 
**  next  best  friend  "  had  vanished  like  an  Arab  or  a 
vision,  and  he  had  hardly  time  to  turn  about  bcfra« 
he  was  under  arrest  Admiring  the  adroitness  of 
the  achievement,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
a  woman  performed  it  The  memory  of  a  man'a 
mother  is  sacred,  and  he  feels  that  whoever  weart 
her  form  unworthily,  and  debases  woman's  grace- 
ful gifts,  profanes  it 

A  FRioitTENED  Co!9rRABAND.-*An  army  Cor- 
respondent on  the  Rappahannock  related  the  fol- 
lowing: 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  camp  a  night 
or  two  since.  A  portly  young  contraband,  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  who  escaped  from  his  rebel 
master  at  Antietam,  and  was  for  a  while  quartered 
subsequently  in  Washington,  was  engaged  by  one 
of  our  junior  staff  officers  as  his  body  servant, 
and  brought  down  here  to  his  quarters  to  attend 
him.  It  chanced'  that  the  officer  had  served  his  * 
country  gallaritly  at  Sharpsburg,  where  he  lost  a 
leg,  below  the  knee,  the  absence  of  which  had 
been  made  up  by  an  artificial  limb,  which  the 
Captain  wore  with  so  easy  a  grace  that  few  per<»  , 
sons  who  met  hun  sustiected  his  misfortune  — 
his  sable  attendant  being  among  the  blissfully 
ignorant  as  to  the  existence  of  the  fact 

The  Captain  had  been  '*  out  to  dine,"  and  n^ 
turned  in  excellent  spirits  to  his  tent  Ujoq 
retirinf^,  he  called  his  darky  servant  to  assist  uiii 
in  pulimg  off  his  riding  boots. 

'*  Now,  Jimmy,  look  sharp,"  said  the  Gaptam, 
"  I'm  a  little — ic  —  fl  inisy ,  Ji  mmy,  t'dght  Look 
slurp,  an' -^ic — puid  iteady." 


MS 
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'  **  Im  alien  keerftil^  CapVi,''  sa^a  Jimmjr,  draw- 1 
bur  off  one  long,  wet  boot,  with  considerable  j 
difficulty,  and  standing  it  aside. 

'^Now,  mind  your  eve,  Jim!  The  other — 
io«—  a  little  tipht ; "  ana  black  Jimmy  chuckled 
and  showed  bu  shining  ivories,  as  /  e  reflected, 
perhape,  that  his  master  was  quite  as  "  tight  **  as 
DC  deemed  hia  boot  to  be. 

^  ■  Easy,  now  —  that's  it  Pull  awav . '  oon- 
ticued  the  Captain,  good-naturedly,  ana  enjoying 
thu  prospective  joke,  while  he  loosened  the  straps 
about  his  waist  which  held  his  cork  leg  up  — 
**now  you've  got  it!  Yti$  —  there  you  are!  O 
Lord!  O  Lord!  O  Lord!"  screamed  the  Cap- 
tain, as  contraband,  cork  leg,  riding  boot,  and 
ligatures  tumbled  across  the  tent  in  a  heap,  and 
the  one-legged  officer  fell  back  on  his  ])allet,  con- 
vulsed with  spasmodic  laughter.  At  tins  moment 
the  door  opened  and  a  Lieutenant  entered. 

*<  G'way  fum  me,  g'way  fsxm  me  —  lemmy  be ! 
lemmy  be !  I  ain*t  done  nuffin,"  veiled  the  con- 
traband, lustilv,  and  rushing  to  the  door,  really 
supposing  he  had  pulled  his  master^s  leg  clean 
on.    "  Lemmy  go  f    1  didn't  do  nuffin  —  g'way ! 

"wav!"  And  Jimmy  put  for  the  woods  in 
aespenition,  since  which  he  hasn't  been  seen 
or  heard  from,  though  his  Captain  has  diligently 
•ought  for  him  far  and  near. 


An  Incident. — The  following  occurred  whOe 
arrangements  for  an  exchan^^e  of  prisoners  were 
being  completed  near  the  Union  lines  at  Decatur, 
Ala. :  Sergeant  Miller  of  the  Ninth  Illinois  in- 
Amtry,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  during  the 
fight  at  Moulton,  and  who  had  been  exchanged 
one  week  before,  was  along  with  the  squad  cf 
national  troops  who  had  gone  out  to  effect  the 
exchange.  Wlien  taken  prisoner,  a  rebel  soldier 
demanded  of  him  his  pocket-book  and  "  green- 
backs." He  had,  of  course,  to  surrender  it. 
Before  he  was  exchanged,  he  had  made  the  remark 
in  the  nresence  of  several  rebels,  that  he  would 
shoot  the  man  who  took  his  pocket-book  the  first 
time  he  could  get  his  eyes  upon  him.  When  we  met 
that  soldier  was  there.  He  immediately  recog- 
nised Sergeant  Miller,  took  him  aside,  and  gave 
him  his  pocket-book  and  money,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  nve  dollars,  which  he  had  loaned  to  some 
one.  This  he  promised  to  get  and  send  in  to  him 
the  I  rst  chance.         

An  Escape  from  Richmond.  —  John  Bray, 
of  the  First  New  Jersey  cavalry,  thus  describes 
hia  escape  from  Richmond  captivity : 

<*  On  Sunday  morning  I  made  my  final  attempt 
to  escape.  Arranging  necessary  preliminaries  with 
a  comrade,  I  passed  down  stairs  with  the  detail 
sent  for  provisions,  wearing  my  blanket,  and 
keepinff  as  much  as  possible  under  cover  of  those 
whom  I  was  about  to  leave.  Reaching  the  vard, 
which  was  filled  with  rebel  soldiers,  I  sudaenly, 
apon  a  favorable  opportunity,  slipped  the  blanket 
from  my  shoulders  to  those  of  my  chum,  and 
stepping  quickly  into  the  throng,  stood,  to  all 
apptarance,  a  rebel,  having  precisely  their  uni- 


form, and  looking  as  dirty  and  ragged  as  tkt 
worst  among  them.  But  I  was  rot  yet  fVee. 
The  ))oint  now  was  tc  get  out  o.*  the  yard.  Tu 
do  this  it  was  recestary  to  pass  iLe  sentinels  al 
the  gates,  all  of  which  «vere  thus  guarded.  My 
wits,  however,  difficult  a » I  knew  m)  snterprise  to 
be,  did  not  desert  me.  With  an  air  of  uncon- 
cern, whistling  the  "  Bonnie  Blue  Flaf,"  I  saun 
tered  towards  th&  nearest  gate,  paused  a  moment 
as  I  neared  it  to  lAugh  with  the  rest  at  some  joke 
of  one  of  the  guard ;  then,  abstrocteily,  and 
with  deliberate  pace,  as  if  pasting  in  and  out  had 
been  such  a  customary  af!air  witli  me  as  to  make 
any  formal  recogniLcn  of  the  sentinels  unneces- 
sary, I  passed  out.  That  my  heart  throbbed 
painfully  under  my  waistcoat,  and  that  I  expected 
every  moment  to  hear  the  dread  summons 
'*  Halt  1 "  you  need  not  be  told.  An  age  of  feel- 
ing was  crowded  into  that  moment  But  I  jMissed 
out  unchallenged.  Whether  it  was  that  my  non- 
chalant air  put  the '  sentinels  off  their  guard,  or 
that  they  were  for  the  moment  absorbed  in  the 
joke  at  which  all  the  soldiers  were  laughing,  I 
cannot  tell ;  nor  does  it  matter.  I  was  free  ;  the 
whole  world  was  before  me ;  and  my  whole  being 
was  aglow  with  that  thought  I  had  still  dangers, 
it  was  true,  to  encounter,  but  the  worst  was  past, 
and  I  felt  equal  to  any  that  might  lie  before.^ 


LoTAL  Tennessee  Women.  —  It  is  a  singular 
and  remarkable  circumstance  that  loyal  sentiment 
in  the  South  is  found  uiseparably  connected  with 
a  broken  and  mountainous  surface. 

The  low  and  fertile  bottouis  were  everywhere 
committed  to  slavery,  and  hence  to  disunion. 
Nowhere  was  this  more  aptly  ilUatrated  than  in 
Tennessee. 

East  Tennessee  was  byal  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  There  was  a  stron^^  Union  sentiment 
in  Northern  Oeorzia  and  Northern  Alabama.  So 
also  in  Western  Tennessee,  as  there  is  a  line  of 
high  and  sharp  hilltt  just  west  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  there  may  be  found  a  decided  attachment 
to  the  old  fla^. 

AVherevcr  m  such  communities  there  is  genu- 
ine lovalty,  its  diBpluys  have  been  magnanimous 
and  decided  ;*  ana  tne  traditions  of  those  com- 
munities al)ound  in  incidents  of  fidelity  and  de- 
votion, under  circumstances  where  such  displays 
were  by  no  means  sentimental  or  free  from  danger. 

The  following  incident  will  show  the  devotion 
and  loyalty  of  two  plain  women  living  in  an  ob- 
scure county  of  Tennessee :  — 

The  Twenty-seventh  Iowa  regiment  had  taken 
cars  at  Corinth,  and  were  travelling  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Jackson.  It  was  the  summer  of  1862, 
when  Jackson  contained  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Qrunt  The  train  started,  and  was  proceediLg  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed,  every  square  foot  where  a 
man  could  sit  or  stand  being  covered  with  a 
soldier. 

Just  before  reaching  a  railroad  bridge  the  en- 
gineer saw  -a  couple  of  lanterns  being  waved  in 
the  distance  directly  on  the  track.  He  stopped 
I  the  locomotive,  and  aent  men  ahead  to  asoeitain 
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Che  erase  of  the  alann.  They  found  the  lanterns 
held  by  two  womeni  who  explained  how  a  crew 
of  guerrillas  in  that  Ticinitr  had  been  informed 
that  a  train  thus  loaded  wiw  Union  soldiers  was 
tzpected,  and  liad  fired  the  bridge  at  eight  o'clock 
thAl  eTening,  and  allowed  the  main  timbers  to 
Itifit  so  that  the  bridge  would  break  under  tlie 
weight  of  the  train,  and  then  put  out  the  fire. 
These  noble  women  had  heard  of  the  act,  and 
walked  ten  miles  through  the  mud  at  midnight, 
carrying  their  lanterns,  and  taking  their  station 
on  the  track,  where  they  had  patiently  waited  for 
hours,  with  the  determination  of  thwarting  the 
dastardly  plan  of  the  villains.  The  officers  of  the 
regiment,  thus  saved  from  a  terrible  accident 
through  the  heroism  of  these  women,  begeed  of 
them  to  accept  some  present  as  a  proof  of  their 
gratitude ;  but  they  would  have  nothinc,  saying 
Uiey  did  it  for  their  country,  and  wanted  no  pay. 
A  party  of  soldiers  was  detailed  to  escort  tnem 
to  their  homes.  Uow  far  is  such  conduct  above 
all  human  praise  or  the  rewards  that  man  can 
bestow  *  • 

Incidents  of  Webb's  Cross-Roads. — ^While 
the  body  of  Zollicofiier  lay  upon  the  ground  in 
firont  of  a  Minnesota  tent,  surrounded  by  soldiers, 
an  excited  officer  rode  up,  exclaiming  to  the  men : 
"  What  in  h — 1  are  you  doing  here  P  Why  are 
you  not  at  the  stretchers,  bringing  in  the 
wounded?"  "lliis  is  ZollicofTer,"  toid  a  sol- 
dier. *•  I  know  that,"  replied  the  oflicer  j  "  he  is 
dead,  and  could  not  have  been  sent  to  h — ^1  by  a 
better  roan,  for  Col.  Fry  shot  him ;  leave  him, 
and  go  to  your  work." 

Wnen  the  two  Parrott  guns  were  planted  on 
the  hill  at  Brown's  house,  overlooking  the  ene- 
my's camp,  the  peculiar  whir-r-r  of  the  shells  was 
new  to  our  astonished  darky,  who,  with  hat  off 
and  eyes  protinidin^,  exclaimed  to  his  sable  com- 
panion :  "  Oosh,  mighty,  Sam,  don't  dat  go  howl- 
m'  trou  de  wilderness  P  " 

In  nearly  a  direct  line  with  the  course  we  had 
marched  from  the  battle-field  to  the  rebel  works, 
is  a  bold  elevation  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
this  side  of  said  works,  on  which  one  of  our  bat- 
teries was  immediately  planted,  and  commenced 
throwing  shot  and  shell  into  their  camp.  Several 
regiments  hod  lain  down  upon  the  ground  to  rest 
from  the  fatigue  of  their  march  i  and  as  the  rebels 
answered  but  feebly  with  two  guns,  their  shot 
passed  over  the  heads  of  our  men.  As  the  inter- 
vals grew  longer  and  longer,  watching  the  shot 
became  ji  matter  of  amusement  with  them. — 
'*  Sccesli  ball  I  Sccesh  ball !  "  they  would  cry  out, 
while  half  a  dozen  would  start  and  run  after  it, 
others  calling  out:  "Run  harder,  or  you  won't 
overtake  it"  While  this  amusement  was  going 
on,  a  rabbit  sprang  out  of  a  bush  between  the 
linets  ^hcr  the  cry,  '*  Becesh  ball!  Secesh  ball ! " 
aiose,  and  the  boys  took  after  it  with  better  suc- 
M  IS,  Tor  they  caught  it 

Vion  the  hi^h  ground  last  referred  to,  the  reb- 
els made  a  brief  stand  half  an  hour  before  we 
Teochod  it,  but  were  driven  off  by  a  few  shots 
from  Stnnnard's  battery.  One  of  these  six-pound 
sliots  struck  a  poplar  tree,  about  two  feet  in  djam- 


eter,  directly  In  the  centre,  and  some  twenty  ft«t 
from  the  Genera],  passing  entirely  through  the 
tree,  tearing  off  splinters  eifcht  or  ten  feet  long, 
and  passing  on  "  trou  de  wilderness."  Another 
shot  str.ick  a  tiee  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter, directly  beside  the  other,  but  lower  down,  cut- 
ting it  off  nearly  as  sqaare  as  th  mgh  it  had  been 
done  with  a  saw. 

Being  among  the  tfist  who  entered  the  rebel 
fortifications,  I  discovered  a  barrel,  which  ]  roved 
to  contain  apple-brandy.  Pulling  out  the  eortv- 
cob  from  the  bung-hole,  I  turned  it  up  and  filled 
a  canteen.  While  doing  this,  one  of  Bob  Mo- 
Cook's  skirmishers  came  *n,  and  says  *  '*  Vat  you 
gets  there  P"  I  replied  that  it  appeared  to  be 
pretty  fair  apple-brandy  upon  which  the  Dutch- 
mon  ran  to  the  door,  calling  out,  furiously: 
**  Hans  I  Ueinrich !  sclmaii]>s !  See  I  come  arout  I  * 
Upon  which  a  dozen  Dutcnmen  came  in,  and  the 
brandy  which  was  not  spilled  upon  the  ground 
was  soon  transfciTed  to  their  canteens.  I  said : 
"  Boys,  you  had  better  look  out ;  this  is  a  doctor's 
shop,  and  there  may  be  strychnine  in  that  bran- 
dy.^ They  paused  a  moment  to  look  at  each 
other,  when  one  of  them  exclaimed, "  Py  Got,, 
Hans,  I  tells  you  vat  I  do ;  I  trinks  some,  and  if 
it  don't  kill  me,  den  you  trinks ; "  upon  which  he 
took  a  lone  and  hearty  pull  at  his  canteen,  and 
smacking  his  lips  a  moment,  said,  "All  riglbti 
Hans  I  go  ahead  !  "  ^____^ 

DIROE  FOR  A  SOLDIER. 

IN  MBMORT  OF  OBN.  PHILIP  nhMKT* 

t 

BT  OBOBOB   H.   BOXBB. 

Closb  his  eyes ;  his  work  is  done  I  .\k 

What  to  him  is  friend  or  foeman» 
Rise  of  moon,  or  set  of  sun. 
Hand  of  man,  or  kiss  of  woman  ^ 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  I 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  kiur#  I 
Lay.  him  low  1 


»     1 


As  man  inay,  he  fought  his  fight, 

I'rovcd  his  truth  by  his  endeavor  | 
Let  him  sleep  in  solemn  night, 
Sleep  forever  and  forever. 

Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  1 
Whkt  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  knofWt 
Lay  him  low  t  '  , 

Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars^ 

Roll  tlie  drum  and  firo  the  volley  I 
What  to  him  are  all  our  wars. 
What  but  death  bemocking  folly  } 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
Wnat  cares  he }  he  cannot  know  t 
Lay  him  low ! 

Leave  him  to  God's  watching  eye^ 

Trust  him  to  the  hand  that  made  biniL*  ' 
Mortal  love  weeps  idly  by :  ^ 

God  alone  has  power  to  aid  him. 

Lay  hira  low,  lay  him  low,  ; . 

In  the  clover  or  the  mow  I ,  , 

What  cares  ho  ?  he  cannot  knoir  t 
Lsjhimlowr 
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Thb  Bbdfobd  Bot  ^^Alex.^-— At  the  bat- 
tle of  Wincbeeter  a  young  soldier  was  detailed 
for  duty  in  guarding  army  proprty.  He  stood 
to.  bis  post  untU  about  the  time  his  regiment 
made  its  famous  charge,  when  he  **  made  a 
break "  for  that  regiment,  joined  it,  an^l  helped 
in  the  two  desperate  charges  that  decided  the 
day.  The  young  soldier  was  brought  before  a 
oourt-martial,  and  he  came  up  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  face,  and  between  sobs  said :  '*  You 
may  shoot  me  if  you  must,  but  'dad'  told  me, 
on  leaving  home,  that  when  there  was  any  fight- 
ing going  on  I  must  be  in  the  thickest,  and  I 
was.  Now,  if  you  want  vour  *  stuff'  guarded 
when  there  is  a  fight,  somebody  besides  me  must 
do  it"  The  boy  "  Alex,"  of  Bedford,  was  let  off 
on  that  plea,  and  after  ever  proved  one  of  the 
best  soldiers  in  his  regiment. 


Thb  Life  and  Death  of  a  Patbiot  Sol- 
^  DIBR.- — A  surgeon  in  one  of  the  military  hos- 
pitals at  Alexandria;  writes  in  a  private  note: 
,'' Our  wounded  men  bear  their  sufferings  no- 
bly; I  have  hardly  heard  a  word  of  complaint 
from  one  of  them.  A  soldier  from  the  '  stem 
and  rock-bound  coast'  of  Maine  —  a  victim  of 
tbe  slaughter  at  Fredericksburg — lav  in  this  hos- 
pital, his  life  ebbing  away  from  a  ratal  wound. 
tie  had  a  father,  brothers,  sisters,  a  wife,  a  little 
boy  of  two  or  three  years  of  age,  on  whom  his 
heart  seemed  set  Half  an  hour  before  he  ceased 
tq  breathe,  I  stood  by  his  side,  holding  his  hand. 
He'  was  in  the  full  exercise  of  his(  intellectual 
faculties,  and  was  aware  that  he  had  but  a  very 
brief  time  to  live.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
message  to  leave  for  his  dear  ones  at  home,  whom 
he  loved  so  weU.  '  Tell  them,'  said  he,  *  how  I 
died  —  they  know  how  I  lived  I ' " 


Calling  on  President  Lincoln. — An  officer 
under  the  Government  called  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  accompanied  bv  a  clerical  friend.  <'  Mr. 
President,"  said  he,  "  allow  me  to  present  to  you 

my  friend,  the  Rev.  M.  F.,  of  ^ .    Mr.  F.  has 

expressed  a  desire  to  see  you,  and  have  some 
conversation  with  you,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  the 
means  of  introducing  liiin."  The  President  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  F.,  and  desiring  him  to  be  seated, 
took  a  seat  himself.  Then, — ^his  countenance 
having  assumed  an  expressioE^of  patient  waiting, 
-—he  said,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say."  *'  O,  bless  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  F., 
**!  have  nothing  special  to  say.  I  merely  called 
to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  and,  as  one  of  the 
milfion,  to  assure  you  of  my  hearty  sympathy  and 
support"  "My  dear  sir,"  said  the  President, 
rising  promptly,  his  face  showing  instant  relief, 
and  with  both  hands  grasping  that  of  his  visitor, 
''  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you,  indeed.  I  thought  you  had  come  to 
preach  to  me  I "         

*A  Tennessee  Hebo. — There  are  many  names 
\bl  Tennessee,  and  particularly  in  the  eMtem  por- 


tion of  that  State,  which  the  loyal  people  will  not 
let  die.  They  will  be  read  and  thought  of  in  the 
far  future  as  the  present  generation  look  back  at 
the  demigods  of  the  Hevolution.  A  letter  from 
Gncinnati,  of  recent  date,  gives  some  account  of 
one  of  those  noble-hearted  Tennesseeans  ;  and  as 
the  story  came  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  man,  it  is 
probably  truthful.  The  writer  states  that  among 
the  rebel  prisoners  at  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio,  was 
one  named  Neil,  who,  when  asked  how  he  came 
to  be  a  rebel,  stated  that  the  secessionists  scared 
him  into  it. 

He  had  been  a  postmaster  in  Van  Buren  Coun- 
ty, Tennessee,  and  a  Union  man.  The  rebels  held 
uiree  elections  in  that  county,  but  got  hardly  a 
solitary  vote  in  Neil's  precinct.  Fnraged  at  tliis, 
they  impoited  a  force  of  soldiers,  and  began  to 
lynch  unarmed  Unionists.  This  style  of  proce- 
dure made  some  converts,  but  it  .was  witlistood. 
Amotkg  the  victims  Neil  spoke  of  —  and  as  he 
knew  Uiat  he  was  dying,  he  reminded  his  hearers 
of  his  obligation  to  speak  the  simple  truth  — 
was  the  martyr  patriot  whose  history  he  thus  re- 
cited: 

There  was  in  Van  Buren  County  an  old  Meth- 
odist preacher  of  a  great  deal  of  ability,  named 
Cavender.  He  was  from  the  first  a  most  deter- 
mined Union  man;  and  as  his  influence  in  the 
county  was  ^at,  they  determined  to  make  an 
example  of  him,  and  eet  him  out  of  the  way.  80 
they  took  him  out  of  his  house,  put  a  rope  around 
his  neck,  set  him  upon  a  horse,  and  led  him  into 
a  forest  They  then  told  him  that  unless  hn 
would  publicly  renounce  his  Unionism,  they  would 
hang  him.  Cavender  replied,  "  Ood  gave  me  my 
breath  to  bear  witness  to  his  truth ;  and  when  I 
must  turn  it  to  the  work  of  lies  and  crime,  it  is 
well  enough  to  yield  it  up  to  Him  who  gave  it" 

They  then  asked  him  if  he  had  any  parting  re- 
quest. He  said  "  he  had  no  hope  that  they  would 
attend  to  anything  he  might  ask."  They  said 
they  would.  He  then  desired  that  they  wouhl 
take  his  body  to  liis  daughter,  with  the  request 
that  she  would  lay  it  bcbide  the  remains  of  his 
wife.  They  then  said,  "  It's  time  to  go  to  your 
prayers."  He  replied,  "  I  am  not  one  of  the  sort 
who  has  to  wait  until  a  rope  is  round  his  neck  to 
pray."  Then  they  said,  *'Come,  old  man,  no 
nonsense}  if  you  don't  swear  to  stand  by  the 
Confederacy,  you'll  have  to  hang,"  at  the  same 
time  tying  the  rope  to  a  branch. 

The  old  man  said,  **  Hang  away."  One  then 
gave  a  blow  with  a  will  to  tne  horse  upon  which 
Cavender  sat ;  the  horse  sprang  forward,  and  the 
faithful  servant  of  God  and  his  country  passed 
into  eternity.  You  will  i*emember  that  they  said 
they  would  fulfil  his  last  request  Well,  they  tore 
the  flesh  off  his  bones  and  threw  it  to  the  hogs ; 
his  heart  was  cut  out,  and  lay  in  a  public  place 
till  it  rotted.  Can  it  be  wondered  if  few  ^ire 
strong  enough  to  resist  their  only  legitimate  arga* 
mcnts  for  rebellion  P 


A  Lieutenant  was  promenading  in  ftill  uni- 
ibrm  one  day,  and  approaching  a  volunteer  od 
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■entry,  who  challenged  him  with,  ''Haiti  Who 
comea  there  P  "  The  Lieutenant,  with  contempt 
in  every  lineament  of  his  face,  expresscfd  his-  ire 
with  an  indignant,  **  Asa  ! "  The  sentry's  reply, 
apt  and  quick,  came, "  Advance,  ass,  and'  give  the 
countersign."  ^   -  ^ 

*'  A  Oeiswold  tor  an  Alabama." — There  is 
a  beautiful  thought  in  the  address  of  the  ladies 
of  England  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Stowe :  "  You  have 
sent  us  the  Oriswold  for  the  Alabama."  Not  *'  a 
lioland  for  an  Oliver,"  not  tit  for  tat,  but  good 
for  evil.  Let  it  pass  into  a  saying  in  cur  moth- 
er tongue,  "  A  Oriswold  for  an  Alabama,"  when 
good  is  returned  for  eviL* 


Emma  Sanson  op  Cherokee. — The  follow- 
ing is  the  story  of  her  exploit,  as  related  by  Oen. 
Forrest  to  a  party  of  his  friends  at  Chattanooga : 

Our  readers  linve  doubtless  seen  one  or  two 
short  versions  of  the  romantic  part  played  by  the 
above.named  indomitable  girl,  in  tne  great  raid 
of  Oen.  Forrest  from  Murfreeftboro',  Tenc,  to 
llome,  Oa.,  in  pursuit  of  Streight's  cavalry ;  but 
never  the  story  as  related  by  the  General  himself. 
The  romantic  and  heroic  conduct  of  Miss  San- 
som  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  the  survivors 
of  this  war ;  and  we  are  pleased  in  this  connec- 
tion to  add,  by  late  action  of  the  Legislature  of 
O'lir  Slate,  she  has  been  granted  a  valuable  dona- 
tion of  land,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  the 
undaunted  bravery  and  fearless  patriotism  she 
evinced  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  The  editor 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  remembers  the  sto- 
ry, as  related  by  Gen.  Forrest,  shortly  after  the 
capture  of  Streight  and  his  command,  and  says : 

He  had  been  pursuing  the  enemy  all  day,  and 
was  close  upon  their  heels,  when  the  pursuit  was 
effectually  cnecked  by  the  destruction,  by  the  en- 
emy, of  a  bridge  over  a  deep  creek,  which,  for  the 
time,  separated  pursuer  and  pursued.  The  coun- 
try was  excer.dmgly  wild  and  rugged,  and  the 
banks  of  the  creek  too  steep  for  passage  on  horse- 
back. Gen.  Forrest  rode  up  to  a  modest  little 
farm-house  on  the  road-side,  and  seeing  a  young 
maiden  standing  upon  tlie  little  stoop  in  front  of 
the  dwelling,  he  accosted  her,  and  inquired  if 
there  was  any  ford  or  passage  for  his  men  across 
the  creek,  above  or  below  £e  destroyed  bridge. 
The  young  girl  proceeded  to  direct  him  with  ani- 
mated gesture,  and  cheeks  flushed  with  excitement, 
and  almost  breathless  in  her  eogemess  to  aid  the 
noble  cause  of  the  gallant  Confederate  General. 

It  was  a  scene  for  a  painter  —  the  Southern 
girl,  her  checks  glowing,  and  her  bright  eyes 
flushing  ;  while  her  motlier,  attracted  by  the  col- 
loquy, stood  holding  the  door,  and  gozmg  upon 
the  cavalcude  over  ner  venerable  spectacles,  the 
cavalry  chieftain  restins  his  legs  carelessly  over 
the  saddle  pommel,  his  staff  drawn  up  around 
him,  and  his  weather-worn  veterans  scattere..  in 
groups  about  the  road,  and  some  of  them  actually 

*  During  the  war  the  ship  George  Griswold  was 
teat  to  England  with  a  cargo  for  her  starving  poor. 
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nodding  in  their  saddles  from  ezoessire  £\tifpe. 
After  some  further  inquny.  Gen.  Forrest  askrd 
the  young  lady  if  she  wotld  not  mount  behiod 
him,  and  show  him  the  way  to  the  ford.  She 
hesitated,  and  turned  her  mother  an  inquirtT'g 
look.  The  mother,  with  a  deli'»oy  becoming  s 
prudent  parent,  ratlier  seemed  toolnect  to  wr  * 
going  with  the  soldiers.  **  Mother,"  she  said,  , 
'*  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  myself  with  as  brave  a 
man  as  Gen.  Forrest.*' 

"But,  my  dear,  folks  wDl  talk  about  you." 
*'Let  them  ta.k,"  responded  the  heroic  girl;  *'I 
must  go."  And  with  that  she  lightly  sprang  upon 
the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Forrest  drew  his  met- 
tled charger  near  her ;  she  grasped  the  hero  fear- 
lessly about  the  waiat,  and  sprang  up  behind  him ; 
and  away  they  went  —  over  brake  and  bramble, 
through  the  giade,  and  on  towards  the  ford.  The 
route  was  a  difHcult  one,  even  for  as  experienced 
a  rider  as  Forrest ;  but  liis  fair  young  companion 
and  guide  held  her  teat,  like  an  experienced  norse- 
woman,  and  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  fear. 
At  length  thev  drew  near  to  the  ford.  Upon  the 
Iiigh  ridge  above,  the  quick  eye  of  Forrest  de- 
scried Ule  Yankee  sharpshooters,  dodging  from 
tree  to  tree ;  and  pretty  soon  an  angry  minie 
whistled  by  his  ear. 

"  What  was  that.  Gen.  Forrest  P  '^  asked  the 
maiden. 

•<  Bullets,"  he  replied ; «« are  you  afraid  P  "  She 
replied  in  the  negative,  and  they  proceeded  on. 
At  length  it  became  necessary,  from  the  density  ' 
of  the  undergrowth  and  snags,  to  dismount ;  and 
Forrest  hitched  his  horse,  and  the  girl  preceded 
him,  leading  the  way  herself — remarkmg  that 
the  Yankees  would  not  fire  upon  her  i  and  they 
might  fire,  if  he  went  first  To  this  Forrest  ob- 
iected,  not  wishing  to  screen  himself  behind  the 
brave  girl ;  and  taking  the  lead  himself,  the  two 
proceeded  on  to  the  ford,  under  the  fire  of  the 
Yankee  rcar-piard.  Having  discovered  the  route, 
he  returned,  brought  up  his  axe-men,  and  cleared 
out  a  road,  and  safely  crossed  his  whole  column. 

Upon  taking  leave  of  his  fair  young  guide,  the 
General  asked  if  there  was  anything  he  might  do 
for  her,  in  rctuni  for  her  invaluable  services. 
She  told  him  that  the  Yankees  on  ahead  had  her 
brother  prisoner,  and  if  Gen.  Forrest  would  only 
release  him,  she  should  be  more  than  repaid. 
The  General  took  out  his  watch,  and  examined 
it.  It  Was  just  five  minutes  to  eleven.  ''To- 
morrow,"  hb  said,  "at  five  minutes  to  eleven 
o*clock,  your  brother  shall  be  returned  to  vou.^ 
And  so  the  sequel  proved.  Streight,  witn  his 
whole  command,  was  captured  at  ten  the  next 
morning.  Youn^  Sansom  was  released,  and  de* 
spatched  on  the  fleetest  horse  in  the  command,  to 
return  to  his  heroic  sister,  whose  courage  and 
presence  of  mhid  had  continbuted  so  much  to  the 
success  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ( avail  y 
pursuits  and  captures  known  in  the  world's  lids* 
tory.  ,  


Sergeant  Carney.  —  The  story  of  this  heroM 
preserver  of  the  Ameiican  Hag,  in  the  assault  oik 
Fort  Wagner,  in  July,  186),  is  as  followa.*' 
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Whrni  the  SeiReuitarrived  to  within  about  one 
hundred  yardi  of  the  fort,  —  he  was  with  the  flrnt 
battalion,  wliicb  wa*  in  the  advance  of  iheatorm- 
mg  oolumn,  —  he  received  the  regimental  colora, 
Mia  pieioed  forvrnrd  to  the  front  rank,  near  the 
Colouel,  who  was  leading  the  men  over  the  ditch. 
n«  uys,  a«  tliey  ascended  the  wall  of  tlie  fort,  tho 
laniu  were  full ;  but  ai  aoon  aa  they  reached  the 
top,  "thej  melted  awi^r"  before  the  enemy's  Are, 
"  (umoBt  inatantly."  lie  received  a  ievere  wouud 
'  1  the  thigh,  but  fell  only  upon  liis  knee.     lie 


plauted  the  flaj;  upon  the  uarapet,  lay  down 

the  outer  alone,  that  he  might  ^et  a: '     ' 

ter  aa  poaaible,  nod  there  remained 


much  )he!- 
hulf 


n  hour,  till  the  Second  brigade  came  up.  Hi 
^OpC  the  colon  flying  until  the  second  conflict 
waa  ended.  When  our  forces  ret'red,  he  fol- 
.  lowed,  creeping  on  one  knee,  still  'nolding  up  the 
flag.  It  wus  timt  that  Sergeant  Carney  came  from 
the  field  —  havina  held  the  emblem  of  liberf/ 
over  the  walls  cif  Fort  Wagner  during  the.aan- 
^iaory  conflict  of  the  two  origades  —  and  hav- 
ing received  two  very  severe  wounds,  one  in  the 
thigh,  and  one  in  the  head.  Still  he  refused  to 
give  up  his  sacred  trust  until  he  found  an  officer 
of  bis  regiment. 

When  he  entered  the  field  hospital,  where  his 
wounded  comrades  were  being  brought  in,  they 
cheered  hira  and  tho  oolors.  Though  nearly  ex- 
hausted with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  said,  ■'  Boys, 
tb)  old  flag  never  touched  the  ground." 


A  U&niNQ  Exploit.  — During  a  scout  of  the 
Tenth  Michigan  cavalry,  in  Flatt  Valley,  Tenn., 
i  detachment  of  ttie  First  Tennessee  Confeder- 
ate cavalry  was  discovered.  Having  ascertained 
their  number,  company  D  dismounted,  and  ad- 
vanced OB  skirmishers,  firing  several  volleys, 
Tho  enemy  were  followed  about  four  miles,  when 
(ho  pursuit  was  given  up.  Before  the  main  body 
of  Uie  enemy  had  been  discovered,  John  M.  Gil>- 
son,  company  A,  was  acting  as  one  of  the  ad- 
vance viilettus  on  fooL  Aliorseman  rode  into 
the  road,  a  few  rods  in  advance  of  him,  in  out 
uniform,  and,  riding  up,  drew  a  revolver,  and 
informed  John  he  —  "   -  -  -     -     ■■'^■--  --- 


Cat  gun."  '*  Well,"  says  John,  "  I  suppose.!  will 
ve  to  do  it,"  and.  In  bringing  hia  rejieater  from 
his  shoulder,  he  threw  a  ball  into  the  barrel, 


cocked  his  piece,  and  shot  hia  captor  through  the 
heart,  took  his  horse,  and  saddle,  and  revolver, 
and  took  them  to  the  company. 

A  «  FBE3SBD  "  Texam.  —  A  soldier  belonging 
to  the  army  of  Qen.  Dick  Taylor,  who  was  cf  ~ 
lured  after  the  battle  at  Pleasant  Uill,  La., 
btmg  carried  into  the  national  camp,  staled  diat 
hs  was  born  in  Indiana. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  be  in  a  Texas  regi- 

"  Pressed  in." 

"'K'hy  didn't  you  run  away  belbro  you  were 
,    MmoiiphJdf  ' 
j-- .    "  iMM  to,  but  tbej  OMght  ma.'    Tbey  bunted 


with  doga,  sir.  When  I  was  put  into  the 
ranks,  I  told  them  I  would  dn  my  common  duly, 
and  that  I  would  never  kill  a  Union  soldier.  B«- 
fore  I  was  taken  to-day,  I  was  sent  out  to  skir- 
mish  on  the  left,  and  I  know  where  every  bnU  I 
Bred  struck  —  in  the  trees,  sir --and  all  the 
while  the  Sixteenth  Indiaia  boys,  bom  in  mv  own 
State,  were  firing  at  me  like  — >-.  Three  oftlteir 
bullets  came  so  near  me,  that  T  thought  each 
I  was  to  be  a  dend  man.  But  now,  I  thank 
the  Icid,  I'ji  ull  righL    You  couldn't  give  ma  a 


cideiit  in  vene ;    but  her  young  Italian,  foroad 
the  Austrian  service,  was  no  more  of  a  hero 
tliSL  the  homely  Ilooaier  who  pUyed  his  part  ao 
wcL  at  "  C.-uinp's  Comer." 


WcRsmpoPTnE  Neqboes.  —  Acorrespond- 
ent  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  gives  an  iutereHting  ac- 
count of  the  religious  meetings  of  negroes,  in 
which  singing  is  the  favorite  exercise.  They 
have  a  greot  vniiety  of  sacred  soii^,  which  they 
ling  and  she  jt  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and 
never  grow  weary.  A  favoiite  melody  is,  "  Roll, 
Jordan,  roll ;  " 

Little  children  litting  on  the  tree  of  life, 
To  hear  when  Jordan  roil  j 

O,  roll,  Jordan,  roll ;  roll,  Jordan.  roU ' 
We  march  tho  angel  marcb;  O,  march  :ho  snpl 

On !  my  soul  i*  rising  heavenward,  to  hear  whea 

Jordan  roll, 
0  my  brother  1  aitting  on  the  tree  of  tiff. 

To  hear  when  Jordan  roll,  &e. 
Sititcr  llaxj  sitting  ou  the  tree  of  life. 

To  hear  when  Jordan  roll,  Ac." 

he  verses  vary  only  in  the  recitative.    If  Hr. 

i:b  is  a  visitor,  he  will  hear,  "  Mr.  Jonea  is 

aitting  on  the  tree  of  life."    Alt  of  the  persons 

present  are  introduced  to  the  tree  of  life  —  Nan- 
cy, James,  and  Saucho.  There  is  no  pause  g  lie- 
fore  the  last  roil  is  ended,  the  one  giving  tlia 
recitative  places  another  brother  or  sister  on  the 
tree,  and  then  Jord^  rolls  again.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuous retrain,  till  all  have  hod  tlicir  turn  upon 
the  tree. 

A  weird  plantation  refrain,  in  a  minor  key,  is, 
"  Down  in  the  Lonesome  Valley."  This  has  also 
a  recitative  and  choms; 

•'  My  aiiiter,  don't  you  want  to  get  retlgion  f 

Oo  dawn  in  the  lonesome  valley. 

Go  down  in  the  lonesomQ  valley, 

On  down  in  thu  loiie^oine  vallev,  my  Lord, 

To  ni>«t  my  Jesuii  there." 
As  the  song  goes  on  the  erti-iaiasm  rises. 
Tliey  siug  louder  and  stronger.  Tte  one  glvinij 
tlie  recitative  leoils  otf  with  morr  viL'tir,  and  the 
chorus  rolls  with  an  increasing  voliime.  Thef 
beat  '.ime  at  first  with  their  Icct,  then  with  their 
hand).  William  cannot  sit  still.  He  rises,  be- 
gins a  shuffle  with  his  feet,  ietkiiig  his  arms. 
Ann,  a  short,  thick<cot,  pure-hlooded  lilnek  t  o- 
man,  weaiiug  a  tbeoked  ^ngham  diess,  and  tii 
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apron  wbioh  was  onoe  a  window  eurtain,  can  no 
longer  keen  her  neat  She  claps  her  hands,  makes 
a  short,  ouick  jerk  of  her  body  on  the  unaccented 
part  of  tne  measure,  keeping  exact  time.  Cath- 
arine and  Sancho  catch  the  inspiration.  We 
push  the  centre  table  aside  to  give  them  room. 
They  go  round  in  a  circle,  singing,  shuffling, 
jerking,  shouting  louder  and  louder.  Those  upon 
the  seats  respond  more  vieorously,  keeping  time 
with  feet  ana  hands.  William  seems  in  a  trance ; 
his  eyes  are  fixed,  yet  he  goes  on  into  a  double 
shuffle.  Every  joint  in  his  body  seems  to  be 
hung  on  jnres.  Feet,  legs,  arms,  head,  body, 
jerk  like  a  dancinff  dandy  Jack.  Sancho  enters 
uito  the  praise  with  his  whole  heart,  clasping  his 
hands,  looking  upward  and  outward  upon  the 
crowd  as  if  they  were  his  children,  and  tie  a  pa- 
triarch. His  countenance  beams  with  joy.  He 
is  all  but  carried  away  with  the  excitement  of  the 
moment.  So  it  ^foen  on  till  nature  is  exhausted. 
When  the  meeting  breaks  up,  the  sinsers  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  shakinff  hands  all  round, 
keeping  time  to  the  tune,  **  There's  a  meeting 
here  to-night*'  ^ 

Tub  Battle  at  Paducah.  —  When  the  re- 
fusal of  Col.  Hicks  was  communicated  to  Oen. 
Forrest,  a  ^neral  charge  was  ordered,  and  away 
the  whole  hne  dashed  upon  the  works.  The  fort 
is  a  small,  low  earth-work,  surrounded  by  a  shal- 
low ditch.  The  fierce  onslaught  was  met  b}  a 
sheet  of  flame  from  the  fort,  which  made  many 
of  the  assailants  bite  the  dust,  but  it  stayed  them 
not  —  on  they  came,  yelling  like  demons,  many 
of  them  (Tossing  the  ditch,  and  were  killed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  fort,  before,  broken  and  repulsed, 
the  thinned  ranks  of  the  enemy  sullenly  retired. 

The  itharpshooters  in  the  houses  which  com- 
manded the  fort  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon 
the  garrison,  while  the  volleys  from  the  main 
body  were  almost  continuaL  Four  or  five  times 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening  was  the  attack 
renewed,  and  each  time  successfully  repulsed, 
until  the  whole  ground  between  the  fort  and  the 
town  was  covered  with  the  slain  and  wounded. 
The  artillery  of  the  fort  was  by  no  means  idle 
during  this  time,  but  was  dividing  its  attention 
between  the  attacking  party  and  the  houses 
which  contained  the  sharpshooters,  whom  they 
finally  dislodged,  and  destroyed  the  buildings  to 
prevent  their  again  being  made  hiding-places  for 
rebel  soldiers.  The  final  charge  was  made  at 
seven  o'clock,  after  which  Forrest  retired  beyond 
gun-shot,  and  took  refuge  in  the  city  among  the 
buildings. 

A  number  of  citizens  went  into  the  fort,  and 
fought  bravely  during  the  whole  engagement 
One  took  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety,  when  he 
took  his  place  with  the  soldiers  behind  the  ram- 
parts. In  the  early  part  of  the  action,  a  ball  se- 
verely wounded  him  in  the  arm,  but  he  refused 
to  give  up  so  long  as  a  rebel  was  in  siffht,  and 
ooitinued  to  fight  until  the  enemy  retired.  After 
the  second  repulse,  one  of  the  Kentucky  cavalry- 
men rushed  out  of  the  fort,  and  found  the  body  of 
his  brother,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  first  charge. 


Many  of  the  citizens  could  not  oross  the  riveir 
before  the  battle  commenced.  Of  tliese,  several 
ladies  sought  refuge  under  the  bluff',  out  of  i^nge 
of  shot  A  rebel  sharpshooter,  knowing  thai  we 
Federals  would  not  harm  Uie  ladies,  sought  ref- 
uge in  the  crowd,  and  firom  bfkhind  his  new-fash- 
ioned breastwork  ^  opened  fine  upon  one  of  the 
gun-boats.  This  was  borne  as  long  as  possible, 
until  a  shot  was  lerit  into  the  bank  a  few  feet 
above  their  heads,  when  the  women  ran  shriek- 
ing for  otlier  shelter,  and  Mr.  lleb.  did  the  tallest 
running  on  record. 

In  Broadway,  a  crowd  of  women  oolliected ;  be- 
hind them  stood  a  rank  of  rebels,  who  kppt  up 
an  incessant  fire  upon  the  boats.  Several  shellB 
were  sent  over  their  heads,  but  the  women  stood 
their  ground,  protecting  the  scoundi'els  behind 
them.  Finally  a  shot  fell  in  their  inidst,  Jail- 
ing one  young  woman,  and  woUnding  several 
rebels.  ^ 

Little  respect  was  paid  to  a  man's  sentiments 
—  sympathizers'  stores  suffered  about  equally 
with  Union  men's.  Immense  booty  was  obtained 
and  carried  off — the  amount  of  loss  can  hardly 
be  estimated.  There  is  one  instance,  however, 
which  occurred,  in  which  they  showed  some  little 
regard  for  a  friend  —  nearly  every  horse  and  mule 
in  the  city  was  taken,  except  a  few  belonging  to 
the  Government  —  it  was  believed  that  those  oe- 
longed  to  a  strong  rebel  sympathizer,  and  on  that 
account  the  horses  were  not  taken. 

Firing  from  the  gun-boats  and  the  fort  and 
tk"  rebel  artillery  continued  at  intervals  .  until 
nea  midnight  on  Friday,  alter  which  all  became 
quiet,  and  scarce  a  shot  was  heard  till  after  the 
retreat  of  Forrest,  which  occurred  on  Saturday, 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemooiu 
The  enemy  retired  towards  Mayfield,  tearing  up 
the  railroad  track  in  his  rear.  A  large  numbn 
of  houses  were  set  on  fire,  both  by  shells  and  by 
the  rebels.  The  first  destroyed  were  some  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  Government, — set  in  flames 
by  the  rebels,  —  others  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, until  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  houses  of 
various  descriptions  were  burned  to  the  ground. 

When  the  oattle  was  Over,  it  was  found  that 
the  ammunition,  both  in  the  fort  and  on  the  gun- 
boats, was  nearly  expended.  Little  or  no  pro- 
vision was  in  the  fort,  and  tlie  men  sadly  wanted 
food  after  their  arduous  labors.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  tne  battle  reached  this  city,  reenforce- 
ments  were  despatched  to  Paducah,  as  well  as 
ammunition  and  provisions.  When  the  pro- 
visions orrived,  Col.  Hicks  sent  a  full  supply  to 
the  suffering  citizens,  and  had  it  distriouted 
among  the  hungry  crowd  of  women  and  children 
on  the  Illinois  shore. ' 

The  rebel  Brig.-Gen.  Thompson  was  shot 
through  the  head,  while  on  his  horse  near  the 
fort,  during  the  fight.  After  falling  to  the  eround, 
a  shell  struck  him  in  the  abdomen,  and  blew  him 
to  pieces.  His  spinal  column  was  found  seversl 
feet  from  his  mangled  body. 

Towards  evening  the  emmurition  in  the  fort 
became  well  nigh  exhausted.  When  -this  was 
iiscovered,  Col.  liicki  c^dercd  'Jiat|  should  am- 
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mnitloii  ran  oot;  th*  worlu  tbonld  be  defended 
with  the  b*ronei  m  lonir  m  a  men  remained 
alive.  

''  FoUAaiNO.  —  A  member  of  a  WuconBin  regi- 
ment related  the  following :  Our  boys  aometimeB 
eome  great  trioka  over  tne  aeceth  planters  for 
the^purpoae  of  aeouring  a  price  from  their  hen- 
roosta,  garden,  8co,  The  oiggest  thing  of  the 
Moaon,  In  this  line  of  busineia,  happened  a  few 
weeks  since.  Some  of  the  boys  hoa  been  roving 
around  the  country  on  a  kind  of''  reconnoissance, 
and  smong  lother  matters  of  interest,  they  discov- 
ered, in  the  ffarden  of  a  certain  farm-house,  three 
or  four  bee-nivos,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
moat  dclidoua  honey.  On  oonauftation,  it  was 
determined  that  that  honey  ahould  be  *'oonfla- 
oated/'  and  contribute  to  aweeten  the  sugary 
teeth  of  the  ))rave  sons  of  Mara  who  captured  it. 
Their  plans  were  laid,  and  the  expedition  was  to 
oome  off  on  a  certain  night  The  night  proved 
favorable  to  their  design  —  so  dark  that  nothing 
but  a  "  stack  of  black  cats  "  could  excel  it  in  the 
bitenseness  of  its  darkness.  The  party  of  ten  or 
twelve  started  firoro  camp,  and  oiler  a  number 
of  arousing  adventures,  reached  their  destina- 
tion. But  all  the  danger  was  yet  to  oome.  The 
house  waa  protected  by  two  guards.  To  over- 
oome  this  dilHoulty,  thev  had  to  resort  to  strategy. 
They  placed  guards  or  tlieir  own  at  each  door, 
and  notified  tne  occupants  of  the  house  that  tliey 
were  under  arrest  on  some  terrible  charge,  and 
at  the  same  time  admonished  them  to  keep  quiet, 
and  to  stay  witldn  doors,  and  that  an  officer  would 
soon  be  around  to  make  tlie  search.  In  the  mean 
time  the  balance  of  tlie  uarty  were  scampering 
•If  with  tlteir  prises,  —  oil  made  secure,  —  the 
self-constituted  guard  withdrew,  and  it  was  not 
lIU  the  next  morning  that  the  frightened  rebels 
(bund  out  the  sod  navoo  that  had  been  made 
amongst  their  potatoes,  honey,  and  barn-yard 
(bwla  oy  tlie  *'raaoally  Yankees." 


««BIN   FBSTB   BURQ   I8T   UNSER  QOTT.' 
■T  JOHN  o.  WHiTTimm, 

»  * 

..    Wi  wait  beneath  the  ftimaoe  blast 
The  pangs  of  transformation } 
Not  palnleisly  doth  Ood 


t  t 
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And  mould  anew  the  nation. 

Hot  bums  the  ftre 

AVhtre  wrongs  expii% ; 

Nor  spares  the  bond 

That  DtHn  the  land 
Uproots  the  ancient  eviU 

The  band-breadth  doud  the  sagee 

Its  Uoody  rain  Is  dropping ; 
The  poison  plant  the  fiithers  spared 
AU  ^im  is  overtopping. 

East.  West*  BouUk,  North* 
It  ouTMs  the  earth : 
AU  justiee  dka* 
And  fraud  and  lise 
lift  «aj  In  Its  siMiow. 


IVhat  gives  the  wheat  field  blades  ef 

What  points  the  rebel  cannon  } 
What  sets  the  roaring  rabble's  hbel 
On  the  old  star-spangled  pennon? 
What  breaks  the  oath 
Of  the  men  of  the  8«uth  } 
What  whets  the  knife 
For  the  Union's  life }  — 
Hirk  ist  the  answer :  —  SukvimT  t 

fhen  waste  no  blows  on  hsser  foes^ 

In  strife  ur  worthy  freemen : 
God  lifts  to-(*ay  the  veil,  and  shows 
The  features  of  the  demon  1 
O  North  and  South, 
Its  victims  both. 
Can  ye  not  cry, 
"  Let  Slavery  die  I  *• 
.  Acd  Union  find  m  freedom  } 

What  though  the  cast-out  spirit  tear 

The  nation  in  his  going } 
We  who  have  shared  the  guilt,  must 
The  pabg  of  his  o'erthrowing  I 
Whate'er  the  Iohs, 
Whate'er  the  cross, 
Shall  they  complain 
Of  present  pain, 
Who  trust  in  God's  hereafter  } 


For  who  that  leans  on  Ilis  right  arm 

Was  eyer  yet  forsaken  } 
What  righteous  cause  can  suffer  hum^ 
U  He  its  part  has  taken } 
Though  wild  and  lovidt 
And  dark  the  cloud. 
Behind  its  folds 
His  hand  upholds 
The  calm  sky  of  to-morrow  I 

Above  the  maddening  cry  for  blood, 

Above  the  wild  war-drumming 
Let  Freedom's  voice  be  heard,  with  gomi 
The  evil  overcoming. 

Give  prayer  and  purse 
To  sUy  'fhe  Curse,  ^ 

^Vh•'>6e  wrong  we  share, 
Whose  shame  we  hear. 
Whose  cud  shall  gladden  heaven  I 

In  vain  the  bells  of  war  shall  ring 

Of  triumphs  and  reTengee, 
While  still  is  spared  the  e^  thing 
That  seirers  and  estranges. 
But  blest  the  ear 
That  yet  shall  hear 
The  jubilant  bell 
That  rings  the  kneU 
Of  Slavery  frnver  1 

Thmt  let  the  selfish  Up  be  dnmbb 

And  hushed  the  breath  of  sn^bingi 
Before  the  joy  of  peace  must  oomo 
The  pains  of  purifying. 
God  give  usgrace» 
Bach  in  his  maoe 
To  hear  his  let. 
And,  murmui  jig  nol^ 
Aidure^  and  wait,  andlaboi  I 
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Thv  Esoafb  fxom  thb  Libbt. — The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  given  bv  the  Union  oiBcerai 
who  succeeded  in  reaching  tne  Federal  lines,  after 
their  escape  from  Richmond,  iii  February,  1864 : 

Over  two  months  previous  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  plan,  the  officers  confined  in  Libby 
PriHoii  conceived  the  idea  of  eflecting  their  own 
fxchnn^e;  and  after  the  motter  had  been  seri- 
ously (Uscussed  by  some  seven  or  eight  of  them, 
they  undertook  to  dig  for  a  distance  towards  a 
sewer  running  into  the  basin.  This  they  proposed 
doing  by  commencing  at  a  point  in  the  cellar,  near 
a  chimney.  This  cellar  was  immediately  under 
the  hospital,  and  was  the  receptacle  for  refuse 
straw,  thrown  from  the  beds  when  they  were 
chauged,  and  for  other  refuse  matter.  Above  the 
hospital  was  a  room  for  officers,  and  above  that 
yet  another  room.  The  chimney  ran  through  all 
these  rooms  ;  and  the  prisoners  who  were  m  the 
secret,  improvised  'a  rope,  and  night  after  night 
let  working  parties  down,  who  successfully  pros- 
ecuted theur  excavating  operations. 

The  dirt  was  hid  under  the  straw  and  other 
refuse  matter  in  the  cellar,  and  it  was  trampled 
down  so  as  not  to  present  too  great  a  bulk. 
When  the  working  party  had  got  to  a  considera- 
ble distance  under  CTound,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
haul  the  dirt  back  by  hand,  and  a  spittoon,  which 
had  been  furnished  by  the  officers  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  waa  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  cart. 
li.  string  was  attached  to  it,  and  it  was  run  in  the 
tunnel,  and  as  soon  as  filled  was  drawn  out,  and 
Ihe  dirt  deposited  under  the  straw.  But,  after 
hard  work,  and  digging,  with  finger-nails,  knives, 
snd  chisels,  a  number  of  feet,  the  working  party 
found  themselves  stopped  by  piles  driven  into  the 
ground.  These  were  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter. 
Bnt  they  were  not  discouraged.  Penknives,  or 
any  other  articles  that  would  cut,  were  called  for ; 
and,  after  chipping,  chipping,  chipping  for  a  long 
time,  the  piles  were  severed,  and  the  tunnellers 
commenced  again,  and  in  a  few  moments  reached 
the  sewer. 

But  here  an  unexpected  obstacle  met  their  far- 
ther progress.  The  stench  from  the  sewers  and 
tde  flow  o{  filthy  water  was  so  great  that  one  of 
t^e  party  Taintea,  and  was  dragged  out  more  dead 
t'uon  alive,  and  the  project  in  tiiut  direction  had  to 
ba  abandoned.  The  failure  was  communicated  to 
a  few  others  besides  those  who  had  first  thought 
of  escape,  and  then  a  party  of  seventeen,  after 
viewing  the  premises  and  surroundings,  concluded 
to  tunnel  under  Carey  Street  On  the  opposite 
side  of  this  street  from  the  prison  was  a  sort  of 
carriage-house,  or  out-house,  and  the  project  was 
to  dig  under  the  street  and  emerge  from  under  or 
near  the  house.  There  was  a  high  fence  around 
it,  and  the  guard  was  outside  of  this  fence.  The 
prisoners  then  commenced  to  dig  at  the  other  side 
of  the  cnimney ;  and  after  a  few  handfuls  of  dirt 
had  bei;n  removed,  thev  found  themselves  stopped 
by  a  stofke  wall,  which  proved  afterwards  to  be 
tuiee  feev  tnirk.  The  party  were  by  no  means 
daunted,  a;d  vitn  penknives  and  pocket-knives 
they  oon:m«n«xu.  perationi  upon  the  stone  and 
mortar. 


After  nineteen  days'  and  nigfats'  hard  work,  tliey 
again  struck  the  earth  beyond  the  wall  and  pushed 
their  work  forward.  Here,  tco,  fafter  thejr  had 
got  some  distahce  uiider  grouna,)  the  friendly 
spittoon  was  brought  into  requisition,  and  the 
dirt  was  hauled  out  in  small  quantities.  After 
digging  for  some  days,  the  question  arose  wheth- 
er they  had  not  reached  the  point  aimed  at }  and 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  test  the  matter,  Capt.  Gal- 
lagher, A  tne  Second  Ohio  regiment,  pretended 
that  he  had  a  box  in  the  carriage-house  over  the 
way,  and  desired  to  search  it  out  This  carriage- 
house,  it  is  pre  per  to  state,  was  used  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  bcxcs  and  goods  sent  to  prisoners  from 
the  North,  and  the  recipients  were  often  allowed 
to  po,  under  g^jard,  across  the  street  to  secure 
their  proiierty.  Capt  Gallagher  was  granted 
permission  to  go  there,  and  as  he  walked  across, 
under  guard,  he,  as  well  as  he  could,  paced  off 
the  distance,  and  concluded  that  the  street  was 
about  fifty  feet  wide.  > 

On  the  6th  or  7th  of  February  the  working 
party  supposed  they  had  gone  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, ana  commenced  to  dig  upward.  When 
near  the  surface  they  heard  the  rebel  guardi 
talking  above  them,  and  discovered  they  were 
some  two  or  three  feet  yet  outside  the  fence. 

The  displacing  of  a  stone  made  considerable 
noise,  and  one  of  the  sentinels  called  to  his  com- 
rade and  asked  him  what  the  noise  meant  The 
guards,  after  listening  a  few  minutek,  concluded 
Uiat  nothing  was  wrong,  and  returned  to  their 
beats.  This  hole  was  stopped  up  by  inserting 
into  the  crevice  a  pair  of  old  pantaloons  filled  with 
straw,  and  by  bolstering  the  whole  up  with  boards, 
which  they  secured  from  the  floors,  &o.,  of  the 
prison. 

The  tunnel  was  then  continued  some  six  at 
seven  feet  more;  and  when  the  working  party 
supposed  they  were  about  ready  to  emerge  to 
daylight,  others  in  the  prison  were  informed  that 
there  was  a  way  now  open  for  escape.  One  hun- 
dred and  nine  of  the  prisoners  decided  to  make 
the  attempt  to  get  away.  Others  refused,  fearina 
the  consequences  if  they  were  reci^turedi  and 
lothers  yet  (among  whom  were  Gen.  Neal  Dow) 
declined  to  make  the  attempt,  because  (as  they 
said)  tlicy  did  not  desire  to  have  tlicir  Govern- 
ment back  down  from  its  enunciated  policy  of 
exchange.  CoL  Rose,  of  New  York,  Col.  &en- 
drick,  of  Tenn.,  Capt  Jones,  Lieut  Bradford, 
and  others,  informed  Gen.  Dow  that  they  could 
not  see  how  making  their  escape  would  affect  the 
policy  of  exchange.  Their  prmciple  was,  that  it 
was  their  personal  right  to  escape  if  they  could, 
and  their  duty  to  their  Government  to  nuike  the 
attempt 

About  half  past  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th,  the  prisoners  started  out,  Col.  Rose,  of  New 
York,  leading  the  van.  Before  starting,  the  pris- 
oners had  divided  themselves  into  squads  of  two', 
three,  and  four,  and  each  squad  was  to  take  a 
different  route,  and,  after  thev  were  out,  were  to 
push  for  the  Union  lines  as  fast  as  possible.  It 
WW  the  understanding  thit  the  working  party  wis 
JO  have  an  houi's  start  cf  the  other  prisoners,  and, 
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ooiuequently,  the  rope  ladder  in  the  .cellar  waa 
'  drawn  out.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  hour, 
however,  the  other  prisoners  became  iinpQticnt, 
tnd  were  let  down  through  tkd  chimney  success- 
Adly  into  the  cellar. 

CoL  AV.  P.  Kendrick,  of  West  Tennessee,  CapU 
D.  J.  Jones,  of  the  First  Kentucky  cavalry,  and 
Lieut  K.  Y.  Bradford,  of  the  Second  West  Ten- 
nessee, were  detailed  as  a  rear-guard,  or,  rather, 
to  go  out  last ;  and  from  a  window  CoL  K.  ond 
his  companions  could  see  the  fugitives  walk  out 
of  a  gate  at  the  other  end  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
carriage-house,  and  fearlessly  move  off.  The  ap- 
erture was  so  narrow  that  but  one  man  cculd  get 
through  at  a  time,  and  each  squad  carried  with 
them  provisions  in  a  haversack.  At  midnight  a 
false  alarm  was  created,  and  the  prisoners  made 
considerable  noise  in  getting  to  their  respective 
quarters.  Providentially,  however,  the  guard 
suspected  nothing  wrong,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  exodus  was  again  commenced.  Col.  Kendrick 
tnd  his  companions  looked  with  some  trepidation 
upon  the  movements  of  the  fugitives,  as  some  of 
them,  exercising  but  little  discretion,  moved  bold- 
ly out  on  the  enclosure  into  the  glare  of  the  gas- 
light. Many  of  them  were,  however,  in  citizens' 
dress ;  and  as  all  the  rebel  guards  wear  the  United 
States  uniform,  but  little  suspicion  could  be  ex- 
cited, even  if  the  fugitives  haa  been  accosted  by  a 
guard. 

.  Between  one  and  two  o'clock  the  lamps  were 
eitinguished  in  tl^e  streets,  and  then  the  exit  was 
aiore  safely  accomplished.  There  were  many 
oflicers  who  desired  to  leave,  who  were  so  weak 
•nd  feeble  that  tliey  were  dragp;ed  through  tlie 
tunnel  by  main  force,  and  carried  to  places  of 
safety,  until  such  time  as  tlicy  would  be  able  to 
move  on  their  journey.  At  half  past  two  o'clock, 
Capt  Jones,  Clol.  Kendrick,  and  Lieut  Bradford 
passed  out  in  th^  order  in  which  they  are  named  \ 
and  as  Col.  K.  emerged  hoxa  the  hole,  he  heard 
the  guard  within  a  few  feet  of  him  sing  out, "  Post 
No.  7,  half  past  two  in  the  morning,  and  all's 
well."  CoL  K.  says  he  could  hardly  resist  t)ie 
temptation  of  saying,  "  Not  so  well  as  you  think, 
except  for  the  Yanks."  Lieut  Bradford  was  in- 
Crusted  with  the  provisions  for  this  squad;  and  in 
getting  through  ne  was  obliged  to  leave  bis  hav- 
ersjick  behind  him,  as  he  could  not  get  through 
with  it  upon  him. 

Once  out,  they  proceeded  up  the  street,  keeping 
in  the  shade  of  the  buildings,  and  pansed  east- 
wardly  through  the  city. 

'  A  description  of  the  route  pursued  by  this  par- 
ty, and  of  the  trioulations  through  which  they 
passed,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  rough  time  they 
all  had  of  it.  CoL  Kendrick  had,  before  leaving 
the  prison,  nia])ped  out  his  course,  and  concluded 
that  tlie  best  route  to  take  was  the  one  towards 
Norfolk,  or  Fortress  Moiux>e,  as  there  were  fewer 
rebel  pickets  in  tliat  direction.  They  therefore 
kept  the  Yoik  River  Railroad  to  the  left,  and 
moved  towards  tlie  Chickahoroiny  River.  They 
passed  through  Boar  Swamp,  and  crossed  the  road 
leading  to  Bottom  Bridge.  Sometimes  they  waded 
chrougi^  mud  %nd  water  almost  up  to  their  necks^ 


and  kept  the  Bottum  Bridge  road  to  their  left» 
although  at  times  they  could  see  and  hear  the 
cars  travelling  over  thp  York  River  Road. 

W}iile  passing  thicjgh  the  swamp  neai  th* 
Cliickahominy,  Col.  KendriCk  spramed  his  ankle 
and  fell.  Fortunate,  too,  was  tliat  fall  for  him 
and  his  party ;  for  while  ae  was  lying  there,  one 
of  them  shanced  to  look  jp,  and  saw  in  a  durect 
line  with  tnem,  a  swamp  !iridge ;  and  Ji  the  dim 
outline  they  '.ould  perceive  that  parties  with  mus- 
kets were  p&ising  over  the  bridge.  Ihey  there- 
fore moved  snme  distance  to  the  south ;  and  after 
passing  through  more  of  the  swamp,  reache(i  tl)e 
Chickanominy  about  four  miles  below  Bottom 
Bridge.  Here,  now,  was  a  diiiiculty.  The  river 
ras  only  tventy  feet  wide,  but  it  was  very  deep, 
md  the.  icfugees  were  worn  out  and  fatigued. 
Chancing,  however,  to  look  up,  Lieut.  Bradford 
saw  that  two  trees  had  fallen  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  and  that  their  brandies  were  inter- 
locked. By  crawling  up  one  tree  and  down  the 
other,  the  fugitives  reached  the  east  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy ;  and  CoL  Kendrick  could  not  help 
remarking  that  he  believed  Providence  was  on 
their  side,  else  they  would  not  have  met  that  nat- 
ural bridge. 

llicy  subsequently  learned  from  a  friendly  ne- 
gro that  had  they  crossed  the  bridge  they  had 
seen,  they  would  assuredly  have  been  recaptured, 
for  Capt  Turner,  the  keeper  of  Libby. Prison,  had 
been  out  aud  posted  guards  there,  and  in  fact  had 
alarmed  the  whole  country,  and  got  the  people  up 
as  a  vigilance  committee  to  capture  the  escaped 
prisoners. 

After  crossing  over  this  natural  bridge,  they 
lay  down  on  the  ground  and  slept  until  sutu'ise 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  when  they  continued 
on  their  way,  keeping  eastwardly  as  near  as  they 
could.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  had  nothing  to 
eat,  and  were  almost  famished.  About  noon  of 
the  1  Ith  they  met  several  negroes,  who  gave  them 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  rebel 
pickets,  and  furnished  them  with  food. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  these  fHendly  ne- 
CToes,  they  remained  quietly  in  the  woods  until 
darkness  had  set  in,  when  they  were  furnished 
with  a  comfortable  supper  by  the  negroes,  and 
after  dark  proceeded  on  their  way,  the  negroes 

iwho  everywhere  showed  tlieir  friendship  to  the 
iigitives)  having  first  directed  them  how  to  avoid 
the  rebel  pickets.  That  ni^ht  they  passed  a  camp 
of  rebels,  and  could  plaiiuy  see  the  smoke  and 
camp  fires.  But  their  weaned  feet  gave  out,  and 
they  were  com))elled  to  stop  aud  rest,  having  oidy 
marched  five  miles  that  day. 

They  started  again  at  daylight  on  the  13th,  and 
after  moving  a  while  through  the  woods,  they  saw 
a  negro  woman  working  in  a  field,  and  called  her 
to  them,  and  from  her  received  directions,  aud 
were  told  that  the  rebel  pickets  had  been  about 
there  looking  for  the  fugitives  from  Libby.  Here 
they  lay  low  again,  and  resumed  their  journey 
when  darkness  set  in,  and  marched  five  miles,  but 
belted  until  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when  the 
jc  .mey  was  resumed. 

At  one  point  they  met  a  oegro  In  the  field,  and 
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■he  told  them  that  her  mistreM  was  a  aeoesh  wo- 
man, and  that  she  had  a  aon  in  the  rebel  army. 
The  party,  however,  were  exceedingly  hungry,  and 
they  determined  to  secure  some  food.  This  they 
did  by  boldly  opproaching  the  houso  and  inform- 
ing the  mistress  that  they  were  fugitives  from 
Norfolk,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Butler; 
and  the  secesh  sympathies  of  the  woman  were  at 
ornse  aroused,  and  she  gave  them  of  her  substanoe, 
and  started  them  on  their  way,  with  directions 
how  to  avoid  the  Yankee  soldiers,  who  occasionaUy 
scouted  in  that  vicinity.  This  information  was 
exceedingly  valuable  to  the  refugees,  for  by  it  they 
discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  Union  forces. 

When  about  fifteen  miles  from  Williamsburg, 
the  party  came  upon  the  main  road,  and  found 
the  tracks  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  A  piece  of 
paper  found  by  Capt.  Jones,  satisfied  him  that 
they  were  Union  cavalry;  but  his  companions 
were  suspicious,  and  avoided  the  road,  and  moved 
forward ;  and  at  the  "  Burnt  Ordinary,"  (about 
ten  miles  from  Williamsburg,)  awaited  the  return 
of  the  cavalry  that  had  moved  up  the  road ;  and 
from  behind  a  fence  comer,  where  they  were  se- 
creted, the  fugitives  saw  the  flog  of  the  Union, 
supported  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  which  proved 
to  be  a  detachment  of  CoL  Spear's  Eleventh  Penn- 
sylvania regiment,  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  up  escaped  prisoners.  CoL  Kendrick 
says  his  feelings  at  seeing  the  old  flag  were  inde- 
scribable. 

The  party  rode  into  Williamsburg  with  the  cav- 
alry, where  they  were  quartered  for  the  night,  and 
where  they  found  eleven  others  who  had  escaped 
sufeij.  __ 

A  Wedding  on  Horsbbacs. — The  following 
occurred  at  Battle  Creek,  on  the  Chattanooga 
Railroad,  in  March,  1864 :  A  pair  of  lovers  l>e- 
thought  themselves  of  getting  married,  and  hav- 
ing procured  a  license,  they  set  out  on  horseback. 
They  soon  came  up  to  a  parson  "  setting  "  on  a 
fence,  —  it  seems  ne  did  something  occasionaUy 
at  farming,  —  and  requested  him  to  "  solemnize 
the  sacred  rites  of  matrimony  at  once.''  The 
parson  finally  assented,  and  he  "  setting  "  on  the 
loiice,  and  they  on  Uieir  horses,  the  ''sacred 
rite  "  was  **  solemnized,"  after  which  they  went 
on  their  way  rejoicing. 


A  Hero  indeed.  <: — A  good  deal  of  interest 
was  felt  at  the  time  when  the  Confederate  offi- 
cers, prisoners  on  board  the  "  Mnple  Leaf,"  cap- 
tured that  steamer,  and  made  their  escape  to 
Currituck,  in  North  Carolino.  A  correspondent 
furnishes  the  following  instances  of  heroism  con- 
nected with  the  aflaii*,  the  hero  of  which  is  '^  a 
poor  old  man  bowed  down  with  age  and  poverty." 
The  writer  says : 

"A  few  days  afler  their  escape*  a  squad  of  Fed- 
eral cavalry,  in  scoiiring  the  country  to  arrest 
them,  came  upon  the  subject  of  this  notice  — 
Dempsey  Kight  by  name  ^-  in  the  highway.  A 
small  tin  bucket,  which  the  old  fisherman  was 
carryirg  m  his  hand,  attracted  their  attention. 


They  halted,  and  asked  him  if  he  Itad  not  been 
feeding  the  escaped  rebel  officers.  Too  proud  to 
utter  a  falsehood,  he  unhesitatingly  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Whereupon  they  demanded  of 
him  to  reveal  the  place  oi  their  concealment,  and 
with  threats  and  olows  sought  to  wrest  U  from 
him.  But  the  principle  of  honor  was  too  strong 
in  the  old  man's  bosom,  and  to  all  their  impor- 
tunities he  }aclded  not  —  their  britality  he  could 
not  resist.  They  swoie  they  wouid  have  the  se- 
cret, 31  that  he  should  die.  With  tlus  intention, 
they  hurried  him  aboard  a  gun-boat,  and  again 
tendered  him  the  altsmatives  of  death  or  of 
compliance  with  'heir  wishes.  He  answered 
that  he  was  convinced  tliat  they  intended  to 
hang  him,  but  thet  he  was  resolved  to  die  before 
he  "  Vould  te.l  where  those  officers  were."  Im- 
mediately they  suspended  him  by  the  neck  until 
life  was  nearly  extinct  They  then  cut  him  down, 
and  afler  reviving  luni,  they,  repeated  the  same 
question,  and  received  the  same  answer.  Again 
his  body  hung  in  the  air,  and  when  his  life  was 
far  more  spent  than  before,  they  again  unloosed 
the  ^  halter,  receiving,  as  before,  tne  same  firm 
denial.  Exasperated  to  fury,  they  told  him  that 
this  was  his  only  chance,  and  that  they  would 
not  cut  him  down  again.  Sustained  in  this  hour 
of  sore  trial  by  his  sense  of  honor,  which  was 
stronger  than  his  fear  of  death,  the  old  man  re- 
plied that  he  was  convinced  of  his  approaching 
end,  yet  he  deemed  death  preferable  to  dishonor, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  Ids  fate.  Again, 
and  for  the  third  time,  his  aged  frame  quivered 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  when  he  had  ceased 
to  struggle,  they  once  more  released  him.  Ap- 
plying powerful  stimulants,  they  succeeded  in 
restoring  him,  when,  with  a  determinatipn  worthy 
of  the  elder  Brutus,  he  drew  forth  a*  knife,  and 
attempted,  by  cutting  his  own  throat,  to  free 
himself  from  his  persecutors.  By  violence  lliey 
forced  his  knife  from  him,  when,  by  a  mighty 
eflfort,  he  dashed  the  fiends  aside,  and  plunged 
into  the  boiling  surf  to  drown  himself.  With 
boat-hooks  they  fished  him  up,  and  bfl^ed  by 
his  unyielding  wil.,  they  permitted  him  to  go 
ashore.  This  is  a  true  statement  of  this  infamous 
transaction.  Dempsey  Kight  still  lives,  and  plies 
his  humble  calling  as  a  fisherman,  and  that  he  b 
one  of  Qod's  noblemen  none  will  gainsay."    ,  > 


< 


Incidents  of  the  Fight  at  Beaufort.  — 
On  almost  every  vessel,  after  the  fight,  the  meu 
were  called  aft,  and  publicly  thanked  by. their 
respective  Captains.  On  Uie  ship  "Bienville," 
poiticulor  mention  was  made,  and  special  thanks 
returned,  in  presence  of  the  ship's  company,  to 
William  Uenry  Steele,  a  boy  not  fourteen  years 
old,  who  conaucte(^  himself  with  distinguished 
bravery.  Ue  is  a  powder  boy,  and  not  only 
never  flinched  or  dodged  a  shot,  but  when  two 
men  were  killed  at  his  gun,  he  did  not  turn  pale, 
or  cease  for  an  instant  his  duties,  but  handea  the 
cartridge  he  had  in  hand  to  tlie  gunner,  stepped 
carefully  over  the  boihet,  and  btstened  below  for 
more  airm  jnition* 
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The  case  of  Thoipas  Jackeon,  coxswain  of  the 
**  Wabash/'  deserves  notice.  He  was  struck  by 
a  shot,  or  a  splinter,  which  so  nearly  cut  his  leg 
off  as  to  leave  it  hanging  but  by  a  small  i^ortion 
of  the  muscle  and  skin.  Partially  rising,  and 
leaning  painfully  against  a  gun,  Jackson  glanced 
at  his  mangled  limb,  and  in  an  instant  perceived 
its  hopeless  condition.  Feeling  behind  his  back 
in  his  belt,  where  seamen  always  carry  their 
knives,  he  drew  his  sheath-knife  from  its  leather 
scabbard,  and  deliberately  began  to  saw  away  at 
his  leg ;  but  the  knife  was  duU,  and  he  could  not 
cut  the  limb  off.  As  he  was  borne  below  by  his 
mates,  and  aftei-wards,  he  asked  continually  how 
the  fight  was  going,  and  kept  saying,  **  I  hope 
we'll  win  it ;  I  hope  we'll  win."  In  two  hours  ne 
died,  his  last  words  being  a  wish  for  our  victory 
in  this  battle,  and  a  word  of  thanks  that  he  had 
been  able  to  do  something  for  the  honor  of  the 
"  dear  old  flag." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  for  the  blue- 
jackets, after  the  action,  literally  knew  no  bounds. 
Whenever  a  boat's  crew  of  men-of*war's-men 
came  alongside  a  transport,  there  was  a  rush  to 
the  side  to  catch  a  nearer  view  of  the  gallant 
sailors,  and,  if  possible,  to  clasp  a  tarry  hand ; 
andiwhenever  they  appeared,  the  cheers  were 
franfically  loud,  and  long  drawn  out,  and  the 
brave  Jacks  were  as  happy  and  proud  as  men 
can  be. 


The  Typo  Warriors.  —  The  typos  of  the 
Tlilrteenth  Illinois  regiment  of  volunteers  amused 
themselves  at  Camp  Rolla,  Mo.,  by  printing  a 
paper  entitled  '*  Our  Regiment."  A  correspond- 
ent thus  made  his  shot : 

Hbadquabtkrs  Hkavt  Mud  Imfantht,  \ 
Camp  Rolla,  July  17,  1801.     i 

To  the  Editor  of  Our  Regiment : 

Heavy?  Yes,  sir!  Bound  to  shoot  rebels. 
This  is  the  report.  Cliica^o  boy,  the  undersigned. 
I'm  always  boasting  of  Chicago.  I'm  full  of  fi^ht. 
Although  fighting  is  not  my/V^«,  I  do  not  think 
I  would  stand  being  knocked  du^n.  I  iouied 
this  August  body  in  April,  and  we  May  March 
daily,  for  we  are  getting  stronger  weekly.  I  may 
say  in  good  season,  if  wc  Spring  upon  the  enemy 
he  is  sure  to  Fall,  for  our  Summer-saults  will  be 
a  dosu*  that  will  prove  "  the  Winter  of  his  dis- 
content." He  will  have  to  evacuate.  We  won't 
strike  light,  for  the  South  is  no  match  for  us. 
When  the  country  called  all  hands  to  arfns,  I 

.  thought  it  a  proua  legacy  to  leave  posterity  that 
I  joined  a  division  for  the  Union.  I  set  my  name 
down,  and  there  it  stands.    Nice  uniform.    Had 

.  my  hair  cut  with  a  knife  and  fork.  Red  hair, 
yellow  jacket,  blue  shirt,  white  hat,  plantation 
•liO(!S,  pink  trousers,  bell  buttons  on  behind, 
where  I  never  saw  them  before.  Left  the  city 
under  encouraging  circumstances.  Toothache, 
nail  in  my  shoe,  forgot  my  rations,  something  in 
my  eye.  Chap  in  rear  file  raspinff  my  skins.  Got 
out  of  step  and  hurt  my  instep.  .  Whde  marching, 
washwoman  handed  me  a  bilL  ,  Had  no  money, 


and  she  had  no  sense  — wanted  to  know  when 
our  quarters  were,  .\sked  her  who  gave  the 
order  to  charge.  Bad  boy  on  si'l^wa^k  crying  tut, 
'  Pay  the  poor  woman."  Loaded  the  little  sun* 
of-a  gun  with  abuse,  ond  he  went  off.  Arrived 
at  Camp  Rolla  al*.  right,  nobody  behig  left.  In- 
tentions to  sleep  in  ents,  but  were  intensely 
disappointed  as  we  slept  on  the  grass,  which, 
after  4L,  served  as  well  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses Placed  minute-men  on  watch,  who  moved 
all  hands  ever}*  sccont',  until  we  really  thought  it 
time  to  strike.  Took  my  turn  in  going  round. 
Shot  a  cow  ukd  calf.  <'  'TIS  meet  to  be  here." 
Fighting,  ycu  see,  for  'iie  public  weal,  places  our 
lives  at  stck^.  Took  ihe  nindouarters  into  head- 
quarters. 1 01k  in  >aiicus  snapes  for  rations 
heretofore.  Not  Jew-dishes,  oerg.  Hinmann 
would  like  to  have  some  mutton.  Told  me  to 
9tir  up,  get  a  h:>rse  and  find  a  saddle.  Serg. 
Hinmann's  drilling  is  a  complete  bore,  and  he 
thinks  he  augurs  well  on  the  whole.  Marches 
us  around  in  a  body,  until  he  almost  wears  out 
our  soles.  Makes  our  squad  run  so  we  will  be 
fully  able  to  sail  in  when  we  have  the  enemy  at 
bay.  Of  course  we  have  our  fine  times.  Had 
some  light  reading  sent  me  by  a  Sexton :  "  An- 
nual Report  of  Rose-Hill,"  '*  Ghost  Stories,"  and 
his  business  circular,  with  price  list  of  coffins,  &o. 
I  should  like  to  overtake  that  undertaker.  Serg. 
Hinmann  speaks  disparagingly  of  (nir  literary 
tastes.  Says  the  only  thing  red  in  the  camp  w 
my  nose  —  my  nasal  '*  organ."  I  mention  It  b«» 
cause  it's  a  military  move  to  right  kbuut  fkce. 
Music  by  the  band.  I  must  oome  to  a  full  step 
now  for  a  period.    Flip  flap. 

Yours,  jolly  ani  con-tent-ed, 
•»  G.  N.  L.  Soomr. 


A  Sergeant  Haits  a  Whole  Rebel  Reoi- 
MENT.  -^  Amor  2^  the  beauties  of  the  w&r  in 
Western  Virgicia  was  the  ^^mi^ed-up"  way  in 
which  the  combatants  manceuvre  among  the 
mountains.  Here  is  an  instance  where  a  single 
loyal  soldier  halted  an  entire  rebel  regiment : 

Serg.  Carter,  of  Tippecanoe,  Ohio,  was  upon 
the  post  fu'st  attackea  by  the  enemy.  The  ad- 
vance-guard of  the  Second  Virginia,  (rebel,)  con- 
sisting of  twelve  men,  come  suddenly  upon  him 
and  his  three  companions.  The  bright  moonlight 
revealed  the  flashing  bayonets  of  the  advancing 
regiment.  He  was  suiTOunded  and  separated 
from  his  reserve.  With  great  presence  of  mind 
he  stepped  out  and  challenged :  *'  Halt  I  Who 
goes  there  P  "  The  advance-guard,  supposing 
they  had  come  upon  a  scouting  party  or  their 
own  men,  answered,  '*  Friends,  with  the  counter- 
sign." At  his  order,  *'  Advance,  one,  and  give  the 
countersign,"  they  hc(:itatcd.  He  ro]>eated  tlie 
order  peremptorily,  "  Advance  and  give  the  cc«un- 
tersign  or  ril  blow  you  through."  They  ana  weied, 
without  advancing,  "  Mississii  pi "  "Where  do 
you  belong  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  To  the  Second 
Vii 
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iMM,"  lie  uisiracd,  and  taking  dellberat*  Mm, 
ba  shot  down  hii  questioner. 

Ha  called  for  hu  boys  to  follow  bim,  and 
■pning  down  ft  ledse  of  rock,  while  a  full  volley 
woDt  OTer  hit  bead.  He  beard  hU  compsiiioiia 
nimtnonad  to  Burrender,  and  the  order  given  to 
tbe  Major  to  advance  with  the  regiment  Several 
itniteit  in  puriuit  of  him.  He  nad  to  descend 
the  hill  on  the  lide  towardi  the  eoemv's  camp. 
Vhile  he  eluded  his  puriuera,  he  found  himself 
ill  a  new  danger.  He  had  rot  within  the  enemy's 
CBinn  picket!  I  He  had,  while  running,  torn  ihe 
U.  a.  tVom  hie  cartridge  box,  and  covered  his  belt 

Elate  with  hit  cap  box,  and  ton  the  strips  from 
is  pantnloons.  He  wai  challenged  by  their  sen- 
tinels while  making  his  nay  out,  and  answered, 
piving  the  countersign,  "'Mimisaippi,'  Second 
Virginia  resimenL"  ^Tiey  asked  him  what  he 
wsa  doing  there.  He  said  that  the  boys  bad  gone 
off  on  a  scout  after  the  Yankees,  that  he  bad  been 
detained  in  camp,  and  in  trying  to  Sod  them  he 
had  got  bewildered. 

Aa  he  passed  through,  to  prevent  further  que*- ' 
tinning,  he  said,  "  Our  boys  are  up  on  tl«  ridge  t 
which  is  the  best  way  upP"  They  answered, 
"  Bear  to  the  left,  and  you'll  find  it  easier  to 
climb."  Soon  again  his  pursuers  were  after  him, 
as  he  expressed  it, "  breaking  brush  "  behind  him  g 
[his  time  with  a  hound  on  his  trail.  He  made 
Ilia  way  to  a  brook,  and  running  down  the  shallow 
stream,  threw  the  dog  olT  the  scent,  and,  a«  the ' 
day  was  dawning,  be  suddenly  come  upon  four 
pickets,  who  brought  their  arm*  to  a  ready,  and 
challenged  bim.  Ha  save  the  countersign,  "  Mil- ' 
sissippi,"  and  claimed  to  belong  to  the  Second 
Virpiiia  regiment  llta  cap  box  hod  slipped  from 
hia  belt  plate,  I'her  asked  him  where  he  got 
that  belt.  He  told  Mem  he  bad  captured  it  that 
night  from  a  Yankee.  They  told  him  to  advance, 
and,  as  he  approached,  he  recognised  their  ac- 
coutrements, and  knew  that  he  woa  among  his 
own  men,  a  picket  guard  from  the  First  Kentucky. 
He  woa  taken  before  Col.  Enyart,  and  dismissed 
to  bis  regiment.  Hia  motive  in  halting  a  whole 
column  of  the  enemy  waa  to  give  intimation  to 
the  reserve  of  their  advance,  that  they  might 
open  upon  them  on  their  left  flank,  and  so,  per- 
haps, arrest  their  progress. 


SmtOBOit  Rat.  —  We  faive  heard  and  read  a 
great  many  stories  about  the  roti  but  in  all  our 
experience,  we  never  before  had  one  hroucht  be- 
fore US  in  the  character  of  a  surgeon.  At  one 
of  our  larjje  hospitals,  an  operation  was  aucceaa- 
fully  performed  upon  an  invalid  aoldier,  by  a  com- 
mon rat ;  which  the  atirgeon  in  charge  bod  him- 
aelf  dclai  ed  for  a  time,  with  the  hope  of  causing 
tesa  aulfering  to  the  patient  This  patient  waa 
aufferin-r  from  the  enects  of  a  fracture  of  the 
frontal  hone  of  the  skull,  a  piece  of  which  pro- 
jected outwards  to  aome  length  g  and  the  heding 
of  the  fleshy  ports  dipended  upon  its  removid. 
'lilt  bone  waa  so  firmly  fixed,  however,  aa,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  surgeon,  would  causa  unnecessary 
pain  in  its  forcible  removal)  and  such  remedies 
were  applieil  u  would  aaaiat  nature  in  eventually 


ejecting  i  „  ,  , 

the  pnrt  a  night  or  two  ago,  a  hole  Deiugmaile' 
tbrougti  the  applicotion   for  the  {cAiirtion  of  the/ 


sling  o!  pain,  and  awoke,  to  diaoover  arat  making ' 
olT  witti  the  piece  of  bone  in  his  month.  He" 
sirucli  at  and  lut  the  rat,  but  did  not  hurt  him.' 
The  rat  had  probably  been  drawn  to  tbe  b*d  of ' 
[lie  soldier  by  the  scent  of  the  poultice,  which 
iras  nleosont  to  his  olfactories ;  but  on  reaching 
it,  111  I  keen  aptietite,  no  doubt,  caused  him  to  rel- 
ish, in  n  large  degree,  the  juicy  bone  so  convenient 
In  his  teetn.  He,  therefore,  sei*ed,  and  drew  it  ' 
from  ila  position,  and  was  made  to  scamper  off 
liy  the  patient,  whom  he.  bad  aroused  with  pun. 
It  «as  a  akilful  operation,  quickly  perfonaed, 
und  will  result  beneficially  to  the  invalid.^ — P»- 
lerabwf  ExprtM.      

ExpeniENCES  WITH  Rebbl  Fkibomziu. -r 
"  Sunii^  as  it  may  seem,"  says  a  soldier,  "we 
mnile  some  very  pleasant  acquaintances  amonR 
the  prisonera  we  were  sent  to  guard,  some  iJ 
wliom  ce  had  helped  to  capture,  and  cared  for. 
when  HOunded  on  the  field.  One  rebel  —  Maj. 
McKiiight,  of  the  rebel  Geo.  Loring's  staff— was 
an  «aj)Fcial  favorite.  He  was  a  poet,  muaiciaii, 
nnd  J'iker,  and  used  to  run  '  from  grave  In  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe,'  on  almost  afl  matloa.  I 
iip|)Ciid  a  little  morceau  of  his,  under  hia  «om  it 
plume  of  Asa  Hartz,  entitled 

MY   LOVE  AND   I. 


Mi  1ov«  reposes  on  a  rosewood  frame  t 

A  bunk  have  I; 
A  caucit  of  festhery  down  fllla  up  the  saaae  | 

Mine's  straw,  but  dry; 
F>lie  Fiin)[a  to  test  it  night  with  aearee  a  si^ ; 
Wilh  waking  eyes  1  watch  the  honn  creep  by,      ' 

My  luY«  her  diily  dinner  takes  in  stata^ . 

And  so  do  1 1 
The  tittaeat  viands  flank  her  diver  plate ; 

'       Coarse  grub  hive  I ; 
Putp  winea  she  sips  at  ease,  her  thbrtt  to  slakei 
I  pvmp  my  drink  from  Erie's  limpid  lake.  ' 

My  lova  has  all  the  world  at  vriU  to  roam ;  ■'< 

Three  acres  I ; 
She  goM  abroad,  or  qoietslta  at  borne  t  , ,'. 

So  cannot  L  '.; 

liright  sngels  watch  around  her  conch  at  ni0rt|  ,, 
A  Yank,  with  loaded  gun,  keeps  me  in  sijjit.  ,.,, 

A  thouiand  iveary  milei  now  atretcli  between     ' 

Hy  love  and  I. 
To  her  this  wintry  night,  cold,  calm,  serene^ 

t  waft  a  sigh,  '      '     ' 

And'hope  with  all  my  eamastnais  of  aoul, 
To-tnorrow's  mail  may  bring  me  my  parole.    ' 

Dicrc's  hope  ahead  I  well  one  day  meet  agUst   ., 

Hy  love  and  I. 
We'll  wipa  away  all  tears  of  sorrow  tlwn  | 

Her  love-lit  eye  ' 

Will  sll  my  many  troubles  thee  hmOe, 
And  keep  this  wayward  reb  frtm  JohnacE'S  Us. 
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ADTENTUBB8    OF    A    UNION    OFFICER.  —  The 

•iperienoes  of  Col.  De  Villiers,  of  the  Eleventh 
Ohio  regiment,  who  was  captured  with  others, 
ill  Western  Virginia,  in  1861,  and  conveyed  to 
Ilichmond,  and  who  afterwards  made  his  escape, 
ii  thus  de^ilec' : 

'<  Arrived  at  Richmond,  they  were  taken  to  a 
tobacco  warehouse,  wliere  they  found  forty  other 
prisoners.  In  the  room  there  was  neither  table 
nor  bed.  They  were  kept  without  food ;  r.o  break- 
fast given  them  the  next  morning  after  tlicii 
arrival  —  and  wben,  finally,  a  little  bread  was 
brought  them,  it  was  thrown  upon  the  floor  as  to 
a  dog  I  and  the  quantity  so  small,  that  every 
man  must  make  double-quick  in  grabbing  it,  or 
he  got  none,  and  was  oomnelled  to  beg  from  the 
others.  But  there  were  nch  officers,  who  could 
huy  something  to  eat ;  for  if  the  rebels  did  not 
love  the  Northerners,  they  loved  their  gold.  But 
to  shorten,  he  got  the  brain  fever  in  prison,  and 
was  removed  to  the  hospital ;  and  here  the  Col- 
onel took  occasion  to  affirm,  that  the  kindness 
which  had  bec^n  spoken  of,  as  practised  by  the 
physicians,  was  not  from  rebels,  but  from  our 
own  surgeons. 

"  Being  bv  profession  a  physician.  Col.  De  V., 
when  he  nad  sufficiently  recovered,  was  asked  by 
the  hospital  doctor  to  assist,  which  he  consentea 
to  do ;  and  he  was  thus  permitted  to  enjoy  more 
Ubertv.  By  good  fortune,  one  day  tlie  command- 
ing General  gave  the  physicians  liberty  to  go  into 
the  city  several  times.     They  wore,  as  a  distin- 

fiuiMhed  body,  a  red  ribbon,  or  badge,  fixed  in 
leir  button-hole.  AVhen  he  encountered  the 
•entinnl,  he  was  challenged,  and  forbidden  to  pass 
on  the  ground  of  being  a  urisoner ;  the  order  of 
the  General  did  not  incluue  him.  Now,  as  thuy 
called  him  a  French  Yankee,  he  thought  he  would 
play  them  a  Yankee  trick ;  so  he  wrote  a  note 
stating  that  he  was  included.  When  he  returned 
to  the  hospital,  the  rebel  physician  said  he  had 
been  practising  deceit,  and  must  consequently  go 
back  among  the  prisoners.  He  was  again  incar- 
cerated and  put  in  u'ons.  He  soon  made  up  his 
mind,  however,  to  escape  from  there,  or  die.  He 
^as  asked  to  take  an  oath  by  the  rebels}  but, 
said  he,  '  I  have  taken  an  oath  as  a  naturalized 
citixen  of  the  United  States,  and  I  will  never  ttike 
another  to  conflict  with  it.'  lie  had  been  tempted 
by  the  ofler  of  position,  but  he  abhorred  the  en- 
emies of  this  Union,  and  could  never  forget  that 
he  came  here  for  Liberty's  sake.  He  told  Col. 
Woodri^fT  of  his  determination  to  escape,  for  his 
time  had  come.  CoL  W.  wished  him  well,  and 
hoped  that  he  would  escape.  He  set  about  it, 
and  devised  a  lie,  and  stole }  for  which  he  felt 
assured  he  would  be  forgiven.  He  stole  the 
coat  and  hat  of  a  secession  officer,  and  in  that 
garb  passed  the  guanl. 

"  Col.  De  Villiers,  while  Brigade  Inspector  at 
Camp  Dennison,  Gliio,  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
stiiriers  who  wanted  to  go  to  Cincinnati.  They 
wf  1  s  in  the  habit  of  lying  in  the  bushes  to  hear 
the  countersign,  and  having  obtained  it,  passed 
the  gua^  Without  the  oountersiffn  he  could 
not  get  out  of  the  gate,  eyen  with  hie  niU  uniform. 


So  he  lay  for  about  Vfk  o  hours  behind  the  guard* 
house,  (in  the  night,  as  should  have  been  stated,) 
until  he  was  happy  by  hearing  it.  The  guard  called 
at  his  approach,  •  Wlio  comes  there  ?  '  *  A  friend, 
with  the  countersign.'  He  passed  the  guard,  the 
gate  was  opened,  and  he  was  once  more  free.  He 
made  his  way  to  Minassas  Junction,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  swannp.  Abc.it  six  miles  from 
Richmond,  he  wa.i  eucotntered  by  a  guard,  and 
to  his  challenge  replic-i,  *  A  friend,  without  the 
'/)untcrsign.'  [He  had  the  nrecaution  to  lay  the 
iouble-baiTel  shut  •j'un,  whi-jn  he  contrived  to  get 
before  ho  esoipcd  rrom  Ilichmond,  down,  before 
he  approached  tLis  guard.  He  had,  besides,  a 
revolver  and  a  bowie  Knife.] 

"  Approaching,  they  asked  him  where  he  was 
from  and  whither  he  was  goin^.  He  replied  from 
Richmond  to  Petersburg.  They  then  asked  why 
he  did  not  take  the  railroad,  and  he  said  he  missed 
the  cars.  They  then  took  him  in  custody,  and 
marched  one  on  each  side  of  him  upon  a  narrow 
bridge  crossing  a  stream  near  at  hand.  The  sit- 
uation was  desperate,  but  he  was  determined 
never  t^  go  back  to  Richmond  alive  ;  so  when  he 
got  to  OT>out  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  he  struck 
to  the  ri^ht  and  left,  knocking  one  of  the  guards 
on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  and 
giving  them  both  a  good  swim.  Hence  he  made 
his  way  towards  Petersburg,  subsisting  for  three 
days  upon  nothing  but  a  few  raw  beans,  *  which 
was  not  very  good  for  his  digestion.' 

"  Upon  this  tramp,  for  a  diHtance  of  sixty-fire 
miles,  he  carried  his  skifl*  for  crossing  i-ivers  (e 
pine  board)  upon  his  shoulder.  During  his  trav* 
els  he  was  several  times  shot  at.  AVhen  he  got 
in  the*  neighborhood  of  Magruder's  forces,  his 
hardest  time  began.  He  tried  to  pass  i^ntinele 
severol  times,  and  at  one  time  was  twice  shot  at 
in  quick  succession.  He  shot  too.  He  did  not 
know  whetlier  he  hit  the  two  sentinels  or  not,  but 
they  never  answered.  But  the  whole  brigade  was 
aroused,  and  he  took  to  the  James  River  in  what 
he  called  his  skiff,  vis.,  his  pine-lx>ard  companion. 
He  landed  on  the  other  side  in  a  swamp,  recross- 
ing  again  near  Jamestown,  where  he  lost  his  gun. 
He  had  cast  away  his  officer's  coat,  and  what  re- 
mained of  his  suit  was  rusty  enough.  So  he 
took  an  open  course,  and  resolved  to  ask  for 
work ;  but  like  the  poor  men  in  the  South,  when 
they  ask  for  work,  they  are  told  to  go  into  the 
service.  Even  the  ladies  do  not  look  upon  a 
young  man  unless  he  is  in  the  service ;  viewed 
from  this  test,  there  were  more  patriots  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North ;  they  were  all  soldiers, 
old  and  voung. 

'*  He  hired  with  a  German  blacksmith,  at  $1^ 
per  week,  having  concluded  'to  remain  a  while, 
and  learn  something  of  the  condition  of  the  rebel 
forces.  He  staid  a  fortnight,  observing  all  the 
rebel  movements.  At  the  cxpirutiun  of  this  time, 
he  got  tired  of  blacksmithing,  aud  wanted  to  go 
home.  He  found  a  good  Gorman  Union  man,  to 
whom  he  told  his  stoi^,  without  renervation,  just 
as  if  he  was  tellins  it  here  to-night  This  was 
of  great  service  to  nim ;  he  led  !iim  for  nmedays, 
the  C;  lone,  having  adopted  an^tber  Yaukee  triok« 
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aod  made  a  blind  man  of  himself  i  he  optddn't 
•ee,  and  the  German  was  bis  guide.  Dropping 
the  Yankee  French,  he  became  a  French  suoject, 
and  wanted  to  go  back  to  France,  because  he 
cciuM  not  get  any  work  to  do  here;  and  so  he 
told  Gen.  Uuger,  when  he  got  into  his  command. 
This  General  promised  to. send  him  to  Fortress 
Monroe  with  a  flag 'of  truoe.  The  next  flag  of 
truce  that  was  sent  he  accompanied,  blind  still, 
and  led  by  his  faithful  German  Union  man. 

"  He  contrived,  unobserved,  to  tell  the  Cautain 
of  the  flag  party  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  a  Union 
officer,  and  bad  assumed  blindness  as  a  disguise, 
and  that  he  should  take  him ;  but  the  young  of- 
ficer snid  he  could  not  understand  it,  and  said  he 
would  Inform  Gen.  Wool.  He  did  so,  and  Wool, 
being  an  old  soldier,  comprehended  the  matter  at 
once,  immediately  sending  another  boat  out  to 
bring  him ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  rebel  ofli- 
cer  said  it  was  not  worth  while  waiting  on  the 
Yankees,  and  hastened  off.  Having  lost  his  Ger- 
man guide,  Gen.  Huger  himself  led  him  (the 
poor  old  blind  man)  with  unafiected  sympathy, 
to  the  hotel,  and  he  assured  him  that  he  should 
go  with  the  next  flas  of  truce  which  was  sent ) 
and  he  further  took  the  trouble  of  writing  a  spe- 
*  cittl  letter  to  Gen.  Wool  about  the  '  old  French 
blind  man  who  wanted  to  go  home.'  CoL  De  Vil- 
liers  remarked  that  Gen.  Uuger  evinced  true  kind- 
ness towards  hiuL 

"  With  the  flag,  there  were,  besides,  a  number 
of  ladies,  wlio  '  left  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 

Suing  North  to  do  business.'  Though  he  was 
lind,  he  could  see  the  glances  thev  exchanged ; 
and  'Uiough  old  and  somewhat  deaf,  he  could  hear 
the  ofiicerR  tell  the  ladies- to  learn  all  they  could, 
and  come  back  with  the  information  —  wishing 
them  much  success.  *  It  is  surprising  what  fine 
spies  they  make ! ' 

"  When  he  got  into  safe  quarters,  he  threw  off 
his  disguise,  his  decrepitude  —  saw  and  was 
strong  —  observing,  without  surprise  himself,  the 
astonishment  of  the  ladies  at  the  change." 


First  Expkrirnce  in  Battle. — A  Union 
•oldier,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Piketon,  Ken- 
tucky, gives  the  following  graphic  description  of 
lis  sensations  during  the  fight : 

**  And  now  for  my  share  in  the  battle.  •!  was 
riding  along,  somewhat  carelessly,  when  crack ! 
crack !  cracK !  went  their  rifles,  and  down  fell  our 
Ren.  Crack  I  crack  I  crack !  they  came.  Off  I 
jumped  from  my  horse,  wlien  along  came  the  Ma- 
lor,  and  guve  me  his  horse  to  hold  ;  but  1  soon 
nitchcd  tliem  both  to  a  tree  down  by  the  river, 
and  sprung  again  up  the  bank,  when  whiz !  went 
a  bullet  past  mv  face,  about  three  inches  from  it, 
and  made  me  draw  back  in  a  hurry,  I  can  assure 
vou.  I  looked  up  the  hill,  but  could  see  no  one 
for  the  smoke,  which  was  plenty }  so  I  levelled  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy  and  fired  —  loaded 
again  and  fired.  I  got  my  rifle  in  readiness 
agsiu '  Ah !  that  bail  was  pretty  close.  Here 
comes  another  —  buss,  buxs — (you  can  hear  their 
whis  for  ftdly  a  hundred  yards  m  they  oome)  — 


get  out  of  the  way.  But  where  it  it  to  go  t<)  P 
Whew  I  that  was 'dose.  But,  ((reat  Qod  I  K  baa 
gone  through  a  man's  shoulder  within  a  few  yards 
of  me !  He  falls  I  jome  of  his  comrades  pick 
him  up. 

"  Now  a  horseman  oomes  past  in  a  hunr.  He 
is  right  opposite  me — when  whis,  crack!  a  ball 
stiikes  his  norse  in  the  fore-shoiUder.  Off  ttun« 
bles  ^oe  man ;  down  &lls  the  horse,  stiffened  out 
and  dead,  li  the  bullet  had  gone  through  the 
animal,  it  wou  d  doubtless  have  strisk  me. 

"Here  coms  a  d oxen  more .  How  they  whif 
as  they  go  past !  '  Load  and  ire  I '  '  Load  and 
fire ! '  is  the  order — and  load  and  fire  it  u.  My 
notice  was  especially  drawn  to  a  veiy  fine -look- 
ing man,  who  stoca  close  to  me,  and  he  trulv 
acted  Jke  a  hero  —  Ic  adin^  and  firing  just  as  ir 
he  was  oc  parade,  when  whie !  whix  I  comes  a  bul- 
let My  oiod,  hew  close  I  It  almost  stunned  me. 
When  1  .ooked  towards  my  soldier,  I  saw  his 
comrades  lifting  him  up.    He  was  shot  through 


the  breast,  and  died  in  less  than  lialf  an  hour. 
0  the  horrors  of  war !  Vengeance  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  initiate  it. 

"I  directed  my  attention  up  the  hill}  a  little 
puff  of  smoke  was  dying  away.  '  Boys,'  says  I 
to  the  squad  of  his  fellows,  *  you  see  that  smoke ; 
aim  for  it;  a  rebel 's  in  its  rear.'  I  raised  my  En- 
field, and  glanced  through  its  sights,  when  i  for 
a  moment  caught  sight  of  a  man  through  the 
bushes  and  smoke  there.  Crack  went  our  guns, 
and  all  was  over. 

"We  crossed  to  the  place  afterwanls,  aii4 
found  mu^kct-balls,  and  one  Enfield  rifle-ball  -• 
mine,  as  mine  was  the  only  rifle-ball  fired.  Thef 
all  went  through  him,  either  of  wh*ch  would  baiv 
killed  htm' — mine  through  his  breast.  Th&nk 
God,  I  have  done  any  duty  for  the  poor  fellow 
who  fell  beside  me.'* 


A  Gallant  Liei  tenant. — Durlns  the  bat- 
tle near  Spottsylvania  Gourt-House,  Va.,  on  the 
14th  of  itfay,  1864,  Mai-Gen.  Wright's  brigade 
was  ordei'ed  to  charge  tne  Union  works.  In  do- 
ing so,  the  Third  Georp^ia  regiment  passed 
throiigh  a  heavy  fire  of  mirJe  biuls,  losing  sev- 
enty-eight men  in  killed  and  wounded.  -The 
color-bearer  of  the  regiment,  being  woundedi 
planted  the  colors  in  the  ground,  add  retired  to 
the  rear.  At  this  moment  the  skirmish  line  was 
ordered  to  halt,  which  was  understood  by  many 
as  an  order  for  the  regiment  to  halt,  which  they 
did.  Perceiving  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  Lieut. 
R.  G.  Hyman  sprang  forward,  seized  the  colors 
from  amid  a  pile  of  slain,  and  waving  them  in  the 
face  of  the  foe,  called  upon  the  old  Third  to  rally 
to  it,  which  they  did,  with  a  yell,  and  the  Yankee* 
breastworks  were  taken.  Lieut  Hyman  was  at 
least  fifty  yards  in  advance  cf  the  regiment  all 
the  time. — FoUonCt  Qtorgia  Record. 


Capt.  GiLLiNGHAiTs  Advknture.  —  On  the 
23d  of  Aupst,  1663,  Ca;  tain  Ned  Oillm^ham, 
of  the  Thirteenth  Neir  York  oava.xy,  with  ta 
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•ttooii  of  eight  Sergeantt,  whilst  going  from  camp, 
neiir  (Jentre?ille,  as  hearer  of  despatches  to 
Washingt  n,  was  met  on  the  road  near  Allan- 
dfcln,  shout  two  o'clock  P.  M,,  hy  a  detachment 
.  of  the  Second  Maasachusexts  cavalry,  the  Ser- 
geant of  the  latter  askmg  Capt.  GUlingham  if 
trey  need  appreheni  any  danger ;  to  which  Capt 
Oilungham  replied :  **  So  far,  we  have  not  met 
with  any  ohstruction."  Capt  Qillingham  had 
scarcely  gone  over  four  hundred  yards,  when  he 
was  met  by  a  party  of  Mosby's  cavalry,  consist- 
ing of  about  one  hundred  men,  by  whom  he 
was  ordered,  under  fire,  to  halt  Capt  Qilling- 
ham, taking  them  for  our  own  troops,  (as  they 
were  dressed  similarly  to  his  own  men,)  replied : 
**  Hold  up  firing  —  you  are  fools  —  you  are  firing 
on  Government  troops } "  to  which  the  Captain  of 
said  troops  repued :  "  Surrender  there,  you  Yan- 
kee — ."  Cant  Gillingham  replied  he  could 
not  see  the  joke.  Then,  turning  to  Sergeant 
Long,  Orderly  of  company  B,  and  to  Sergeant 
Burnham,  ordered  them  to  draw  their  sabres  and 
follow  liim.  A  general  confiict  ensued,  in  which 
sabres  and  pistols  were  freely  used,  resulting  in 
the  wounding  of  Orderly  Sergeant  Long  and  Ser- 
geant Zeagle,  both  of  company  B,  who,  with  four 
other  Sergeants,  were  all  taken  prisoners.  Capt. 
Ned  Gillingham  and  Serg.  Burnham  effected  their 
escape,. tlie  former  having  been  wounded  in  the 
arm,  and  the  latter  in  the  hip,  as  well  as  having 
their  horses  shot  Obtaining  horses  on  the  road, 
they  reached  AVashington  about  six  o'clock  P.  M. 


THE    WOUNDED    SOLDIER. 

X  Tus  following  beautiful  and  touching  lines  were 
written  by  Lieut.  John  McKee,  of  company  K,  74th 
Ohio  regiment,  who  was  accidentally  drowned  at 
Ciccirmati,  on  his  way  home : 

Amono  the  pine^  that  overlook 

Stono  River's  rocky  bed, 
Ohiri  knows  full  many  a  son 
%  Tk3re  numbered  with  the  dead; 

Tis  hard  to  die  'mid  scenes  of  strife^ 

No  friend  or  kindred  near, 
To  wipe  the  death  damp  from  the  brow, 

Or  shed  afiection's  tear. 

To  soothe  the  sufferer,  in  his  pain, 

With  words  of  holy  cheer, 
Or  bend  the  knee,  in  earnest  prayer. 

For  the  dying  volunteer. 

'  *  That  day,  when  all  along  our  lines 
Rained  showers  of  shot  and  shell. 
Thus  many  a  brave  young  soldier  died  — 
Thus  many  a  hero  fell. 

,  When  night  closed  o'er  this  bloody  soene, 
Returning  o'er  the  ground, 
'  '       1  heard  the  piteous  moans  of  one 
Laid  low  by  mortal  wound. 

Twas  by  the  ford  we  crossed  that  day-— 
The  ground  so  dearly  bought  r— 
, , ,   Where  Miller  led  Ms  stalwart  mtn^  . 
V,),,      4c^  galluit  Moudy  Ibuglit 


The  wounded  toldier's  cheek  was 
^    And  beamless  was  his  eye ; 
I  knew. before  another  mom 
The  wcunded  man  must  die. 

I  built  a  fire  of  cedar  rails,  — 
The  air  was  cjld  and  damp, 

And  filled  his  canteen  from  Uie  springi 
Below  the  river's  bank. 

• 

And  then  I  sat  me  down  to  ask 

If  he  would  wish  to  send 
A  last  request  or  parting  word 

To  mother,  sister,  friend. 

*  I  have  some  word/'  the  boy  replied, 
**  My  friends  would  love  to  hear ; 

'  Twould  fill  my  sister's  soul  with  joy. 
My  mother's  heart  would  cheer. 

''Tell  them  I  died  a  soldier's  death. 

Upon  the  battle-field. 
But  lived  to  know  the  day  was  ours, 

And  see  the  rebels  yield ;  — 

"That  ere  I  died  their  colors  fell, 
Their  columns  broke,  and  then 

[  heard  the  wild,  victorious  shouts 
Of  Negley's  valiant  men. 

'*  But  most  of  all  Fd  have  them  know 

That  with  my  latest  breath 
1  spoke  of  Him  I  loved  in  life ; 

'Twas  joy  and  peace  in  death. 

'*Tell  sister  I  have  read  with  care  •— 

For  holy  ties  endeared  — 
The  Bible  mother  gave  to  me 

Before  I  volunteered. 

''I'm  very  tired  with  talking  now ; 

Please  raise  my  head  some  hi^^bor, 
And  fold  my  blanket  closely  down, 

And  build  a  larger  fire. 


$9 


*•  The  air  is  very  cold  to-nigbt.' 
I  raised  his  head  with  care  ; 

He  dosed  his  eyes  as  if  to  sleep, 
But  clasped  his  hands  in  prayer. 

In  silent  converse  with  his  God 

The  wounded  hero  lay  ; 
It  seemed  to  him  communion  sweet, 

No  agony  to  pray. 

He  smiled  as  does  the  gentle  child 
When  angels  whisper  near ; 

No  anguish  worked  upon  his  brow. 
Nor  blanched  his  cheek  with  fear, 

I  saw  that  death  was  coming  ikst ; 

His  mind  was  all  in  prayer  ; 
I  asked  him  for  his  regiment. 

And  where  his  comrades  were. 

<•  My  Captain's  dead,"  the  boy  replied!^ 

In  'accents  low  and  mild  ; 
**  I've  heard  my  mother  speak  of  hiia 

When  I  was  but  a  child." 

I  knew  his  mind  was  wandering, 

T^^t  he  was  thinking  then 
Of  him  who  gave  his  life  to  mf% 

His  fluthfiil,  valiant  men* 
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And  that  he  died  thut  etonny  night» 

No  friend  or  kindred  near 
To  wipe  the  death  damp  from  hia  hrow^ 

Or  shed  affection's  tear. 

Thus  I  haye  known  the  Ioto  of  Qod 
Joy,  peace,  and  comfort  yield 

To  one  who  fell  with  mortal  wotmd 
On  the  bloody  battle-field. 

And  should  you  wander  o'er  the  ground 

Where  fell  so  many  braTC, 
Among  the  cedars  on  the  hill 

There  lies  his  lonely  grave. 

The  flowers  will  soon  light  up  with  smilea 

Stone  River's  rocky  shore ; 
His  spirit  knows  a  brighter  clime» 

Where  flowers  bldom  evermore. 

And  mild-eyed  Peace  may  visit  soon 

Btone  River's  rocky  shore, 
But  Mur frees'  chiming  Sabbath  bells 

Will  never  wake  him  more. 


Anecdote  of  Oen.  Wtxak.— A  correspond- 
ent accompanying  the  Unioh  forces  in  their  march 
from  Jefferson  City  to  Rolla,  Mo.,  in  1861,rebte8 
the  following:  "After  leaving  camp  at  Union 
Hollow,  a  nigged  part  of  the  mountains  beyond 
Springfield,  an  incident  occurred  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. Gen.  Wyman  had  issued  orders  that 
no  man  should  go  in  advance  of  his  company. 
About  five  miles  from  camp  the  General  met  two 
of  the  boys  of  the  Illinois  Thirteenth,  waiting 
the  approach  of  their  company.  Those  who  know 
the  General,  know,  when  he  does  not  like  any- 
thing, how  roughly  he  con  reprimand  a  soldier. 
The  General  addressed  Uie  boye  in  one  of  his 
very  roughest  styles; 

"  *  Boys,  why  -^ —  are  you  in  advance  of  your 
company  this  morning  F ' 

"  One  of  the  men,  taking  off  his  hat,  addressed 
the  General  in  the  following  style  : 

'^ '  General,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
here  are  the  graves  of  my  mother  and  sisters, 
end  I  thought  it  was  likely  this  was  the  last  time 
I  should  be  permitted  to  visit  them,  and  I  got 
permission  of  the  Captain  to  go  this  morning  to 
visit  them,  and  I  am  here  waiting  for  them  to 
come  up.' 

*'This  was  too  much  for  the  QeneraL  Said 
he,  'My  boy,  that  was  right.  I  have  always 
loved  you,  but  that  makes  me  love  you  twice  as 
well  as  I  ever  did.'  At  this  point,  tears  choked 
the  words  of  the  noble  soldier,  and  one  might 
have  seen  one  whole-souled  man  weeping  under 
the  efi'ects  of  paternal  afi'ection.  Some  time  after 
this,  they  joined  our  staff,  and  rode  with  us,  and 
while  riding  with  me,  he  narrated  to  me  the  in- 
cident, and  again  gave  vent  to  tears.  Said  he, 
'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  tears  under  such  circum- 
stances.' "  

r^  A  Thrilling  EvBirr. — On  Thursday,  Sept  10, 

^803,  while  General  Forrest  was  at  Lafayette,  Ga., 

he  was  ordered  to  Ringgold  for  the  purpose  of 

checking  the  enemy,  reported  to  be  marcning  in 


large  force  in  that  direction.  Pickhig  nn  about 
four  hundred  of  his  command,  he  marcned  aS 
with  all  the  prr  mptitude  of  his  ardent  and  enthn* 
siasUc  nature.  Here  Le  found  Vancleve's  corps, 
consisting  of  seventeen  thousand  infantry  and . 
cavalry.  Skirmishing  irameiiateiy  oommencedi 
General  Forrest  fighting,  them  at  overr  step,  u 
he  slowly  fell  bock.  For  two  da^  did  the  un* 
equal  conflict  continue,  and  notwithstanding  the 
disparity  of  numbers,  the  lo^«  on  eitliet  side  was 
about  the  same.  General  Forrest  r  tired  to 
Tunnel  Hill  about  four  o'clock,  and  in  an  hour 
the  enemy  was  in  sight,  when  one  of  the  most 
gallant  and  thrilling  incidents  of  the  war  occurred. 
l1ie  enemy's  advancing  column  marched  on,— 
right  on,  —  and  the  cloud  of  dust  and  the  huge 

iiaraphemalia  which  they  displayed  made  them  ' 
ook  indeed  "  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 
On  reaching  the  apex  of  the  mil,  a  short  pause' 
was  perceptible  I  but  skirmishers  being  tnrown 
out  on  the  right  and  left,  on  they  come.    In 
every  ambush,  behind  every  knoll,  and  house, 
and  tree,  could  be  seen  a  blue-coat,  slyly,  oau- 
tiously  sneaking  up  like  a  hungry  wolf  in  seareh    . 
of  its  prey.    General  Forrest  levelled  his  trusty 
gun  at  the  nearest  one.    The  smoke,  from  his 
gun  seemed  onlj  to  exasperate  the  infuriated 
foe,  and  to  inspire  them  with  anxiety  either  to 
capture  or  destroy  the  small  but  defiant  squad 
of  Confederates,  and  for  this  purpose  a  hundred 
guns  opened  upon  them,  while  a  dozen  Yankees  ' 
rushed  across  the  railroad  for  the  purpose  o! 

Sittuig  still  closer.  (As  they  crossed  the  tronk, 
eneral  Forrest  looked  still  farther  up,  and  he 
saw  a  couple  of  Confederate  soldiers  coming 
down  the  road,  unaware  of  the  approach  of  ilie 
enemv,  and  the  immediate  danger  that  surrounded 
themy  The  impudence  of  the  Yankees  Uiat  had 
crossed  the  ralroad,  ^nd  WHfti  WBU'^iPfiwIUip^ti 
■rilfi  woods,  toyemfer  with  the  peril  tJiat  surrnui^  j^  __ 
the  two  Confederate  soldiers  approaching,  was 
more  than  General  Forrest  couid  stand.  Hastily 
•  •tolling  to  his  Bide  hve  or  ms  escort,  be  told  them 
that  his  imperilled  sol:!iers  must  be  rescued,  and 
that  the  insolent  squad  that  had  crossed  the  road  . 
must  be  captured.  HVith  coolness  and  self-pos- 
session, but  with  a  loud  and  cheering  shout,  he 
ordered  his  little  squad  to  the  chargeT)  In  the 
midst  of  the  iron  hail  that  rained  upon  tnem,  they 
rushed  on.  EYfifY^"'*'^  forp)t  his  own  danyer. 
The  soldier  stooped  over  ms  musket,  ocjieaned 
upon  his  horse,  ahsorbed  in  the  scene.  Q)ressed  . 
in  a  hu^e  duster.  General  Forrest,  as  ha  dashed 
on  in  his  fierce  purpose,  looked  infernal^  There 
was  a  sudden  pause ;  then  their  heads  were  cur- 
tained  in  by  tne  wreathing  smoke  of  their  own 
guns.  The  Yankees  were  seen  retreating  back 
across  the  road,  and  the  Confederate  soldiera 
rescued  from  death.  From  the  hill-side  a  volley 
of  musketry  was  now  poured  upon  the  smaU 
squad.  Having  accomplished  their  purpose,  the  y 
lurned  to  retreat,  but  three  of  the  seven  neie 
wounded.  A  bull  struck  General  Forreit  near 
the  spine,  within  an  inch  of  the  wound  he  rth 
ceivea  at  Shiloh,  inflating  a  painful  out  not  dan« 
gerous  wound;  while  two  of  lus  escort  were 
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iiUTH  OF  A  YonUG  WOUAN  OK  THE  BaTTLE- 

ffllLD  OP  CiiiCKAUAUOA.  —  The  case  of  a  voung 
Homan  in  WiUoughby  Street,  Bcool^Iyn,  brioga 
to  mind  the  story  of  the  uafortunute  Miid  of 
Orleans,  who  naa  "  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for 
ft  witch."  It  well  illustrates  the  Solomonic  proverb 
that "  there  in  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  The 
(up«ntitioni  of  the  days  of  Joan  of  Aro  still 
flouiish. 

Early  in  1869,  when  disaster  everywhere  over- 
toolL  the  Union  nrma,  and  our  gallant  ions  were 
falling  fast  under  that  marvellous  sword  of  rebel- 
lion, a  younj;  ladv,  scarce  nineteen,  just  from 
Bohool,  conceived  llie  idea  that  she  was  destined 
by  Providence  to  lead  our  arms  to  victory,  and 
our  nation  through  successful  war.  '  It  was  at 
first  thought  by  her  parents  that  her  mind  was 
weakened  simply  by  reading  accounts  of  con- 
tinued reverses  to  our  arms,  and  they  treated  her 
as  they  would  a  sick  child.  This  only  bad  the 
efiect  of  making  her  more  demonstrative,  and  her 
enthusiastic  declarations  and  apparent  sincerity 

gave  the  family  ^eat  anxiety.     Dr.  B was 

consulted,  the  mmister  was  apoke-  *-    <'-;-".^- 


,  friends 


the  voung  lady  by  her  iormei  companii 
academ]-  were  frequent,  but  nothing  could  shake 
the  feeling  which  nod  possessed  her, 

Itwaa  finally  resolved  to  take  her  to  Michigan. 
h.  maiden  aunt  accompanied  the  fair  enthusiast, 
snd  for  a  few  weeks  Ann  Arbor  became  their 
home,    'llie  stem  command  of  her  aunt  alone 

C vented  her  from  making  her  way  to  Wash- 
_ton  to  solicit  an  interview  with  the  President 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  command  of  the  United 
States  army.  Finally  it  wos  found  necessary  (o 
restraui  her  from  seeinK  any  but  her  own  family. 
Mid  ber  private  parlor  became  her  prison.  To  a 
high-spirited  girl,  this  would  be  unendurable  at 
■nv  time,  but  to  a  young  lady  filled  with  such  a 
hallucination,  it  was  worse  than  death.  She  re- 
solved to  elude  ber  friends,  and  succeeded,  leav- 
ing them  clsndestiuely )  and  although  the  most 
distinguished  detectives  of  the  East  and  the  West 
were  employed  to  find  her  whereabauta,  it  was  un- 
availuig.  None  could  even  uonjecture  the  hiding- 
place.  TliiswaainApril,  1803.  Shewasmoumed 
as  lost.  The  balMlimeots  of  mourning  were  donned 
by  her  grief-stricken  parents,  and  a  Euicide's  grave 
was  assumed  to  t)a  hen.  But  it  was  not  so. 
The  infatuated  girl,  finding  no  sympathy  with 
ber  friends,  resolved  to  enter  the  army  disguised 
as  B  drummer  hoy,  dreaming,  poor  girl,  that  ber 
destiny  would  be  worked  out  by  such  a  mode. 
She  joined  the  drum  corns  of  a  Michigan  regi- 
ment at  Detroit,  her  ses  known  only  to  herself, 
•ud  succeeded  in  getting  with  her  regiment  to 
llie  army 'of  tlie  Cumberland.  How  the  poor 
girl  survived  the  hardships  of  the  Kentucky 
campaign,  where  strong  men  fell  in  numbers, 
must  forever  remain  a  mystery.  The  resiment 
;  to  which  she  was  attached  had  a  place  "-  '^' 


division  of  the  gallant  Van  Cleve,  and  during  thi 
bloody  battle  of  bund'ny,  the  fair  girl  fell,  pierced 
in  the  left  side  by  a  minie  bcB  g  and  when  borne 
to  the  surgeo;i's  tent,  her  aei  was  discovered 
She  was  told  by  the  sjrgeon  that  her  wound  was 
mortal,  and  advised  to  Kive  her  name,  that  her 
family  might  be  iiiforiecd  of  her  fate.  This  she 
finally,  though  reluctantly,  consented  to  do,  and 
the  Colonel  of  '.lie  regiment,  oltliough  sufi'ering 
himself  from  a  uoinfiil  wound,  became  interested 
in  her  behalf,  ai.d  prevailed  upon  her  to  let  him 
send  a  despatch  to  her  father.    This  she  directed 

the  following  manner ; 

"  Mr. ,  No  —  WiUoughby  Strset,  Brook' 

lyn :  Forgive  your  dying  daughter.     I  have  but 

'  V  momenta  to  live.  M^  native  soil  drinke 
load.  I  exucctcd  to  deliver  my  counlry,  but 
the  Pates  would  not  have  it  so,  I  urn  content  to 
die,  I'ray,  pa,  forgive  me.  Tell  ma  to  kiss  my 
dsguerreatype.  £uilt. 

"P.  8.  Give  my  old  watch  to  little  Eph." 
(The  youngest  brother  of  the  dying  girL) 

The  poor  girl  was  buried  on  the  field  on  which 
the  fell  in  the  service  of  her  country,  which  tbm 
Tondly  hoped  to  save. 


THE  HBBO  OF  SUQAH  PINB. 

<■  O,  KLL  me,  Sergeant  of  Battery  B, 
O  hero  of  Sugar  I'inc, 
Some  gloriouB  deed  of  iho  bsttle-fleld. 
Some  wondeiful  feat  of  thine ;  — 

"Some  skilful  move  when  the  fearful  game 
Uf  battle  and  lifo  was  played 
On  yon  grii  -y  fit'ld,  whoio  broken  squaree 
In  scarlet  and  black  are  laid." 

'■  Ah  !  Btmngor,  here  st  my  gun  all  day 
t  fouglit  till  mv  final  round 
Was  spent,  and  I  had  but  powder  lef^ 
And  never  a  shot  to  be  found. 

'•  So  I  trained  my  gun  on  a  rebel  piece  t 
So  true  was  my  range  and  aim, 
A  shot  from  hia  eannun  entered  mine. 
And  finiahcd  the  load  of  the  same  I " 

"  Enough !  O  Sergeant  of  Battery  B, 
O  hero  of  Sugar  Pine  1 
Alas  I  I  fiiar  that  (hy  cannon's  throat 
Can  swallow  much  more  than  mine'l" 


A  TnHiLLiNQ  Incident.  —  A.  Z,  Reeve,  of 
the  Iowa  army,  gives  the  following  in  a  letter 
from  Oermantown,  Tenn,,  March  12,  1863: 

We  have  been  here  shout  six  weeks,  prolect- 
— „  the  railroad.  Col.  Itichardaon,  a  rebel  guer- 
rilla, has  been  hovering  in  the  vicinity  fur  some 
time,  capturing  forage  parties  and  tearing  Up  tlia 
road  wiienever  opportunity  oITered,  When  pur- 
sued, he  retreats  to  the  swamps,  and  his  command, 
dispersing  in  email  squads,  generally  evade  all 
attempts  to  discover  them.  To  moke  the  maliet 
worse,  they  fruauently  dress  in  Federal  uniform. 

On  the  morning  of  :he  9th  of  this  mnnth,  oiu 
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fegiment  and  the  Foarth  lUinois  cayalry  started 
out  with  a  guide  for  the  retreat  of  the  gtierrillas. 
Befi>re  we  reached  the  rebel  camp,  die  Sixth 
Illinoif  cavalry,  with  flying  artillery  attached, 
fttacked  the  rebels  from  the  opposite  side,  killed 
^fenty-five  of  them,  took  some  prisoners,  and 
Viirncd  the  uimp  and  garrison  equipage.  In  their 
'leidlong  stampede,  the  rebels  came  well  nigh 
running  into  ')ur  hands.  While  jn  hot  pursuit,  we 
came  to  the  residence  of  one  liobert  C.  Forbes, 
who,  intrenching  himself  in  the  house,  commenced 
firing  on  our  flankers  as  they  approached.  The 
flankers  then  charged  on  the  house,  effected  an 
entrance,  and  discovered  that  Forbes  hod  taken 
shelter  in  an  upper  chamber.  The  desperate  man 
was  called  upon  to  surrender,  but  rcmsed.  He 
bad  already  killed  one  member  of  the  Fourth 
Illinois  cavalry,  and  hod  wounded  another.  He 
also  had  received  a  wound  in  the  right  arm, 
which  disabled  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could  not  load  his  gun.  His  wound  was  received 
by  a  shot  fired  up  through  the  floor.  Still  the 
desperate  man  refused  to  yield.  As  a  last  resort 
the  house  was  set  on  fire.  This  compelled  the 
man  to  come  down,  but  he  still  obstinately  refused 
to  surrender.  He  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  the  exasperated  soldiers,  who  refrained  from 
fhooting  him  on  account  of  the  certainty  of 
shooting  their  comrades.  Meanwhile  the  old 
man  cluobed  his  gun,  and  although  his  arm  was 
badly  lacerated  and  bleeding,  he  ferociously  kept 
the  soldiers  at  bay.  At  length  one  of  the  officers 
ordered  the  soldiers  opposite  to  him  to  get  away, 
and  give  him  a  chance  *'  to  shoot  the  old  secession 
Booundrel." 

At  these  words  the  gun  dropped  from  the  old 
man's  hands,  and  he  earnestly  inquired : 

**  Is  it  possible  P  Have  I  been  fighting  Union 
soldiers  all  this  time  P  " 

*'0f  course  we  are  Union  men,"  replied  the 
oflicer. 

"My  God  I  wh]r  didnti  know  this  before  P** 
said  the  old  man  m  a  voice  of  agony ;  "  I  am  a 
Union  man,  too.  I  thought  I  was  fighting  Rich- 
ardson's guerrillas  I " 

The  soldiers  did  not  believe  him  at  first,  but  in 
brief  time  he  proved  to  them  beyond  all  dispute 
that  there  was  no  counterfeit  Unionism  about 
him.  He  had  been  an  incorruptible  patriot  dur- 
ing the  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  tne  rebellion 
he  had  been  arrested  by  Confederate  authority, 
and  placed  in  chains.  His  crime  consisted  in 
tellinff  the  rebels  that  they  were  traitors,  and  de- 
served hanging.  When  Gen.  Hiu-lbut  passed 
through  this  part  of  the  country,  the  ola  man 
joined  him,  but  came  back  occasionally  to  see  his 
family.  He  was  on  a  brief  furlough  from  the  Fed- 
eral army  when  the  raid  was  maoe  oh  his  house. 
Richardson  had  sworn  vengeance  against  him, 
and  he  had  resolved  never  to  be  taken  alive. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  guerrillas  were  in  the 
hi  bit  of  prowling  about  in  Federol  uniform,  Uie 
old  man  was  led  to  mistake  our  soldiers  for  rebels. 

I'he  explanation  came  too  late  to  save  the 
house.  It  was  consumed  with  all  its  contents. 
There  ivas  not  a  quilt  left  to  defend  Uie  mother 


and  children  from  the  oold.  Ttey  had  fled  from 
the  burning  buildijig  just  in  time  to  save  their 
lives.  It  was  a  sad  spestacU*.  The  old '  man 
begged  to  be  taken  along  with  as.  He  told  his 
mie  to  get  to  the  FtMlertd  lines  as  so«m  as  possible. 
A  braver  and  a  truer  man  to  his  tountry  does 
not  exist  than  Robert  C.  Foi4)e8.  I  gave  the 
mother  and  children  ten  dollars  in  greenbacks 
and  my  blankets.  The  other  soldiers  contributed 
to  reheve  the  distresses  of  the  family.  Many 
sympathizing  tears  were  shed  by  iis  all.  i  have 
not  witnessed  a  scene  so  affectiLg  since  my  en* 
listment. 


Yankeeism  on  the  Field. — A  correspondent 
gives  the  following,  which,  whether  exactly  true 
or  not,  is  a  good  story :   ' 

At  the  battle  of  the  Rappahannock  Station, 
after  the  Fifth  Maine  had  gained  possession  of 
the  works  in  their  front,  and  were  busy  taking  a 
whole  brigade  of  Johnnies  to  the  rear,  CoL  £d- 
wards,  who  was  one  of  the  flrst  to  reach  the  rifle- 
pits,  took  a  few  men  from  company  G,  and  pressed 
on  in  quest  of  more  prisoners,  supposing  some 
might  be  trying  to  ^t  away  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  Following  the  line  of  fortifications 
down  towards  the  river,  he  saw  before  him  a  long 
line  of  troops  in  the  rifle-pits.  Finding  that  he 
was  in  a  tight  fix,  he  determined  to  put  on  a  boM 
face.  , 

"  Where  is  the  officer  in  command  of  these 
troops  P  "  demanded  the  gallant  Colonel. 

**  Here,"  answered  the  Colonel  who  was  com- 
manding the  rebel  brigade }  "  and  who  are  you^ 
sir  ?  " 

**My  name  is  Col.  Edwards,  of  the  Fifth 
Maine,  and  I  demand  of  you  to  surrender  your 
command." 

"  I  will  confer  with  my  officers  first,**  replied 
the  rebel  officer. 

**  Not  a  moment  will  I  allow,  sir,**  said  CoL 
Edwards. .  "  Don't  you  see  my  columns  advanc-  ' . 
ing  P  "  (pointing  to  a  large  body  of  men  march- 
ing over  the  hill,  but  who  ivere  rebel  prisoners '  * 
being  marched  to  the  rear.)  **  Your  forces  on 
the  right  have  dll  been  captured,  and  your  retreat 
is  cut  off; "  and  as  the  rebel  commander  hesi- 
tated, he  continued :  ".Forward  I  Fiflh Maine  and 
Twenty-first  New  York ! " 

'*  I  surrender,  sir,"  said  the  rebel  commander, 
quickly.  "Will  you  allow  me  the  courtesy  of 
retaining  a  sword  that  has  never  been  dishon- 
ored P  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Col.  R,  "but  I  will  take  the 
swords  of  those  ofiicers,"  pointing  to  the  Colonela 
by  his  side. 

They  were  handed  to  him. 

"  Now  order  your  men  to  lay  down  their  armsi 
and  pass  to  the  rear  with  this  guard." 

They  obeyed,  and  a  whole  brigade  of  Louiii- 
anians,  the  famous  Fifth  and  SixUi  Tigers  being 
among  them,  permitted  themselves  to  be  disarmea 
and  marched  to  the  rear  as  prisoners  of  war,  knf 
CoL  Edwards  and  leas  than  a  dosen  of  his  jregi* 
ment 
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A  Challkmob.  — Tb«  roUowing  is  a  oop]'  of  ■ 
cb«UeDge,  which  appears  to  have  been  prepared 
b;  II  meinb«T  of  the  Pillow  Ouardt :  — 

Mhhfuib,  Tenn.,  June  S. 

Wlow  Ouardt  of  Mtmphii  to  Frmliu  Quardt 

We  have  enliated  under  the  itara  and  ban  of 
Ihe  Confederate  States  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
iog  Southern  right*  and  vindicating  Southern 
honor..  But  more  etpectallj  we  have  been  se- 
lected and  Bwom  in  for  the  purpoie  of  guarding 
the  person  of  oit  gallunt  Qen.  Pillow.  Uiidur- 
•tandiiig  that  you  uccu])y  a  like  iKisitiou  with 
reference  to  I'rentisi,  the  commandunt  at  Cairo, 
we  challenge  you  to  meet  us  at  any  time,  at  any 
place,  in  any  number,  and  with  any  arms  or  equip- 
ments which  you  may  selecL  We  wish  to  meet 
no  others  till  we  have  met  and  conquered  vou  and 

{our  General.  Make  your  own  terms,  only  let  us 
now  when  and  wliere,  and  be  certain  ynu  will  meet 
the  bravest  guard  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  signatures  of  the  challenging  partyare  omit- 
ted in  the  copy  in  possession  of  your  correspondent, 
but  on  the  back  is  indorsed  the  following,  viz. : 
Juki  IT,  IS61. 
Prtrdiit  Ouardt  to  PSloa  Guards : 

We  accept  no  challenge  from  traitors,  but  hang 
them.  If  we  ever  meet,  you  shall  suffer  ihe  fate 
4t  traiton.  Joseph  1).  Wai.keu, 

Captain  Comgiany. 


A  Bbave  Exploit.  — During  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  Kentucky  was  infested  with  roving 
squads  of  armed  men,  sometimes  calling  them- 
selves Confederate  cavalry.  But  in  general  they 
were  little  better  than  robbers,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  disorders  of  the  time  to  ply  their  ne- 
farious business ;  and  when  called  to  account, 
would  demand  the  treatment  usually  given  to 
prisoners  of  war.  Many  old  neighborhood  feuds 
were  thus  revenged,  and  numerous  deeds  of  blood 
and  shame,  whicli  were  attempted  to  be  explained 


soldiers  were  siatinned  at  Caseyville,  on  the  Ohio 
Biver,  with  instructions  to  ferret  out  and  punish 
all  guerrilla  IhuuIs  infcHting  the  nciKldiorhoiul. 
Major  Shook  commanded  the  force,  and  about  the 
Ifltn  of  December  he  sent  out  Capt  Peck  with  a 
■quad  of  men  to  hunt  for  Lyon,  a  troublesome 
guerrilla  in  that  region.  Threo  of  bis  men  — 
Lieut  Bogard,  Serg.  Itichards,  and  Corp.  Dough- 
tey — rode  some  two  miles  in  advance  of  the 
scouUng  party,  and  they  Sbw  a  group  of  men  in 
.  blue- overcoata  before  them  in  the  road.  Itidiiig 
straight  up  to  them,  one  of  the  men  inauired 
what  command  they  belonged  to.  Lieut  1).  re- 
plieil,  "  I'o  Major  Shook's  command,  at  Cosey- 
ville."  Cnpt  Scedman,  in  command  of  the  rebels, 
then  ordered  the  three  men  to  surrender. 

"  That's  played  out,"  coolly  retdied  tierg.  Ricb- 
■rds;  and  drawing  bis  pistol  shot  Stedman,  so 
that  be  died  next  monimg.  Lieut  Bogard  and 
Cort).  Dougbley  then  fired  on  two  ot^  men, 


and  brought  them  both  to  the  ground.  As  Ueut. 
B.  was  wounded,  the  Union  party  now  fell  back  a 
few  yards,  when  the  Lieutenant  fell  from  tla 
horse.  His  companions,  instead  of  continidna 
the  retreat  now  turned  their  horses  and  charged 
upon  the  hostile  party,  routing  them,  and  bring- 
ing off  the  bodies  ot  the  three  who  hod  fallen. 
The  other  two  besides  Stedman  proved  to  lie 
George  Henry  and  Cunt  Woodfolk. 

Woodfolk  and  Steaman  were  both  notoriotu 
gijerritlos  and  daring  men — the  latter  having 
lieen  emnloycil  in  the  oiTice  of  the  Itiabmoitd 
ninur,  iitiil  having  on  liis  jicrsuii  u  large  iiiutn- 
titv  of  Confederate  uiouey. 

Woodfolk  had  once  before  been  oapturml, 
brought  to  Louisville,  and  condemned  to  oe  shot, 
but  by  some  means  had  made  bis  escape.  Beside* 
killing  these  three,  the  party  captured  four  horses, 
"van  pistols,  two  guns,  anu  seven  cavalry  equip- 

snta  complete.        

Little  Johnny  Clem. — Of  couraa  you  re- 
member the  story  of  Little  Johnny  Clem,  the 
motlierleas  atgm  of  a  drummer  boy,  "  aged  ten," 
who  strayed  away  from  Newark,  Ohioi  and  the 
first  we  knew  of  him,  though  small  enough  to  liva 
in  a  drum,  was  beating  the  long  roll  for  the 
Twenty-second  .Michigan.  At  Cliickamuuga  he 
filled  the  oflico  of  "  marker,"  carrying  the  f;uidon 
wUerel>y  they  form  the  lines —  a  duty  hnvmg  its 
eounteriiart  in  the  surveyor's  more  iieaceful  calU 
ing;  in  the  flag-man,  who  flutters  tlie  red  signal 
along  the  metes  and  bounds.  On  tJie  Sunday  uf 
the  battle,  the  little  fellow's  occupation  gone,  he 
picked  up  a  gun  that  had  fallen  from  some  dying 
hand,  provided  himself  with  ammuniiioa,  and  be- 
gan putting  in  the  periods  quite  on  his  own  ac- 
count, blating  away  close  to  ihe  ground,  like  a 
fire-fly  in  the  grass.  Late  in  the  waning  day,  the 
'if  left  alnioBt  alone  m  the  whirl  of  the  battle, 
ebel  Colonel  dashed  up,  and  looking  down  at 
Idm,  ordered  him  to  surrender.  "Surrender!" 
lis  shouted,  "you  little  d — dsonofa  — !"  The 
words  were  hardly  out  of  hia  mouth,  when  John- 
ny brought  his  piece  to  "  onler  arma,"  and  as  his 
hand  sli|)pcd  down  to  the  hummer,  he  pressed  it 
buck,  swung  up  the  gun  to  the  position  of 
"charge  bnyoneti"  and  as  the  olficer  raiacil  hia 
MibrQ  to  strike  the  piece  asidu,  ilie  glancing  bar- 
rel lifled  into  range,  and  tlie  proud  Colonel  tum- 
bled from  his  horse,  his  lips  fresh-stained  with 
the  syllable  of  vile  reproach  he  had  flung  an  a 
motlicr's  grave  in  the  hearing  of  her  child! 
A  few  swift  moments  ticked  on  by  musket- 
ota,  and  the  tiny  gunner  vos  swept  up  at  a 
rebel  swoop,  and  borne  away  a  prisoner.  Sol- 
[liers,  bigger  but  not  letter,  were  token  with  liim, 
only  to  be  washed  back  again  by  a  surge  of  Fed- 
il  troopers,  nnd  the  prisoner  of  lliirty  mitmtee 
a  again  John  Clem  "  of  ours  ; "  and  Oen,  Itote- 
ins  made  him  a  Sergeant,  and  the  stiipca  of 
rank  covered  him  all  over,  hkii  n  mouse  in  a  h.-ir- 
neas )  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Chnse 
presented  him  a  silver  modal,  appropriately  in- 
scribed, which  he  worthily  weora — a  royal  oidei 
of  honor — upon  his  left  DicMt, 
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A  SiKOULAR  Inoidbnt.  —  A  soldier,  writing 
fVoDi  his  camp  near  Fredericksburg,  narrated  the 
following,  which  occurred  while  he  was  on  picket 
duty  wiui  his  company :  — 

It  was  ChristroaH  day  and  afler  partaking  of  a 
ChriHtinas  dinner  of  salt  junk  and  nard  tack,  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  rebel  pidcot  who 
hailed  us  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

**  I  say,  Yank,  if  a  fellow  goes  over  there,  will 
you  let  him  come  back  aj^in  ?  " 

Receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  proceeded 
to  test  the  truth  of  it  by  paddling  himself  across 
the  river.  Ho  was  decidedly  the  cleanest  speci- 
men of  a  rebel  I  had  seen.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, he  said  he  belonged  to  the  Geoigia  Legion. 
One  of  our  boys  remarked,  **  I  met  quite  a  nuUi- 
ber  of  your  boys  at  Soudi  Mountain.^ 

•*  Tes,  I  suppose  so — if  you  were  there,**  said 
the  rebel,  while  his  face  grew  very  sad.  **  We 
left  many  of  our  boys  there.  My  brother,  poor 
Will,  was  killed  there.  It  was  a  hot  place  tor  a 
while,  and  we  had  to  leave  it  in  a  hurry." 

"  That's  80,  Georgia ;  your  fellows  fought  well 
there,  and  had  all  the  advantage,  but  the  old  Key- 
stone boys  were  pressing  yoix  hard.  Hy  the  way, 
I  have  a  likeness  nere  (taking  it  out  of  his  pocket), 
that  I  picked  up  on  the  batt&field  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  I  have  carried  it  ever  since."  He  hand- 
ea  it  to  the  rebel,  who,  on  looking  at  it  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  exclaiming,  t'  My  mother  1  my  mother ! " 

He  exhibited  considerable  emttion  at  the  re- 
oovery  of  the  picture,  but  on  tlie  recovery  of  his 
composure  he  said  that  his  brotlicr  had  it  in  his 
possession,  and  must  have  lost  it  in  the  light  He 
then  asked  the  name  of  the  one  to^whom  he  was 
indebted  for  the  lost  hkeness  of  his  mother,  re- 
marking, "  There  may  be  better  tunes  soon,  and 
we  may  know  each  other  better." 

He  had  taken  from  his  pocket  a  small  pocketr 
bible  in  which  to  write  the  address,  when  Alex 

,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation, 

fairly  yelled,  **  I  know  that  book ;  I  lost  it  at  Bull 
Run!" 

**  Thar's  whar  I  jrot  it,  Mr.  Tank,"  said  the  reb- 
el, and  he  handed  it  to  Alex. 

^  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Georgia  Legion ; 
I  would  not  part  witn  it  for  all  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy." 

I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  something  fur- 
ther of  the  book,  so  I  asked  Alex  to  let  me  see  it 
He  passed  it  to  me.  I  opened  it,  and  on  the  fly- 
leaf was  written  in  a  neat  hand,  ^  My  Christmas 

Gill,  to   Alex ,  Doc.    25th,    1860.      Ella." 

**  Wei),  Alex,"  said  I,  "  it'is  not  often  .one  has  the 
same  gift  presented  to  him  a  second  time." 

**  True,  Captain ;  and  if  I  could  but  see  the 
^iver  of  that  to-day,  there's  but  one  other  gift  I 
jrould  want" 

«»  What's  that,  Alex  ?  " 

'*  This  rebellion  played  out,  and  mydischaige 
In  my  pocket" 

The  boys  had  all  been  busy  talking  to  our  reb- 
el friend,  who,  seeing  a  horseman  approaching  in 
the  direction  of  his  post,  bid  us  a  hasty  good-ov, 
and  made  a  quick  tnp  across  the  Rappaliannock.  I 
Night  came  on,  and  tnose  not  on  duty  lay  down  | 


on  the  frozen  ground  to  dream  of  other  ChriiliBas 
nights,  when  we  knew  not  of  war. 


.4    '    < 


An  Ihoident  of  Antibtam.  —  During  the 
battle.  Corporal  William  Roach,  of  Co.  K,  %ht- 
ty-first  Pennsylvania,  shot  a  color-sergeant,  raiL 
forward  of  the  company,  took  his  cap,  and,  plao- 
ing  it  upon  the  end  cf  his  bayonet,  twirled  it 
alwut,  and  cried  out  to  his  companions,  **  That  is 
the  way  to  do  it,"  but  a  member  of  another  compa- 
ny in  the  meantime  had  soizecl  the  colors  and  car- 
nod  them  oflT  in  triumph.  This  act  was  done  un- 
der a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  in  as  cool  a  manner 
and  with  as  much  deliberation,  as  If  the  regiment 
had  been  on  parade. 


Fia  STING  AT  Close  Quarters. — At  the 
battle  of  Hanover  Court-IIouse,  Va.,  two  ser- 
geants met  in  the  woods :  each  drew  his  knife,  and 
the  two  bodies  were  found  together,  each  with  a 
knife  buried  in  it  to  the  hilt  Some  men  had  a 
cool  way  of  disposing  of  prisoners.  One,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Massachusetts  Nintli,  well  known  in 
Boston  as  a  professor  of  muscular  Christianity, 
better  known  as  **  the  child  of  the  regiment," 
while  rushing  through  the  woods  at  the  head  of 
his  company,  came  upon  a  rebel.  Seizing  the 
**  gray  buck "  by  the  collar,  he  threw  him  over 
his  shoulder  with  "  Pick  him  up,  somebody."  A 
little  Yankee,  marching  down  by  the  side  of  a 
fence  which  skirted  the  woods,  came  upon  a  stra|>> 
ping  secesh,  who  attempted  to  seize  and  pull  hia 
over  the  rails,  but  the  little  one  had  too  mnoh 
science.  A  blow  with  the  butt  of  a  musket  lev- 
elled secesh  to  the  ground  and  made  him  a  pris- 


oner. 


Incidents  or  Morgan's  Raid. — Tlie  MoigM 
raid  is  ended  —  the  great  marauder  captured  and 
safely  quartered  in  the  Ohio  Penitenlianr ;  the 
brave  militia,  who  responded  so  nobly  to  the  gov- 
ernor's call  to  rally  and  drive  the  invaders  mmi 
our  soil,  have  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the 
narration  of  adventures  is  now  the  order.  As 
every  incident  connected  with  the  raid  is  of  in- 
terest, I  propose  to  relate  my  experience  with  the 
raiders,  how  they  looked,  and  what  they  said.* 

About  an  hour  before  the  expedition  under 
Colonel  Runkle  left,  I  received  from  Suiveon 
Scott  a  peremptory  order  to  report  forthwith  tor 
duty  on  his  staff.    Reported  accordingly  at  the 
railroad  depot,  where  Dr.  Scott  was  iJready  wa&-. 
iug  with  sundry  ominous  looking  mahof^ny  boxes, 
b^ets  of  bandages,  lint  and  ouieramdes  neces- 
sary in  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded.    For  an^ 
hour  we  waited  at  the  depot,  while  in  tlie  dim 
starlight,  companies  and  regiments  of  armed  meo 
marcned  and   countermarched,  forwarded   and 
halted,  and  at  last  about  midnight,  all  were  safi»>., 
ly  stowed  awav  in  the  cars,  and  the  long  ,traio . 
moved  off  amiu  enthusiastic  cheers. 

Arrived  at  Hamden  about  two  o'clock,     i 
«  From  ths  ^'ScioU  Gajetts." 


,  I 
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Ihere  we  could  distinctly  see  the  ligbt  of  the 
buniing  depot  at  Jackson  —  evidence  unmistaka- 
ble that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  **  the  enemy." 
Our  forces,  numbering  about  2,000,  were  unload- 
ed and  got  in  marching  order,  and  about  daylight 
the  column  besan  to  move  toward  Berlin,  distant 
six  miles, '  where  it  was  thought  the  rebeb 
*  would  pass  on  tlieir  way  east  from  Jackson. 
Reached  a  position  about  half  a  mile  from  Berlin 
about  six  o'clock  a.  m.,  when  a  report  was  brought 
in  that  the  rcbs  were  still  in  Jackson,  and  would 
probably  soon  be  in  our  vicinity.  For  a  short 
time  there  was  a  little  excitement  along  our  col- 
umn, but  this  soon  died  away,  and  it  srew  dull 
and  tiresome,  lying  tliere  by  the  roaddoe  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  un.  An  hour  passe<l  away, 
and  yet  no  rebels  in  si^ht  or  heanng ;  so,  borrow- 
ing a  couple  of  horses  that  our  men  had  ^  pressed  " 
into  the  service.  Dr.  J.  D.  Miller  and  myself  or- 
ganized ouraelves  into  an  independent  scouting 
party  and  set  out  to  gather  what  information  we 
could  about  the  enemy. 

The  morning  was  pleasant,  the  air  pure  and 
bracing,  and  the  excitement  just  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the  iide  delightful.  Learning  that  a  number 
of  scouts  had  frone  out  on  the  Jackson  road,  we 
decided  to  strike  south  from  Berlin  to  the  road 
leading  from  Jackson  to  Gallipolis,  which  we 
thought  it  probable  the  rebels  would  take.  All 
ak>ng  the  road  the  houses  were  appai'ently  de- 
serted ;  the  doors  were  closed,  the  wmdow-blinils 
down,  and  neither  man,  woman,  child  nor  horse 
was  to  be  seen.  At  one  house  we  could  see, 
through  a  broken  window-pane,  the  breakfast-ta- 
bl^  standing  with  the  morning  meal  apparently 
untouched.  I'he  family  had  probably  hoard  the 
news  of  lilorgau's  approach,  and  without 
waiting  for  his  appearance  had  made  a  precip- 
itate retreat  At  another,  where  all  was  quiet 
and  apparently  deserted,  on  looking  back  after 
we  haul  passed,  we  saw  a  terrified  looking  face 
peeping  timidly  out  from  behind  a  window-blind, 
xhe  people  along  that  road  were  evidently  en- 
joying a  tremendous  scare. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  little  village  of 
YTinchester,  on  the  road  leading  from  Jackson  to 
Gallipolb,  and  eight  miles  from  the  former.  It  is 
a  pretty  hard  place,  and  I'll  wager  an  old  hat  that 
its  voters  are  pretty  nearly  unanimous  for  Vallan- 
digham.  We  had  the  luck  to  be  mistaken  here 
for  a  couple  of  Morgan's  men,  which  I  can  only 
account  lor  from  the  fact  that  my  companion.  Dr. 
J.  D.  M.,  is  an  ardent  Vallandishammer.  I 
haven't  much  doubt,  however,  but  that  we  fared 
better  than  if  we  had  been  known  as  Union 
scouts.  We  inquired  of  a  mild-looking  old  man, 
if  he  could  tell  us  where  we  could  get  something 
to  eat  He  directed  us  up  the  street  to  a  little 
eight-bv-tcn  grocery ;  we  rode  up  and  found  the 
door  JDcked  and  the  windows  banned.  Ailer  sun- 
dry \igorous  knocks,  we  got  an  answer  from  the 
proprietor  inside,  who  cautiously  unlocked  the 
ifx>r,  when  the  following  colloquy  took  place: 

'•  Have  you  any  bread  V  " 

•«  Ko,  sir." 

"Any  pies?" 


«  No,  mr." 
"Any  crackers?" 
"  Yes,  a  few." 
•«  Any  cheese  ?  " 
«  Not  a  bit" 

"  V/ell,  ffive  us  Mme  crackers,  then ;"  and 
with  tumbling  hand  he  weighed  out  a  pound  or 
so,  that  might  have  been  a  part  of  the  stores  in 
Noah's  ark.  In  the  meanwhile  a  crowd  of  a  doa* 
en  or  so  of  rather  variegated  specimens  of  hu- 
manity gathered  around,  all  eager  to  learn  the 
news.  We  ate  our  crackers  and  departed  toward 
Jackson,  distant  eisht  miles,  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out from  every  hilltop  for  the  rebels.  We  met 
one  young  man  who  advised  us  not  to  go  any  fur- 
ther on  that  road ;  he  had  been  chased  by  aboat 
'.wenty-five  of  Morgan's  men. 
"  ifow  near  did  they  get  to  you  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Within  about  two  miles." 
The  young  man  was  evidently  a  little  fright- 
ened. 

We  rode  on  rapidly  about  a  mile  further,  when 
leaving  the  main  road  we  made  a  circuit  oi 
a  mile  or  so  through  the  fields  toward  the  top  ol 
a  hi^h  hill,  from  which  we  had  been  told  we  could 
see  into  Jackson.  On  the  hill-side  we  tied  our 
horses  to  a  fence  where  thov  were,  as  we  thought 
well  concealed  by  the  brier  and  other  bushes. 
Walking  up  to  the  top  of  ihe  hill,  we  found  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  there,  eagerly  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  vcbels,  who  could  bo  seen  from  our 
position  ridinc  tlirough  the  streets  of  the  town, 
about  a  mile  distant  In  a  short  time  they  be- 
gan to  move  out  on  the  road  we  had  travelled, 
and  which  passed  within  half  a  mile  of  our  [losi- 
tion  on  tlie  hill.  Securing  the  services  of  a  young 
man  to  carry  a  dispatch  back  to  Colonel  Runkle, 
I  led  Dr.  J.  D.  and  the  citizens  on  the  hill,  and 
went  down  to  a  house  by  tlio  roadside  where  1 
could  have  a  better  view  of  the  rebels  and  see 
how  they  were  mounted,  armed,  &c. 

I  had  been  there  but  a  few  minutes  when  two 
of  the  raiders,  who  were  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  came  along. 
Hiding  up  to  where  I  was  standing,  they  inquired 
the  distance  to  Gallipolis ;  what  was  the  nearest 
point  to  the  river;  whether  there  was  any  Union 
troops  about  there,  &c.  I  answered  their  ques- 
tions so  as  to  leave  them  rather  more  in  the  dark 
than  before,  and  turning  questioner  asked  them 
how  many  men  they  had. 

**  How  many  do  you  think  we  have  ?  " 
**  Tliero  are  various  reports  about  your  num- 
ber"  I  replied. 
"  Well,  what  b  your  opinion  ?  " 
*'  I  don't  think  you  have  more  than  four  or  five 
thousand." 

**  Yes,  we  have  over  twelve  thousand,"  one  of 
them  replied. 
**  You  haven't  half  that  number,"  I  answered. 
^  Well  we  have  enough  any  how  to  ride  through 
your  state  without  any  trouble,"  said  they. 

'*  You're  not  through  yet,"  I  replied  as  they 
moved  along. 

Shortly  the  main  body  came  up,  and  I  heguk 
to  count  ^hem.    Thtj  rode  along  zather  slowlyi 
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wreral  of  them  stopping  a  few  minutes  to  inquire 
aboat  the  road,  the  nearest  route  to  the  river,  &c, 
but  I  managed  to  keep  an  accurate  count  until 
about  five  hundred  had  jMMsed,  while  one  of  them 
rode  up  with  the  request: 

**  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  bring  me  a  drink 
ef  water?- 

He  was  very  polite  for  a  rebel  and  a  horse- 
thief  to  boot  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 

mpany  ho  was  in    would  have  passed  for  a 

ntleman.    I  can't  say  1  liked  his  polite  request, 

it  as  it  was  backed  by  a  pair  of  revolvers  and  a 
carbine,  I  concluded  that  it  might  be  promotive  of 
my  lonsevity  to  comply,  so  without  stopping  to 
aigue  the  matter,  I  merely  remarked, 

^*  Well  sir,  I  don't  like  to  wait  on  a  rebel,  but 
as  you  are  a  pretty  cood-looking  man,  I  guess  I 
can  get  you  a  drink.  . 

Next  came  a  man^  apparently  fifty  years  of  age 
riding  in  a  buggy  with  a  boy  not  more  than  four- 
teen or  fifteen.  "  Will  you  nlease  give  me  a  cup 
of  water  for  my  sick  boy?  "he  asked.  The  boy 
was  evidentlpr  auite  sick.  He  was  leaning  heav- 
ily against  bs  rather,  who  supported  him  as  well 
as  he  could  with  his  Irfl  arm.  I  handed  him  the 
cup  which  ho  took  with  a  trembling  hand,  thank- 
ing me  very  kindly  for  it,  his  eyes  speaking  more 
thanks  than  his  lips.  He  was  a  fine  looking  bov,  but 
what  a  training  was  it  that  he  was  receiving  I  His 
father  I  could  see  felt  very  anxious  about  (us  cdn- 
dilion,  and  to  my  remark  that  "that  was  a  hard 
business  for  a  boy,  especially  a  sick  one,"  he  re- 
plied, ^  Yes,  and  I  wish  we  were  out  of  it"  My 
conversation  with  them  was  cut  short  by  a  fellow 
with  a  face  that  ought  to  have  hung  him  long 
■go,  who  rode  up  to  the  fence  and  sung  out, 

"  Here,  stranger  give  me  a  drink." 

I  took  another  look  at  his  face,  and  then  at 
the  pair  of  revolvers  in  his  belt,  and  concluded 
that  I  had  better  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; so  I  gave  him  a  drink  and  he  went  on  with- 
out so  much  as  saying  *'  Thank  you." 

By  tliis  time  quite  a  numW  had  gathered 
around  the  place  where  I  was  standing,  some 
wanting  water,  others  bread,  others  pies,  or  any- 
thing else  they  could  got  to  oat;  while  others  ap- 
peared more  anxious  to  learn  the  nearest  road 
to  the  river.  I  told  them  to  go  to  the  well  and  nelp 
themselves  to  water,  and  a  number  of  them 
,  rode  in,  while  others  dismounted,  tied  their  horses 
to  the  fence  and  walked  in.  Their  applications 
for  foocl  were  not  very  successful ;  all  they  got 
was  a  cold  bir*.uit  and  two  cold  |>otatoc9,  —  tlie 
ladies  at  the  house  assuring  them  that  they  had 
nothing  else  prepared.  One  of  the  ladies  was 
Uio  mother  ynd  the  other  the  wife  of  Lieut  CoL 
Dove  of  the  Second  (Union)  Virginia  Cavalry. 
Col.  D.  had  returned  home  wounded,  a  few  davs 
before ;  but,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
raiders,  hacl  been  taken  to  some  place  of  con- 
cealment The  ladies,  of  course,  were  uncon- 
ditional Unionists,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  furnish 
■upplies  for  such  a  band  of  rebel  marauders. 
One  fellow  rode  up  and  inquired  of  Mrs.  D.  if 
fh^r^  wa«  a  saddle  about  the  place  that  he  could 
g»t     ^s  told  him  there  was  not 


**  ni  see  if  1  can't  find  one,"  he  said,  as  he  rode 
over  to  the  bam  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 

He  didn't  find  a  saddle,  put  there  was  a  good 
buggy  in  the  bam,  to  which  he  haroesseu  his 
horse,  and  driving  out  into  the  road,  took  his 
place  in  the  ranks  and  went  on,  apparently  very 
well  pleased  with  the  change  in  his  mode  ol 
travelling. 

'*  What  do  you  thiok  of  rebehi  now  ? ''  inquired 
a  rathet  jeily-looking  voung  man,  as  thty  rode  by. 

*'  Ealne?  a  hard-locking  srt,"  I  answered. 

**  Well,  I  haven't  se^n  a  good-looking  Yankee, 
since  I've  leen  north  of  the  river,"  he  replied; 
at  which  the  squad  he  was  with  felt  called  upon 
to  indulge  in  a  laugh. 

Another  stoppea  and  dismounted  near  where 
I  was  stonding  to  arrange  something  about  his 
saddle.  His  horse  was  small,  poor  and  nearly 
worn  out 

**  If  I  got  my  horses  as  you  do,"  I  remariced  to 
him,  ^  I'd  ride  a  better  one  than  that" 

"We  can't  always  get  such  as  we  want,"  said 
he ;  '*  and  they  don't  raise  any  good  horses 
through  here." 

Another  came  riding  up  on  what  had  been 
one  of  the  finest  horses  they  had — a  large  and 
elegantly  built  iron  my  —  but  very  much  worn 
down.  The  rebel  said  he  had  ridden  him  ever 
since  they  crossed  the  river — said  he  wanted  a 
fresh  hortNB,  and  asked  if  I  had  one  I'd  like  to 
trade.    Told  him  I  didn^t  know  but  I  had. 

"  Where  ?  " 

**  Across  there." 

"How  far?" 

"  About  forty  or  fifVy  miles." 

"  I  guess  1 11  not  go  to-day "  he  said,  m  he 
started  ofiT. 

I  asked  another  why  they  didn't  go  to  Chilli- 
cothe  the  day  before  r 

•*  Were  they  looking  for  us  there  ?  " 

**  I  believe  some  people  were." 

"  Well,  we're  going  on  tlirough  two  or  three 
more  States,  and  well  call  'as  we  return,"  he 
replied. 

"  Provided  Hobson  isn't  in  your  way," J  said. 

**  Hobson  wont  trouble  us,"  ho  answered.  **  All 
we  know  about  him  is  what  we  see  in  the  daih 
papers." 

I  thought,  but  didn't  say,  that  it  was  probable 
they  would  have  the  honor  of  a  more  intimate 
accjuaintence  ere  many  da)'8. 

But  enough  of  what  they  said.  A  few  words 
about  how  they  looked. 

Personally  a  majority  of  them  would  have 
been  fine-looking  men,  if  Uiey  had  been  washed 
and  r^spectebly  dressed;  but  they  were  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  all  looked  tirea  and  worn 
down.  Many  went  nodding  along  hdf  adeep. 
A  hundred  or  more  wore  veils,  most  of  whidi 
looked  new,  and  I  presume  had  been  taken  fh» 
the  stores  in  Jackson ;  others  had  handkerdiieft 
over  their  faces  to  shield  them  from  the  dust  I 
noticed  an  intelli^nt  looking  contraband  wear* 
ing  a  fine  blue  veil,  which  he  raised  very  grace- 
fully, as  he  rode  up  to  a  rebel,  whom  he  accosted 

'•"*•■""     Scarcely  any  two  wore  dre«»d 
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alike.  Their  clothing  was  made  of  butternut 
jeans,  tweed,  cassimere,  linen,  cloth,  and  almost 
everything  ever  used  for  men's  wear.*  A  few  — 
perhaps  a  dozen  —  wore  blue  blouses  and  pants, 
Mich  as  are  worn  by  United  States  soldiers. 

A  lai^  number  of  them  had  various  articles 
of  dry  goods,  —  bolts  of  calico  and  muslin,  pieces 
of  silks  and  satins,  cassimeres,  and  broadclotns,  — 
tied  on  behind  their  saddles.  Some  had  two  or 
three  pairs  of  new  boots  and  shoes  hanging  about 
them.  I  don't  think  the  stock  of  dry  c:oods  left 
in  Jackson  could  have  been  vei^  Targe  or 
varied. 

They  were  not  well  armed,  as  has  been  re- 
ported. A  few  had  carbines,  many  had  double- 
oarrel  shot  guns,  some  muskets,  a  small  number 
had  revolving  rifles,  and  nearly  all  had  revolving 
pistols.  There  were  not,  I  think,  a  dozen  sabres 
in  the  whole  division.  They  had  three  pieces  of 
artilloiy,  —  bniss  six-pounders,  —  but  not  a  single 
caisson,  so  that  all  the  ammunition  for  these  must 
have  been  carried  in  the  boxes  of  the  gun-carriages, 
wuich  would  have  held  but  a  small  supply. 

Their  only  wagon-train  consisted  of  five  light 
pvo-horse  wagons.  In  four  of  these  the^  had 
tick  men ;  in  the  other,  carpet-sacks,  valises,  a 
few  trunks,  &c,  which  I  took  to  be  the  officers' 
bapRage. 

They  did  not  ride  in  atiy  repilar  order,  but 
two,  three,  four  and  sometimes  .eight  abreast,  just 
as  it  happened.  The  officers  wore  no  badges,  or 
anything  that  would  distinguish  them  from  pri- 
vates. The  last  two  men  in  the  division  rode  up 
to  where  I  was  standing,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation. One  was  perhaps  twenty  yctifrs  of  age, 
c2ie  other  about  twenty-five,  and  both  appeared 
10  be  intelligent  and  well-informed.  I  learned 
from  them  that  their  division  was  under  command 
of  Col.  Bushrod  Johnson  ;  that  John  Moraan  and 
Basil  Duke  were  both  with  the  division  that  took 
(he  Berlin  roa<l  from  Jackson  (and  with  which 
our  Itoyri  foui^lit  tliu  famous  **  battle  of  Berlin 
Heights.")  They  admitte<l  that  they  were  very 
tired,  but  felt  confident  they  could  get  safely  out 
of  the  State.  I  told  them,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, that  I  was  from  Chillicothe,  when  they 
said  they  knew  some  of  our  citizens,  and,  naming 
them,  in([uired  it*  I  was  acquainted  with  them. 
Answering  in  the  affirmative,  they  save  me  some 
friendly  messages  for  their  Chillicotne  friends  and 
rode  on.  The  name  of  the  elder  was  Geor^ 
Logan,  that  of  the  younger,  Lloyd  Malone.  1  did 
not'tell  them  that  oneof  their  friends  was  a  Maior 
in  one  of  our  militia  regiments,  and  about  that 
time  was  up  at  Berlin  engaging  their  leader,  John 
Morgan.  I  have  since  learned  that  Malone  was 
antifrecently,  a  strong  Unionbt,  and  it  was  only 
after  long  continued  importunity  by  his  father 
that  he  was  induced  to  espouse  the  rebel  cause. 

1  think  the  number  of  men  in  that  divisioa  was 
about  2,600,  and  comprised  something  more  than 
half  of  Morgan's  entire  force. 

As  soon  as  they  had  all  passed,  I  started  up 
the  hill,  intending  to  get  my  norse  and  ride  back 
CO  head-quarters  as  speedily  as  possible  and  re- 
port to  doL  Bunkle.    I  had  not  gone  fiur  when  I 


met  a  badly  ftiehtened  individual  makin^^  6st 
time  down  the  hilL  [  managed  to  bring  hiir.  to 
a  halt,  and  learned  from  him  that  a  squad  of  the 
rebels  had  just  passed  that  way  and  taken  our 
horses,  saddles  and  bridles,  leaving  in  their  stead, 
two  of  their  worn-down  horses,  and  one  mule, 
but  no  saddle  cr  bridle.  They  were-better  horse 
thieves  than  I  save  them  credit  for  being,  or  they 
never  would  nave  found  our  iorses,  away  up 
"diere  among  the  brier-bufhes.  Arriving  at  the 
op  of  the  hill,  I  stopped  a  short  time  to  consider 
*'  the  situation."  My  companion,  J.  D.  M.,  ailer 
a  liberal  application  cf  Jackson  county  free  soil 
to  his  hanos  and  face,  borrowed  an  old  coat  and 
an  old  hat,  and  thus  disguised,  ventured,  with  the 
citizens  who  had  collected  on  the  hill,  to  go  out 
to  the  roadside  a1  a  point  half  a  mile  or  so  be- 
yond the  house  to  which  I  had  gone.  I  have 
heard,  but  don't  vouch  for  the  trutli  of  the  report, 
that  the  doctor,  in.  order  to  insure  his  personal 
safely  and  conciliate  the  rcbs,  assured  a  number 
of  them  that  he  was  an  ardent  Vallandighammer. 

I  waited  a  short  time  for  his  return  to  the  place 
we  had  left  our  horses,  but  he  did  not  come,  and 
I  started  alone  on  my  way  back  to  camp.  He 
soon  afterward  returned,  however,  and  secured 
the  horses  the  rebels  had  left  in  place  of  ours, 
went  to  Jackson,  and  there  got  a  conveyam^  to 
head-quartens,  where  he  arrived  about  ten  o'clock 
that  night 

The  rebels  did  not  make  anything  by  thai 
trade  —  the  horses  the^  left,  as  soon  as  they 
recover  from  their  fatigue,  will  be  worth  more 
than  those  they  took. 

My  march  back  to  camp  was  not  a  very  plea^ 
ant  one.  To  save  distance,  1  took  across  hills 
and  fields  and  through  the  woods.  Tlie  mercury 
must  have  been  about  ninety,  and  those  Jackson 
hills  are  high  and  steep  and  rou^h.  I  tried  at 
several  farm-houses  to  ^*  press "  a  liorse  into  ser- 
vice, but  always  found  that  Aforgriii's  men  hail 
been  there  just  before  mo.  I  heard,  as  I  neared 
Berlin,  some  exciting  stories  about  the  terrific 
"  battle  of  Berlin  Hei(;hts  " —  how  there  had  been 
heav^  cannonading  all  day,  and  how  our  gallant 
militia  had  **  fought  like  demons."  Arrived  al 
head-quarters  about  four  p.  M.,  and  made  my  re- 
port to  €k>L  Hunkle,  well  satisfied  with  my  dai  *i 
scouting. 


APOCALYPSE. 
"AUhaUto  the  Start  and  Stripa  ! 


M 


LUTHEB  0.  LADD.* 

Stbaiout  to  his  heart  the  ballot  crashed, 
Down  from  his  hroast  the  red  hlood  gushed. 
And  o'er  his  face  a  glory  rushed. 

A  sadden  spasm  rent  his  fhime, 
And  in  bis  ear  there  went  and  cane 
A  sound  as  of  devouring  flame. 

Which  in  a  moment  ceased,  and  then 
The  great  light  clasped  his  brows  again, 
So  thai  they  shone  Lke  Ste;)beu's,  when 
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8aal  stood  apart  a  little  space, 

Aiid  shook  with  shuddering  awe  to  trace 

God's  spiendors  settling  o'er  bis  face. 

Thus,  like  a  king,  eroct  in  pride, 
Raising  his  hands  to  heayen,  he  cried, 
"All  haU  the  Stars  and  Stripesl"  aad  died. 

Died  grandly ;  bat  boforo  he  fell, 
(O,  blessedness  ineffable  1) 
Yisioa  apocalyptical 

Was  granted  to  him,  and  his  eyes. 
All  radiant  with  glad  surprise. 
Looked  forward  tnroiigh  the  centiuiM, 

And  saw  the  seeds  that  sages  cast 
In  the  world's  soil  in  cycles  past, 
Spring  np  and  blossom  at  the  last ; 

Saw  how  the  souls  of  men  had  grown. 
And  where  the  scythes  of  Tmth  had  mown 
Clear  space  for  Liberty's  white  throne; 

Saw  how,  by  Sorrow  tried  and  proyed, 
The  last  dark  stains  had  been  remoyed 
Forever  from  the  land  he  loved ; 

Saw  Treason  crushed,  and  freedom  crowned. 
And  clamorous  finction  gagged  and  bound. 

Gasping  its  life  out  on  the  ground ; 

• 

While  oyer  all  his  country^s  slopes 
Walked  swarming  troops  of  cheoifiil  hopes, 
Which  eyermoro  to  broader  scopes 

Increased  with  power  that  comprehends 
The  world's  weal  in  its  own,  and  bends 
Self-needs  to  large,  unselfish  ends. 

Saw  how,  throughout  the  yast  extents 
Of  earth's  most  populous  continents. 
She  dropped  sucn  rare  heart-affluence^ 

That,  from  beyond  the  farthest  seas. 
The  wondering  people  thronged  to  seiie 
Her  protfisrcd  pure  benignities ; 

And  how  of  all  her  trebled  host 

Of  widening  empires,  none  could  boast 

Whose  strength  or  love  was  uppermost. 

Because  they  grew  so  equal  there 
Beneath  the  flag,  which  debonnaire, 
Wayed  joyous  in  tlie  golden  air  :— 

Wherefore  the  martyr  gazing  clear 

Beyond  the  gloomy  atmosphere 

Which  shuts  us  in  with  doubt  and  fear,  — 

He,  marking  how  her  high  increase 
Kan  greotcning  in  perpetual  lease 
Through  balmy  years  of  odorous  Peace 

Greeted  in  one  transcendent  cry 

Of  intense  passionate  ecstacy, 

The  sight  that  thrilled  him  utterly,  ^      . 

Saluting  with  most  proud  disdain 
Of  muraer  and  of  mortal  pain. 
The  yision  which  shall  be  again ;      ^ 

So,  lifted  with  prophetic  pride, 

Baised  conquering  hands  to  hoayen  and  crierl, 

*'  Ail  haU  the  Scars  and  Stripes,"  and  died. 

CUJIBNGB   BUTLBB 


Mr.  Lincoln's  ^  Kinivhbartsdnbss.  »-  A 
correspondent  referring  to  the  second  capture  by 
the  reoeb  of  Benjamin  Shultz,  a  member  of  tM 
eighth  New  Jersey  Regiment,  mentioni  the  fol* 
lowing :  — 

An  incident  connected  with  Mr.  Shulti  Hint- 
trmtes  the  kind-heartedness  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  On 
his  return  from  his  former  imprisonmenfci  on 
parole,  yonn^  Shultz  was  sent  to  Camp  Parole, 
at  Alexandria.  Uaying  had  ho  furlough  since 
the  war,  eficiis  were  made,  without  success,  to  get 
him  litfirt^  to  jolj  a  brief  visit  to  his  friends ;  hm 
having  faith  in  the  warm-heartedness  of  the 
President,  the  young  soldier's  widowed  m'other 
,  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  stating  that  he  had  been 
I  in  nearly  every  battle  fought  by  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  had  never  asked  a  furlough ;  was  now 
a  paroled  prisoner,  and  in  consequence  unable  to 
perform  active  duties;  that  two  of  his  brothers 
nad  abo  served  in  the  army,  and  asking  that  he 
be  allowed  to  visit  home,  that  she  might  see  him 
once  more.  Her  trust  in  the  President  was  not 
unfounded.  He  immediately  caused  a  furlough 
to  be  granted  to  her  son,  who,  shortly  before  be 
was  exchanged,  visited  lus  faniily  to  their  great 
surprise  and  joy.     > 


**  Thb  Spirit  of  '76."— The  lad— for  he  was 
but  a  stripling,  though  he  had  seen  hard  service  — 
lay  stretcned  out  on  the  seat  of  the  car.  Another 
lad,  of  less  than  twenty  summers,  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  came  and  took  a  scat  behind  him,  gaa- 
ing  upon  him  with  mournful  interest  Looking 
up  to  me,  for  I  was  accompanying  the  sick  boy 
to  his  homo,  he  asked : 

<' Is  he  a  soldier  ?  " 

••Yes." 

"  Of  what  regiment  ?  • 

**  The  thirteenth  Illinois  Cavalnr.  Are  yoa  a 
soldier?" 

"Yes." 

"  Where  do  yon  belong?"  ^  In  the  dne-hniw 
dred  and  fiAh  Begiment  of  Blinois  Volunteera* 

"  The  one-hund&ed  and  fifth  Begiment  1  That 
sounds  welL    Illinois  is  doing  noolpr." 

"  I  did  belong  to  the  eleventh  Bhnois  Lifant- 

■a 

ry." 

"Then  how  came  you  in  the  one-hnndred  and 
fifth?" 

"I  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Doo- 
elson  so  that  I  was  pronounced  unfit  for  ser- 
vice and  dischai^ed.  I3ut  I  recovered  from  mv 
wound,  and  when  they  commenced  raising  this 
regiment  in  my  neighborhood,  I  again  enlisted. 

Hitherto  the  sick  boy  had  been  perfectly 
still ;  now  he  slowly  turned  over,  looked  np  with 
glistening  eyes,  stretched  forth  his  hand  with  Uie 
uow  movement  of  a  sick  man  to  the  top  of  the 
seat  and  without  saying  a  woM  eagerly  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  new  recruit  The  patriotism 
that  glowed  in  those  wan  features  and  prompted 
those  slow,  tremulous  movements,  like  electricity 
ran  through  every  heart/  The  twice-enlisted 
youth,  as  soon  as  no  saw  his  intentioa,  delighted 
at  the  appreciation  and  rel!ec&:on  of  his  own  spirit, 
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na>ped  the  ouUtretched  hand,  exclaiming  «  BuUy 
Jor  you  I " 

W onk  cannot  describe  the  effect  upon  the  pas- 
wngen  as  they  saw  those  hands  clasped  in  tOKen 
of  mutual  esteem  for  love  of  country;  a  mutual 
pledj^  that  each  was  ready  to  give  his  life,  his 
all,  lor  that  country.  They  felt  that  the  spirit  of 
76  still  survived. 


Akbcdotrs  of  Stonewall  Jackson. — A 
Yankee  captain,  captured  in  tlie  battles  beyond 
Richmond,  was  brought  to  some  brii^adicr's  bead- 
quarters.  Being  fatigued,  he  laid  down  under  a 
tree  to  rest  rrettv  soon  Gen.  Lee  and  staff 
rode  up.  The  Yankee  asked  who  he  was,  and 
when  told,  praised  his  soldierly  appearance  in  ex- 
travagant terms.  Not  lon^  ailcr  Jackson  and 
his  stair  rode  up.  When  told  that  tliat  was  Jack- 
son, the  Yankee  bounced  to  his  feet  in  great 
excitement,  showing  that  he  was  much  more 
anxious  to  see  Old  Stonewall  than  Lee.  He 
gazed  at  him  a  long  time.  **  And  that* s  Stone- 
wall Jackson  ?  "  "Yes."  "  Waal,  I  swan  he  ain't 
much  for  looks ; "  and  with  that  he  laid  down  and 
went  to  sleep. 

During  the  same  battles,  a  straggler  who  had 
built  a  nice  fire  in  the  old  field  and  was  enjoying 
it  all  to  himself,  observed  what  he  took  to  be  a 
a  squad  of  cavalry.  The  man  in  front  seemed  to 
be  reeling  in  his  saddle.  The  straggler  ran  out  to 
him  and  said,  **  I.iOok  hero,  old  fellow,  you  are 
migh^  happy.  Where  do  you  get  your  liquor 
from  ?  (jive  me  some,  I'm  as  drv  as  a  powder- 
horn."  Lnagine  his  feelings  when  he  found  it  was 
Jackson — the  most  ungraceful  rider  in  the  army, 
and  who  naturaUy  sways  from  8i<le  to  side. 


Thb  Marrtaob  in  Camp. — Six  bold  rifle- 
men clad  in  blue,  with  scarlet  doublets  over  the 
left  shoulder,  bearing  blazing  torches ;  six  glitter- 
ing Zouaves,  with  brilliant  trappings,  sparkling 
in  the  light ;  and  then  the  hollow  square,  where 
march  Uie  bridegroom  and  bride;  tlien  seven 
rows  of  six  groomsmen  in  a  raw,  all  armed  cap-a^ 

{>ie,  with  burnished  weaiions,  flashing  back  the 
nstre  of  the  Zouave  uniform;  and  all  around 
the  grand  regiment  darkening  tlie  white  tent- 
folds,  as  their  ruddy  faces  are  out  half  disclosed 
between  the  red  and  yellcw  glare  of  tlie  fires, 
and  the  sofl,  silver  light  of  the  May-moon.  (This 
is  all  you  will  bear  in  mind,  out  on.  the  broad, 
open  air.  The  encampment  occupies  a  conicxdly- 
sbaped  hill-top,  flankea  around  the  rear  crescent 
bv  a  wood  or  fan-leaved  maples  sprinkled  with 
blossoming  dogberries,  and  looking  out  at  the 
cone  upon  tlie  river-swards  below.  The  plain  is 
fbU  of  mouud^  and  ridges,  save  where  it  bulges 
in  the  centre  to  a  circular  elevation  perfectly  flat, 
around  which,  like  facades  about  a  court-yard, 
are  arrayed  the  spiral  tents,  illuminated  in  honor 
of  the  coming  nuptials.)  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  the  regiment ;  the  to-be-husband  a 
favorite  sergeant    Alarchiog  thus,  preceded  Ij 


two  files  of  sixes,  and  followed  by  the  glitterina 
rows  of  groomsmen,  the  little  cortege  has  moved 
out  of  the  great  tent  on  the  edge  of  the  cirrJe, 
and  comes  slowly,  amid  the  bold  strams  of  tha 
grand  <<  Mid-summer-Night's  Dream,"  towardi 
Uie  regimental  chaplain. 

You  have  seen  the  colored  prints  of  Jenny 
Lind  on  the  back  of  the  music  of  ^  Viife  la 
France,"  You  have  .noted  the  light-flowing  hair, 
the  sofl  Swiss  eye,  the  military  bodice,  the 
coquettish  red  skirt,  and  the  pretty  busldned 
feet  and  tmkles  underneath.  The  print  is  not 
unlike  the-  bride.  She  was  fair-haired,  blue 
eyed,  /rosy-cheeked,  darkened  in  their  hue  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  in  just  the  dress  worn  l^ 
les  filles  du  regiment.  She  was  formed  in  that 
athletic  mould  which  distinguishes  the  Amazon 
from  her  opposite  extreme  of  frailty.  You  could 
not  doubt  her  capacity  to  undei^o  the  fatigues 
and  hardships  of  a  campaign,  but  your  mind  did 
not  suggest  to  your  eye  those  grosser  and  more 
masculine  qualities  which,  wnilst  girting  the 
woman  with  strength,  disrobe  her  of^the  purer, 
more  effeminate  traits  of  body.  You  saw  before 
you  a  young  girl,  apparently  about  eighteen 
Years  of'^age,  with  clear,  courageous  eye,  quiver- 
less  lip,  and  soldierly  tread,  a  veritable  daughter 
of  'the  regiment  lou  have  seen  Caroline  FUch- 
ings  and  good  old  Peter  (St  Peter  1)  march  over 
the  stage  as  the  corporal  and  la  JUle,  Well,  this 
girl,  barring  the  light  flaxen  hair,  would  remind 
you  of  the  latter  uriUiiig  a  scjuad  of  gitinadicni. 

'i'he  bridegroom  was  of  tlie  same  sanguine, 
Germanic  temperament  as  the  bride.  As  lie 
marched,  full  six-feet  in  height,  with  long,  light- 
colored  beard,  high  check-bones,  aquiline  nosey 
piercing,  deeply-etudded  blue  eye,  broad  shoul- 
clers,  long  arms,  sturdy  legs,  feet  and  bauds  of  a 
laborious  development,  cocked  hat  with    blue 

Elunie,  dark  blue  fitx^k,  with  bright  scarlet 
lanket,  tartan  fashion  over  the  shoulder,  smaJl 
sword,  you  would  have  taken  him  for  a  hero  of 
Sir  Walter.  Faith,  had  Sir  Walter  seen  him,  he 
himself  would  have  taken  him.  In  default,  how- 
ever, of  Sir  Walter,  I  make  bold  to  appropriate 
him  as  a  hero  on  the  present  occasion.  Indeed, 
he  was  a  hero,  and  looked  it,  every  inch  of  him, 
leading  that  si^lf-sacrilicing  girl  up  to  the  regi- 
mental chaplain,  with  his  rol^,  and  surplice,  and 
great  book,  amid  the  stare  of  a  thousand  anxious 
eyes,  to  the  music  of  glorious  old  Mendelssohn, 
and  the  beating  of  a  thousand  earnest  hearts  1 

The  music  ceased ;  a  mlence  as  calm  as  the 
silent  moon  held  the  strange,  wild  place;  the 
fire^  seemed  to  sparkle  less  noisily  in  reverence ; 
and  a  little  white  cloud  paused  in  its  course 
across  the  sky  to  look  down  on  the  group  below ; 
Uie  clear  voice  of  the  preacher  sounded  above 
the. suppressed  breathing  of  the  spectators,  and 
the  vague  burning  of  the  fagot  heaps;  a  few 
short  words,  a  few  heartfelt  prayers,  the  formal 
legal  ceremonial  and  the  happy  ^^Amen."    It 

I  was  done.    The  pair  were  man  and  wife.    In 
rain  or  sunshine,  joy  or  sorrow,  for  weal  or  woe, 

I  bone  cf  one  bone,  and  flesh  of  one  flesh,  forever 

land  ever,  amenl 
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Splitting  tus  Diffkricnok. — As  soon 
the  West  Yirgioia  State  bill  passed  Congress,  Mr. 
Carlisle,  true  to  his  purpose,  went  at  once  to  the 
President 

**  Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  he,  **  ron  most  veto 
that  bill" 

*'  Well,  said  the  honest  president,  with  jost  the 
least  bit  in  the  world  of  humor,  **I11  tell  yon 
what  rU  do,  ril  split  the  dLSk^ence  and  $ajf  *ia£lk- 
ing  about  iC 

Hkroio  Conduct  op  Two  Ladies.  —  The 
conduct  of  two  youns  ladies  at  Danville,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  arrivaTof  the  rebels  at  that  place 
was  equal  to  Spartan  courage.  For  many 
months  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  national  flag 
had  floated  from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Taylor, 
an  estimable  widow  lady,  and  when  the  rebels 
took  jposses^iion  of  Danyillo,  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  seek  to  remove  the  hated  em- 
blem. A  squad  of  half-a-dozen  men  was  sent  to 
Mrs.  Taylors  residence,  to  take  possession  of  the 
fla;;!  but  they  were  confronted  at  the  door  of  the 
residence  by  Miss  Maria  and  Miss  Mattie  Taylor, 
the  two  accompliBhed  and  charminj;  daughters  of 
the  patriotic  widow,  the  young  ladies  announcing 
their  dctermi nation  to  defend  the  cherished  ban- 
ner. The  chivalrous  half-dozen  returned  to 
their  commander  and  reported  that  it  would 
require  a  force  equal  to  a  full  company  to  cap- 
tore  the  flag,  and  a  company  was  accordingly 
diipitchcd  to  make  the  capture.  Arriving  in 
front  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  residence,  the  commander 
of  the  company  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
flag ;  but  the  two  young  ladies  again  made  their 
appearance,  bearing  the  flag  between  them,  each 
armed  with  &  revolver.  In  response  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  flag,  the  ladies  informed  their  per- 
secutors that  they  would  never  surrender  it  to 
rebels,  and,  drawing  their  pistols,  vowed  that 
they  would  shoot  the  first  rebel  that  polluted  the 
sacred  emblem  with  his  foul  touch.  The  compa- 
ny of  rebels  retired,  leaving  the  ladies  in  quiet 
*  powosoion  of  their  flag. 


TANKEE  VANDALS. 
AiB  — *' (7ay  mJ  Ayy^" 

Trb  Northern  Abolition  vandals, 
Who  have  come  to  free  the  slave, 
Will  meet  their  doom  in  "  Old  Viiginny," 
Where  they  all  will  get  a  grave. 

OUORUS. 

So  let  the  Yankees  say  what  thoy  will. 
Well  love  and  fight  for  Dixie  still. 
Love  and  fight  for,  love  and  fight  ror, 
We'll  loVe  and  fight  for  Dixie  stilL 

Thoy  started  for  Manassas  Jttnctk>n, 
With  an  army  full  of  fi^lit, 
Bat  thoy  caught  a  SoaUiom  tartar, 
And  thoy  took  a  bally  flight. 
80  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

**■  Old  Fuss  and  Feathers  "  coidd  not  save  th€  Ji, 
All  thoir  hotufiing  was  in  vain, 


Befors  the  Soathem  stoel  they  oowend. 
And  their  bodies  strewed  the  plafat. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

The  "  Biaryland  Line  "  was  there  as  •? «, 
Wilh  tlieir  battle-shout  and  blade, 
Thoy  shod  new  instre  on  tlieir  mother^ 
ATlien  that  final  chaige  they  made. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc 

Old  Abe  may  make  another  eflbit. 
For  to  take  his  onward  way, 
3at  his  legions  then  as  OTor, 
Will  be  forced  to  ran  away. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc 

Brave  Jofi^  and  glorious  Beauregard* 
With  dtthing  Johnston,  nohie,  troe. 
Will  meet  tlieir  hiroUng  hosU  again. 
And  scatter  them  like  morning  dew. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc 

When  the  Hessian  horde  is  driven. 
O'er  Potomac's  classic  flood. 
The  pulses  of  a  new-bom  freedom 
Then  will  stir  old  Maryland's  blood. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc.  • 

From  tlie  lofty  AUeghanies,  «* 
To  old  Worcester's  sea-woshcd  shore, 
Her  sons  will  come  to  greet  the  victors. 
There  in  good  old  Baltimore. 
So  let  me  Yankees,  etc 

then  with  voices  light  and  gladsome, 
We  will  swell  the  clioral  strain. 
Tolling  tliat  our  dear  old  mother, 
Glorious  Maryland's  froe  again. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc 

Then  well  crown  our  wiurior  chieftaiDSy 
Who  Imve  led  us  in  the  fight, 
And  have  brought  the  South  in  triumph 
Through  dread  danger's  troubled  nignt 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc 

And  the  brave  who  nobly  perished, 
Struffgling  in  the  bloody  fray, 
We'Uweave  a  wreath  of  fadeless  lanieK, 
For  Uieir  elorious  memory. 
So  let  the  Yankees,  etc 

O'er  their  srnves  the  soathem  maideM,  * 
From  sea-sTiore  to  mountain  crot,  s 

Will  plant  the  smiling  rose  of  beauty, 
And  the  sweet  foiget-me-not.  * 

So  let  the  Yankees,  etc 


•v 


Stort  op  the  Onb-Armed.  —  A  soldier  ip 
the  general  hospital  at  Fredericksbuig,  a  day  or 
two  afler  the  battle  in  December,  1862,  wrote  as 
follows: — Having  lost  my  right  arm  on  last 
Saturday,  on  that  fatal  **  inclined  plane  "  in  front 
of  Fredericksburg,  I  am  obliged  to  employ  an 
amanuenns  to  reueve  my  brain,  which  under  the 
stimulus  of  some  reactionary  fever,  must  find 
legitimate  work,  or  it  will  go  ofi*  into  all  soiti  of 
phantasies,  or,  perhaps,  fSd  into  a  melancholy 
jmxkI  not  at  all  proJuctive  of  *'  healing  by  first 
intention,"  as  the  docto:*s  call  a  spoe  iy  cure.  1 
don't  know  "vhat  1  can  d?  Vetter  Ijau  a  set  down 
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of  my  experionces,  which,  I  doubt  not,  are 
unfortunately  or  fortunately,  as  the  case  may  be, 
similar  to  those  of  hundreds  o£  my  fellow-victims. 
It  matters  not  to  what  particular  regiment  I  be- 
lonff,  seeing  that  it  is  a  Philadelphia  regiment, 
and  not  altogether  unknown  to  tame.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  my  recollections  of  Saturday, 
ontil  four  o'clock  in  the  aflcmoon,  are  confused 
and  indistinct.  I  remember  well  enough  of  be- 
ing roused  before  daylight,  from  a  very  profound 
sleep  upon  the  sidewalk  in  Frederickubui^  by  die 
sudaen  boom  of  cannon,  and  that,  at  short  in- 
tervals, the  firing  continued  till  ailor  sunrise, 
when  the  crash  of  small-ai'ms  began  to  betoken 
close  quarters,  and  the  air  seemed  to  groan  in 
unison  as  in  the  agony  of  an  elemental  dissolu- 
tion. 

CSolumn  after  column  of  marching  men  went 
past  in  all  the  buoyancy  of  high  hope,  courage  in 
their  hearts,  and  detennination  in  every  Imea- 
ment  of  their  faces.  Following  every  regiment 
w«re  the  litter-bearers,  with  their  ready  stretch- 
ers jauntily  slung  upon  their  shoulders;  and 
1  remember  well  of  calculating  in  my  own  mind 
the  chances  of  each  man  for  an  exit  from  the 
front  upon  one  of  those  humane  inventions. 

By  and  by  the  litter-beard's  returned,  burden- 
ed with  mangled,  bleedins  men,  and  from  the 
great  numbei's  canned  off  I  calculated  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  resistance  to  our  advance  to 
Richmond.  I  was  not  excited ;  I  was  not  fi;ar- 
ful ;  I  was  simply  apathetic,  while  awaiting  the 
order  to  advance.  At  last  it  came  —  clear 
and  distinct,  but  not  loud,  the  words  came :  — 
**  Attention,  Battalion  I "  Instantly  the  line  closed 
with  a  steady  straight  front,  and  every  man 
stood  erect  with  suspended  breath  for  the  next 
command.  Nor  did  we  wait  long.  **  Battalion 
rk|ht  face,  forward,  quick,  march  I "  and  we  were 

Forward  we  went  until  we  cleared  the  streets 
of  the  town  and  arrived  opposite  the  batteries 
on  the  hill  on  our  left,  when  at  the  command, 
*lBy  the  left  flank,  march!"  we  changed  our 
direction  to  the  front,  and  faced  the  fire  before 
us,  advanced  to  the  lines  of  tlie  brigade  that  pre- 
ceded us  from  town  ;  but  soon  the  smoke  obscured 
the  view  of  every  tiling,  save  the  flashes  of  the 
batteries  before  us,  auiT  the  sparkle  of  .the  mus- 
ketry in  the  dim  sulphurous  twilight  of  the  bat- 
tle, until  the  receding  lines,  in  falling  ba"k.  pro- 
duced a  mingled  mass  of  retreating  and  advanc- 
ing men.  '*  Steady  men,  —  forward  I "  rang  out 
the  voice  of  our  commander ;  and  disentangled 
from  the  retreating  fugitives,  we  steadily  bore  on 
until  we  neared  the  batteries,  and  with  a  cheer 
we  sprang  forward,  but  that  iustant  a  line  of  fire 
leaped  oub  from  behind  a  stone  wall  close  in  our 
front,  and  —  I  don't  remember  anything  more 
about  it  My  next  recollections  were  of  a  con- 
fbaed  and  mixed  character ;  one  moment  I  woidd 
seem  perfectly  conscious  of  something,  the  next 
af  nothing.  Then  I  would  imagine  I  was  at 
home,  and  half  asleep,  while  all  the  house  was 
astir  with  some  past  or  anticipated  catastrophe 
with  which  I  was  in  some  way  connected.    All 


was  dari[,  and  a  great  load  seemed  to  prea  bm 
down  and  glue  me  to  the  ground  in  s[)ite  of  all 
my  efforts  to  rise. 

I  could  hear  voices,  but  none  familiar  and  but 
one  that  seemed  spoken  by  human  kind,  or  liad 
a  human  chord  of  sympathv  in  it  Then  I  felt 
something  force  open  my  laws,  and  some  fluid 
trickle  into  my  thioat,  which  I  mar  aged  to  swal- 
low to  prevent  strangling,  md  it  still  trickled 
down,  ani  I  still  painfully  swallowed,  hoping, 
praying  that  it  would  stop ;  but  it  did  tuot  until 
I  recognized  that  it  was  some  strong  spirit  that  I 
Wt'is  taking  aiid  Uiat  I  was  l-ccoming  uioro  able  to 
swallow  it  All  this  time  I  could  hear  the  kind 
voice  encouraging  me,  also  some  cold  unsympa- 
thizing  voices ;  but  I  could  not  distinguish  what 
they  said.  Only  by  the  tone  could  i  tell  the 
sympathetic  fi*om  the  unsympathetic.  At  last  I 
distinguished  the  words,  in  part,  of  one  who  said, 
**  It's  no  use  working  with  him.  lie's  dying 
now."  Quietly,  but  on,  so  earnestly  and  sym- 
pathizingly  the  kind  voice  replied,  **No,  doc- 
tor, he  IS  not  dying;  he  is  coming  to  Hfe;  he 
will  live  if  we  don't  give  him  up;  tliis  hart 
of  his  head  wont  amount  to  anything  if  we  can 
get  him  warmed  up ;  don't  you  see  he  Ims  been 
nearly  frozen  to  death,  while  faint  from  loss  of 
blood ;  but  he  is  coming  on  finely,  and  by  and 
by  you  can  take  off  his  arm,  and,  the  man  may 
get  well.  Who  knows  but  he  has  a  motlier  or  a 
sister  to  love  him,  and  thank  you  or  me  some  djiy 
for  a  son  or  brother  saved." 

Yes,  I  was  saved ;  I  understood  it  all  now ;  I 
remembered  the  battle  and  my  state,  its  doubt- 
less consequence,  and,  for  the  sake  of  that  dear 
mother  and  sister  so  strangely  invoked,  with  an 
effort  I  succeeded  in  opening  my  eyes  once  more 
to  the  light  of  the  sun  on  earth.  At  first  the 
light  confused  me,  but  soon  I  could  distinguish 
throe  surgeons  beside  me,  looking  at  me  with 
some  curiosity,  if  not  interest  On  the  opposite 
side,  as  I  lay  on  the  ground,  in  a  lai^o  tunt,  kneel- 
ed a  womanf  who,  with  her  loft  hand,  supported 
my  head,  while  with  her  right  she  held  a  spoon, 
with  which,  at  short  intervals,  she  dipped  the 
warm  fluid  from  a  cup  held  by  a  mero  boy-sol- 
dier, who  seemed  her  special  attendant 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not,  and  she  merely 
shook  her  head  to  discourage  my  eflbrts,  and, 
turning  to  her  attendant,  said :  —  *^  Now,  Johnny, 
the  beef  soup,"  and  in  a  minute  the  soup  was 
substituted  for  the  toddy,  and  I  gradually  felt 
life  and  the  love  of  it  returning.  Afler  further 
effort  to  look  about  me,  I  saw  that  there  was  a 
basin  of  water  beside  me,  with  a  spoiige  in  it, 
and  from  the  blood  on  the  lady's  hands,  I  inferred 
what  I  afterwards  learned  to  be  the  truth,  that 
she  had  been  engaged  in  washing  the  blood 
from  my  head  and  face,  when  she  discovered 
that  what  had  seemed  on  a  superficial  viow  to  be 
a  most  desperate  wound  of  the  head,  including 
the  ^ull,  was  but  a  mere  scalp  wound,  which 
bled  profusely,  and  doubtless  made  a  most  un- 
promising case  for  surgery  at  first  view  —  a  view 
very  natural  icieed,  tau'ig  into  comideratioc 
the  state  of  my  stupor,     jrradually  I  i  y:oyered  4 
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ATAiu^,  until  after  sufficient  reaction,  m^  shai- 
tcunea  arm  was  amputated,  and  I  am  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected.  I  was,  it  seems,  struck 
both  in  the  head  and  arm  by  pieces  of  the  same 
projectile,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  lay 
senseless  on  the  fic\  J  till  late  in  the  night,  when 
I  was  found  by  some  humane  litter-bearers,  and 
carried  to  the  city;  and  then,  before  beinir 
dressed,  was  put  into  an  ambulance  and  carriea 
over  hero,  where,  among  the  hundreds  similarly 
brought,  I  was  necessarily  obliged  to  await  my  turn 
and  thank  God  when  my  turn  did  come  I  feC  into 
good  hands — a  woman's  hands  at  that    In  that 

Clace  even  in  the  roar  and  din  and  carnage  of 
attle,  was  found  a  woman  with  a  heart  to  dare 
danger  and  s}inpathize  with  the  battle-struck- 
en,  and  sense  and  skill  and  emerience  enough 
to  make  her  a  treasure  l)cy ond  al  I  price.  May  tlie 
choicest  blosusiiigA  of  Heaven  be  iiers  in  all  time 
to  come  1  I  have  since  observed  her  in  her  ministra- 
tion s  here,  and  she  docs  indeed,  seem  ^fled  in  a 
most  wonderful  decree  for  scenes  like  this,  or  else  a 
hard  school  of  suflcring  has  made  her  the  strange 
woman  she  is.  To  the  wounded  she  is  all  sj^m- 
patby  and  kindness,  but  let  any  one  not  a  patient 
attempt  familiarity,  even  in  jest,  and  her  black 
eyes  flash  such  an  indignant  rebuke  as  is  hardly 
equalled  by  her  cool  cutting  rejoinder.  More 
than  one  shoulder-strapped  puppy  has  had  oc- 
casion to  rue  the  time  ne  intruued  his  remarks 
upon  her.  I  have  learned  that  she  has  been  in 
the  army  ever  since  the  war  broke  out,  nursing 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  '*  ever  in  front"  Hos- 
pitals in  the  rear  are  no  place  for  her. 

Dr.  McDonald,  of  the  Seventy-ninth  New 
Tork  Volunteers,  the  Surgeon  in  charge  here,  has 
placed  her  in  charge  of  the  supplies  and  stores, 
and  most  efficiently  does  she  deal  them  out 
Blany  a  "  poor  wounded  soldier  "  would  lack  his 
timely  stimulant,  soup  or  delicacies,  if  she  did 
not  pass  through  the  tents  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  for  they  say  she  seldom  sleeps.  Dr. 
McDonald  has  known  her  long  as  the  matron 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania,  or  as  it  is 
better  known  the  Roundhead  Regitnent  which 
has  been  ip  South  Carolina  with  the  Seventy- 
ninth  New  Tork  Regiment,  and  is  still  with  it 
in  the  same  division  and  he  informs  mo  that,  on 
on  that  fatal  day  of  Gen.  Bcnham's  defeat,  on 
James  Island,  sue  performed   incredible  labors 

C\  as  she  does  here.  And  yet  she  has  never 
n  a  paid  nurtte.  She  is  a  member  of  her 
reginiont,"  she  says,  and  it  is  only  because  it 
does  not  re([uire  her  services  that  she  works  for 
others.  ^    *  ^ 

For  all  the  labors,  and  privations,  and  suffisr- 
ings  of  her  campain:ning  life  she  receives  no  pay ; 
she  draws  her  rations  as  a  private  soldier,  and 
the  private  soldiers  who  know  her  almost  wor- 
ship her. 

I  overheard  one  say  to-day,  that  he  would 
kill,  as  he  would  kill  a  dog,  the  man  who  would 
dare  insult  her,  even  in  thought ;  and  I  believe  it 
War  produces  great  developments  of  character, 
and  Miss  Nellie  M.  Chase  is  a  most  notable  in- 
staiics  of  it    She  is  not  yet  twenty-four  years  old, 


but  in  experience  as  a  nurse  or  hospital  matron,  on 
the  battle-field,  I  think  she  has  no  living  equal 
She  may  not  thank  me  for  tliis  notice  of  her  great 
services:  I  don*t  think  she  will,  for  she  dislikes 
notoriety,  and  never  mingles  in  the  **  society  of  the 
army,"  nor  permits  intimacies  nor  attentions  from 
any  but  those  who  have  adopted  her  and  protected 
her.  But  the  world  has  a  right  to  know  its  he- 
roines, as  well  as  its  heroes,  and  hers  is  a  name 
that  must  at  least  be  known  as  widely  as  that  U 
the  veteraii  regiment  erf*  which  she  is  a  member. 

But  gratitude  for  life  prererved,  has  led  me 
from  my  way,  and  I  return  to  it  to  state  my  fur- 
ther experience  of"  wounded  and  in  genenJ  hos- 
pital," as  the  next  tri-monthly  report  of  my  regi- 
ment wi{l  have  me  accounted  for.  We  are 
placed  in  large  *' hospital  tents,*' in  a  secluded 
yalley  near  Falmouth  Station,  and  receive^  all 
the  care  and  attention  that  such  accommodationi 
admit ;  but,  without  doubt  a  "  cold  snap  "  would 
soon  **  reduce  the  number  of  inmates  "  to  leas  than 
a  moiety  of  their  present "  muster." 

The  brain  that  would  work,  or  do  mischiel^ 
an  hour  ago,  grows  weary  now,  and  I  must  wail 
another  time  to  tell  the  further  story  of  the  -^ 

One-Abmbd. 


THE  WOODS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  whip-poor-wiU  is  calling 

From  its  perch  on  splintei^  limb. 
And  the  plaintivo  notes  are  echoing 

Through  the  aisles  of  the  forest  dfaa ; 
The  slnntin^  threads  of  starlight 

Are  sUvenne  sbmb  and  tree. 
And  the  spot  where  the  loved  are  sleeping, 

In  the  woods  of  Tennesseo. 

The  leaves  are  gently  rustling. 

Bat  they're  stained  with  a  tinge  of  led- 
For  they  proved  to  many  a  soldier 

Their  lost  and  lonely  Dod. 
As  Uioy  proyed  in  mortal  ogony. 

To  God  to  sot  them  free, 
Death  touched  them  with  his  finger 

In  the  woods  of  Tennessee. 

in  the  list  of  the  killed  and  womided, 

Ah,  me  1  alas  I  we  saw 
The  name  of  our  noble  brother, 

Who  went  to  the  Southern  war. 
He  fell  in  the  tide  of  battle 

On  the  banks  of  the  old  *'  Hatchie,'* 
And  rests  'neath  the  wild  grape  arbors 

In  the  woods  of  Tennessee. 

There's  many  stilt  forms  lying 

In  theit  forgotten  graves, 
On  the  green  slope  of  the  hiU-sidei, 

Along  Potomac's  waves ; 
But  the  memory  will  be  ever  tweet 

Of  him  so  dear  to  me. 
On  his  ooun  try's  altar  ofibred, 

In  the  woods  of  Tennessee^ 


.  I 


A  Battle  in  the  Am.  —  During  the  heat 
of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  an  owl,  alarmed  al 
the  unusual  tempests  of  sounls,  was  fiightened  f 
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from  bifl  ntual  Imunta.  Two  or  three  crows  spied 
him  at  once,  and  mode  pursuit,  and  a  oattle  en- 
sued. 

'J*be  cdntest  was  observed  by  an  Irishman  of 
the  Tenth  Tennessee,  which  was  at  the  time  hot- 
ly engaged.  Pat  ceased  firing,  dropped  the 
breach  of  his  gun  to  the  ground  and  exchiimed 
in  astonishment,  **  Moses,  what  a  countiy !  The 
YQirj  birds  in  the  air  are  fighting." 


Reading  the  Lists.— 'At  the  door  of  the 

,  Chronicle  Oflice  in  Washington  was  a  bulletin 
board,  on  which  proof-slips  of  important  tele- 
grams were  posted. 

Passing  tno  other  day,  said  a  correspondent, 
I  found  an  old  man  tliore  alone.  Tall,  erect, 
firm  of  mouth,  tender  of  eye,  nervous  of  nostril, 
of  speech  c^uick  —  he  looked  fifly  or  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  like  a  master  mechanic.  He  stood  close 
to  the  board  slowly  rolling  a  lead  pencil  down  the 
list  of  killed  and  intently  following  it  with  his  eye. 
He  turned  as  he  heard  my  step.  "  Young  man, 
let  me  use  your  eyes  a  minute."  **  Certainly, 
sir,**  I  answered.  **  I've  lost  my  glasses  —  I've  got 
a  boy  in  the  af  my  —  we  first  heard  he  was  wound- 
ed and  then  we  heard  ho  was  killed  —  help  me." 
He  told  ipe  the  name  of  the  regiment — the  twelHh 

«  New  Jersey.  I  ran  down  the  half  column  of 
^dead."  "Not  there,- 1  said.  "Ah!"— sharp  and 
Aiserved,  but  there  was  a  Ions  relieving  breath 
thereatler.  Then  I  began  the  columns  of  '*  wound- 
ed." Down  the  first  one — down  the  second  one 
— slowly,  a  little  nervously,  for  I  heard  the  la- 
bored breathing  of  the  nrm-mouthed  old  man 
close  at  my  side,  and  throujrb  liis  dress  and  bear- 
ing was  look  ins  into  his  Newark  home.  Three 
or  four  inches  down  the  third  column  I  found  the 

•  name.  He  knew  I  had  found  it  before  I  took 
my  finger  from  the  naper.  "  AV'ell  ?  "  —  The  boy 
is  a  hero  if  he  b  Ukc  his  father.  "  In  the  arm 
and  in  Judiciary  Square  Hospital,"  was  my 
answer.  I  lofl  liim  at  the  gate  of  the  sciuare. 
Next  day  I  called  at  the  hospital.  The  old  man 
met  me  at  the  door.  "  All  right ;  left  arm  just 
above  the  elbow :  I've  got  him  a  furlough,  and 
we  go  home  to-morrow  morning."  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  proud  tone  in  his  voice  as  he  said 

;  that  "  all  right" 

Man's  Lipk  to  Himsblp.  —I  noticed  upon  the 
hurri<;ane-deck,  said  a  letter-writer,  an  elderly 
darkey  with  a  very  philosophical  and  retrospec- 
tive cast  of  countenance,  squatted  upon  his  bundle 
toasting  his  shins  against  the  chimney,  and  appar- 
rentl^  plunged  in  a  state  of  deep  meditation. 
Findmp  upon  inquiry  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Ninth  lllinoiB,  one  of  tlio  most  gallantly  behaved 
and  heavily  losing  re|;imentB  at  the  Fort  Donelson 
battle,  and  part  d*  which  was  aboard,  I  besan  to 

.  interrogate  him  upon  the  subject  His  pniloso- 
phv  was  so  much  in  the  Falstaflian  vein  that  I 

,  will  give  his  views  in  his  own  words,  as  near  as 
my  memory  serves  me. 

\  "Were  you  in  the  fight?" 


"<  Had  a  little  taste  of  it,  sa."* 

"  Stood  your  ground,  did  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sa,  I  runs." 

"  Run  at  the  first  fire,  did  you  ?" 

"  Yes, — sa,  and  I  would  Lave  run  soona,  had  I 
knoad  it  war  coming."* 

"  Why,  that  wasn  t  rery  creditable  to  you 
courage." 

"Dat  isn't  in  my  line,'  sa  —  cookin'i  my  pro- 
feshun." 

"  Well  but  have  yon  no  regard  for  your  repn 
tation  ?  " 

"  Reputation's  nofin  by  the  side  of  life." 

"  Do  you  consider  your  life  worth  more  than 
other  people's." 

"  It  s  worth  more  to  me  sa." 

"  Tlien  you  must  value  it  very  highly  I " 

**  Yes,  sa,  I  docs  —  more  dan  all  dis  world  — 
more  dan  a  million  ob  dollas  sa,  for  what  would 
that  be  wuth  to  a  man  with  the  brdfout  of  him? 
Self  preserbashum  am  the  first  law  wid  me." 

"  But  why  should  you  act  upon  a  different  rule 
from  other  men  ?  " 

"Because  different  men  set  different  values 
upon  dar  lives  —  mine  is  not  in  the  market" 

"But  if  you  lost  it,  you  would  have  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  knowing  that  you  died  for  your 
country." 

"  What  satisfaction  would  dat  be  to  me  when 
de  power  of  feelin'  was  gone  ?  " 

"  Then  patriotism  and  honor  are  nothing  to 
you  V  " 

"NufHn  whatever,  sa,  —  I  regard  them  as 
amons  de  vanities." 

"  If  our  soldiers  were  like  you,  traitors  might 
have  broken  up  the  government  without  resist- 
ance." 

"  Yes«  sa,  dar  would  have  been  no  help  for  it 
I  would'nt  put  my  head  in  de  scale,  'gainst  no 
gobernmcnt  dat  eber  exbtcd,  for  no  gobernment 
could  replace  de  loss  to  me." 

"  Do  you  think  any  of  your  company  would 
have  miteicd  you  if  you  had  bucn  killed  V  " 

^May  bo  not,  sa  —  a  dead  white  man  ain't 
much  to  dese  soccers,  let  lone  a  dead  nig<;a  —  but 
I'd  a  miss  myself,  and  dat  was  de  pint  wid  me." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  dusky  corpse  of  that 
African  will  never  darken  the  field  of  carnage. 


Incident  of  Antietam.  —  In  a  small  clump 
of  woods  near  the  battle  field,  thu  body  of  a  dead 
Union  soldier  in  a  partially  upright  position,  was 
found  resting  against  a  tree. 

Tlie  expression  of  the  man's  countenance  was 
perfectly  natural  —  in  fact  he  ap)>uurcd  as  if  he 
was  only  asleep.  Alon^ide  of  him  was  an  old 
and  worn  Bible,  which  tlie  poor  fellow,  knowing 
his  time  had  come,  was  rciuling,  and  in  this  way, 
a  soldier  and  Christian  he  died ;  and  now,  with 
thousands  of  others,  his  grave  is  unknown. 


SoLDiBR  Morals. —  General  Sherman  seemed 
to  understand  that  a  "  hunii^y  soldier  has  ik) 
morale  or  morals ;"  for  when  le  caught  a  lad  in 
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blae  in  bis  w^oq  one  night  abstracting  there- 
from  a  large  sugar-cared  bam,  be  asked  bim 
kindly  and  wiUiout  show  of  anffer,  '*  Have  jrou 
no  meat  7"  '*  None,"  said  tbe  soldier ;  ^  Uie  la- 
ment is  one  day  behind  on  rations,  and  the  com- 
misitarj  doenn  t  want  to  make  extra  issues.^* 
**Tdcethe  bam  then,**  said  Sherman  as  be  re- 
suumed  his  cigar,  "  and  whenever  you  need  any 
more  oome  to  me  and  ask  for  them.^ 


THE  MEBTINQ  ON  THB  BOBDEB. 

Thb  dril  wfur  had  jniit  begun. 
And  cfuined  much  consternation, 

While  0.  P.  Morton  governed  one 

Qreat  State  of  this  great  nation, 

«  So  it  did. 

Majicoffin  governed  old  Eentuck, 

And  Denniton  Ohio ; 
And  no  three  humans  had  moro  pluck 

Than  this  puissant  trio, 

So  thej  hadn't 

Mncoffln  was  the  leading  man : 

He  telegraphed  to  Perrj, 
And  writ,  bv  post,  to  Dounison, 

To  meet  him  iu  a  hurrj, 

So  he  did. 

And  Dennison  and  Morton  too. 
Believed  tliev  had  good  reason 

To  fear  Map^oftin  sought  to  do 
Some  hellish  act  of  treason, 

So  they  did. 

But  thcj  concluded  it  Iras  best 

To  do  as  ho  demanded, 
So  thej  would  have  a  chance  to  tost 

The  question^ "  Is  he  candid  1 " 

Sothojdid. 


And  Morton,  with  some  tmstj  chaps, 

Went  np  to  soo  "  Mcgnffiu ;  '* 
At  6  ▲.  M.  t)icy  took  tlicir  tmps. 

And  off  they  went  a-puffiii'. 

So  they  did. 

BfagofBn  4  a.  m.  did  fix. 

By  post  and  by  the  wire ; 
But  when  tho  hour  lind  come— -wby  nix 

Comehrnus  was  he — Beriah, 

So  he  Whs. 

And  then  could  you  have  heard  them  swear  I 

Them  chaps  along  with  Perry ; 
They  cussed,  and  stamped,  and  pulled  their  lair, 

For  they  were  angry — very, 

So  they  were. 

« 

And  when  they  found  that  they  were  sold. 

And  saw  no  chance  for  fighting. 
They  took  a  train  tliat  they  controlled. 

And  home  they  went  a-kiting, 

SotheydkL 

At  9  A.  M.  the  scamp  cluf  oome. 

But  didn't  let  them  know  it ; 
And  so,  mt  three,  they  starte  1  home. 

And  when  they  start,  thej  ''  go  it," 

Sc  hey  do. 


No  matter  what  tbev  find  to  do, 
'Tip  done  with  all  their  power ; 

What  other  men  will  do  in  two. 
They'll  do  in  Just  one  hour, 

Sotbeywfll. 

And  new  if  ibry  could  mix  his**'  todd,"* 
They'd  pU  some  piison  stuff  in. 

And  serve  their  country  and  their  God. 
By  killing  off  "  M^gufiln," 

So  they  wonld* 

A  id  seiTe  ths  devil,  too,  as  wed, 

By  sending  bim,  a  traitor. 
To  roast  etonaUy  in  hell, 

As  Pat  would  roast  a  tater, 

So  they  would. 

Just  give  them  chaps  a  half  a  chance -^ 

Let  them  but  lav  a  hand  on 
A  traitor,  and  he'll  have  to  dance, 

With  atmo£phero  to  stand  on, 

SohewilL 

But  those  who  love  old  Uncle  Sam, 
Thbt  love  and  in  their  greeting 

They  show  it,  and  in  every  palm. 
Ton  feel  the  heart  a  boating, 

*  So  you  do. 

For  patriots  are  brothers  all  — 
Alike  our  fUg  they  cherish ; 

With  it,  aloft,  they  bear  the  scroll ; 
"  Let  every  traitor  perish," 

tSo  theydo. 
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Stcnbwall  Jaokbon. -^  Thomas  Jeffereoo 
Jackeon  was  a  psychological  event  With  him  it 
was  but  one  splendid  leap  from  bed  to  battery, 
from  the  stagnations  of  a  stckl  v  fancy  to  fk^  in- 
spirations of  a  robust  and  exclusive  fame.Xjrhe 
eneivies  that  slept  in  the  sluggish,  dull  cadet — 
in  the  uninteresting,  morose  professor,— the 
querulous,  tedious  nypochondriac  —  the  formal 
and  severe  elder  —  the  odd  and  awkward  man  — ■ 
not  walking,  **  only  getting  along,"  and  talking  to 
himself —  awoke  with  a  bound  of  joy  at  tbe  call 
of  the  trumpets,  at  the  waving  of  the  banners, 
once  more  to  exult  with  the  bayonets,  as  at  Ck>n- 
trcrasr  among  tiie  batteries,  as  at  Cbcrubnscb 
and  Chepultepec^  ^nr  unv  tha  \o^  y\^\Yt  V*^ 
trumpet  were  the  trumpet  of  the  Spirit,  and  the- 
banner  tne  oanner  ^^  ^Sp"  i^rd.  Thft  mnHum 
covenanier,  wbo,^  debating  all  day,  and  praying 
all  night,  dashed  into  tbe  smoke  of  the  argument 
with  his  loyal  father-in-law,  to  convert  him  to  se« 
cession,  and  the  inspired  rebel,  who,  prayinff  idl 
night,  and  fighting  all  day,  ropellou,  roduike, 
the  shock  of  the  Union  chai^  at  Bull  Run,  wore 
the  samq — and  both  were  roost  Uko  that  Richard 
Cameron,  who  cried,  three  times  above  the  din  and 
dust  of  his  last  fight,  "  Lord,  spare  the  green  and 
take  the  ripe  I " —  that  Richard  Cameron,  under 
whose  head,  as  placid  as  John  the  Baptist's,  and  m 
bloody  —  under  whose  reeking  hands,  no  more  ti 
fight  with  Bible  or  with  sword,  some  admirinjg  en« 
emy  had  inscribed,  '*  Uere  hang  the  remains  d 
one  who  lived  prajrlng  md  preacliing,  and  died 
praying  and  f  gnting  1  ^    Ana  so  of  the  man,  wbo^ 
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praying,  smote  Shields  at  Cross  Keys  and  Fort 
Bepublic,  takinv  revenge  for  Winchester;  who, 
praving,  drove  uanks  pcU-mell  out  of  the  Valley 
ana  across  the  Potomac ;  who,  praying,  stormed 
Barpor's  Ferry  with  a  feu  dTenfer;  and,  still 
iratching  and  praying,  thundered  in  our  rear  at 
Richmond  and  Bull  Run  the  second^  at  Freder- 
icksburg and  Chancellorsville.  *  Of  this  muscular 
Christian  his  admiring  foes  competed  in  phraseol- 
ogies of  generous  praise,  **  forgetting  his  fatal  er- 
ror to  applaud  the  greatness  of  his  souI/K^They 
recounteu  with  genial  iteration  the  separate  vir- 
tues of  the  man — his  courage,  his  patience,  his 
sincerity,  his  devotion,  his  singleness  of  purpose, 
his  self-abnegation,  his  just  obedience,  ana  his 
faith  in  God ;  of  the  Christian,  the  simplicity  of 
his  every  word  and  act,  his  perfect  trutlifulness, 
his  mildness  and  hisniercy,  his  religious  enthusi- 
asm, his  conlinual  praycrfulnoss,  his  almost  supci^ 
^dous  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  his  iron  rule 
of  duty,  and  **  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,"  his 
faith  in  God ;  of  the  soldier,  his  intrepidity,  his 
modesty,  his  magnanimity,  his  fury  in  the  fight, 
and  hb  generosity  in  victory,  his  stable  bearing 
in  reverse,  his  tenderness  toward  his  own  wounded 
and  the  wounded  of  the  enemy  —  how  he  shared 
the  privations  of  his  men,  setting  them  examples  of 
endurance  and  devotion ;  his  calmness  **  among 
the  shrieking  shells  and  the  death-lights. of  the 
battle ; "  the  absolute  fearlessness  of  his  demeanor, 
as  of  one  who  knew  wliat  his  men  hoped,  that  the 
Almighty  would  not  sound  his  pcnll  until  his 
work  was  dontj^of  the  General^  his  celerity. 
Lis  ubiquity,  his  mSDRnTlQmTlrts  forced  marches, 
his  ^  thundering  in  the  rear,"  his  indomitable 
will,[the  magic  of  his  personal  influence,  and  **  how 
his  cause  did  hang  upon  his  heart."  We  have 
been  told  Tstill  by  his  enemies),  of  his  splendid 
originality,  his  military  genius,  as  bold  as  it  was 
mcHlestr)  **  Every  time  we  have  been  seriously 
threatened,"  writes  a  loyal  chaplain,  **  he  did  it 
—  no  one  else  has  done  it.  The  first  time  I  saw 
his  face  my  heart  sank  within  mo.  His  moral 
brain  is  grand." 

•AKehave  heard^on  every  ^an<^  tlyat  the  men 
idQlizecrtllun  UOt'so  »^Mr^  ^"^  V9}y±  hfl*T1lrtjjw  ftr 
how  he  (I'ul  It  fUe  tJiought  as  little  oftlieglory 
as  of  lliu  Uangen'and  his  impulse  sprang  less  from 
patriotism  than  from  pictpri  An  eminent  North- 
em  divine,  a  representative  man  in  the  ranks  of 
the  rebel  enemies,  has  defined  Jackson's  motive 
as  a  "  solemn  feelin^i:  of  obligation  to  his  Makeuvho 
he  thought  had  called  him  to  this  mission."  Q  He 
was  sublimely  impersonal  —  incapable  of  pride, 
insensible  Jo  praise,  unconscious  of  criticism— A 

ighjj 


his  milit^  qualities,  impressed  itself  upon  hif 
commanoKnot  an  officer  or  private  of  the  old 
Stonewall^rigade  but  shut  down  **  the  sol(!ier^s 
safety-valve "  Tas  some  rough  definer  has  styled 
hard  swearing)  within  the  hearing  of  his  Gen- 
eral. His  supplication  befcxe  battle  to  the  God 
of  battles,  for  inspiration  and  strength  — his 
thanks,  when  the  rlav  was  won  or  lost,  for  victory 
or  preservation;  his  *Muimp-meetings "  among 
bis  men;  the  almost  invariable  formula  with 
which  he  inti'oduced  his  brief  and  plain  dis- 
patches, ^  By  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  we 
nave  had  a  success,"  —  th&ie  wei*e  traits  not  less 
characteristic  of  this  rebel  Genertil  Jackson  than 
the  famous  "By  the  Eternal!"  of  his  loyal 
and  self-sufficient  namesake.  So  likewise,  were 
the  "  Very  good,  very  pood  —  it's  all  right  1 " 
with  which  lie  received  his  death-warrant  from 
the  lips  of  his  agonized  wife :  and,  butbre  that, 
Ills,  **  Don't  tell  the  troops  I'm  wounded."  That 
must  have  been  a  touching  smile  with  which  in 
his  dying  hour  he  indulged  himself  for  once,  in 
a  comrade-like  expression  of  a  soldier's  satisfac- 
tion, **  The  men  who  may  live  through  this  war 
will  be  proud  to  say,  *  I  was  one  of  the  Stone- 
wall Brigade  I ' " 

And  apropos  of  '*  Stonewall."  A  correspon- 
dent, over  the  signature  of  **  Altamont,"  contrib- 
uted to  Tub  Trihunb  a  sketch  of  the  vigorous 
rebel,  in  some  respects  fresher  and  fuller  than 
any  that  had  appeared  before,  and  therein  hij 
soubriquet  w.'is  traced  back,  not  to  the  stone 
bridge  at  Bull  Run,  nor  to  the  **  There  stands 
Jackson  like  a  stone  wall,"  of  Gen.  Bee,  or  to  the 
stone  fences  of  Winchester  Heights ;  but  to  Jack- 
son's original  **  Stonewall  Brigade,"  so  called  be- 
cause principally  reciniited  in  a  stone-wall  coun- 
try—  the  valley  counties  of  Jeffisrson,  Clarke, 
Fixsderick,  Page,  and  Warren ;  and  the  writer 
showed  that  the  brigade  had  borne  this  name  be- 
foro  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  of  course 
before  the  affair  of  Winchester  Heights,  and  that 
the  brigade  had  lent  its  name  to  its  stout  leader, 
not  derived  it  from  him.  Since  his  death  this 
sketch  has  been  reproduced  in  many  papers,  but 
the  light  it  threw  on  the  **  Stonewall "  question 
has  been  everywhero  ignored  ;/^neverthcles8. 
Stonewall  Jackson,  in  his  last  lioura;  was  caroful 
to  explain  to  some  members  of  his  staff  who  hung 
upon  his  parting  wonls,  that  the  honorable  title 
belonged  to  his  men,  not  to  him ;  it  was  not  per- 
sonal and  figurative  like  **  Old  Hickory,"  as  the 
newspapers  persistin  making  it— but  the  local  de- 
signation of  a  corp^ 

The  Rebels  say  ^e  was  a  **  fearful  loss ; "  that 


*'  serving  God,"  as  he  supposed,  and  going  straiyhtr  they  would  have  mven  Richmond  for  him,  eVen 
ofl.    Tht3  mipiaUH^  th&t  \f^^  ^^*»^  ^^"1  nf  d^^ep  "tEeir  victories  of  Chancellorsville  and  the  Wilder- 


__^_^_  ^  and  when  the  cap- 

garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry  ^eeted  him  with 
that  spontaneous  burst  with  which  the  heart  of 
the  true  soldier  salutes  the  soldier  of  true  heart, 
hu  confusion  was  only  exceeded  by  his  surprise. 
He  afterward  expressed  to  his  prisoners  hii 
sense  of  the  extraordinary  compliment  in  the  elo- 
quent language  o(  double  ratlont, 
Qlis  religious  character,  and  in  equal  degree  with 


ness ;  but  that  his  work  was  done.    **  He  helped 
to  build  a  nation,  and  all  that  now  remains  to  do 
to  dedicate  it  to  God  and  to  honor."    So  in 


IS 


Richmond  he  lay  in  state,  wrapped  in  the  new 
**  National  flag,"  that  on  the  morrow  was  given,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  breeze  over  the  **  National 
Capitol."  That  same  fla^  was  aAerward  present- 
ed to  hb  wife  by  the  '*  Preeilejit  of  the  Confed- 
erate Stalds  of  Ameriui."  > 


>  • 
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personal  pecaliarities  of  Jackson  were  all 
on  the  ride  of  modesty.  We  have  all  heard  or 
read,  again  and  again,  how  he  shunned  obsenra- 
tion,  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  strancer  to  an- 
gle him  out  from  among  his  men  by  his  appear- 
ance or  his  manner,  for  his  appearance  was  far 
from  imposing,  and  his  mannm-  that  of  a  plain 
man  minding  his  own  businesD  On  horseoack, 
he  by  no  means  looked  the  nero  of  a  tableau. 
On  his  earlier  fields  and  marches  he  had  been 
blessed  with  a  '*  charger"  that  happily  resembled 
its  rider— ''a  plain  horse,  that  went  straight 
ahead,  and  minded  its  own  buriness;  but  one 
day  it  got  shot  under  him,  and  then  his  fiiends 
presented  him  with  a  more  ornamental  beast,  a 
mare  that  took  on  airs,  and  throw  him ;  so  he 
sxchangcd  her,  in  diss[ust,  for  a  less  visionary 
and  artistic  quadruped  —  still  a  horse,  but  never 
such  a  congenial  spirit  as  that  original  "Ole 
Virginny  "  of  his,  that  never  tired,  and  whose  ev- 
erlasting long-legged,  swinging  walk  was  the  very 
thing  to  make  marches  with.  **  He's  in  the  saddle 
now,**  sang  tliose  limber  rebels,  from  the  song  of 
their  corps :    " 

"  He's  in  the  saddlo  now  I  fall  in  1 

Steady  tlie  wbolo  brigade  I 
Uiirs  at  the  ford,  cut  off;  well  win 

Ills  way  oat,  ball  and  blade. 
What  matter  if  our  shoos  are  worn  f 

What  matter  if  our  foet  are  torn  f 
Quick  step  1    We're  with  him  before  mom  I 

That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

• 

Jackson  had  never  seen  his  home  since  the 
war  broke  out ;  nor  would  he,  he  declared,  until 
it  was  over — ^  unless  the  war  itself  should  take 
him  thither."  He  firmly  declined  the  luxury  of 
**  hospitable  manrions  "  alonf^  the  line  of  his  march ; 
nor  afler  his  occupation  of  Winchester  could  he, 
without  much  dimculty,  be  induced  to  pass  a 
night  in  the  house  of  an v  old  friend  in  Frederick, 
Clarke,  or  Jefferson.  cHe  preferred  to  sleep 
ainons  his  men.Q  It  was  one  of  these  valley 
frienoB  of  his  wno  miscarried  so  absurdly  in  an 
attempt  to  cajole  him  out  of  his  imperturbable  reti- 
cence. The  gentleman,  at  whose  house  Jackson 
had  been' induced  to  make  a  brief  visit  in  pass- 
ing, was  eagerly  curious  to  learn  what  the  next 
movement  of  the  ubiquitous  rebel  would  be; 
•o  he  boldly  claimed  hid  confidence  on  the  score 
of  ancient  friendsliip.  Af\er  a  few  minutes  of 
well-affected  concern  and  reflection  the  grim 
joker  button-holed  his  bore.  *'  My  stanch  old 
mend,"  said,  he  with  mysterious  deliberation, 
••  can  —  you  —  keep  —  a  secret  V  " 

"  Ah,  General  I " 

-  8o  can  L" 

The  love  and  admiration  he  at  all  times 
evinced  for  I^e  resembled  the  devotion  with  which 
Turner  Ashby  had  followed  Aim.  Replying  to 
the  remarks  of  a  fnend  about  his  own  peculiar 
military  ideas  and  habits,  and  his  proneiiess  '*  to 
do  his  marching  and  fighting  his  own  way,"  he 
said  **^Ye  are  blessed  with  at  least  one  General 
whom  r^ould  cheerfully  follow  blindfold,  whoso 
most  dubious  strategy  I  would  execute  without 


question  o^  hesitation,  and  that  General  is  Itobert 
E.  Lee.^  The  anecdote  is  authentic  But 
Jackson  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  veiy  euiy 
that  his  military  ^nius  was  essentially  local  ana 
partisan  —  that  iw  was  as  an  executive  officer  ex- 
clusively that  he  was  remarkable  —  and  thai 
kaleidoscopic  and  subtle  ccmbi nations  most  be 
left  to  the  Lees  and  Johnstons  of  the  Rebel  army. 

When  the  question  of  Secession,  Union,  or 
"  Armed  Neutrality, "  went  before  the  people  of 
Yii^nia,  Stonewall  Jackson  voted  the  Union 
ticket;  but  when  the  State  went  out  he  went 
out  with  her.  From  first  to  last  he  had  no  pa- 
tience (if  such  a  phrase  can  be  true  of  such  a 
man)  with  the  intemperate  expresrions  of  bitter 
sectional  hate  that  continually  affronted  his  ear ; 
and  he  was  blunt  in  his  admonition  to  the  women 
of  Winchester — when  he  again  loft  the  checkered 
fortunes  of  that  town  to  our  advancing  troops  — 
"not  to  forget  themselves."  "My  child,"  he 
would  say  to  some  immoderate  rebel  in  crinoline, 
"  you  and  I  have  no  right  to  our  hates ;  personal 
rancor  is  the  lowest  expression  of  patriotism  and 
a  sin  beside.   We  must  leave  these  things  to  Grod." 

Immediately  on  the  heels  of  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam,  and  almost  within  ffun-shot  of  McClellan's 
100,000  men,  Stonewall  Jackson  with  a  force 
not  exceeding  7,000,  destroyed  thirty  miles  of 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroaa  track,  from  seven 
miles  west  of  Harper's  Ferry  to  the  North  Moun- 
tain. He  actually  obliterated  the  road^  so  that 
when  the  road-masters  with  thdr  gauss  went  to 
work  to  restore  it,  it  was  only  by  the  cnarred  and 
twisted  debris  that  the  track  could  be  traced. 
Ever^  tie  was  burned,  every  rail  bent — nothing 
remained  to  be  done  but  to  cart  off  the  badne  baf 
last  The  General  took  off  his  coat,  and,  with  a' 
cross-tie  for  a  fulcrum  and  a  rail  for  a  lever, 
helped  to  demolish  the  "  permanent  way ;"  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  asristed  in  bending  the 
heated  rails  around  the  trunks  of  trees. 

All  this  while  McClellan,  with  his  splendid 
army,  lay  all  around  him,  and  misht,  with  but  a 
small  show  of  energ}',  and  less  of  strategy,  have 
brought  the  guns  that  were  yet  warm  from  An- 
tietam  to  bear  on  the  slouched  hat  of  the  re- 
nowned rebel  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  prying  oat 
his  first  rail ;  nor  was  Jackson  at  any  time  more 
than  fifteen  miles  off  from  our  little  mpoleon. 

When  we  reflect  that  Gen.  McClellan  had 
been  a  practical  railroad  man,  that  the  dust  of 
the  track  was  yet  on  his  boots,  and  that  of  all  ocur 
generals  he  should  have  had  the  most  lively 
appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of  such  a 
great  military  chorough-fare  as  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Road  to  the  plans  of  the  Government,  and 
to  the  operations  of  his  own  army;  when  we 
recollect  with  what  force  and  importunity  he  had 
urged  these  considerations  upon  the  War  Depart 
ment,  we  can  only  wonder  why  he  le!fb  JackaoQ 
to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  railroad  ex- 
ercises.    Was  it  lack  of  enem'  meirely  ? 

Thoush  in  no  respect  a  r£lroad  man,  neither 
practically  nor  theoretically,  Jackson's  attentiona 
to  tie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  lints  were  unremitting 
and  fiill  of  solicitude — so  much  so,  that  ^  hen,  on 
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the  occaaion  I  haya  Jott  recalled,  the  taik  of  rail- 
itilpping  and  twitting,  and  the  burning  waa  done, 
lie  walked  oyer  the  whole  thirty  miles  of  hii  w)rk 
to  fee  that  it  waa  good.  He  looked  upon  hat 
road  with  the  eye  of  military  genius,  and  the 
great  part  it  must  play  in  the  warlike  machiiieiy 
of  the  Government  was  plain  to  him;  therefore 
he  took  more  pains  to  destroy  it  once,  than  Gen. 
McClellan  had  taken  to  save  it  from  many  as- 
saults ;  and  but  for  the  Jacksouian  sagacity,  and 
enonrv  that  from  the  bcmnnins  of  the  war  has 
prcsKlod  over  the  very  li^  of  the  rood,  to  guard 
and  guide  it,  the  valor  of  the  rebel  must  have 
triumphed. 

An  intelligent  Union  chaplain  has  said,  *'  i^ 
any  nuin  whom  this  war  has  acveloncd  resembles 
Napoleon,  it  is  Stonewall  Jackson.  Bating  the 
qualified  exaggeration  of  the  remark  it  is  not 
without  reason.  Q^ike  Napoleon,  Jackson  had 
daring  originality,  and  like  him  he  taught  his 
enemy  that  if  they  would  beat  him  they  must 
imitate  him.  \  He  adopted  and  adapted  in  the 
East  the  whole  system  of  raid  which  Morgan  had 
mode  BO  redoubtable  in  the  West ;  and  not  only 
the  Stuarts,  Mosobys,  Imbodens,  Jenkinses,  Jones- 
es and  Wilders,  are  of  his  making,  but  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  Stonemans,  Griersons,  Kilpatricks, 
and  Davises  also. 


This  homespun  drsss  is  plain,  I  know,  aiy  bat's  pal 

mecto  too. 
Bat  then  it  shows  whst  Sonthem  ghrls  for  Soatheni 

rights  will  ]o  — 
We  scorn  to  near  a  dress  of  silk,  s  bit  of  Northen 

laoe, 
We  maktt  oar  homespun  d;«ises  up  and  wear  them 

with  mach  unce. 


wiin  macn  i^r 
C«roHU8  —  Uurrah  1 


etc 


'  HoMRSPUN  Dress.  —  The  accompanying 
iong  was  taken  Ax)m  a  letter  of  a  SoutLem  f^A 
lo  her  lover  in  I^ico's  army,  which  letter  was  obtam- 
•d  firom  a  mail  capturad  on  Sherman's  march 
through  Northern  Alabama.  The  materials  of 
which  the  dress  alluded  to  is  made  are  of  cotton  and 
wool,  and  woven  on  the  hand-loom,  so  commonly 
seen  in  the  houses  at  the  South.  The  scrap  of  a 
dress,  enclosed  in  the  letter  as  a  sample,  was  of 
a  gray  color  with  a  stripe  of  crimson  and  green 
—  quite  pretty  and    creditable  to  the  lady  who 

made  it.  ...  u       . 

The  lines  are  not  a  false  indication  of  the  uni- 
Tersal  sentiment  of  the  women  of  the  South,  who 
by  the  encouragement  they  have  extended  to  the 
•oldiera  and  the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  have 
exercised  an  influence  which  has  proved  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  rebels,  and  have  shown 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  gentle  sex. 


BOMSSPUN  DRB88. 


$» 


Air — "  Boimy  Bhu  Flag. 

Oh  jea  1    I  am  a  Southern  girl,  and  gloiy  In  the 

name. 
And  boast  it  with  fiir  greater  pride  than  glittering 

wealth  or  tame ; 
I  eavy  not  the  Northern  ghl  her. robes  of  beauty 

nupe. 
yiMMgh  dtamoods  deck  her  snowy  ne  'k  and  pearls 

bedeck  hor  hair. 
QwMiut— Hurrah  1  hurrah!  Ibr  the  Sunny  South 
so  dear. 
Throe  cheers  Ibr  the  home«pua  dress  the 
bonCkHn  ladiea  wear. 


Now  Northern  goods  are  c  it  3f  date,  and  since  Old 

Abe's  blockade, 
We  Sonttiem  girls  are  quite  routant  with  goods  onr- 

selves  have  made  -» 
We  sent  the  brave  from  out  our  land  to  battle  with 

tlie  foe, 
And  we  will  lend  a  helping  hand  —  we  love  the 

South  you  know. 
Chorus  —  Hurrah  I  etc 

Our  land  It  is  a  glorious  land,  and  ours  a  glorious 

cause, 
Then,  three  cheers  ibr  the  homespun  dress  and  for 

tlie  Southern  boys; 
We  sent  our  sweethearts  to  the  war,  but,  dear  girls, 

never  mind. 
The  soldier  never  will  forget  the  girl  lie  left  behind. 
Chorus  —  Hurrah  1  etc 

A  soldier  is  the  lad  for  roe  —  a  brave  heart  I  adore, 

And  when  the  Sunny  South  is  free,  and  fighting  is 
no  more, 

I  then  will  choose  a  lover  brave  from  out  that  glori- 
ous band, 

The  soldier-boy  that  I  love  best  shall  have  my  heart 
and  hnnd. 

Chorus -^  Hurrah  1  etc 

And  now,  youn^  men,  a  word  to  you,  if  you  would 

win  the  ftur, 
Go  to  the  field  where  honor  calls,  and  win  your  ladies 

there; 
Remember  that  our  brightest  smiles  are  for  the  true 

and  brave. 
And  that  our  tears  are  for  ihe  one  that  fills  a  soldier's 

grave. 
Chorus— Hurrah,  etc 


Gborob  Morsr,  thb  North  Woods  Guidb. 
—  George  Morse,  the  well  known  North  Woods 
Guide,  waa  killed  in  the  terrible  battle  near  the 
James  river.  Bom  in  tlio  woods,  he  was  never 
contented  out  of  tlicm.  Altliough  friends,  who 
appreciated  his  good  qualities,  often  tried  to  in- 
duce him  to  change  his  mode  of  life,  and  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  some  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  ol 
civilization,  he  could  never  long  keep  away  from 
the  woods  and  waters  of  our  Northern  wilderness. 
He  was  lost  in  towns,  while  be  knew  every  river 
and  mountain  and  lake  of  the  vast  forest  reach- 
ing from  the  Mohawk  to  the  SL  Lawrence.  He 
was  our  beau  ideal  of  a  woodsman  —  of  exhaust- 
less  endurance  —  vrith  an  eye  like  the  eagle's  — 
equallv  fearless  and  jrentle — prcud  of  his  wife 
and  child^n  —  temperate  in  all  things  and  the 
best  shot  in  the  state.  As  a  guide,  he  was  inval- 
uable— quiet,  attentive,  uLobtrusive  and  kind- 
hearted — anticipating  every  want — alwajrs  watch- 
fid  and  never  at  fiiidt.  **  We  ne'er  shall  kwk 
upon  his  like  again." 

He  waa  an  enthuaiaitio  lover  of  the  Union,  and 
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•ooQ  after  it  took  the  6eld.  His  habitBof 
FMidered  him  inraluable  asja-icoat,  and  he 
emplojed  as  sach  whenerer  uniisiial  dull  was 
BOcesBary  to  accomplish  the  result  desired.  His 
adventures  while  thus  employed,  would  fill  a  rol- 
SBie.  Scores  of  rebels  were  made  to  bite  the 
dnst  by  his  trusty  rifle.  And  yet  cruelty  ooiisti- 
si;ied  no  nart  of  his  composition.  As  an  illnstra- 
Uoo:  While  sooutin;^  near  Rail's  Bluff,  on  the 
Potomac,  he  approached  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  dwelling  or  a  rebel  spy,  who,  with  his  wife, 
was  at  the  moment  drinking  tea  near  the  open 
door  of  the  house,  which  was  surrounded  by  reb- 
el troops.  The  capture  or  death  of  the  spy  was 
an  ambition  with  him.  Nothing  laid  so  near  his 
heart;  (tor  he  had  caused  the  death  of  two 
Union  scouts  a  few  days  before)  and  he  was 
buoyant  with  exultation  when  he  had  him  thus 
within  short  range.  But  the  wife  sat  in  a  di- 
rect line  of  her  husband,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  shoot  the  one  without  hitting  the  other.  The 
temptation  was  very  great,  but  Geoige  Morse 
could  not  peril  the  life  of  a  woman  even  to  kill 
a  spy;  and,  heavy-hearted,  he  retired,  trusting 
to  the  chances  of  another  day. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he 
oould  never  tie  himself  down  to  camp  lifo  or 
to  the  soldier's  drill.  His  colonel  knew  this, 
and  making  him  a  sergeant,  allowed  him  to  do 
as  he  pleased;  and  the  whole  regiment  acqui- 
esced. As  a  reward  they  were  oflen  feasted 
upon  rebel  spoils,  gathered  by  our  lamented 
friend  as  an  amusement.  It  was  an  almost  ev- 
ery-day  occurrence  to  see  him  marching  into 
camp  with  eatable  burthens,  heavy  as  hnnself, 
Bpon  his  shoulders ;  and  when  any  sick  soldier 
coveted  some  delicacy  unattainable  in  camp  it 
was  only  necessary  to  '*  tell  Geoige  Morse  "  to  en- 
sure it 

Those  who  knew  him  can  fancy  his  effi- 
ciency in  battle.  He  never  fought  in  the  ranks. 
He  was  own  captain  and  generaL  He  never 
wasted  powde^  or  ball;  and  every  other  man 
in  the  army  may  have  been  fotigued,  but  he 
was  not  We  can  inu^ne  him  in  the  retreat, 
leaping  or  crawling,  from  tree  to  tree,  within 
short  ranee  of  the  enemy's  advance^  loading  and 
firing  witQ  the  rapidity  of  li^htniflg,  but  with 
the  red  man's  caution,  and  bringing  down  his 
game  at  every  shot  When  he  fell,  one  of  the 
most  effective  men  in  that  entire  host  of  heroes 
fell ;  and  tears  will  be  shed  in  forest  huts  and 
in  city  palaces  when  it  is  announced  that  Gemge 
Morae  is  dead. 


Indian  Stratxot.  —  One  of  tiie  Fourteenth 
New  York  Artillery  —  a  Seneca  Indian,  under- 
iock  on  a  wager,  to  bring  in  alive  a  rebel  sharp- 
riiooter  who  was  perched  in  a  tree  in  front  of 
the  Union  lines  at  Petersburg,  oontiderably  in 
advance  of  his  own.  His  manner  of  accomplish- 
ing this  was  as  ingenious  as  successful.  Procuring 
a  quantify  of  pine  bouglis,  he  enveloped  himself 
with  tliem  fVom  heal  to  foot,  attaching  them 


curely  to  a  branch,  which  he  lashed  len^tllwiBe  ol 
his  body.  Whencompletad^hewasiiMfastingQiBh- 
able  to  a  casual  observer  from  the  surroomiing 
and  resembled  a  tree  as  dosely  as  it  was 
lor  hisreaDy  artiatie  efforts  to  reader 
Thus  prepared,  and  with  muAei  in  hand, 
ooncoalod  likewise,  he  stolr.  by  almost  impercep- 
tible movements  to  beneath  the  tree  where  the 
sharpshooter  was  lodged.  Here  he,  patiently 
waited  until  his  prey  had  emptied  his  piece  ai 
one  of  our  men,  when  he  socUenly  brought  his 
musket  to  bear  on  the  **  rebb  *  gi^ins  him  no  time 
toreload.  The sharpdwoler  was  tuen at  a  dia- 
advant^e.  To  tiie  demand  to  come  down  he 
readily  assented,  when  the  Indian  triumphanthr 
marched  him  a  prisoner  into  camp  and  wen  hie 


Incidknt  of  Stukois's  Expedition. — Tlw 
main  body  of  Stmgis's  command  halted  at  Salem, 
and  a  detachment  of  800  men  were  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre  the  road  to  Ripley,  a  little  town 
about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Corinth,  Miss. 
>Vhen  within  a  few  miles  of  that  place  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  detachment  came  upon  and 
captur^  a  squad  of  half«-dozen  rebel  cavalry 
without  firing  a  gun.  As  is  customary,  the  pris- 
oners were  cksfiy  examined  with  a  view  toeudt- 
ing  such  information  of  the  enemy^  wheroabmUf 
and  intentions  as  they  mi^ht  be  able  to  give. 

A  gaunt,  stringy-hairea  man,  who  seemed  tc 
be  the  leader  of  Se  rebel  party,  was  omidiicted 
to  the  officer  in  command  of  our  advance. 

**  What  regiment  do  you  belong  to  ?  *  asked 
the  officer.  * 

"•I  wont  ten,*  was  die  pobted  reply  of  Um 
rebel 

^  How  far  is  it  to  Ripley  ?*  was  the  next  quae- 
tkm.- 

^  Don't  know,"  answered  the  man,  soDeoly. 

**  Who  is  your  commander  ?  * 

••Wonttclf 

**  How  &r  ofi*is  the  eommand  to  which  yoa  be- 
long? "still  inquired  the  persevering  Fedeal^ 
pretending  not  to  notaoe  the  crusty  demeanor  of 
Lis  prisoner.  ^  ^  • 

Ilere  the  rebel  informed  him,  in  terms  that 
would  not  be  altogether  comely  in  print,  that  he 
would  see  him  in  a  much  hotter  region  than 
Missiasippi  befi)re  he  would  tell  him  anjihing 
atalL 

^Very  well,*  said  the  offker,  drawing  and 
cocking  a  revdver ;  "  1  will  send  jou  there  to 
wait  for  me." 

■*  Tou  may  shoot  me  if  you  want  to, "  said  the 
plucky  Confederate,  **bnt  you  will  be  sony 
for  it" 

«Why?" 

**  Because  there  is  a  hundred  men  overyonder 
in  the  woods,  and  if  they  bear  yon  shooi  they 
will  come  up  and  mudcr  every  man  of  you." 

•«Well,"  said  the  officer,  •«  since  you  have  told 
me  just  what  I  wanted  to  find  out,  I  goes  I 
won't  shoot  you;"  and  in  thirty  minutes  the 
whole  hundred  men  wc  re  f  riaoners  alsa 
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AK  Incidbnt  in  the  Gars.  —  In  a  car  on 
a  railroad  which  runs  into  New  York,  a  scene  oc- 
curred which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  wit- 
neases  of  it.  A  person  dressed  as  a  gentleman, 
speaking  to  a  friend  across  the  car,  said,  *^  Well, 
1  hope  the  war  may  last  six  montlis  lon^r.  If  it 
does,  I  shall  have  made  enough  to  retire  from 
business.  In  the  last  six  months  I've  made  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  —  six  months  more  and 
I  shall  have  enough." 

A  lady  sat  behind  the  speaker,  and  necessa- 
rily heard  his  remark ;  but  when  he  was  done 
she  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  to  him : 
**  Sir,  I  had  two  sons  —  one  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  the  other  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Murfrecsbora" 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  so  were  all 
around  who  heard  her.  Then,  overcome  bv  her 
indignation,  she  suddenly  slapped  the  speculator, 
first  on  one  cheek,  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
before  the  fellow  could  say  a  word,  the  passengers 
sittins  near,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  anair, 
seized  him,  and  pushed  him  hurriedly  out  of  the 
car,  as  one  not  tit  to  ride  with  decent  people. 


Capture. OF  the  Greyhound.  —  Pollard, 
iQ  his  observations  in  the  North,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  capture  and  the  events  preced- 
ing it 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May,  1864,  the 
Greyhound  was  lying  off  Fort  Fisher,  the  signal- 
*  men  blinking  at  each  other  with  their  lights  in 
sliding  boxes.  It  was  necessary  to  get  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  fort  for  the  Greyhound  to  pass 
oat  to  sea,  as  no  less  than  three  fugitive  conscripts 
—  "  stowaways  ** — had  been  found  aboard  of  her. 
Two  of  them  were  discovered  on  searching 
the  vessel  at  Wilmington.  But  lower  down  the 
stream  the  vessel  is  overhauled  again,  and  goes 
through  the  process  of  the  fumigation  of  her 
hold  to  discover  improper  passengers.  In  the 
case  of  the  Greyhound,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
.  the  captain,  and  execrations  of  the  crew,  the 
process  brought  to  light  an  unhappy  stowaway, 
who  was  recognized  as  a  liq^uor-dealcr  of  Wil- 
mipgton,  and  mode  no  secret  of  his  deiign  to  flee 
the  conscription.  Afler  the  threat,  and  appar- 
,  ently  serious  preparations,  to  throw  him  over- 
board, the  "  stowaway "  was,  no  doubt,  relieved 
to  find  himself  taken  ashore  to  the  comparative 
'  mercies  of  the  enrolling  ofllcer. 

At  last  we  are  off.  The  moon  is  down;  the 
steward  has  had  orders  to  kill  the  geese  and  shut 
up  the  dog;  the  captain  has  put  on  a  suit  of  daik 
clothes;  every  light  is  extinmiished,  every 
word  spoken  in  a  whisper,  and  the  turn  of  the 

Cpeller  of  the  Greyhound  sounds  like  the 
t  of  a  human  heart.  There  is  an  excitement 
in  these  circumstances.  The  low,  while-gray 
▼eesel  glides  furtively  through  the  water,  and  you 
catch  the  whispered  commands  of  the  captain : 
^  ftead-ey,"  and  then  the  more  intense  and  ener- 
getic whisper,  "Black  smoke, by  G — ;  cut  off 
your  smoke."  Every  eye  is  strained  into  the 
*     shadows  of  the  ni|;ht.     But  how  utterly  useless 


did  all  this  precaution  and  vigilance  appear  on 
the  Greyhound ;  for  after  two  nours  of  suspenso 
we  were  out  of  the  blockade  lines,  and  had  seen 
nothing  but  the  caps  of  the  waves.  A  blockade 
for  blockheads,  surely,  I  thought  as  I  composed 
myself  to  sleep,  dismiraing  entirely  from  my  mind 
all  terrors  of  tuo  Yankee. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  and  the 
Greyhound  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mifes  out  at  sea,  when  the  lookout  reported  a 
steamer  astern  of  us.  The  day  was  hazy,  and 
when  the  vessel  was  first  descried,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  than  five  or  six  miles  astern  of 
us.  For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  sharp  sus- 
pense ;  perhaps  the  steamer  had  not  seen  us ;  ev- 
ery one  listened  with  breathless  anxiety,  as  the 
tall  fellow  at  the  mast-head  reported  the  discov- 
eries he  was  making,  through  his  glasses,  of  the 
suspicious  vessel.  "He  b  bearing  towaixb  a 
bark,  sir ; "  and  for  a  few  moments  hope  mounted 
in  our  hearts  that  we  might  not  have  been  ob- 
served, and  might  yet  escape  into  the^  misty  ob- 
scurity of  the  sea.  In  vam.  "  He  is  a  side-  • 
wheel  steamer,  and  is  bearing  directly  for  us,  sir." 

"  Give  her  her  way,"  shouted  the  captain  iq 
response;  and  there  was  a  tumultuous  rush  ol 
the  crew  to  the  engine-room,  and  the  black 
smoke  curling  above  the  smoke-stack,  and  the 
white  foam  in  our  wake  told  plainly  enough  that 
the  startled  Greyhound  was  making  desperate 
speed. 

But  she  was  evidently  no  match  for  the  Yan- 
kee. We  were  being  rapidly  overhauled,  and  id 
something  more  than  an  nour  from  the  beginning 
of  the  chase,  a  shell  from  the  Yankee  vessel,  the 
"Connecticut,"  was  whistling  over  our  bows. 
The  crew  became  unruly ;  but  captain  "  Henry," 
revolver  in  hand,  ordered  bock  the  man  to  the 
wheel,  declaring  "  he  was  master  of  the  vessel 
yet"  The  mate  reported  that  a  very  small 
crew  ap|>eared  to  be  aooard  the  Yankee.  "  Then 
we  will  fight  for  it,"  said  the  spunky  captain. 
But  the  madness  of  such  a  resolution  became 
soon  manifest;  for  as  the  Cotmectieut  overhauled 
us  more  closely,  her  decks  and  wheel-houses  were 
seen  to  be  black  with  men,  and  a  shell  which 
grazed  our  engine,  warned  us  that  we  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  But  for  that  peculiar 
nuisance  of  blockade-runners  —  women  passen- 
gers—  the  Greyhound  might  have  been  burnt, 
and  tlie  last  duty  performed  in  the  face  of  the 
rapacious  enem^^. 

Dizzy,  and  disgusted  with  sea-sickness;  never 
supposing  that  a  vessel  which  had  passed  out  of 
the  asserted  lines  of  blockade  without  seeing  a 
blockader,  without  being  pursued  from  those  lines, 
and  already  fur  out  on  the  sacred  highway  of 
the  ocean,  and  flying  the  British  ensign,  could  be 
the  subject  of  piratical  seizure ;  never  dreaming 
that  a  simple  confcnlerate  passen^r  could  be  the 
victim  of  Kidnapping  on  the  high  seas,  outside  of 
all  miltary  and  territorial  lines,  I  had  but  a  dim 
appreciation  of  the  exciting  scenes  on  the  Grey* 
hound  in  the  chase.  Papers,  memoranda,  pack- 
ages of  Confederate  bonds,  were  ruthlessly  tossed 
into  the  purser^s  bag  to  be  consumed  by  tbafiamei 
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m  the  engine-room ;  the  contents  of  trunks  were 
wildly  scattered  over  the  decks :  the  white  wares 
danced  with  ambrot)rpe8,  souvenirs,  and  the  torn 
fragments  of  tlie  large  packaze  of  letters,  mis- 
sives of  friendship,  records  ot  affection,  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  me,  and  which  I  at  last  un- 
willingly gave  to  the  sea. 

Here,  at  last,  close  alongside  »f  us,  in  the 
bright  day,  was  the  black,  guilty  thing,  while 
from  her  sides  were  pushing  out  boats,  with  well- 
dressed  crews  in  lustrous  uniforms,  and  ofHcers 
in  the  nicturesqueness  of  gold  and  blue  —  a  brave 
sight  for  grimv  confederates!  The  C|rcyho*.md 
was  no  sooner  boarded,  than  an  ensign,  who  had 
his  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and  his  hands  en- 
cased in  lavender-colored  kids,  came  up  to  me 
and  asked  mo  with  a  very  joyous  air  how  many 
bales  of  cotton  were  on  board  the  vessel.  I  afVer-  j 
wards  understood  that,  from  my  disconsolate, 
looks,  he  had  taken  me  to  be  the  owner  of  tlie 
cotton,  and  was  probably  desirous,  by  his  amiable 
question,  to  give  a  sly  pmch  to  my  misery. 


We've  met  a  boasting  cavalfcar  — 

Proud  lord  or  whips  and  cluUns, 
Within  our  nation's  council  halls 

And  conquoi-cd  Iiim  with  brbhis ; 
And  now,  if  he  will  hsve  it  so, 

We'll  make  tlio  Southron  foci 
The  pilgrims'  sons,  wherever  found, 

Can  handle  lead  and  steel. 

CuoBUS.  —  And  now,  if  he,  fta 

The  torch  that  bnmod  at  Lexington, 

Lit  by  our  patriot  sira<. 
Shall  yet  illume  the  joothem  skies 

With  freedom's  lioly  fires ; 
And  Yankee  schools  shall  dot  the  plains. 

And  Yankee  eh  arches  rise, 
Fill  truth  and  light  dissolve  each  chain 

And  slavery  groans  and  dies. 

CiiORUB.  —  Aud  Yankee  schools,  fte. 


HO  I  TANKER  BOYS  THROUGHOUT 
TUB  WEST. 

BT    B.  TOMPKIHS. 

Ho  1  Yankee  boys  throughout  the  Wist, 

Hear  ve  the  traitor's  6lK>ut, 
'  We'll  build  the  Union  up  again, 

And  leave  New  England  out  1 " 
And  shall  we  join  the  rabble  cry, 

At  tyranny's  command  ? 
Traduce  the  homes  our  childhood  loved. 

Betray  our  father  land  1 

CKOKUS. 

And  shall  we  ioin  the  rabble  ciy. 

At  tyranny's  command  1 
Traduce  the  homes  onr  childhood  loved. 

Betray  our  father  land  ? 

Foif:et  the  days  we  rambled  o'er 

Our  free  New  England  hills : 
Forget  tlie  joyous  hours  we  passed. 

Beside  her  shining  rills  ; 
Forget  the  cheerful  fires,  whose  smoke 

Upon  her  free  air  curls  t 
Forget  the  hearths  where  cluster  round 

New  England's  peerless  girls  ? 

Chorus. — Forget  tlie  cheerful,  &c. 

What  1  look  with  alien  eyes  upon 

The  land  where  Hancock  died. 
And  in  a  vile  and  impious  tone 

The  pilf^nms'  faith  deride  ? 
Shall  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill, 

Bo  named  by  us  in  scorn. 
Because  a  revolution  there 

In  Freedom's  name  was  bom  f 

Chorus.  —  Sliull  Lexington,  Ac. 

No  I  Br  the  blood  of  heroes  shed 

On  Banker's  gory  hei)rht ; 
No  f  by  the  raeni'rv  of  tlie  dead. 

Who  dared  old  I^n^land's  might  — 
The  flag  that  floats  o'er  Plymouth  rock 

Shall  wave  o'er  Sumter's  wall ; 
Tbew  States  shall  all  together  stMid, 

Or  all  tofft-tiier  fall. 

CuoRUi.  —  The  flag,  &c 
13 


Ins  Death  op  Gbnbral  Stktbns.  —  The 
a^my  was  retreating  from  Centi*eville.  The  bat-  , 
tie  was  fought  against  a  rebel  force  that  had  pen- 
etrated five  miles  nearer  Washington  than  our 
rear  and  was  moving  to  strike  upon  the  flank. 
Gen.  Stevens'  division,  the  advance  of  Reno's 
corps,  was  on  the  left  of  the  road  taken  by  the 
trams,  and  intercepted  the  enemy.  He  saw  that 
the  rebels  must  be  beaten  back  at  once,  or  during 
the  niffht  they  would  stampede  the  wagons,  and 

Srobably  so  disconcert  our  retreat  that  the  last 
ivisions  would  fall  a  prey  to  their  main  force.  * 
He  decided  to  attack  immediately,  at  the  same 
time  sending  back  forsup|)ort  Having  made  hit 
dispositions,  he  led  the  attack  on  foot  at  the  head 
the  Eighty-ei^llth  (Highlanders).  Soon  meeting 
a  withering  hre  and  the  color-sergeant,  Sandy 
Campbell,  a  grizzled  old  Scotchman,  being 
wounded,  they  taltered.  One  of  the  color-guard 
took  up  the  flsig,  when  the  General  snatched  it 
from  him.  The  wounded  Highlander  at  his  feet 
cried,  **  For  God's  sake,  General,  don't  you  take 
the  colors ;  they'll  shoo)  you  if  you  do  1 "  The 
answer  was,  **  Give  me  the  colors  1  If  they  don't 
follow  now,  they  never  will ;"  aiMl  he  sjjrung  for- 
ward, crying,  **We  are  all  Highlanders;  follow, 
Highlanders;  forward,  my  Uiglilanders  1 "  The 
Highlanders  did  follow  their  Dcottish  chief,  but 
while  sweeping  forward  a  ball  struck  him  on  his 
right  temple.  Ho  died  instantly.  An  hour  aA 
terwards,  when  taken  up,  his  hands  were  stiQ: 
clinched  around  the  fla^-stafi*. 

A  moment  aAer  seizing  the  colors,  his  son, 
Captain  Hazzard  Stevens,  fell  wounded,  and* 
cried  to  his  father  that  he  was  hurt.  With  but  a 
glance  back,  that  Homan  father  said:  **  I  cannol 
attend  to  you  now,  Hazzard.  Corporal  Thomp*  - 
son,  see  to  my  boy." 

Anecdote  of  Pbbsidekt  Lincoln. — Judge 
Baldwin,  of  California,  an  old  and  highly  respou- 
table  and  sedate  gentleman,  called  on  Genoralr 
Halleck,  and,  presuming  upon  a  familiar  aocjuain* 
tance  in  Caliibrnia  a  few  years  since,  soUcited  a 
pass  outside  of  the  lines  to  see  a  brother  in  Vir- 
'  cinia,  not  thinking  that  he  would  meet  with  a  re- 
rosal,  as  both  his  orctbor  ind  himself  wora  good 
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Union  men.  "We  have  been  deceived  too  ofteo, 
Mkl  General  Ilalleck,  "  and  1  regret  I  can't  grant 
iL'  Juil^e  1).  thoD  went  to  Stanton,  and  was  very 
briefly  disposed  of  with  the  same  resulL  Knally 
be  obtained  aa  intervicn  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
Mated  bis  case.  <'  Have  you  applied  to  General 
Hallecic '/ "  inquired  the  Presidepl.  ■*  And  met  with 
a  flat  refiuol,  Miid  Judge  B.  "  Then  jou  must 
•ee  SlanttHi,"  continued  the  Frevdent  "  I  have, 
and  with  the  lama  result,"  was  Iho  reply,  "  Well, 
then,"  said  the  Predileut  with  a^ile  of  good  hu- 
mor, "  I  can  do  nothing,  for  you  must  know  ihat  I 
AoM  MTji  little  mfluence  infA  Utu  AitminiVrat^yn  ' 

Srbrhan's  Love  o»  Music.  —  A  corresnon- 
denl  with  Slicrnuin's  anny  recorded  this  liiuiduut. 

Muiuoralilo  tliu  iiiusiu  "  that  inockud  the  uiuou" 
of  November  of  the  soil  of  Georgia ;  sometimes  a 
triumphant  man:h,  sometimes  a  glorious  waltz, 
•gain  BD  old  air  stimug  the  .heart  alike  to  recol- 
lection and  to  hope.  Floating  out  from  throats  of 
Drass  to  the  eara  of  soldiers  iu  their  blankets  and 
BBQerals  witliin  tlieir  tents,  these  tunes  hallowed 
U»  eves  to  all  wlio  listODed. 

Sitting  before  lus  lent  b  the  glow  of  a  camp 
fira  one  evening,  General  Sherman  let  his  cigar 
go  out  to  listen  to  an  oir  that  a  distant  baitd  was 
plaving.  Tlie  musicians  ceased  at  lasL  The  gen- 
eral turned  to  one  ol'  his  officer*: 

"  Send  an  orderly  to  ask  that  band  to  play  that 

A  little  while,  and  the  band  received  the  word. 
Tlw  tune  was  "  The  Ulue  Juniata,"  with  exquisite 
variations.  The  baud  played  it  again,  even  more 
beautifully  than  bufore.  Again  it  ceased,  and 
then,  off  to  the  right,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  the  voices  of  some  soldiers  took  it  up  with 
words.  The  band,  and  still  another  band,  played 
a  low  occomponimeuL  Camp  oAer  camp  beinui 
*>i>E^ng ;  the  music  of  "  The  Blue  Juniata  "  uo- 
came,  lor  a  few  minutes,  the  oratorip  of  half  an 
army.. 

An  Incident  bt  thk  Wat.  — On  ray  last 
trip  toward  Huntsville  we  found  the  track  torn 
ap,  and  the  ui-oss-tics  still  burning.  Nearly  half 
a  mile  was  dedtroycd  —  for  the  iron  bad  been 
heated  till  it  was  bent  and  uscleoL  Guerrillaa 
were  seen  at  a  distance.  Pickets  were  throwu 
out,  and  the  negroes  and  while  laborers  went  to- 
work.  As  it  was  getting  dark,  the  fences  were 
soon  made  \Ma  huge  lii-es  to  enable  tlie  wodtmen 
lo  see.    Suddenly  a  "  butternut  "  laborer  came 


their  men  had  been  tortured  and  than  murdered 
a  few  days  before,  and  theae  boys  ductarcd  that 
their  rule  of  action  was  death  to  all  traiton,  and 

Inafewhours —  with  really  woadeiful speed — 
the  break  was  repaired,  and  we  went  slowly  on 
our  way.  These  rapid  repairs  have  caused  tbe 
Ueorgianr  to  invent  a  new  military  maiiini"  The 
Yankees  carry  their  railroads  with  them." 

On  tbeec  :ar-taps  one of^en  hcontalcuof  deeds 
of  heroism  by  privates  that  somehow  seldom  gel 

On  my.  !wt  trif  down,  I  was  speaking  to  ar 
officer  aboLt  tlie  hospitals.  A  soldier  wlio  aal 
next  to  me  said  lie  had  been  a  stcwnnl  in  one  of 
thcin  several  months.  I  asked  him  if  the  soldiers, 
wlion  tbuy  were  sick,  puraiatcd  in  tlie  continuous 
iweariiig  which  characterizes  the  army. 

No,  sir,"  he  sold,  "  they  are  like  little  chil- 
dren then  ;  they  return  to  their  father's  house." 

1  saw  that  I  had  come  in  contact  with  a  man 
worth  talking  to,  aud  hod  a  long  conversation 
1th  him.    Only  a  few  scraps  of  it  can  be  (^ven 


"  Uow  many  ?  "  anted  the  captain. 

■•  Ob  1  the  world  is  full  of  them  I "  be  shouted, 
without  stopping  a  second. 

"  Tbe  situation  "  hod  quite  a  serious  aspect,  — 
ft  anatl  party  of  us,  enc-loaed  by  woods,  with  thick 
BE'lfrgrow ill,  great  tires  to  show  our  position,  and 
DO  kco'xlodge  of  the  whereabouts  of  Granger*! 
oouinuuid.  But"  the  rcLicl!!''  proved  to  be  oui 
vwn  men  —  on  ludiana  cavalry  regiment  that  was 
busting  a  mounted  K^iig  of  guerrillas.     One  of 


"  Oh,"  Uo  said,  "  they  a: 


D  grateful  for  the 


thank  you,  sir,'  for  every  little  ihing  I  did  fi 
them,  that  I  was  almost  ashamed.   1  tliougtit  I  had 
seen  brave  men  in  battle,  but  I  never  knewwbat 
bravery  was  till  I  went  to  the  hospital.    Tbey 
otlen  told  me  to  fix  ihcm  ouL" 
W hat  ia  that?" 

Well,  tlicy  would  see  that  the  doctor  gave 
n  up,  and  they  would  ask  D>e  about  iL  I 
would  tell  them  the  truth.  I  told  one  mai<  that, 
and  he  asked  how  long '/  I  said,  not  over  twenty 
minutes.  He  did  not  show  any  fear  —  they  never 
do.  llo  put  up  his  Landed,  and  closed  his  eyes 
with  his  own  finrrers,  and  then  stretched  himself 
out,  and  crossed  his  arms  over  his  breast  '  Now, 
fix  me,'  he  sold.  I  pinned  the  toes  of  his  stock- 
ings together ;  that  was  the  wa^  we  laid  corpses 
out;  and  he  died  in  a  few  niiiiutus.  Ills  lace 
looked  as  pleosuiit  as  if  ho  was  asleep  and  smiling. 
Many's  tlie  time  the  boys  have  fixed  themselves 
that  wny  before  tbey  died." 

I  asked  him  another  question  : 

"  Yes,"  be  said,  "  the  soldiera  when  they  are 
dying  almost  always  speak  of  some  woman. 
When  they  are  married  men,  it'softunut  about 
llieir  wives.  If  tbey  ai-o  not  married,  it  is  mostly 
their  mothers  and  sisters  —  ot^ncst  a  mother." 

I  saw  that  ibo  soldier  liad  n  Bible  in  his  pocket. 

"WlicnlluHmycompaiiv,"  liu  said."  J  liiouj^ht 
nothing  of  the  swearing ;  but  when  I  came  buck 
to  it  from  the  hospital,  it  scorned  awful." 

Yot  such  is  the  |>owcr  of  the  iiilluciice  of  asso- 
ciation tliat  mygoodlWciid  —  really  and  notsluun 
pious  friend  —  when  I  alterward  sjioke  of  the  in- 
surgents, got  indignant  at  the  contemplation  of 
their  conduct,  ouir  called  them  the  d— d  rebels  I 


REPBtitVKi>  Art  LAST.  —  A  correspondent 
writing  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  en  the  t^hteentL  of 
ApTil,lBS4  lays:  Aiccnecrf'verytbrillingiaiereri 


liitarvlew  of  b  roraglng  party  wHb  t,  TcDoewea  rariner.— Page  ISt. 
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Inaspired  here  on  Wednesdar  last,  in  reference 
to  a  soldier  of  the  Tenth  N.  Hampshire  who  had 
been  condemned  to  be  shot  on  charge  of  desertion. 
Tlie  facts  were  briefly  these.  The  soldier,  a  yoong 
man  of  24  years  of  age,  was  a  native  of  Virginia. 
With  otlicr  young  men  who  had  loved  the  old 
fkug,  ho  had  been  conscripted  and  forced  into  the 
rebel  army.  During  the  dege  of  Washington, 
N.  C,  a  year  since,  be  served  in  the  Eighteenth 
Virginia  one  of  tlie  regiments  that  attempted  to 
take  that  town.  When,  however,  the  rebel  army 
withdrew  without  accomplishing  its  object,  he  with 
six  other  Vii^ninnii,  anu  three  East  I'cnnesscans, 
deserted  and  came  into  our  lines.  1  remember  them 
distinctly  and  had  a  number  of  conversations  with 
them  while  they  were  kept  under  guard.  They 
all  took  the  oath  of  alle^ance  at  length,  and  en- 
listed in  the  Union  service,  except  the  one  named 
above.  Ue  desired  to  go  north  and  was  permit- 
ted to  do  so.  When  the  last  calls  for  troops  were 
made  he  found  himself  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and 
was  finally  induced,  by  the  l^rge  bounty  and  love 
of  military  life,  to  enlist  in  the  xenth  regiment  of 
that  state.  The  regiment  came  out  here  and  was 
stationed  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  this  city. 
lie  desired,  it  seems,  to  visit  the  city,  and  fre- 
quently applied  to  his  captain  for  a  pass,  but  was 
as  frequently  refused,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  re- 
solved to  get  a  suit  of  citizen's  clothes  and  come 
to  the  city  without  a  pass.  A  man  living  on  the 
borders  of  the  camp  furnished  him  the  suit,  and 
thus  attired  he  started  for  the  city.  He  had  only 
jnst  come  into  the  road  when  he  met  his  Lt  Col. 
and  Captain,  and  was  challenged,  disarmed,  ar- 
rested and  finally  tried  by  court  martial  for  de- 
sertion and  condemned  to  be  shot  He  was  ab- 
sent from  camp  ouly  six  hours  all  told,  and  af- 
firmed to  the  last  that  he  never  dreamed  of  desert- 
ing. His  sentence  was  read  to  him  on  Tuesday, 
and  on  Wednesday  at  1 2  o'clock,  he  was  to  be 
shot.  Ue  was  overwhelmed  with  amazement 
and  fear,  not  having  once  conceived  so  fatal  an 
issue  to  his  case.  Jb  rom  that  time  till  he  was  led 
oat  of  his  prison  to  be  executed,  one  or  more 
chaplains  were  with  him  a  large  part  of  the  time, 
to  oH'er  him  the  spiritual  counsel  and  comfort  that 
he  needed.  lie,  in  the  end,  became  calm,  and 
looked  on  death  with  composure,  forgave  all  who 
had  sought  his  life,  and  led  messages  for  his 
friends. 

In  the  mean  time  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
his  reprieve,  but  up  to  nine  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  nothnig  had  been  eflected,  and  the 
prisoner  was  taken  irom  his  cell,  and  started  for 
the  field,  where  his  coffin  and  grave,  and  troops 
drawn  up  in  hollow  around  tnem,  awaited  his 
coming.  But  on  the  way  the  hoped-for  reprieve, 
for  seven  days,  overtook  him.  The  tram  was 
stopped  and  the  commander  of  the  escort  read 
him  the  unexpected  paper.  In  a  moment  he 
tamed  deadly  pale,  and  then  threw  his  arms 
Mound  the  neck  of  the  guard,  who  sat  in  front  of 
liim,  and  wept  aloud.  It  was  a  scene  I  never 
■hall  forget  Strong  men  wept  like  children,  in 
the  great  joy  that  bad  well-nigh  killed  the  pris- 
oner. 


An  Inoidbnt  of  Bristob. — Acorrespondeat 
of  a  southern  paper  writing  from  Cook's  origade 
of  the  Confederate  ^Vimy,  relates  the  foUowing 
incident; — **I  will  now  ^ve  you  an  incident 
in  the^  battle  at  Bristoe,  which  1  can  assnre  you 
is  strictly  true,  as  the  officer  who  mw  it,  and  told 
me  about  it,  is  a  man  of  undoubted  voracity. 
There  was  a  man  of  Company  A.  Twenty^ventb 
North  Carolina  troops,  named  Greonre  P.  Finer, 
who  went  into  the  fight,  with  a  small  Testament 
in  his  breast  pocket  A  ball  rtmck  the  book,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  tbe  fiflh  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, twenty-first  and  twenty-second  verses. 
It  merely  blackened  that  passnse,  glanced  ofl^ 
and  left  the  man  uninjurea.  The  verses  read: 
**  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old 
time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and  whosoever  shall 
kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment^  and 
whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  withoat 
cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  iudgment"  The 
man  said,  Uiat  Yankee  ball  was  like  the  devil,  — 
it  had  to  turn  its  course  when  met  by  scriptural 
opposition. 

There  was  a  man  aHao  of  the  same  companj 
and  remment,  named  J.  H.  Parker,  who  discovered 
a  Yankee  sharp-shooter  behind  an  old  chimney. 
He  ran  up  to  nim,  and  bayoneted  the  Yankee 
throuch  tne  body,  killing  him  instantly.  Parker 
was  lulled  himself  shortly  aflerwards. 


Teamsters'  Conundrums.  —  Arm^^  teani- 
sters  are  proverbial  for  the  scientific  volubility  with 
which  they  swear.  A  teamster  with  the  Cum- 
berland army,  not  long  ago  got  stuck  in  the  mud 
and  he  let  fly  a  stream  of  profane  epithets  thai 
would  have  astonished  "  our  army  in  Flanders,"  * 
even.  A  chaplain  passing  at  the  time  wat 
greatly  shocked. 

**  My  friend,"  said  he  to  the  teamster,  ^  do  ypo 
know  who  died  for  sinners  ?  " 

ujy n  your  conundrums.    Don't  you  see 

I'm  stuck  in  the  mud  ?  " 


How  TO  Clean  a  Well.— A  eentlemaD 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  whom  we  will  call  Mack,  bad 
a  well  pretty  much  filled  up  with  rubbish  and 
trash  of  diffisrent  kinds,  which  he  wanted  cleaned 
out  He  spoke  to  a  freedman  about  the  job,  and 
in  a  very  confidential  way  intimated  that  thers- 
was  a  treasure  hid  in  that  well  he  was  anxiouf 
to  exhume.  He  imposed  profound^  secrecv 
upon  his  sable  help,  and  sent  him  ofi*  in  search 
of  another  one  of  his  hue  who  could  be  trusted. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  about  one 
hundred  negroes  soon  knew  that  an  iron  safe  b^ 
longing  to  the  express  company,  and  which  con- 
tained almost  an  invaluable  amount  of  gold,  had 
been  precipitated  into  this  well  when  the  city  wa« 
evacuated.  The  afiair  was  speedily  brought  to 
the  ears  of  the  Provost  Marshal  and  Mack  on 
zoing  to  see  about  his  well  one  morning,  foond 
It  guarded  by  a  strong  provost  guard,  who  forbade 
any  one  coming  on  tee  premises.  Mack  pn^ 
tested  against  any  inch  proce<!d«ng,  ir.d  peRisted 
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tbmt  ATsrjrUiing  on  that  lot,  in  tba  well  and 
of  it,  wu  liii  individual  propert}'.    Tha  AMijtani 
Provost  Marshal  gvio  lum  an  official  wink,  and 
iolimated  that '  aD  wu  rJgbL'    Mack  thought  it' 
it  wM  not,  it  would  be  in  the  end.  , 

A  •tnmg  pOBue  of  freedmeo  wai  leat  down  in- 
to the  well  to  work,  fiuckutfol  after  bucketful 
of  rubbi«b  and  mud  waa  drawn  out ;  but  no  treas- 
ore  ai  yet  luade  ita  ap]>eanuica.  OccaMonally 
the  ol&uor  of  tlie  guard  went  down  on  a  sroe- 
pecting  tour.  In  punching  about  with  hit  ^>a^- 
•net  he  hit  upon  aamelbing  that  had  the  tru^ 
metallic  lound.  Tliey  had  Uie  treasure  now  auro. 
Again  the  negrooi  went  to  woi'lc,  and  after  labo^- 
iiLg  aomo  hour*  nuuceeded  in  bringing  out  tbo  top 
Ulan  old  tin-plate  stove.  At  laat  tne  firm  bot- 
lom  of  the  weli  was  reouhed,  but  no  iron  aafu. 
Uuck  aai<l  he  thought  the  aalb  waa  about  tun  limt 
further  down.  Whatever  saty  have  been  tbi: 
provoet  manhal'a  opinion  on  the  aubject,  he  con- 
ciuded  he  had  not  Umo  Ui  prosecute  the  search 
further,  and  withdraw  hia  tbrues,  leaving  Alack 
in  posscseiou  of  a  tUorougkl/  cleansed  wellj  and  at 
Liberty  to  hunt  up  the  sale  il'  ha  wauted  to.  Mack 
didn't  want  to. 

How    TniltVKB    WKRK     TBEATKD    IN     THX 

>TiNTa  Coitra.  —  Brigadier  (ieueral  Potter, 
oommanding  the  Ninlli  Corps,  riding  along  with 
hia  orderly  iu  East  Tennessee,  saw  a  man  run- 
niog  with  sometbiug  in  hit  band,  fullowed  by  a 
woman  cryitig  out  ailer  him.  Stopping  him,  hu 
found  he  had  stolun  some  ardcle,  and  asked  hiiu 
bia  uorps.  "  Niuth  Corps,"  "  Very  well,"  said 
iIm  General ;  and  he  ordered  hia  oitlerly  to  tie  hiiu 
«p  to  n  tree,  and  give  hirn  a  good  etrapping,  with 
a  stirrup  strap.  AniiU  bia  bowla  it  came  out  tbiii 
he  bcloiigeil  to  the  Fourth  Corpa.  "  Very  well," 
taid  the  Gunurai.  "I  ant  commoudor  of  thu 
Niuth  Corps ;  il'yoD  belong  to  it,  all  right :  if  not 
rou'll  know  how  we  treat  lellowa  that  steal  in  thu 
Plinth  Corpa." 

WAirs  AMD  EsTBAYS. —  After  the  retre&t 
of  iihelby'a  Ibrce  from  AoonviUe,  Mo.  a  suuill 
bundle  of  papers  waa  picked  up  on  the  street,, 
ten  tliure  uy  some  ayaiuwatio  and  leutimeniiii 
C'onteduraCo  iu  hi;  hasty  lUghu  First  among 
ihia  bundle  was  the  log-book,  cont^ning  a 
auccinct  diary  of  ev en bj,  Du longing  to  a  i-ut^l 
aoldier.  The  luavea  ol'  the  diary  were  compodoil 
.  «f  ^iMvily  ruled,  coarse  blue  loolscap,  and  the 
oover  made  of  wall-paper.  It  contained  a  cbm- 
aology  of  daily  events,  of  which  the  IbUowing  u 
a^MMiimeu: 

the  18  caue  to  clinioD 

the  13  came  to  fort  hataon  and  went  bwtd  the  beat 
(B  started  np  tlie  river. 

14  itill  going  up  the  rirer. 
It  going  up  tliorivui, 

16  urivod  at  iriniiy  OD  BUck  rlrac. 
IT  awaiiint*  at  trinity  for  a  Boat. 

15  left  Trinity. 

M  cnMt  tito  anamea  11m 


A  few  pagea  further  od  was  «  speeimeB  at 
keej^og  accounts : 


Several  pagea  of  correapondence  Dociirr«4 
after  the  wnter  aiiived  in  Polk  county,  Missouri. 

The  writer  wrato  lo  his  friend,  that  "  wee  ha« 
plenty  of  corn  bred  and  pore  beefe  to  eat  atui 
tasafrasa  tee  to  drink,"  and  concluded,  bopefuUy 
thus: 

"coma  weo  will,  come  I  hope  wee  will  eome  fa 
peace  and  con  euioy  our  livu  as  wee  yewit  to  do  be* 
foro  the  wore  broke  out." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  fbllowing,  that  Penaos 
acuomnanied  Shelby  in  Ida  raid,  and  was  rUilen 
by  Wilham  H.  LandrelL: 


1 .  father  father  bild  Me  a  Boat 

and  not  it  on  the  onson  that  I  maj  float 
her  falfior  was  nelthy  be  hilt  her  a  Boai 

an  pot  it  on  the  oason  that  She  Mite  float 
She  Siepte  on  the  Bout  She  cciile  unt  Qoy 
Now  11  fiud  my  sweat  salar  Boy. 

1.  Bhe  handent  Bin  Bailen  for  on  the  Main 

She  Spiilo  tliroo  Ships  come  iu  Ihim  Spsitt 
She  hailed  each  captain  as  lie  drew  ni 
Anof  himShedidlaqniiDofhei  )we«  Balst 
Bo,. 


If  my  sweet  willisrn  Is  in  joar  ersw 

n  tell  you  fnr  lady  II  *.el1  jou  My  Dear 

your  Sweet  'William  is  not  heu. 

4    At  the  bead  of  rockeyilant  u  we  pait  By 
Will  was  uikun  Sick  aa  thaie  did  die 

She  BtovQ  l:er  boat  a  gaati  a  rock 
I  diaul  in  my  Seal  lier  heari  waa  Break 

She  rone;  her  liand  She  toar  lier  hair 
Jest  hke  a  lady  la  di)  pair. 

B.  go  bring  me  a  Char  for  to  set  on 
a  pan  and  Ink  for  to  set  it  down 
at  the  end  or  ever  line  she  dropt  a  tin 
at  toe  end  of  ever  vira  ll  was  o  Uy  din. 


Wm.  H.  LaxituTB 

TBS   NBW  KITBX  SaOOR— A  BA1.I.U>. 

I.  at  the  foot  of  yon  Montainwbar  fountain  do  flow, 
thoie  is  music  to  entertain  me  whar  Plotent  wind  bbw] 
Ihore  I  apide  a  fair  Damsel,  a  girl  I  a  doar, 
as  (he  was  a  Walkiog  on  the  new  river  Shoar. 

8.  I  ask  her  rite  kinley  oonld  She  &ncy  He, 
all  tha  my  fuorioD  is  not  grat  that's  noih  8ba  Ush 
your  Booty  ii  a  ik  of  and  it  is  you  I  a  doar, 
aa  il  la  yon  I  will  Wuj  on  tba  imw  lirei  Show. 
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8.  as  WKm  u  her  old  fatfier,  this  lamB  oMne  too  her, 
be  fweer  he  Wood  je  Prive  mee  of  mj  Dearee  Deer, 
tie  Sent  me  a  way  Wbor  load  canon  do  roar, 
an  left  lay  Dear  troloTO  on  the  new  river  sboar. 

4.  She  rote  Me  a  letter  an  hi  this  letter  these  linef , 
and  in  tlite  letter  tlioie  Words  you  Mnj  find : 
Come  Back  My  dear  dcwoll  for  it  you  I  a  doar, 
an  it  is  you  I  Will  Mary  on  the  new  riTer  Sboar. 

ft.  I  Prosed  this  letter  I  Pmsed  it  moast  Sfcd, 
thare  was  non  in  that  company  culd  Make  My  hart 

glad, 
I  drew  oat  My  Brawd  Soard  an  onwaM  did  go, 
to  meet  My  dear  tru  love  on  the  new  riTcr  shoar. 

6.  as  Son  as  her  old  father,  tis  same  came  to  hear, 
he  Swnr  he  wood  de  Prive  Mo  of  my  dcrest  der. 
ho  mmd  him  a  army  fooul  twenty  or  Moor,  * 

10  fito  a  yong  Soalger  on  the  now  river  Slioor. 

7.  I  Drew  ont  My  Brawd  Soard  an  Waverd  it  round, 
there  is  no  yous,  Mv  little  army,  tliat  you  all  kno, 
to  fight  a  yong  Soafg  on  the  new  river  Sboar. 

8.  So  hard  is  the  Coqnost  of  all  women  kind, 
they  all  Ways  hav  raid,  they  all  Ways  confined ; 
thev  hav  children  to  Sqaall  an  husban  to  scold, 
Mskes  Many  yong  lasoe  look  Wetbered  and  old. 

W.  H.  L. 


When  the  old  man  heard  this,  he  oouid  hanttj 
speak;  his  hopes  were  almost  at  an  end.  fib 
snowed  the  pi/^  however;  they  were  no  more 
than  such  a  family  would  need,  nor  as  much. 

The  officer  then  kindly  said :  "  You  may  keep 
all  these  dungs ;  they  will  help  you  and  can  be 
of  little  good  to  us,"  and  gave  the  old  man  a 
«  safeguard,"  which  might  save  his  property  from 
oof  troops.  Three  years  before,  thn  man  owned 
a  lar^e,  well-stocked  plantation ;  had  cattle  and 
bogs  m  plenty,  with  servants  to  come  at  his  call, 
and  com  to  sell  oi  keep.  Now,  he  was  sincerely 
thankful,  and  much  mcved  that  we  spared  him 
bis  four  little  shoats,  his  pittance  of  com,  and  bis 
old  mare-mule  with  wLicb  be  hoped  to  make  a 
small  crop  next  spring.  The  war  oas  been  at  hit 
very  door ;  be  had  seen  it  in  all  relaUrfis,  and 
know  that  it  was  vigorously  prosecuted. 


One  of  the  Pigturbs  of  War. — Acor- 
mspondent  relates  the  following  interview  of  a 
Federal  foraging  party  with  a  Tennessee  farmer: 

At  another  place  we  called  on  the  owner,  a 
man  of  over  sixty  years,  well  saved,  yet  evidently 
arach  cast  down  and  disheartened.  He  was  po- 
Kte,  and  answered  all  questions  studiously.  On 
being  asked  what  he  bad  to  spare,  be  answered, 
**Not  much;  indeed,  nothing."  His  wife  and 
four  children,  standing  beside  him,  said  not  a 
word,  but  the  countenance  of  the  whole  group 
sliowed  that  the  old  man  told  the  trath.  **  Indeed, 
I  have  nothing,"  said  he;  **  what,  with  one  army 
and  another  campaigning  through  this  part  of 
Tennessee,  they  have  stripped  me  of  alll could 
tp&re  and  more  toa" 

**Have  you  no  horses  or  mules?"  asked  the 
officer. 

^  Yes,"  answered  the  man,  ^  I  have  one  more 
mule,  which  is  entirely  broken  down ;  it  was  lefl 
by  a  trooper,  who  took  my  last  horse  in  its  stead." 

"  No  beuf-cattle  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

^  No,  not  one,"  was  the  answer. 

"Any  hogs?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  have  four  pigs,  which  I  bad  in- 
tended for  my  winter^s  supply  of  meat" 

"  Any  negroes  ?  "  asked  the  officer. 

"  No,  not  one ;  my  servants  all  led  me  two  or 
three  months  aga  I  have  not  one  on  the  place. 
I  have  to  chop  all  my  wood,  and  my  wife  and 
daughters  do  tne  in-doors,  what  they  can." 

«♦  Any  com  or  wheat  ?  " 

"  No  wheat,  and  only  two  or  three  barrels  of 
com,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Let's  see  your  mule,"  said  the  officer.  It  was 
bionffht  up,  and  was  as  the  old  man  said. 

"  hbiw  me  those  pigSt"  was  the  next  demand. 


Thb  Littlb  Girl's  Eindnbss  to  the  Sol- 
diers. —  "  After  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  we 
passed  over  a  line  of  railroad  in  Central  Georgia. 
The  disabled  soldiers  from  Gen.  Lee's  armies  were 
returning  to  their  homes.  At  every  station  the 
wives  and  daufrhters  of  the  farmers  came  on  the 
cars,  and  distnbuted  food  and  wines  and  band- 
ages among  the  sick  and  wounded. 

"Wo  shall  never  forget  bow  very  like  an  angel 
was  a  little  girl, — bow  blushingly  and  moderay 
she  went  to  a  great  mde,  bearded  soldier,  who 
had  carved  a  crutch  from  a  rou^h  plank  to  re- 

Elace  a  lost  leg ;  bow  this  little  girl  asked  him  if 
e  was  hungry, — and  bow  be  ato  like  a  famished 
wolf  1  She  asked  if  his  wound  was  painful,  and  * 
in  a  voice  of  sofl,  mellow  accents,  *  Can  I  do 
nothing  moro  for  you  ?  I  am  sorry  that  you  ai^  so 
badly  hurt;  have  you  a  little  daughter,  and  wont 
she  cnr  when  she  sees  you  ? ' 

"The  rude  soldier's  heart  was  touched, and 
tears  of  love  and  gratitude  filled  his  eyes.  He 
only  answered, '  I  liave  three  little  children ;  Goo 
grant  they  may  be  such  angels  as  you.' 

"  With  an  evident  effort  be  repressed  a  desire 
to  kiss  the  fair  brow  of  the  pretty  little  girL  He 
took  her  little  band  between  both  bis  own,  and 
bade  her  *good-by,  —  God  bless  you  I'  The 
child  will  always  be  a  bettor  woman  becaoso  of 
these  lessons  of  practical  charity  stamped  inef> 
faeeably  upon  her  young  heart"—  SaiUhem  paper. 


How  Brave  Men  Suffer  and  Die.  -^  "  If 
any^Kxly  thinks,"  says  B.  F.  Taylor,  in  bis  at- 
count  of  the  battle  of  Chicamauga,  "  that  whoo 
men  are  stricken  upon  the  field  they  fill  the  ab 
with  cries  and  groans,  till  it  shivers  with  such 
evidence  of  agony,  be  greatly  errs.  An  arm  if 
shattered,  a  leg  carried  away,  a  bullet  pierces  the 
breast,  and  the  soldier  sinks  down  sUently  upon 
the  ground,  or  creeps  away  if  be  can,  wiUiout  s 
murmur  or  complaint ;  falls  as  the  sparrow  faUs. 
speechlessly ;  and  like  that  sparrow,  I  eamcstlr 
believe,  not  without  m  Father.  The  horse  give* 
out  bis  fearful  utterance  of  almost  human  sufie^ 
ing,  but  the  mangled  ridor  is  dumb.  The  crash 
or  musketry,  the  crar  k  of  rlfiee,  the  roar  of  gaaL 
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rt#  1/  ^i^UM  mt  tHfitmr  UuriMlf  rwk  tip  to  an 

¥il\mfim%  hU  Summ  lAnmi^  i\m  tdSimr  Airlootlf 
IMI#  Hif  Ui  i\m  (immrn^,  mid  UnwUlug  lib  c*(/, 

M  MM^MMmf,    I  VAfi(«  III  nwlui  ofM   rtport ; 

''  AliM'  imy»  Um  (imntml,  *Miow  wm  tbat?" 

''  VmIIi  X'^"  'i^t  Hliiifidnilt  <l«  iluiNliitiiliti  com« 

•|i  III  ^oiil^  Iff  UN,  aim!  flu  NliMiiliitiiiiiUi  flanked  uf, 

Aiid  iIm  hIumIimmUUi  mniKt  111  (to  ruar  of  ui,  mid 

IJbtliWMrfM'ii  ImllKi'y  wmn  Uiok.** 

**  W»>ll|  ulr/'  nitfn  iliN  (iiHidrnl,  **  you  of  courio 

l|llblid  itlH  KIIMN." 

**  VmIi"  M«iiilMliitiid  tliu  Diti'ltiiiAn,  In  Mtoiiisli- 
»iiiiiii''M'li)iikiiiliuii  ictitiN,  Mil  iilkn  doin  utw  guiii  I 
r^  mil  U  wiHitd iMih|H»ll  I10111 1** 

**  VVi'll,"  uM  Uia  (initMrul,  nlmrply,  •*  AVhut  did 
fCNidoV* 

**  Ut)  y  vy,  wit  Umk  doin  Imok  AgiUn  I  ** 


tkUnmm  it  the  nam&m^  at 
**  111  Uke  th€  poor  feUow  oo  tbere  for 
I  eiMTied  jtMil  MM;h  a  oim  op  lait  nif^  but  I  gaem 
I  fliaiii  Um  uoihing/'  No,  tbooght  we,  nny  dear 
fellow^  facb  true  nobOity  o(  naUire  fhall  nol  ro- 
Mdt  in  loif  to  yoo  if  we  can  help  k,  ao  we  da 
d<  1  hif  canlf  and  beie  It  ia. 

"V?  ILLUH  STDEB, 

Proprtot:r  of  CftfTiagM  Hos.  98  It  M. 

SUlUMUwraoceSt. 

NtwYork. 


(loul.MMM  «)N  TUN  KiNM),  —  A    Ind    of  fif- 

MMin  ymwik  til'  MtfOi  iHtlnuulii^  to  llio  FiAli  AViNoon- 
i^iii  whiiAtt  iiainii  U  l>uu)i[l«ui|  nnd  tHxtiilun  nt  Huav- 
•r  l^uiti  WAii  in  ilia  ImTtUtor  Wlllimiuiburtf,  and 
Mil  liU  )|uii  woiMi  lliat  ll  oould  not  Ai*a,  iVurin^ 
S10  ItullitMtnr  11)0  tl^hi,  nnd  wliilut  tlio  in)giinuut 
wan  lulling  Ui'k.  lii»  duliUM'attilv  Ml  dowui  took 
oiil  bU  iH^iHi>«  dnv«»i\  nnm>rawi»d  Um  tube  (Wmii 
Mi  guui  di  Iml  ll  oult  PMl  il  liaok,  oapiMtd  it,  got 
\k\\  and  pnl  liilo  iba  liMld  at  if  iiolbing  Mnuiual 


Qv>l  XVR  Gujf 8.  —  AVben  General  Silk's  di- 
ricion  left  Fraoklort,  Ky.,  tbe  last  tbing  tbey  dkl 
wot  to,  remove  tbe  two  monster  cannon  from 
their  position  on  the  billii  over  Sontb  Frankfort 
bouie  Union  men  of  Frankfort,  during  the  nigbtt 
wont  over  to  the  fpot  and  planted  two  empty 
boer-kegtf  In  the  place  of  the  cannon,  and  cover- 
ed them  with  a  tarpaulin.  All  next  day  a  lot  of 
Morgan'i  cavalry  wore  scouting  around  the  kegs, 
but  dared  not  enter  Frankfort  tor  fear  of  being 
charged  upon.  On  AVednotidny  night  **6ur  forc- 
es "  abandoned  the  kegs,  when,  as  we  learn,  tbey 
made  a  liold  and  daring  charge  on  the  **  tarpau- 
lin boor-kog  battery, "  and  captured  it  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  The  captain  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  **  sold  by  the  Yanks,"  and  it 
was  not  unlil  then  that  they  were  aware  of  tbe 
(hot  thiit  (fon.  Sillii's  whole  corns  had  left  Frank* 
Ibrt  Then,  as  thuy  have  always  done,  tbey 
nouneed  upon  an  unprotected  city.  But  Gen. 
Uninont*s  lorces  soon  lot  them  know  that  it  was 
not  tliO  ^*  battle  of  the  kegs  '*  when  they  attacked 
them.  It  was  these  men  and  the  two  empty 
beer  kegs  that  kept  tbe  rebels  from  burning  aU 
tbe  bndges  around  Frankfort 


Onk  or  TUB  Virginia  Rkskrvks. — Pol- 
lanl,  in  his  obeervations  in  tbe  North,  relates  tbe 
toll  owing:  — 

General  Butler  followed  up  hb  little  story  by 
an  amusing  account  of  an  interview  be  had  bad 
with  a  certain  ci>ntleman  of  HiclmKMid  —  one  ol 
tbe  "^  Vii^inia  Ueserves  *  —  who  IuhI  strayed  in- 
to bb  lines.  I  must  confess  his  laughter  was  a 
little  couti^sioas  as  be  gave  tbe  details  of  tbe  is- 
t^^rview,  Tbe  uuRirtunate  individual  bad  coom 
into  bis  Hnes  br  some  mistake^  bewiklerad  as  to 
tbe  poiati  of  ttw  comnaaa.  lUs  appearance  was 
nilber  umiutitary,  as  uoneral  B.  iMcrtbed  k ;  a 
suit  of  bUcl:»  wet  and  giiMsU  to  bis  akin,  a  stoves- 


A  tli^NtMNii  NomiiMAN««*Uetiiming  borne 
li^UH  IMUUdi^lpbUi  w^  had  Umt  a  fldlow«|vajeen|^^r 
« |«sHM\  Ima^oui  t^iuaciaUnl  MaMaoliMsotu  soKlier, 
HHi  w^Mi^k  H^  Ml  «Niv\i«  and  n^^  tUr  |^nle  in  |iby«kvil 
^HmntiuiiisM^  as  to  iii^nk  little  bi^>e  txvr  aujtbt  else 
\\\^\\  bis  (HysMliK^  amval  at  bU  boine  in  BontUMi 
wvlb  Ibi^  bi>^aib  \vf  UK^  n\>i  i^liiKt  He  was  ao- 
^h^^muvhh)  b^  a  kind  i^alr\u^  wb^x  tb^ni^b  110 
^^i^^^  \^'  ibe  sutHn>M\  was  a  MassM^bn^wtts 
ii\^Mi^H«  a^d  K^^d  in  tbe  |^|^v  of  ber  soid  volun^ 
HiMVsl  In^  aibH^d  bis  i^wiNi^  k^Mke  to  dbk  h 
1HM  a  i^hsHM  «i^bl%  ami  bal  a  V^f^  of  saai^r  biMi- 
vl^v^l*  >ii^  ba>¥  «iHH^  lb<^  |swl  Yvarv    iV  conn*  an 

v4^s  I  v^^  SMs'b  U^KM(V«I  awakiNsed  tbe  te»de«^4 '  |ii|M  bal»  and  wbat  seeaus  to  bave  attncted 
^^^^lW^  vNl^  aU  b^^Wnk    We  |^Mi^)n»%l  s«Kb .  at  be«ik|ifear%»rs  as  a  cunosty  of  RkbiMBsi  — 
4^i  a*  >ii^  v\««Kt  M^  v^  am>Nd  at  tbe  wbavf  «a  j  "^  a  black  satia  v^st* 

^v^rYv^'k  alt\>M^^lv4  VKi^^liaii^MM  w^  \airMMs      "^Wboarv  yuii?*  tb«aliM«d  General  B«tkar. 
V4^r^%iHf«  ^  4^  ^^aiM^  Ij^  tbe  iH\<iiM  ii|k  1^  ibe !     "*  ;^>**  suid*  tbe  «a&)rtiuiais  aadiviiittal^ 
X4%>^U>iiM  v^^     ^«  tbe  K^>r  w«*  «|iM%Mi^  ei*^  tW  air  ijif  iMi|«9irtaacii  «a  HttMrT,  *^  I  aas  oim  < 
HMti^Nv  «*  w^  a»  btvky>«^  <il^««  ink  bealbW  w^  Virjiwia  RMerfwJ* 
UNeiA  t«  SM^  1^  ^^ms^  tbe  |f^t  ^'  wsms  et"^  tbe'     ^  Albucba^  oabr  ti  tb^  •ddirr  ef  bis 
W>k^^i^^xi^  a»  1^  M4  Ite  H\M%t^^  ^  ^Ma  WMMsa  snbkms.  "^  ssad  IxiMcnl  Bedir*  I  ^ 
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*  I  will  ansmrer  all  proper  questidDS,*  replied 
tlis  nnibrtanate  indiridual ;  **  bat,  «r,  General 
Bntler,  do  not  expect  me  to  inform  you  as  to  our 
mHitary  rts&urceM/" 

The  General  wems  to  have  thought  the  old  gen- 
tleman a  little  tftiitod,  and  explained  to  me  that 
he  only  wanted  to  have  a  littlo  fun  out  of  him. 
So,  wilh  what  I  can  imAfrino  to  hare  been  the 
ffrowl  of  an  ogre,  he  rcmai'ked :  **  Ah,  ha,  Mr. 
M ;  80,  80,  Mr.  ^I ;  we  have  an- 
other name  than  that  of  soldterB  lor  pemons  in 
your  dress ;  yes,  sir,  another  name :  we  call  tliem 
8PIE8 1 "  At  the  mention  of  this  dreadful  word  the 
unfortunate  proprietor  of  the  satin  vest  went  oflT 
into  protest — pledging  "  his  honor, "  "  his  sacred 
honor, "  "  his  honor,  which  no  man.  General  But- 
ler, bad  ever  doubted ; "  that  he  was  **  a  soldier." 

THE    CUMBERLAND. 

BBNmT  W.  LOirOFBLLOW. 

At  anchor  in  Hnmpton  Roads  we  1st, 

On  board  the  Cnmborland  sloop-oi-war ; 
And  Rt  times  from  tho  furtross  across  the  bay 
The  alarm  of  drums  swept  past» 
Or  a  bugle  blast 
From  the  camp  on  shore. 

Thta  for  away  to  the  south  uprose 

A  little  fcaUior  of  snow-white  smoke, 
And  wo  knew  that  the  iron  ship  of  our  Ibes 
Was  stondily  steering  iu  course^ 
To  try  the  Toroe 
Ofonr  ribsofoak. 

Down  upon  us  heavily  runs 

Silent  and  sullen,  the  floating  fort; 
Then  comes  a  puflf  of  smoke  from  her  gnofy 
And  leaps  the  terrible  death. 
With  fiery  breath,    . 
From  each  open  port. 

We  are  not  idle,  but  send  her  straight 

Defiance  back  in  a  fall  broadside  1 
As  hail  rebounds  from  a  roof  of  slate^ 
Rebounds  our  heavier  hail 
From  each  iron  scale 
Of  the  monster's  hide. 

«'  Strike  your  flag  1 "  the  rebel  cries, 

In  his  arrogant  old  plantation  strain, 
"  Never  I"  our  gallant  Morris  replies : 
"  It  is  better  to  sink  tlian  to  yield  I*' 
And  the  whole  air  pealed 
With  the  cheers  of  our  men. 

Then,  like  a  krokon  huce  and  black, 

She  crushed  our  ribs  in  her  iron  grasp  I 
Down  went  the  Cumberland  all  a  wrack, 
With  a  sudden  shudder  of  death. 
And  the  cannon's  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp. 

Next  mom,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay. 

Still  floated  our  flag  at  tlie  nuiinmast-head. 
Lord,  how  beantifnl  was  Thy  day  I 
Every  waft  of  tho  air 
Was  a  whisper  of  prayer. 
Or  a  diige  for  the  dead. 


Ho  1  bravo  hearts  that  wont  down  In  the 
Ye  are  at  poa(*e  in  the  troubled  stream. 
Ho  1  brave  land  1  with  hearts  like  tbeae, 
Thy  flag  that  is  rent  in  twahi,  ' 

Shall  bo  one  again. 
And  without  a  seam. 


Captain  WiM iamb'  EsoapPm  —  T.  J.  Wil- 
liams, Captain  in  tho  Twenty-Third  regiment  of 
Kentucky  Volunteers  gives  tha  foUowing  acconnt 
of  his  remarkable  ciscape  from  the  prison  at  Ma- 
con, Georgia : —  I  was  captured  May  S7, 1864,  at 
the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church,  or  Dallas, 
Gcoi^ia;  June  1st,  1  arrived  at  Macon, 
Geoi^a,  and  was  placed  in  the  stockade,  or 
"  pen  "  where  I  found  twelve  or  fourteen  hun- 
dred oflicers,  taken  at  diflbront  periods  of  tlio  war. 
Among  Uiem  Captain  John  A.  Arthur,  £ightb 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  when  tho  war  begaii« 
connected  with  the  **  Daily  Times  ** ;  also.  Captain 
Paul  and  Lieutenant  David  liOcke,  of  Newport, 
and  Lieutenant  Neimyer,  of  Covington,  who 
were  all  in  good  health.  The  stockade  embraced 
about  two  acres ;  the  fence  was  about  twelve  feet 
high,  and  twelve  feet  from  the  outer  fence  was 
another  about  six  feet  high,  which  was  called 
^  the  dead  line,"  the  sentinels  having  instruetions 
to  shoot  any  one  touchinff  this  line.  June  il*  an 
eflicer,  whoee  name  I  do  r.ot  remember,  and 
who  was  bathing  at  least  fifteen  feet  from  thb 
line,  was  shot  and  kiUed  by  one  of  the  guard,  who 
received  a  furlough  as  a  reward  for  his  inhumaii- 
ity. 

On  the  evening  of  June  4, 1  escaped  from  the 
stockade  by  getting  between  the  coupling-pole 
and  bed  of  the  stttler's  wagon,  and  in  this  man- 
ner rode  by  the  cuard,  but  was  detected  after  get- 
ting beyond  all  tbe  guards.  For  this  offence  I  was 
sent  to  the  Macon  jail  with  an  order  ^  place  him 
(me)  in  close  confinement,"  and  feed  mo  on  corn- 
bread  and  water  until  further  orders.  The  fur- 
ther orders  never  came  to  hand. 

Shortly  after  being  placed  in  jail  I  mana^^ 
to  procure  tho  impression  of  tho  oell.  keya  oo  a 
niece  of  dough  made  out  of  some  wheat  bread 
1  obtained  for  the  occasion,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  file,  I  succeeded  in  manufacturing,  osA 
of  teaspoons,  ke}'s  to  fit  all  tho  locks. 

JuMK  80. —  1  had  everything  in  readiness  to 
release  all  the  prisoners,  but  was  betrayed  by  aa 
inmate  of  the  jail. 

After  this  attempt  I  was  placed  in  a  cell  with 
Captain  Whitlock,  Aid  to  General  Lq^,  Ser- 
eeant  Gillespie,  First  Kentucky.  CaviUry,  and 
Geoi^  Manniiig,  Twenty-Fourth  Massachnsetta 
Infantry.  •  »'. 

July  4. — We  made  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  came  near  gaining  our  fireedom  in 
the  following  manner : 

^  During  the  day  one  of  our  number  fbigned 
sickness.  At  night  when  the  doors  were  opmed 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  water,  our  sick  nan 
stole  into  an  empty  cell  and  his  place  in  onr  ceD 
was  filled  with  a  stuffed  pair  of  pants  and  shirt  The 
rose  not  being  detecce  1,  the  man  on  the  outside 
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wicti  ttki  Mi(iUifiMr*.#  </ tiM  tcatpooo  k»y9f  opened 
PUT  4aoriy  aim!  hy  two  c/ciock  in  tftie  mom- 
^  of  Jul/  6,  W0  w«r«  D^aHir  through  tlie 
wmj  w#  w#r«  b/>w«ver  iJotecUsa  fboitJ/  after- 
WArOf  ftiid  ftjfpnifi  liM'Mtd  up.    Tho  Jaihir  Uiinkiog 

I  w«f  ^if  ofMi  to  blania  for  the  damage  done, 
tlir«AUfMtd  me  with  a  chain  round  my  neck)  and 
one  MftMUii  tituih  ankle,  thould  I  make  another 
iHUttmiti  to  eicape. 

JiiMT  :{t,-^By  another  ruse,  we  again  nucceed- 
ad  in  gtftling  out  of  our  cell.  Hy  2  o'clock  we 
hail  an  0|>cning  nearly  lurge  enough  to  paw 
through,  Ucing  in  llie  third  itory  of  the  Juil,  wo 
rM)uirtt<l  a  rope,  with  which  to  reach  the  ground, 
and  made  it  by  tearing  our  blunketi  tip  for  the 
purpoiu,  and  a  yury  vtrong  cable  wof  the  rciult 
of  our  labor.  FifU»un  nilnutOM,  and  wo  would  be 
outftide  of  tlio  gloomy  walli.  But  again  wo  wore 
doomed  to  dbatmointmont,  and  were  again  locked 
up,  and  after  tliN  attempt  a  guard  of  soldiom  waa 
plained  around  tliejuil  (o  make  luro  of  ui. 

July  l^U.  *- Captain  Whiilock  andmyiMlf  con- 
cluded to  atrumpt  the  patmage  of  the  guards  dis- 
gulNod  an  one  or  ihu  negro  attenduuta  of  the  Jail. 
Accordingly,  we  uuule  a  fire  on  the  cell  lloor  by 
«plitting  Miuie  fine  kindling  of  pine  wood,  burned 
noma  cork  which  we  were  fortunate  in  procuring, 
and  by  U  o'clock  that  evening  wore  ready  for  the 
•xperlmunt,  utyiielf  to  attempt  it  fimt  When 
the  doom  wore  opuno|l  ibr  the  pui*pote  of  chang- 
ing; the  water,  1  pimped  one  bucket  on  my  head 
aiui  another  In  my  right  hand,  and  pnraod  within 
two  (bet  of  tliu  guard  without  detection.  I  won 
in  (ho  act  of  puMMlng  out'  of  the  vaixl-gate  when 
reoognimed,  and  the  attention  of  the  guiird  called 
to  me  by  A  duMerter  l\x)m  the  Armv  of  (ho  Poto- 
mac, iwaii  again  placed  in  my  ceil,  and  passiod 
the  night  widlv.  It  Anpeaix)d  to  me  that  1  waa 
not  to  aucccud  in  umkuig  my  eacape,  no  matter 
how  oAen  1  attempted  it.  But  I  concluded  to 
**  try  Aguin.** 

^M^Y  210,  —  Our  plana  were  interrupted  by 
beu^g  placed  in  (he  cam  **  Ibr  Chnrleaton,  South 
CAmlina,"  but  Stoneumn  oania  to  the  rescue. 
'I1ie  author! tiea,  learnintf  Umt  tlie  road  hAd  been 
out,  removed  ua  t\'oiu  tne  can  to  the  stock  Ado. 
Htouenu^n  tbught  the  reUda  aU  dAy  within  our 
hearing,  And  towainl  evening  dit)ve  the  rubela 
within  Ihive-tburtha  of  a  uiiTo  of  tho  city.  Ilia 
ahella  ati*urk  aeveral  buildinga  in  the  centre  of  the 
city>  eiDAting  quite  a  panie.  llo|)ea  of  being  re- 
leAnod  by  Stoneman  creAted  the  wArmeat  tbeliug 
amoiig  our  pria>onei*a»  but  we  were  doomed  to  dia- 
apiHunlment,  Aa  our  troo|v»  were  compelleii  by 
the  overwhehuing  tbriH»  broiight  A^uai  them,  to 
tall  Uai'kt  And  two  daya  bter  Stonemaa  hiuuieif 
waa  broHghl  in  a  (urtaouer. 

JutY  3t,-*iAptain  Whilh>ek»  mvaelf,  and 
eight  olhera  wei'e  retume^l  to  iail  m  ^^  OAngeroua 
elMMTAclerak**  Auguat  ;K  Another  |Uaii  waa  con- 
eo«rle4«  Xlyaelf  aihI  Another  were  to  auiutfgk) 
Aiiv«ehr«a  uilo  a  cell  on  the  oatakle  ol'  the  door 
viMK^k  cleaed  At  the  end  of  the  butry»  And  which 

II  waa  ceceeaary  li>  opea  in  order  to  aUow  the  e»- 
en|#  of  all  the  urtaot^enw  Another  priaoner  was 
m  Miiin  OHiaiad  hie  e«U»  andvoH^piMmte  with  na 


from  the  inaide.  This  he  &iled  to  do,  and  fia 
fisar  oi  detection  next  morning,  myaelf  and  pari' 
aer  reaolvetl  to  eccapo  that  night 

The  priflonera  or  the  cell  in  which  we  had 
aianagefl  to  amuggle  ouraelvca,  not  having  made 
any  attempt  to  eacape,  the  iailer  waa  in  the  habit 
of  only  locking  th*  inaide  door  upon  them.  Any 
one  having  a  aey  could  open  this  door  from  the 
maide ;  I  nad  altered  a  key  to  fit  it.  About  nine 
o'clock,  we  opened  tlie  door,  a  id  afler  paaaing  out 
cloaed  and  locked  it  again.  I  waa  to  pasa  the 
guard  firat,  get  over  the  feni  e,  and  make  a  aignal 
to  my  comrade.  I  stole  ccntly  down  to  the  lai^ 
outer  door  where  I  coulu  obaerve  the  guard  paaa- 
ing and  rcpaaaing.  We  had  hoped  to  catch  the 
guanl  asleep,  but  after  watching  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  were  still  on  the  alert 
I  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  when  he  waa 
pacing  his  beat  with  his  bucjc  toward  me,  and  waa 
n^  the  act  of  making  the  leap,  when  the  command 
"Haiti  who  cornea  there?'  rang  out  upon  the 
air.  I  drew  back  and  diacovercd  the  relief-guard 
approaching;  the  guard  waa  relieved,  and  five 
minutea  later  I  gave  a  leap,  and  thinking  the 
gutti'd  had  noticed  me,  and  was  about  to  fire, 
threw  myaelf  upon  the  ground ;  I  lay  here  aome 
ten  minutes,  the  guard  passing  williin  twelve  feet 
of  me.  Finding  that  ne  had  not  noticed^  me  I 
made  my  way  to  the  fence  and  scaled  it  in  safety. 
I  made  the  signal  agreed  upon,  waited  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  thinking  my  friend  wciJd  not 
ribk  the  running  of  the  guard,  started  on  mv  jotu>» 
noy,  reaching  the  city  limits  just  ut  daylijjht 

Sometime  before  my  escape«I  contrived  to  get 
hold  of  a  confederate  uniform,  upon  which  I 
sowed  two  bars  which  indicated,  in  the  rebel  ar- 
my«  a  fii*st  lieutenant  Five  miles  from  the  city 
I  obtained  a  first-rate  breakfast,  for  which  they 
refuaed  pay,  thinking  that  I  waa  what  I  repreaent- 
Oil  myaelf  to  be,  **  Lieutenant  J.  U.  Drown,  Fourth 
Louisiana  Battalion  Volunteer  Infantry."  Dur- 
ing tho  forenoon  I  lost  myself,  and  at  noon  found 
myaelf  only  nine  miles  from  Macon.  I  took  din- 
ner at  an  old  planter's ;  living  at  this  house  waa 
A  young  man  who  had  been  in  the  army  —  he 
|)rovedvery  inquisitive;  he  asked  me  the  names 
of  our  oOicers,  enga^menta  in  which  we  had 
taken  part,  &c.,  all  ol  which  I  waa  able  to  ait- 
awor  correctly,  being  in  possession  of  the 
complete  history  of  the  resiment,  which  I  ob- 
tained fitun  a  confederate  aoldierin  prison.  The 
old  gentleman  waa  not  so  auspicious,  but  on  the 
contn\ry  waa  very  aociable,  a^ing  me  if  I  waa  a 
married  man,  and  drawing  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  four  daughters,  all  immarried, 
&c.  Before  1  lcl\,  the  young  man  waa  satisfied 
that  1  was  a  loyal  aouthemer,  and  tho  old  eentle- 
manreiuaed  to  take  any  pay  from  a  ^soldier." 
I  thaukeil  him,  and  bade  tln^m  all  cood-by. 

That  night  I  had  to  pay  five  doluum  in  iJonfed- 
erato  money,  ibr  aupper.  I  engaged  a  bed,  and 
had  a  good  aoond  aleep  only  twelve  mihas  firaai 
Macon.  I  abo  learned  thai  two  hundred  of 
Wheeler"^  men  we:re  in  camp  only  two  miWs 
oC  Next  mominc  I  atarted  early,  and  pamed 
abont  one  hondred  wsondei  Kon  on  fiirkngl 
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going  down  to  tbe  station  to  take  the  cars  for 
Dome.  I  approved  of  the  policy  of  allowing 
wounded  men  to  go  home,  ftc  They  wanted  to 
know  whether  I  was  on  farlou^h  or  not  I  re- 
plied that  I  was  just  out  of  the  nospital,  and  then 
en  route  to  see  a  friend  three  miles  from  For- 
qrthe ; '  I  passed  on.  Near  Forsyihe  I  passed  i 
fxiuad  of  Wheeler's  men,  in  search  of  the  camp  :f 
which  I  had  heard  Ihe  night  previous.  I  gave 
them  directions  where  to  find  the  camp,  ailer 
which  they  asked  me  what  coounand  I  belonged 
to,  &c.  I  gave  them  the  same  old  tale,  wmch 
■atidlicd  them  and  passed  on. 

At  the  ed«re  of  Forsythe,  I  passed  three  hospit- 
al camps,  and  experienced  no  trouble  in  domg 
sa  Two  miles  beyond  the  town  I  asked  permis- 
sion from  an  old  planter,  who  was  returning 
home,  to  ride  with  iiim  in  his  buggy,  which  he 
granted.  Seven  and  a-half  miles  from  town, 
we  came  to  this  gentleman's  home.  I  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness  and  passed  on. 

I  learned  from  a  negro  the  names  of  parties 
living  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Omulgee  Riv- 
er, which  I  had  to  cross  that  evening,  and  meet- 
ing any  one,  I  generally  satis^ed  their  curiosity 
bv  telling  them  that  I  was  just  going  down  to 
Mr.  Bradford's  or  **  any  other  man's  "  name  that 
I  happened  to  know  in  advance. 

At  the  river  I  found  three  cavalrymen  (  Wheel- 
er's), on  duty,  **  looking  afler  YanksT  Stone- 
man's  men  at  this  time  were  scattered  all  over 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  escape  than  under  other  circumstances. 

The  old  mrryman  was  very  in(|uisiti  ve.  I  think 
I  satisfied  him  by  giving  h!m  a  larger  bill  than 
he  could  change,  and  telliiis  him  to  keep  the 
chanms  until  my  return  on  the  following  day.  I 
asked  the  guanls  if  they  were  *Mooking  out  for 
Yanks, "  to  which  they  replied,  •*  Yes."  1  told 
them  what  command  I  belonged  to,  &c.,  and 
passed  on.  Five  miles  from  this  place  I  encoun- 
tered my  haixlest  customer.  lie  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  rebel  Eastern  army,  but  resided 
early  in  the  war.  He  suspected  me  at  first  sight, 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensued  between  us : 

Reb.  —  •*  What  command  do  you  bolons  to  ?  " 

Yank.  —  **  Fourth  Louisiana  Battalion. 

Reb.  —  *'  Give  me  the  names  of  officers  com- 
manding your  regiment,  brigaile  and  division." 

Yank.  —  "  l/ieut.  Colonel  John  Mc  Henry,  for- 
merly commanded  the  regimen L  He  was  wound- 
ed in  the  arm  and  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Resa(.*a, 
since  which  time  Major  Bowie  has  commanded. 
Colonel  Gil)flon  (.■ommanda  the  brigade,  and  Major 
Greneral  Stewart  the  division." 

Reb.  —  **  Where  is  Col.  McHenry  at  now  ?  " 

Yank.  —  "  He  is  in  the  hospital  at  Columbus, 
Georffia." 

Reb.  —  "  Have  yon  any  papers  to  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  your  statements  ?  "  • 

Yank.  —  "  1  have  not" 

Reb. — **How  is  it  that  you  are  without  pas- 

Yank.  —  **  It  is  not  necessary  for  an  officer  to 
have  papers  in  going  so  short  a  distance.'' 
Rea  — "  You  may  be  all  right,  but  I  want  to 


be  satisfied.  I  fitted  myself  cut  for  ihe^  purpose 
of  scouting  for  Yanks,  and  we  are  picking  toem 
up  every  day.     How  far  have  you  come  ttMlay  ?  " 

Yank.  —  "From  Forsythe.  I  came  over  to 
see  my  friend  Joe  Smith,  the  miller,  who  Uvea 
three  miles  down  the  river  to  the  lefl  of  the  road 
as  you  come  from  Mi^'^n.  I  am  now  ttoinf  to 
Mr.  Sanderson  Middle  brook's,  on  private  ousineii 
for  a  friend  in  the  hospital  at  Forsythe." 

Reb.  —  ^  How  long  have  you  oeen  in  For- 
sythe?" 

Yank.  —  '*  Over  two  months.  I  was  wounded 
at  Resaca ;  afler  recovenng  from  my  wound,  I 
was  taken  wiili  erysipelas." 

Reb.  —  '*  You  can  give  the  names  of  citizens 
of  Forsythe  if  you  have  been  there  two  months." 

Yank.  —  **I<fo,  sir,  I  cannot  I  suffered  se- 
verely, and  was  aflerwanl  so  sick  that  I  did  not 
leave  camp,  and  consequently  did  not  form  any 
acauaintances." 

Ileb.  —  **  Describe  the  camp  and  buildings  sur- 
rounding it" 

I  descnbed  quite  a  number  of  buildings  I  had 
noticed  in  coming  through. 

Reb.  —  **  Can  you  describe  no  others  ?  "       ' . 

Yank.  —  "  No.  sir." 

Reb.  —  **  You  have  omitted  the  most  conspicu- 
ous building  in  tlie  camp.  Can  you  not  d»> 
scribe  it  ?  " 

Yank.— "No,  sir." 

Reb.  —  •*  Well,  sir,  I  will  have  to  take  yon  to 
camp  at  Graball,  where  there  are  officers  better 
able  to  decide  the  matter."  , 

Yank.  —  •♦  My* friend,  if  vou  do  your  duty  you 
do  well ;  but  when  you  co  beyond  that,  it  is  un- 
bearable. I  am  a  coniederate  officer,  and  ex- 
pect to  bo  treated  as  such.  I  have  given  you 
enough  proof  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  ;  and 
if  j'ou  were  an  old  soldier  you  wouhl  have  been 
satisfied  with  half  the  questions  answered  by 
me.  I  have  to  be  in  Forsythe  on  Monday  next, 
in  order  to  go  to  the  front  If  I  go  with  yon,  I 
will  have  to  come  back  to-morrow  to  Middlo- 
brook's,  and  then  I  cannot  reach  Forsythe  in 
time." 

Reb.  —  **Well,  come  and  go  back  to  Mr. 
Smith's  and  stay  all  night" 

Yank.  —  "1  cannot  go  tliere,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  I  cannot  go  to  camp." 

Reb. — **  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  describe  Mr. 
Smith's  house,  I  will  be  satisfied  that  you  are  all 
right"  . 

It  struck  the  rebel  that  if  I  was  one,  I  oonld 
describe  the  house.  That  if  I  was  a  Yankee,  I 
had  not  been  to  Mr.  Smith's,—  which  was  three 
miles  off*  the  road,  —  and  consequently  could  not 
describe  it  I  knew  that  if  I  did  not  describe  it 
I  would  have  to  go  to  camp  with  him,  so  I  detei^ 
mined  to  make  the  attempt  In  order  to  gain 
time,  I  pretended  not  to  understand  him. 

I  knew  that  there  were  no  brick  building!  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  it  must  be  ei* 
ther  a  frame  or  a  log  house.  Mj^.  Smith  being  a 
miller,  I  concluded  Uiat  it  must  be  a  frame.  A^ 
ter  asking  him  what  he  said,  I  told  him  that  I 
;culd describe  it;  and  jomisocced  to  do  so.    I 
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told  Um  that  it  was  a  two-ctorjr  frama  bonae,  of ; 
pret^  good  sua. 

He  replied  that  I  iraa  right,  and  that  ha  wa« 
tborodghlj  MUtifiod ;  aslced  my  pardon  for  do-j 
tainiDg  me  bo  long ;  abook  h^da,  and  we  parted. 
After  this  I  reaolvad  lo  travel  at  nialit,  ouljr, 

Al  HilUboro  I  was  compelled  to  lie  OTori 
three  days,  until  General  Iversoii's  brigade  of  ' 
Wheelers  command,  got  out  of  my  way  —  nar- 
lOwly  escaping  capture,  twice,  by  pickets  ori 
scouts  of  this  command.  One  of  Stoncnmn's 
rwilers  was  captured  at  this  place,  driven  into  the 
woods,  and  brutally  murdered  by  his  captors. 
Near  Monlicello  1  was  chased  by  blood-hounds, 
but  havins  procured  ao  article  which  dusiroys 
the  scent  Defore  leaving  Macon,  I  eac;aped  from 
them  and  their  savage  masters.  The  aoga  liav- 
ins  lost  the  scent,  mj-self  and  nogro  guide — 
woom  I  engaged  to  take  mo  around  the  town  — 
went  into  a  negro  house  and  look  supper.  Wjiile 
there  wo  were  infomwd  that  three  Yankees  had 
been  caught  a  short  distance  from  town,  and  a 
nefcro,  caught  with  tbem,  had  been  shot  My 
guide,  upon  hearing  this,  mode  an  excuse  to  go 
out,  and  never  returned.  Shortly  aflerward  I 
Started  on  again.  There  being  but  one  road  for 
me  to  take,  and  fearing  my  pursuers  might  cross 
over  and  lie  in  wait  (or  me,  I  concluded  to  lie 


i  of  getting  up.     Afler  hunting  around 

awhile,  I  found  a  pine  pole,  whit-h  1  placed 
aguiisi  the  end  of  the  building,  and,  by  dint  of 
pretty  good  climbing  reached  the  window  and 
pA  in.  Here  1  lay  all  next  day,  sometimes  gaz- 
ti:g  at  tbe  soldiers  passing  aloug  the  road,  not 
more  than  fifty  yards  distant,  and  sometimes 
•leeping.  At  nieht  I  got  down,  went  back  to  tlie 
negro  house  of  iGe  night  before  and  took  supper. 

At  Uidison,  three  more  of  Stoneman's  caval- 
17  were  captured  and  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

Near  Lawrcticeville,  hearing  that  our  army 
had  been  driviiti  across  tbu  Cliultalioocliiu  river, 
and  was  retiring  on  Chattanooga,  and  dueoiing  it 
best  to  change  m^  direction,  1  resolved  to  enter 
the  house  of  a  nch  widow  lady,  engage  supper, 
aud  endeavor  to  obtain  lught  of  a  map. 

Igot  supper,, and  also  saw  a  map,  from  wliich 
1  added  some  new  poiuts  on  my  leud-[>oiicil  map. 
Wliilfl  in  the  house,  the  old  lady  asked  mo  wbat 
I  thought  about  the  war.  I  replied  that  if  tbepco- 
pte  of  other  States  did  as  welt  as  those  of  Geor- 
gia they  would  be  successful.  She  replied  that 
she  thought  tboy  were  a  subjugated  people.  This 
was  belbre  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  While  1  itavcd 
near  Lawieiicevillu,  large  numbers  of  rebels 
pnmod  by — some  going  home,  others  making  for 
tbe  mountains.  Tliev  said  there  was  do  une  stay- 
ing at  Atlanta  and  being  killed  up ;  that  they 
were  whipped  anyhow. 

Ilie  morning  of  August  SSth  found  me  six 
wles  from  the  Chattahoochio  river,  and  twenty- 
Mreo  miles  from  Marietta. 

That  night  I  reached  the  river  at  a  place 
kmow  as  l£ckeyfield's  Bridse.  I  found  that  the 
bridge  bad  been  destroyed  by  onr  cavab^  in  tbaii 


retreat,  and  I  was  compellul  to  swim  it,  which  I 
did  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  I  passed  through 
Boswell  at  daylight,  and  ooncluded  to  travel  thai 
day  until  I  roachc<l  our  lines  at  Uanetts.  I  met 
quite  a  large  mimbcr  of  ciciiens,  to  whom  I  rep- 
resented myself  as  having  been  paroled  by  Stone- 
man,  in  fror.t  of  Macon,  with  tlio  understanding 
that  I  was  to  send  out  a  Federal  I  jeuienout  io 
my  stead,  and  tliat  if  I  failed  to  do  so  I  was 
to  report  at  Mutielta  as  [irisoner  of  ivar.  Sever- 
al of  them  advised  me  not  to  nport.  but  "I 
couldn't  think  of  breaking  my  parole."  Five 
miles  from  Marietta  I  took  brcaklast  at  an  old 
lady's  house ;  she  told  me  of  the  cruel  treatment 
received  at  tlie  hands  of  the  Yankees,  &c.  She 
mentioned  one  case,  I  remember,  in  which  sba 
had  traded  butter  and  milk  for  flour  and  coffee, 
and  afterward  the  Hour  and  coffee  were  taken  from 
her  by  the  Yankees. 

I  reached  our  lines  at  Marietta  that  day,  Au- 
gust S6th,at  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  after  a  tedious  and 
dangerous  journey  of  twenty-two  days,  hiving 
travelled  a  distance  of  one   hundred  and  sixty 

lies,  all  but  thirteen  miles  on  fooL  None  biu 
those  who  have  experienced  it,  can  imagine  tbe 
intense  feeling  of  ioy  that  overwhelins  one  upon 
again  beholding  tho  old  flag,  after  a  perioil  of 
sufTering  in  Southern  dungeons. 


DRAQOON'S  SONQ. 

Clash,  clash  goaa  the  lahie  a^inst  my  steed's  sfds^ 
Kling,  kling  go  the  rowels  as  omvord  I  ride; 
And  all  my  bright  harness  is  living  and  speus. 
And  under  my  horseshoe  the  frosty  ground  creaks; 
I  wave  mj  buff  glove  U  tho  girl  whom  I  love, 
Then  Join  mj  dark  squadron,  and  forward  I  move. 

The  foe  all  lecnre,  has  laid  down  by  his  gnn  j 

I'll  open  his  oyalida  before  the  bright  sun ; 

I  burst  (fn  his  pickets  —  they  scatter,  they  Byj 

Too  iHia  ihoy  awakan  —  'tis  oiilv  to  die. 

Now  tlie  timh  10  tiicir  cuui|> ;  I'll  iniiko  It  a  lamp. 

As  back  10  my  qOiiiiuniiHj  uluwly  I  trump. 


Keep  hack  that  bright  tear  till  tho  dav  when  I  come 
To  Ilie  low  weiling  lifo  and  deep  mullled  dmm, 
Willi  a  bullet  tinlf  thmngh  tlie  Ixmomio  true, 
Tu  die,  as  I  ought  for  my  country  and  you. 

Oeoboi  H.  Bobjib. 


SoDTiiEKN  Opiniohb.  —  At  every  movement 
of  (iencrul  Shcrmnn's  army,  ho  captured  mure 
or  less  of  the  conlcderates,  and  occasionally  a  few 
came  forward  and  voluntarily  gave  themselves 
up,  Ono  of  ilium  being  asked  what  he  thought 
or  tho  Union  tbrces  and  General  Sherman,  n^ 
plied  in  the  following  rather  extravagant  but  at 
the  same  time  truthful  sLyto :  "  Shcnnau  gila  on  a 
hill,  Oops  his  wings  and  crows;  then  veils  out, 
'Attention!  creation  I  by  kingdoms,  right  wbeell 
march  I '  and  then  wo  git." 

Some  of  'the  priaoneis,  with  an  ^  of  eniioaty 
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wmthj  of  a  *  Yank/  inquire  where  the  boys  get 
those  guns  which  they  load  oo  Sondaj  and  ore 
all  the  week. 


dress  parade,  he  asked  F.  whr  he  did  that  He 
replied,  **  To  look  as  much  auke  as  iMssible."— 
Tne  Colonel  burst  out  laughinsr,  and  went,  alter 
pacade,  to  the  store  and  lx>ught  him  a  pab  id 
shoes  with  his  >wn  money. 


Thb    Occupatioh    of    Wilmihotoh. — 
The  reception  accorded  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Re- 
public by  the  inhabiUnto  of  WiImingJon,N.a       Qg^     HAUDrB    AND    iriR    SfRAOOLWI.- 
was  a  great  and  pleasing  surpnse  to  the  officers  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  in  s.  me  of  the  aimy 

*°i™^."\  ...     .        .I.J  r«^.i«  ^.^^  ft„^  mcTements  in  Mississippi,  Gen.  Hardee  came  np 
^The  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  came  fmn  ^.^  ^  .  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^  ^U^^^  .j^ 

their  hou^  into  the  strccUs  waving  their  hato  ^^^  ^^  ^^.^  command.    The  General  oitlered 

and    handkerchicfH  as    greetings    of  welcamo^  ^j^  ^^^^^     ^^^^  .j^^  ^j^^:^^.       ,j^ 

"  We  have  l>Bcn  looking  for  you  [or/i  bng  ome,    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^         ^^^  ^^{     ^  ^^^  ,^ 

said  one.   "  You  have  got  here  at  last,   exclaimed  rations  for  se7e_^J  daj-s. 

another.    "  God  bless  von.*-    And  many  bke  ex-      „  ^j^^,  ^^^^ ..       \.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  „  ^^^ 

pressions.     Amencan  fiags  were  brought  out  and  ^^^     ^^^  fon;apd,*^mv  goo<l  feUow,  and  Join 

suspended  over  <^^ V"  JTJ'^tT'm  ^  your  command,  or  the 'provost  gmud  will  teke 
old   lady  expressed   herself  very  glad   to   see  ^      .^  ^^^^ »  ♦  *  » 

Gen.  Teny  and  his  staff,  f^'"'  Jf^'^^the  «^^^      ^  The  soldier  halted,  and,  looking  up  at  the  Gen- 

dame,  *•  when  1  first  seed  you  I  thought  you  were        ,  asked  • 

Confederate  officers  come  looldng  up  tobacco."      ^  '^^^      '    ^       ^^     ^  „ 

The  colored  people  seemed  beside  themselves      „  ^^  w\r^K«Ti  *\.^  fi^^^^\ 

with  joy;  thcril«.g  «d  jumped,  «d  Aouted      -fct'S'ttn^lS.  T«Uo.?- 

forjoy.  "Yes." 

the  right  of  the  colored  tSTillf^H*.  '  ^f^      "  Well,  General,  Ttc  stndied  them  tactics,  and 
nre  of  their  ecstMic  joy.    The  won  danced    n  ^        .^  .    ^^    y    .  ^  ordw^thar 

jubilabon,  the  women  acrearoed  and  went  into  (odonblecohimn  at  half  distance,  aint  too?' 
Wrics,  then  and  therein  the  mdewal^    And      ..  ^y  „  „  ^^  ^    General,  «  whatMiai  that 
tlicir  sable  brethren  n  an^wmarc!^]^,  proud  ^         ;,    ^j  ^  , »  ' 

and  erect,  singing  thcr  "John  Brown    hymn,      ..  j        ^  ^j.     ^.  ^^^  and  obey  allthat 

gfle  inhabiting  ,he«  dwelUnp  wej«  a^ia^  -  «  rt^nbleXtaTrn  Slf"^  42 
with  treason  and  rebellion,     lo  their  unagina-  w,..    .  ♦  .    „  ^ 

tion,and  their  ?"i''7  «»"'^«»^*»  P««P^  «^^^^      -fie  General,  with  a  hoarty  hogh,  admitted 
imaginings,  our  »W'C"^ere  "°*^J^ve«'^.^°t  that  there  were  no  tactibs  to  n^t  ^?  case,  Hid 
the  arenging  agcnU  of  the  government  wluch       ^     »«» to  hi.  borse,  lode  forward, 
thev  had  wantonly  and  without  cause  outraged  i'""*"*!}  "i"""  <~  »»  uw  .<»,  »~»  >».   — 

and  insulted.  — ^— 

Even  from  some  of  the  6n«)t  mandou  came  ^^^  ^  Lwotbmant  Eboapbd.-  The  M- 
forth  the  inina^  with  smiles  of  weloomefor  the  ^^.  .„^j^^^  .^  connected  with  the  flight  at 
defcmlcw  of  the  Union.  U  hat  houses  irere  somn?erville,  during  the  raid  of  Forrest  tEtough 
clo«d  or  abandoned  were  of  the  firttclasiu  The  ^,^^„^^.  2.  Lieut  Mclntyw,  Ninth  lUinS.  * 
middle  class  are  nearly  all  loyal  and  four  yean  f.^^.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  Qri^rmm  with 
experience  of  secession  ha.  convinced  even  many  ^  tcj,'„  ^^  Newcastfe,  eight  miles  east  of 
of  the  slave-holding  anstocracy  that  they  com-  sJ^^erville  and  twelve  idles^north  of  the  U 
nutted  a  grave  mistake,  as  well  as  a  great  crime,  (jjance  findinir  himself  suddenlr  surrounded, 
when  thev  attempted  to  sever  the  bands  of  our  ^hrew^away  hislnns  and  crawled  Jnder  a  how! 
common  Union.         .  p,^  ^^^  ^  ^^p^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  y^     j^ 

the  gin  was  a  large  pile  of  cotton  seeds.  The 
'  liOOKiNO .  Alike.  —  The  following  incident  lieutenant  dug  a  hole  in  it,  crawled  in,  pulled  a 
illustrates  how  desirous  the  volunteers  are  to  obey  large  basket  over  his  head,  and  was  thus  corn- 
orders,  and  the  good  result  of  their  effortB :  pletely  ensconced,  save  his  legs,  over  which  he . 
I  suppose  you  will  see  that  I  have  written  drewsufficient  to  conceal  them,  some  of  the  seed, 
mother's  letter  with  a  pencil,  and  yours  with  pen  No  sooner  had  he  hid,  than  a  sur^^n  of  the 
and  ink.  It  is  because  we  have  just  had  a  lot  of  Seventh  Illinois  also  came  rushing  into  the  gin, 
pen-holders  and  pens  given  us  by  the  sovem-  pursued  by  ten  rebels.  He  had  ju»t  time  to  coo- 
>nient  We  have  also  had  a  box  and  a  naif  of  ceal  himself  between  some  boards  in  the  lo^ 
shoe-blacking  given  to  each  man.  You  will  re-  when  the  rebels  came  rushing  up,  and  be^aa  to 
member  that  •n  my  last  letter  I  stated  that  G.  search  for  him.  They  had  not  seen  the  lieatei^ 
F. ,  one  of  the  privates,  had  no  shoes.  When  ant  enter  the  gin,  but  they  were  certain  the  .snr* 
the  Colonel  ffaie  us  the  blacking  he^  said  he  geon  was  there.  They  put  a  guard  at  every  av- 
wanted  us  to  Took  as  much  alike  as  possible.  So  enue  of  escape,  at  each  door  and  window,  and 
G.  F.  went  to  work  and  blacked  his  feet  and  pol-  then  commenced  the  search.  Ther  went  all 
iihed  them ;  and  when  the  Colonel  came  along  on  through  the  building    ipetairs,  tried  apoo  the 
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plank  beneath  which  lay  the'  surgeon,  but  did 
not  find  him.  They  peeped  into  every  knot-hole 
but  in  yatn. 

Not  long  after  it  was  ascertained  that  Forrest 
bad  return  3d  South,  and  the  various  columns  of 
infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  were  accordingly 
ordered  back  and  went  into  camp. 


Ah  Inoidbnt  of  Spottstlvania.  —  Dur- 
ingtho  lull  in  the  strife,  I*rodo  back  to  the  3eo- 
oitd  corps'  hospitals  to  see  the  wounded. 

**  How  goes  It,  boys  ?  "  was  the  question. 
•  ••  All  right,"  said  one. 

•*  Pretty  rough,"  said  another. 

^They  niver  will  got  through  the  Second 
eorps,"  said  a  Hibernian. 

Ihe  lull  had  bocouio  a  storm.  How  fearfully 
rolled  tho  niuskotry  1  It  is  utterly  useless  to  at- 
tempt a  description  or  comparison.  It  was  vol- 
ley after  vollev,  surge  after  sur^o,  roll  after  roll. 

Maurice  Collins,  of  the  Twulith  Massachusetts, 
was  brought  in  with  an  ugly  wound  through  his 
shoulder.  He  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  priest 
was  showing  Lim  the  crucifix. 

"  Will  it  be  mortal  ?  "  ho  asked. 

*'  Perhaps  not,  if  you  will  lie  still  and  keep 
quiet ;  but  you  may  have  to  lose  your  arm." 

'*  Well,  I  am  willing  to  give  my  arm  to  my 
eoontry,"  was  the  reply  of  one,  who,  though  bom 
IB  the  ever  green  ble,  while  loving  the  harp  and 
simmrock,  adores  tho  stars  and  stripes  of  his 
adopted  country. 

TUB  FLORIDA'S  CRUISE. 

BY  A  rOBBTOP-MAN  OV  TSB  0.  B.  B.  BLOBIDA. 

Air— /2«/,  White,  and  Blue  (Southern  edition). 

OvB  evening,  off  Blobile,  tho  Yanks  ijiey  all  knew 
That  tho  wind  from  the  north'ard  most  bittorly  blew ; 
They  also  all  knew,  and  thoy  thooi^bt  they  were  sure. 
They'd  block'd  in  tho  Florida,  iiaro  and  secure. 
HuEza  I  huzza,  for  the  Florida's  crew  1 
We'll  ran^:^  with  bold  Maffltt  the  world  through 
.  e  and  through. 

Nine  Qruisen  they  had,  and  thoy  lay  off  the  bar, 
Their  long  lino  to  scaiwnrd  extending  so  tar, 
And  Preble,  he  said,  as  ho  shut  his  eves  tight : 
I'm  sure  they're  all  Immraock'd  this  bitter  cold  night 

Bold  Maffltt  commandod,  a  man  of  great  fame, 
He  sail'd  in  the  Dolphin  —-you've  heard  of  the  same ; 
He  call'd  us  all  aft,  and  these  words  he  did  say : 
I'm  bound  to  run  out,  boys,  up  anchor,  away  1 

Our  hull  was  well  whitewashed,  our  sails  were  all 

stow'd, 
Our  steam  was  chock  up,  and  the  fresh  wind  It 

blow'd ; 
As  we  crawl'd  along  by  them,  the  Tanks  gave  a 

shout — 
We  dropp'd  all  our  canvas  and  open'd  her  omt 

To«'d  have  thought  them  all  mad,  if  you'd  heard 

tho  cursM  racket 
They  made  upon  seeing  9ur  fltsh  little  packet ; 


Their  boatswains  did  pipe,  and  the  blue  lights  dil 

play. 
And  the  great  Drummond  light  —  it  tam'd  night  inte 

day. 

The  Cuyler,  a  boat  that's  unrival'd  for  speed, 
Quick  let  slip  her  cables,  and  quickly  indeed 
She  thought  for  to  cktch  us  and  keep  us  in  play, 
I  Till  her  larger  companions  could  get  under  way. 

She  chas'd  and  she  chas'd,  till  at  dawning  of  day 
From  her  backers  eho  thought  she  was  too  far  away 
So  she  gave  up  the  chase  and  reported,  no  doubt, 
That  she'd  sunk  u  and  burnt  us  somewhere  there 
about. 

So  when  we  were  out,  boys,  all  on  the  salt  sea. 
Wo  brought  the  Estelle  to,  right  under  our  lee, 
And  burnt  her  and  sunk  her  with  all  her  fine  gear, 
And  straight  sail'd  for  Havana  tho  bold  privateer. 

'Twos  there  we  recruited  and  took  in  some  stores. 
Then  kiss'd  the  scnoras  and  sail'd  from  their  shores 
And  on  leaving  their  waters,  by  way  of  a  joke. 
With  two  Yankee  brigs,  boys,  wo  made  a  great  smoks 

Our  hull  was  well  waith'd  with  the  limestone  so  white, 
Which  sailors  all  know  is  not  quite  Christianlike, 
So  to  paint  her  all  ship-shape  wo  went  to  Green  Keys, 
Where  the  Sonoma  came  foaming,  the  Rebel  to  sei&a. 

We  put  on  all  sail  and  up  steam  right  away. 
And  for  forty-ci^ht  honra  she  made  us  some  play. 
When  our  coal  being  dunty  and  choking  the  ilne. 
Our  Btcain  it  slack'd  down,  and  nearer  she  drew. 

Oh,  ho !  cried  our  captain,  I  see  what's  your  game  I 
Clear  away  the  stem  pivot,  the  Bulldog  by  name. 
And  two  smaller  dogs  to  keep  him  companie. 
For  very  sharp  teetli  have  tliose  dogs  or  the  sea. 

The  Sonoma  came  up,  until  nearly  in  range. 
When  her  engines  gave  ootl — now  wasn't  that 

strange  1 
— I  don't  know  the  truth,  but  it's  my  firm  belief 
She  didn't  like  the  looks  of  the  Florida's  teeth. 

She  gave  up  the  chase  and  returned  to  Key  West, 
And  told  her  flag  captain  that  she  done  bor  best ; 
But  tlie  story  went  round,  and  It  crew  rather  strong. 
And  the  public  acknowledg'd  that  something  was 
wrong. 

We  went  on  a  cruising  and  soon  did  espy 
A  tine,  lof^y  clipper,  lx)nnd  horae  from  Shanghai ; 
We  burnt  her  and  sunk  her  i'  tli'  midst  of  the  sea. 
And  drank  to  Old  Jeff  in  the  best  of  Bobea  I 

We  next  found  a  ship  with  a  qoakerish  name : 
A  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  oft  plays  a  doep  game,  —• 
For  the  hold  of  that  beautiful,  mild,  peaceful  Star 
Was  full  of  saltpetre,  to  make  powder  for  war. 


Of  course  the  best  nature  could  never  stand  that, 

Saltpetre  for  Boston's  a  little  too  fat. 

So  we  bomt  her  and  sunk  her,  she  made  a  grtttc 

blaze, 
She's  a  star  now  gone  down,  and  we've  pnt  out  bsi 

rays. 


We 
What 


next  took  a  schooner  well  laden  with  bread ; 
It  the  devil  got  mto  Old  Uncle  Abe's  heed  1 
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To  sand  us  such  biscuit  is  sach  a  fine  thing/ 
It  sets  us  all  laaghing,  as  we  sit  and  sing. 

We  next  took  the  Lnpwing»  right  stuff  in  her  hold, 
And  that  was  black  diamonds  Uiat  people  call  coal ; 
With  that  in  our  bunkers  we'll  tell  Uncle  Sam, 
That  we  think  his  gunboats  are  not  worth  a  damn. 

The  Mary  Jane  Colcord  to  Cape  Town  was  bound, 
We  bade  her  heave  to  though  and  swing  her  jards 

round, 
And  to  Darj  Jones'  locker  without  more  delaj 
We  sent  her  afire,  and  so  sailed  on  our  way. 
Huzza  1  huzza,  for  the  Florida's  crew  1 
We'll  range  with  bold  Maffitt  the  world  through 
and  through. 

FRBMon  Drlanrt.  —  Near  Falls  Church, 
Virginia,  there  lived  before  tlie  war  a  wealthy 
and  highly-respected  family  of  the  name  of  JOo- 
laney.  When  the  war  broke  out  one  of  the 
sons  ioined  Mosby's  band,  and  a  dauchter  became  I 
a  volunteer  nurm  in  a  rebel  hospit^.  Both  be-, 
came  celebrated  in  their  way.  The  son  was 
younff,  daring  and  adventurous,  the  pr/Je  of  the 
female  sex  for  thirty  miles  around  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  He  was  soon  the  dread  of  Union  sol- 
diers and  Union  men  of  Virginia. 

Not  a  stray  soldier  from  picket  escaped  him, 
not  a  Union  farmer,  but  trembled  at  his  name. 
The  vicinity  of  Dranesville,  Chantilly,  Falls 
Church  and  Vienna  can  attest  to  his  notoriety  and 
achievement  The  father  of  a  rebellious  son  and 
daughter  sternly  maintained  his  loyalty  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  Union.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  he 
immediately  offered  his  services  to  tlie  Federal 
Government,  and  was  promoted  to  die  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  volunteer  service. 

Early  one  day  a  scouting  party,  consisting  of 
detachments  from  the  Tliirteenth  New  York  and 
Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  E.  B.  Lyoll,  started  from 
Falls  Church  in  pursuit  of  guerillas,  reported  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chantilly  and  Xlemdon 
station.  On  the  morning  following  their  depart- 
ure, the  troops  were  quietly  drinking  their  coflee 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  station,  five  of  the  ad- 
vance guard  posted  on  the  road ;  suddenly,  as  if 
rising  from  the  earth,  came  galloping  at  full  speed, 
five  men  fully  armed  and  equipped. 

A  volley  from  the  advanced  puard  caused  a  mo- 
mentary pause;  the  next  minute  the  guerillas 
turned  mid  flod,  tlio  advance  starting  in  pursuit, 
an  exciting  chose  ensuing  for  half  a  mile.  A  sec- 
ond volley  was  fired  by  the  pursuers ;  but  still  the 
rebels  kept  onward  in  their  course  till  they  arrived 
near  the  pine  woods,  when  they  dashed  in  and 
the  men  dared  not  follow.  A  stray  horse  was 
seen  to  gallop  from  the  woods  without  a  rider  I 
A  man  was  sliot  1     Where  was  he  V 

The  neighborhood  was  searched,  and,  in  an  ad- 
joining house,  stretched  on  a  bed,  pale  and  breath- 
ing hard,  was  found  a  wounded  man,  a  young  lady 
fanning  liiin  tenderly.  The  officer  in  command 
asked  nim,  **  Do  you  belon<;  to  the  regular  Con- 
federate array,  and  what  regiment  ?  "  lie  replied ; 
**  I  belong    to  Mosby's   command."     Ue  stated 


ihat  he  had  always  used  the  Union  moc;  weO 
when  he  had  taken  them  prisoners,  and  bcig^ 
that  a  surgeon  be  sent ;  witn  which  request  Lieii« 
tenant  Lyell  pzromptly  complied.  The  surgomi 
came  too  late,  for  two  nights  afterwards  the  nolo* 
nous  Frenchy  Delaney  breathed  his  last,  Colo> 
nel  Delaney  arriving  just  in  time  to  take  a  last 
fiirewelL 

Curious  to  relate,  Colonel  Delaney  was  tak- 
en prisoner  to  Ilicbmond,  and  his  own  son  was 
present  at  the  capture.  The  news  of  his  fate  fiew 
fast;  on  arriving  at  Dranesville,  the  ofiicerin 
charge  was  accosted  by  the  fair  damsels  of  reb- 
eldom,  in  terms  like  this :  **  Now,  have  you  really 
shot  Frenchy  Delaney  ?  Well,  now,  that  is  too 
bad ;  I  hope  he  wont  die."  "  Yes,"  replied  Ly- 
ell, ''and  very  soon  you  will  have  no  rebel 
beaux  to  marry  ?  you  will  have  to  take  up  with 
Union  men."  "  We  will,"  was  the  answer^  ••  but 
wo  wiU  convert  them."  '*  Perhaps,"  said  the . 
Lieutenant,  "  we  shall  convert  you.  The  maid- 
ens smiled  incredulously,  and  Lyell  lefl  for  his 
conmiand. 


Remikiscrnoes  of   General  Sumner.-— 

When  the  history  of  this  war  is  faithfully  written, 
Sumner's  name  will  be  one  of  the  brightest  in 
that  noble  army  which  has  illustrated  the  disci- 

Cline  and  valor  of  Northern  troops  on  so  many 
ioody  fields,  but  which,  through  a  leader  infirm 
of  purpose,  never  yet  gatheretf  the  riiw  fruits  ol 
victory.  At  Fair  Oaks  and  Malvern  llill  he  do-> 
cided  the  fate  of  the  day ;  and  through  the  whole 
Peninsular  campaign  he  was  in  the  hottest,  dead- 
liest of  the  fighting. 

He  hod  the  true  soldierly  temperament  Not 
only  was  his  whole  heai*t  m  the  war,  but  if  it  is 
possible  for  any  man  to  love  fighting,  to  feel  what 
the  ancients  called  '*  the  rapture  of  the  strike," 
Sumner  was  that  man.  lie  snuffed  the  battle 
afar  ofi*.  He  went  into  it  with  a  boyish  enthusi- 
asm. Our  generals  usually  expose  themselves 
not  too  little  but  too  much.  If  tiiey  participated 
less  in  the  peril,  they  might  often  economize  the 
lives  of  their  men  more  and  yet  achieve  the  same 
results.  But  in  this  soldiery  imprudence  Sumner 
eclipsed  them  all.  The  chronic  wonder  of  his 
friends  was  that  he  ever  came  out  of  battle 
alive ;  but  at  last  thev  becan  to  believe  with  him, 
that  he  was  invincible.  He  would  get  bullets  in 
his  hat,  his  coat,  his  boots,  his  saddle,  his  horse, 
sometimes  have  his  person  scratched,  but  always 
escaped  without  serious  injury.  His  soldiers 
U5ted  to  tell,  with  great  relish,  the  story  that  in  the 
Mexican  war  a  bullet  which  struck  him  square  in 
the  forehead  fell  flattened  to  the  ground  without 
breaking  the  skin,  as  the  hunters  ball  glances 
from  the  forehead  of  the  buffalo.  It  was  this 
anecdote  which  won  for  him  the  soubriquet  of 
*^  Old  Bull  Sumner."  He  desired,  when  his  time 
ihould  come,  to  fall  in  battle ;  but  it  illustratei 
the  fortunes  of  war  that  the  officer  who  for  forty 
years  had  thus  courted  death  should  at  last  dit 
peacefully  in  bi^  bed,  surrounded  by  his  familv> 
At  Fair  0  tks,  when  his  troo|M  were  stagger- 
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ing  under  a  pitileas  Btorm  of  bullets,  Sumner 
came  galloping  along  up  and  down  the  advance 
line,  more  exposed  than  any  private  in  the  ranks. 
*"  What  raiment  is  this  V  "he  asked.  **  Tlie  fif- 
teenth Massachusetts,"  replied  a  hundred  voices. 
.  ^  I,  too,  am  from  Massachusetts ;  three  cheers  for 
oar  old  Bar  State  1 "      And, swinging  his  hat,  the 

Sneral  led  off,  and  every  soldier  joined  in  tliree 
undering  cheers.  The  enemy  looked  on  in  won- 
der at  the  strange  episode,  but  was  driven  back 
by  the  fierce  charge  which  followed. 

This  was  no  unusual  scene ;  it  was  the  wav 
Sumner  ibught  his  battles.  Staff  odicers  will  tell 
you  by  the  hour,  how,  when  the  guns  began  to 
pound,  his  mild  eye  would  light  up  witli  Sashes 
of  fire ;  how  he  would  take  out  his  artificial  teeth, 
which  became  troublesome  during  the  excitement 
of  battle,  and  place  them  carefully  in  his  pocket ; 
raise  his  spectacles  from  his  eyes  and  rest  them 
upon  the  forehead,  that  he  might  see  clearly  ob- 
jects at  a  distance ;  mve  his  orders  to  his  subor- 
dinates, and  thou  gailop  headlong  into  the  thick 
of  the  fight. 

How  many  soldiers,  as  they  read  and  talk  of 
his  death,  recall  the  ei*cct  forpi,  the  snowy  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  the  frank  face  of  that  wou- 
'  derful  old  man,  who, 

"  In  worst  extremes, 
And  on  the  perilous  edge  of  battle 
When  it  raged," 

would  ride  along  their  front  lines,  when  they 
were  falling  like  grass  before  the  mower,  encour- 
aging the  fearful,  and  shouting  through  the  smoke, 
^  Steady,  men,  steady  1  Don't  m  excited. 
When  you  have  been  soldiers  as  long  as  I,  you 
will  learn  that  thb  is  nothing.  Stand  firm  and 
do  your  duty  I " 

For  a  man  of  sixty-four,  his  health  was  mar^'el- 
lous.  His  long,  temperate  life  in  the  pure  air  of 
the  great  plains  and  the  mountains  —  a  region  of 
which  he  wa:i  enthusiastically  fond  —  retained  in 
his  vigorous  frame  the  elasticity  of  boyhood.  Up- 
on a  march  he  usually  quite  wore  out  his  statT 
with  hard  riding.  When  he  leH;  the  field  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death  there  were  few  olfi- 
cers  as  nimble  and  agile  as  he;  few  who  could 
upring  uix)n  a  liorso  moi*o  easily,  or  ride  with 
more  grace  and  endurance. 

There  was  no  straining  for  dramatic  effect 
about  Sumner.  He  never  advertised  his  exploits. 
Ho  sometimes  displayed  heroism  which  would  il- 
lustrate the  brightest  pages  of  history ;  but  he  did 
it  uno8tentatiou.ily,  unconsciously.  It  was  the 
'  act  of  a  soldier  quietly  performing  a  soldier's  du- 
ty. 

At  Fair  Oaks,  on  Saturday  evening,  afler  Ca- 
•ey  and  Ileintzehnan  had  suffered  greatly,  and 
been  di*iven  three  or  four  miles,  Sumner  crossed 
the  Chickahominy  at  an  unexpected  point,  and 
attacking  the  enemy  vif>;orously  in  fiank  and  rear, 
tamed  the  tide  of  battle.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  fi^it  was  renewed ;  many  a  gallant  officer 
fell.  Gen.  How  ird  lost  his  arm  at  the  head  of 
hif  brigade,  and  our  triumph  was  gained  at  a 
heavy  cont;   but   Sumner  held  his    advantage. 


I  During  a  lull  in  the  batUe,  McClellan  crossed  tbc 
river,  remained  long  enough  to  write  his  famous 
;  despatch  censuring  Casey's  men,  and  then  sue- 
3eedeJ  ;n  returning  upon  a  log  over  the  swelling 
stream.  Our  bridges  were  swejit  away ;  our  ar- 
my was  thus  cut  in  twain ;  and  Sumner,  with  his 
three  shattered  corps,  was  leA  without  hope  of 
reinforcements.  Tlie  weakened  half  of  our  ar- 
'  my  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy's  entire  force. 

On  that  Sunday  night,  afler  making  his  dia- 
i  positions  to  receive  an  attack,  Sumner  sent  for 
Gen.  Sedgwick,  who  couunandcd  his  Second  Di- 
vision, —  one  of  his  special  friends  and  most  trusty 
soldiers.  ^  Sedgwick,"  said  he,  ^*  you  perceive  the 
situation.  The  ^enemy  will  probably  precipitate 
himself  upon  us  at  daylight  lleinforcoments  are 
impossible ;  he  can  overwhelm  and  destroy  us. 
But  at  this  most  critical  perio<]  the  country  cannot 
afford  to  have  us  defeated.  Theeneni^  may  win 
a  victory ;  but  we  nmst  make  it  a  victory  that 
shall  ruin  him.  There  is  just  one  thing  for  us  to 
do :  we  must  stand  here  and  die  like  men  I  Im- 
press it  u[)on  your  officers  that  we  nmst  do  this 
to  the  last  man  —  to  the  last  man !  We  may  not 
meet  again ;  but  we  will  at  least  die  like  soldiers." 

And  so  Sumner  wrung  the  hand  of  his  lieuten- 
ant and  bade  him  farewell.  Morning  came;  the 
rebels  failing  to  discover  our  perilous  condition, 
did  not  renew  the  attack ;  in  a  day  or  two  new 
bridges  were  built,  and  the  sacrifice  was  aveited. 
But  Sumner  was  the  man  to  carry  out  his  resolu- 
tion to  the  letter. 

Afler  Fair  Oaks,  he  retained  possession  of  a 
house  on  our  old  line  of  battle ;  and  the  head- 
quarters' tents  were  brought  up  and  pitched  there. 
They  were  within  range  of  a  rcl)el  oattery  which 
awoke  the  General  and  his  staff  every  morning, 
by  dropping  shot  and  shell  all  about  them  for  two 
or  three  hours.  Sumner  implored  permission  to 
capture  or  drive  away  that  batter}',  but  was  re- 
fused, on  the  gix>und  that  it  might  bring  on  a 
general  engagement.  He  chafed  and  stormed : 
*'  It  is  the  most  di.<<graceful  thing  of  my  life,"  he 
said/*  that  this  should  be  permitted ;"  but  Mc- 
Clellan, whose  prudence  never  forsook  him,  was 
inexorable.  Sumner  was  begged  to  remove  his 
head-quarters  to  a  safer  ])osition,  but  ho  persisted 
in  staying  tiiere  lor  fourteen  days,  and  at  last  only 
withui'ew  upon  a  (jeremptory  order  from  his  su- 
perior. 

The  experience  of  that  fortnight  shows  how 
much  iron  and  lead  may  fly  about  men's  cars 
without  harming  them.  During  the  whole  bom- 
baixlment  only  two  i>ersons  at  the  headnjuarters 
were  injured.  The  surgeon  of  a  Khoile  Island 
battery  was  slichtly  wounded  in  the  head  by  a 
piece  of  shell  >vhich  flew  into  his  tent ;  and  a  pri- 
vate, who  laid  down  bohind  a  log  for  protection, 
was  instantly  killed  by  a  shell  knocking  a  splinter 
from  the  log,  which  fractured  his  skulL  There 
were  many  hairbreadth  escai>cs ;  but  not  anotlier 
man  receive<l  a  scratch. 

During  the  artillery  fighting,  the  day  before 
Antietam,  Sumner  lay  upon  the  m-ass  under  the 
shade  trees,  in  front  of  the  brick  house  which 
served  for  General*  Head-c^uirters.    A  few  yardi 
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ffistasl,  in  an  open  field,  a  party  of  staff  officers 
and  cirllianfl  were  suddenlpr  startled  by  a  stray 
sbell  fr^-m  the  enemy,  which  dropped  about  a 
handred  feet  from  them.  It  was  followed  by 
aantber  which  fell  still  nearer,  and  the  group 
fcrc'ke  np  ^w\  scaltcrcd  with  great  alacri^. 
^  ^.Tby,**  remarked  Sumner,  with  a  peculiar  smile, 
**  the  sheik  excite  a  good  deal  of  commotion 
amon^  these  young  gentlemen ! "  The  idea  which 
PC9nK^.  to  aziuse  him  was  that  anybody  should  be 
disconcerted  by  shells. 

At  Fredericksburg,  hj  the  express  order  of 
Bumside,  Sumner  rcmaine<l  on  this  side  of  the 
riTer  during  the  ftghtinc.  The  precaution  prob- 
ably saved  hb  life.  Had  he  ridden  with  his  usual 
rashness  out  on  that 'fiery  front,  he  had  never 
returned  to  tell  what  he  saw.  Still,  he  chafed 
sadly  under  the  restriction.  As  the  sun  went 
down  on  that  day  of  glorious  but  fruitless  en- 
deavor, ho  paced  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  Lacey 
House  with  one  arm  thrown  around  the  neck  of 
his  son,  his  face  ha<;gard  with  sorrow  and  anxiety, 
and  his  eyes  straining  eagerly  for  the  arrival  of 
each  successive  messenger. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  ambition.  Once,  hearing 
Qen.  Howard  remark  that  ho  did  not  a8[>ire  to 
the  command  of  a  corps,  ho  exclaimed :  ^  Gen- 
eral, you  surprise  me.  I  would  command  the 
world,  if  I  could  1  **  But  it  was  the  ambition  of  a 
soldier  and  a  patriot  Ho  gave  to  his  superiors 
pot  merely  lipMservice,  but  zealous,  hearty,  untir- 
ing co-operation.  It  was  a  point  of  honor  with 
him,  even  when  he  believed  tlicm  mistaken  or  in- 
competent, never  to  breathe  a  word  to  their  dis- 
paragement 

He  was  sometimes  called  arbitrary ;  but  he  had 
great  love  for  his  soldiers,  especially  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms.  One  of  his  officers  tell  a  laugh- 
able story  of  applying  to  him  for  a  ten  day^  fur- 
lough, when  the  rule  against  them  was  impera- 
tive. Sumner  peremptorily  refused  it  But  the 
officer  sat  down  beside  him,  and  began  to  talk 
about  the  Peninsula  campai^,  the  battles  in 
which  he  had  done  his  duty,  immediately  under 
Sumner*  eye ;  and  it  was  not  many  minutes  be- 
fore the  General  granted  his  petition.  **  If  he 
had  only  waited,"  said  the  narrator,  **  until  I  re- 
minded him  of  some  scenes  at  Antietam,  I  am 
sure  lie  would  have  given  me  twenty  da}'8  instead 
often." 

He  possessed  great  kindness  of  heart :  he  was 
intrinsically  a  gentleman  —  an  example  which 
some  of  our  Major-Gcuerals  might  study  to  ad- 
vantage. His  intercourse  with  women  and  chil- 
dren was  characterized  by  peculiar  chivalry  and 
gentleness.  There  was  much  abouJ  him  to  revive 
the  old  ideal  of  the  soldier  —  terrible  in  battle, 
but  with  a  heart  open  and  tender  as  a  child's. 

To  his  youngest  son  —  a  captain  upon  his 
•tafi* — ho  was  lK>und  by  ties  of  unusual  affection. 
^  Sammy"  was  his  constant  companion ;  in  private 
lie  leaned  upon  him,  caressed  him,  and  consulted 
him  upon  the  most  trivial  matters.  It  was  a 
touching  lx)nd  which  united  the  gray,  war-worn 
veteran  to  the  child  of  his  old  age. 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  WIFE.     . 

BT  TBSODORB  TILTOH. 

Wb  gathered  roses,  BUnche  and  I,  for  little  Madga^ 
or«  rooming,  — 
"  I  am  a  soldicr't  frifo,"  said  Bhincho,  *'aud  dnid 
a  soldier's  late  1"  — 
Her  voire  a  Uttle  trembled  then,  as  under  some  fore- 
warning, — 
A  scldier  galloped  np  the  lane,  and  halted  at  the 
g«to. 

"  Which  house  is  Malcolm  Blake's  f    he  cried, — '<  • 
fetter  for  his  sister  I " 
And  when  I  tlianked  him,  Blen^  faiqnired,  "  Bat 
none  for  me,  his  wtfo  1 " 
The  soldier  played  with  Madge's  curls,  and  stooping 
over,  kissed  her : 
"  Tour  fiither  was  m  v  captain,  child ;  -—  I  loved 
him  as  my  life!" 

Then  suddenly  he  galloped  off*,  and  left  the  rest  un- 
spoken I 
I  burst  tlie  seal,  and  Blanche  exclaimed  —  "  What 
makes  you  tremble  so  1 " 
What  answer  did  I  dare  to  spcMik  1  —  how  ought  the 
news  be  broken  1 
I  could  not  shield  her  from  the  stroke,  yet  tried  to 
ease  the  blow.  > 

"  A  battle  in  the  swamps/'  I  said,  —  "  our  men  were 
bmvo,  but  lost  it ; " 
And  pausing  tliore.  —  "  the  note,"  I  said,  "  is  not 
in  Malcolm's  hand." 
And  first  a  flush  went  through  her  fooe,  and  then  a 
shadow  crossed  it,— 
"Road  quick,  dear  Mav,— read  all,  I  pray,  and 
lot  me  understaou  I "  , 

Idid  not  read  it  as  it  stood,  but  tempered  so  the 
phrases 
As  not  at  first  to  hint  the  worst,  —  held  hack  the 
fatal  word, 
And  half  re-told  his  gallant  chaige,  his  shoots,  his 
comrades'  praises,— 
When,  like  a  statue  carved  in  stone,  she  neither 
spoke  nor  sUrrod  I 

Oh  1  never  yet  a  woman's  heart  was  ftoien  so  oom- 

pletoly  I  —  I 

So  unbaptized  with  helping  team  I —so  passfonleos 

and  dumbl 
Spell-bound  she  stood,  and  motionless -— till  little 

Madge  spoke  sweetly : 
'  "  Dear  mother,  is  the  bottle  done  1—- and  will  my 

father  comet" 

I  laid  my  finger  on  her  lips,  and  set  the  child  to  play* 
ing ;  — 
Poor  Blanche  1  the  winter  hi  her  cheek  was  snowy, 
like  her  name  I 
What  could  she  do  bat  kneel  and  pmj  1 —and  linger 
at  her  praying  1 
O  Christ,  when  other  heroes  die,  moan  other  wives 
thesanusi 

^ 

Must  other  women's  hearts  yet  bresk,  to  keep  the 
cause  from  failing) 
God  pity  our  brave  lovcra  then,  who  ftice  the  bat> 
tie's  bloxe  I 
And  pity  wives  in  wklowhood  1  —  But  Is  it  unavaQ- 
ing  1 
O  liord,  give  Freedom  first,  tiien  Peace,  -«-  and 
unto  Tjco  be  piaise  I 
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.  Air  Imoibbnt  of  thk  Battlk  Fikld.  —  A 
writer  in  the  **  Congregationalut"  tells  this :  — 

"Betamini;,  we  saw  a  newlv  opened  graye.  It 
was  for  a  Michigan  boy  of  eighteen,  who  had 
been  shot  down  uy  the  side  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  private  in  the  same  company.  The  father 
Mt  besulo  the  grave,  carving  his  boy's  name  upon 
A  rude  head-board.  It  was  lib  first-boni.  I  took 
bim  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  all  my  heart ;  of- 
fered a  prayer,  which  broUier  Holmes  followed 
with '  appropriate  words.  There  was  no  coffin, 
but  a  few  pieces  of  boanl  were  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  grave,  between  the  body  and  the  bare 
ground. 

**  Wrap  him  in  this  blanket,"  said  the  father ; 
^  it  if  one  his  sister  sent  him.  Ah  1  me,  how  will 
they  bear  it  at  home  ?  What  will  his  poor 
mother  do  ?    She  must  have  a  lock  of  his  hair  I " 

I  stooped  to  cut  the  lock  with  my  penknife, 
when  a  soldier  came  forward  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors from  lib  little  *^  housewife."  My  heart  blessed 
the  Sabbath-flohool  child  who  had  made  that 
timely  gift.  And  so,  having  rendered  the  last 
offices  of  faith  and  alTection,  we  laid  the  brave 
boy  in  hb  grave,  while  the  cannon  was  still  i*oar^ 
ing  the  doom  of  others,  voung  and  brave,  whom 
we  had  just  lefl  on  the  neld. 


A  Stort  of  General  Grant.  —  A  visitor 
to  the  armv  called  upon  him  one  morning,  and 
finind  the  General  sitting  in  his  tent  smoking,  and 
talking  to  one  of  hb  staOT-officers.  The  stranger 
approached  the  chieftain,  and  inquired  of  him  as 
fellows :  — 

**  General,  if  you  flank  Lee,  and  get  between 
him  and  Richmond,  will  you  not  *  uncover  Wash- 
ington,' and  leave  it  a  prey  to  the  enemy  ?  " 

General  Grant,  discharging  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
with  a  **  silver  lining,"  from  hb  mouth,  indif- 
ferently replied,  **  Yes,  I  reckon  so." 

Stranger,  encouraged  b^  the  reply  he  thus  re- 
ceived, propounded  question  numoer  two,  — 

**  General,  do  you  not  think  Leo  can  detach 
sufficient  force  from  his  array  to  reinforce  Beau- 
regard and  overwhelm  Butler  ?  ** 

**  Not  a  doubt  of  it,**  re])Iied  the  General 

Stranger,  becoming  fortiGed  by  his  success, 
propounded  question  number  three,  as  follows, — 

**  General,  is  there  not  danger  that  Johnston 
may  come  up  and  reinfoi*ce  Lee,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter will  swing  around  and  cut  your  communica- 
tions and  seize  your  supplies  ? 

"  Very  likely,"  was  the  cool  reply  of  the  Gen- 
eral, as  he  knocked  the  ashee  from  the  end  of  hb 
cigar  with  his  little  finger. 

Stranser,  horrified  at  the  awful  fate  about  to 
befall  General  Grant  and  the  army,  made  his 
exit  and  Imstonod  to  W*ashington  to  communicate 
the  <*  news." 


ReminiDoenob  of  Fort  Donblson.  —  On 
Saturday  night  before  the  surrender,  a  council 
of  war  was  called.^  Pillow,  Floyd,  Buckner,  and 
1.  number  of  brigadiers   composed  thb  body. 


There  was  much  confusion  and  exciting  debate 
for  a  while.  Some  thought  it  necessary  to  for* 
render,  and  some  did  not  It  was  midnight,  and 
no  definite  understanding  was  come  ta  General 
Floyd,  seeing  this,  dismissed  the  council,  rec|ue8t> 
ing  Pillow  and  Buckner  to  remain.  The  three 
sat  down  gloomilv  by  tlio  fire  to  ponder  over  the 
sad  aspect  of  affiurs.    A  loncij  silence  ensued. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Floyd,  **  I  see  yon  ars 
still  divided,  and  as  I  have  tlie  casting  vote,  I 
will  settle  the  matter  at  once.  I  favor  a  surrender 
myself,  provided  tlie  duty  docs  not  devolve  upon 
me.  I  cannot  surrender,  because  the  United 
States  Government  have  indicted  me  for  treason, 
and  the  probability  b  that  if  they  were  to  get  me 
ihcy  would  hang  me.  So  you  see  the  thing  b 
impossible.  I  truisfer  the  command  to  you,  Gen- 
eral" 

**  Weill  gentlemen,  it  remains  with  us  to  decide  ' 
this  matter,  and  we  must  do  it  at  once.    It  b  now 
midnight,  and  if  we  retreat  we  haven't  got  a  min- 
ute to  lose." 

"  I  say  retreat,"  said  Pillow. 

"I  say  surrender  I  We  have  shed  enou^ 
blood  already  to  no  purpose,"  said  Buckner. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Pillow,  «*  I'm  in  the 
same  fix  as  yourself.  The  Yankees  have  got  me 
indicted  for  shipping  gnus  and  munitions  of  war 
to  the  Confederate  Government  So  you  see  I 
can't  surrender  either;  tlicy  would  hang  me  as 
quick  as  thcv  would  you,  and  if  you  are  excusa- 
ble I  guess  1  am  too.  So  I  transfer  my  right  of 
command  to  you,  General  Buckner." 

General  nuckner  bowed,  but  said  nothing. 
At  that  moment  a  noise  was  heard  without  The 
door  opened,  and  the .  courier  announced  an 
officer  who  desired  admittance.  He  was  ordered 
to  show  him  in,  and  the  next  moment  Colonsl 
Forrest,  all  sfiloshed  with  mud  and  water,  with 
high  topped  boots  and  an  old  slouched  hat,  made 
lib  appearance.  lie  walked  to  tlio  fireplace  and 
seated  himself  without  saying  a  word.  Ailer  a 
few  moments  Floyd  said : 

**  Well,  Colonel,  have  you  anything  important 
to  communicate  that  you  come  here  at  this  late 
hour,  or  has  your  curiosity  led  you  to  pay  us  thb 
visit  in  order  to  find  out  what  we  have  decided 
upon  V  " 

"Both,"  replied  Forrest,  dryly;  then  rising 
from  liis  chair,  ho  said : 

**But  is  it  possible,  gentlemen,  as  I  have 
already  heard  whispered  this  night,  that  yon 
intend  to  surrender  V  " 

**  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  *♦  We  have  just  arrived 
at  that  conclusion." 

"  But,"  said  Forrest,  "  there  b  no  occasion  for 
it,  gentlemen ;  the  whole  army  can  easily  escape 
without  the  loss  of  a  man ;  not  an  hour  ago  I 
crossed  the  river  on  my  hoi'se  where  it  was  not 
waist  deep.  I  crossed  it  going  on  horseback, 
and  waded  it  coming  back.  It  is  free  from 
Yankee  pickets  also,  and  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
feared." 

*•  Yes ;  but,  Colonel,"  said  General  Floyd, "  my 
scouts  have  reconnoitred  the  entire  river,  and  an 
officer  who  arrived  not  half  an  hour  ago  told  me 
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Uiat  he  had  tested  the  riTer  eveiywhere,  and  no 
•pot  had  he  found  that  wai  fordable." 

**  I  don't  care,  Greneral,  if  be  did,"  said  Forrest ; 
**  he  told  vou  a  d— d  lie,  as  I  am  rearly  to  swear 
that  I  wa(lo<l  the  river  not  half  an  hour  ago,  as 
mj  wet  clothes  will  testify.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, as  it  is  getting  late,  it  is  high  time  you  should 
be  acting.  Will  you  take  my  advice  and  make 
your  escape  ?  ** 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  is  too  late." 

**!  have  one  recj^uest  to  make,"  said  Forrest; 
''I  have  a  fine  regiment  of  cayalry  here,  and  I 
want  permission  to  take  it  out  6rant  me  this 
much,  and  Tm  off.** 

General  Buckner  nodded  hb  head,  when  For- 
rest bolted  out  of  the  house,  took  his  command, 
crossed  the  river,  at  the  aforesaid  place,  and 
made  his  escape  without  tho  loss  of  a  man. 


A  Good  Marksman. — The  eflectivenoss  of 
the  batteries  is  proverbial  While  advancing  on 
Resaca,  when  Sweeney's  division  was  on  the 
right  and  in  reserve.  Captain  Arndt's  Miihigan 
bcUtery  was  wheeled  into  position. 

**  Do  you  see  that  house  ?  "  said  the  captain, 
addressing  one  of  his  gunners,  and  pointing  to  a 
building  a  mile  aiway. 

**  I  do,  captain,"  was  the  response. 

"Can  you  hit  it?" 

•*  Yes,  sir." 

The  piece  was  levelled,  the  lanyard  drawn, 
and  the  chimney  of  tho  house  fell  with  a  crash  1 


AuvBWO  Inotdbnt.  —  Charles  Gates,  a 
minor  son  wished  to  enlist,  but  his  aged  parents 
objected  to  it  One  morning  ho  was  sent  to 
drive  the  cows  to  pasture,  on  his  wa^  to  work, 
taking  his  dinner  with  him.  But  at  night  he  did 
not  come  back,  because  he  had  run  away  and 
enlisted.  lie  remained  through  the  three  years 
without  a  furloucli,  and  returned  with  the  re^- 
ment  unhaimed  by  rebel  bullets.  He  arrived  in 
the  old  pasture  at  home  one  ni^ht  just  at  *'  cow- 
time,"  and  leisurely  drove  up  the  same  old  cows 
as  if  ho  lia<lirt  been  away  for  three  years.  His 
**  reception  "  was  a  joyful  one,  noue  the  less  so 
because  his  coming  was  a  complete  surprise. 


A  Burial  at  Sea.  —  A  correspondent  at 
Nassau,  N.  P.  wrote  m  follows: — **A  melan- 
choly incident  occurretl  upon  the  steamship 
Fannie,  while  being  chased  by  a  Yankee  man-or- 
war.  One  of  the  passengers  on  board.  Captain 
Frank  Du  Barry,  late  chief  of  onlntince  on  Gen. 
Beaureg;ard*s  staflT,  C.  S.  A.,  died.  Prc[)arations 
had  to  oe  completed  for  his  burial,  which  took 
place  amid  all  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  A 
burial  at  sea  is  a  ceremony  at  all  times  full  of  so- 
lemnity, but  it  is  when  coupled  with  such  events 
as  this  that  war  assumes  its  most  repulsive  aspect 
in  that  frail  little  steamer,  quivering  with  her 
efforts  to  escape  the  relentless  fate  bearing  down 
•n  her  with  frowning  guns,  and  the  ierocity  of  a 
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tiger,  while  every  living  heart  on  board  was 
throbbins  with  anxiety  for  safehr,  they  were  md- 
denly  called  upon  to  render  the  last  and  uoit 
solemn  rites  known  to  our  existence.  Notima 
then  to  stop  in  jiid-ocean,  while  words  that  con- 
signed **  dust  to  dust,"  *' ashes  to  ashes,"  went  up 
in  presence  of  the  grim  destro}'e7,  but  still  dash- 
ing onward  through  the  waves — a  short  and 
hurried  service,  a  heavy  splash,  and  a  body  sank 
to  its  eternal  resting-place  in  the  broad  ocean's 
bosom,  while  all  that  was  dear  to  it  in  life  sped 
from  it  on  its  way  like  the  arrow  from  the  bow." 


Tub  Soldier  Bird.  —  One  day  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  Chief  Sk^,  a  Chip^v^wa  Indian, 
living  In  the  northern  wilds  of  Wisiionsin,  cap>  » 
turcd  an  eagle's  nest  To  make  sure  of  his  prize 
he  cut  the  tree  down,  and  caught  tlis  eaglets  a# 
they  were  sliding  from  the  nest  to  run  and  hide 
in  the  grass.  One  died.  He  took  the  other 
home,  and  built  it  a  nest  in  a  tree  close  by  his 
wigwam.  The  eaglet  was  as  big  as  a  hen,  cov" 
ered  with  soft  brown  down.  Ihe  red  children 
were  delighted  with  their  new  pet ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  got  acquainted,  it  liked  to  sit  down  in  the 
trrass  and  see  them  play  witli  tho  dpsk  But  Chief 
Sky  was  poor,  and  ho  had  to  sell  it  to  a  white 
man  for  a  bushel  of  com.  The  white  man 
brought  it  to  Ean  Claire,  a  little  village  alive  with 
white  men  going  to  the  war.  **  Here's  a  recruit," 
said  the  man.  '*  An  ea^le,  an  eagle  1 "  shouted 
the  soldiers,  **  let  him  enlist ; "  and  sure  enough, 
he  was  sworn  into  the  service  with  ribbons  ronna 
his  neck,  red,  white,  and  blue. 

On  a  perch  surmounted  by  stard  and  stripes, 
the  company  took  him  to  JMadison,  the  capital  of 
the  state.  As  they  marched  into  camp  Bandall, 
with  colors  flying,  drums  beating,  and  the  people 
cheering,  the  eagle  seized  the  flag  in  his  beak  and 
spread  his  wings,  his  bright  eye  kindling  with  the 
spirit  of  the  scene.  Shouts  rent  the  air ;  *^  Tha 
bird  of  Columbia  I  the  eagle  of  freedom  forever  1  "^ 
The  state  made  him  a  new  perch,  the  boys  named 
him  '*  Old  Abe,"  and  the  regiment,  the  Eightht 
Wisconsin,  was  henceforth  called  *'  the  Eagle  reg- 
iment" On  tho  march  it  was  carried  at  the  hoM* 
of  tho  company,  and  ever}'whero  was  greeted< 
with  delight  At  St  Louis,  a  gendeman  oflered 
five  hun(&ed  dollars  for  it,  and  another  his  farm. 
No,  no,  the  boys  had  no  notion  of  parting  with 
their  bird.  It  was  above  .all  price,  -—  an  emblem  of 
battle  and  of  victory.  Besides  it  interested  theur 
minds,  and  made  them  think  less  of  hardships  and 
of  home. 

I  cannot  tell  yon  all  the  droll  adventures  of  the 
bird  through  its  three  years  of  service,  its  flighta 
in  the  air,  its  fights  with  the  guinea  hens,  and  its 
race  with  the  darkies.  When  the  re^ment  was 
in  summer  quarters  at  Clear  Creek  in  Dixie,  it 
was  allowea  to  run  at  large,  and  everjr  momint 
went  to  the  river  half  a  mite  off,  where  it  splashed 
and  nlayed  in  the  water  to  its  heart's  contenti 
faithnilly  returning  to  camp  when  it  had  enough. 
Old  Abe's  favojrite  place  of  resort  was  (he  sutlef^a 
tent,  where  a  .ive  chicken  fo  ind  do  quarlot  In 
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hk  praMnce.  But  ntiona  got  low,  and  for  two 
d«7i  Abe  liad  noChiDg  to  eat  Hard-tack  be  ob- 
'  iected  to,  fasting  was  dUagraeable,  and  Tom,  bit 
bearer,  could  not  get  beyond  the  jnckele  to  a 
Btnojurd.  At  last,  pushing  bis  way  to  thecolo- 
nel'ilent,  be  pleaded  for  poor  Abe.  The  colonel 
.(laTO  him  a  pom,  and  Tom  got  him  an  excellent 
dinner. 

One  daj  a  rebel  fanner  asked  Tom  to  come 
■lid  show  the  eagle  to  hia  children.  Satiafying 
the  curiosity  of  tlio  family,  Tom  eat  him  driwn  in 
tlio  Ihirnyitnl.  Oh  what  a  scrouuhiiig  and  mat- 
tering among  the  ibivls ;  for  what  eliould  Abe  do 
but  [louuco  upon  one  and  gobble  up  another,  to 
tile  great  diagustof  the  farmer,  who  declared  that 
wMnotin  lue  bargain.  Abe,  bowuTCr,  thought 
'    there  was  no  harm  in  conRiKating,  tior  did  Tom. 

Abe  was  in  twenty  battles,  buidcs-  many  skir- 
miihcs,  lie  was  at  the  scigo  of  Vicksburg,  tlio 
Mormlng  of  Corinlh,  and  marched  with  Shcrniaii 
up  the  Red  rifer.  The  whiz  of  bullets  and  tlic 
•vream  of  tliclls  were  his  doli"bt.  At  the  battle 
j[rcw  hotand  hotter,  he  would  flap  his  wings  and 
mingle  his  wildest  notes  with  the  noiae  arouml 
bim.  lie  was  very  fond  of  muiic,  especially  Yan- 
kee Doodle  and  Old  Jolin  Brown.  Upon  iiaiade 
he  always  gave  Iieed  to  "  Attention."  With  hU 
eve  on  the  commander,  he  would  listen  and 
obey  onters,  noting  lime  accurately.  After'  pa- 
'Tide  ho  would  put  off  his  soldierly  air,  flap  his 
wioga,  and  mnko  himself  at  home.  The  rebels 
«al)ed  him  *•  Yankee  Buziard,"  "  Old  Owl,"  and 
other  hard  names ;  buthiseaglo  nature  was  quite 

liie  rebel  General  TiicegaTeoiden  to  his  men 
to  be  sure  and  capture  Ihe  eagle  of  the  Eighth 
Wisconsin ;  be  would  rather  have  it  than  a  do^en 
baillo  flags.  But  for  all  that  he  scarcely  loit  a 
feather;  only  one  from  his  right  winp;.  His  lail- 
(eatlicrs  wore  onte  cropped  by  a  biilfeL 

At  last  the  great  rebellion  came  to  an  end,  and 
Uie  br^ve  Wisconsin  KIglitb,  with  thuir  live  eagle 
and  torn  and  riddled  flags,  were  welcomed  huk 
1o  Bladison.  Tltev  went  out  a  thousand  strong, 
and  returned  a  little  band,  scarred  and  toil' woru, 
bavins  fought  and  won. 
.  And  what  of  the  soldier  bird  ?  In  the  name  of 
hb  gallant  vulnran^  Capt.  Wolf  presented  liini  to 
the  stale.  Govonior  Iju wis  accepted  the  illiuiri- 
oiu  giU,  and  ample  ijuarters  are  provided  for  Kim 
in  tne  beautiful  titate-house  grounds,  where  niay 
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"  What  licroo*  from  ibo  woodland  sprang, 
Wliun  ihrQujjIi  ttie  fresh  awakoned  lanil 
TJiD  ilirilliiig  cry  of  freedom  tang," 
Nor  is  the  end  ycl.     At  llio  great  fair  in  Chic^-^o 
«»  en terni'ising  gentleman,  invited"  Abe'lo  at- 
tend,    lie  had  colond   photographs  of  the   old 
hero  struck  off,  and  sold  ilS,700  worth  Ibr  i]ui 
benefit  of  poor  and  iitk  soldiers.    Has  not  the 
American  eagle  done  its  part  V  K. 

A  Story  of  pRBsmcitT  Lingolk.  —  "Hr. 
Pnritleut,**  said  a  friend  to  him,  "there  ian't 
Bwh  left  of  Hood's  txtaj,  b  theT«  ?  f 


"  Well,  no,  Medni  ;  I  think  Hood's  armr  h 
aboat  in  the  flx  of  Bill  Sykes*  dog,  down  b  San- 
gamon county.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  ?  " 
Uf  counie,  the  answer  was,  "  Never." 
"  Well,  Bill  Sykes  had  a  long,  jfolter  dog,  thtt 
was  forever  setting  into  the  iieighbora*  meat- 
houses  and  chicken-coope.  They  had  tried  to 
kill  it  a  hundred  times,  but  the  dog  was  always 
too  smart  tor  ihem.  Finally,  one  of  them  got  i 
bladder  of  a  coon,  and  filled  it  up  with  powder, 
tying  the  neok  around  a  piece  of  punk.  When 
he  saw  the  dog  eoniing  lio  flitiil  tliin  jinuk,  split 
open  a  hot  biscuit  and  [lut  the  bLiilJer  in,  then 
buttered  all  nicely  and  threw  it  out  The  dc^ 
swallowed  it  at  a  gulp.  Prcl^  soon  there  was 
an  explosion.  The  head  of  the  dog  lit  on  the 
porch,  the  fore-legs  caught  aatraildle  the  fence. 
Hie  hind-legs  fell  in  the  dttcli,  anil  Ihe  rest  of  tlie 
dog  lay  around  loose.  Pi-etty  soon  Hill  Sykos 
come  along,  and  the  neighbor  said  :  'Bill,Igue&s 
there  aint  much  of  that  dog  of  your'u  lelt.' 
'  Well,  no,'  said  Bill ;  '  1  see  plenty  of  nieces,  but 
I  guess  that  dog,  as  a  dog,  aint  of  much  more  ao- 
counL'  Just  so,  Mediil,  there  may  be  fragmeota 
of  Hood's  army  around,  bnt  1  gueaa  that  dog,  m 
a  liog,  aint  of  much  n- — • " 


sheVman's  is  SAVANUAE. 

I4KB  the  tribes  of  Isrwl, 

Fed  OD  quails  anil  moDDS, 
Bhcrmnu  and  his  glorious  band 
Journeyed  rliraii|;li  the  rebel  land, 
fbd  from  Ilcavoli's  all  boeatMol  ha 
lAarching  on  Savannah. 


Down  on  doomed  tIaTaniiah. 

Olory  be  to  Qod  on  high  I 
8hout  tlie  loud  licsaana! 

Treasoti'i  wildcmoss  is  past, 

Canaan's  shore  is  won  at  lost ; 

Peal  a  nation's  trumpet-blast,^ 
Sherman 'sin  Savannsht 


Life  in  Southern  Pkisoks.  —  During  the 
expedition  of  Col.  Streiglit  through  Georgia  in 
the  spi-ing  of  1863,  CapUT.SI.  Anderson  of  Cgoi- 
pany  D,  Fifly-first  Iteglmunt,  of  Indiana,  was 
captured  by  the  confederates  and  imprisoned  at 
Kicbmond,  from  whence  he  escaped  in  company 
with  Lieutenant  Skelton,  of  the  Seventeenth 
Iowa  Itegiment,  and,  reached  the  Union  lines  in 
safety,  after  much  suffering.  The  Ibllowing  is 
his  account  of  liia  experiences ;  — 

1  was  taken  prisoner  on  ihe  third  day  of  May, 
IS63,  near  Rome,  Ga.,  with  Col.  Streight's  com- 
mand. We  were  all  paroled  and  sent  to  Ricb 
mond  with  the  expectatioa  of  g<nng  through  to 
our  lines  ;  but  Judga  of  our  aurprue  when  we 
were  thrust  into  Lirby  Prison,  and  our  pandet 
taken  iVom  oa.     Na  entered  Iiibby  on  tbe  six- 
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teenth  day  of  Maj,  and  from  that  day  I  was  not 
on  the  ground  until  I  made  my  escape. 

From  the  day  that  I  entered'  until  I  tuccoeded 
in  getting  away,  did  I  watch  my  opportunity.  I 
non  became  satisfied  that  to  pt  out  of  any  of  the 
cpper  rooms  was  an  impossibility,  and  tne  only 
room  that  there  was  any  prosjicct  of  gottins  out 
of  was  the  hospital  room  in  the  east  end  of  the 
building,  which  Is  as  low  as  the  street  on  the  north 
side,  but  the  second  floor  on  the  south  side.  Well, 
I  had  to  get  into  tliis  hospital  before  I  could  hope 
to  escape ;  consequently,  I  was  taken  suddenly 
yery  sick.  Of  course  I  was  carried  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  all  sick  men  are  taken.  I  kept  my 
bed  three  or  four  da}-s ;  was  yisited  by  the  sur- 
geon (a  mullet-headed  follow,  that  didn't  know 
beans),  regularly,  every  day.  He  lefl  me  a  lai^ 
dose  of  medicine,  which  I  found  did  me  a  great 
deal  of  sood,  in  my  vest-pocket  Afler  several 
days  of  feigned  sickness,  J  set  to  work  to  find  a 
companion  to  go  with  me;  and,  as  fortune  favored 
me,  I  found  the  man,  Lieut  Skelton,of  the  Seven- 
teenth Iowa  llegimont,  who  had  long  had  the  same 
opiiiiuii  that  I  had,  that  he  would  get  away  from 
there  if  possible. 

We  soon  commenced  our  arrangements,  and 
worked  very  slowly,  and  everything  beinff  ready 
on  the  eleventh  of  this  month,  we  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt  Durinir  the  day  we  went  down 
into  the  basement  story,  which  is  used  as  a  cook- 
room  for  the  hospital,  and  cut  a  small  door  open 
into  the  south-east  comer  of  the  room.  Tliis  wo 
opened  with  a  lai^  beef-cleaver,  by  drawing  the 
spikes  and  nails  and  by  cuttin^r  off  the  cross-oars. 
As  we  had  to  work  very  cautiously  and  silently, 
it  took  us  some  time  to  do  this,  but  it  was  accom- 
plished ere  dark.  The  hour  of  ten  o'clock  was 
the  hour  we  set  to  make  the  break.  We  pre- 
pared crackers  and  dried  beef  enough  to  last  us 
through,  and  then  dressed  ourselves  in  citizens' 
clothes  (which  we  had  received  from  home),  and 
then  everything  was  ready.  We  watched  the 
sentinels  very  closely,  and  just  as  the  hour  of  ten 
was  called  they  all  turned  and  walked  to  the 
west,  and  at  that  moment  we  o))ened  the  door, 
and  like  lightning  we  crossed  the  guard-line,  and 
when  the  guards  faced  about  we  were  walking 
coolly  and  briskly  down  the  street 

We  kept  down  Canal  street  some  two  sauares, 
and  then  turned  up  Main  street  We  then  thought 
that  the  boldest  step  was  safest,  so  we  went  through 
the  city  on  Main  street,  then  throush  Rockets,  a 
little  town  adjoining  Richmond  on  tne  east   Afler 

Kassing  throurrh  Rockets  we  came  to  the  Williams- 
urg  road.  Phis  we  kept  for  about  a  mile,  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  their  batteries  and  forts,  and 
we  knew  that  pickets  were  on  the  road ;  so,  (o 
avoid  the  batteries  and  pickets,  we  took  a  by-path 
leading  off  to  the  right  and  down  into  a  aeep 
ravine,  and  in  this  we  passed  between  their  forts 
out  into  the  country.*  The  night  was  dark,  and 
consequently  it  was  very  difficult  travelling.  We 
marie  about  seven  miles  that  ni^ht,  and  came  to 
the  Williamsburff  road  again  just  at  daybreak. 
We  filed  into  a  wick  clump  of  cedar  bushes  and 
t  vl€>wn  for  the  day.    It  was  raining  very  hard* 


and  it  was  chilling  cold ;  biU  we  were  free  ; 
cared  we  for  cold  rains  when  we  were  breathing 
the  air  of  freedom  1  All  day  Saturday  we  were 
in  the  bushes.  The  rebel  drums  we  could  plainly 
hear  on  all  sides  of  us,  guns  firing,  and  aoldien 
were  passing  and  re-passing ;  and  at  one  tune  five 
robs  passed  so  near  us  that  I  thought  we  should 
surely  be  discovered,  but  they  did  not  see  us,  and 
we,  of  course,  did  not  hail  them.  We  had  been 
surmising  all  day  about  our  whereabouts,  but 
could  not  5nd  out  our  exact  locality,  so  we  cod- 
eluded  Vo  hail  the  first  darkey  that  passed.  We 
watched  the  road  closely,  and  about  sundown  I 
heard  a  wagon  coming.  Lieutenant  Skelton  said 
he  would  go  out  and  stop  it  if  it  was  driven  by  a 
negro.  He  crawled  close  to  the  road-side  and 
awaited  the  coming  of  tlie  wagon,  when  he  jumped 
out  and  told  the  negro-driver  to  halt  ^ 

Tlie  boy  stopped  his  team,  and  out  came  a 
white  man  to  know  what  he  wanted.  He  instant- 
ly saw  our  danger,  and  being  ready  for  any  emer^ 
pency  cried  out :  "  Say,  blister,  1  have  lost  a 
black  boy,  and 'have  tracked  him  out  into  thif 
neighborhood,  but  hero  I  lost  him.  Have  yoo 
heaixl  or  seen  any  tiling  of  a  boy  about  twenty  yean 
old,  r\ye  feet  five  and  very  black  ?  My  name  i»% 
Calloway  and  if  you  hear  anything  of  my  boy 
you  will  do  me  a  grand  kindness  by  having  him 
put  in  irons.  Good  day,  sir."  The  man  pnnn* 
ised  to  do  his  best,  and  believing  every  word, 
drove  on.  Just  at  dark  we  acain  set  forward 
on  the  Williamsburg;  road  leading*  to  BottomV 
bridge,  over  the  Chickahominy  river.*  There  is 
a  force  of  about  400  men  at  the  bridge.  We 
travelled  some  three  miles,  and  fearing  we  would 
run  into  tlicir  pickets  if  we  went  further,  we 
turned  into  the  woods  again.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing some  time,  and  consequently  was  as  dark  as 
Egypt  in  the  woods.  We  could  not  go  any  fni^ 
ther,  so  laid  down  for  the  night  a^n.  We  could 
not  sleep,  for  we  were  by  this  time  as  wet  as  if 
we  bad  been  in  the  river.  Day  at  last  dawned^ 
and  ere  it  was  quite  light  we  were  on  our  way. 
We  had  only  left  Richmond  some  ten  miles  be- 
hind us  up  to  Sunday  morning.  We  now  by  the 
aid  of  a  small  pocket  compass,  laid  out  our  course 
directly  north,  and  kept  it  for  several  hours. 
We  then  turned  directly  east,  toward  the  Chick- 
ahominy river,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  one 
of  the  most  dense  swamps  that  it  was  ever  my  • 
fortune  to  get  into,  but  in  this  swamp  we  knew 
we  could  travel  with  safety.  On  we  went  through 
under-brush  and  briers,  through  water  over  our 
boots  several  inches,  and  all  of  that  day  did  we 
travel  through  that  miry  swamp. 

We  crossed  the  Chickahominy  about  a  half  an 
hour  by  sun,  and  again  fortune  favored  us,  for 
at  the  very  point  whore  wq  first  struck  the  river 
tliere  was  a  large  tree  blown  across  the  streiUA. 
On  this  we  erased  about  three  miles  north  of 
Bottom'^  bridge.    Being  very  weary,  we  did  not 

go  more  than  a  mile  from  the  river  whet^  we 
alted  for  the  ni^ht  in  the  woods.  We  were  now 
close  to  the  mam  travelled  road  running  fron 
Bottom'f  bridge,  parallel  with  the  river  up  to 
Savage's,  ana  we  oould  hear  'javalry  paaing 
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ilong  this  road  all  night  We  did  DOt  sleep  any, 
fat  again  it  rained  and  it  was  a  cold  nignt,  but 
thnost  everything  has  an  ending,  and  so  it  was 
with  that  Sunday  night,  but  I  thought  it  was 
forty-eight  hours  long.  After  feasting  on  our 
dried  beef  and  hard  tack  we  set  forward  and 
•con  came  to  this  road,  and  just  as  we  were  in 
the  act  of  crossing  the  fence  we  spied  a  rebel 
doout  coming  up  the  road.  He  had  seen  us  and 
we  dared  not  run,  for  then  he  would  be  sure  to 
fospicion  us,  so  we  stood  our  ground  prepared  to 
chib  him  if  be  said  anything. 

He  came  up  and  we  looked  at  him  boldly  and 
impudently,  and  without  uttering  a  word.  lie 
passed  on,  never  looking  back  to  see  where  we 
went.  We  quickly  crossed  the  road  and  entered 
the  woods,  and  if  we  didn't  do  some  tall  walking 
then  for  about  ten  miles,  I  wouldn't  be  here  to 
<ay  sa  On  we  went,  keeping  our  .course  direct- 
ly east,  allowing  nothing  to  turn  tis  from  it  but 
arm-houses,  all  of  which  we  were  very  careful 
to  go  around ;  but  through  swamps,  over  hills 
and  hollows  we  went  About  ten  o'clock  A.  M. 
on  Monday,  as  we  were  going  through  the  woods 
we  suddenly  came  in  siglit  of  a  farm-house,  and 
a  negro  girl  rakins  leaves  close  by«  1  thought 
likely  she  could  tell  lis  where  we  were,  so  I  went 
up  and  spoke  to  her.  All  that  she  could  tell  was 
that  we  were,  in  New  Kent  County.  I  then 
asked  her  whether  her  master  was  a  secesh,  and 
whether  he  was  at  home  or  not  She  said  he 
was  botli.  I  then  told  her  tliat  we  wore  Yankees, 
trying  to  get  home,  and  that  she  must  not  tell 
her  master  that  she  had  seen  any  one  all  of  which 
ihe  readily  promised. 

She  said,  "I  am  looking  for  Mr.  Bradley 
(which  was  her  master's  name)  every  minute, 
and  you  had  better  run."  Asain  we  made  good 
time,  and  soon  came  to  one  of  the  most  intncate 
•wamps  I  ever  saw.  It  was  about  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see  to  the 
right  or  left  it  was  the  same.  There  were  little 
tufts  of  grass  growing  up  all  over  it,  some  three 
or  four  feet  apart,  and  out  of  these  there  were 
UtUe  sprouts  growing.  We  had  to  pull  ourselves 
from  one  of  the  bunches  of  grass  to  another,  and 
I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  quicksand  and 
mire  was  six  feet  deep  in  many  places,  but  in 
about  an  hour,  and  af^er  getting  very  wet,  we 
gacceeded  in  getting  over,  and  then  we  turned 
aionnd,  pulled  off  our  bats,  and  yelled,  **  Good 
by,  Mr.  Bradley."  During  all  of  our  day's  travel 
chat  was  a  by-word  with  us,  but  on  we  pushed, 
exerting  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  put  as  many 
miles  between  us  and  Richmond  as  possible. 

That  night  we  came  within  three  miles  of 
Dyuscuna  Creek,  and  about  twenty-two  miles 
from  Williamsburg.  We  were  now  in  a  negro 
lettlement,  and  stopped  for  the  night  We  en- 
flnged  a  negro  guide  to  conduct  us  to  Dyuscuna 
Creek  bridge  the  next  morning,  and  an  hour  be- 
fi>re  daylight  we  were  on  our  way,  arriving  at 
the  bridge  just  at  sun-up.  We  here  partook 
fuaringly  of  our  beef  and  crackers,  and  tnen  set 
f&rwai*d.  We  had  not  ^ne  more  than  a  mile 
before  we  saw  two  horsemen  coming  down  the 


road  toward  us.  We  thought  that  it  was  per- 
fectly safe  to  travel  the  road  by  daylight  theui  ai 
we  had  heard  that  our  troops  had  been  at  the 
bridge  late  the  evening  before;  so  when  these 
horsemen  came  in  sight  we  quickly  jumped  into 
the  bushes  to  await  their  coming.  I  saw  tbey 
were  colored  men,  and  felt  no  Jiesitancy  in  com- 
ing out  to  the  road  and  speaking  to  them.  They 
said,  in  answer  tt  my  iiquiries,  that  there  were 
rebel  scouts  on  ihat  road  every  day.  I  then 
told  them  that  W9  were  Yankee  prisoners  from 
Richmond  trying  to  get  within  our  lines.  Their 
faces  instantly  brightened,  and  they  told  us  to  go 
back  m  the  woodj,  and  remain  there  until  night 
or  we  would  be  pickei  up.  We  knew  it  to  be 
good  advice,  so  we  backed  into  the  bushes 
again. 

One  of  the  darkles  lived  only  a  few  miles  from 
us,  and  the  other  near  Chiexahomlny  Church, 
some  eight  miles  directly  on  our  route.  This 
darkey  told  us  that  he  would  pass  there  on  hiti 
way  back  home  in  the  evening,  and  said  he  would 
show  us  the  way  home  if  we  would  wait  We 
remained  in  the  bushes  all  that  day,  which  was 
Tuesday,  and  true  to  his  promise  the  darkey 
made  his  appearance  late  in  the  evening.  Ue 
instructed  us  how  to  get  round  a  large  planta- 
tion that  was  close  by  and  reach  his  friend's  house. 
^Ve  accordingly  set  forth,  and  in  about  an  hour 
arrived  safely  at  the  house.  The  old  darkies  gave 
us  our  supper,  and  kept  a  strict  watch  for  intrud- 
ers while  we  were  eating.  When  it  became  su^ 
ficicntly  dark  our  guide  harnessed  his  horse  and 
put  him  to  bis  cart,  putting  on  the  :over  and  ty- 
mg  it  down  very  tigiit  all  round. 

We  then  ensconced  ourselves  very  snugly  is 
the  back  part  of  the  cart,  while  the  darkey  al- 
most filleit  the  fron^  part,  and  away  we  went, 
driving  like  the  wind  sometimes.  When  about 
half  way  we  came  to  a  picket  post  Mr.  Darkey 
tohl  us  to  lay  down  and  be  mute,  whereupon  he 
gave  his  horses  the  reins  and  whip  and  we  went 
past  that  picket  hke  a  whirlwind.  If  there  were 
any  pickets  there,  they  saw  nothing  but  the  out- 
lines of  a  cart,  for  we  wete  out  of  si^ht  ere  they 
could  halt  us.  We  reached  the  church  about 
nine  o'clock,  tind  after  giving  us  another  supper 
the  darkey  piloted  us  for  three  miles  on  the  road 
to  WilliamsDurg  and  then  left  us.  We  were  now 
about  eight  miles  from  our  liues,  on  a  plain  road 
leading  to  them.  We  had  some  fears  of  meeting 
with  some  of  the  rebel  scouts  on  the  road,  for 
our  guide  told  us  they  wore  on  the  road  day  and 
night  So  we  moved  briskly  but  very  cautious- 
ly. The  road  was  not  the  mainly-travelled  one 
leading  to  Williamsburg,  but  we  came  into  it  when 
within  about  two  miles  of  the  town. 

We  thought  if  we  met  any  scouts  at  all  it  woidd 
be  at  the  junction  of  these  two  roads,  so  we  ap- 
pix)ached  the  main  road  very  slowly  but  found 
no  one  there.  I'hen  we  thought  ourselves  safo. 
So  on  we  went  toward  town,  not  knowing  at 
what  unfortunate  moment  we  miglt  come  in 
contact  with  a  party  of  rebel  scouts,  and  have 
all  our  hopes  datiod  to  the  ground.  We  had 
gone  abcut  two  milei  and   nalkiug  very  fas^ 
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wben  saddenly  and  unexpected! j  the  stillnesB  of 
the  niffht  was  broken  by  a  srofi*  voice  calling  oot, 
**  Ilaft"  We  did  not  wait  tor  a  second  challenj^, 
but  caifte  to  a  dead  halt  instantly,  not  knowing 
whether  we  were  near  our  own  pickets  or  a 
oonplb  of  rcbs,  for  we  could  see  that  there 
ir^re  two.  '*\Vho  comes  there  V  "  was  the  next 
challenge.  I  answered  ^  friends."  He  then  told 
me  to  advance  and  cive  the  countersign.  Not 
Gkinf;  to  go  up  blindfy,  I  asked  '*To  whom  I 
should  advance ; "  and  without  answering  my  ques- 
tion, he  asked  **  To  whom  are  you  friends  ?  ** 
That  was  the  hardest  question  I  over  had  to 
answer.  I  knew  not  what  to  say,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment answered.  **  We  are  friends  to  the  North." 
••  Come  up,"  said  he ;  "  we  are  Union  pickets." 

I  thouglit  those  were  the  sweetest  words  that  I 
ever  beam.  We  threw  up  our  hats  high  in  the 
atr,  and  went  with  such  a  yell  that  the  sentries 
thought  us  crazy.  When  inside  our  pickets  we 
turned  and  said,  "  Good-by,  Mr.  Bradfoy."  We 
soon  explained \>ur  boisterous  conduct  to  the  pick- 
ets, who  were  looking  on  with  amazement,  and 
then  ever}'thing  was  all  right  My  pen  here 
fails,  dear  Tribune^  to  express  our  hAppmcss ;  but 
to  know  «aud  feci  that  wo  were  uuder  the  protec- 
tion of  Uncle  Sam,  and  standing  on  the  gix>und 
over  which  that  dear  ilag  was  triumphantly  float- 
ing, under  whose  folds  both  of  us  had  fought  on 
many  battle-fields,  was  inexpressible.  We  were 
conducted  to  the  quarters  of  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Guard,  and  there  remained  until  morning. 
It  was  It  two  o'clock,  a.  m.  when  we  crossed  the 
lir4».  Wo  hod  walked  nearly  sevciity-nve  miles 
&rough  swamps,  woods,  and  briers,  and  conse- 
•|ncutly  our  feet  were  nearly  used  up. 

I  had  cut  my  boots  oflT  my  feet  the  ni^ht  before, 
for  my  feet  were  wet  from  the  first  night  of  start- 
ing, ani  my  boots  had  contracted  to  mv  feet  and 
were  punishing  me  sovei'cly,  so  on  VVcduesday 
moniing  we  were  without  boots  or  socks,  our 
feet  swollen  and  bruised,  even  bleedinc,  and 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could  walk. 
Yet  wo  were  two  of  the  happiest  boys,  I  suppose, 
in  America  at  that  time.  What  carad  we  then 
whether  we  had  any  feet  at  all  or  not,  for  we  had 
our  lilxsrty.  Wo  took  breakfast  with  Major 
Wheeling  of  the  Fourth  N.  Y  Cavalry,  and  Pro- 
vost Marshal  of  the  District  He  treated  us  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  after  breakfast  sent  us 
in  his  buggy  to  CoL  Fon*e8t's  quarters  with  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  that  officer. 

Col.  West  received  us  kindly,  and  ^ave  us 
stockings  and  slippers,  and  in  the  evening  sent 
us  to  Yorktown,  where  we  arrived  on  the  night 
of  the  great  fire  and  magazine  explosion.  We 
had  been  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Buder  at 
Fortress  Monix)e,  and  at  Yorktown  were  fur- 
nished transportation  by  Gen. to  the  foi't,  with 


ran  all  over  us  in  a  moment.  After  salating  lum, 
he  asked,  **  Do  you  wish  to  see  me  on  bumnen  ?" 
Whereupon  we  gave  him  our  letter  from  CoL 
West  Afler  glancing  over  it  he  changed  instantly. 
It  was  not  the  rigid  General  Butler  of  a  moment 
before,  for  now  he  grasped  our  hands,  shaking 
them  warmly.  Afler  asxing  us  many^  questions 
concerning  our  prisoners,  he  placed  us  in  the  care 
of  the  gendemanly  Capt  Puffer,  one  of  his  A.  D.* 
C's.  with  orders  to  furnish  us  with  clothing,  trans- 
portation and  everything  else  that  we  needed, 
which  was  all  faithfully  attended  to  by  that 
officer. 


a  letter  of  introduction  to  Gen.  Butler.  Imme- 
diately on  our  arrival  we  went  to  the  General's 
head-quarters  and  were  shown  to  his  room,  in 
rather  a  sorry  plight  to  be  sure  —  clothes  torn  in 
ttany  places  by  the  briers,  and  slip-fthod,  with 
•ore  feet  The  old  General  eyed  us  very 
eioselj    when   we   entered.    His   military    eye '  complete 


How  General  McPnKRSON  was  killed. 
A  soldier  who  was  near  the  General  at  the  time 
be  was  shot  gives  the  followmg  particulars  of  the 
occurrence  and  the  actions  of  the  confederates ' 
whlfh  preceded  it :  —  **  I  entered  the  woods  to 
behold  a  wounded  man  whose  name  is  Geoi*ge 
Reynolds,  of  the  Fifteenth  Iowa  Fourth  Division, 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  and  a  short  distance 
from  him  lay  General  James  B.  McPherson,  suf- 
ferinf^  intense  agony  from  a  fatal  wound,  a  Minie 
ball  having  entered  the  right  breast,  passed  near 
the  hecirt,  and  came  out  near  the  left  side. 

I  then  took  my  position  close  to  his  side  and 
requested  him  to  drink  a  little  cold  water  I  had 
secured  a  short  time  before,  and  asked  the  priv*  • 
ilege  to  bathe  his  temples ;  to  which  interroga- 
tories I  could  elicit  no  reply,  onl^  a  faint  nod  of 
the  head.  OccasionalW  returnmg  to  conscious' 
ness  he  would  ask  me  for  his  hat,  which  by  search 
I  found  had  been  stolen  from  him,  as  also  hir ' 
belt  I  had  not  been  in  this  situation  over  five 
minutes  when  a  rebel  straggler  came  up,  to  whom 
I  remarked,  **  You  are  a  prisoner,  are  you  not  ?  " 
To  which  he  replied,  '*No,  sir-eel"  and  then 
&«ked  mc,  **  Can  you  walk  ?  Come^  along,"  etc. 
1  gave  a  negative  answer  and  exhibited  a  venr 
sore  and  bandaged  leg,  all  besmeared  with  blood, 
which  had  trouoled  me  of  late,  and  was  thus  . 
successful  in  making  him  believe  I  was  severolj 
wounded. 

This  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments ;  when 
four  more  rebels  came  up,  and  rimultaneously  : 
two  more  of  our  stragglers  passed  near  by.  ^Ther 
were  taken  with  the  previously  ^  mentionea 
They  then  extracted  the  papers  which  were  io 
plain  view  from  the  General*8  pocket,  took  his 
watch  and  marine  glass,  but  did  not  search  the 
remainder  of  his  pockets,  nor  ask  any  queftionf 
in  reference  to  whom  he  was  nor  did  we  inform 
them.  '  They  acted  with  civifity,  considering  it  s 
battle-field.  They  then  ordered  the  woundedmaD 
and  myself  to  follow  them.  We  told  them  we  were 
not  able,  and  if  they  took  us  they  would  have 
to  carry  us,  etc ;  when  to  my  glad  astonishment 
they  absconded  with  their  three  prisoners,  with 
tlie  aforementioned  articles,  leaving  theur  two 
supposed  cripples  with  the  Generu.  All  tbii 
time  the  rebel  shot  and  shell  were  crashing  with 
fearful  rapidity  all  around  u«,  in  every  directioiL 
Several  balls  lighted  within  a  few  feet  of  the 


General,  mattering  the  dirt  all  over  him  in  a 
ilete  ihower.     >Vhi!e  the  rsbels  were  taking 
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from  the  General  the  articles  preyiooslv  men- 
tionedf  be  sftt  up  and  again  aiked  for  his  hat, 
which  I  belieye,  were  the  last  words  he  spoke, 
inr  his  agony  was  most  intense. 

Afler  the  rebels  had  gone^  it  was  agreed  that 
I  should  go  in  search  of  an  ambulance,  while  my 
splitary  wounded  companion  remained  with  the 
Qeneral.  Mv  companion  believing  that  our  men 
.were  still  in  rront  n^htinff  as  well  as  rear,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  or  Atlanta,  as  near  as  I 
can  judge,  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile,  when  I 
MW  rebel  skirmisliurs  not  fnr  distant  in  my  front, 
ss  also  their  works ;  the  brush  being  rather  thin, 
it  was  difficult  to  escape ;  but  by  creeping  back 
where  the  brush  was  more  dense,  I  then  ran  as 
best  I  could  until  I  got  back  again  to  the  Gen- 
eral, when  my  companion  informed  me  he  had 
just  died,  but  suid  nothing  after  I  Icfl  him. 
Uuriuff  this  interval  the  woods  were  thoroughly 
riddleu,  and  every  moment  I  expected  to  meet 
the  General's  sad  fate ;  but  Pi*ovidence  spared  me. 

A  stmcgler  who  said  he  belonged  to  the  Third 
or  FourthDivision,  Pioneer  Corps,  came  up  and 
was  requested  to  act  as  witness.  lie,  it  seems, 
oommitted  the  thei\. 

The  first  thing  wo  examined  was  the  contents 
of  the  wallet,  and  on  openinff  it  saw  the  gold 
chains  and  gold  piece,  or  mcdgf;  opening  another 
spartmont,  wo  saw  a  roll  of  bills,  which  our  new 
comer  instantly  grabbed,  as  he  said,  to  ascertain 
the  contents.  Unfolding  them,  as  near  as  I  can 
reeolloct,  I  saw  the  aforementioned  bills.  As 
lOOn  as  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  large  bills,  he 
ioparated  them  from  the  smaller  ones,  and  then 
made  the  followin;;  diabolical  proposition,  to  wit : 
—  Boys,  let  us  e(|ually  divide  the  spoils  and  say 
aothiug  about  it.  We  positively  and  in  the 
itrongest  terms  rof\ised  to  be  accomplices  in  such 
in  infernal  scheme,  lie  then  kept  possession  of 
ill  the  lai^e  bills,  leaving  only  eight  dollars,  and 
ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  in  a  wcst- 
srlv  course  towaixl  the  wagon  trains. 

I  looked  upon  him  as  a  wretch  like  Judas  of 
old,  and  could  have  wished  that  in  his  escape  be 
hail  mot  with  the  same  fate  as  he  of  whom  sacred 
writ  infonns  us,  **  lie  burst  asunder  and  all  his 
bowels  gushed  out."  Leaving  the  guilty  culprit 
with  the  fVuits  of  his  dastardly  act,  1  would  re- 
mark tliat  fearing  capture  every  moment,  and  the 
importance  of  the  General's  rescue,  was  the  rea- 
ion  of  our  not  continuing  a  critical  examination 
of  the  remaining  contents,  and  making  all  speed, 
we  proceeded  in  the  direction  I  entered  the  woods 
tn  nour  or  moit)  before.  Emerging  from  the 
woods  we  bore  to  the  soutli-wcst,  in  which  direo- 
Qon  we  saw  wagon-trains  and  ambulances. 

The  first  ambulance  to  which  we  made  known 
our  mission  refused  to  ga  Proceeding  further, 
we  came  to  two  more,  whun  we  requested  the 
foremost  one  to  go  with  us,  and  seeing  three  offi- 
oon  riding  up  toward  us,  we  explained  to  tliom 
•or  ol^ect,  when  they  informed  us  they  were  part 
of  his  staff  and  were  very  anxious  to  get  him. 
80  taking  the  first  ambulance^  we  piloted  them 
10  the  snot,  and  then  a  most  thrilling  scene  took 
plioe  tLat  I  shall  never  foi^^et    looking  down 


the  woods  from  the  ambulance,  I  saw  the  relM4 
skirmishers  steadily  fulvancing,  and  thinking  the 
staff  officers  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  dangni 
we  were  all  in  (as  I  had  intentionally  if  fhiined 
from  describing  the  danger  to  them  previously), 
I  jumped  from  the  ambulance,  and  to  my  surprisei 
confronted  an  armed  rebel 

Seeing  we  were  in  def>perate  circumstances,  I 
rushed  to  inform  the  stafi  ofllcers,  who  were  now 
carrying  hb  body  out  of  the  wo-.ds,  and  I  in- 
formed them  that  the  rebels  were  now  closing  in 
around  us,  and  the  necessity  of  all  who  hod 
revolvers  being  ready  to  use  them.  I  believe 
they  all  drew  them,  and  I  endeavored  as  best  I 
u>uld  to  assist  in  carrying  his  body  to  the  ambu- 
lance. We  got  him  in  as  best  we  could,  under 
such  exciting  circumstances  (for  I  was  afraid 
every  moment  a  cannon  ball  or  shell  would  crush 
the  ambulance  or  kill  the  mules),  and  whirling 
swiAly  around,  we  drove  off  at  a  perfect  gallop, 
with  rclxsl  shot  and  shell  and  Minie  balls  nurled 
in  a  poifcct  storm  afler  us.  But^^fortunately,  no 
one  was  hurt 

80  great  was  the  danger  that  we  had  to  drive 
with  fearful  rapidity  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
before  we  could  ])roperly  and  comfortably  adjust 
the  General's  body.  1  only  remember  the  name 
of  one  of  those  staff  ofFicei's,  and  that  is  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Strong.  Thoi*e  wasalso  a  Captain  and 
First  Lieutenant  I  would  remark  that  the  ofli- 
cers  acted  with  determined  bravery ;  in  fact,  all 
did,  and  the  coolness  of  my  wounded  companion 
was  really  sublim^  amidst  severe  suffering  from 
his  arm. 

Afler  the  rescue  we  drove  to  Gen.  Sherman's 
head-quarters.  The  body  was  taken  out  and  car- 
ried into  the  house  to  be  examined.  Gren.  Sher- 
man seemed  deeply  affected  by  the  sight  My 
wounded  companion  was  then  taken  to  the  near- 
est hospital  or  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  bv  order 
of  the  Medical  Director,  lie  was  wouiulcd  by  a 
Minio  ball  through  the  lell  arm  just  above  tlie 
elbow.  Ue  went  through  all  the  exciting  cir- 
cumstances from  the  time  he  was  wounded  to  the 
time  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  before  he  had 
it  dressed,  which  must  have  been  nearly  five 
hours.  The  General  was  wounded  about  half- 
past  12  p.  M.,  and  rescued  from  the  rebels  about 
S  p.  M.  He  lived  about  one  hour  afler  he  was 
wouncled. 


The  Mocking  Bird  of  Rbsaoa.  —  A  cor* 
respondent  in  Georgia,  wrote  as  follows :  —  I  find 
in  an  Atlanta  paper  the  following  extravagaoxa 
ufMn  a  mocking  bird  at  Kesaca.  It  calb  to  my 
mind  a  fact  that  1  had  forgotten.  At  the  first 
advance  upon  Resaca,  on  the  9th  of  May,  I  re- 
member obeierviog  at  dusk  an  unusual  number  of 
birds,  and  as  night  fell,  just  as  the  troops  were 
withdniwing,  a  grand  chorus  of  whip-poor-wills 
rang  through  the  forest  Perhaps  Iteaac'jk  has 
been  a  favorite  home  for  the  songsters  of  the 
woods. 

**  Waverley,**  the  ootreepondint,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  and  participator  in  tLe  lata  battlei 
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In  Nortli  Goorgia,  raUtM  tha  (bUowing  pretty  in- 
cidentofdio  tMttle  c^Retacft'i 

••  In  tbtt  bottMt  part  of  tbo  batUa  oT  Sunday, 
a  dtdl  came  Kiwuning  throaKh  t)>e  air  ^f>ex  the 
wtn^a  in  front  of  our  ieh.  It  paused  abovo  a 
point  wbanj  Gunoral  Johnston  and  General  Polk 
irero  ■taiidipig,  tTliiitlud  liko  a  Urn  a'.ovo  Uicin, 
and  before  exploding  whutlcd  halt-a-dcaon  notes 
clear  a*  a  fife  to  llie  drum-like  rattle  of  muiJcetry. 
The  din  had  acarce  died  awar,  and  the  fragment 
(Uten  to  ^n  ground,  when  the  attention  «f  the 
party  was  directed  to  one  of  the  upper  boughs  of 
'  a  tall  pine,  where  a  motiking-bird  bad  begun  to 
imitate  the  whistle  of  the  ahull.  Neither  the  ronr 
of  cannon,  nor  the  rain  of  balU  could  drive  this 
brave  bird  from  ita  lolly  pen.-h.  It  sat  above  ilie 
battlo-fieid  like  a  little  god  of  war,  its  Uylhe  ;ouea 
warUing  over  tho  din  ^ann* — 

"  la  profoM  Btiaiu*  of  uoimmediiated  on," 
and  its  stoat  heart  as  free  as  tbotigh  it  swelled  to 
the  breezy  winds  of  peace  in  the  summer  \>ood^ 
Tbon  Touchstone  of  tbe  battle-Geld,  mocking  tiic 
very  air  of  death  and  pouring  out  a  cheery  can- 
ticle for  the  slain,  who  am  happy  in  dying  lor  tlin 
land  tlicy  lore,  thou  art  tho  true  type  or  llie 
sreat  Confederate  heart.  Ue  it  like  iJiinc,  as 
bold  and  free.  May  it  swell  as  it  is  pressoJ,  and 
grow  strong  as  it  hurls  back  the  vaudal  and  in- 
vader. May  it  stand  upon  its  own  dooHiill,  .ta 
that  gallant  bird  stood  unon  tho  bough  or  the 
line,  and  trill  a  chant  of  dellanee  in  the  face  of 
oangcr,  and  though  despair  span  its  bony  Gni^era 
il'oiit  itn  throat,  may  its  armies  take  a  lesson  (loia 
tliy  fluck,  thou  Tali.-uil  mocking-bird,  and  sing  in 
*Jie  kirewh  and  shout  on  the  hills,  to  the  munic  of 
Miuie  ball  and  shmpnell,  never  doubting,  never 
daunted,  defying  tlie  power  of  the  world,  and 
obedient  onljr  to  the  (rod  of  tha  universe.  For 
he  who  dies  nrthe  front  dies  in  tha  love  of  the 
Lord,  and  there  is  not  a  sentiment  truer  for  the 
soldier  than  that  the  brava  who  perish  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  are  thrice  blessod  above  the  lazy 


ATODCHIKO  IltCtDENT  OF  THS  WaB An 

uteresting  anecdote  is  nilated  of  Cranklin,  who, 
it  is  alleged,  iu  order  to  teat  the  parental  instinct 
existing  between  motlier  and  child,  intrailiiccd 
bimsell  as  a  belated  traveller  to  his  mother's  house 
oAer  an  absence  of  many  yeara  Her  house  be- 
ing filled  witli  more  illustrious  guests  than  the 
nncnowa  stranger,  she  refused  liira  shelter,  and 
would  have  turned  him  from  bor  door.  Hence 
be  conclu<ted  that  this  so-called  parental  instinct 
was  a  pleasant  delusive  belief,  not  aosceptibla  of 

The  opponte  ofthls  occurred  in  Washington. 
(d  one  «  the  fierce  engagemenla  with  the  rebels 
ae«r  Mechanics ville,  a  young  lieutenant  of  a 
iUiode  Island  battery  had  his  right  foot  so  shat- 
tered by  a  fragment  of  shell  Uiat,  on  reaching 
Washington  after  or.e  of  those  horrible  auibulanco 


rides,  and  ajonmej  of  a  week's  darati(M,lM  wm 
obliged  to  under^  aiAputation  of  tbo  leg.  Ue 
telegraphed  home  hundreds  (rf*  miles  away  that  all 
wns  going  well,  and  with  a  soldier's  fbrtilnda 
composed  himself  tc  boar  his  sufferings  alone. 

Unknown  to  him,  however,  his  itaothor,  one  of 
tliost  dear  reserves  of  tlie  ai-uiy,  luvtunod  up  to 
join  tlie  nruQ  force.  She  loached  the  Cilf  al 
inidn'uht,  and  the  nurses  would  hnve  kept  her 
froiii  aim  until  morning.  One  sat  by  Lis  Nde 
Tanning  him  as  ha  slept,  her  hand  on  the  feeble 
Ituct'jating  pulsalionn  which  forobodcdaadrimilta. 
Uut  what  woman's  heart  could  resist  the  plead- 
<ng.4  of  a  mother  then?  In  the  darkness  she  was 
finally  allowed  to  glldo  !n  and  tnke  the  place  al 
his  nde.  She  touched  his  pulse  as  the  nurse  bad 
donS ;  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  ;  bf  t  the 
sti^fungbc^ opened  his  eycsoiidaaid,  "That  feels 
like  my  mother's  hand;  who  It  this  bende  maT 
It  Is  my  mother;  turn  up  the  gas  and  let  me  see 
motlior  I " 

Tbe  two  dear  faces  met  in  one  long,  joyfhl 
sohliing  embrace,  and  the  fondness  pent  up  iu 
cai'li  heart  sobbed  and  psjitod,  and  wept  forth  its 
expression. 

ile  gallant  fellow,  yM  twenty-one,  bis  leg 
anij'Utated  on  the  last  day  of  lits  three  yean 
service,  underwent  operihtioa  after  op?ralion,  and 
,-it  last,  when  death  drew  nigh,  and  be  was  told 
by  tearful  fiionds  that  it  on^  Remained  to  make 
him  comfortable,  said,  "  he  ba!(l  looked  death  in 
the  face  too  many  times  to  be  alraid  now,"  and 
died  as  gallanbly  as  did  the  men  of  tbe  Cumbar- 


''BuLLi  Ttuinra,  Jnly  ye  twcnty-flran; 

Welle,  heie  sm  I,"a]lo  righto, 
■lAnd  just  lemmcd  from  wytneaslnfm 

Ta  lainotiss  Btdle  Banna  fighta. 


"  I  sstte  ne  on  a  dyslanie  hylle, 
FiiIIb  fvftsons  myles  ai  ' 
Thntlo  I  mights  »t 


lyles  awBve, 
«y«  soldieiM 


'■  I  hidde  a  hranne  w    .     .    . . ,  _, 
And  a  botielle  of  aide  Forte, 
Wvtthe  sandewytcbes,  tnna  cas*  J  tamla 
¥e  provsodom  lanaa  diofla. 

"  Anito  soon*  I  lawa  a  mcnstronss  ooirit 
Fulle  ryftesne  myles  awaya, 
AadcannoneilharewerBroBrhtgrloMdli   ' 
An4  mnsksttea  Inne  fulle  play» 

"  E  ratte  mee  there  fromtita  eari^o  dawM 

Untille  jt  s»;tyngo  snnni,  ; 

And  thaano  I  thongr.tctbatte  'timfmUtt 
Yo  batlelle  musta  'jmb  Icua. 


ANECDOTES,  POETRT,  AND  INCIDESTS. 


"iMmnofighU,  balttt  Imnttewrlte 

As  Ulii  I  snwe  iiio  alls, 
.   TbouelMroallieldobaliere, 

Thorrs  wu  do  fighle  alM  *tte. 

"  And  th jtM  Ilia  ta  mye  jadgement^ 
Aftorr«  coiufullo  iiudie  majde, 
Thatls  one  *vde  la  k  carnirde. 
And  JO  oifmn  ii  ufrayde. 


Yonieitrnlj,  BiLLlK  ItOMBLUi." 


Incidents  of  Kfmkbaw. — It  wm  an  im- 
posiiig  weiiu  I  A  1-iibcl  regiment,  their  baycneU 
gliatenlng  in  the  hunting  i-aye  of  tbe  setting  Bun, 
'  were  bavinfr  a  dress-parade  on  the  Bummit  of  the 
Kenesaw  &IountiiiD.  Below  nere  their  rifle-pitH, 
uid  their  eamarailei  Saimes  oceupying  them. 

A  t»uiier  (iHsiiod  up ;  lio  hands  tlie  adjutant  a 
dociuneut.  It  is  an  order  from  Jolinston,  an- 
□ouneing  to  the  troops  Lliat  Sharman  had  brought 
his  army  bo  far  south  ihat  his  line  of  supplies  was 
longer  than  he  could  bold ;  that  he  was  too  far 
from  bis  base — juat  where  their  couimandiiig 
oeneral  wiahud  to  get  him;  that  a  part  of  tliuir 
lulJ  liold  tlie  I'ailroail,  thirty  miles  north 
ind  lliat  the  great  railroad  biid)  ~ 


f  lhe£ 


s  through 


in  a  few  days  iSli 

because  he  eould  bring  no  more  trail 
by  the  dilroad.  Thuy  were  ui'siu)  to 
bold  front,  anil  in  a  few  days  the  Vaakeus  would 
be  forced  to  retreat  Jli-eatlilcas  wlunce  evinces 
the  atteulion  which  every  word  of  the  order  re- 
euives,  OS  the  adjutant  reads.  Cheers  are  ahout 
to  be  given,  when  hark  I  loud  whistles  from  ijhei^ 
man's  ears,  at  Big  Shanty,  interrupt  them.  The 
number  uf  whistles  increase.  Alatoona,  Ack- 
worth,  and  Big  Shanty  depots  resound  with  thein. 
Supplies  have  arrived.  1  he  efifuct  can  caaly  bo 
imagined.  The  illustration  was  bo  apt — the 
ctmimentary  so  appropriate  —  that  it  was  appre- 
oiat«d  at  Iho  instauL  "Bully  for  the  base  of  sup- 
plies!" "Bully  for  the  long  line!"  "Three 
cheers  for  the  big  bridge  1"  "  Here's  your  Yankee 
canil"  "There's  Sherman's  rations  I"  Budlam 
was  loose  along  their  k  le  for  a  short  time. 

Thci'e  is  a  tree  in  front  of  General  Harrow's 
Fourth  Diviaion,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  Sher- 
man's army,  which  b  called  the  fatal  tree.  Eight 
men  were  shot,  one  afler  another,  as  soon  as  tliey 
advanced  to  the  ill-filled  tree  to  toko  a  Secure  po- 
sition behind  its  huge  trunk.  Seven  men  were 
•hot,  when  II  boaiil  was  |)lnced  tlioro  with  the 
word  "dmivurous  "  eliitlkcit  upon  iL  Tlio  rubeU 
•bat  the  guide-post  into  fragments,  and  a  sergeant 
look  his  place  behind  the  unsuspecting  tree.  In 
Iwa  tbsu  two  DiiautCB  two  Minie  balls  pierced  the 
•e^oant's  body,  apd  he  fell,  tlie  eighth  martyr 
beoea^  the  ahadow  of  the  tree  of  death. 


A  Faib  DinaiOM.  —  One  oT  taose  tntinc  cold 
mornings,  while  the  armies  of  Ueada  and  Lm 
were  staring  at  each  other  acroes  the  little  liTn- 
let  known  as  Mine  Uun,  when  momiinls  appeared 
to  be  houn,  &nd  bouri  days,  so  near  at  hand 
seemed  the  deadly  stiife,  a  noiitary  sheep  leisure 
ty  walked  along  Itie  run  on  tlie  rebel  side.  A 
rebel  vidette  fired  and  killed  the  sheep,  and  drop 
ing  his  gtin,  advanced  to  remove  the  prize.  In 
an  iutant  he  was  covered  by  a  gun  in  the  hands 
of  a  Union  vidette,  who  said,  •'  Divide  b  the 
word  or  you  are  a  dead  Johnny."  This  propo- 
sition was^assenled  to,  and  there,  between  the 
two  skirmish  lines,  Mr.  Itebel  skinned  the  sheep, 
took  one  half,  and  moved  Lai.'k  Ui  his  post,  when 
bis  challenger,  in  turn  dropping  his  gun,  crossed 
the  run,  pot  the  other  half  of  the  sheep,  and 
again  assumed  the  duties  of  his  [lost  amid  tlie 
cheers  of  bis  comrades,  who  expei-tul  to  help  him 
eat  it.  Of  the  hundreds  of  hostile  men  arrayed 
i^ainst  each  other  ou  either  bank  of  lhat  run, 
not  one  dared  to  violate  tlie  truce  iutuiti*ely 
agreed  upon  by  these  two  soldiors. 

A  Romance  of  the  War.  —  Tlie  fotkwing 
simple  and  unvarnisheil  storr  has  hardly  a  |)ar<f 
lei  It)  the  page  of  fiction.  Ita  strict  truth  ts  b»- 
yond  queadoii ;  — 

Near  Afur/reesboro,  June  28,  1864.  —  Tho 
original  of  the  (bliowin^t  tetter  is  in  my  posf>«»sio]L 
The  events  so  graphically  nari'ated  transpired 
in  Overton  Counlv,  Tenueesee.  1  knew  llr. 
Sadler  from  a  small  boy.  The  men  who  mur- 
dered him  were  noted  guerillas,  atid  killed  bim 
for  no  jwraonul  gi'udgc,  but  on  account  of  fata 
scntjnients.  I  have  no  personal  aci|u.'ii(itauce 
with  ilie  yminji  lady;  b-t  liavc  'iie  higlicst  au- 
tliority  for  stating  that  slie  is  a  pin's,  lii^h-minded 
girl,  tiio  daughter  of  a  plain  farmer  in  moderate 
eireumstanees.  It  only  i-emnins  to  state  that  Pe* 
leet  was  killed  January  30,  and  Gordenhira 
February  4,  1SG4,  so  tha'  tlie  vengeance  they  in- 
voked has  nvertaken  all  three  ortho  murderen 
of  M.  G.  f^adler. 

John  W.  Bowkn. 
Martin's  Chrbk,  April  SO,  1S64. 

Major  Oift,  — Accoi-ding  to  promise  1  now  at- 
tempt to  give  you  a  statement  of  the  roasona 
yiUy  I  killed  Turner,  and  a  brief  historv  of  the 
all'iiir.  Dr.  Sadler  had,  for  two  yeuis  previooa 
to  his  death,  seemed  e()ually  as  near  and  dear  to 
mo  as  &  brother,  and  Ibr  several  months  nearer 
than  any  person,  —  niy  parents  not  excepted.  If 
he  bad  not.  1  never  would  have  done  what  I  did, 
promise  to  be  his. 

The  men  who  killed  tiim  hail  threatened  liis 
life  oilun  buciuisu  he  was  n  Union  man ;  itiuy  said 
he  should  not  live ;  and  aller  Uikiiig  fin  oath  they 
arrested  him,  but  Lieutenant  Oakley  released 
him  at  pa's  gale.  Ho  stayed  ac  pa's  till  bod-tuiUL 
and  I  warned  bim  of  the  danger  he  was  in ;  told 
hun  I  had  beard  his  life  tlireatened  that  day,  and 
that  I  felt  cottfidaiili  be  wcild  te  killed  if  be  did 


AKEOOdTSSTPOBTItT,  AND  ait3DBNT& 


not  leaTe  the  neigbborbood,  ind  itaj  off  nntfl 
Umw  men  become  reconciled. 

Be  proniiaed  to  go;  taid  be  had  loiiie  bu 
&t  Cnrtliago,  And  would  Iuavo  tlio  noighborbowl 
that  uighl,  or  bj  daylight  DCHt  morning,  knd  we 
fait  wnnred  he  liad  goaa.  Bnt  for  noie  unac- 
ttmnteblo  reaion  he  did  oot  leave.  About  8  o*- 
llouk,  P.  H.,  next  dAy,  news  came  to  lue,  at  Mr. 
Johnson'n,  wliore  I  b«l  gone  witb  mj  brother, 
that  Dr.  Sadler  wag  killed.  1  had  met  Puteet, 
Gordenhire,  and  Turner  on  the  road,  and  toU  raj' 
brother  there  that  the/  were  sc-arching  for  Dr. 
Sadler  to  kill  liim.  Sure  enough  tbe;  went  to 
.  the  houne  where  he  was,  and,  strange  to  me,  ader 
bis  warning,  he  pcrmittcil  them  to  come  in.  The}' 
met  him  apparenlly  perTectl}'  friendly,  and  mid 
thcr  bad  ivnio  to  get  tome  brtindy  lh>m  Mr. 
Yellon,  which  thej  obtained,  and  immediately 
liter  drinking,  thejr  ail  three  drew  their  piitola 
■nd  commenced  finng  at  Sadler.  He  drew  bit, 
out  it  wat  tiiatirhed  away  from  him.  lie  then 
Irew  big  knife,  which  wat  also  token  from  lum. 
lie  Ihcn  ran  rounil  the  house  and  up  n  stairway, 
Mcaping  out  of  their  tight  Ther  followed,  how- 
ever, and  toan'litMl  till  diey  found  nim.and  bronght 
binidown  and  Inid  him  on  u  bed,  mortally  wound- 
•d.  lie  requested  tome  of  his  people  to  send  for 
Dr.  Dillin  to  dress  bis  wounds.  It  it  strange  to 
me,whv,but  Sadler'tfriends  hail  all  ledtberoom, 
when  I'umer  went  nt>..and  put  his  justol  against 
Vis  temples,  and  shot  him  through  the  heail.  'Tbey 
kll  rcJoR'cr)  like  dcniont.  and  ttood  by  till  he  had 
ntulc  bis  lost  slrug!;lo.  TIigv  then  pulled  bis  cyce) 
*pen,  anil  oakcd  liim  in  a  loud  voice  if  ho  was 
dood.  They  then  look  his  horse  and  saddle,  and 
{Nstots,  and  robbed  him  of  nil  hit  money,  and 
OtherwiM  intuited  and  abuKed  his  remains. 

Now,  for  this,  I  resolved  to  have  revenge.  Pe- 
teet  and  Gordcuhire  bein^  dead,  I  determined  to 
kin  Turner,  and  to  seek  an  early  opportunity  of 
doing  iL  Itut  I  kept  that  reaolutiou  to  myself, 
knowing  that  if  I  did  not  1  would  be  prevented. 
I  went  preparetl,  but  never  could  get  to  see  liim. 

On  the  Xhursitay  before  I  killed  bim,  I  learned 
he  was  iircparitig  to  leave  for  LouUiiuia,  and  I 
dctcnniiicd  lie  hIiouIiI  not  cxapo  if  1  eould  pre- 
vent iL  I  arose  that  morning,  and  fixed  my  pis- 
tols so  that  they  would  be  ture  lire,  and  de- 
termined to  hunt  Iiim  all  that  day.  Then,  titling 
down,  I  wrote  alow  lines;  so  that,  if  I  fell,  my 
friends  might  know  where  to  look  for  my  reniaiiii. 
I  look  my  KiiiltiTiir,  ns  if  [  wore  going  to  spend  the 
dny  with  n  ncifihbor  living  on  tlw  row!  toward 
Tiirner't.  It  rained  very  severely,  making  the 
roads  muddy,  so  tliat  I  bocune  fatigued,  aniTcon- 
cluded  to  go  back  and  ride  the  next  day.on  Satur- 
day. l)ut  ma  rode  my  horse  on  Saturday,  and 
loft  me  to  keep  houso.  We  had  company  Bundny 
r.  H.,  to  that  1  eould  not  leave ;  but  the  comnany 
left  i^ut  noon,  and  I  started  again  in  search  of 
l^imer.  1  went  to  his  house,  about  two-and-a- 
Ikadf  mile*  from  pa's.  I  found  no  one  at  borne, 
■nd  therefore  sat  down  to  await  his  return.  After 
WMling  perhaps  one-and-a-half  houre,  a  man 
oaina  to  see  Turner,  and  not  finding  bim,  he  said 
be  MipjKiscd  he  and  hit  wife  had  goae  to  Urs. 


Chriitiao's,  his  sister4ii-law,  wbo  Uved  «boat  oofr 
h^  mile  distant 

concluded  to  go  there  and  iee,fovinathemaii 
lid  loll  him  I WM  waiting  for  bim,  and  no  would 
escape  me.  1  found  bim  there,  aiid  a  number  of 
othet  persoDi,  including  his  wife,  and  her  faUwr 
and  mother.  Moet  of  tliem  left  when  I  entered 
the  bouse.  I  oskod  Mn  Chrittian  if  Turner  woi 
none.  She  pointed  to  Lim  at  the  gat«,  just  leav- 
ing.  I  looked  at  the  clock,  nnd  it  was  4-80  o'clock, 
p.  M.  J  then  walked  out  in<o  the  yard,  and,  la 
Turner  was  ttarting,  called  to  him  to  stop.  He 
med,  tnd  saw  I  was  preparing  to  shoot  him ;  be 
started  to  run.  I  lired  at  the  distance  of  aboat 
twelve  paces,  and  missed.  I  fired  again  as  quick 
~  -HMSible,  and  hit  bim  in  the  back  of  the  bead, 
he  fell  on  biiface  and  knect.  I  fired  a^in 
and  hit  him  in  the  bock,  and  ho  fell  on  his  right 
I  Gred  twice  more,  only  one  of  tbeea  toot* 
taking  elTtoit.  By  this  time  I  was  within  five 
steps  of  him,  and  stood  and  watched  him  till  he 
I  dead,  and  then  turneil  round  and  walked 
ard  the  houso,  and  met  Mrs.  Christian  and  her 
lister,  hit  wife,  coming  out  They  askeil  me  what 
I  did  that  for.  My  response  was,  "  You  know 
what  that  man  did  the  13th  of  December  last, — 
murdered  a  dear  friend  of  mine.  I  have  been 
iletermiocd  to  do  this  deed  ever  since, andl  never 
ihall  regret  it"  They  said  no  more  to  mo,  ImiI_ 
[»mmeDced  hallorang  and  blowing  a  horn.  I  got 
my  borse  out  and  started  hoiue,  where  I  shall  stay 
or  loave  when  1  choose,  gnng  where  I  please,  and 
saying  what  I  please.  L.  J.  W. 

Grnkral  Suhukb  at  Ahtietah. — Aati^. 

r  Is  told  of  tho  veteran  Sumner  at  the  battle  at   . 

nliotom.  His  son,  young  Captain  Sumner,  a 
youth  of  twenty-one,  was  on  his  staff.  The  oM 
nan  cahnly  stood,  amidst  a  storm  of  shot  and 
ihoUt,  and  turned  to  send  bim  through  a  doubly 
raging  fire,  upon  a  mission  of  duty.  He  might 
never  see  his  boy  again,  but  bis  country  claimed  nis 
life,  and,  as  he  looked  upon  his  young  brow,  he 

aped  his  hand,  encircled  bim  in  bis  arms,  and 
Jy  kissed  bim.  **  Good-by,  Sammy,"  "  Good- 
by,  fatlior,"  and  the  youth,  mounting  his  horte, 
rode  gayly  on  the  message.  He  returned  on- 
barm^,  and  again  bis  hand  was  gruped  vrith  « 
[»nlial  "llow  d'ye  do,  Sammy?"  answered  by  ft.' 
pttsp  of  equal  Section.  The  scene  wu  toiub- 
ing  to  those  around. 

Incidknt  or  Lookout  MorNXAin. — It 
was  near  sundown  when  General  T  J.  Wood, 
whose  conduct  all  through  the  three  lay^  battle 
marked  bim  as  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  , 
itional  armies,  rode  along  the  lines  of  hit 
iperb  diviMOU.  Loud  shouts  of  enthusiasm  ev- 
erywhere greeted  his  appenronce,  until  at  last  Ui 
feelings,  no  kinger  controllable,  broke  out  in   ■ 

"  ■  Brave  men  1 '  said  he,  'you  were  ordered  to 
m  forward  and  take  the  rifle-mts  at  the  foot  d 
Uiese  bills;  you  did  to;  and  then,  by  the  Etei^ 
nail  willioit  oilere,  you  pushed  forward  and 
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took  all  the  enemy's  works  on  top  1  Here  is  a  fine 
chance  for  having  you  all  court-martialled  1  and 
I  myself  will  appear  as  the  principal  witness 
against  you,  unless  you  promise  me  one  thinff.' 
^  ^ '  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ? '  laughingly  inquired 
hifl  men. 

'* '  It  is,'  resumed  the  GrenenU, '  that  as  you  are 
DOW  in  possession  of  these  works,  you  will  con- 
tinue against  all  opposition  of  Bragg,  Johnston, 
Jeff.  Davis  and  tlie  devil,  steadfastly  to  hold 
theml' 

'*  At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  enthu- 
thusiasm  of  the  soldiers  know  no  bounds.  They 
left  the  ranks  and  crowded  round  their  General. 
'  We  promise  1  we  promise  1 '  they  cried.  And, 
amid  such  exclamations  as,  *  Of  course  we'll  hold 
them  I '  *  Let  any  one  try  to  take  them  from  us  1 ' 
*  Bully  for  you  1 '  *  Throe  cheers  for  old  Wood,' 
the  gallant  oflScer  rode  olT  the  field." 


'•  I  FIGHTS  MIT  SIGEL I  *' 

BT  GRANT  P.  B0BIN80N. 

I  MBT  him  again,  he  was  trudging  alone, 
His  knapsack  with  chickens  was  swclTing ; 

He'd  "  Bienkered  "  these  dainties,  and  thought  it  no 
wrong, 
From  some  secessionist's  dwelling. 

*^  What  regiment's  yours  1  and  under  whose  flag 

*  Do  you  fight  1 "  said  I,  touching  his  shoulder; 

Turning  slowly  around  he  smilingly  said, 
For  me  thought  miulo  him  stronger  and  bolder; 

"  I^kU  mit  Sigd** 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  his  knapsack  was  gone,     «> 

His  cap  and  canteen  were  missmg, 
Shell,  shrapnell,  and  i^rape,  and  the  swift  rifle-boll 

Around  him  and  qqt  him  were  hissing. 
How  are  you,  my  friend,  and  where  have  yon  been. 

And  for  what  and  for  whom  are  you  fighting  1 
He  said,  as  a  shell  from  die  enemy's  gun 

Bent  his  arm  and  his  musket  a  "  kidng," 
'*  I  JkfhU  mit  Sigel." 

And  once  more  I  saw  him  and  knelt  by  his  side. 

His  life-blood  was  rapidly  flowing; 
I  whispered  of  home,  wife,  children,  and  fHends, 

The  bright  land  to  which  he  wos  going ; 
And  have  you  no  wonl  for  the  dear  ones  at  home, 

The  "  woo  one,"  the  father  or  mother? 
^  Taw  1  yuw  1 "  said  he,  "  tell  them !  oh  1  tell  them 
I  fights"  — 

Poor  feUow  I  he  thought  of  no  other  — 

"  IJights  mit  Sigel," 

We  scraped  out  a  grave,  and  he  dreamlcssly  sleeps 

On  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  River ; 
His  home  and  his  kindred  alike  are  unknown. 

His  reward  in  the  hands  of  the  Giver. 
We  placed  a  rough  board  at  the  head  of  his  grave, 

"And  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory,'* 
But  on  it  we  nuirked  ere  we  turned  from  the  spot, 

The  little  we  knew  of  his  story  — 
"  2  fyhti  mU  Sigel." 


Ajticr  Signals.  —  This  most  interesting  and 
UBofiil  ann  of  the  military  service  is  perhaps,  less 
heard  of  by  the  public  than  any  other ;  and  its 


invaluably  labors,  as  well  as  its  frequent  imminent 
perils,  are  alike  unrecorded,  and,  therefore,  un 
appreciated.  The  signal  ofiicer  who  would  briutt 
late  and  full  news  to  the  commanding  GenenJ 
must  undergo  not  a  little  fatigue  and  hardship, 
lie  must  ctimb  high  trees  to  wat  jh  the  enemy  \ 
he  must  penetrate  through  tangled  thickets  and 
forests,  ic  search  of  eligible  stations;  he  must 
climb  the  sides  of  steep  and  rugged  mountains, 
and  his  bright  and  showy  flag  never  fails  to 
attract  the  rebel  sharpshooter's  fire  when  he 
is  in  reach,  which  ho  must  oflun  bo  to  secure  a 
good  post,  or  observe  the  enemy. 

When  once  a  station  is  established,  his  flag 
must  never  droop  by  day  nor  his  torch  grow  dim 
by  ni^ht,  till  he  has  ordera  from  his  chief  to 
abandon  his  post  for  a  new  one.  And  yet  so 
great  is  the  m}'stery  with  which  he  must  enshroud 
his  art,  so  profoundly  secret  must  he  keep  the 
weighty  messages  and  orders  confided  to  him, 
and  so  silent  are  his  operations,  tliat  the  world 
and  even  the  army  know  little  about  him.  Ue 
alone  is  proof  against  the  wiles  of  those  '*  uni- 
versal walking  intcrroj^ation-points,''  the  corre- 
spondents, though  he,  above  all  others,  is  the  man 
whom  they  would  delight  to  be  permitted  to  ^*  use." 
But  he  has  his  reward  for  all  this.  In  the  clear 
upper  air  where  he  dwells,  he  sees,  as  with  a 
hawk's  eye,  the  whole  creat  drama  played  out  be- 
neath him ;  he  sees  the  long  lines  of  men  de- 
ployed through  the  valleys,  and  knows  where  they 
go,  and  why ;  his  eyes  feast  upon  the*field  of  bat- 
tle, where  Uie  columns  of  attack  rush  imi)ctuousIy 
down  a  wooded  slope,  across  an  open  field,  and 
up  into  another  piece  of  wood,  and  all  is  clear  to 
him  and  intelligible,  while,  to  otl\ers  who  must 
grovel  on  the  ground,  thei'O  is  nothing  but  an  ex- 
asperating muddle. 

Signal  stations  are  of  two  kinds ;  reflecting  sta- 
tions and  stations  of  observation  ;  the  former  for 
transmitting  dispatches,  the  latter  for  watching 
the  enemy  and  communicating  the  results  to  the 
commander.  Both  are  constructed  on  tlie  same 
principles,  and  employ  the  same  instruments. 
The  latter  are  few  and  simple.  The  flag  is 
made  of  diflerent  colors,  to  contrast  with  the 
line  of  the  background,  white,  black,  or  red.  The 
one  usually  eiuployed  is  but  four  feet  sfjuare; 
for  the  largest  distan  ^ as  it  is  made  six  feet  square, 
and  mounted  on  a  thiiii  joint  of  stafl*  to  give  it 
wider  range.  The  murine  glass  is  used  for  scan- 
ning the  horizon  rapidly,  and  making  ^neral  ol> 
servations ;  the  telescoix)  for  reading  nignals  at  a 
gi*eat  distance,  and  observing  fixed  points  minute- 
ly. Besides  Uiese  there  is  a  certain  mysterious 
pasteboard  disc,  stamped  with  a  circle  of  figures, 
and  a  sliding  interior  one  of  letters  corresponding 
to  each.  This  is  the  key  and  clew  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  to  the  uninitiated  is,  of  course,  un- 
penetrable. 

When  a  message  is  about  to  be  sent,  the  flag- 
man takes  his  station  upon  some  elevated  object, 
and  **  calls  "  the  station  with  which  he  desires  to 
communicate  by  waving  the  flag  or  torch  slowly 
to  and  fra  The  operator,  seated  at  the  glassy 
watches  closely  the  distant  flag,  and  as  soon  as  it 
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responds  by  dipping,  he  is  readj  to  send  his  dis- 

Ktch.  Holding  the  written  message  before  him, 
calls  oot  to  the  flagman  certain  numbers,  each 
figore  or  combination  of  figures  standing  for  a  let- 
ter. The  flagman  indicates  each  separate  figure  by 
an  ingenious  combination  of  a  few  very  simple  mo- 
tions. For  instance,  one  stroke  of  the  flas  from 
a  perpendicular  to  a  right  horizontal,  indicates 
one  figure ;  a  stroke  to  the  left  horizontal,  indi- 
cates another ;  a  stroke  executinj;  a  half  circle, 
another,  &c.  Ailer  each  motion  mdicatinff  a  fig" 
ore,  the  flag  returns  always  to  a  perpendicular. 
There  are  a  few  syllables  which  are  indicated  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  fl^ ;  otherwise  the  word 
must  be  spelled  out  letter  by  letter.  Experienced 
signal  oflicers,  however,  employ  many  abrevia- 
dons  by  omitting  vowels,  &c.,  so  that  scarcely  a 
single  word,  unless  a  very  unused  one,  is  spelled 
out  in  full. 

^  When  a  message  is  beine  received,  the  operator 
sits  at  the  class,  with  the  flagman  near  to  record 
it  This  the  operator  then  interprets,  for  not 
even  the  General  himself  is  in  the  secret,  and  by 
sappl^inrr  the  omitted  vowels,  ftc,  makes  out  an 
intelligible  piece  of  the  king's  English. 

The  rapiuity  with  which  all  this  is  executed  by 
experienced  operators  is  astonbhing.  The  flag 
is  kept  in  such  rapid  motion  that  the  eye  of  the 
inexpert  can  scarcely  follow,  and  his  wonder  is 
increased  by  being  told  that  the  reader,  of  whom 
be  cannot  see  the  slightest  indication  with  his 
naked  eye,  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  away.  An  or- 
dinary message  of  a  few  lines  is  despatched  in 
ten  minutes ;  a  whole  page  of  foolscap  occupies 
about  tliirty  minutes  in  its  transmission.  Oflicers 
who  have  long  worked  together,  and  are  intimate- 
ly accjuainted  with  each  other's  abbreviations  and 
peculiar  expressions,  can  improve  upon  even  this 
speed. 

The  distance  also  through  which  signals  can  be 
transmitted,  without  an  intermediate  station,  b 
surprising.  Captain  Leonard,  chief  signal  oflicer 
of  the  fourth  Corps,  sent  despatches  regularly 
from  Ringgold  to  Sunaimerville,  on  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  Lieut  Wil- 
liam Reynolds,  formeny  of  the  Tenth  Corps,  sig- 
naled from  the  deck  of  a  gunboat  twenty  miles 
into  Port  Royal  harbor.  N.  Daniels  was  sent  l^ 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  Maryland  Heights  to 

£*ve  information  of  the  enemy's  movements,  and 
i  succeeded  in  sending  messages  rapidly  over 
the  extraordinary  distance  of  twenty-tour*  miles 
—  froin  the  Ileielits  to^  Sugar-loaf  Mountain  — 
firar  miles  from  Frederick.  But  these  instances 
required  remarkably  favorable  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  locality,  &c.  Ordinarily,  messages 
were  not  sent  a  greater  distance  than  six  or 
eight  miles. 


An  Akeoi>otb  of  the  Wildsrhbsb.  —  In 
the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  the  Twentieth 
Blassachusetts  remment  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  and  one  color-bearer  after  another  was  shot 
down  almost  as  fast  as  the  men  could  be  replace<l. 
But  such  was  the  eagerness  to  keep  the  flag  aJofl 


that  at  one  time,  two  men, — Irishmmi — caught 
hold  of  the  standard  at  onoe,  as  it  was  about  to 
fall,  and  stnmgled  for  it .  Just  then  a  shut 
struck  the  staffTcutting  it  in  two,  and  leaving  one 
man  with  the  flag,  and  the  other  with  the  broken 
stick.  ''Bcdadl"  said  the  man  with  the  short 
end  of  the  staff*,  "  the  rebels  have  decided  for  us 
this  time  I  **  and  went  to  loading  and  filing  agaia, 
as  coolly  as  *f  nothing  had  happened. 


An  Inoidbnt  cf  Rockt  Faob. — Brig»- 
dier  General  Morgan  related  the*  following  inci- 
dent that  occurr^  on  his  line  of  operations. 
While  his  brigade  occupied  the  gap,  between  Oak 
Knob  and  R&ky  Face,  a  corporal  of  Company  I, 
Sixtieth  Illinois,  broke  from  the  line,  and  under 
cover  of  projecting  ledges  got  up  within  twenty 
feet  of  a  squad  of  rebeu  on  the  summit  Taking 
shelter  from  the  sharpshooters,  he  called  out: 

*'  I  say,  rebs,  don't  you  want  to  hear  Old  Abe's 
amnesty  proclamation  read  ?  " 

**  Yes  1  yes ! "  was  the  unanimous  cry;  **  fpye  ' 
us  the  ape  s  proclamation." 

*'  Attention ! "  commanded  the  corporal,  and 
in  a  clear  and  resonant  voice,  he  read  the  amnes- 
ty proclamation  to  the  rebels,  beneath  the  cannon 
planted  by  rebel  hands  to  destroy  the  fabric  of 
government  established  by  our  fathers.  When 
he  arrived  at  those  passages  of  the  proclamation 
where  the  negro  was  referred  to,  he  was  interrupt-  . 
ed  by  cries  of  "  None  of  your  d — d  abolitionisoi 
—  look  out  for  rocks  1 "  And  down  over  his  hid- 
ing-place descended  a  shower  of  stones  and  rocks. 
Having  finished  the  reading,  the  corporal  asked : 

**  Well,  rebs,  how  do  you  like  the  terms  ?  Will 
you  hear  it  again  ?  " 

**Not  to-day,  you  bloody  Yank.  Now  crawl 
down  in  a  hurry  and  we  wont  fire,"  was  the  re- 
sponse ;  and  the  daring  corporal  descended  and 
rejoined  his  command,  which  had  distinctly  heard 
all  that  passed. 


The  Dbath  and  Burial  of  6bn.  J.  £.  B. 
Stuart.  —  No  incident  of  mortality  since  the  fall 
of  the  great  Jackson,  has  occasioned  more  pa*iifnl 
regret  than  this,  said  the  Itichmond  Examiner  of 
May  18, 1864.  (Nlajor  J.  £.  B.  Stuart,  the  model 
of  Virginia  cavaKers  and  dashing  chiefbtin,  whose 
name  was  a  teiTor  to  the  enemy,  and  familiar  as  a 
household  word  in  two  continents,  is  dead,  struck 
down  by  a  bullet  from  the  dastardly  foe,  and  the 
whole  Confederacy  mourns  hinh  He  breathed  on: 
his  gallant  spirit  resignedly,  and  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  his  remarkable  faculties  of  mind  and  body 
at  twenty-two  minutes  to  eight  o'clock,  Thursday 
night,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Brewer,  a  relativef 
on  Grace  street,  in  thepresence  of  Drs.  Brewer^ 
Gamett,  Gibson,  and  Fontame  of  the  GendraTg 
staff,  Bev.  Messrs.  Peterkin  and  Keppler,  and  m 
circle  of  sorrow-stricken  comrades  and  friends. 

We  learn  from  the  phjrsicians  in  attendance 
upon  the  General  that  nis  condition  dorinff  the 
day  was  very  changeable,  with  occasionaT  dd- 
linum,  and  other   unmistakable    9}*mptonia   of 
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•pecdv  dissolution.  In  the  momenti  of  deliriam 
die  (Toneral's  mind  wandered,  and  like  the  im- 
mortal Jackson,  (whose  spirit,  we  trust,  his  has 
loinod),  in  the  lapse  of  reason  his  faculties  were 
busied  with  the  details  of  his  coounahd.  He  re- 
viewed, in  broken  sentences,  all  his  glorious  cam- 
piigos  around  McClellan's  rear  on  the  Peninsula, 
oayoud  the  Potomac,  and  upon  the  Rapidan, 
quiotiug  from  his  orders  and  issuing  new  ones  to 
his  couriers,  with  a  last  injunction  to  **  make  haste." 

About  noon  Thursday,  President  Davis  visited 
his  bedside,  and  spent  some  fifVeen  minutes  in  the 
dying  chamber  of  his  favorite  chieftain.  The 
President,  taking  his  hand,  said,  **  General,  how 
do  you  feel  ?  "  He  replied,  **  Easy,  but  willing 
to  <ue,  if  God  and  my  country  think  I  have  ful- 
filled my  destiny  and  done  my  duty."  As  even- 
ing approached  the  General's  delirium  incrcasetl 
and  his  mind  a^ain  wandered  to  the  battle-fields 
over  which  he  had  fought,  then  off*  to  wife  and 
children,  and  olF  again  to  the  front  A  telegraph- 
ic message  had  been  sent  for  his  wife,  who  was  in 
the  country,  with  the  injunction  to  make  all  haste 
as  the  General  was  danfl;erou8ly  wounded.  Some 
thoughUess,  but  unauthorized  per^n,  thinking 
probably  to  spare  his  wife  pain,  altered  the  dis- 
patch to  '*  slightly  wounded,"  and  it  was  thus  she 
received  it,  and  did  not  make  that  haste  which 
•ho  otherwise  would  have  doue  to  reach  his  side. 

As  evening  wore  on  the  paroxysms  of  pain 
increased,  and  mortification  set  in  rapidly. 
^Riough  suffering  the  greatest  agony  at  times,  the 
General  was  calm,  and  ap])lied  to  the  wound, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  ice  intended  to  relieve 
the  painS  During  the  evening  he  asked  Dr. 
Brewer  how  long  he  thought  ho  could  live,  and 
whether  it  was  possible  tor  him  to  survive  through 
the  night  The  doctor,  knowing  he  did  not  (le- 
sire  to  be  buoyed  by  false  hopes,  told  him  frankly 
that  death  the  last  enemy,  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing. The  General  nodded,  and  said,  **  I  am  re- 
signed if  it  be  God's  will ;  but  I  would  hke  to 
live  to  see  my  wife.  But  God's  will  be  done." 
Several  times  he  roused  up  and  asked  if  she  had 


come. 


To  the  doctor,  who  sat  holding  his  wrist,  and 
counting  die  fleeting,  weakening  pulse,  he  remark- 
ed, **  Doctor,  I  suppose  I  am  {romg  fast  now.  It  will 
'  ioon  be  over.  But  God's  will  be  done.  I  hope 
I  have  fulfilled  my  destiny  to  my  country  and 
m^duty  to  ray  God." 

/At  half-past  seven  o'clock  it  was  evident  to  tlie 
pmiitficians  that  death  was  setting  its  clammy  seal 
upon  the  brave,  open  brow  of  the  General,  and 
they  told  htm  so  —  asked  if  he  had  any  last  messages 
to  give.  \  The  General,  with  a  mind  perfectly 
clear  anil  possessed,  then  made  dis[K)sition  of  his 
ttalf  and  personal  effects.  To  Mi-s.  General  li. 
£.  Loe  he  directed  that  the  golden  spura  be  giv- 
en as  a  dying  memento  of  his  love  and  esteem  of 
her  husband.  To  his  staff  officers  he  gave  his 
horses.  So  particular  was  he  in  small  things, 
•ven  in  the  (fving  hour,  that  he  emphatically  ex- 
hibited and  illustrated  the  Vuling  passion  strong 
In  death.  To  one  of  his  stafi!  who  was  a  heavy- 
built  man,  he  8aid«  **  You  had  better  take  the 


lax^ger  horse ;  he  will  carry  you  better."  Other 
mementos  he  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner. 
To  his  youns  son,  he  lefl  his  glorious  sword. 

His  worldly  matters  closed,  the  eternal  interests 
of  his  soul  engaged  his  mind.  Turning  to  the 
llev.  Mr.  Peterkin,  of  the  Episcopal  Chuixih,  and 
of  which  he  was-  an  exemplary  member,  he  asked 
him  to  sing  the  hymn  commencing : 


"  Rock  of  ogee  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  tliee. 


»» 


he  joinine  with  ail  the  voice  his  strength  would 
permit^Ie  then  joined  in  prayer  ^ith  the  min- 
isters, njp  the  doctor  he  again  said,  ^*  I  am  going 
fast  now ;  I  am  resigned ;  God's  will  be  £>ne. 
Thus  died  General  J.  E.  B.  Stu  A 

His  wife  reached  the  house  of  death  and 
mourning  about  10  o'clock  on  Thursday  night, 
one  hour  and  a  half  afler  dissolution,  ana  wa^  of 
course,  plunged  into  the  greatest  grief  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  death  had  intervened  between 
the  announcement  of  the  wounding  of  the  Gen- 
eral and  her  arrival. 

The  funeral  services  preliminary  to  the  consign- 
ment to  the. grave  of  the  remains  of  General 
Stuart,  were  conducted  yestcitlay  aflernoon  in 
St  James'  Episcopal  church,  corner  of  Marshall 
and  Fiflh  streets.  Rev.  Dr.  Peterkin,  rector. 
The  cortege  reached  the  church  about  five  o'clock 
without  musio  or  military  escort,  the  Public 
Guard  being  absent  on  duty.  The  church  was 
already  crowded  with  citizens.  The  metalUo 
case,  containing  the  corpse,  was  boi-ne  into  the 
church  and  up  the  center  aisle  to  the  altar,  the 
organ  pealing  a  solemn  funeral  dii*ge  and  an- 
them by  the  choir. 

Among  the  pall-bearers  we  noticed  Brigadier- 
General  John  H.  Winder,  General  Geot^  W. 
Randolph,  General  Joseph  R.  Anderson,  Briga- 
dier-General Law  ton,  and  Commodore  Forrest 

Among  the  congregation  appeared  President 
Davis,  General  Bragg,  General  Ransom,  and 
other  civil  and  military  officials  in  Richmond.  A 
portion  of  the  funeral  services,  according  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peterkin, 
assbteu  by  other  ministers,  concluding  with  sing- 
ing and  prayer. 

riie  body  was  then  borne  forth  to  the  hearse 
in  waiting,  decorated  with  black  plumes,  and 
drawn  by  four  white  horses.  The  oi^an  pealed 
its  slow,  solemn  music  as  the  body  was  borne  f^o 
the  entrance,  and  while  the  cortege  was  forming, 
the  congregation  standing  by  with  heads  un- 
covered. Several  carriages  in  the  line  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  members  of  the  deceased  General's 
staff,  and  relatives.  From  the  chun:h  the  cortege 
moved  to  Hollywood  Cemetery,  where  the  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  a  vault;  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  service  read  by  Dr.  Minngerode. 
of  St  Paul's  Church,  —  and  all  that  was  mortal 
of  the  dead  hero  was  shut  in  from  tiie  gaze  of  men. 

Dr.  Brewer,  the  brother-in-law  of  Gen.  Stuart, 
has  fumiched  us  with  some  particulars  obtained 
from  tbe  Generars  own  lipt,  of  the  manner  hs. 
which  he  came  by  his  wound. 
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[e  had  formed  a  line  of  skirmiBhera  near  the 
Low  Tavern,  when,  seeing  a  brigade  preparing 
to  chai^  on  his  left,  Gen.  Stuart  and  his  sta^ 
dashed  down  the  line  to  form  troops  to  repel  the 
charge.  About  this  time  the  Yankees  came  thun- 
derinff  down  upon  the  General  and  his  small 
escortrj  Twelve  shots  were  fired  at  the  General 
at  diorc  range,  the  Yankees  evidently  recognizing 
his  well-known  person.  The  General  wheeled 
npon  them  with  the  natural  bravery  which  had 
always  characterized  him,  and  dischai^ed  six 
shots  at  his  assailants.  The  lost  of  the  shots 
fired  at  him  struck  the  General  in  the  left  side  of 
,  the  stomach.  He  did  not  fall,  knowing  he  would 
oe  captured  if  he  did,  and,  nerving  himself  in 
bis  seat,  wheeled  his  horse's  head  and  rode  for 
the  protection  of  his  lines.  Before  he  reached 
them  his  wound  ovcrcai^io  him,  aiid  ho  foil,  or 
was  helped  from  his  saddle  by  one  of  his  ever- 
faithful  troopers,  and  carried  to  a  place  of  security. 
Su})secpiently,  he  was  brought  to  Richmond  in  an 
ambulance.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
mortification  of  the  stomach,  induced  by  the  flow 
of  blood  from  the  kidneys  and  intestines  into  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach. 

General  Sluart  was  about  thirty-five  years  of 
affe.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  children.  His 
oraest  oflspring,  a  spri^htlv  boy,  died  a  year  ago 
while  he  was  battling  tor  his  country  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock. When  telegranhed  that  his  child  was 
dying  he  sent  the  reply,  '*  1  must  leave  my  child 
in  the  hands  of  God ;  my  country  needs  me  here ; 
I  cannot  come." 

^^hus  has  parsed  away,  amid  the  exciting  scenes 
(Hlhts  revolution,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
dashing  cavaliers  that  the  **  Old  Dominion  "  has 
ever  given  birth  to.  Long  will  her  sons  recount 
the  story  of  hia  achievements,  and  mioum  his  un- 
timely departure.  Like  the  hero  of  the  old  8ong,-V 


I" 


Of  all  our  knights  he  was  the  flower,\ 
Compagnon  do  In  Maijolaine ;        i 

Of  all  our  knights  be  was  the  flower,! 
Always  gay."  I 


HoMR  Life  IN  tub  South. -^  "-There  are 
many  little  things  in  which  our  daily  life  is 
dianged,"  said  the  wife  of  a  Confederate  officer, 
—  "  many  luxuries  cut  off  from  the  table  which 
we  have  forgotten  to  miss.  Our  mode  of  pro- 
curing necessaries  is  verjr  difierent  and  far  moro 
complicated.  The  condition  of  our  currency  has 
brought  about  many  curious  results.;  for  instance, 
I  have  iust  procured  leather,  for  our  negro-sdioes, 
by  exfrhanging  tallow  for  it,  of  which  we  had  a 
quantity  from  some  fine  beeves,  fattened  and 
killed  upon  the  place. 

'*  I  am  now  bargaining,  with  a  factory  up  the 
country,  to  exchange  pork  and  lard,  with  them, 
for  blocks  of  yarn,  to  weave  negro  clothes ;  and 
not  only  negi*o-clothing  I  have  woven,  I  am  now 
dyeing  thread  to  weave  homespun  for  myself  and 
daughters.  I  am  ravelling  up,  or  having  ravelled, 
ail  tlie  old  scraps  of  fine  worsteds  and  dark  silks, 
to  spin  thread  for  gloves,  for  the  General  and 


self,  whicrh  gloves  I  am  to  knit  These  homo-knit 
gloves  and  these  homespun  dresses  will  look  much 
neater  and  nicer  than  you  would  suppose.  My 
daughters  and  I  teing  iin  want  of  under  garmentSi 
I  sent  a  quantity  cf  lar  i  to  the  Macon  factory,  ana 
received  in  return  fine  unbleached  calico,— a 
pound  of  lard  pacing  for  a  yard  of  cloth.  They 
will  not  sell  their  cloth  for  mmiey.  This  mi- 
bleached  calico  my  daughters  and  self  are  now 
making  up  for  ourselves.  You  see  some  foresight 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  necessaries  of 
Ufe.  ^ 

**  If  T  were  to  describe  the  cutting  and  altering 
of  old  things  to  make  new,  which  now  perpetually 
go  on,  I  should  far  outstep  the  limits  of  a  letter, 
— perhaps  I  have  done  so  already, — but  I  thought 
this  sketch  would  amuse  you,  and  give  you  some 
idea  of  our  Confederate  ways  and  moans  of  living 
and  doin^.  At  Christmas  I  sent  presents  to  my 
relations  m  Savannah,  and  instead  of  the  elegant 
trihes  I  used  to  give  at  that  season,  I  bestowed  as 
follows :  several  bushels  of  meal,  peas,  bacon, 
lard,  eggs,  sausages,  soap  (home-made),  rope, 
string,  and  a  coarse  basket  1  all  which  articles,  I 
am  assured,  were  most  warmly  welcomed,  and 
more  acceptable  than  jewels  and  silks  would 
have  been.  To  all  of  this  we  are  so  familiarised 
that  we  laugh,  at  these  changes  in  our  ways  of 
life,  and  keep  our  regrets  for  graver  things. 

**The  photographs  of  your  children  1  was  to 
happy  to  see.  xcu  would  have  smiled  to  have 
beam  my  daughters  divining  the  present  fii^ioa 
from  the  style  of  dress  in  the  likenesses.  Yob 
must  know  that,  amid  all  the  woes  of  the  South- 
em  Confederacy,  her  women  still  feel  their  utter 
ignoranco  of  the  fashions,  whenever  they  have  a 
new  dress  to  make  up  or  an  old  one  to  renovate. 
I  imagine  that  when  our  intercourse  with  tho  rest 
of  mankind  is  revived  we  shall  present  a  singu- 
lar aspect ;  but  what  we  shall  have  lost  in  externa, 
appearcince  I  trust  we  shall  have  gained  in  suhli* 
mer  virtues  and  more  important  qualities." 


The  Last  Words  of  Golokel  Stons.— 
Much  has  been  said  —  but  not  too  much  — ^^.in  ' 
praise  of  Col.  Newton  Stone,  late  commander  of  .  | 
the  Vermont  Second,  who  fell  in  the  second  day's 
fight  in  the  Wilderness.  He  was  first  wounded 
in  the  Icjg,  and  conveyed  to  the  rear ;  and,  after 
havine  his  wound  di'cssed,  requested  to  be  placed 
upon  his  horse,  which  was  done;  when  he  imme- 
di«itcly  rode  to  the  front  and  took  his  portion  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  amid  the  cheers  of  his 
men,  whom  he  addressed  briefly  as  follows,  — 

**  Weil,  boys,  this  is  rough  work ;  but  I  have 
done  as  I  told  you  1  wished  you  to  do,  not  to 
leave  for  a  slight  wound,  but  remain  just  as  long 
as  you  could  do  any  good ;  I  am  here  to  do  as 
long  as  I  can."  He  then  rode  along  the  linoi 
speaking  a  word  of  good  cheer  to  every  companyy 
and,  as  he  halted  to  address  Company  B,  a  rifl^ 
ball  pierced  hb  head,  and  he  fall  from  hit  harm 
a  corpse.  At  that  moment,  the  regimect 
forced  back  and  the  body  of  their  Colonel 
captured,  but  was  immediately  re-taken. 
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••PICCIOLA." 

It  was  a  soi^geant  old  and  gray,  . 

Well  sin^^  and  bronzed  from  siege  and  pillage. 
Went  tramping  in  an  army's  wake, 

Along  the  turnpike  of  the  Tillage. 

Fbf  days  and  nights  the  winding  host 
Had  tlirougli  the  little  place  ^n  marchingi 

And  over  loud*  the  rostics  cheered, 
Till  er'ry  throat  was  hodrse  and  paxtihing. 

\    The  sqoire  and  fiirmcr,  maid  and  dame. 
All  took  the  sight's  electric  stirring. 
And  hats  were  waved,  and  staves  were  sang, 
And  'kercliiofs  white  were  countless  whhrUng. 

They  only  saw  a  gallant  show 

Oi  heroes  stalwart  under  banners. 
And  in  the  fierce  horoiu  glow 

'Twas  theint  to  yield  but  wild  hosannas. 

The  sergeant  heard  the  shrill  hurrahs. 
Where  he  behind  in  step  was  keeping ; 

Bat  glancing  down  beside  the  road 
lie  saw  a  little  maid  sit  weeping. 

'*  And  how  is  this  ?  "  he  gruffly  said, 

A  moment  pausing  to  regard  her; 
**  Why  weepest  thou,  mv  little  chit  1 " 

And  then  she  only  cried  the  harder. 

* 

**  And  how  is  this  my  little  chit," 
The  sturdy  trooper  straight  repeated, 

"  When  all  the  village  cheers  us  on, 
That  you,  in  tears,  apart  are  seated  t  "* 

"  We  march  two  hnndi^ed  thousand  ttrongl 
And  that's  a  sight  my  bnby  beauty. 

To  quicken  silence  into  son^, 
And  glorify  the  soldier's  duty.'* 

"  It's  very,  very  grand,  I  know," 
The  liule  muid  gave  soft  replying  ; 

*•  And  father,  niotiier,  brother,  too. 
Ail  say  *  hurrah'  while  I  am  ciying."* 

"  But  think  —  O.  Mr.  Soldier,  think,  " 

How  many  little  sisters'  brothers 
Are  going  all  awa^*  to  fight, 
^ho  may  be  ktUed  ob  wol 


Wl 


well  as  others  I  " 


'*  Why,  bless  thee,  child,  "  the  sergeant  said, 
His  bra\vny  hand  her  curls  caressing, 

**  'Tis  left  for  little  ones  like  you 
To  find  that  war's  not  all  a  blessing. " 

And,  *'  bless  thee  1 "  onoe  again  he  cried ; 

Then  cleared  his  throat  and  looked  indignant, 
And  marched  away  with  wrinkled  brow 

To  stop  Uie  struggling  tear  benignant 

And  still  the  ringing  shouts  went  up 
JbVom  doonvay,  tliatch,  and  fields  of  tillage ; 

The  pail  behind  the  standard  seen 
By  one  alone,  of  all  the  village. 

TLo  oak  and  cedar  bend  and  writhe 

When  roars  the  wind  through  gap  and  braken ; 
Bttt  'tis  the  tenderest  reed  of  all 

That  trembles  first  when  earth  is  shaken. 


The  Cruelties  of  War. — In  the  month 
of  January,  1863,  at  Laurol,  N.  C.^  neartbo  Ten- 
nessee border,  all  the  salt  was  seized  for  distri- 
bution by  Confederate  Commissioners.  Salt  wm 
selling  at  seventy-five  to  one  hundi'ed  dollars  a 
sack.  The  Commissxners  declared  that  the 
^  Tories "  should  Lave  none,  and  positively  r&- 
flisedto  give  Union  men  their  portion  of  the 
quantity  to  be  distributed  in  that  vicinity.  This 
palpable  injustice  roused  the  Union  men,  the^ 
assembled  together  and  determined  to  seize  their 
proportion  of  the  salt  by  force.  They  did  so, 
taking  at  Marshall,  N.  C,  what  the)r  deemed  to 
be  their  share,  and  which  had  been  withheld  from 
them,  simply  because  they  adhered  with  uncon- 
auerable  devotion  to  the  govenuneut  of  their 
lathers. 

Immediately  afterward  the  Sixty-fifth  N.  C 
regiment,  under  command  of  Lieut  Col.  Jas. 
Keith,  was  ordered  to  Laurel,  to  arrest  the  ofTend- 
ers.  • 

L.  M.  Allen  was  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  but 
had  been  suspended  for  six  months  for  crime  and 
drunkenness.  Many  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
salt  seizure  lefl  their  homes.  Those  who  did  not 
participate  in  it  became  the  suiFcrers.  Among 
those  arrested  ^ere  Joseph  Wood,  about  sixty 
years  of  age ;  Day  Shelton,  sixty ;  James  Shel- 
ton,  fitly ;  itoddy  Shelton,  forty-five ;  Ellison 
King,  forty ;  Ilalcn  Moore,  forty ;  Wade  Moore, 
thirty-five;  Isaiah  Shelton,  fifteen ;  Wm.  Shelton, 
twelve ;  James  Mcdealf,  ten ;  Jasper  Channel, 
fourteen ;  Sam  Shelton,  nineteen,  and  his  brother^ 
aged  seventeen,  sons  of  Lifus  Shelton,— in  all  thir- 
teen men  and  boys.  Nearly  all  of  tliem  declared 
they  were  innocent,  and  had  taken  uo  part  in 
appropriating  the  salt  They  bepgcd  for  a  trial, 
aasertins  that  they  could  prove  their  innocence. 

Col.  Allen  who  was  with  his  ti-oops,  but  not  in 
coDomand,  told  them  they  should  have  a  trial 
but  that  they  would  be  taken  to  Tennessee  for 
that  purpose.  They  bid  farewell  to  their  wives, 
dauguters  and  sisters,  directing  them  to  procure 
the  witnesses  and  bring  them  to  the  Court  in 
Tennessee,  where  they  supposed  their  trial  would 
take  place.  Alas  1  how  little  they  dreamed  what 
a  fate  awaited  them  1  The  poor  fellows  had  pro- 
ceede<l  but  a  few  miles  when  they  were  turned 
from  the  road  into  a  gorge  in  the  mountain,  and 
halted.  Without  any  warning  of  what  was  to  be 
done  with  them,  five  of  them  were  ordered  to 
kneel  down.  Ten  paces  in  front  of  these  five  a 
file  of  soldiers  were  placed  with  loaded  muskets. 
The  terrible  reality  nashed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
doomed  patriots. 

Old  man  Wood  (  sixty  years  of  age, )  cried 
out :  *'  For  God's  sake  men,  you  are  not  going  to 
shoot  us  y  If  you  are  going  to  murder  us,  give 
us  at  least  tiuke  to  pray. "  Col.  Allen  was  re- 
minded of  his  promise  to  give  them  a  triaL  lliey 
were  informed  that  Allen  had  no  authority;  thai 
Keith  was  in  conomand ;  and  that  there  was  no 
time  for  prayins. — The  order  was  given  to  lire ; 
the  old  man  and  bo^s  put  their  hands  to  their 
faces  and  rent  the  air  with  agonizing;  cries  of  d^ 
spair  *  the  soldiers  wavered  and  hesitated  to  obef 
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rjie  command.  K«th  satd,  if  ther  did  not  fire 
in.«tontl7,  he  would  mAke  them  chanj^  plac^es 
with  ilie  prisoners.  —  The  soldiera  raised  their 
gunm  the  Tictinui  shuddered  convulsively,  the 
word  fire  was  siven  and  the  five  men  fell  pierced 
Wm\x  rebel  bul&ts.  Old  man  Wood  and  ohclton 
weoro  tho«  in  the  head,  and  their  brains  scattered 
\f|*Qn  the  cround,  and  they  died,  without  a 
tftmggle.     The  other   three  lived  only  a  few 


minutes. 


Five  others  were  ordered  to  kneel,  among  them 
little  Billy  Shelton,  a  mere  chil(i,  only  twelve 
vears  old.  lie  implored  the  men  not  to  shoot 
him  in  the  fiice.  —  "You  have  killed  my  father 
and  brothers, "  said  be,  '*  you  have  shot  my  father 
in  the  face ;  do  not  shoot  me  in  the  face."  He 
covered  hw  face  with  his  hands.  The  soldiers 
received  the  order  to  fire,  and  five  more  fell. 
Poor  little  Billy  was  wounded  in  both  arms.  He 
ran  to  an  oHicer,  clasped  him  around  the  legs, 
and  besought  him  to  spare  his  life.  **  You  have 
Hlled  my  old  father  and  my  three  brother" '^  you 
have  shot  me  in  both  arms  —  I  forgive  you  all 
tliia  —  I  can  get  well.  Let  me  go  home  to  my 
mother  and  sisters."  AVhat  a  heart  of  adamant 
tlie  man  must  have  had  who  could  disregard  such 
an  appeal  I  The  little  boy  was  dragged  back  to 
the  place  of  execution ;  agiiin  the  terrible  word, 
**  fire  1  **  was  given,  and  he  fell  dead,  eight  balls 
having  entered  his  body.  The  remaining  throe 
were  murdered  in  the  same  manner.  Those  in 
whom  life  was  not  entirely  extinct,  the  heartless 
officers  dispatched  with  their  pistols.  A  hole 
was  then  dug,  and  the  thirteen  boaies  were  pitched 
into  it 

Tlie  grave  was  scarcely  lai^  enough;  some 
of  the  bodies  lay  about  the  ground.  A  wretch, 
named  Sergeant  N.  B.  D.  Jay,  a  Virginian, 
but  attaches  I  to  a  Tennessee  company  of  the 
Sixty-fifth  North  Carolina  regiment,  jumped 
upon  the  bleeding  bodies,  and  said  to  some  of 
the  men :  "  Pat  Juba  for  me  while  I  dance  the 
damned  scoundrels  down  to  and  through  hell." 
The  grave  was  covered  lightly  with  earth,  and 
the  next  day  when  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  murdered  men  heard  of  their  fate,  searched 
for,  and  found  their  grave,  the  hogs  had  rooted 
up  one  man's  body,  and  eaten  his  head  ofi*.  Oh, 
heafens!  what  must  have  been  the  agony  of 
their  wives  and  children  on  beholding  that 
tight  I  —  When  the  awful  reality  burst  upon  them, 
what  great  drops  of  afllicUon  must  have  oozed* 
from  their  bleeding  hearts  1  Yet  all  tins  was 
done  in  the  cause  of  freedom  1  "  O  Liberty  I 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  1" 

Captain  ^loorley,  in  chai^ge  of  a  cavalry  force, 
and  Uol.  Thomas,  in  command  of  a  number  of 
Indians,  accompanied  Keith's  men.  These  pro- 
cceiled  to  Tennessee;  Keith's  men  returned  to 
Laurel,  and  were  instructed  to  say  that  the  cav- 
alry had  taken  the  prisoners  with  tnemtobe  tried, 
in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  CoL  Allen.  In 
their  progress  throush  the  country,  many  Union 
men  were  known  to  nave  been  killed  and  scalped 
bv  the  Indians.  Upon  the  return  of  Keith  and 
his  men  to  Laurel  they  began  systematically  to 


torture  the  women  of  loyal  men,  to  force  ihem 
to  tell  where  their  fathers  and  husbands  could  be 
found,  and  what  part  each  had  taken  in  the  salt 
mid.  The  women  refused  to  divulge  anything. 
They  were  then  whipped  with  hickory  switches  — 
many  of  them  till  the  blood  courted  in  streams 
down  their  persons  to  the  ground :  and  the  men 
wIk)  did  this  were  called  soldiers  I  Mrs.  Sarah 
Sheltoii,  wife  of  Ezra  Shelton,  wbo  escaped  from 
the  town,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Shelton,  wife  of  Lifiis 
Shelton,  were  whipped  and  hung  by  the  neck  till 
they  w^re  ahnost  dead ;  but  would  give  ho  infor- 
mation. Martha  White,  an  idiotic  girl,  was  beaten 
and  tied  by  the  neck  all  day  to  a  tree.  Old 
Mrs.  Unu9  Riddle,  aged  eighiy^oe  years,  was 
whip|)ed,  hung,  and  robbed  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  money.  Many  others  were  treated 
with  the  same  barbarity.  And  the  men  who  did 
this  wore  called  soldiers  1  The  daughters  of 
William  Shelton,  a  man  of  wealth  and  highly  re- 
spectable, were  requested  by  some  of  the  ofiacers 
to  play  and  sing  for  them.  They  played  and 
sanj;  a  few  National  airs. ;  Keith  learned  of  it, 
and  ordered  that  the  ladies  be  placed  under  ar- 
rest and  sent  to  the  guardhouse,  where  they  re- 
mained all  ni^ht 

Old  Mrs.  bailie  Moore,  seventy  years  of  age, 
was  whipped  with  hickory  rods  till  the  blood  ran 
in  streams  down  her  back  to  the  ground  ;  and  ^ 
perpetrators  of  this  were  clothed  in  the  habili- 
ments of  rebellion,  and  bore  the  name  of  soldiers  1 

One  woman,  who  had  an  infant  five  or  six 
weeks  old,  was  tied  in  the  snow  to  a  tree,  her 
child  placed  in  the  doorway  in  her  sight,  and,  as 
she  knew  about  the  seizure  of  the  salt,  both  her* 
self  and  her  child  were  allowed  to  perish.  Ser- 
geant N.  B.  D.  Jay,  of  Capt  ReynoMs*  com- 
pany, and  Lieut.  Iv.  M.  Deever  assisted  their 
men  in  the  execution  of  the  hellish  outrages. 
Houses  were  burned  and  torn  down.  All  kinds 
of  projMsrty  were  destroyed  or  carried  off.  All  the 
women  and  children  of  the  Union  men  who  were 
shot,  and  of  those  who  escaped,  were  ordered .  to 
General  Alfred  £2.  Jackson's  headquarters  at 
Jonesboro,'  to  be  sent  'through  the  lines  by  way 
of  Knoxville.  When  the  first  of  them  arrived  at 
tliis  place,  the  officer  in  charge  applied  to  Gen. 
Donelson  (formerly  Speaker  of  tne  House  of 
Representatives  at  Nashville)  to  know  by  which 
route  they  should  be  sent  from  there,  whether  by 
Cumberland  Gap  or  Nashville.  Gen.  Donelson 
immediately  directed  them  to  be  released  and 
sent  homo,  saying  that  such  a  thing  was  unknown 
in  civilized  countries.  They  were  then  sent 
home,  and  all  the  refugees  met  on  the  road  were 
also  turned  back. 

On  the  ISth  of  February,  1863,  a  squad  of 
soldiers  wore  sent  to  conscript  James  McUollum, 
of  Green  county,  Tennessee,  a  very  respectable^ 
industrious  man  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  ace. .. 
They  found  him  feeding  his  cattie.  When  ne 
saw  some  of  them  he  ran  to  the  back  of  his  bam, 
and,  without  haltinff  or  attemptins;  to  arrest  him, 
one  of  them  shot  oim  through  tne  neck,  killing 
him  instantly.  His  three  little  children,  who  saw 
it,  ran  to  the  hou«e  and  told  their  mother ;  she 
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<mi  wnnpog  hat  haad*  ia  wa^puAk^  and 
fenMOMAg  with  terror  Aod  ^amoMy, 

11m»  iZMmn  wen  «tliog  npoo  the  fence. 
The/  launched  jii  her  ajsooy,  mmI  taid  they  had 
oalf  kilM  ^a  thtaomTorj,"  The  nmraered 
autfi  wai  Utpdy  eiteeined  by  hk  neighban,  aad 
wm  a  firm  ifrikia  maiL 

In  April  Uufty  two  rebel  toldseri  named  Wood 
'aod  Igoole  went  to  the  hooie  o€  Mra  Ruth  Ann 
Rhea,  living  on  the  waten  of  Lick  Creek  county, 
to  confcrifit  her  ton*  The  old  ladj^  waa  par- 
tially tUsTdti^isd ;  f}«e  eonunandeil  the  folilieni  to 
hMve  her  hr>uM$,  aiul  raiaed  a  atick  to  atrike  one 
Of  tlusifL  lie  told  her  if  abe  atruck  him,  he 
woukl  run  her  through  with  hia  baronet ;  ahe  gave 
the  blow,  and  he  aliot  lier  tliroush  tlie  breaat 

In  tlie  fame  month,  Jeine  rrice,  an  old  man 
dxty  yeara  of  age,  two  nont  and  two  nephewa, 
were  arnsited  in  Johnnon  county,  Tenncaiee, 
bordering  on  Virginia,  by  Col  Fouke't  cavalry, 
coffiponed  oi'TenDeaiee  and  North  Carolina  men. 
Tbiy  were  takun  to  Aith  county,  North  Carolina, 
to  be  triifd  for  iliMJoyalty  to  Juffenion  Davia  &  Co. 
The  old  man  hiul  been  previou»l  v  arreated,  taken 
to  Knoxville,  tried  and  acquitteu. 

When  the  Ave  pnMiieni  arrived  in  Ash  coun- 
ty, a  gro|urery  keeper  proi>oaed  to  treat  Foukc'a 
men  to  eight  gallons  of  orandy  if  they  would 
hang  the  old  man^  bis  sons  and  nephews,  without 
triah  lite  bargain  was  struck,  and  the  five  un- 
fiirtunate  men  were  hangoil  without  further  cere- 
mony. The  brandy  was  furnished,  and  some  of 
it  drank  before  the  tragedy,—  the  rest  afterward. 

And  it  is  upon  the  graves  of  such  martyrs,  up- 
on the  basis  of  such  damning  acts  of  barbarity, 
that  the  independence  of  a  Southern  Confedera- 
cy Is  to  bo  established?  The  blood  of  these 
muitler6d  men,  women,  and  children,  anpoals  to 
heaven  against  such  a  consummation,  lleail  this 
bloodv  I'ucord  of  inhuman  fiendish  slaughter,  vo 
snivelling  iympathizerH^  and  ask  yourselves  if  the 
vengiumuo  of  a  just  Goil  must  not,  sooner  or  later, 
blast  the  hojies  and  schemes  of  such  enemies  of 
tlieir  race.  Js  it  [^»ossible  that  an  inexorable  idol, 
demanding  such  rivers  of  innocent  blood,  can  bo 
long  worsliipimd  in  the  liuht  of  the  nineteenth 
century?  Vorbid  It  Cioill  Forbid  it,  all  ye 
mighty  hosts  of  heaven  1  Christianity  cries  out 
ai{ainst  it.  American  honor  deiimnds  that  the  mon- 
strosity be  cost  into  names  and  destroyed  forever. 

All  the  blessed  memories  of  the  past;  all  the 
glorious  anticipations  of  the  future,  call  upon  the 
noble  ]mtriu(s  of  the  Union  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  theM)  uiartyrs  to  the  cause  ol'  fi-cedom  and  na- 
tionality. —  McmphU  liulletin. 


'  Qbnkhal  IUno'8  Last  Words. -^  Wien 
General  lleno  fell,  Cion  Sturgos  was  within  a  few 
junls  of  him.  Ho  was  in  coumiand  of  the  di- 
vUioa  formerly  cammandoil  by  Reno,  increaaod 
liY  soveral  now  regiments,  and  the  men  had  iiist 
(minguished  themselves  in  driving  the  rebels 
lV\im  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Riilgo.  These  gen- 
e«i^  were  bosom  (Viends;  had  been  cUa»matea 
U  W<M  l^iiat,  and  graduated  together.    \iVhen 


Reno  fen,  Stargea  ran  to  his  aasiatance,  had  hm 
picked  np,  and  said:  ^Jease,  are  yoa  badlv 
wounded }"  To  which  he  replied,  **  Yea,  Sam, 
I  am  a  dead  man."  General  Storges  had  bin 
placed  upon  a  litter  and  carried  to  the  rear, 
where  he  died  in  an  hour.  Hia  Ust  worda,  befive 
leaving  the  battle-field  were,  ^'Boya,  I  can  be 
with  yoo  no  longer  in  body,  but  I  am  with  yoo  ia 
spirit.* 


TUS  SOUTHERN   CROSS. 

Flivo  wide  each  ibid,  brare  flag  nniolled 

In  all  thy  breaddi  and  length  1 
Float  out  nnfuricd,  and  show  the  world 

A  new-born  nation's  strenj^h. 
Thou  dost  not  ware  all  bright  and  brare 

In  holiday  attire ; 
'Mid  cannon  chimes  a  thoosand  times 

Baptised  in  blood  and  firo. 

No  silken  toy  to  flaunt  in  joy, 

When  careless  shouts  are  heard : 
Where  thou  art  borne  all  scathed  and  torn, 

A  nation's  heart  is  stirred. 
Whore  lialf^rlad  groups  of  toil-worn  troops. 

Are  marchin*;  to  tlie  wars, 
Wliat  grateful  tears  and  heartfelt  cheers 

Salute  thy  cross  of  stars  1 

Then  ne'er  hast  seen  the  pomp  and  sheen. 

The  pageant  of  a  court ; 
Or  masquerade  of  war's  parade, 

When  fields  are  fought  in  sport ; 
But  thou  know'rit  well  the  hatdo  yell 

From  which  thy  focmcn  reel, 
When  down  the  stoops  resistless  leaps 

A  sea.  of  Southern  steel. 

Thou  know'st  the  storm  of  balls  that  swana 

In  dense  and  hurtling  fight, 
When  thy  crossed  bars,  a  hlaze  of  stars, 

Plunge  headlong  through  the  fighc ; 
y/licro  tliott'rt  unfurled  aro  tlnckost  buried 

The  thunderbolts  of  war ; 
And  thou  ait  mot  with  loudest  throat 

Of  cannon  from  afar. 

For  tliee  is  told  the  merchant's  gold ; 

The  planter's  harvests  fall : 
Thine  is  tho  gain  of  hand  and  brain. 

And  tho  heart's  wealth  of  all. 
For  thee  each  heart  has  borne  to  part 

With  what  it  holdi  most  dear ; 
Through  all  tho  land  no  woman's  band     ^ 

lias  staid  one  volunteer. 

Though  from  thy  birth  outlawed  on  eartli, 

B^  older  nations  spumed, 
Their  full-^rown  fame  may  dread  tlie  nMci 

Thy  infancy  has  earned. 
For  thou  dost  flood  the  land  with  bluod, 

And  sweop  tho  seas  with  fire ; 
And  all  tho  earth  applauds  the  worth 

Of  deeds  thou  dost  inspiro  I 

Thy  stainless  field  shall  emphre  wield, 

bupi^eine  from  sea  to  sea, 
And  proudly  shine  the  honored  sign 

Of  peoples  yet  to  be. 
When  thou  shalt  grace  the  hard-won  plaos 

The  nations  grudge  thee  now. 
No  land  shall  show  to  friend  or  foe 

A  nobler  flag  than  thoii. 
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Grant  and  thb  Politician.  —  A  certain 
western  Colonel  in  Major-General  Grant's  army, 
took  advantage  of  a  sick-furlough  to  canvass  for 
a  nomination  to  Congress.  On  application  for  an 
extension  of  his  furlough.  Gen.  Grant  wrote  on 
hack  of  it,  as  follows : 

"  If  Col.  is  ahle  to  travel  over  his  dis- 


and  accoD^plished  3roung  officer,  who  served  aD 
through,  from  Yorktown  to  Petorsburg,  and  for 
nearly  two  years  on  the  staff  of  M^or  Crenerai 
Humphreys. 

About  a  mile  out  we  halt  The  Captain  io- 
qtjulur.  "  Kow  I  begin  to  feel  at  home.  Let  ne 
take  an  observation,  as  these  fences  were  not 


trict  to  electioneer  for  Congress,  he  is  able  to  be  here  thefi.  All  right  I've  got  it  now.  Do  you 
with  his  regiment,  and  he  is  hereby  ordered  to  see  that  big  walnut  on  the  rid^  over  there? 
join  it  immediately,  or  be  dismissed  fitMn  the  eer-  That  was  Gen.  Humphrey's  headauarters  on  the 
Vice."  morning  of  Thursday,  July  2d.    Almost  worn  out 

^-...^  with  hard  march;ug,  I  was  aroused  from  my  wearv 

.  T     w       f     vi  a         ^        bivouac  at  daylight  and  ordered  to  po^t  CoL 

Abraham  LiikJoln's  First  Spreoh.-  Tilghman's  re^i^nt-the  Twcntyrixth  Penn. 
Pre«dent  Lincoln  m^e  bis  maiden  meeeh  in  ,ylv»nia- on  picket  along  here.  Later  b  the 
Sangamon  county,  at  Pappwille  (or  ttichland)  ^^^  Uv,  right  of  our  divimoS.  Carr'a  brigade,  held 
m  tfie  year  1832.  He  wa.  then  a  Whig,  anJ  wa.  j^,,  bVick  house.  Further  down  wm  posted 
a  candidate  for  the  legislature  of  this  State.  The  Xuinb-ill's  battery.  There,  below  that  bam, 
8|>oo<:h  was  sharp  and  soiisiblo.  To  understand  ,j^  ^j^^j^  j,^„,  '.,  ,„j  „„,  fy^hor  toward  our 
why  It  was  so  short,  tlie  following  facts  will  show :  ^,^  ^^  batteries  of  Bimey's  division,  under  lAv- 
First,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  youna  man,  say  twon-  „grton.  Smith,  Randolph,  CUrk,  and  Window, 
tjr-two  years  of  age,  and  timid.    Secondly,  his  j  ^^^tj^^  j^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j,^^,^ 

fnends  and  opponens,  in  the  joint  d«cusBion  had  ^^^  beautifuUy.  AH  suffered  fei^ully- See- 
rolled  the  sun  nearly  down.  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  ,  .,  ;,!,  f  He  had  ha«lly  amanor  horse 
that  It  was  not  a  proper  time  to  discuss  the  nnes-  ,^^  gta„'di„„  ^j  was  himself  severely  wounded, 
tions  fully,  and  hence  he  cut  his  remarks  short  ,j^  ^^  »  ga'lan*  officer,  and  had'risen  from 
Probably  the  other  candidate  had  wholly  exhaust,  j,,^  ^^^^  >^^^  -^  „^  .„,„  ^^^^  ^^,,^ 
ed  die  subjecto  under  discussion.  The  time,  ac-  ,  ^^^^  ^^  g^j  ^^^  apple-tree  which  served 
cording  to  W.H.Herndons  informant- who  „  ^  rendezvous  during  the  day  for  us  stall 
has  kindly  furnished  this  valuable  reminiscence  officers  and  our  orderlies.  At  one  period,  stand- 
for  US-was  1832,  It  may  have  been  1834.  ITie  ■  „„j„,  j^  ^ja,  Captains  Humphreys  and 
President  ived  at  that  time  with  James  A.  Hern-  w^ciellan,  a  shell  oxploied  in  the  Uee,  killing 
don,  at  ba,lem,  Sangamon  county,  who  heard  the  j,^  „f  ^  onlerlies,  besides  striking  n^ 
speech,  talked  about  It,  and  knows  the  report  to  ^„^„  WeTund  the  tree -its  limbs  weii 
l»  wircct.  1  ho  si>coch  which  was  characteristic  ,i,„ttercd,  and  the  top  entu^ly  gone, 
of  the  man,  was  as  follows:                                         «  About  2  o'clock  the  whole  TKid  Corps  moved 

•'Gentlkmkk,  Fellow-citizens:  I  pre-  out  in  line-of-baUle  over  the  open  groun^l,  and  • 
sume  you  all  know  who  I  «>V  ^•?  .^Tk  •»«»«  magiiificent  spectacle  of  « Uving  valor  roU- 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited  by  j  ^"^^  foe,' I  {lever  witnessed.  Away  over 
many  fnends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  legis-  ^^^j^^j  ,,are  spot  of  rising  ground  the  rebels  had 
lature.  My  pohUcs  are  short  and  sweet,  like  an  .^^^  j^^  fiatterics,  wfth  which  they  enfiladed 
M  woman  $  dancer  I  am  in  favor  of  a  National  {,„,  ^,,„,,  ,;  ^j  .  .seeping  it  from  left  to 
Bank.  I  am  ">  favor  of  the  internal  improve-  ^  ^t  Lonll  how  they  pi4ed  it  into  us  I 
ment  system,  and  a  high  protecuve  tariff.  These  i^nggtreefs  infantry  deboichVd  from  those  woods, 
are  mv  sentiments  andjwlitical  ?""«•?,'»•  If  a„d  in  a  shorts  time  all  around  where  we  are 
elected,  I^shall  be  thaukful ;  if  not,  it  will  be  all  .Ending  -  to  the  right,  left  and  in  front-  along 
the  same.  ^Iijg  fg^^^  through  that  peach  orchard,  away  down 

I  toward  Itound  Top,  for  hours  the  battle  raged. 

General  Sickles  was  wounded  near  that  large 

The  Battlk-Field  or  Gbtttsbueo. — I  bam.  How  well  I  remember  this  spot  of  ground, 
have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Gettysburg  It  was  here,  behind  that  stone-fence,  that  I  had 
and  if  you  choose  to  accompany  me  in  a  long  been  ordered  to  post  Colonel  Bnrling's  brigade, 
ramble  over  the  field  and  hear  what  a  partic-  On  my  way  back,  I  passed  the  One  Hundred  and 
ipant  in  the  battle  has  to  say,  well  and  cood.  Fourteenth  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  then  com-. 
In  the  main,  '*  I  tell  the  story  as  'twas  torn  to  manded  by  my  brother,  Lieut.  CoL  F.  F.  CtevA- 
me ;  "  but  it  is  hard  to  sar  anything  new  upon  a  da.  It  had  just  been  ordered  to  an  advanced 
theme  ali-eady  hackneyed.  You  newspaper  peo-  position  beyond  the  road.  I  rode  up  and  shook 
pie  have,  I  know,  what  most  people  have,  a  hor-  nands  with  hipi.  '  Good-by,  Fred,  look  out  for 
ror  of —  long  articles ;  therefore,  "  for  fear  your  yourself;  you  are  going  into  a  hot  place,  and  are 
readers  shoulu  grow  skittish,"  you  have  my  full  suro  to  catch  ib'  So  it  turned  out.  The  Dim 
permission  to  abbreviate,  expunge,  or  omit,  at  Hundred  and  fourteenth,  in  connection  with  the 
rour  pleasure.  Assuming  this  article,  then,  to  Sixty-eighth  Pennsylvania,  CoL  Trippin,  had  a 
nave  CM^aped  the  fato  of  your  waste-paper  basket,  bloody  ught  of  it,  and  lost  heavily.  My  brother 
Hart  with  me  on  this  fine  November  morning,  out  and  his  brigade  commander,  Gen.  Graham,  wore 
on  the  Emmettsburg  road.  For  our  companion  and  both  taken  prisoners,  the  latter  severely  wounded. 
Huide  we  have  Captain.  A  F.  Cavada,  a  gallant  I  never  saw  the  rebels  fight  with  such  diabolical 
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Airy.  The  mcMt  nmrderous  fire  —  canister, 
shrapnol,  and  musketry  — *  was  poured  Into  their 
faf^es  as  it  wore,  but  nothing  stopped  them.  The 
Third  Corps,  tJiose  heroes  of  Chancellorsville, 
and  other  bloody  fields,  led  by  Bimey,  Hum- 
phreys, De  Trobriand,  Ward,  Graham  and  Carr 
—  never  foucht  more  heroically." 

A  word  oi  criticism  here.  At  one  period  of 
the  battle,  Birney,  being  hard  pressed  called  up- 
on Gen.  SykhSf  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps, 
for  assistance.  Sykes  had  been  ordered  to  sup- 
port the  Th'.rd  if  called  upon,  but  he  ret*imed  for 
answer  that  he  <*  would  bo  up  in  time  —  that  his 
men  wore  tired  and  were  making  coO'ee!" 
They  dirl  come  up  in  about  an  hour^  and,  says 
Gen.  Warren,  in  his  testimony,  *»  the  troops  un- 
der General  Sykes  arrived  barely  in  time  to 
save  T:ound  Top,  and  they  had  a  very  desperate 
fight  to  hold  it."  And  again  of  the  operations 
next  day.  **  When  the  repulse  took  place.  Gen. 
Meade  intended  to  move  ibrward  and  assault 
the  enemy  in  turn,  lie  ordered  an  advance  of 
the  Fiflh  Corps,  but  it  was  carried  on  so  slowly  that 
it  did  not  amount  to  much,  if  anything."  Gen. 
Geofge  Sykes  is  a  brave  man,  but  entirely  **  too 
slow,"  so  at  least  Gen.  Grant  seemed  to  think, 
for  in  the  8ubsu<iucnt  reorganization  of  the  Army 
of  tlie  Potomac,  the  services  of  "  Tardy  George," 
No.  2,  were  di:»peiised  with.  The  Fiflh,  as  a  corps, 
has  a  glorious  record,  and  never  failed  to  fight 
bravely  when  projierly  handled. 

To  resume  the  captain's  narrative.  *'  As  the 
afternoon  wore  on  the  pressure  became  great- 
er and  greater,  until  at  last  our  whole  corps, 
with  the  exception  of  Carr's  brigade  and  a  few 
other  regiments,  was  hurled  down  the  slope, 
broken  and  discomfited,  the  rebels  following  in 
hot  pursuit.  Our  losses  wei*e  frightful.  In  our 
division,  of  5,000  men,  our  loss  was  nearly  2,000." 
*^  Well,  Captain,  you  saw  most  of  the  heavy 
fighting  done  by  this  army,  tell  me,  were  you 
ever  in  a  hotter  place  than  this?  "  "  Never  out 
once  —  and  Uiat  reminds  me  of  a  little  story. 
In  the  attack  upon  the  enemy's  position  at  the 
first  Fredericksburg,  our  division  was  ordered  to 
stoim  the  heights.  As  we  were  preparing  to 
au>ve,  Gen.  ifumphreys  —  always  a  very  polite 
man  —  turned  round  to  his  staff,  and  in  his 
blandest  manner  remarked,  *  Young  gentle- 
men, I  intend  to  lead  this  assault,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company.' 
Of  course,  the  invitation  was  too  polite  to  be  de- 
clined. That  was  the  roughest  place  I, ever  was 
in,  and  I  can't  conceive,  even  to  this  da^,  how 
any  of  us  ever  got  back  alive.  Our  division 
lost  nearly  ], 100  men  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
In  this  clump  of  bushes  my  horse  received  a  sec- 
ond wound,  and  fell  dead  under  me.  I  managed 
to  scramble  over  the  ridge,  where  our  men  were 
being  rallied,  and  soon  iSler  the  sun  went  down 
and  the  rebels  were  beaten  back  beyond  the  road. 

^  Capt.  Chester,  of  our  military  family,  was 
peea  to  go  down  in  the  melde  and  after  niglit-i'all 
a  party  started  out  in  search  of  him.  We  found. 
him  near  that  large  fiat  rock,  alive,  but  grievous- 
ly woanded.  His  liorse  and  faithful  orderly  both 
'kit  .         ■■..■..•■'     . '  ,  • 
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lay  dead  beaido  him,  and  aoroas  lus  le^i  a 
rebel  soldier,  whom  he  had  killed  with  his  revolv- 
er, while  in  the  act  of  plundering  him  of  his 
wisitch.  He  was  taken  up  tenderiy,  and  cooTey- 
ed  tcTthe  hospital  on  Rock  Creek  where  he  died 
next  day. 

**  Wim  heavy  hearts  we  now  set  about  thetadi 
of  burying  such  of  our  poor  fellows  as  were 
within  reach.  Always  the  saddest  of  a  soldiei'i 
duties,  it  was  peculiarly  so  upon  this  occasion,  for 
all  felt  that  the  rising  son  would  bring  with  it  a 
re])etition  of  thb  day^s  horroi*s,  and  that,  perhaps, 
at  this  hour  to-morrow,  some  comrade  might  do 
pcrfoiining  this  same  sad  oilice  for  us. 

"  '  Few  and  short  vrcre  the  prayers  we  said. 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrcw, 
As  wo  stcadmstly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead» 
And  bitterly  thought  on  the  womno,  *  " 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  paid  a  visi(  to  Mr. 
Shertey's  house,  where  we  were  most  hospitably 
received.  I'hLs  house  stands  about  the  centre  of 
the  tield  and  is  riddled  from  garret  to  basement. 
Traces  of  tlie  conflict  are  to  be  seen  on  every 
side,  including  the  last  resting-place  of  many  poor 
Southerners.  I^Ir.  Slierfey's  bam  was  burnt  dur- 
ing the  fight,  and  some  of  the  wounded  who 
sought  refuse  there  perished  in  the  flames. 
"  These,"  said  Mi's.  Sherfey,  producing  some  tin 
cans,  **  contain  peaches  tliat  were  growing  in  our 
orchard  over  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  These 
are  mi/  trophies.*^  In  the  front  garden  grdws  the 
beautiful  shrub  kngwn  as  the  **  burning  bush," 
luxuriant  with  its  crop  of  bright  red  hemes,  ty- 
pical of  the  blood  shed  at  its  roots.  **  Take  some 
of  the  berries  with  you  and  plant  them,"  said  the 
kind  ol(j  lady ;  "  they  will  grow  anywhere,  and 
will  b^  pleasant  mementos  of  Gettysburg." 

We  next  made  our  way  to  Little  llound  Top, 
where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Colonel 
Batcheldcr.  This  gentleman  is  engaged  in  col- 
lecting the  details  of  the  battle,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  produce  a  book  of  equal  interest  with  his 
great  map.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  him  say  that  he 
intends  uesignating  this  as  '*  Weed's  Hill,"  in 
honor  of  the  general  who  fell  on  its  tOp.  Honor 
the  memory  of  the  brave  man  in  some  other  way, 
Colonel,  but  don't  seek  to  change  this  name.  As 
**  Little  Hound  Top,"  it  has  ali-eatly  |Kissed  into 
history,  and  so  it  will  be  known  forever.  There 
are  few  finer  views  of  the  whole  field  than  firom 
this  point,  and  here  took  place  the  closest  and 
most  sanguinary  fighting  ot  Thursday.  In  front 
and  to  the  right  the  1  ifth  Cor])s  had  a  heavy 
tiling  of  it.  On  the  height  fought  two  of  ifa« 
nob&st  soldiers  of  the  army,  Vincent  and  fiice. 
The  foiTuer  laid  down  his  lilb  here,  the  latter  at 
Spottsvlvania  the  year  after.  All  the  little  stone 
walls  thrown  up  bet^veen  the  huge  boulders  are 
still  here.  In  fact,  nothing  is  changeA  Would 
that  this  could  be  said  of  other  parts  of  the  field. 
Inscriptions  ujion  the  rocks  mark  the  bpots  where 
Vincent  and  Ilazlett  fell.  Here,  too,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-five,  fell  tliat  accomplished 
soldier  Col.  O'Rourke  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fortieth  New  York.    Graduating  at  th^  head  ol  ^ 
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his  daas,  two  yens  before,  he  was  at  once  a»- 
ngned  to  duty  in  tiie  field,  and  soon  became  dis- 
tingaished  for  his  reckless  and  impetuous  courage. 
He  was  struck  while  mounted  upon  a  rock  g^- 
lanUy  animating  his  men.  Fortunately,  the  ex- 
treme left  was  held  by  that  splendid  regiment 
the  Twentieth  Maine,  then  under  the  command 
of.  Col.  Chamberlam,  afterwards  one  of  Sheri- 
dsLn's  heroes  of  the  Five  Forks.  Firing  awapr 
their  last  cartridge,  Chamberlain  ordered  hie 
regiment  to  chaige  down  the  hill,  and  succeeded 
in  clearing  its  sides  with  the  bayoneL  The  re- 
markable Icd^  of  rocks  known  as  the  **  Devil's 
Den,"  directly  opposite  Round  Top,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy^i  sharpshooters,  one  of 
whom  had  a  safe  position  witnin  the  cleft  and 
picked  off  our  m^n  with  fatal  accuracy.  The 
tkce  of  the  boulder  behind  which  he  la^  is  cov- 
ered with  marks  of  the  minies  sent  at  him.  One 
even  "  went  for  him  "  clean  through  the  crevice, 
but  missed.  lie  was  fitlally  dislodged  by  a  charge 
and  escaped  through  an  opening  to  the  rear. 
Seven  muskets,  it  is  said,  were  found  in  his 
hiding  place.  There  is  room  enough  for  ^fty. 
On  the  slope  in  front  of  his  den  lie  bleach- 
ing the  bones  of  rebel  dead,  washed  out  bv  the 
raTns.  The .  scene  of  Crawford's  charge,  with  our 
superb  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  was  to  the  ri^ht 
and  in  front  of  Little  Round  Top.  Brigadier 
General  Zook  and  Colonel  Jefiards--- the  latter 
of  the  Fourth  Michigan  —  were  killed  in  the 
field  beyond.  Colonel  JefFards  was  killed  by^  a 
bayonet-thrust,  while  gallantly  holding  up  with 
Us  own  hands  the  colors  of  his  regiment  Kear 
that  ploughed  field,  charging  at  tlie  head  of  his 
brave  *'  Bucktails,"  fell  our  Chester  county 
neighbor,  Col.  Frederick  Taylor.  No  death  ui 
4ie  whole  army  was  more  sincerely  mourned. 

"  Many  the  ways  that  lead  to  donjih,  bat  few 
Grandly ;  and  one  alone  is  glor/s  gate. 
Standing  wherever  free  men  dare  their  fate. 
Determined,  as  tiioa  vxxi,  to  die — or  do  I  *\ 

We  now  proceed  along  the  line  held  by  us  on 
Friday,  Colonel  B.  politely  acting  as  guide.  In 
that  little  grove,  close  to  our  lines,  fell  the  rebel 
General  fiarksdale  on  Tliursday.  This  violent, 
brawling  rebel  started  in  search  of"  Aw  rights^ 
and  this  little  pile  of  stones  here  marks  the  spot 
where  he  is  presumed  to  have /bui(2  thev/L  It  is 
said  that  he  was  drunk  when  he  started  on  the 
charse,  and  this  may  account  for  his  headion<i;, 
reckless  bravery.  True  or  not,  "  tlie  story's  still 
extant.*^  Here  in  the  tliickest  of  the  fight,  ex- 
posing himself  like  a  common  soldier,  the  gal- 
lant Hancock  received  his  wound.  That  ad- 
vanced line  of  works  was  held  by  the  Vermont 
brigade.  It  was  conunanded  by  Gen.  Stannard, 
who  subsequently  gave  an  arm  to  the  cause  on 
the  James.  A  pile  of  knapsacks,  just  as  they 
were  uuslung,  still  lie  mouldering  here, —  on  one 
the  inscription  "  Sixteenth  Vermont "  is  still  vis- 
ible. Even  now  the  debris  of  battle — hats, 
shoes,  cartridce-boxes,  bayonet-scabbards,  can- 
teens, &C. — Tie  scattered  all  over  the  field. 
Next  we  come  to  the  po^ntion  held  by  the  '*  Phil- 
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a4elphia  Brigade,"  composed  of  the  Sizty-niDti' 

—  "Paddy  Owens'  regulars ;"  the  Seventy- 
second,  Baxtor^s  Zouaves,  and  that  splendid 
fighlang  regiment,  the  Seventy-first,  or  Cafirtimia, 
commanded  originally  b/  tlie  lamented  Baker, 
and  subsequentTy  by  our  fellow-townsmen,  Col* 
onelstlohn  Marxoe  and  R.  Penn  Smith.  This 
brigade  ^-  vetetan  fighters,  e  rery  man  of  them  — 
was  led  vpps  this  occarion  by  a  gallant  New  York- 
er,  Brigadier-Generai  Webb,  and  nobly  was  the 
honor  of  both  cities  sustained.  Would  thai  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  particularize  all  the  oi^ 
panijations  conspicuous  for  courage  and  conduct 
in  this  great  battle,  but  that  would  be  to  mentaon 
almost  every  remment,  battery  and  squadron  en- 
gaged. From  here  we  have  an  excellent  view 
of  Seminary  Ridge,  the  line  of  woods^  whence 
the  rebels  issued  and  the  beautiful  level  fields 
over  which  they  swept  in  their  grand  charge. 
This  certainly  is  the  most  ma^ificent  battle-field 
in  the  world.  The  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance 
and  Mont  Smnt  Jean  in  some  respects  resem- 
ble our  Cemetery  and  Seminary  Riclges,  with  the 
same  gentle,  undulating  valley  intervening;  but 
at  Waterloo  the  principal  road  runs  at  right  an- 
gles, while  here,  parallel  with  the  position,  opeak- 
ing  of  the  bombardment  whicn  precedea  ti^e 
charge,  that  experienced  soldier,  General  Han- 
cock, says :  "  It  was  the  most  terrific  cannonade 
I  ever  witnessed,  and  the  most  prolonged."  A 
rebel  eye-witness  describing  it,  says:  "I  have 
never  yet  heard  such  tremendous  artillery  firing. 
The  very  earth*  shook  beneath  our  feet,  and  the 
bills  and  rocks  seemed  to  reel  like  a  drunken 
man.  For  one  hour  and  a  half  this  most  terrific 
firing  was  continued,  during  which  time  the 
shrieking  of  shells,  the  crash  of  falling  timber,  the 
fragments  of  rock  fiying  through  the  air^  shatter^ 
edii*om  the  cliffs  by  solid-shot;  the  heavy  mut<- 
terings  from  the  valley  between  the  opposing 
armies,  the  splash  of  bursting  shrapnel,  and  the 
neighing  of  wounded  artillery  horses,  made  the 
same  terribly  grand  and  sublime."  After  this  came 
the  charge.  Our  eighty  guns,  planted  on  the 
crest  from  Cemetery  Hill  to  Round  Top,  "  vol- 
ley'd  and  thunder^,"  and,  when  the  infantry 
joined  in  the  chorus,  so  terrible  was  the  fire  that 
tore  through  them  that  the  rebel  columns  pre- 
sented the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  playing  at  "  leap-frog  J "  In  spite  of 
every  effort,  the  flower  of  Lee's  veterans,  direct- 
ed by  tried  leaders  such*  as  Gamett,  Armstead. 
Kemper,  Wright,  Posey  and  Mahone,  failed  in 
carr}'ing  our  position,  although  at  one  or  two 
points  uiey  charged  up  to,  and  even  nver  it 
"  What  other  than  StnOhem  troops  would  have 
made  that  chaige?"  Ay,  sir,  but  what  other 
than  Northern  would  have  met  and  repulsed  it  ? 
Northern  endurance,  upon  this  occasion  was  too 
much  for  Southern  impetuodty  and  dash.  "  There 
swung  the  Dins  agiunst  the  palm,'*  In  the  bloody 
ruck  nundreds  of  their  best  officers  went  down. 
It  was  the  turning  point  of  the  grand  drama,  and 
with  the  sun,  on  that  third  day  of  July,  went 
down  the  sun  cf  "  the  Confederacy  "forever  t  Al* 
though  knowr  as  -*  Pic  ret  Vs  ohars®,"  Gen.  Qnt 
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duii  Fickett  hnwidf  wm  oot  in  it;  Be  deaerihes 
ton  M  »  eiMVse,  brocai  fellour,  and  «j9  he  treats 
fid  Imh  wkb  the  fmttest  inhmnanrty  after  die 
fettttie,  wlKliC  tpoimited,  «Bd  »  pmMier  ia  Ui 
kuMliu  TWr  reM  eorpe  dMonaiMien  either  did 
£d  MC  expose  ihgmaerrea  m  fneij  m  tmr  ofwn, 
or  tliey  kid  better  lodcy  for  lUMie  wer»  Ibc;  wkiist 
we  loit  eike,  fEej«i>lda,  k3ied ;  and  twis  Ifaiigock 
•Ad  fUkkek,  wiMotlenl  Tbe  ilorj  tnid  la  BZiKsk' 
00m/,  bf  Cd.  FreetiwwrtW,  of  die  Rridib  '"'T* 
whowaf  pment  a^ij  beSp  to  explam  k.  He 
Miya,  diat  earned  eway  by  exeitement,  be  nabed 
Dp  to  L4>nincr«<t,  who  waa  atnng  on  a  fenee 
**  qdied/  whitteriing  a  fCiefc,"  whibt  walebfii^  die 
^harn^y  ami  laid,  **Gea.  Lmipcreet,  im't  dna 
ffplemlfd;  I  wooldn't  ba^re  aaawsd  it  Ibr  di^ 
world?*  •*The  d— I  joo  woaUlii%* replied  Looc- 
Kreet ;  **  wbj,  don't  yoq  see  we  are  getting;  lick- 
ed like  h— Ir  We  DOW  emeMd  die  Balti- 
more pike,  caning  on  oor  waj  at  tbe  imall 
frame  bailding,  on  tbe  Tanejtown  road,  used  aa 
the  bcaiW]iiartera  &(  (ien.  Meade  on  Friday. 
Thia  will  always  be  a  pmnt  of  great  interest. 
The  house  is  sadly  shattered,  and  tbe  poor 
widow  who  owns  it  complaina  birteriy  </  her 
losses.  **  When  I  came*  home,  my  boose  was  all 
orer  blood ;  tbe  'sogers'  took  awar  all  my  corer- 
iits  and  quilts,  two  tons  of  bay,  they  spiUd  my 
ipring,  roy  apple-trees  and  every  dhuf,"  She 
«ays  a  couple  oi  hundred  dollars  would  be  a  great 
help  to  lier,  and  thinks  she  ibookJ  get  it  frooi  soiii«- 
veres,"  Bare  enoagh,  why  ikaiUdn^t  tbe  poor 
woman  get  it?  In  the  garden  of  a  cottage  in  tbe 
little  village  of  Waterloo  tbe  visitor  is  shown  tbe 
monument  erected  over  the  ^larqnis  ci  Anglo- 
lea's  leg,  and  tlie  poor  peasant  has  made  quite  a 
little  fortune  by  exbiliiting  the  boot  cut  from  the 
leg,  and  the  table  upon  which  tbe  amputation 
was  performed.  This  hint  mijxbt  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  a  more  enterprising  person,  but  I 
(iouDt  it  this  poor,  old,  frowsy  German  wonuin 
will  ever  profit  by  it  To  the  right  of  Cemetery 
Hill  was  stationed  the  battery  so  furiously  as- 
saulted by  IlaysT  brigade  of  Louisiana  Tigers. 
The  lunettes  and  traverses  remain  undisturbed 
and  grass-grown.  • 

The  little  eminence' in  fWmt  was  beld,  and 
with  distin^islied  honor,  by  that  conscientious 
and  patriotic 'soldier,  Brigadier-Gen«  Wadsworth. 
The  works  thrown  up  by  our  men  on  Gulp's  Hill 
are  still  to  bo  seen,  exeent  such  portion  of  the 
timber  as  is  being  remove<l  by  the  owner  of  the 
ground.  Only  tliink  of  tb»  !ur«anness  c^  the  man 
who  is  pulling  to  pieces  these  monuments,  and 
convertiiig  the  timoer  into  fence-rails  and  cohI- 
wood  I  The  effect  of  the  furious  fire  poured  upon 
Ewcll's  swarming  columns  is  visible  enouglu 
Hardly  a  rock  or  a  tree  in  front  of  these  works 
hii  escaped,  lilany  of  the  trees  are  covered  and 
learred  with  bulleU  as  high  as  fifty  feet  from  the 
mond.  There  was  **  wild,"  as  well  as  deadly 
Sioodng  here  on  that  fearfbl  Thursday  night 
aed  early  Friday  morning.  Along  this  rouch, 
r  bill  fought  our  own  Geary,  and  that  aia- 
'  *  ^    Rhode    Islander,    Brigadier  Gener- 


al Gnum,  Five  montba  after,  at  tbe 
nwinisht  name  of  Wanatdiie,  in  LoekoigC'  Yal- 
ley,  ttia  indomifabie  f^bting  oflicer  only  ad- 
ded to  lie  IjbicIi  already  gained  at  Aali  ' 
aed  Gettf  sbwg,  Aa  inscripdon  on  a  tree 
by  leBa  tbe  story  of  a  la*ge  moond  in  tbe 
belofwi^'Todber^fic  bjriedfivty-fivnrebebl* 
From  bere  we  sCrock  aLrosa  to  tbe  acene  of  ^ 
fbat  day'a  figbt.  In  !be  following  commuiiiratw 
to  Gowemor  Curtif*,  General  Cutler  tells  ns  bov 
tbe  battle  opened :  ^  I  owe  a  duty  to  one  dtjaoat 
leginifiita,  tne  Fifty-sixtb,  and  its  brave  eonaBnnd- 
er.  Colonel  J.  W.  Ilcftnann.  It  was  mr  fcrtmie 
!o  be  in  tbe  advanee  on  tbe  mumii^  ot  July  1st 
Tbe  atmoaphere  being  a  little  tbicE,  I  took  ont 
my  glasB  to  examine  tbe  enemy,  being  a  few  pne- 
ea  in  front  of  Cokmel  IL,  be  tamed  to  me  and 
innoired,  *  Is  that  tbe  eii^my  ? '    My  reply  waa 

*  lea.'     loining  to  bis  men,  be  commanded, 

*  Ready  —  right  oblique  —  aim  —  fire  I'  and  tbe 
battle  c€  Gettysbui^  was  opened.  Tbe  fire  waa 
followed  by  other  regiments  instandy,  still,  tbat 
battle  on  tbe  soil  of  Pennsylvania  was  opened  by 
her  own  sons,  and  it  is  just  that  it  should  beoome 
a  matter  of  butory."  Here  is  tbe  ground  fixigbt 
over  by  our  brave  cavalrymen,  under  Pleasanton, 
Buford,  Kilpatrick,  Famsworth,  Merrit,  Cnater 
and  Gregg.  Never,  in  any  preceding  campajgn, 
had  tbe  cavalry  of  this  army  rendered  sock  £a- 
dnguisbcd  and  invaluable  service.  To  meet  tbe 
enemy  was  to  overthrow  them,  undl,  at  la!it»  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Stiuvt 
could  get  bis  men  to  stand  at  alL  Tbe  next 
point  reached  was  tbe  scene  of  the  bloody,  tboogb 
unavailing  struggle  of  the  First  and  Eleventb 
Corps.  The  manes  of  battle  still  abound,  bat  tbe 
interest  centres  in  the  spot  where  Reynolds  wai 
killed.  The  General  was  nearly  up  witb  tbe 
skirmish  line  —  no  place,  say  military  men,  for  a 
corps  commander ;  **  but  thai  was  just  like  John 
Reynolds ;  '*'  and  he  had  just  despatched  several 
of  his  aids,  Capts.  Baird,  Rosengarten  and  Rid- 
dle, on  some  special  duties,  and  was  himself 
watching  the  deployment  of  a  bri^de  of  Wiscon- 
sin troops,  when  the  fatal  bullet,  fired  by  a  sharp- 
shooter, struck  him  in  the  neck  and  he  tell  off  bii 
horse  dead     Poor  Reynolds  I 

^'Tbers  have  been  tears  and  breakisg  hearts  Iw 
thee." 

We  now  stand  in  the  National  Cemetery,  on 
Cemetery  HilL  Who  can  stand  unmoved  in  this 
silent  city  of  the  dead.  Here  repose  tbe  pre- 
cious offerings  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  country 
by  the  loyal  States.  Ordinarily  the  filling  up  of 
a  cemetery  is  slow  work  —  the  work  of  ^ean 
Three  days  sufficed  to  Jill  this  I  And  what  is  the 
reword  of  those  bravo  men  for  their  weeks  of 
weary  marching,  and  days  and  nights  of  fearfbl 
fighting  ?  **  Two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth  I " 
iterQ  they  lie,  **  those  unnamed  demi-ffods "  ot 
the  rank  and  file.  **  Unknown  1 "  **  unxnown  I " 
the  only  epitaph  of  hundreds.  Yes,  here  they 
lie  **  massed  "witb  beautiful  military  precisioDi 
rank  upon  rack,  as  if  awahii  g  the  order  to  aj^ 
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pear  in  review  before  the  Great  Comniaiidep-iii- 
•\aef  cf  US  all  7 

**  Up  many  a  forticM  wall 
TliAv  cliarged  —  those  bojrt  in  blae  | 
*Mia  surging  mnoke  and  ToUejiog  ball 
The  brarest  were  the  lint  to  fall — 
TofaUfar  fMond^out*' 

Who  can  ever  forget  thoee  terrible  days  af 
July,  that  period  of  agonizing  suspense  ? 

And  when  the  news  did  come,  oh,  how  that 
tad  catal(M^e  pulled  upon  the  heart-strinss  I 
Re^molds,  Zook,  Famsworth,  Card,  Weed,  Jef- 
iards,  Taylor,  Arrowsmith,  O'Kourke,  Lowery, 
Cross,  Hazlett,  Vincent,  Devereaux,  Willard, 
Adams,  Miller. 

**  Period  of  honor  as  of  woes. 
What  bright  careers  Hwas  thine  to  close  I 
Mark*d  on  thy  roll  of  blood  what  names, 
To  Frtuhtm*i  memory,  and  to  l^^Hme's 
Laid  there  their  last  mimortal  claims  1  *' 


So  ends  my  story  of  Gettysburg. 


G.  J.  Gaoss. 


Franklin  W.  Smith,  a  Boston  contractor, 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  found  guilty  of 
pocketing  a  thousand  6r  two  dollars  out  at  a  con- 
tract with  the  Navy  department  for  supplies. 
The  report  of  the  court-martial  was  sent  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  for  his  examination,  who  returned 
it  with  this  characteristic  indorsement : 

"  Wherea.%  Franklin  W.  Smith,  had  transao- 
txms  with  the  United  States  Navy  Department 
to  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollaiis,  and  had  the 
chance  to  steal  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  and  where- 
as,  he  was  charged  with  steahng  only  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  from  the  final  revision  of  the  tes- 
timony it  is  only  claimed  that  he  stole  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  I  don't  believe  he  stole  anything  at 
all. 

**  Therffore^  the  records  of  the  court-martial, 
together  with  the  finding  and  sentence,  are  dis- 
approved, declared  null  and  void,  and  the  defend- 
ant is  fully  discharged. 

A.  Lincoln." 


THE  STARS  AND  BARS. 

r 

Tie  sixty-two  1  —  and  sixty-one. 
With  tho  old  Union,  now  is  gone, 
.  Hooking  with  bloody  warn  — 
Gone  witli  that  ensign,  once  so  prised. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  now  so  despised— 
Struck  for  the  stars  and  burs. 

The  burden  once  of  patriot's  song. 
Now  badge  of  tyranny  and  wrong. 

For  ns  no  more  it  waves  ; 
We  claim  the  stars  — -  the  stripes  we  yiekl« 
We  give  them  np  on  every  field, 

Where  fight  the  Southern  braves. 

Oar  motto  tMs,  "  God  and  our  right," 
For  sacred  libertv  we  fight  — 
Not  for  tho  lust  of  power ; 


Compelled  bv  wrongs  the  sword  t*  nnsl 
We'll  fieht,  be  free,  or  cease  to  breathe  <— 
W^ll  die  before  we  oower. 

Bv  all  the  blood  our  fathers  shed. 
We  will  finom  tyranny  be  freed  — 

We  will  not  conqnered  be ; 
Like  them,  no  hWher  power  we  owa 
But  God's  — -  wo  bow  to  him  alone-- 
WewiU,we9riUbefteel 

For  homes  and  altars  we  contend^ 
Assured  that  God  will  us  defend  — 

He  mokes  our  cause  his  own ; 
Not  of  our  gallant  patriot  host, 
Not  of  brave  leaders  do  we  boast—  ^ 

We  trust  in  God  alone. 

Somter,  and  Bethel,  and  Bull  Ron 
Witnessed  fierce  battles  fought  and 

By  aid  of  Power  Divine ; 
We  met  the  foe,  who  ns  dened. 
In  all  his  pomp,  in  all  his  pride. 

Shouting,  "  Manasseh's  nune  I " 

It  was  not  thine,  thou  boasting  foe  I 
We  laid  thy  vandal  lemons  low— 

We  made  them  bite  the  sod ; 
At  Lexington  the  bragt^art  jrields, 
Loesbun;n,  Belmont,  and  other  fields  |"» 

sail  help  Via,  mighty  God  I         ^ 

Thou  smiledst  on  the  patriot  seven  ^^ 
Then  smilest  on  the  brave  eleven 

Free,  independent  States ; 
Their  number  thou  wilt  soon  increase. 
And  bless  them  with  a  lasting  peace, 

Within  their  happy  gatel. 

No  more  shall  violence  be  heard. 
Wasting,  destruction  no  more  feared 

In  oil  this  Southern  land ; 
"Praise,"  she  her  eates  devoutly  calls, 
"  Salvation,"  her  lleaven-gnarded  walls 

What  shall  her  power  withstand  f 

"  The  little  one,"  by  heavenly  aid, 

"  A  thousand  is  —  tlie  strong  one  made^ 

"  A  nation — oh  1  how  strong  I " 
Jehovah,  who  the  right  befriends, 
Joliovah,  who  otir  flag  defends,     , 

Is  hastening  It  along  1 


## 


>     -Ti. 


Incident  of  thr  Morgan  Raid,  ^-o  When 
Gen.  John  Moron's  band  was  within  four  mUei 
of  Jasper,  Pike  county,  Ohio,  they  captured  a 
nmnber  of  citizens,  among  them  a  school-teacher, 
by  the  name  of  Joseph  l^cDougal,  aged  forty- 
seven.  The  captured  men  were  marched  on  the 
double-quick  to  the  village  of  Jasper,  allowed  a 
few  moments'  rest,  and  then  double-quicked  two 
and  a  half  miles  to  Piketon,  and  there,  with  othen 
captured,  formed  into  line  for  parole. 

Before  the  oath  was  administered,  however. 
Captain  Mitchell,  of  one  of  Morgan's  companies, 
ordered  Mr.  lilcDougal  to  step  out  of  the  ranka 
After  a  little  parley,  th'is  M/xholl  ordered  .two 
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mMen  to  march  'UeDoapd  to  the  Sciota  riTer,  a 
ihort  diftanee  otL  Here  he  waa  placed  in  a 
eaaoe,  facing  Mitchell  and  his  two  men,  and,  at  a 
fignal  from  SiilcheU,  two  ibotf  were  fiml  at  the 
firisooer ;  one  ball  taking  effect  jost  below  the 
right  ejre,  the  other  in  bis  left  breast,  near  his 
heart  Death  followed  instantaneously.  The 
wretches  left  their  victim  in  the  canoe.  Prison- 
,  ers  who  were  with  Mr.  McDoogal  represent  him 
is  a  gentle  bot  brare-hearted  man,  toe  flag  of  his 
ooontrr  being  sacred  to  him  above  all  earthly 
ffmbols. 

WhIPPCD     AVD     DnCORALIZED,   BUT     MOT 

90ATTBRBO. — A  soldier  of  Bates'  diTision  :/the 
confederate  army,  after  the  coounand  had  run  two 
days  from  Nashville,  had  thrown  away  his  gun 
.  and  accoutrements,  and  alone  in  the  woods,  sat 
down  and  commenced  thinkins  —  the  first  chance 
be  had  for  such  a  thing.  Rolling  up  his  sleeves, 
and  looking  at  his  legs  and  general  physique,  he 
dius  gave  vent  to  his  feelings.  **  I  am  whipped, 
tiadly  whipped,  and  somewhat  demoralixec^  but 
ao  man  can  say  I  am  scattered." 


Anboootb  of  Gbneral  Brooks. —  A  sol- 
dier in  the  Fourth  Vermont  Regiment  relates 
(he  following  incident  of  the  baUle  of  Sharpa- 
burff :  — 

We  marched  through  a  cornfield,  and  the  men 
lav  down  with  Ayrcs's  battery,  which  is  connect- 
&i  with  our  brigade,  and  took  |)C8ition.  The  ene- 
my saw  us,  and  poured  in  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
canbter,  grane,  and  shell,  but  did  but  little  dam- 
age. l*l)cn  old  Ayers  opened,  and  for  three  hours 
I  could  not  hoar  myself  think.  The  air  was  full 
of  bursting  shells  and  whistling  balls,  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  sharp  crack  of 
the  sharpshooters'  rifics.  General  Brooks  would 
oot  lie  down  as  his  men  did,  but  stood  up  in  plain 
light  I  told  the  boys  he  would  get  liit  before 
night,  and  so  he  did ;  a  ball  struck  him  in  the 
cheek  and  knocked  out  two  teeth,  but  did  no 
other  injury.  'I  have  told  you  before  how  short 
and  grulfhe  is.  When  he  was  struck,  one  of  the 
men  who  was  close  beside  him,  asked  hun  if  ho 
was  wounded.  ** iVb,  nr;  had  a  tooth  pulled" 
jaid  the  old  man;  and  he  never  left  tne  field 
antil  after  dark. 


Ridmood;  on  the  first  day  the  advantage  re- 
mains  with  the  Confederates ;  on  the  second  da| 
they  experience  considerable  loss,  and  abaudon 
Corinth. 

After  seven  days  of  bloody  fighting  near  Ric^ 
mond  f  June  2S  to  29),  95,000  Federals,  eona- 
manded  by  McClellan,  retire  before  the  Confed- 
erate army,  which,  with  re-enforcements  broo^lit 
by  Gens.  Beauregard  and  Jackson,  have  boen  in- 
creased to  185,000  men.  Tliey  take  position  on 
the  James  BJver,  1 7  miles  from  Charleston. 

On  the  cc  ver  of  tlie  book  it  b  stated  that  **  the 
Central  Committee  of  Primary  Instruction  in  the 
City  df  Paris  has  placed  the  *  Maeazin  Fittoresc|ue' 
on  the  list  of  books  pioper  to  Be  given  as  pnaes 
a  the  public  schools. 


French  Notions  of  American  Gboqra- 

PHT.  —  We  translate  from  the  **  Almanach  du 

liagazin  Pittorosque,"  the  following  paragraph 

contained  in  an  abstract  of  events  or  the  war 

D  the  United  States  :^- 

Jlia^  28.  —  The  Federal  troops  assembled  at 
Harpor^s  Ferry,  croes  the  Potomac,  and  after  a 
first  engagement  occupy  Alexandria. 

AlaySf.  — The  Feuerals  commanded  by  Gen. 
Banks,  experienced  a  first  reverse.  They  re- 
oross  the  Potomac,  and  fall  back  upon  Williams- 

80  and  81.  — A  great  battle  is  fought  near 


bnrff. 


MARCH  ALONG. 

.    OKOHOB  H.  BOKXR. 

SoLDTBBB  are  we  from  the  mountain  and  vallay^ 
Soldiers  are  we  from  tlie  hill  and  the  plain ; 
Under  the  flag  of  our  fathers  we  rally ; 
Death,  for  us  sake,  is  hut  living  again. 
Then  march  along,  gay  and  strong, 
March  to  battle  wito  a  song 
March,  march  along  1 

We  have  a  history  told  of  our  nation, 
Wo  have  a  name  that  must  never  go  down ; 

Heroes  achieved  it  through  toil  and  privation ; 
Bear  it  on,  bright  with  its  ancient  renown  1 
Then  march  along,  etc 

Who  that  shall  dare  say  the  floff  waving  o'er  ns, 
Which  floated  in  glory  from  Texas  to  Mahie, 

Must  fall,  where  our  ancestors  bore  it  before  ns. 
Writes  his  own  fate  on  the  roll  of  the  slain 
Then  march  along,  eta 

Look  at  it,  traitors,  and  blush  to  behold  it  I 
Quail  as  it  flashes  its  stars  in  the  sun  1 

Think  you  a  hand  in  the  nation  will  fold  it, 
While  thoiVs  a  hand  that  can  level  a  gun  * 
Then  march  along,  etc. 

e 
Carry  It  onward,  till  victorv  earn  it 

The  rights  it  once  owned  in  the  land  of  the  fstit 
Then,  in  God's  name,  in  our  fury  we'll  turn  it 
Full  on  the  treachery  over  the  sea  I 
Then  march  siong,  etc. 

England  shall  feel  what  a  vengeance  the  Uar 
Stores  in  the  bosom  he  aims  to  deceive ; 

Eneland  shall  feel  how  God's  truth  can  inspire ; 
England  shall  feel  it,  but  only  to  grieve. 
Then  march  along,  etc. 

Peace  shall  unite  us  offain  and  forever, 
Though  thousands  ue  cold  in  the  graves  of  thess 
wars; 
Those  who  survive  them  shall  never  prove,  never. 
False  to  the  flog  of  the  stripes  and  the  stais  I 
'Then  march  along,  gay  and  strong, 
March  to  banle  with  a  long  1 
March,  xsjrch  along  1 
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lUJKOlS  AT  THI  BaTTLK  OT  GbTTTSBURO. 

— Tl>f>  part  borae  in  Ihi*  terrible  atnugle  bv  the 
troora  of  niinois,  te  thiu  described  W  Cdonel 
VniGam  Gamble,  wbo  conuunded  tM  Eighth 
Cft*a]rT  from  that  atate :  — 

On  tlio  anomoon  or  the  80th  of  June  tiM  (tnt 
ravdrr  brigailo  of  Uuford's  divinon,  commandud 
hj  Col.  W.  Gamble,  of  the  Eighth  Illinois  carnl- 
17,  arriTsd  at  Gettynburg;,  —  Uie  Eighth  Illining 
cavalrj  in  front.  Col.  titUDble  received  onlere 
topaEB  through  the  tovn  on  the  Cnshtonn  ronil 
Knd  select  the  auvit  eligible  line  of  battle  beyond 
the  Seraiiinry  that  coulil  be  found,  enramp  the 
brinile  and  aend  forward  one  or  two  Bquadrona 
to  find  the  enemy,  and  renuun  on  picket  to  watch 
the  motemonta  of  the  eoeny.  Tbexe  orders  were 
promptly  carried  out.  The  squadrong  "or  ad- 
vanced picket  duty  were  taken  from  the  Eighth 
IlliDtMS  cavalry,  who  advanced  three  mi.es  fui^ 
ther,  found  the  enemy,  remained  in  front  until  sev- 
en o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  the  enemy  com- 
menced advancing  in  three  divisiona  under  Gen. . 
A.  F.  Hill,  and  with  ahell  and  musketry  dro*e  in ' 
the  squatlrnna  mentioned,  and  the  I'^iglith  Ulinoia  I 
cavalry  had  the  honor  of  being  fii-at  tired  on  by 
the  enemy  and  of  returning  tJieir  fire. 

The  advance  of  the  one 
reported  to  General  Meade, 
being  eight  miles  in  our  roar  were  ordered  up 
■u^ort  the  cavalry. 

The  cavalry  of.Bufbrd'a  Division  waa  ordered 
to  fight  the  enemy.  I  disoiniated  part  of  the 
Eighth  Illinois,  Kiohth  New  York,  and  Third  In- 
diana cavah-y,  in  lul  alxiiit  900  men,  and  ordt'n-d 
them  to  the  fnmt  lo  keep  back  the  enemy  aa  \<tii\i 
as  poasiblo  lilt  our  infantry  came  up  to  our  mip- 
port  Dovin's  brigade  of  New  Yoi-k  cavalry  w,-« 
on  our  right  and  Morrit'a  brigade  of  regular  ciiv- 
alry  waa  on  our  left.  We  had  to  fight  the  wlinir; 
Army  Corpa  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  25,000  alMug, 
for  three  and  a  half  hours,  from  7  tiU  101  a. 
M.,  to  hold  the  original  line  of  battle  scleclcu  by 
me  according  to  previous  orders. 
.  Tidhall'a  borae  battery,  A,  Second  D.  S.  ar- 
tillery, was  attached  to  ray  brigade  that  day. 

Tlie  cavalry  above  mentioned  fought  Iliira 
corpa  lor  three  and  a  half  houni,  on  tho  morniiig 
of  the  lit  of  July,  and  held  the  original  line  of 
battle  selected  beyond  the  Seminary,  until  our 
infantry  came  up.  with  a  loas  of  one  hundred  aitd 
eleven  olTiccrsaud  men,  kilted,  wounded, nnd  miss- 
ing, and  fifly-six  cavalry  horsca  killed,  tliirtcc^ti 
artillery  horsea  killed,  anrl  fifteen  ariillerynic'ri 
killed  and  wounded.  Nothino;  of  thia  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Dcwapapors  or  uisjuitchos,  but  the 
above  are  abaolnte  factA,  under  my  own  obaerva- 

An  hour  before  dark  the  rebels  ontSanked  our 
lofl ;  thia  brigade  of  cavalry  was  again  ordered  to 
the  front,  dl<mounted  and  fought  the  rebels  on 
Seminary  Rid^e,  and  aavod  a  whole  diviaion  of 
3ur  infantry  mim  being  surrounded  and  imp- 
tured.  Nothing  of  this  either  is  mentioned  in  the 
nenspapera  or  dispatches,  yet  tlieee  facts  oc- 
curroii,  with  th?  km  of  some  ot  our  best  ofSccra 
and  men.  , 


Whittibramd  thb  Ai^bama  Pcaktck.  — 

He  met  with  an  Alabama  planter  in  Hoston.who 
expreaaed  a  desire  to  convene  with  him,  and  an 
interview  took  place,  duringwhich  there  was  a 
free  interchange  of  views.  The  planter  frankly 
auknowlodicd  that  tlioro  waa  in  the  South  a 
strong  feenng  of  bate  toward  the  North  and 
Northern  men,  and  they  were  determined  to 
light.  He  ex^luncd  how  tbis  feeling  was  fostered 
by  the  politicians  of  the  South,  and  how  the 
feelinga  of  the  North  were  represented  there,  and 
stated  that  ahuoet  his  sole  object  in  coming  to 
Boston  wai  to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  the 
facts  were  m  they  had  been  represented.  Ue 
was  €vi<leul1y  surprised  O  find  the  and-slavety 
poet  "  so  mild  mannered  a  man,"  and  txinfcssed 
that,  conerally,  he  did  not  perceive  tliat  the  feel- 
ing ot  the  North  towanl  the  SouUi  waa  so  bitter 
and  unfriendly  as  be  had  been  lod  to  expect. 


of  the  desirable  places  of  resort,  told  him  that,  ai 
'  hero,  he  migiit  as  well  see  the  worst 


3f  the  anti-alavery  phase  of  Northern  fanaticism, 

as  the  fasbionable  phrase  i 

GarrisoQ.     The  planter  consented,  and  so  thej 


e  is,  and  proposed  to  visit 


turned  their  alcpB  to  tlie  Liberalor  ollice,  when 
they  found  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Fred. 


a  sight  worth  seeing —  that  conclave  in  the  tA- 
eratoT  office,  with  Uarrison,  Whittier,  Phillipe, 
Douglass,  and  the  Alabama  plantar  in  tJie  fiwo- 
ground  'I  The  planter  wont  to  his  home  ■  wiser, 
and  perhaps  a  sadder  mAn,  than  he  came,  and 
protested  that  all  he  could  do,  while  mourning 
fur  tho  condition  of  the  country,  was  to  pray  bvor 
it.  AVould  that  more  of  the  Bontbera  people 
might  como  and  see  for  themselves  how  basely 
the  North  bad  been  belied  I  * 

Tun  Union  Men  of  Alabama. — The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  condition  and  persecutions' 
of  the  Union  men  of  North  Alabama,  and  of  the 
efforts  of  our  troops,  pariicularly  the  Fitlv'^rst 
Indiana  regiment,  commanded  by  Col-  A.  D. 
Streicht,  to  rolieve  them,  is  from  the  pen  <^  tlia 
cbapi^n  of  that  regiment 

Cahp  nsar  Dkoatub,  July  16. 

The  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  write,  is  ttie  con- 
dition and  suBerincof  IhomountaineerainNortb- 
crn  and  Central  Alabama.  There  is  a  vast  val* 
ley  of  rich  soil  extending  from  beyond  Tuscum- 
bia  wcEt  to  Uuntsville  in  the  east  In  tliis  valley 
the  great  planters  live.  Here  is  their  great  oot- 
ton-growing  region  and  the  wealtl^of  the  atalts. 

These  mountains  are  oeopled  with  quite  anotb- 
or  class  of  inhabitants,  shorn  of  higbfalutin  aris- 
tocracy—  a  plain,  candid,  industrious  peupls. 
Now  these  poor  classes,  deprived  of  culture,  u- , 
they  climb  tho  mounter  *,  nan  Ihrouoh  the  gor- 
'ges,Bnl  tmm  iver  t^   pi linfg  think  for^thetD- 
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It  came  to  past  in  the  courae  of  hnman  events, 
when  Jeff  Davis  wbhcd  these  honest-hearted  men 
to  aasist  him  in  carrying  ont  his  great,  grand,  and 
orerwhohning  scheme  of  unnatural  rebellion 
against  the  government  they  cherished,  they  said 
no.  Things  went  on  without  opposition  only  as 
ihev  opposed  its  course  to  destruction  at  the  bal- 
lot-box. Here  they  met  the  enemies  of  their 
country  every  time,  and  almost  with  a  unanimous 
voice  did  they  declare  against  secession  in  every 
form.  When  the  affairs  of  the  state  had  assumed 
a  malignant  form,  and  wore  fur  on  the  roail  to 
niin  and  wild  desperation,  they  only  expostu- 
lated ;  but  when  the  abominable,  uncivil,  anti- 
republican  conscript  act  passed,  and  was  beinn; 
enforced  by  an  unteelincr,  ueartless  band  of  rui- 
6ans;  when  confusion,  uire  confusion,  had  come 
upon  them,  turning  brother  against  brother,  and 
father  against  son  ;  when  squalid  poverty  stared 
them  in  the  face  and  desperation  was  ensuing, 
caused  by  their  being  driven  from  hometos^ek  a 
place  of  safety  in  the  mountains,  in  caverns,  in 
dens,  —  they  opened  their  oyaa  to  gaze  upon  the 
painful  sight  of  liberty  ^one,  constitution  pros- 
trated, home  gone,  and  with  it  quietude  and  hon- 
or. To  escape  despotism  and  those  heartless  ruf- 
fians, men  lell  their  homes  and  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains. Some  made  for  the  Union  army,  coming 
through  tlie  mountain  pathways  for  twenty,  for- 
ty, sixty,  and  some  even  ninety  miles,  havinjj^  a 
complete  line  of  friends  to  help  them  extending 
iVom  Decatur  to  near  Montgomery  —  the  best 
underground  railroad  ever  heard  of  or  ever  es- 
tablished. 

Old  men  and  young  men  came  asking  and 
praying  the  anny  to  assist  them,  demanding  pro- 
tecrion  fi'om  the  old  flag,  and  asking  to  live  and 
to  fight  under  the  old  Constitution,  declaring  they 
only  owed  allegiance  to  the  old  government,  and 
it  was  the  only  one  they  would  hght  for. 

Their  piteous  cries  moved  our  colonsl,  A.  D. 
Strei^ht,  who  asked  for  a  leave  of  abKuce  for 
flburdays,  that  his  regiment  might  visit  the  moun- 
tains, pry  into  the  caverns,  and  ascertain  more 
positively  tlie  true  condition  of  those  loyal  perse- 
cuted men.  Accordingly,  early  Saturday  morn- 
*  ing,  July  12th,  with  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  our  Alabamians  for  pilots, 
the  Fi Ay-first  crossed  the  liver,  and  set  out  for 
the  mountain  regions.  On  we  moved  across  tlie 
valley,  while  the  sun  poured  his  rays  upon  us  — 
not  an  Indiana  sun,  but  the  sun  away  down  in 
Alabama.  Now  this  sun  was  shining  much  hot 
ter  tlian  the  sun  shines  any  day  in  Indiana.  Col. 
Streight  steered  us  for  Col.  Davis's,  who  lived 
twenty-five  miles  out  from  Decatur,  at  a  paos  in 
the  mountains  called  Davis's  Gap. 

We  arrived  ut  Col.  Davis's  at  dark,  and  merci- 
ful heavens,  what  did  we  there  behold  I  An 
elderly  lady  cHme  to  the  door,  who  was  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  old.  She  was  asked 
does  Col.  Davis  live  here  ?  She  answered  he 
did.    Is  hu  at  home  ?    She  answered  he  is  not 

Said  Col.  Streight, '**  we  are  Union  troops; 

.  have  heard  ol  your  suflering,  and  have  come  to 

reheve  you."    She  still  hesitated.    *^  Do  you  be- 


lieve Doe  ?  "    She  said  she  wonld  dislike  to  di» 
pute  his  word,  but  a  young  lady  came  to  the  door 
and  asked,  **  have  3'ou  any  of  the  Alabama  boyi 
with  you  ?  *    They  were  called  up  from  the  rear. 
While  coming,  the  youn^  lady  remarked,  '•  We 
have  been  so  oflon  deceived  by  guerillas,  that 
we  ** —      The  boys  came.    •*  Is  that  you,  John  ?  " 
Instantly  she  sprang  into  his  arms,  threw  her 
arms  around  him,  while  she  exclaiineil :  "  Thank 
God,  we  are  safe."    **  Now,"  answered  the  eider- 
\  \y  lady,  **  I  can  have  the  old  n&n  here  in  a  few 
j  minutes."    **  Where  is  he  ?  "    **  Just  back  in  the 
>mour  tains."    What  I   an   old  man   of  seventy- 
three  yearS)  resident  of  the  same  farm  for  more 
than   forty-four  yeai*8,  known  by  all  men  as  a 
^uiet  pcsa'ieable,  and  pious  man  —  to  be  driven 
I  from  his  home   to  have  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
iiiountains,  in  the  (taverns,  and  dismal,  secluded 
retreats,  where  the  eyes  of  only  the  wild  beasts 
bad  jgazed  1    Yes,  it  is  this  old  gentleman  who 
bad  been  driven  from  home,  simply  because  he 
loved  his  country. 

The  night  passed  away  without  any  Ttrange 
occurrences  and  morning  came  on.  We  started 
out,  three  companies  strong,  to  scour  the  country 
round,  to,  if  possible,  find  the  wounded  man,  but 
af\er  searching,  inquiring  atler,  and  tracing  him 
till  he  abandoned  his  horse,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  further  search  would  be  fruitless, 
fearing  the  rascals  had  pursued  and  murdered 
him.  lie  may,  there  is  a  slight  probability  he 
will,  come  up  yet  They  stole  his  horse  and  ao 
coutrements.  While  this  search  was  gciiiff  onj 
companies  were  sent  out  in  almost  every  aireo^ 
tion  to  scour  Uie  surrounding  country.  When 
we  all  meet,  in  tlie  evening,  some  have  arrested 
prominent  secessionists,  .vho  have  saddles,  some 
nave  pantaloons  token  frcm  artillerymen  they  had 
previously  murdered  several  miles  away,  and 
others  horses.  Sunday  evening  found  us  with 
over  fifty  recruits.  They  came  to  us  all  day 
Alouday  like  doves  to  the  windows.  Monday  even- 
ing we  liad  speaki-s  exercises,  in  which  CoL 
Sti*ejght,  Adjutant  Itamsay,  and  Chris.  Sheets 
took  part.  I'he  speeches  of  the  colonel  and  ad- 
jutant were  such  as  they  should  have  delivered, 
but  that  of  Sheets  was  a  strange  tune  coming 
from  an  Alabamian.  Sheets  represented  Winson 
ccunty  in  the  Convention  when  Alabama  is  said 
to  have  seceded.  He  was  {)rominent  amouff  the 
very  few  in  that  Convention  who  would  not 
and  did  not  sign  the  ordinance  of  secession. 

Sheets  is  a  young  man  of  fine  promise  and 
I  makes  a  splendid  speech.  He  declared  to  his 
'  downtroddcu  countrymen  that  tlie  time  had  come 
for  them  to  act,  and  net  they  must,  either  in  an 
army  they  had  no  sympathy  with,  and  in  a  cause 
for  which  they  could  have  no  reitsonable  hope  of 
success  —  must  thus  fi<rht  an  enemy  they  loved 
and  for  a  cause  they  bated ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  join  the  army  of  the  United  States,  light 
in  a  cause  they  loved,  ainon^  their  friends,  con- 
tend an:ainst  a  foe  to  God  and  man,  one  they  hal* 
ed,  and  one  that  must  be  put  down  before  peaooi 
quietude  and  prosperity  could  again  pievaiL 
lie  advised  them  to  join  that  iinny  ani  bo  men, 
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and  fight  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  hell  and 
heck  again.  Said  he,  *'  To-morrow  morning  I  am 
goinff  to  the  Union  army.  I  am  going  to  expose 
thia  fiendish  yillany  before  the  world.  They  shall 
hear  from  me.  I  have  slept  in  the  mountains, 
in  caTes  and  caYems,  till  I  am  become  musty ; 
my  health  and  manhood  are  failing  me.  I  will 
Stay  here  no  longer  till  I  am  enabled  to  dwell  in 
quiet  at  home." 

Tuesday  morning  came — the  morning  we  had 
set,  and  were  compelled  by  our  time  being  out 
to  return  to  camp,  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  miles 
away.  At  about  seven  o'clock  a  company  of  about 
twenty  men  were  seen  approaching  our  lines,  be- 
ing led  by  a  woman.  They  entered  amid  great 
applause.  She  told  her  story  in  her  peculiar 
way,  with  her  own  peculiar  gestures,  the  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes.  Said  she,  **  I  knew  I 
could  pass  those  guerrillas,  and  find  my  husband 
and  son,"  who  had  fled  for  their  lives  some  thirty- 
four  miles  back  in  the  mountains.  The  lady,  not 
in  good  health,  and  fifty-five  years  oldf  had  rid- 
den a  poor  old  horse  over  the  mountains,  tracing 
the  mountain  pathways  through  the  gorges  and 
around  the  precipices,  sixty-four  mOes,  counting 
the  distance  to  and  from  her  friends,  and  had 
made  tlie  trip  in  thirty  hours,  hunting  her  friends 
and  cooking  their  breakfast  in  the  time.  These 
acts  (for  there  are  many  such)  should  be  known. 
Such  heroines  from  the  mountains  have  mani- 
,  f(«ted  more  devotion  for  their  country  and  friends 
than  any  of  our  Revolutionary  mothers,  whose 
acts  of  patriotism  are  held  in  everlasting^  remem- 
brance. When  the  historian  tells  of  uoole  deeds 
of  daring  and  devotion  to  country,  Anna  Camp- 
b(ll,  of  Morgan  County,  Alabama,  should  stand 
firvt  on  the  scroll  of  fame.  It  is  no  use  to  talk 
—  when  this  old  lady  related  her  simple  tale, 
there  were  but  few  who  were  not  affected.  Ad- 
jutant Ramsay  wept,  and  it  is  said  that  even  Colo- 
nel Streight  shed  tears.  I  know  I  did.  I  felt 
it  was  noble  to  weep  on  such  occasions. 

I  visited  an  old  patriot  of  eighty-four  years. 
He  was  bluid,  so  that  he  had  not  left  his  home  in 
seven  years— -a  peaceful,  quiet  old  man,  ripen- 
ing for  a  better  land,  for  he  was  devotedly  pious. 
Now,  simply  because  this  old  geutlemon  had 
raised  his  family  well,  so  that  they  were  all  for  the 
Union,  and  none  of  them  in  the  Southern  army, 
these  fiends  incarnate  were  thirsting  for  his  blood, 
and  had  threatened  him  with  hanging ;  for  they 
had  taken  one  of  his  neighbors  not  less  virtuous, 
and  only  ten  years  younger. 

Time  came  for  us  to  leave,  and  our  boys,  hav- 
ing divided  their  rations  with  the  Alabama  re- 
cruits, were  on  less  than  half  rations.  This  was 
the  hottest  day  of  the  season^  and  there  were  no 
ambulances  in  which  to  carry  the  weak.  But 
there  could  be  no  falling  out,  for  we  must  pass 
through  a  hosiiiti  country.  The  men  were  formed 
into  a  long  Hue,  for  we  had  about  one  hundred 
tnd  fifty  recruits  from  the  mountains.  And  now 
somes  the  most  touching  scene  of  the  expedition. 
We  had  left  our  families  when  it  was  heart-rend- 
ing to  port  with  the  loved  ones ;  but  what  was 
that  to  Uie  parting  here?    We  left  our  wives  in 


the  bosom  of  a  ejrmpathizing  communilv  t  but 
these  poor  men  must  now  leave  their  families  in 
the  midst  of  an  unfeeling,  heartless  set— a  com- 
munity who  would  turn  their  wives  out,  or  bum 
their  houses  over  their  heads,  or  destroy  their 
scanty  means  of  subsistence,  and,  may  be,  as 
thev  have  done  several  times  before,  outrage 
their  persons.  The  wives  bade  their  husbands 
farewell,  bidding  them  go,  and  they  would  take 
care  of  themselves  as  best  they  could.  Mothers 
wept  when  they  bade  their  aons  good  by,  with 
their  blessings  on  them.  Forwud!  was  the 
command  —  a  wild  thriek— and  we  move  firom 
scenes  of  sufierings  such  as  we  have  never  be> 
fore  seen.  . 

i 

Mb.  Lincoln  "  Good  on  thb  Chop." — Dur- 
ing one  of  the  last  visits  that  the  martyred  Pres- 
ident made  to  James  River,  a  short  time  before 
the  capture  of  Richmond,  he  spent  some  time  in 
walking  around  among  the  hospitals,  and  in  visit- 
inff  various  fatigue  parties  at  work  in  putting  up 
cabins  and  other  buildings. 

He  came  upon  one  squad  who  were  outtinff  logs 
for  a  house ;  and,  chatting  a  moment  with  the 
hardy  woodsmen,  asked  one  of  thetn  to  let  him 
see  his  axe.  Mr.  Lincoln  grasped  the  helve  with 
the  easy  air  of  one  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
tool,  and  remarked  that  he  **  used  to  be  good  on 
the  chop.** 

The  rresident  then  let  in  on  a  big  log,  making 
the  chips  fly,  and  making  as  smooth  a  cut  aa  tiie 
best  lumberman  in  Ma^ne  could  do.  ""• 

Meantime  the  men  crowded  around  to  see  the 
work;  and,  as  he  handed  back  the  axe,  and 
walked  away  with  a  pleasant  joke,  the  choppen 
^ve  him  three  as  hearty  cheers  as  he  ever  heard 
m  the  whole  of  his  political  career. 


Baptism  of  the  Bio  Qun.-^  Father  Mooney, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  baptiaing  of  one  of  the 
big  guns  mounted  at  Fort  Corcoran  in  June,  1861, 
made  the  following  remarks : 

'* Gentlemen:  It  is  with  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure  I  come  forward  to  perform  a  ceremony 
which  is  not  only  pleasmg  to  us  all,  but  highly 
honorable — I  ina;^  say,  a  welcome  prerogative  to 
me  on  this  auspicious  occasion  —-and  that  is,  the 
christening  of  the  noble  gun  on  Fort  Corcoran. 
In  the  kind  providence  of  Uod,  it  has  been  for  me, 
as  a  priest,  during  the  last  nine  years,  to  baptixe 
many  a  fi[iie  blue-eyed  babe;  but  never  had  I 
brought  before  me  su:h  a  hurge,  quiet,  healthy, 
and  promising  fellow  as  the  one  now  before  me. 
Indeed,  I  mav  remark,  it  has  often  occurred,  when 
pouring  the  baptismal  water  on  the  child's  head, 
he  opened  his  httle  eyes,  and  ^ot  a  little  more  of 
the  baptismal  water  than  he  wished ;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  this  noble  son  of  a  great  father  has  his 
mouth  open,  evidently  indicating  that  he  is  iinx- 
ious  to  speak,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  soon 
will,  in  a  thundering  voice,  to  the  joy  of  his 
friends  and  ten-or  of  his  enemies.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  a  most  approf  ritite  nanre  has  been 
selected  by  our  esteemed  Cobnel,  and  ine  that  will 
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ft*esh  faces  sleep'ng  under  glass  thai  look  Bt 
though  tliey  were  n  eternal  ftleep. 

"  Infants,  with  :heir  white  caps,  looking-  lILf 
cherubs  asleep,  through  the  glass  of  metallic 
coses,  awake  not  nor  irise  at  Uie  tread  of  the- 
striuger. 

**  The  fences  «f  3re  bumed  by  ^he  rebels,  and  tUs 
passing  cf  hurr}ing  feet  aLd  tne  tread  of  auimids 
*]ave  worn  off  mnn y  of  the  graves  until  the  occu- 
pants are  exposed  *  —  Letter  of  Sept,  1863. 


be  welcomed  by  tou  all ;  and  that  is  the  honorable 
Dsme  of  the  gallant  commander  of  our  brigade, 
Colonel  Hunter.  Therefore,  the  great  gun  shall 
hereulter  answer  to  its  name  —  tlie  Hunter  Oun. 
Now,  parents  anxiously  listen  to  the  first  limpings 
of  the  infant's  lips,  and  the  mother's  heart  swells 
with  ioy  when  she  catches  the  first  utterance  of 
her  enerbhed  babe,  in  the  words, '  mamma,  mam- 
ma ( '  but  here  I  shall  guarantee  to  you  that  this 
pomising  boy  will  speak  for  the  first  time,  m 
loud,  clear  accents,  those  endearing  words, '  papa, 
papa,  papa! — pairia  mia,patria  mia!*  and,  in 

name  as  in  effect,  he  will  hunt  traitors  from  tliis  a  Bhtlb  within  a  Battle.  — An  offioei 
fort,  while  the  echo  of  his  voice  will  be  as  sweet;  ^f  the  Second  Connecticut  regiment,  in  a  letter 
music,  inviung  the  children  of  Columbia  to  sliare  •  ^o  his  family,  says:  "The  coolest  thing  I  ever 

the  comforta  of  his  father's  home  j  and  thus  may  heard  of  happened  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 

he  soon  speak,  to  the  glory  of  the  Stars  and  Right  in  the  hottest  of  the  batUe,  two  of  the  Sec 

Stnpes,  honor  to  the  name  that  he  bears,  and  last-  ond's  boys  got  at  loggerheads  with  each  other, 

ing  credit  to  the  Sixty-nmth  New  York."  threw  down  their  muskets,  and  feU  to  at  fisticuffs 

—  had  it  out,  picked  up  their  arms,  and  pitched 

•                           """""~"  into  the  rebels  again.    I  have  heard  of  a  wheel 

.               '  _                         ^    _          ,,.      .  within  a  wheels  but  a  battle  within  a  battle  is 

0C9NB8  AT  VlCKaBURQ.  — - "  As  I  was  riding  by  certainly  something  new." 
a  small,  reliffious-looking  church,  cruciform  in 

shape  —  all  cnurches  do  not  look  sacred — but  

this,  in  a  grove  of  magnolia  trees,  with  a  small  .^           „              .                   j^^n- 

spire  surmounted  with  the  emblem  of  faith,  gothic  .  ^  ^OVtiQ  Hbbo.  --  A  correspondent  at  Cin- 

windows,  and  everything  that  tends  to  make  it  a  ^?""?^  P*?*..^S.?  «>"°^>?S  touching  mcident  of 

place  of  worship,  and  inspire  one  with  love  for  thehospital:"  The  eyes  of  a  youth  but  twenty-one 

Him  who  holds  the  whid  in  the  palm  of  His  hand.  l^^If,  «*  «??•  .^X  ?«^™«  .^V.  N.  Bullord,  of  company 

who  careth  for  the  bird  and  feedoth  the  young  A,  Lighth  Illinois  regiment,  were  closed  in  death 

Ismbs  upon  the  hiUs,—  yesterday  morning,  at  Uie  Maruie  Hospitfd  in 

-r halted  at  the  gateway,  and  noticed  that  the  ^^'V^'y*  ^y/^?/f'^^®^   ^^'l^/  ""J,  Vf  ^?''M•" 

dcoi-s  were  open.    After  (fismounting  and  climb-  ^^^^^"^  ^^^  ^'^»^/"i  .^?°^*"»  ^rs.  Caldwell,  nbo 

Ing  a  hill.  I  stood  upon  a  level  with  the  church.  *f  ■  ^.^'^  unwearied  m  her  personal  att«nUon  to 

Could  it  be  P  I  could  not  realize  until  I  walked  to  ^^^  "5>^  ^"^  wounded  since  the  esUiblishment  of 

thedoor  and  looked  in.  Not  a  vestige  of  floor,  not  ^"«  Manne  as  a  mUitar)-  hospitd  for  its  present 

a  remnant  of  a  pew— altar  gone.  Even  the  string-  purpose.    Young  Bullard  wm  shot  in  the  breast 

pieces  that  supported  the  floor  were  gone.  A  few  J'  ^^^^  Donelson     The  ball,  a  mime,  tore  his 

negroes  sat  in  the  comers  cooking  meat,  while  !>»^«^»'  ,?pen,  and  lacerated  an  artery.    He  bled 

the  smoke  arose  in  reluctant  wreaths,  as  though  "iternully  as  weU  as  externallv.    At  every  gasp, 

hesitating  at  the  desecration.  A  beautiful  marble  {«  ^'»  end  drew  near,  the  blood  spirted  from  his 

font  lay  broken  upon  tlie  ground,  while  the  bowl  H.'^^^^    ^?  ^T""^?  at  nine  o  clock.    Early  in 

was  used  for  ordinary  ablStions  and  the  washing  the  day,  when  he  became  fully  aware  that  he 

of  dishes.  could  not  live  long,  he  showed  that  he  clung  to 

"  I  asked  how  this  had  been  done.  •  Why,'  said  i^^®'  ^"^  ^f«  ^^^^^  ^  *«7«  ^'  5  but  he  cried :  •  If 

they,  •  rebel  cavalry  used  to  camp  in  it.  and  thcv  ^  ^^^^'^  ,""^5:  T  "^l  T^^V^'T'f  i^'^'' u^  """^^  "?• 

burned  aii  tL:  soiu  and  the  rMlpitiwe  only  my  mother  before  I  die.  1  should  be  better  saUs- 

bumed  the  floor '                         *     «     »              ^  gej/    jle  ^^g  conscious  to  the  last  moment,  ai- 

"I  had  a  supersUtious  fear  about  entering  it  to  "?°»^'   ^"^  ^^^^  reminding  Mrs.  CaldweU  that 

look  in  the  smaU  side  rooms,  one  of  which  had  ^«*'?  were  leveral  letters  for  his  mother  m  lus 

given  forth  sounds  of  praise,  and  in  the  other  the  Pprtfoho.  she  breathed  words  of  consolation  to 

iacred  vestmenu  of  tie  priest  were  kept    The  *»»"^.-   *  You  die  in  a  g  onous  cause -- you  die  for 

organ  had  long  since  vanished  i  the  vwtments  your  country.'    •  Yes.  rephed  he,  •  I  am  proud 

were  gone.     DesecraUon  and  desolation  sat  here  to  die  for  my  country. 

in  silence  —  mournAil  reminder  of  a  curse  too  f 

deep  for  words,  that  Fate  had  uttered  against  the 

people  who  conceived  this  tiling.  What  a  fit  com-  An  Old  Woman's  Welcome  to  tiie  Fiao.  — 

went  on  the  rebellion  1  Churches  desecrated,  and  A  correspondent  at  Monlicello,  Kentucky,  speok- 

giaveyards  defiled.  ing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  received 

*'  111  a  cemetery  there  are  graves  opened  bv  cu-  the  national  troops  in  the  advance  on  that  place, 

rioun,  impious  hands.    One  grave  has  the  body  sa^s,  "  One  old  lady,  a  nile  beyond  this  place, 

of  a  celebrated  duellist  who  wsh  killed  in  Ajt-  said,  as  she  saw  the  columns  rushing  on  after 

kansas^  opposite  Memphis,  embalmed.    He  looks  the  rebels,  *  When  I  feed  that  old  flag  oomin', 

like  one  sleeping.    There  are  skulls  that  seem  I  jist  throwed  my  cli  boLcet  on  the  ground 

>o  laugh  at  the  ohaoi  which  perplexes  ut|  and  and  stomped  it."' 


% 
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«BICmnJK   ON  THE  JEBMS.** 

A  MLDTBiL,  filled  with  Bourbon,  lay  puling  in  tha 

Btrcct, 
From  battlo-fteld  et-ca-ped,  with  swiftly  running 

feet ; 
He*d   fallen   from  too  much  *' 8trychnine»"  and 

drowned  all  gallant  schemes, 
And  got  as  far  as  possible  from  Richmun  on  the 

Jeems ! 

And  one  there  lay  beside  him  —  his  oom:ede  In  the 

flight; 
They  had  been  boon  companions,  and  frequently 


Sot  tight; 
c 


And  side  by  side  they  lay  there,  indulging  maudlin 

dreams, 
Far  from  the  Libby  Prison  and  Bichmun  on  the 

Jeems  I 

One  said :   «  Old  feller,  tell  me,  what  think  you  of 

this  war, 
Made  by  the  boastin'  rebels^  onr  prosperous  peace 

to  roar  ? 
Are  Leo  and  Stonewall  Jackson  such  thunderation 

teams. 
As  to  keep  us  out  of  Richmun,  ole  Richmun  on  the 

Jeems  ? 

'*  Say,  do  you  think  that  Hooker  —  they  call  him 

•  Fightin'  Joe '  — 
Who  'for  £e  war  committee  run  down  McClellan 

so,— 
Will  he  cross  the  Bappyhannick,  and  carry  out  his 

schemes, 
.And'  take  us  down  to  Richmun,  upon  the  RiTcr 

Jeems  ^ 

• 

«<  Why,  when  I  left  old  Kaintuck,  Just  eighteen 

months  ago. 
My  mam  and  sister  Ruby  both  said  I  shouldn't  go ; 
But  I  ax*d  'em  both,  and  Susan,  to  think  of  me  in 

dreams,  — 
For  Tse  boimd  tb  go  to  Richmun,  old  Richmun  on 

the  Jeems  I 

<*  Tou  know,  through  tribulation,  we  marched  on, 
night  and  day, 

Through  woods,  and  mud,  and  dusty  roads,  and 
fightln'  in  the  fray ; 

By  smoke-houses  and  chicken-coops,  and  where  the 
b'ilcr  Btecras, 

Which  cooked  our  hard*eamed  rations  tow'rd  Rich- 
mun on  the  Jeems.' 

•- 

**  And  now  we're  going  homeward  —  me  and  the 
other  scamp  — 

Yet  far  from  old  Kentucky  we  are  obleeged  to 
tramp ; 

And  him  who's  out  of  postage  stamps,  there's  no- 
body esteems, 

E'en  though  he's  been  in  Richmun,  and  seed  the 
River  Jeems ! 

**  To  hell  m-ith  old  Fhiginny,  and  all  her  sacred  sile  I 
Site's  made  a  heap  of  trouble,  and  kept  it  up  awhile ; 
And  if  she's  helped  herself  right  mudi,  'tis  like  to 

them  sunbeams 
The  niggers  squceae  from  cucumbers,  in  Riohmvn 

on  the  Jeems  1 " 


And  then  his  boon  companion  couTuldrely  tumnf 

o'er, 
And,  grunting  an  affinoatlve,  straishtway  begen  to 

sn«*re, 
Oblivioui  to    war'a '  alar^ns  or  Iots's  delightAil 

themes,  ' 

Or  to.  the  fact  ^hatRiohmjn  s'ill  stands  jpos  iht 

Jeeios!    ,     i 

Grow  on,  thcu ,«  sou*  ipple-tree,"  where  JeHy  Is  to 

bang  I  , 

RcjoicOf  ye  ruxming  :o&tt  abanrls,  for  this  is  you* 

chebangi 
No  more  you  1  stencL  to^a3co,  thresh  wheat,  or  driTS 

the  teami 
Of  rebels  roucd  t>«  city  -^  old  Richmun  on  the    . 

Jeems  I  \ 


Incident  op  AITbst  Pon^.  ^  James  £.  Mont- 
gomery gives  the  following  narrative  of  his  ex- 
perience at  the  battle  of  West  Point,  Virginia, 
which  was  fought  in  May,  1862 :  '*  My  own  escope 
is  wonderful,  and,  indeed,  almost  miraculous,  and 
I  forgot  not  to  thank  God  for  his  watchfulness 
over  me.  It  was  about  one  o'clock  P.  M.  when 
I  received  an  order  from  General  Newton  to  go 
forward  into  the  woods  to  ascertain  whether  the 
rebels  were  fallinff  back,  and  whether  a  carta  o 
regiment  of  ours  held  its  position  there.  1  went 
forward  at  once,  as  fast  as  my  well-tried  horse 
could  carry  me,  and  upon  entering  the  woods 
moved  cautiously  until  I  reached  a  bsrricadCf 
when,  hearing  voices  beside  me,  I  plunged  into  tin 
woods,  thinkincf,  of  course,  it  was  one  of  our  regi- 
ments, Thirty-nrst  New  York,  and  tras  surprisiid 
to  find  that  I  had  gone  rieht  into  a  perfect  neit 
of  the  Hampton  Lc^on,  &om  South  Carolina,  ' 
who  were  Iving  behind  trees,  ttauding  behind 
bushes,  ac  1  kr.ecling  behind  itumps,  like  bees.  I 
at  once  p<}rcfived  my  mistake,  and  knew  that 
nothing  but  t::e  most  consummate  coohiess  would 
save  mc.  I  therefore  saluted  them,  ani  they, 
taking  me  for  a  rebel  ofRoer,  asked  me  how  mr 
General  Hampton  was  then.  I  answered  with- 
out hesitation,  and  with  rather  more  assurance 
than  I  tb:»ught  I  possessed,  *  I  left  hira  about  ten 
rods  below  nere;'  and  added,  *Now,  bo)'8,  the 
General  expects  you  to  do  your  duty  to-day.'  I 
then  tumea  my  horse  slowly  to  lull  suspicion,  and 
|ras  congratulating  myself  on  the  probable  success 
of  my  ruse,  when,  seeing  the  if.  S.  on  my  cap, ' 
they  yelled  out, '  That's  a  d — d  Yankee  eon  of  a 
b—  (  Give  him  h —  I '  On  hearing  this,  I  dashed 
the  spurs  into  my  horse,  threw  my  bead  over  his 
neck,  and  made  for  the  road.  A  perfect  volleyed 
minie  balls  passed  over  and  around  me  —  killed 
my  horse,  who  rolled  over,  carrying  me  with  him,  ■ 
and  left  me  down.  Knowing  that  apparently . 
nothing  but  time  would  save  me,  I  lay  with  my 
head  bock  in  a  ditch  as  I  fell,  and  appeared  dead 
for  kome  ted  minutes.  I  did  not  move  a  musol* 
or  a  feature,  although  tlie  scoundrels  were  swarm* 
ing  around  me,  and  threatening  to  <  end  me.'  1 
remained  in  this  way  until  they  came  up  to  m^ 
took  away  my  r'stf^l,  a.\d  commenoed  ffeneroi 
plui'Jeiingi  and  u  iisy  fingered  ftway,  I  coaU 


AinunxynSf  fostbt,  amb  incidjuits. 


Bol  fttppreM  •  smlbi  and  then  riling,  I  laid, 

*  Well,  men,  I  yield  ••  t  priioner  of  war/  lliey 
%%\i\f  *  Ycm  have  been  shamming,  you  d— d  Yan- 
kee icoundjrel,  have  you  P '  *  Certainly/  said  I ; 
'  I  vcrything  ia  fair  in  war/  They  then  commenced 
id  aUute  nie,  aa  a  d— d  Yankee  this,  and  a  d— d 
Yankee  that  s  when  I  turned  upon  them,  and  said, 

*  I  liavo  yielded  aa  a  prisoner  of  war ;  I  demand 
to  be  usea  as  such* .  We  in  the  North  know  how 
to  ir#  ftt  dogs  better  than  you  do  men ;  now  lead 
Die  to  your  commanding  officer/  Tb(>  gave  me 
another  vollev  of  abuse,  at  which  I  merely  smiled, 
and  then  a  snell,  flred  by  our  artillery'  to  the  place 
where  I  was  seen  to  enter,  burst  hke  the  wind 
amongst  us -r  skinning  my  nose,  and  scattering 
the  rebel  rascals  Hke  chaff.  They  seized  their 
muskets,  pointed  two  of  thorn  at  me,  and  told  me 
to  *  oomo  olong,  vou  d— d  Yonkee ! '  I  si  ill  talked 
with  tlioni  to  gain  time,  when  another  shell  burst- 
ing amongst  us,  they  moved  on  further,  calling 
to  me  to  *  come  on/  while  I  said,  *  Oo  ahead,  leou 
the  way,  quick/  I  then  saw  a  favorable  moment, 
and  preferring  fi'eedom  to  a  Southern  prison,  I 
made  one  bound  into  the  woods,  and  went  back 
as  fhst  as  one  leg  would  carrv  me.  I  felt  very 
much  exhausted,  and  was  carried  to  the  rear  bv 
some  men  and  placed  under  a  tree,  livhen,  witn 
ahlskey  and  care,  I  soon  felt  stronger,  although 
my  leg  was  stiff.  *lMiey  wished  me  to  uo  in  an 
ambulance  to  hospital,  but  I  politely  aeclined; 
and  oalliuN;  fur  an  extra  horse,  I  was  uftcd  on  his 
back,  and  retuinod  to  the  field,  and  reported  to 
Gonoral  Newton  for  duty.  He  kindly  told  me 
that  I  had  distinguished  myself  enough  this  day, 
and  mquested  me  to  keep  quiet." 


Tub  FouRTBENTii  TfiNNESBER.  —  This  regi- 
ment, when  the  prospouts  of  the  Confederacy 
Of  euod  so  brilliant  in  1801,  left  Clarksvillc,  Tenn., 
with  nit.o  hundred  and  sixty  men.  They  were  of 
the  best  families,  and  the  pride  of  Montgomery 
County.  Young  men,  of  fine  education,  sui^ 
rounded  with  superior  comforts,  and  who  were 
marked  fur  high  positions  in  civil  community,  left 
their  home\  pleasant  associations,  and  all  the  en- 
dearniunta  of^  the  fireside  —  left  the  legal  bar,  the 
oounting^room,  and  the  hall  of  princely  home  on 
the  plantation,  to  go  into  the  Cfonfederate  ranks, 
and  exterminate  the  cowardly  legions  of  a  tyran- 
nical North.  Wily  statesmen  appealed  to  the 
chivalry  of  Southern  hearts  to  break  the  bond^ 
of  Union,  throw  off  a  despotism,  and  strike  for 
Kbeit^j  independence,  and  the  firesides  of  home. 
AmbU4uus  fatliers  pouUed  to  (Viture  glories  of  a 
Confederacy,  and  by  acta,  if  not  words,  urged 
the  son  to  fo  In  defence  of  the  Southern  cause. 
Mothers  kissed  the  ^ting  boy  oft  without  a 
teiur,  and  with  a  burnnig  appeal  to  die  noUy  on 
the  battU-field,  saw  him  denart  firom  the  child- 
hood home.  And  girls.  Just  budding  into  womau- 
hood|  tlie  fkiry  schoolmates  and  early  firiends  of 
the  young  men,  cheered  them  on  to  deeds  of 
?tl  NT  and  glory.  All  waa  wild  enthusiaam.  Pop- 
alar  frenay  ruled  the  hour,  and  Ka  who  refViaed  to 
fohmtotr  waa  coldly  maafcd  al,  and  tuned  firom 


as  a  coward,  and  unworthy  the  name  of  8outli> 
ron.  Every  household  that  bcAStcd  a  son  was 
robbed  of  its  idoL  The  ranxs  swelled  rap* 
idly,  feces  were  misAd  from  every  comer,  and 
from  every  home.  AiA  as  the  hurricane  sweeps 
the  s'jktely  forest  befcre  it,  leaving  sad  destruc- 
tion in  its  track,  so  were  the  youth  swept  firom 
their  homes,  and  wildly  cheered  on  to  tne  bat 
tie-fields,  a  sacrifice  to  the  shrine  of  Ambition. 

Wildly,  enthusiasticoll}',  they  left  their  homes 
without  one  solid  thought  as  to  the  true  respon- 
sibilities of  the  undertaking.  Their  marcn  to 
camp  was  more  like  ^oing  to  the  transient  jovs 
of  a  ball-room  or  festival,  than  to  the  cold  reali- 
ties of  the  battle-field.  They  then  thought  the 
war  would  be  of  short  duration  —  that  the  North- 
ern States  would  quail  before  the  imposing  array 
of  tlie  military  and  warlike  South.  They  calcu- 
lated without  the  cost.  They  dreamed  not  that 
they  would  be  sent  from  the  States  to  protect  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy,  and  participate  in  the 
sanguinary  battles  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Virginia^ 
while  the  homes  they  volunteered  to  defend,  were 
left  unprotected,  and  occupied  by  Federal  troops. 

Two  years  and  a  half  have  flown.  A  sad 
change  has  come  over  the  prospect  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  Fourteenth  Tennessee  has  met  a 
terrible  fate.  Ever  thrown  uito  the  front,  it  haa 
fought  in  all  the  bloody  contests  of  Virginia 
The  fickle  Goddess  of  Fortune  failed  to  smilt 
upon  the  regiment.  Each  battle  thinned  theli 
ranks;  and  when  night  closed  over  earh  day'e 
fearful  fight  they  counted  their  numbers,  and 
knew  that  carnage  had  reigned  with  an  unspaiing 
hand.  Steadily  they  have  met  the  shock  of  bat- 
tle, and  0,  how  many  hearts  at  home  liave  been 
saddened  by  the  results!  The  bright  star  of 
their  destiny  has  gradually  faded;  and  at  the 
late  fierce  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  orb,  dimmed 
in  lustre,  sank  behind  the  rod  storm-cloud  of 
battle,  on  the  field  of  disaster  and  blood.  The 
regiment  went  into  Uie  fight  with  sixty  men,  all 
told,  and  in  a  desperate  charge,  where  Federal 
cannon  and  volleys  of  musketry  swept  the  rug- 
ged plain,  the  remaining  sixty  men  of  the  onoe 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  were  Hilled  to  the  ground, 
dead,  dying,  wounded,  and  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  We  ore  told  that  in  this  charse  only 
thrve  men  out  of  the  sixty  escaped ;  all  the  rest 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

Thus  the  band  that  once  was  the  pride  of  the 
city  of  Clarksville  hts  fallen.  The  nigged  plains 
of  Virginia  are  stained  with  their  blood,  and 
every  battle-field  furnishes  a  grave  for  some  of 
the  fidlen.  A  ^loom  rests  over  the  city;  the 
hopes  and  affections  of  the  people  were  wrapped 
in  the  regiment  The  idols  have  fallen,  and  a 
void  is  left  within  their  hearts.  Their  forma 
sleep  in  a  common  gnive,  fur  frc  m  t^iu  scenes  of 
home.  Fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  tistera 
now  realise  the  terrible  sacrifice  that  has  been 
made ;  and  to  know  the  victims  were  cheered  on 
to  th»  de;»tiny,  is  a  fact  no  less  grievo^  than 
true.  Their  pulses  are  now  Dumbered  with  aor- 
row  i  and  turning  tc  the  paat,  a  Tivid  )actiire  k 
drawn — a  noble  bey  paasjig  from  the  ikiaaboU 
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of  his  home^  ffolng  to  the  field  of  battle  with 
tlmost  a  smile  on  His  face,  passing  out  into  night 
and  dorkcess  forever  I 

The  early  scenes  of  childhood  and  manhood 
are  treasured,  and  form  a  bright  past  to  the  pic- 
ture ;  but  eternal  night  obscures  the  future.  The 
pride  of  the  household  is  fallen  —  fallen  In  a 
strange  land,  on  a  field  where  carnage  held  high 
revel.  They  only  know  that  he  is  dead— mortal 
knows  not  where  the  form  8lee|)s — the  soldier's 
**  sleep  that  knows  no  waking."  Strange  hands 
have  gathered  the  dead,  and  heaped  the  bodies 
together  in  one  rude  and  common  burial.  Friends 
may  visit  the  battle-ground  in  search  of  the  lost 
loved,  but  return  benildered  with  the  sickening 
scene,  where  a  wilderness  of  trenches  form  a 
common  grave  for  thousand^  of  Aiend  and  fee. 

Yes,  tiie  sacrifice  has  been  mode;  the  heart 
is  robbed  of  its  idol ;  death  has  claimed  the  vic- 
tim, and  we  know  not  where  the  loved  one  sleeps. 
He*  died  with  a  ghastly  wound,  writhed  in  pam; 
no  mother  soothed  his  brow ;  no  sister  held  the 
refreshing  draught  to  his  lips  — rolled  his  glassy 
eyes  heavenward }  no  father  knelt  in  prayer  i  but 
alone  —  his  ears  filled  with  the  roar  of  cannon, 
tlie  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  groans  of  fellow- 
wounded  —  his  lips  parted,  and  parched  in  death 
agony;  and  deatn  and  blood  everywhere  meet- 
ing the  cold  stare  of  his  fading  eyesight,  the  icy 
chill  steals  over  his  body  —  one  struggle — one 
gasp,  and  the  soul  is  freed  from  the  '^  prison- 
house  of  pain  " !  The  sacrifice  is  complete :  am- 
bition is  satisfied,  and  turns  to  gloat  with  fiendish 
delight  over  new  victims. 

An  I  what  a  terrible  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  tlmt  inaugurated  this  unholy  war,  and  who 
have  sacrificed  so  many  lives  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  desires.  May  the  pale  shadows  of 
their  victims  haunt  their  day  dreams,  and  appear 
in  ghostly  form  in  all  their  night  visions.  May 
the  cold  stare  of  their  accusing  eyes  haunt  them 
tontinually,  stagger  their  brain  with  wild  fancies, 
and  demons  ever  howl  their  guilt  in  their  ears. 


Leonard  Orenewald. — The  destruction  of 
the  pontoon  bridge  and  train  at  Falling  Waters, 
in  July,  1863,  was  one  of  the  most  daring  ex- 
ploits of  the  war,  and  the  credit  of  it  belongs  main- 
ly to  Leonard  Orenewald,  chief  of  the  Gray  Eagle 
Scouts,  and  formerly  of  the  Jessie  Scouts.  Dur- 
ing previous  trips,  he  had  ascertained  the  strength 
of  the  ground  and  location  of  the  bridge,  and 
finally  obtained  from  General  French  a  detail  of 
two  hundred  men  from  the  First  Virginia  and 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  New  Yoj^i  cavalry, 
under  Major  Foley  and  Lieutenant  fiawson,  to 
undertake  its  destruction.  They  arrived  at  the 
Potomac  in  the  morning,  iust  at  daylight,  and 
found  the  character  of  the  bridge  to  be  part  tres- 
^e  woirk,  with  pontoons  in  the  centre,  which  were 
carefully  fioated  out  every  evening,  and  taken  to 
the  Virginia  shore,  renderinff  the  bridge  useless 
for  tlie  night.  Lieutenant  Dawson  and  Grene- 
walil  then  swam  the  river,  and  brought  back  sev- 
eral pontotmsy  with  which  they  ferried  over  some 


forty  of  the  detachment,  being  all  that  were  wiU- 
ing  to  go.  Arriving  on  the  toutliem  side,  they 
surprised  the  rebel  cim^>,  fired  a  volley  into  thf 
sleeping  rcbe.s,  ind  created  an  utter  stampede. 
Ihoy  cantHred  alx)ut  twenty  reliela,  including  one 
officer  llien,  destroving  the  tamp,  some  storety 
and  four  wagons  .f  ammuniion,  they  took  all 
the  pontoons  over  th3  river,  and  either  burned 
or  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  balance  of  the  bridn 
was  destroyed,  and  the  party  came  off  without  toe 
loss  of  a  man.  Grenexald  desired  to  perform 
the  same  thing  nt  \VLliarisport,  but  his  party  de- 
cline! to  back  him  up.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  reliable  of  scouts,  and  pBrformed 
great  service.  

Sherman's  Flank  Mo^'EMEntb. — General 
Sherman's  strate^  in  flankmg  the  rebels  out  of 
their  strong  positions  pujszled  the  natives  a  ^ood 
deal.  A  young  woman  said  it  was  not  fair  to 
fight  the  Southern  soldiers  '*  on  end.**  She  then 
went  on  to  say,  that  .the  day  before  General 
Bragg  had  formed  **  two  streaks  of  fighi "  in 
their  door-yard  with  "  tealking  soldiers,^  and 
General  Wheeler  formed  **  one  streak  of  fiqhi 
with  critter  soldiers** — meaning  cavalry — be- 
hind the  house,  but  that  Joe  Hooker  had  come 
up  and  flanked  Bragg,  and  made  him  fall  back| 
which  he  did  in  sucn  a  hurry,  that  he  '*  upsel 
dad's  ash-hop])er  plant,"  which  cost  two  doUan 
and  fifty  cents  in  Atlanta ;  and  '*  dad  was  argotn' 
to  sue  Bragg /or  waste.** 


The  Death  op  General  Lttle. — A  sok 
dier  of  Chickamauga  relates  the  follotving :  "  The 
noble  General  died  as  a  so.dier  loves  to  oie,  with 
his  brave  men  around  him,  steadily  fighting  vastlt 
superior  numbers.  A  moment  before  he  received 
the  fatal  wound,  he  said:  'Brave  Wisconsin 
boys,  I  am  proud  of  you ! '  and  with  renewed 
vigor  they  poured  in  their  fire,  though  their  num- 
bers were  rapidly  decreasing.  And  he  was  justly 
proud  of  them,  for  I  never  saw  men  stand  up  to 
their  work  so  steadily  and  coolly,  and  I  am  fflod 
to  have  the  privilege  of  sajrinff  it  tb  you,  ucir 
old  commander.  Row  your  heart  would  have 
swelled,  and  your  eyes  kindled,  if  you  had  seen 
them  go  in  and  stay,  until  unsupported  on  both 
fianks  they  were  compelled  to  fail  bacJi,  and  not 
then  until  poor  Lytle  nad  been  carried  away  firom 
their  immediate  vicinity,  where  he  had  been  sitf 
ting  on  his  horse,  encouraging  them  by  his  cheer- 
ing words."  

The  Spirit  op  Kentucky. — The  Cleveland 
Plaindealer  related  the  following  incident  which 
transpired  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature : 

"  A  venerable  farmer,  from  a  neighboring  coun- 
ty, one  of  that  kind  for  whom  Kentucky  ha»  an 
instinctive  veneration,  appeared  in  the  Legisii^ 
tive  Hall,  uncovered  his  inowy  locks,  and  sat 
down.  At  the  first  lull  in  the  debate,  he  rose 
slowly,  and  said  he  hnd  a  word  to  say,  but  was 
aware  it  was  out  of  order  for  bim  to  speak  before 
the  Legislatui  3  w^Jle  in  sesiiion.    His  dignified 
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and  TeneraUa  appearance  arrested  attention,  and 
*  Op  on/  '  Go  on/  from  several  ▼oices,  seemed  to 
keep  him  on  his  feet.  Again  expressing  his  diffi* 
d*noe  at  speaking,  out  of  propriety — 'Hear! 
bear ! '  resounded  generally  oyer  the  room.  The 
Biembers'  curiosity,  as  well  as  respect,  for  the  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  the  man  was  up,  and  si- 
lence followed  the  *  Hear !  hear ! '  when  the  old 
horo  delivered  the  following  eloquent,  but  laconic 
speech: 

*' '  Gentlemen :  I  am  delegated  by  my  county 
to  inform  you,  that  if  you  hold  a  secret  session 
here,  as  you  threaten  to  do,  not  one  stone  of  this 
Capitol  will  rest  u]ion  another  twenty-four  hours 
after.    Good  day  I '  and  he  left." 


Story  of  a  Nobth  Carolina  Negro.  —  A 
•lave  related  this  story  to  a  member  of  the  Twen- 
ty-seventh Massachusetts  regiment,  while  at  New- 
hem: 

*'I  was  owned  up  the  country  Tthe  western 
part  of  the  State]  by  a  man  who  had  a  large 
plantation,  and  four  or  five  hundred  slaves.  I 
woa  well  used,  every  way,  by  him,  and  one  day 
he  iAi\  me  to  carry  a  letter  to  a  man  in  Raleigh. 
I  knew  this  man  was  a  speculator  in  slaves,  and  I 
was  suspicious  that  all  was  not  right ;  but  I  could 
not  believe  mj  master  would  deceive  me ;  so  I 
started.  On  m3r  wav,  I  met  a  free  colored  man 
that  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  he  could  read.  I 
told  him  where  I  was  going,  and  for  what.  He 
asked  to  see  the  letter.  It  was  not,  sealed,  and 
he  took  it  out  and  read  it  to  me.  It  was  a  bill  of 
sale,  and  I  was  one  of  the  lot ;  and  we  were  sold 
to  go  to  Alabama.  My  master  had  token  this 
way  to  deliver  roe,  ratlier  than  have  a  *  scene,'  as 
it  is  termed ;  and  this  speculator  was  to  seixe  me 
u^n  my  appearance,  and  send  me  South.  I  had 
rather  have  died  than  gone ;  so,  after  thinking  it 
over,  and  consulting  my  colored  friend,  I,  ft-ith  nis 
help,  got  a  couple  of  knives  and  a  good  riile,  a 
few  clothes  and  some  provisions,  and  took  to  the 
bush  [woods  and  swamps],  where  I  could  defy 
pursuit.  There  I  lived  and  sufiered  seven  years, 
rel}'ing  upod  my  trusty  rifle  for  food,  and  got  so 

Xt  that  I  could  kill  a  coon  or  bear  at  forty 
every  time.    [Bears  are,  and  were,  some- 
what numerous  here  in  the  swamp] 

"I  heard  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  heard 
when  Bumside  took  New  hern ;  so  I  made  tracks 
for  the  Union  people,  and  when  I  came  in  here,  I 
went  straight  to  Bumsidc's  headquarters,  and 
told  him  my  story.  He  told  me  to  take  off  my 
coat,  which  was  nothing  but  rags,  and  he  gave 
me  one  of  his  own  coats,  and  called  me  a  brave 
fellow."  

Morqan's  Escape.  —  The  following  incident  is 
eonnccted  with  the  remarkable  escape  of  Morgan 
from  his  Northern  imprisonment: 

Having  made  apphcation  to  two  respectable 
citisens  of  Clayton,  Rabon  County,  Georgia,  for 
a  night* s  lodgings,  and  been  refused  because  they 
thought  he  was  an  impoalor,  and  raoognised  him, 
tfr«  N ioTited  um  to  Ui  hoyae,  where  Ke 


spent  the  m'ght  Mea*itiias,  it  had  been  currently 
reported  in  the  village  and  vicinity,  that  an  im- 
postor, pretending  to  le  John  Morgan,  was  at 
the  house  if  Mr.  N— -.  Next  morning  about 
twenty  of  tee  *'Home  Guards"  assembled,  and| 
under  the  di*'ection  of  their  efficient  Cjptain, 
arrested  him.  He  quietly  submitted,  and  assured 
them  that,  if  he  failed  to  prove  his  identity,  be 
would  accompany  them  to  Atlanta.  About  this 
time,  one  or  two  gentle  Jien,  who  had  seen  him, 
recognized  him,  and  soue  facts  were  developed 
which  satisfied  the  Home  Guards  that  thev  t  ad 
captured .  the  veritable  John  H.  Morgan  f  Of 
course,  he  was  at  once  released.  Before  htavinp;, 
he  addressed  the  crowd  briefly,  commending,  m 
the  highest  terms,  the  vigilance  they  displayed  i 
advised  them  to  arr^t  all  persons  who  could  not 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves ;  and 
closed  with  the  olayful  remark  that  twenty  men 
had  accomplishea,  in  Rabun,  what  it  required  forty 
thousand  in  Ohio  to  do ! 

The  crowd  gave  nine  cheers  for  Morgan,  and 
he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Walhalla. 


Death  of  a  Bbrdan  Sharpshooter.  -^  A  cor- 
respondent of  a  Southern  poper  says : 

**  A  gentleman  informs  us  of  the  death  of  on« 
of  McClellan's  sharpshooters,  on  the  Peninfula, 
under  circumstances  which  possess  interest  suf- 
ficient to  give  them  to  the  public.  Several  of  our 
men,  it  seems,  were  killed  while  goin^  to  a  spriiifl 
near  by,  but  by  whom  no  one  could  imagine.  U 
was  at  last  determined  to  stop  this  inhuman  game, 
if  possible,  even  at  the  cost  of  killing  the  hireling 
himself,  who  was  thus  in  cold  blood  butchering 
our  men.  So  a  shor])  lookout  was  kept  for  this 
sliarpshooter,  and  the  text  time  he  fired  the  smoke 
of  lus  rifle  revealed  thi  locality  of  his  pit 

*"  That  night  a  pit  was  dug  b^  the  Confederate 
soldiers,  commanding  the  position  of  the  Yankee 
sharpshooter,  and  arrangements  mode  to  get  rid 
of  the  annoj-in^  creature.  For  this  purpose  a 
young  Kentuckian  was  placed  in  our  pit,  with  a 
trusty  rifle,  and  provisions  enough  to  last  him 
iintil  the  next  nigtiL  Next  morning  early  a  man 
was  despatched,  as  usual,  with  two  buckets  to  go 
to  the  spring.  He  liad  proceeded  about  two  hun- 
dred yards,  when  the  Yankee  marksman  elevated 
himself,  and  placing  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  waa 
about  to  pull  trigger ;  but  the  Kcntucldan  waa  too 
quick  for  him,  for  he  pulled  his  trigger  first,  and 
simultaneously  therewith  the  Yankee  felL 

**  Upon  repairing  to  the  spot,  which  the  Ken* 
tuckion  did  immediately,  he  discovered  a  riflepit, 
and  a  sturdy  Yankee  in  it,  in  the  last  agonies  of 
expiring  nature.  The  pit  was  provided  with  a 
cushioned  choir,  piiies  and  tobacco,  liquors  and 
pruvisiions.  But  tlie  riile  which  had  Itccn  used 
was  really  a  valuable  prize.  It  was  of  most  su- 
perb manufacture,  ana  supplied  with  the  latest 
invention  —  an  improved  telescopic  sight  upon  its 
ei  d.  The  pit  had  been  due  at  night,  and  its  oo- 
ci;pant  had  been  provisirined  at  nt^ht ;  so,  but  lor 
a  snarp  lookout  for  the  smoke  cf  hit  gun,  there  is 
no  saying  how  long  this  Yankee  vandal  would 
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baT6  ei\}o76d  the  luzury  of  kQlin^  Southern  men, 
without  eTen  a  chance  of  losing  his  own  worthless 

Aw  Incident  op  rm  Battle  of  the  Fort«. 
•  •  Captiiin  BoffgSy  of  the  Varuna,  tells  a  story  of 
I  brave  boy  who  was  on  board  his  Tessel,  durinj^ 
the  bombardment  of  the  forts  on  the  Mississippi 
Aiver.  The  lad,  who  answers  to  the  name  of 
Oscar,  is  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  but  he  has  an 
old  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  is  alert  and  ener- 
getic During  the  hottest  of  the  fire  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  passing  ammunition  to  the  gunners, 
and  narrowly  escaped  death  when  one  of  the 
terrific  broadsides  of  the  Varuna*s  rebel  antaso- 
nipr  was  poured  in.  Covered  with  dirt,  and  be- 
griined  with  powder,  he  Was  met  by  Captain  Boggs, 
who  asked  "  where  he  was  going  in  such  a  hurry  P  " 
"  To  get  a  passing-box,  sir ;  the  other  one  was 
smashed  by  a  ball  I"  And  so,  throughout  the 
fight,  the  brave  lad  held  his  place  and  did  his 
dutv. 

\Vhen  the  Varuna  went  down.  Captain  Boggs 
missed  his  boy,  and  thought  he  was  among  tne 
victims  of  the  battle.  But  a  few  minutes 'after- 
wards he  saw  the  lad  swimming  gallantly  towards 
the  wreck.  Clambering  on  ooard  of  Captain 
Bof;gs'  boat,  he  threw  hiis  hand  up  to  his  forcnead, 
giving  the  usual  salute,  and  uttering  only  the 
worfln,  **  All  right,  sir ;  I  report  myself  on  board," 
ted  passed  coolly  to  bis  station. 


BLACK  TOM. 

HuNTBD  by  his  rebel  master 
Over  many  a  hill  and  glade^ 

Black  Tom,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
Fotmd  his  way  to  our  brigade. 

Tom  bad  sense,  and  truth,  and  courage. 
Often  tried  where  danger  rose  — 

Once  our  flag  his  strong  arm  rescued 
From  the  grasp  of  rebel  foes. 

One  day  Tom  was  marching  with  us 
Through  the  forest  as  our  guide* 

Whm  a  ball  from  traitor's  rifle 
Broke  his- arm  and  pierced  his  side. 

On  a  litter  white  men  bore  him 
Through  the  forest  drear  and  damp. 

Laid  him,  dying,  where  our  banners 
Brightly  fluttered  o*er  our  (^mp. 

Pointing  to  his  wife  and  children, 
Wliilc  he  suffered  racking  pain, 

Said  he  to  our  soldiers  round  him, 
**  Don't  let  them  be  tlavtt  again! 

<•  No,  by  Heaven  I  **  outspoke  a  soldier,  • 
And  that  oath  was  not  profime,  — 

'*  Our  brigade  will  still  protect  them  — 
They  iihall  ne'er  be  slaves  again." 

Over  old  Tom's  dusky  features 
Caine  and  staid  a  joyous  ray ; 

And  with  saddened  friends  around  him, 
His  free  spirit  pass^id  away. 
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Incidents  OP  Chattanooqa. —"  Captain  Har- 
ris, of  the  Nineteenth  Indiana  battery,  stood  by 
his  guns,  after  being  twice  wounded;  and  when 
he  became  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  he  made  his 
men  supi  ort  tim  while  he  sighted  the  guns. 

"  A  man,  by  the  name  of  Bxosk,  in  the  Eleventh 
Ohio  regiment,  was  wounded  tLiough  thq  neck 
and  lower  jaw^  at  Pcrryvi^Ie.  He  had  net  been 
in  the  engagement  over  ten  miiiuteu,  on  Sunday, 
when  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  same  place,  taking 
the  same  course  with  t!^  other,  making  a  horrible 
wound.  , . 

"George  Kizer,  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Indiana 
regiment,  company  F,  was  killed  on  the  field. 
Before  he  was  killed  he  had  requested  his  mesa- 
mate  to  send  his  photograph,  with  some  other 
things,  to  his  mother,  in  case  he  was  killed ;  but 
there  is  not  often  a  chance  to  attend  to  such 
things  on  the  field.  On  Saturday  night  the  rebels 
thought  we  were  evacuating  the  place,  and  they 
threw  forward  their  right  to  attack  us.  They 
soon  found  out  their  mistake*  lliey  were  scooped 
in  no  time.  We  took  thirty  prisoners,  and  kiUed 
and  wounded  as  many  more.  On  one  of  the  dead 
rebs  the  Indiana  boys  found  Kizer's  knapsack, 
with  his  likeness  and  all  his  things,  which  Use 
boys  have  now  sent  to  his  mother.  I  saw  the 
likeness  myself,  and  the  boys  were  positive  in 
the  identity.  '   •  \ 

''At  one  of  our  pickets  and  posta  a  sharp- 
shooter had  annoyed  the  men  for  some  time,  and 
no  one  could  find  his  whereabouts.  At  last  one 
of  the  men  thought  he  saw  a  small  cedar  tree 
move.  The  boys  laughed  at  him,  but  he  blazed 
away,  and  down  came  the  bush.  On  ezamina« 
tion  they  found  Uiat  a  rebel  had  stuck  cedar 
boughs  in  lus  boots  and  belt,  so  that  he  looked, 
just  like  a  small  tree  a  Uttle  way  oiL" — Fmm  c 
correspondent,  

Diana  SMirn,  the  Heroine  of  the  North* 
WEST.  —  Sne  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  County 
of  Jackson,  Virginia.  Her  father  is  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  leading  a  quiet,  peaceful,  and  useful  life,  ontil 
his  country  was  invacied,  when  he  called  his  coun- 
trymen to  arms,  and  raised  the  first  company  pf 
guerrillas,  which  he  commanded  until  last  fid], 
when,  by  fraud  and  treachery,  he  was  captured, 
and  ever  since  has  been  confined  in  a  loathsome 
dungeon  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  without  hope  of 
delivery,  unless  our  government  should  inteipoie 
and  procure  his  release. 

Diana,  his  onl^  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl,  has 
been  tenderly  raised  and  well  educated.  She  it 
also  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  has  always  been  regarded  as  very  pious  aJM 
exemplary.  She  is  descended  from  a  race  of  un- 
flinchmg  nerve,  and  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  freedom,  as  unrestrained  as  the  pure  air  of . 
their  mountain  home. 

Iler  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Southern  rights, 
in  which  her  father  had  nobly  engaged,  has  caused 
her,  too,  to  feel  the  oppressor's  power.    Although 
a  tender  and  delicate  flower,  upon  whose  cheek . 
the  bloom  of  sixteen  summers  yet  lirgers,  ska  hM  • 
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been  ilTe  timet  captured  by  the  Yankeen,  and '  coon,  the  lieutenant  came  down  without  a  ahoi. 

marched  sometimes  on  foot,  in  manacles,  a  pris-  Harry  then  took  them  all  into  camp.    He  took  a 

oner — once  a  considerable  distance  into  Ohio,  at  captain  and  five  men  at  another  time,  making 

mhich^time  she  made  her  escape.    8he  was  never  twenty-five  in  all,  which  is  doing  pretty  well  for 

releised,  but  in  each  instance  managed  to  escape  a  little  Dutchman ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  remem- 

froni  her  guard.    She,  too,  has  Been  service ;  sne  bered  for  it." 

was  in  several  battles  in  which  her  father  en-  

guged  the  enemy.     She  has  seen  blood  flow  like       n,,»««. **,.»,«*    ^«  -»^  t> «    Tk^.-— 

water.    Her  tristv  rifle  has   made  more  than  t„^-^  ,^f 'i««™Ji^"^"  5";™-;:: 

one  of  the  wle  Yankees  bite  the  dust    She  left  ^?  *I'P!L"»r^."f '  *'!''*  .'^'h^"*  5?'  *'1"^ 

her  home  in  company  with  the  Moccaeon  Ran-  1*  *&.  "t  !^^''.'?  "I"^  l^^^^xv^T-}^^* 

gera.  Captain  Kesler.  and  came  through  the  eno-  ?S»«».ir'     T           ^  ^°'°"*'  ,^^'»*^*"*?  ** 

my-.  Uni.  in  eafcty,  and  i.  now  at  thS  Blue  Sul-  ^^f'^.T?";,  '^™°'!8k""'  •'"'"'?  "''?.'>'""1'8  ^ 

Dnur  Snrinirs  unions  associated  with  various  localities  m  this 

She  wa.  a^mpaiiied  by  Misa  Duakie,  who  has  ^r^l'T.?-  "^  """"'^yv'll'"*''"*'^  T?.^"  f* 

al.0  earned  the  proud  distinction  of  a  heroine.  P'""*"?."  °^'^*  '^T'"'^  °[  ^^  """'r  ^^.""'h?' 

On  one  occasion*^ this  fearless  girl,  surrounded  ^""S:,„''"Ai!!r  'kTiI  ^^^k"  •??''«<»  .^.  ^^ 

by  fifty  Yankees  and  Union  men'ruihed  through  '7^,??!^!!  T    ?"»'?>"  '.*»»*  "''"f   ^  *^^ 

their  wnk.  with  a  daring  that  struck  terror  to  1^  *™^*!*  T"?""^  ""'  ':*8'°1' ""h  ^^V^ 

their  craven  hearU.    Witl  her  rille  lashed  across  T^Lfc!;"  *l"''w'*'"'™""'*':f'?^  Iw  ''f  •lll'^i 

her  shoulders,  she  swam  the  west  fork  of  the  1^'1'%1m2?L1.  P"*"***  T  t»»%J"'«'' '""^ 

Kanawha  River,  and  made  her  way  to  the  Moun-  TtJ^^lxA-       T.k*^  1^*1:.    tl"^ 

tain  Hanirers    nreferrinff  to  trust  her  safety  to  «'"*'«>">  <•'  ">«  In<lwns,  at  the  height  of  the  dis- 

th^  brX  «W  wdf  k^o^ne  thit  her'se^  *'•"■  *°  8"  ^V  •**"•"•  '^'^  J"™?  ""°  *•  "'»'  ^ 

inose  Drave  smnts,  well  Knowing  inat  der  sex  ^      ^    tormentinff  symptoms.    This  of  course 

would  entitle  her  to  protection  from  these  brave  .  „•' *   a  ...  _    .  v.      '  j  .t             «  nu- il^ 

mountaineers.    These  young  ladies  have  lain  in  '"^^".1  «  U?J^%'  n  "^.K  «  """*     ?"?\" 

the  mountains  for  months,  with  no  bed  but  the  r"f'      f  I    *'*'K-^i,^r''C  *"  •fP^"'^  ^ 

«— I,  .nj  ..»  «»».>.^v.  k..»  »h>  »o..»n„  »(>  h..«...  ">*  tw°  Streams,  which  they  have  borne  ever 

?!^C«ri?„^tL!„Hii5w^h'X5fen^  «»«»•    The  remnant  of  the  tHbe  was  also  after- 

^I  luil^.^lZ^t      ^          •  '"''» ««"«'l  t*'"  '"Chickamauga  tribe."  We  hope 

gers,  his  hopes,  and  his  joys.  q         j  3             ^      y  his  great  victory  t^ 

lad  J^^ct^r  bjfhetfm^rcJorniS  «-?«  o^  Chi^amauga.  and  not?.  Peavine  c|ek.. 

ing,  mending  and  'making  do  he.,  and^ing  ?!. "  ?Znt^h  '^  nf  L.! »    .  "^         *  » ^ 

powder  for  tL  «oldiers.    Ve  are  toformed  that  !J'?flj?* ?»    Kn.  --  ^/^'^pI^  T"""?^**^     * 

Siey  are  both  ladies  of  the  first  r«.k  at  home,  and  f^^Z'^^^.'^J^^j^i^^^'^ 

are  every  way  worthy  of  the  highest  place  in  any  a^^-vi*.        «^i/«*fft«#»  vwf7c»//</rM«c#«*. 

society  where  virtue,  integrit)',  and  sterling  prin-  

ciple  give  position.  —  Southern  paper. 

An  Interestinq  Incident. — In  the  freshman 

class  at  Harvard  was  a  Washington,  from  Yir- 
Gallantry  of  Young  Shalee.  —  A  corre-  ginia,  the  nearest  relative  of  the  General,  bearing 
spondent  gives  an|account  of  the  «illant  conduct  the  name  of  George,  and  born  on  the  22d  of  Fel^ 
of  Henrv  Shaler,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  at  the  ruary.  He  was  a  youth  of  excellent  princi))les,  a 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  written  by  a  son  of  Daniel  communicant  in  toe  Episcopal  Church,  and  re- 
Noble  to  his  mother.  Young  Shaler  more  than  spected  and  beloved  by  his  claRsmates.  On  the 
equalled  the  mythical  performance  of  the  Irish-  breaking  out  of  difficulties,  he  left  Cambridge,  — 
man  who  *'  surroundea  "  a  half  dozen  of  the  not  for  any  S)'mpathy  with  secession,  fur  he  was 
enemy,  and  captured  them.  His  parents  live  on  strongly  against  it  in  all  his  feplings, — but  be- 
South  Alabama  Street,  in  Indionapolis,  Indiana,  cause  he  thought  it  liis  duty  to  be  near  his  mother. 
They  are  Germans.  Young  Noble  says :  *'  Harry  a  widow,  whose  estate  lay  in  the  threatened  por- 
ts a  orick;  he  did  more,  that  is,  he  took  more  tion  of  the  border.  Soon  afterwards  others  of 
prisoners,  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  than  any  his  class  left  college  to  join  the  MasEachusetti 
other  man  in  the  army.    He  took  in  all  twenty-  regiments. 

five  men  —  one  lieutenant  and  eighteen  men  at  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Winchester,  one 
une  time.  He  took  them  by  strategy  that  was  of  these  young  men.  Lieutenant  Crowninshield, 
strategy ;  he  '  surrounded  them,'  and  they  had  to  of  the  Massachusetts  Second  regiment,  was  walk- 
give  up.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  he  went  ing  through  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  then  filled 
out  with  his  poncho  over  his  shoulders,  so  that  with  rebel  officers  and  soldiers,  and  heard  his 
the  rebs  couldn't  see  his  coat ;  so  they  thought  he  familiar  college  nickname,  *'  Crowny,  Crownv," 
was  one  of  their  own  men.  He  went  up,  and  told  called  by  a  feeble  voice  from  one  of  the  beds,  lie 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  come  and  help  went  to  it,  and  there  —  pale,  faint,  shot  through 
carry  some  wounded  off  the  field.  They  did  so.  the  lungs  bv  a  musket  ball  —  lav  his  classmate, 
When  he  got  them  away  from  their  arms,  he  rode  young  Washin^^ton.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
up  to.  the  lieutenant,  and.  told  him  to  give  up  everything  possible  was  done  for  him.  llie  moth- 
hn  tword.  The  lieutenant  refused  at  first ;  but  er  was  allowed  to  take  her  son  home  for  maternal 
Haifj  dnw  his  pepper-lMXy  and,  like  Crockett's  care.                                   . 
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CHABGB  OF  THB   HT7LB   BRIGADE. 

On  tbe  nif^t  of  October  28,  1863,  when  Gen. 
Geary's  divinion  of  the  Twelfth  corps  repulsed 
the  attacking  forces  of  I^ongstreet  at  Wauhatchie, 
Tenn.,  a  number  of  muleSi  aflrifchted  bv  tlie  noise 
of  battle,  dashed  into  the  raiilcs  of  Hampton's 
Lfgion,  causing  much  dismay  among  the  rebels, 
and  compelling  many  of  them  to  fall  back,  under 
a  Mn))posed  charge  of  cavalry. 

CapL  Thomas  II.  Elliott,  of  Getu  Geary's  staff, 
givp.s  the  following  rendition  of  the  mddent, 
which  he  gleaned  from  an  interior  contemporary. 
Its  authorship  is  not  known  i 

I. 

Half  a  mile,  half  a  mile, 

Half  a  mile  onward. 
Right  towards  the  Georgia  troops^ 

Broke  the  two  hundr^. 
«  Forward,  the  Mule  Brigade," 
•*  Charge  for  the  Rcbs  1  '*  they  neighed ; 
Straight  for  the  Georgia  troops 

Broke  the  two  hundred. 

II. 

•<  Forward,  the  Mule  Brigade  I " 
Was  there  a  mule  dismayed  h 
Not  when  the  long  ears  felt 

All  their  ropes  sundered ; 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply ; 
Theirs  not  to  Reason  why ; 
Theirs  but  to  make  them  fly. 
On !  to  the  Georgia  troops. 

Broke  the  two  hundred, 

ni.       .        .  , 

Mules  to  the  right  of  them. 
Mules  to  the  left  of  them, 
Mules  behind  them, 

Pawed|  brayed,  and  thundered. 
Breaking  their  own  confines. 
Breaking  through  Longstreef  a  lines,  . 
Into  the  Georgia  troops 

Stormed  the  two  hundred* 

IT. 

Wild  all  their  eyes  did  glare. 
Whisked  all  their  tails  in  air, 
Scattering  the  chiTalry  there. 

While  all  the  world  wondered. 
Not  a  mule  back  bestraddled. 
Yet  how  they  oil  skedaddled  I 

Fled  every  Georgian. 
Unsabred,  unsaddled, 

Scattered  and  sundered. 
How  they  were  routed  there  . 

By  the  two  hundred  f 

V. 

Mules  to  the  right  of  them, 
Mules  to  the  leit  of  them. 
Mules  behind  them 

Pawed,  brayed,  and  thundered } 
Followed  by  hoof  and  head, 
Full  many  a  hero  fled. 
Fain  in  the  last  ditch  dead, 
Back  from  an  **  ass's  jaw^" 
All  that  was  left  of  than. 

Left  by  the  two  bundled. 
1» 


ft. 

When  can  their  glory  fiide  } 
O  !  the  wild  charge  they  made  { 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made, 
Honor  the  Mule  Brigade, 

Long- cared  two  hundred. 


An  Incident  unvek  a  Flag  op  Thvob.— 
Lieut-Commandor  H.  A.  Adao  s,  Jr.,  United 
States  Navy,  arrivcfd  at  New  Orleans,  havinc 
been  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  Mississippi  Sound  by  LieuL- 
Commandrr  Green.  He  lecontlv  sent  his  boat 
on  shoit),  and  desired  the  officer  in  chaige  to  tay 
that  if  any  military  ofilcer  received  the  flag,  he 
would  lie  glad  to  see  him  on  board  to  arrange  the 
business  of  the  truce.  As  the  boat  returned,  he 
saw  an  officer,  who  recognized  him,  but  he  could 
not  make  out  who  he  was.  When  the  boat  came 
alongside,  he  went  to  the  gangway  to  receive  the 
stranger,  and  even  helped  him  over  the  rail  on 
deck,  when  he  immediately  found  himself  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  his  own  brother,  one  in  command 
of  the  Confederate  forces  on  shore,  the  other  in  * 
command  of  the  United  States  forces  afloat  The  - 
meeting,  under  such  circumstances,  was,  as  you 
may  imagine,  a  very  painful  one.  After  Uie  busi- 
ness was  over,  and  a  brotherly  chat  had,  therf 
parted  —  the  Confederate  saying,  as  he  ffv>t  into 
the  boat,  '^  Whatever  happens,  llal,  reoolm  ont 
thing  —  we  will  always  be  brothers.** 


General  Grant  odetb  Orders.  —  Geocnl 
Grant  waa  walking  the  dock  at  City  Point,  ab» 
sorbed  in  thought,  and  with  the  inevitable  ciffsr 
in  his  mouth,  when  a  nej^ro  guard  touched  ra 
arm,  saying,  "No  smoking  on  the  dock,  iur.** 
"Are  these  your  orders?''  asked  the  GoMnrali 
looking  up.  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  negro,  cour-' 
teously,  but  decidedl3r.  "Very  good  ordert,* 
said  Grant,  throwing  hia  cigar  into  the  water. 


A  JuYENn^E  Warrior  of  ExPERirarcB. — The 
town  of  Swanzcv,  in  New  Hampshire,  is  the  hom^ 
of  George  B.  Mattoon,  a  young  man  only  eigh- 
teen years  old,  who  served  three  years  in  the 
Union  army,  bad  been  in  forty-three  battles  and 
twenty-seven  skirmishes,  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  during  the  wholo  time  did  uo^  re- 
ceive a  single  injury,  nor  was  he  absent  from  duty 
a  single  day.  


I  < 


A  Contraband.  —  A  soldier  gives  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  the  appearance  and  peculiaritiei  of  * 
one  of  the  slaves  met  with  by  his  regiment  whfle  ' 
mardiing  South ! 

"  As  I  wont  into  the  yard  I  saw  standing  In  the    ' 
midst  of  the  men  an  aged  contraband,  whoet 
woolly  iMte  was  profusely  mottled  with  gray,  imd 
a  gray,  woolly  fringe  around  the  base  of  his 
ebon  face,  gave  Um  a  most  singular  anpearanee.    , 
Hia  enormous  mouth,  thick  l2;»s,  ana  flattened^' 
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Doae  of  purely  AfHcan  stamp,  and  retreating  fore- 
head, Tery  low  in  neight,  would  convey  an  idea 
of  almoit  idiotic  intellect  within.  As  I  ap- 
proached, his  lower  jaw  slowly  moved  down- 
wards, and  then  upwards,  like  the  first  movements 
of  the  arm  of  a  ponderous  steam  engine,  and  then 
A  urn  the  expansive  reservoir  of  his  throat  came 
forth  a  sound,  and  he  began  to  sing  a  hymn. 
Thore  was  not  much  melody  in  his  music,  but  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  well  as  an  Ole  Dull  or  Pag- 
anini  would  their  own  performance.  He  was 
dtBHsed  in  the  cast-off  uniform,  overcoat,  and 
pai:ts  of  some  rebel  soldier ;  and  the  coat  lulf 
dropping  from  one  shoulder,  in  a  careless  stvle, 
plainly  indicated  an  innate  *  cuffeeJ  He  finished 
nis  hymn,  and  some  one  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't 
pray.  The  old  man  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  s 

<*  *  De  good  book  say  dat  when  we  worship  Qod 
we  mus  do  it  wid  de  speret  and  de  troof,  and  I 
doesn't  like  for  see  sich  tings  treated  lightly. 
Now,  if  ye'U  all  be  quiet,  and  not  larf,  and  pay 
attention,  Til  do  de  bes  I  ken.' 

**  Having  promised  good  behavior,  the  old  man 
knelt  down.  As  he  was  kneeling,  some  one  asked 
him  to  pray  for  the  war  to  dose.  He  commenced 
his  prayer  with  an  eloquence  of  language  and 
propriety  of  expression  absolutely  astonishing, 
and  I  could  hardly  believe  that  in  that  apparently 
demented  cranium  could  be  stored  an  intellect 
'which  displayed  itself  in  a  manner  indicating  that 
nature  had  given  it  a  power  and  utterance  far 
above  many  of  those  who  were  looking  upon  the 
possessor  as  they  would  on  a  monkey  or  parrot,  or 
some  other  natural  curiosity.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression in  his  prayer  which,  in  connection  with 
tlie  request  to  pray  for  the  soldiers,  was  pecu- 
liarly noticeable.    lie  prayed : 

**  *  0  Massa  Lord  Ood  A'mity !  have  mercy  on 
all  sogers,  an  eem's  gwine  to  war.  0  Lord ! 
batter  all  dere  big  guns  inter  prowsheers,  and 
dere  swords  inter  prune  hooks,  and  make  peace 
come  quick.' 

**  This  expression  seemed  an  isolated  one  in  his 
prayer,  as  having  less  propriety  of  expression 
than  any  other  one.  At  the  close  of  his  prayer, 
he  was  asked  where  his  master  was,  and  re- 
plied: 

i**0,  he's  done  gone  dis  four  months;  he 
wouldn't  jine  Mr.  Linkum*s  company,  so  he  had 
to  leave,  and  go  ofi*  way  down  Souf.' 

«<  I  ''Pwould  be  a  snug  chance  for  him  if  he  was 
at  hqme  here  now  —  wouldn't  itP'  some  one 
asked. 

**  *  Golly,  massa,  'deed  'twould,  I  reckon,'  laughed 
the  sable  chattel.  •'  He'd  ben  dead  an  buried  up 
kk  de  grave  long  time  go,  if  he  hadn't  run  off.' 

"  He  was  asked  if  many  soldiers  came  there, 
and  leplied  that  they  came  every  day,  in  the 
morning,  and  that  they  had  been  thei*e  that  morn- 
ing on  horseback.  He  was  asked  what  they  were, 
and  replied, — 

**  *  Cfan't  tell,  massa,  'deed  I  can't ;  some  saVt 
day's  sesessongers,  but  'pon  my  soul  an  body, 
maata,  I  can't  tell  one  from  t'other — 'deed  I  can't. 
Bal  i'M  on  Mr.  LinhmCs  side — 'deed  I  is.'* 


'*  He  was  then  asked  to  preach,  and  finally  oon« 
sented,  and  commenced,  taking  for  his  subject 
the  characters  of  Nicodemus  and  Hczekhh.  and 
commenced  in  a  manner  displaying  an  a^toiuih* 
ing  depth  of  knowledge  of  Scripture  history,  and 
drawing  logical  deductions  with  a  style  of  Ian* 
guage  and  beauty  of  expression  that  need  not  lie 
ashamed  of  as  worthy  the  efforts  of  many  oik 
extemporaneous  preacher  in  the  most  enlightened 
portioni  of  civilized  community  jx  the  free  States. 

"As  I  listened,  I  thought  wojit,  but  for  the  ac- 
cursed, scul-destroying  influence  of  slavery,  wliich 
bindM  its  victims  in  siiuckles  of  ignorance,  might 
not;  this  man  have  hi  en.  Possessed  of  an  intel- 
lect of  unco'Jimon  wealth  and  vigor,  though 
clothed  in  reg3,  and  bound  by  the  rankling  shac- 
kles of  an  unjust  opprescion,  which  forbids  it  to 
wish  even  to  riie  to  seek  its  own  level  among 
humanity,  it  breaks  the  bonds  with  the  force 
which  nature  alone  imparts,  and  rises,  unaided 
by  the  acquirements  of  art,  above  the  common 
herd  around.  To  what  eminence  might  it  not 
have 'attained  if  cultivated  and  trained  by  the 
aids  which  the  times  now  afford  the  (I'ee  man  ?  " 


THE  TAKING  OF  POTOSI,  MO. 

The  Union  men  of  Washington  County  having 
been  tlncatenod  with  extermj|iation,  and  some 
of  thcrn  having  been  driven  from  Potuci,  the 
county  seat,  complaint  was  made  to  Gen.  I  yon« 
of  the  St.  Louis  Arsenal,  and  that  brave  and 
gallant  officer  determined  to  give  the  Union  mpi? 
m  that  section  of  the  country  protection.  Ac- 
cordingly an  expedition  was  planned,  and  put 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Uolcs,  of  company 
A,  Fifth  regiment  of  United  States  volunteers. 
At  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  May  14,  1861, 
Cupt.  Cole's  command,  consisting  of  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  left  the  arsenal  on  a 
special  train  for  their  destination.  They  arrived 
at  Potosi  at  three  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday, 
and  immediately  threw  a  ciiain  of  sentinels 
around  the  entire  town.  Guards  were  then  sta- 
tioned around  the  dwellings  of  the  most  promi- 
nent secessionists,  and  snortly  after  daylight, 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  found  themselves 
prisoners,  and  were  marched  ofi*  to  tlie  Court 
House.  Here  the  prisoners  were  formed  in  line, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Potosi,  who  knew  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  Union  men  were 
recognized,  and  released,  amounting  to  over  half 
of  those  taken  prisoners.  Some  fifty  of  the  se- 
cessionists were  also  released,  on  pai'(»le  of  honor, 
after  subsciibing  to  the  usual  oath  not  to  take  up 
arms  ayainai  the  UniUd  States,  and  nine  of  the 
leaders  were  marched  off  to  the  ciurs.  Tlie  guard 
then  made  a  descent  on  a  secession  lead  maau* 
factory,  and  captured  near  four  hundred  ^igs  of 
that  very  usefiil  article  in  time  of  war,  which  be* 
longed  to  a  man  who  had  been  furnishing  lead  to 
the  Southern  rebels.  The  man's  name  *s  John 
Dean,  and  he  is  now  a  piisoner  at  the  arsenaL 
It  appears  he  vas  not  satif fied  tc  simply  leil  ths 


> 
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kttd  to  the  enemy,  in  defiance  of  the  author!^ 
of  tlie  OoTemmenty  but  was  engaged  with  hit 
own  team  in  hauling  it  to  near  the  ^kansaa  line, 
where  the  traitors  eould  get  possession  of  it 
without  danger.  The  guuxi  captured  several 
pistols,  rifles,  shot  guns,  and  a  quantity  of  seces- 
sion uniforms,  most  of  them  unmiished,  and  some 
nniform  cloth. 

After  being  furnished  with  breakfast  and  din- 
ner, and  very  handsomely  treated  by  the  Union 
men  of  Potosi,  and  invited  to  stay  a  month  in 
that  place,  at  their  expense,  the  command  started 
for  home.  On  their  way  back,  the  train  made  a 
halt  at  l)e  Soto,  in  Jefferson  County,  where  there 
was  to  be  a  grand  secession  "  love-feast "  and 
flag-raising.  Here  they  found  a' company  of  se- 
cession cavalry  drilling  for  the  occasion,  which 
took  to  their  neels  as  soon  as  they.got  a  sight 
of  the  United  Stutes  troops.  In  their  flight,  the 
cavalry  left  some  thirty  of  their  horses,  which 
were  captifred  by  the  troops,  and  placed  under 
guard.  The  pole  —  one  hundred  feet  high  —  on 
which  the  rebels  were  going  to  fly  the  secession 
fla^  was  soon  graced  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm  of  the  Union  me|i 
and  Government  troops.  The  next  move  was  to 
capture  the  rebel  flog,  which  was  known  to  be  in 
town  t  and  for  tliis  agreeable  duty.  Captain  Cole 
detailed  a  guard  of  six  men,  under  command  of 
Serg.  Walker,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
Surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Kegiment.  The  guard 
surrounded  the  house  supposed  to  contain  tlie 
(tog,  and  Dr.  Franklin  and  Serg.  Walker  entered. 
AJlcr  searching  in  vain  for  some  time,  the  Doc- 
tor thouglit  he  observed  the  lady  of  the  house 
sittin'^  in  rather  an  uneasy  position,  and  he  very 
•politely  asked  her  to  rise.  At  first  the  lady 
Desitated,  but  finding  the  Doctor's  persuasive 
sauvity  irresistible,  she  rose  slowly,  and  lo  (  the 
blood-red  stripe  of  the  rebel  ensign  appeared 
below  the  lady^s  hoops.  The  Doctor,  bowing  a 
graceful  "beg  pardon,  madam,"  stooped,  and 
quietly  catching  hold  of  the  gaudy  color,  care- 
ntUy  delivered  the  lady  6f  a  secession  flag,  thirty 
feet  long,  and  nine  feet  wide.  The  Doctor  bore 
off  his  prize  In  triumph  to  the  camp,  where  the 
troops  ffreeted  him  with  wild  shouts,  and  charao- 
terized  his  feat  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  oc- 
casion, liere  the  troops  captured  another  rebel 
leader,  and  after  placing  thirty  men,  under  LieuL 
Murphy,  to  guard  the  Union  flag  and  the  thirty 
horses,  Cant.  Cole's  command  started  on  their 
way.  At  victoria,  the  train  stopped  a  moment, 
when  another  secessionist  came  up  hurrahing  for 
Jeff  Davis ;  and  quick  as  thought  the  ardent 
rebel  was  surrounded  by  a  half  dozen  bayonets, 
and  marched  into  the  cars  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
the  train  moved  on.  They  arrived  at  the  arsenal 
abeut  six  and  a  half  o'clock  P.  M.,  where  a  crowd 
of  soldiers  and  visitors  awaited  them.  The  spoils 
were  unloaded,  and  the  prisoners  marched  to  safe 
and  comfortable  c|uarters.  Gen.  L;^on  received 
them  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  soldier,  and  the 
tioops  gave  three  cheers  for  Gen.  Lyon,  three 
f  7r  Col.  Blair,  and  three  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  then  caught  the  secession  flag,  and  tore  it 
mui  shreds  in  a  twinkling 


NOT  YBT. 

BT  WIU.IAM  0m[XBH  BBTUIT. 

O  oomt TBT,  marvel  of  the  earth ! 

O  realm  to  sudden  gieatness  growm  I 
The  age  that  gloried  in  thy  birth, 

Sh^ll  it  behold  thee  overthrown  ^ 
Shal^  traitors  lay  that  greatness  low  } 
No  I    Land  of  liape  and  Blessing,  No  I 

And  we  who  wear  thy  glcious  name. 
Shall  we,  like  cm** ens,  stand  apar^ 

When  those  whom  thou  hast  trusted  aim 
The  death-blow  at  thy  generous  heart } 

Forth  goes  the  battle-cryt  and  lo  1 

Hosts  rise  in  harness,  shouting.  No  I 

And  they  who  founded  in  our  land 
llie  power  that  rules  from  sea  to  seai 

Bled  they  in  vain,  or  vainly  planned       ^ 
To  leave  their  country  great  and  free  } 

Their  sleeping  ashes  from  below 

Send  up  uie  Uirilling  murmur,  No  I 

JB^it  they  the  gentle  ties  which  long 
These  sister  States  were  proud  to  w 

And  forged  the  kindly  links  so  strong, 
For  ime  hands  in  sport  to  tear  — 

For  soomAil  hands  aside  to  throw  } 

No !  by  our  fathers'  memory.  No  I 

Our  humming  marts,  our  iron  ways. 
Our  wind-tossed  woods  on  mountain 

The  hoarse  Atlantic,  with  bis  bays. 
The  calm,  broad  Ocean  of  the  West, 

And  Mississippi's  torrent-flow. 

And  loud  Niagara,  answer,  No  I 

Not  yet  the  hour  is  nish  when  they 
Who  deep  in  Eld's  dim  twilight  sit^ 

Earth's  sncient  kings,  shall  rise  and  say, 
t'  Proud  country,  welcome  to  the  pit  I 

So  soon  art  thou,  like  us,  brousht  low  I  ** 

No  I  sullen  group  of  sliadows,  No  I 

For  now,  behold,  the  arm  that  gave 
The  victory  in  our  fathers'  day, 

Strong  as  of  old  to  guard  and  save,  — 
That  mighty  arm  which  none  can  slay, 

On  clouds  above,  and  fields  below, 

Writes,  in  men's  sight,  the  snswer.  No  1 


•«»»• 


Incidents  ofCarbick's  F0&D.--L1  one  of 
the  Indiana  regiments  that  took  part  in  the  fight 
at  Carrick's  Ford,  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  Mid 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  shots  of  his  regiment 
During  the  battle,  he  was  particularly  oonspio* 
nous  for  the  zeal  with  whicn  he  kept  up  a  con- 
stant fire.  The  Fourteenth  Ohio  regiment,  is 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  fired  an  average  of  eleres 
rounds  to  every  man,  but  this  parson  maniiged 
to  get  in  a  great  deal  more  than  that  averageb 
He  fired  carefully,  with  perfect  coolness,  and  al- 
ways after  a  steady  aim,  and  the  boys  declars 
that  every  time,  as  he  took  down  his  gun,  after 
firing,  he  added,  **And  may  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  your  soul !  **  Evidently  he  thought  the  bitdp 
not  worth  prayuig  for  after  the  aim  he  had  so 
carefully  taken. 

Fer  contn:   One  of  Bteedmen's  men  ^  the 
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PooiteenUi  Ohio)  wai  from  Cheeiedom^  and 
didn't  like  the  irreverent  tone  adopted  by  the 
Southern  chivalry  in  speaking  of  the  '*  d — d 
Yankeea."  lie  took  deliberate  aim,  but,  unlike 
the  parson,  after  every  fire  he  added  the  invaria- 
ble lormula,  *'  Blast  your  secession  souls,  how  do 
you  like  the  Yankees  ?  " 

%  Another,  an  Englishman,  was  wounded.  Steed- 
man  noticed  liira  limping,  and  called  out,  '*  Jack, 
ire  you  wounded  ?  "  *•  Yes,  Tm  'it."  "  Where 
•re  ^ou  hit,  Jack  I* "  "  0,  Pm  'it  in  the  'ip,  but 
—  (m  great  anxiety  lest  Steedman  should  send 
him  to  the  hospital)  but  it  don't  'urt  me.  Pm 
only  'it  in  the  'ip  ;  it  don't  'urt  me ; "  and  away 
he  hlazed  with  another  load,  adding,  "  Confound 
70U,  I  guess  I  paid  you  off  that  time." 


Close  Quari^eus.  —  At  the  battle  of  Charles- 
ion,  Mo.,  in  Auffust,  1861,  LieuL-Col.  Ransom, 
of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  regiment,  was  urging  his 
men  to  the  charge,  when  a  man  rode  up,  and 
called  out,  **  What  do  you  mean  P  You  are  kill- 
ing our  own  men."  Hansom  replied,  **  I  know 
what  I  am  doing.  Who  are  you  H  "  The  replv 
was,  **I  am  for  Jeff  rt^vis."  Bansom  repliea, 
'*  You  are  the  man  I  am  after ) "  and  instantly 
two  pi«tols  were  drawn.  The  rebel  fired  first, 
taking  effect^ in  Col.  Ransom's  arm,  near  the 
ihouldor.  The  Colonel  fired,  killing  his  antag- 
tnist  instantly.  ___^ 

As  liRAVB  AS  A  Lion.  —  At  the  fight  at  Scary- 
10 wn,  Va.,  tbe  soldier  John  Haven  was  wounded. 
He  was  a  handsome,  intelligent  voung  man,  as 
brave  as  a  lion,  and  the  pet  of  the  company. 
Poor  fellow  !  his  right  hip  was  shot  away  just  as 
he  was  paasing  a  oall  to  his  eun.  When  his 
Captdiii  saw  him  fall,  he  ran  and  picked  him  up, 
tna  conveyed  him  in  his  own  arms  to  a  place  of 
•afety.  ** Never  mind  me,  Captain,"  he  cried; 
**  but  don't  let  that  flag  go  down  I " 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  SEVENTH  REGI- 
MENT. 

BT   FITS  IAMBS  O'BBIBN. 

Tub  Oapitol,  ^'ashibotoh,  ) 
SAturdty,  April  27, 1801.     ) 

We  are  here.  Those  three  words  sum  up  as 
Biuch  as  Napier's  *'  Peccavi,"  when  he  took 
doinde,  and  we  all  feel  somewhat  as  Mr.  Cssar 
Auffuslus  must  have  felt  when  he  had  crossed  the 
Rubicon. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  detail  to  you 
the  events  of  the  day  on  which  we  left  New  York. 
The  scene  at  the  armory  on  Friday  was  one  to 
be  commemorated.  For  the  first  time  since  its 
formation,  the  Seventh  regiment  left  its  native 
oily  on  active  service.  All  day  lon^,  from  an 
oarly  hour  in  the  morning,  young  men  in  uniforms 
«r  civilian's  dress,  might  luive  been  seen  hurry- 
ing up  and  down  Broadway,  with  anomalous- 
lookinff  bundles  under  their  armi.  Dandies,  who 
were  the  pride  of  olub  windows,  were  not  above 


brown  paper  parcels  t  military  tailors  were  storma^ 
and  taken  with  considerable  k^s  —  to  the  nncket 
Dolmonico,  calm  and  serene,  superintended  sand» 
wiches  which  were  destined  for  the  canteso. 
People  in  the  streets  looked  with  a  sort  of  iw« 
greaul  admiration  at  the  gray  uniforms  hurrjing 
by.  Hardware  stores  were  ransacked  of  revoivert* 
A  feverish  ex.itement  throbbed  through  the  city 
— the  beatug  of  that  big  Northern  pulse,  so 
slow,  so  su.  e,  and  bo  steady. 

At  three  P.  M.,  ^re  mustered  at  the  Armory, 
against  which  therif  beat  as'ir^e  of  human  behigs 
likes  wav$s  against  a  rock.  Within,  all  was  com- 
motion. Fitting  cf  belt%,  wild  lamentations  over 
uniforms  *)xpecteG.  bu*  not  arrived ;  hearty  ex- 
changes (f  comrade&rJps  letween  members  of 
different  companies,  wh  j  felt  tint  they  were  about 
to  depart  on  a  mission  wh'.ch  might  end  in  death. 
Here  and  there  flickered  Spring  bonnets,  which 
enclosed  charming  faces,  a^  the  calyx  enfolds  the 
flower ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  on  the  faces  of 
many  of  those  dear  blossoms  there  hung  drops 
of  mournful  dew.  At  last  the  regiment  was 
formed  in  companies,  and  we  marched.  Was 
there  ever  such  an  ovation  P  Wlien  Trajan  re- 
turned conqueror,  dragging  barbaric  kings  at  hia 
chariot-wheels,  llome  vomited  its  people  into  the 
streets,  and  that  glorious  column,  tnat  will  bo 
ever  immortal,  was  raised.  But  what  grteted 
the  Emperor  at  his  outset?  The  marble  walla 
of  Broadway  were  never  before  rent  with  such 
cheers  as  gi'ceted  us  when  wo  pasaed.  The  fa^s  . 
of  the  buildings  were  so  thick  with  people,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  on  army  of  black  ants  were  maich- 
ing,  after  their  lesistless  fashion,  through  the  city, 
and  had  scaled  :he  houses.  Handkerchiefs  flut- 
tered in  the  air  like  myriads  of  white  biitterfliea, 
An  avenue  of  brave,  honest  faces  smiled  upon 
us  as  we  passed,  and  sent  a  sunfihine  iut«>  our 
hearts  that  lives  there  still.  In  a  prominent  po- 
sition stood  Maj.  Anderson,  who  saluted  us,  and 
was  welcomed  as  such  a  mar.  should  be  welcomed* 
And  «o  on  to  the  ferry. 

bwuc  tlurough  New  Jersey  —  against  which  no 
sneer  be  uttered  evermore.  All  along  the  track 
shouting  crowds,  hoarse  and  valorous,  sent  to  us, 
as  we  passed,  their  hopes  and  wishes.  When  we 
stopped  at  the  different  staUons,  rough  hands 
came  in  through  the  windows,  apparently  uncon- 
nected with  any  one  in  particular  until  you  shook 
them,  and  then  the  subtle,  magnetic  thrill  told  that 
there  were  bold  hearts  beating  at  the  end.  This 
continued  until  night  closed,  and,  indeed,  until 
after  midnight 

Within  the  cars  the  sight  was  strange.  A 
thousand  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  North,  in 
whose  welfare  a  million  of  friends  and  relatives 
were  interested,  were  rushing  along  to  conjectured 
hostilities  with  the  same  smiling  faces  that  thej 
would  wear  going  to  a  **  German  "  party  in  Fifta 
Avenue.  It  was  more  like  a  festivity  than  a 
march.  Those  fine  old  songs,  tbe  choiuses  of 
which  were  familiar  to  all,  were  sung  with  sweet 
voice.  We  were  assured  many  times,  in  melodi- 
ous accents,  that  '*  the  whiskey  bottle  was  empty 
I  on  the  shelf,"  and  several  iniividuals  of  tnat 
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BTOBiioMity  bnt  not  resMotable  daM  known  as 
^  bummers,"  were  invitea  to  *'  meet  us  on  Canaan's 
happ^  diore."  The  braTe  old  Harvard  sonff  of 
**  Upi  dee  "  was  started,  and,  shameful  to  say,  Mr. 
Longfellow's  "Excelsior"  seemed  naturally  .o 
adapt  itself  to  the  tune.  I  do  not  think  t:at 
"the  pious  monks  of  St  Bernard"  would  have 
been  edifled,  had  they  heard  themselves  %lluded 
to  in  that  profane  music. 

Our  arrival  at  Philadelphia  took  place  at  four 
o'clock.  We  slept  in  the  cars,  awaiting  orders 
from  our  Colonel ;  but  at  daylight  hunger  —  and 
it  may  be  thirst — becoming  miperious,  we  sallied 
out,  and  roamed  about  tliat  cheerless  neighbor- 
hood that  surrounds  the  depot  Close  by  there 
was  a  small  wooden  shanty — let  us  say  an  Irish 
palace  —  wldch  was  presently  filled  by  arid  sol- 
diers. The  prog  in  the  larder  of  this  sumptuous 
residence  was,  I  regret  to  say,  limited.  I  did  not 
even  see  the  traditional  pig  about,  although 
heaven  knows  he  would  have  been  appropriate 
enough.  Finding  that  we  were  likely  to  remain 
for  some  time  in  the  city  —  although  under  the 
impression  that  we  were  to  go  straight  throueh 
to  Baltimore  —  we  wander^  away  from  the 
Desert  of  the  Depot  and  descended  on  civilized 
quarters.  The  superintendent  of  the  Deaf  and 
I)umb  Asylum  was  a  man  for  the  emergency. 
He  providod  a  handsome  breakfast  for  all  such 
members  of  the  Seventh  as  chose  to  partake  of 
it,  snd  we  commanded  beefsteak  on  our  fingers, 
and  ordei^d  tea  by  sign-manual.  Great  numbers 
cf  cur  regiment,  being  luxurious  dogs,  went  down 
V>  the  Continental  and  Oirard  hotels,  where  they 
campaigned  on  marble  floors,  and  bivouacked  on 
velvet  couches.  They  ore  such  delicate  fellows, 
the  Seventh  regiment  1  Farther  on  you  will  see 
what  those  delicate  hands  have  done. 

We,  of  course,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  our 
route,  or  how  we  were  going.  The  general  feel- 
ing of  the  regiment  was  in  favor  of  pushing  our 
way  codUe  qui  co^e  straight  through  Baltimore. 
Rumors  came  along  that  the  city  was  in  arms. 
The  Massachusetts  troops  had  to  fight  their  way 
through,  killing  eighteen  and  losing  two  men. 
This  seemed  omy  to  stimulate  our  boys,  and  the 
universal  word  was  Baltimore.  But  as  it  turned 
out  afterwards,  we  were  under  a  wise  direction, 
and  the  policy  of  our  Colonel,  to  whom  we  per- 
haps are  altogether  indebted  for  bringing  us  safely 
here,  was,  I  presume,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
collision,  and  bring  his  regiment  intact  into 
Waslungton.  The  rails  were  reported  to  have 
been  torn  up  for  forty  miles  about  Baltimore,  and 
as  we  were  summoned  for  the  defence  of  the  Cap- 
ital, it  follows,  according  to  reason,  that  if  we 
could  get  there  without  loss  we  would  better  fulfil 
our  duty.  As  it  happened  afterwards,  we  had  to 
run  through  more  peril  than  Baltimore  could 
I  live  offered. 

There  ceemcd  but  little  enthusiasm  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  city  that  washes  every  morning  with 
soap  and  water  i«  not  easily  roused  into  excite- 
ment. The  Quaker  pladdity  still  prevails,  and 
when  you  add  to  this  the  majestic  stolidity  of 
tho  German  element,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 


Capital  of  the  Keystone  State  should  not  b«  up- 
roarious. Still  letme  do  Philadelphia  justice.  lun* 
derstand  that  the  people  were  out  in  lafj^e  numWa 
to  see  us  enter,  but  our  delay  disappointed  themt . 
and  they  went  home.  During  our  stay  a  lethar- 
gic decorum  prevailed.  The  prim  beavers  of  the 
citizens  were  glossy  and  lelf-possessed.  We  com* 
and  went  without  a  recpption  or  demonstration. 

There  was  one  pr'niJar  difference  that  I  noticed 
existing  between  (he  Massachusettc  regiment! 
that  we  met  in  PhLadelphia  and  our  men.  llit 
Massachusetts  men  —  to  whom  all  honor  be  given 
for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  they  afterwards 
acted  in  a  most  trying  situation  —  presented  s 
singular  moral  contrast  to  the  members  of  the 
Seventh.  They  were  earnest,  grim,  determined. 
Badly  equipped,  haggard,  unshorn,  they  yet  had 
a  manhood  ui  their  look  that  hardships  could  not 
kill.  They  were  evidently  thinking  all  the  time 
of  the  contest  into  which  they  were  about  to  enter. 
Their  ^roy,  eager  eyes  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
the  heights  of  Virginia.  With  us  it  was  some- 
what diSferent  Our  men  were  gay  and  careless, 
confident  of  being  at  any  moment  capable  of 
performing,  and  more  than  performing,  their 
duty.  They  looked  battle  in  the  face  with  a 
smue,  and  were  ready  to  hob-nob  with  an  enemy, 
and  kill  him  afterwards.  The  one  was  courace 
in  the  rough ;  the  other  was  courage  bumishra. 
The  steel  was  the  some  in  both,  but  uie  last  was 
a  little  more  polished. 

On  April  20,  at*4 :  20  P.  M.,  we  left  the  Phila- 
delphia dock,  ou  board  the  steamer  Boston.  The 
regiment  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  its  desdna- 
tion.  Some  said  we  were  going  back  to  New 
York,  at  which  suggestion  there  was  a  howl  of 
indignation.  Others  presumed  that  we  were  going 
to  steam  up  the  Potomac — a  course  which  was 
not  much  approved  of,  inasmuch  as  we  were  cooped 
up  in  a  kind  of  river  steamer  that  a  shot  ftrom  the 
fort  at  Alexandria  might  sink  at  any  moment 
We,  however,  —  to  make  use  of  a  familiar  expres- 
sion, —  "  went  it  b]ind,"  and  faces  did  not  smile 
the  less  because  our  object  was  unknown. 

It  was  on  board  of  this  steamer  that  "  Joe  "* 
came  out  You,  of  course,  don't  know  who 
"  Joe "  is.  Well,  you  may  rest  contented,  be- 
cause he  uill  always  remain  "  Joe  "  to  you.  1 
may,  without  transgression,  however,  give  you  bk 
typograph.  I  will  put  him  in  position,  level  the 
lens,  and — here  he  is.  Imagine  a  well-built  younc 
fellow,  about  twenty-one,  with  mercury  insteaa 
of  blood  in  his  veins,  ever  on  the  move,  with'  a 
sort  of  quaint,  joyous  humor  seething  from  him, 
as  if  he  was  always  at  boiling  point  Joe's  two 
specialties,  like  a  winnowing  machine  that  I  once 
saw,  are  work  and  ckaE  During  the  evening, 
on   board   the  steamer,  he  distributed  himseu 

S generally  about,  with  a  merry  word  and  a  jok^ 
or  every  one.  What  number  of  bad  puns  ht 
made,  or  wL  at  horrible  conundrums  he  made,  mj 
exhausted  and  korrified  memory  revises  to  recall ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  laughter  and  good-humor 
followed  i^  his  wake,  as  the  white  roam  smiles 
astern  cf  m  me  sharp  little  cutter  g<:Lig  before  ths 
wind. 


no 
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The  fint  eyeninff,  April  20,  on  board  the  Bos- 
ton, passed  delighwiHy.  We  were  all  in  first-rate 
spirits,  and  the  calm,  sweet  evenings  that  stole  on 

.  ijs  as  ^7e  a^jproached  the  Soutli,  diffused  a  soft 
and  ffehtle  influence  over  us.  The  scene  on  board 
tho  eliip  was  exceedingly  picturesque.  Fellows 
fumbling  in  haversacks  for  rations,  or  extracting 
•andwicnes  from  reluctant  canteens ;  guards  pac- 
ing up  and  down  with  drawn  bayonets ;  knapsacks 
pilled  in  corners,  bristling  heaps  of  musJiets,  with 
•bar}},  shining  teeth,  crowded  into  every  available 
oook ;  picturesque  groups  of  men  lolling  on  ^eck, 
pipe  or  '^i^ar  in  mouth,  indulging  in  tho  doUeJar 
niente,  tM  if  tiiey  were  on  the  blue  shores  of  Capri, 
rather  tl  an  on  their  way  to  battle ;  unbuttoned 
jackets,  crossed  legs,  heads  leaning  on  knapsacks, 
olue  uni  brms  everywhere,  with  here  and  there  a 
glint  of  jfficer's  red  lighting  up  tlie  foreground 
—  all  fo>mcd  a  scene  that  such  nainters  as  the 
English  Warren  would  have  revelled  in. 

I  regret  to  say  that  all  was  not  rose-colored. 
The  steamer  thAt  the  Colonel  chartered  had  to 
get  ready  at  three  or  four  hours'  notice,  h^  having 
changed  his  plans,  in  conseauence  of  the  tearing 
up  %)f  the  rails  aiound  Baltimore.  The  resuU 
was,  that  she  was  iropeiiectly  provisioned.  As 
the  appetites  of  the  men  began  to  develop,  the 
resources  of  the  vessel  began  to  appear.    In  the 

.first  place,  she* was  far  too  small  to  accommodate 
.a  thousand*  men,  and  we  were  obliged  to  sleep  in 
all  sorts  of  im|K>S8ible  attitudes.    There  is  an 

^  inireniouc  device  known  to  carpenters  as  '*  dovo- 
tauing ; "  and  we  were  so  thick  that  we  had  pos- 
itively to  dovetail,  only  that  there  was  very  little 
of  the  dove  about  it;  for  when  perambulating 
•cldiers  stepped  on  the  faces  and  stomachs  of 
the  sleepers,  as  they  lav  on  deck,  the  greeting 

.  that  they  received  had  but  little  flavor  of  the 
olive  branch. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  found  very  soon  that 
the  commissariat  was  in  a  bad  way,  the  men  were 
ss  jolly  as  sandboys.  I  never  saw  a  more  good- 
humored  set  of  men  in  my  .life.  Fellows  who 
would  at  Delmonico's  have  sent  back  a  turban  de 
wlaille  aux  truffea,  because  the  truffles  were 
cough,  here  cheerfully  took  their  places  in  file 
between  decks,  tin  plates  and  tin  cups  in  hand, 
in  order  to  get  an  msufflcient  piece  of  beef  and 
a  vision  of  coflee.  But  it  was  all  merrily  done. 
The  scant  fare  was  seasoned  with  hilarity ;  and 
here  I  say  to  those  people  in  New  York  wlio  have 
•necred  at  the  Seventh  regiment  as  being  dandies, 
and  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  crimes  of  cleanli- 
ness and  kid  gloves,  that  thev  would  cease  to 
•ooff,  and  remain  to  bless,  had  they  beheld  the 
•q«jAre;  honest,  geuial  way  in  which  these  mili- 
tairy  Brummells  roughed  it.  Farther  on,  you  will 
see  what  they  did  in  the  way  of  endurance  and 
activity. 

•  April  21  was  Sunday  —  a  glorious,  cloudless 
i  \y»  We  hbul  steamed  all  niglit,  and  about  ten 
e'clock  were  in  the  vicuiity  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
At  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  we  had  service  read  by 

. our <^aplain,  and  at  one  P.  M.  we  were. seven 

* .  10  ilea  from  the  coast.  The  day  was  calm  and  de- 
Udout.    Li  spite  of  our  troubles  with  regard  to 


food^ — troubles,  be  H  understood,  entirely  a«»- 
voidable  —  we  drank  in  wit^  delight  the  sersnitf 
of  the  scene.  A  ha^jr  tent  o(  LIua  humr  over 
our  heads.  On  one  side  the  dim  thread  of  f  hors 
hemmed  in  the  seA.  Flights  of  loons  and  ducki 
E.-cimmed  along  the  ocean,  risinj^  lazily,  and  spat- 
tering the  vaves  with  their  wings,  as  tliey  flow 
against  tlis  wind,  until  they  rose  into  air,  and^ 
whfiling,  swept  into  cJroer  feeding  grounds. 
No  #  and  then  the  calm  of  tho  hour  was  broken 
w«^!i  the  heavy  tramp  of  men,  and  the  metallio 
vol 30  of  tie  Corporal  of  the  Guard  relieving  Ids 
comrades.  At  nve  r 'clock  P.  KL  we  passed  a 
li||;ht-sHip,  and  hailei  her,  our  object  being  to 
discover  whether  an)  United  States  vessels  were 
in  the  neighborhooa,  waiting  to  convoy  us  up  the 
Potomac  River,  We  had  heard  that  the  forts  at 
Alexandria  were  ready  to  o|>en  upon  us  if  we 
attempted  to  pass  up,  and  our  steamer  was  of 
such  a  build,  tnat,  had  a  shell  or  shot  struck  it, 
we  would  have  been  burned  or  drowned.  It 
therefore  behooved  us  to  be  cautious.  The  an- 
swers we  got  from  the  light-ship  and  other  ves- 
sels that  we  hailed  in  this  spot  were  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  although  the  feelings  of  the  men  were 
unanimous  in  wishing  to  force  the  Potomac, 
wiser  counsels,  as  it  proved,  were  behind  us,  and 
we  kept  on.  About  this  time  a  curious  phenom- 
enon occurred.  Some  men  in  the  i  egiment,  who 
have  fine  voices,  —  and  their  name  is  legion,  -^ 
had  been  singing,  with  all  that  delicious  effect 
that  muftic  at  sea  produces,  several  of  the  flneflt 
psalms  in  our  liturgy.  The  ocean  softens,  and 
delicately  repeats  sound;  and  tliose  airs,  trem- 
bling and  sliding  along  the  almost  unrippled  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  were  so  melodious,  that  if  the 
Southern  Cerberi  had  heard  them,  they  would 
have  slumbered  at  the  gates  of  tlieir  own  helL 
While  we  were  singing,  the  moon  swung  clear 
into  air,  and  round  her  white  disk  was  seen  three 
circles,  clear  and  distinct — red,  whiUt  and  blue! 
The  omen  was  caught  by  common  instinct,  and 
a  thousand  cheers  went  up  to  that  heaven  that 
seemed  in  its  visible  signs  to  manifest  its  appro- 
ViU  of  the  cause  in  which  we  were  about  to  fight. 
All  this  time  we  were  entirelv  ignorant  of  where 
we  were  going.  The  officers  kept  all  secret,  and 
our  conjectures  drifted  like  a  drifting  boat.  Oo 
the  morning  of  the  22d  we  were  in  sight  of  An- 
napoli.H,  off  which  the  Constitution  wa:i  lying,  and 
there  found  tl  e  Eighth  regiment  of  Massachusetts 
volunteers  on  board  the  Maryland.  They  were 
aground,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  tu  the  treachery 
of  the  Captain,  whom  they  put  in  irons,  and  want- 
ed to  hang.  I  regret  to  say  tliat  they  did  not  do  it. 
During  the  greater  portion  of  that  forenoon  wo 
were  occupied  in  trying  to  get  the  Marvland  off 
the  sandbar  on  which  she  was  grounded.  J^rom 
our  decks  we  could  see  the  men  in  file  trying  to 
rock  her,  so  as  to  facilitate  our  tugging.  These 
men  were  without  water  and  without  food,  wero 
well  conducted  and  uncomplaining,  and  behaved, 
in  all  respects,  like  heroes.  1'hey  were  under  tho 
oommana  of  CoL  Butler,  and  I  regret  that  that 
gentleman  did  not  care  more  for  the  comforts  of 
men  whoae  tubsoquent  pkick  proved  that  nothing 
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WMtoocood  for  them.  During  the  endearon 
to  get  we  Manriand  afloat,  we  had  lome  idle 
time  OD  our  haniu,  and  your  humble  senrant  em- 
ployed aome  of  it  in  "  composing "  a  Seventh 
regunent  song,  which  is  now  m  rehearsal  bjr  the 
Toealists  of  th;  corps : 

THE  SBYBNTH. 
AiB  —  ••  Giiki  Maehrt$.'* 

* 

I. 

OcH  I  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys  ' 

Wid  making  Iotc  and  fighting ; 

We  tske  a  fort, 

The  girls  we  court, 
But  most  the  last  delight  in« 

To  fire  a  gun. 

Or  raise  some  lun« 
'    To  us  is  no  endeavor ; 

So  let  us  hear 

One  hearty  cheer  — 
The  Seventh's  lads  forever  1 
CSsomus. — For  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys, 
Wid  making  love  and  fighting  | 

We  take  a  fort. 

The  girls  we  court, . 
But  most  the  last  delight  iiu. 

There's  hsndsome  Joe» 

Whose  constant  flow 
Of  merriment  unfailing, 

Upon  the  tramp, 

Or  in  the  camp, 
WUl  keep  our  hearts*  from  ailing, 

AndB and  Chat, 

Who  might  have  sat 
For  Pythias  and  Damon, 

Och  I  whin  they  get 

Their  heavy  wet. 
They  get  as  Ligh  as  Haman.- 
Gkosus.— For  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys,  Ito* 

m. 

liike  Jove  above. 

We're  fond  of  love. 
But  fonder  still  of  victuals }, 

Wid  turtle  stesks. 

An'  codfish  cakes. 
We  alwavs  fills  our  kittle 
,  To  dhrown  aich  dish. 

We  dhrinks  like  fish, 
And  Mumm's  the  word  we  utther  ) 

An'  thin  we  sn^ill 

Our  L6ovillc, 
Tliat  oils  our  throats  like  butther. 
OKomre.  —  For  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys,- Ito. 


rv. 

We  make  from  hay 

A  splindid  taj. 
From  beans  a  gorgeous  ooflee ; 

Our  crame  is  prime. 

With  chalk  and  lime  — 
Jn  flMt,  'tis  quite  a  throf^y. 


I. 


.  \ 


.;:.; 


\  ' 


-     Our  chickens  roast 
Wid  butthered  toast, 
I'm  sure  would  timpt  St.  Pother. 
Now,  you'll  declare' 
Our  bill  of  fare 
It  cc  uldn't  be  complether. 
Cbosus.— -For  we're  the  ooys 

That  hearts  destluo^s,  ko. 

Now,  silence  all. 

While  I  recall 
A  memory  s  sreet  ar.d  tender ; 

The  mdds  and  wives 

That  light  our  Uves 
With  deep,  enduririg  splendor  "^  ' 

We'll  give  no  cheer 

For  those  so  dear, 
But  in  our  hearts  we'll  bless  them, 

And  pray  to-night 

That  ansels  brisht 
May  watch  them  and  caress  them. 
Caomus. — For  we're  the  boys 

That  hearts  desthroys, 
Wid  making  love  and  fighting ; 

We  take  a  fort. 

The  girls  we  court, 
But  most  the  last  delight  in. 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  we  landed  at  ihs 
Annapolis  dock,  after  having  spent  hours,  in  tfy- 
inff  to  relieve  the  Maryland.  Tor  the  first  tim« 
in  nis  life,  your  correspondent  was  put  to  work 
to  roll  flour-barrels.  He  was  intrusted  with  the 
honorable  ond  onerous  duty  of  transporting  stores 
from  the  steamer  to  tlie  dock.  Later  still,  he  de- 
scended to  the  position  of  mess  servant,  when,  in 
company  with  gentlemen  well  known  in  Broad- 
way for  immaculate  kids,  he  had  the  honor  of 
attending  on  his  company  with  buckets  of  cooked 
meat  and  crackers ;  the  only  difference  between 
him  and  Co.  and  the  ordinary  waiter  being,  that 
the  former  were  civiL 

After  this,  I  had  the  pleasing  dutr  of  perform-' 
ing  three  hours  of  guard  duty  on  the  dock,  with 
a  view  to  protect  Uie  baggage  and  stores.  It 
was  monotonous — being  my  first  guard — but 
not  unpleasant  The  moon  rose  calm  and  white. 
A  long  dock  next  to  the  one  on  which  I  was  sta- 
tioned, stretched  away  into  the  bay,  resting  on 
its  numerous  piles,  until  it  looked  in  the  clear 
moonlight  like  a  centi]}ede.  AU  was  still  and 
calm,  until  at  certain  periods  the  guard  chaUenged 
nersons  attempting  to  pass,  lliere  was  a  holy  in- 
fluence in  the  hour,  and  somehow  the  hot  rover 
of  anxiety  that  had  been  over  us  for  days  seemed 
to  pass  away  under  the  touch  of  the*  magnetic 
fingers  of  tne  night 

We  were  quartered  in  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis.  I  had  a  bunk- 
ing-place  ik  what  is  there  called  a  fort,  whmh  is 
a  rickety  structure,  that  a  ludfer  match  would 
set  on  fire,  but  furnished  with  imposing  guns.'  I 
suppose  it  was  merely  built  to  practise  t!ie  cadets, 
because  as  a  defence  it  is  worthless.  The  same 
evening  boats  were  sent  ofTfrom  the  yard,  and  to- 
ward! T  gh'iall  the  Ma«iaf*husetts  men  landed, 
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hggtd,  hongry,  thinty,  but  indomitable.  At  an 
eatly  bour  tnere  was  a  uniyeraal  snore  tbrougb 
the  Nayal  School  of  Annapolis. 

Thti  two  days  that  we  remained  at  Annapolis 
were  welcome.  We  had  been  without  a  fair 
night's  sleep  since  we  left  New  York,  and  even 
the  hard  quarters  we  had  there  were  a  luxury 
compared  to  the  dirty  decks  of  the  Boston.  Be- 
sides, there  were  natural  attractions.  The  grounds 
are  rery  prettily  laid  out,  and  in  the  course  of 
my  experience,  I  never  saw  a  ban  Isomer  or  bet- 
ter bred  set  of  young  men  than  the  cadets.   They 

number  ab«>ut ,  only  twenty  having  left  the 

school  owing  to  political  conviction.  The  re- 
mainder are  sound  Union  fellows,  eager  to  prove 
their  devotion  to  the  flag.  After  spending  a  de- 
Ughtful  time  in  the  Navy  School,  resting  and 
amusing  ourselves,  our  repose  was  disturbed,  at 
nine  P.  M.,  April  23,  by  rockets  being  thrown  up 
in  Uie  bay.  Ihe  men  were  scattered  all  over  the 
grounds ;  some  in  bed,  others  walking  or  smoking, 
all  more  or  less  undressed.  The  rockets  being 
of  a  suspicious  character,  it  was  conjectured  that 
a  Southern  fleet  was  outside,  and  our  drummer 
beat  the  roll-call  to  arms.  From  the  stroke  of 
the  dnim,  until  the  time  that  every  man,  fully 
equipped  and  in  fighting  order,  was  in  the  ranks, 
was  exactly,  bywatch,  tcoen  minutes.  It  is  need- 
less to  sav  anything  about  such  celerity  —  it 
speaks  for  itself.  The  alarm,  however,  proved  to 
bo  false,  the  vessels  in  the  offing  proving,  to  be 
laden  with  the  Scventv-first  and  other  New  York 
regiments  ;  so  that,  after  an  unpremeditated  trial 
of  our  readiness  for  action,  we  were  permitted  to 
retire  to  our  virtuous  couches,  which  means,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  a  blanket  on  the  floor,  with  a 
military  overcoat  over  you,  and  a  nasal  concert 
all  around  vou,  that  in  noise  and  number  out- 
vies Musard  s  celebrated  concerts  monstres. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April  we  started 
on  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  one  of  the  hard- 
est marches  on  record.  The  secessionists  of  An- 
napolis and  the  surrounding  district  had  threat- 
ened to  cut  us  off  in  our  march,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  sav  that  they  would  attack  our  quar- 
ters. This,  or  course,  was  the  drunken  Southern 
ebullition.  A  civUian  told  me  that  he  met  in  the 
streets  of  Annapolis  two  cavalry  soldiers  who 
come  to  cut  our  tliroats  without  delay,  but  as 
each  brove  warrior  was  endeavoring  to  hold  the 
other  up,  my  friend  did  not  apprehend  much 
danger. 

A  curious  revulsion  of  feelins  took  place  at 
Annapolis,  and  indeed  all  througn  Maryland,  af- 
ter our  arrival. 

The  admirable  good  conduct  which  character- 
ises  the  regiment,  the  open  liberality  which  it 
displays  in  all  pecuniary  transactions,  and  the 
eourteous  demeanor  which  it  exhibits  to  all  classes, 
took  the  narrow-minded  population  of  this  ex- 
cessively wretched  town  by  surprise.  They  were 
Gepared  for  pillage.  They  thought  we  were  go- 
g  to  sack  tne  place.  They  found,  instead,  ttiat 
we  were  prepared  and  willing  to  pay  liberal 
pricee  for  everything,  and  that  even  patriotic  pres- ' 
Mtations  «ere  ste^iily  refused.    While  we  were 


b  the  Navy  School,  of  course  all  sorts  of  mmon 
as  to  our  operations  were  floating  about  It  sur- 
prised me  that  no  one  suggested  Uiat  we  were  tc 
go  off  in  a  balloon;  however,  all  surmises  were 
put  to  an  end  by  oiir  receiving  orders,  the  en  en* 
mg  of  the  23d,  to  84«emble  in  marching  order 
next  morning.  The  dawn  eiw  us  up.  Knap- 
sacks, with  cur  hlankpts  and  overcoats  strapped 
on  them,  were  pded  on  the  ^re^x  A  brief^  and 
insufficient  bieaKfast  was  taken,  our  canteens  filled 
with  vinegar  and  water,  cartridges  distributed  to 
eac^  man  jnd  after  mustering  and  loading,  we 
started  on  cur  drst  march  tlirough  a  hostile 
co'mtry. 

Gen.  Scctt  has  stated,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
that  the  march  that  we  {lerformed  from  Annapo- 
lis to  the  Junction  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
on  record.  I  know  that  I  felt  it  the  most  fa- 
tiguing, and  some  of  our  officers  have  told  me 
that  it  was  the  most  (icrilous.  We  marched  the 
fii'st  ci^ht  miles  under  a  burning  sun,  in  heavy 
marching  order,  in  less  than  three  hours ;  and  it 
IB  well  known  that,  placing  all  elementary  con- 
siderations out  of  the  way,  marcliinff  on  a  rail- 
road track  is  the  most  horassing.  We  started 
at  about  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  for  the  first  time 
saw  the  town  of  Annapolis,  which,  without  any 
disrespect  to  that  clacc,  I  may  say,  looked  very 
much  as  if  soihe  celestial  schoolboy,  with  a  box 
of  toys  under  his  arm,  had  droppea  a  few  homes 
and  men  as  he  was  going  home  from  schoiil,  and 
that  the  accidental  settlement  was  called  Anna\^i 
Us.  Through  the  town  we  inarched,  the  peufiie 
unsympathizing,  but  afitiid.  They  saw  the  Sev- 
enth for  the  first  time,  and  for  the  first  time  th^y 
realized  the  men  thht  they  had  tlii-eatened. 

The  tracks  had  been  torn  up  between  Annapo- 
lis and  the  Junction,  and  here  it  was  that  the 
wonderful  c  jalities  of  the  Massac)) usetts  Eighth 
regiment  cajae  out  The  l:*comotives  had  been 
taken  to  pieces  by  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  travel.  In  steps  a  Massachusetts 
volunteer,  looks  at  the  piecemeal  engine,  takes 
up  a  flange,  and  says  ccoily,  '*  I  made  this  engine, 
and  I  can  put  it  together  again.'*  Engineers 
were  wanted  when  the  engine  was  ready.  Nir*- 
teen  stepped  out  of  the  ranks.  The  rails  were 
torn  up.  Practical  railroad  makers  out  of  the 
regiment  laid  them  oguin ;  and  all  this,  mind 
you,  without  care  or  food.  These  brave  boys,  I 
say,  were  starving  while  they  were  doin^  this 
good  work.  What  their  Colonel  was  doing,  1 
can't  say.  As  we  marched  along  the  track  that 
the^  had  laid,  they  gi*eeted  us  with  raidis  of 
smiling  but  hungry  faces.  One  boy  told  me,  with 
a  laugh  on  his  young  lips,  that  he  nad  not  eatfn 
anytliinff  for  tlurty  hours.  There  was  not,  thank 
God,  a  haversack  in  our  regiment  that  was  not 
emptied  into  the  liands  of  these  ill-treated  heroeo, 
nor  a  flask  that  was  not  at  their  disposal.  I  an 
glad  to  pay  them  tribute  here,  and  mentally  doff 
my  cap. 

Our  inarch  lay  through  an  arid,  sandy,  tohacoo- 
erowing  coun'ry.  The  sun  poun  d  on  our  heads 
uke  hot  Isva.  lbs  sixth  and  seoond  oompaniee 
were,  sect  on  for  skinuishisg  duty,  under  the 
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eommand  of  Capts.  Ckurke  and  Neven,  the  btter 
commanding  as  Benior  officer.  A  car,  on  which 
was  placed  a  howitzer,  loaded  with  grape  and 
•aniater,  headed  the  column,  manned  by  the  en« 
gtneer  and  artillery  corps,  commanded  by  Lieut 
fiunting.  This  was  the  rall)'ing  point  of  the 
skirmishing  partv,  on  which,  in  case  of  difliculty, 
Cliey  could  fall  back.  In  the  centre  of  the  col- 
umn came  the  cars  laden  with  medical  stores,  and 
bearing  our  sick  and  woimdcd,  while  the  extreme 
rear  was  brought  up  with  a  second  howitzer, 
loaded  also  with  grape  and  canister.  The  en- 
gineer corps,  of  course,  had  to  do  the  forwarding 
work.  New  York  dandies,  sir  —  but  they  built 
bridges,  laid  rails,  and  headed  the  regiment 
through  that  terrible  march.  After  murching 
about  eight  miles,  during  which  time  several  men 
caved  in  from  exhaustion,  and  one  young  gentle- 
man was  sunstruck  and  sent  back  to  New  York, 
we  halted,  and  instantly,  with  the  Divine  instinct 
which  characterizes  the  hunjpry  soldier,  proceeded 
to  forage.  The  worst  of  it  was,  there  was  no 
foraging  to  be  done.  The  only  house  within  reach 
was  inhabited  by  a  lethargic  person,  who.  Like 
most  Southern  men,  had  no  idea  of  gaining  money 
by  labor.  We  offered  him  extravajzant  prices  to 
get  us  fresh  water,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
reluctance  we  could  get  him  to  obtain  us  a  few 
pailfuls.  Over  the  mantel-piece  of  his  miserable 
shanty  I  saw  —  a  curious  coincidence  —  the  por- 
trait of  Col.  Duryea,  of  our  regiment. 

Afler  a  brief  rest  of  about  an  hour,  we  again 
tommenced  ojr  march;  a  march  which  lasted 
until  the  npst  morning  —  a  march  Hhan  which 
In  history,  nothing  but  those  marches  in  which 
defeated  troops  hnve  fled  from  the  enemy,  can 
equal.  Our  Colonel,  it  seems,  determined  to 
march  by  railroad,  in  preference  to  the  common 
roacH  inasmuch  as  he  had  obtained  such  secret  in- 
formation as  led  him  to  suppose  that  we  were 
waited  for  on  the  latter  route.  Events  justified 
his  judgment.  Thei'e  were  cavalry  1?  jops  ported 
in  defiles  to  cut  us  off.  They  could  not  have 
done  it,  of  course,  but  they  could  have  harassed 
us  severely.  As  we  went  along  the  railroad  we 
threw  out  skirmishing  parties  from  the  second 
and  sixth  companies,  to  keep  the  road  clear.  I 
know  not  if  I  can  describe  that  night's  march.  I 
have  dim  recollections  of  deep  cuts  through 
which  we  passed,  ploomy  and  treacherous-looking, 
with  the  moon  shining  full  on  our  muskets,  while 
the  banks  were  wrapped  in  shade,  and  we  each  mo- 
ment expectiiijp;  to  see  the  flash  and  hear  the  crack 
of  the  rifle  of  the  Southern  guerrillal  The  tree 
frogs  and  lizards  made  moui-nful  music  as  we 
passed.  The  soil  on  which  we  travelled  was  sofl 
and  lieavy.  The  sleepers  lying  at  intervals  across 
the  track  made  the  march  terribly  fatiguing.  On 
all  sides  dark,  lonelv  pine  woods  stretched  away, 
and  high  over  the  hooting  of  owls  or  the  plain- 
live  petition  of  the  whip-poor-*; ill  rose  the  bass 
commands  of  Halt  I  Fonvard,  march  I  —  and 
when  we  came  to  any  ticklish  spot,  the  word 
irould  nin  from  the  head  of  the  column  along  the 
line,  **  Holes,*'  "  Bridge  —  pass  it  along/'  &c. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  monotony  of  the 
mafch  became  oppressive.    Owing  to  our  having 


to  explore  every  inch  of  the  way,  we  did  n«vt  daske 
more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  pnd  a  half  an  hoiir. 
We  ran  out  of  stimulants,  and  almost  but'  **f 
water.  *  Mcst  of  us  had  batl  no  sUep  for  f'Mir 
nights,  and  as  th^  aight  &Jvanced  our  march  waa 
almost  a  stagger.  Tn:«  sras  not  \o  much  (atiinie 
as  want  of  excit'tment  )ux  fellc  its  were  spoitins 
for  a  fight,  and  wl»^n  a  iroi.pini^  sh  »t  was  hchrd 
in  tlio  distance,  ii  was  n  jndcrfui  to  see  how  the 
languid  legs  straightened,  and  the  column  braced 
itself  for  action.  If  we  had  had  even  the  small- 
est kind  of  a  sk*i*mish,  the  men  would  have  been 
able  to  walk  to  Washington.  As  it  was,  we  went 
sleepily  on.  I  myself  fell  asleep  walking  in  the 
ranks.  Numbers,  I  find,  followed  my  example ; 
but  never  before  was  there  shown  such  indom« 
i table  pluck  and  perseverance  as  the  Seventh 
showea  during  that  march  of  twenty  miles.  The 
country  that  we  passed  through  seemed  to  have 
been  entirely  deserted.  The  inhabitants,  who 
were  going  to  kill  us  when  they  thought  we 
daren't  come  through,  now  vamosed  their  respeo- 
tive  ranches,  und  we  saw  them  not  Houses  were 
empty.  The  population  retired  into  the  interior, 
bur}'uig  their  money,  and  carr}'ing  their  families 
alon^  with  them.  They,  it  seems,  were  under 
the  impression  that  we  came  to  ravage  and  pil- 
lage, and  they  fled  as  the  Gauls  must  have  fled 
when  Attila  and  his  Huns  came  down  on  them 
from  the  north.  As  we  did  at  Annapolis,  we  did 
in  Maryland  State.  We  left  an  impression  ^hai 
cannot  be  forgotten.  'Eve\ry  thing  was  paid  for. 
No  discourtesy  was  offered  to  any  inhaUtEmt,  and 
the  sobriety  of  the  regiment  should  be  an  example 
toothers.  

Adventure^  OP  CAPXArN  Strong.  —  Tlie  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  adventure  of  Captain  W. 
E.  Strong,  of  the  Second  regiment  of  Wisconsin 
volunteers,  was  given  by  that  ofGcer  in  an  official 
report  to  Maj.  Larrabee,  dated  at  Camp  Advance, 
September  7,  1861 ; 

"  In  pursuance  of  your  order  of  yesterday,  I 
proceeded  to  examine  the  woods  to  the  ri^ht  of 
our  exterior  line,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
vourself  whether  the  line  should  be  extendecL 
The  last  picket  was  stationed  about  fr>ur  hundred 
yards  from  the  river  —  being  our  outpost  on  our 
right  exterior  line  —  leaving  a  dense  thicket  of 
pine  undergrowth  between  it  and  the  river.  From 
my  means  of  observation  vp  to  that  time,  I  had 
concluded  that  our  pickets  were  not  sufficiently 
advanced  in  that'  oirection,  as  this  space  was 
wholly  unoccupied.  At  least  I  thought  the 
ground  should  be  examined;  and  in  Uiia  yoa 
were  pleased  to  fully  concur. 

"  You  desired  me  to  make  a  minute  examimi- 
tion  of  the  ground,  and  be  ready  to  report  when 
you  should  return,  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  of  that 
day.  Accordingly,  afler  dinner  I  paseed  along 
the  line  until  I  reached  the  extreme  outpost  on 
the  right,  which  consisted  of  Lieut.  Dodge,  Corp. 
Manderson,  and  three  privates,  and  then  pru^ 
ceeded  along  over  veiy  rough  and  densely  wooded 
ground  to  the  river.  I  soon  ascertained  that  these 
physical  obstarlei  were  so  great  that  no  body  of 
troops  could,  in  this  direction,  torn  our  nght! 
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flank,  and  there  waa  no  necesdty  of  extending 
our  pickets.  I  tben  concluded  to  return  i  and 
for  the  purpose  of  aToidine  the  dense  under- 
growth, 1  turned  back  on  a  Kne  about  a.&undi*ed 
rods  in  advauce  of  the  direction  of  odr  line  of 
pickets.  As  I  was  |)asung  through 'a  thicket,  I 
rat  suiTOunded  by  six  rebel  soldiers — four  in- 
fantry and  two  cavalry.  The  footmen  were 
poi^rfy  dressed  and  badly  armed.  Seeing  I  was 
caught,  I  thought  it  beat  to  surrender  at  once. 
So  I  said,  'Gentlemen,  you  have  me.'  I  was 
asked  various  questions  as  to  who  I  was.  where  I 
was  going,  what  regiment  I  belonged  tc,  &c,  all 
of  which  I  refused  to  answer.  One  of  the  foot- 
men said,  *  Let's  hang  the  d — d  Yankee  scoun- 
drel,' and  pointed  to  a  convenient  limb.  Another 
man  said, '  No ;  let's  take  him  to  the  camp,  and 
then  hang  him.'  One  of  the  cavalrymen,  who 
seemed  to  be  leader,  said,  'We'll  take  him  to 
camp.'  They  then  marched  me  through  an  open 
place  —  two  in  front,  two  in  the  rear,  and  a  cav- 
alryman on  each  side  of  mo.  I  was  arm^d  with 
two  revolvers  and  my  sw^ord.  « 

**  After  going  some  twenty  rods,  the  Sergeant 
on  my  right,  notichifi;  my  pistols,  ordered  me  to 
give  them  up,  together  with  my  sword.  I  said, 
'  Certaiuly,  gentlemen,'  and  immediately  halted. 
As  I  stopped,  they  all  filed  past  me,  and  of  course 
were  in  front.  We  were  at  this  time  in  an  open 
part  of  the  woods,  but  about  sixty  yards  to  the 
rear  was  a  thicket  of  ^undergrowth.  Thus  every- 
thing wod  in  my  favor  I  I  was  quick  of  foot,  and 
a  passable  shot ;  yet  the  design  of  escape  was  not 
formed  until  I  brought  my  pistol  pouches  round 
to  the  front  part  of  my  body,  and  my  hands 
touched  the  slocks.  The  grasping  of  the  pistols 
suggested  tlie  thought  Xif  cocking  them  as  I  drew 
them  out.  This  I  did ;  and  the  moment  I  got 
command  of  them,  I  shot  down  two  footmen  near- 
est me — about  sixty  feet  off — one  with  each 
hand.  I  immediately  turned  and  ran  towards  the 
thicket  in  Uie  rear.  The  confusion  of  my  captors 
was  a[)parently  so  great,  that  I  had  nearly  reached 
cover  before  shots  were  fired  at  me.  One  ball 
passed  through  my  left  cheek,  passing  out  of 
my  mouth.  Another  one,  a  musket-ball,  passed 
through  m)!  canteen.  Immediately  upon  this  vol- 
ley the  two  cavalr)'men  sepomted  —  one  on  my 
left  and  the  other  on  my  right  —  to  cut  ofl*  m^ 
retreat.  The  remaining  two  footmen  charged  di- 
rectly towords  me ;  I  turned,  when  the  horsemen 
Sot  up,  and  fired  three  or  font  shots,  but  the  bulls 
ew  wild.  I  ran  on,  got  over  a  small  knoll,  and 
nearly  regained  one  of  our  pickets,  when  I  was 
headed  on  by  both  the  mounted  men.  The  Ser- 
geant called  out  to  me  to  halt  and  surrender ;  I 
gave  no  reply,  but  fired  and  ran  in  the  opposite 
diiection.  He  pursued  and  overtook  me ;  I  turned, 
took  good  aim,  pulled  the  trigger,  but  thu  ca]) 
snapped.  At  thin  time  his  curbuie  was  unslung, 
luid  he  was  holding  it  with  both  hands  on  the  leil 
side  of  his  horse.  He  fired  at  my  breast  w^^bout 
taising  the  piece  to  his  ^shoulder,  and  the  shot 
paa^ed  from  the  right  side  of  my  coat,  through  it 
and  my  shirt,  to  the  left,  just  grazing  the  skin ; 
the  piece  was  so  near  as  to  burn  the  cu>th  out  the 
file  of  one's  hand.    I  was,  however,  uninjured  at 


this  time,  save  the  shot  through  my  cheaki  I 
then  fired  at  him  again,  and  brought  him  to  ths 
ground,. hanging  by  his  fojt  in' the  left  stirrup, 
and  the  horse  galloping  towirds  the  camp.  I  saw 
no  more  of  the  other  horseman,  nor  of  the  lbot> 
men,  but  running  on  soon  came  to  cur  own  pick* 
eta  uniijired,  save  the  shot  through  my  cbeck, 
but  otherwise  mice  exhausted  from  my  exer- 
tions." _ 

•'  '  ■  ■  " 

Thb  PowiE  CF  Slavb  Labcr.— Thofolloi^ 
ing  curious  passage  appeari  in  a  sermon  preached 
by  Rev.  William  O.  rientiss,  at  three  different 
times,  twice  by  request  repeated,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1860 : 

'*  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  white  men 
directing  the  labor  of  less  than  four  millions  of 
African  slaves,  have  furnished  the  material,  out  of 
which  has  been  reared  tliis  colossal  fabric,  and  it 
begins  to  topple  to  its  fall  at  the  first  bright  promise 
that  their  sustaining  aid  shall  be  withdrawn.  If 
further  proof  be  rcauired  that  the  labor  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  has  ouilt  up  these  vast,  these  im- 
portant interests,  consult  the  statistics  of  our 
country ;  study  fif^res  which  no  human  inge- 
nuity can  torture  into  the  indorsement  of  a  ue. 
History  shows  that  the  country  makes  no  pal- 
pable ini[)rovement  until  the  grand  staple  of  the 
earth's  necessities  begins  to  be  reared  here,  and 
that  its  advances  are  exactlv  proportioned  tc 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  Afiican  slave  labor 
employed  bv  us.  The  whole  commerce  of  tht 
civilized  world  is  hosed  upon  this  labor ;  it  feeds 
the  hungry",  it  clothes  the  naked,  it  employs  the 
idler,  it  supports  tottering  thrones  and  starving 
paupers}  kings  in  tlicir  diadems,  and  beggarif 
m  tlieir  rags,  all  cry  aloud  to  the  god  who  leadi 
them, '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  cotton.'  "• 


I 


Stonewall  Jackson  at  Bull  Run.  —  A 
Southern  correspondent,  who  was  ])resent  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  rciates  the  foUowiug: 

^tjiencral  Jackson's  brigade  had  been  lying  for 
hours  sustaining  with  unflinching^  courage  a  most 
terrific  fu*6|  '^^  ^cnci-fiL  had  Ins  horse  shot  Jin- 
1,  and  tt  finger  of  tlio  left  hand  sliot^ff ; 


as  e  cucui 
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D  mid  slL'udy  Tlicy  were,  when  they 
charged  and  butchered  tne  Fire  Zouaves  and  oth- 
er regiments  right  und  lef^.  The  General  has  a 
way  of  holding  his  head  up  very  straight ;  and 
his  almost '  invariable  response  to  any  remark  b, 
*  Very  well,'  whilst  his  chin  seems  trying  to  get 
up  towards  the  top  of  his  head.  The  writer  ro- 
membera,  in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  to  have  teen 
tlie  General  rallying  his  men,  while  his  chin 
seemed  to  stick  out  farther,  and  his  *  Very  wells ' 
seemed  to  sound  more  euphoniouEly  than  ever ; 
and  when  the  writer  wished  to  pour  a  littlo  whis- 
key upon  the  shattered  finger,  he  was  told  that  it 
was  'of  no  consequence ;'  and  away  went  tlie  Gen- 
eral, with  a  battery  following  him,  to  take  pott- 
tion  in  some  advantageous  spot.  If  any  one  was 
ever  entitled  to  a  sobriquet,  the  General  oertamly 
deserred  that  of  caoL" 
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Amsodotb  of  General  WADciwoRTii.'>-The 
following  is  one  of  the  most  beautinil  and  pathetic 
stories  of  the  war : 

Paymaster  Kodiester,  feeling  his  lips  to  be  un- 
sealed by  the  death  of  General  Wadsworth,  tells 
that  he  alwn3rs  paid  1dm  from  his  entry  into  the 
tcrTiCe ;  and  that  when  the  General  called  on  him 
fbr  money,  on  the  eve  of  starting  to  the  Missis- 
aippi  Vafley,  on  a  special  mission  connected  with 
the  arming  and  organisation  of  the  slaves  of  that 
region,  he  casually  remarked  to  him,  that  when 
he  got  to  New  Orleans  he  would  find  there  Pay- 
master Vedder,  to  whom  he  would  recommend 
him,  as  a  gentlemanly  ofiicer,  to .  apply  for  any 
moneys  lie  might  need.  "  No,  sir,"  said  Genpral 
Wadsworth ;  *'  I  shall  not  apply  to  Ma|.  Vedder. 
While  I  am  in  the  service  I  shall  be  paid  only  by 
you.  And  my  reason  for  that  is,  tliat  I  wish  'my 
account  wilh  the  Government  to  be  kept  witli  one 
paymaster  only ;  for  it  is  my  purpose,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  to  call  on  you  for  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  all  the  money  I  have  received  from  the 
United  States.  The  amount,  whatever  it  is,  I 
shall  give  to  some  permanent  institution  founded 
for  the  relief  of  cusabied  soldiers.  This  is  the 
least  invidious  way  in  which  I  can  refuse  pay  for 
Gghtiug  for  my  country  in  her  hour  of  danger." 


General  Lyon's  Memort.  —  A  soldier  of 
Gen.  Herron's  division  wrote  from  Springfield, 
Mo.,  as  follows : 

"  Gen.  J«yon*s  memory  is  cherished  by  the  sol- 
diers here  aa  something  holy.  The  Union  men 
think  that  no  man  ever  lived  like  him.  The  Third 
jlivision  visited  the  battle-field  of  Wilson's  Creek 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  each  man  placed  a 
stone  on  the  spot  where  Lyon  fell,  so  that  there 
now  stands  a  monument  some  ten  feet  high,  built 
by  eight  thousand  soldiers,  to  point  out  to  the 
visitor  of  this  classic  ground  the  place  where  the 
•  hero  died."  __; 

An  Affectino  Incident. — The  State  Milita- 
ry Agent  of  Michigan,  at  Nashville,  L.  B.  Willard, 
relates  the  followm^  afiecting  incident : 

**  As  I  was  passmg  by  the  post  hospital,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  singing,  in  a  rather 
loud  tone,  of  'Rally  round  the  flag,  boys,'  by 
one  of  the  patients  inside.^  While  listening  to  the 
beautiful  music  of  that  popular  song,  I  observed 
to  a  nurse  standing  in  the  doorway,  that  the  per- 
son singing  must  lie  in  a  very  merry  mood,  and 
eould  not  be  very  sick.  '  You  are  mistaken,  sir,' 
said  he ;  '  the  poor  fellow  engaged  in  singing  that 
good  old  song  is  now  grappling  with  death  —  has 
been  dying  all  day.  1  am  liis  nurse,'  he  contin- 
ued, '  and  the  scene  so  afiiected  me  that  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  room.  He  is  just  about 
breaching  his  last'  I  stepped  into  the  ward,  and, 
tTue  enough,  the  brave  man  was  near  his  end. 
His  eyes  were  ah'eody  fixed  in  death.  He  was 
itru^gling  with  all  his  remaining  strength  against 
the  grim  monster,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
guslted  forth  from  his  patriotic  soul,  incoherently, 
Uie  woids,  'Bally  round  the  flag,  boys/  which | 


had  so  often  >  cheered  him  through  hit  weary 
march,  and  braced  him. up  whpu  enterinjjf  the 
field  of  blood  in  defence  of  his  country.  FmaUy 
he  sank  away  into  his  'eatl -slumber,  and  joined 
his  Maker's  command,  that  is  marching  onward 
to  '^nat  far-ofl",  better  land.  The  last  audible 
sound  that  esc&ped  his  Jps  was,  'Ilally,  boys; 
ra*.y  once  again  f  As  his  eyes  were  dosing, 
some  dozen  of  his  eomrados  joined  in  a  solemn 
vet  bpiutiftvl  h)mn,  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Take  it  altogetner,  this  was  one  of  the  most  af- 
fecting scenes  -»  have  ever  witnessed  in  a  hospital. 
It  drew  tears  copiously  from  near  one  hundred 
of  us.  It  occurred  ir.  the  large  ward,  which  oo- 
oupiei  the  entire  bodv  of  the  churdi  on  Cherry 
Street.  The  deceased  was  an  Illinoisan,  and  had 
been  wounded  in  one  of  the  recent  skirmishes." 


A  Reharkable  Escape. — Maj.  K.  V.  WHaley, 
member  of  Congress  from  Wayne  County,  Va., 
was  cilpturcd  at  Guyandotte  by  H.  Clay  rate,  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre  in  that  town,  and  carried 
to  the  vicinity  of  Chapmansville,  two  days'  jour- 
ney distant.  The  prisoner  and  his  captors  stopped 
at  a  house  near  Chapmansville.  'Ni^htconung 
on,  Maj.  Whalcy,  after  hanging  up  his  coat  and 
hat  by  the  fire  to  dry,  went  to  bed  with  Capt. 
Wicher.  In  this  room  there  were  eight  men,  one 
of  whom  acted  as  a  guard.  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Maj.  Whaley  awoke,  and  finding  * 
the  guard  nodding  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  all  the 
rest  in  deep  slumber,  determined  to  efiect  an  es- 
cape. Leaving  hjs  bed  as  quietly  as  j)ossible,  he 
approached  the  g  lard,  and,  ascertaimng  that  be 
was  asleep,  took  Capt  Wichcr's  hat,  picked  ap 
his  own  shoes,  raised  the  latch  of  the  d jor,  ancl, 
seeing  all  clear  outside,  ran  with  all  his  might 
about  two  hundred  yards  down  the  Guyandotte 
River.  Here  he  put  on  his  shoes,  and  k>oked 
abo  .t  for  some  drill  wood  upon  which  to  eroet 
the  Jtream ;  but,  finding  none,  concluded  to  swim 
the  river,  which  he  did  with  considerable  ease. 
He  then  proceeded  down  the  river  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  commenced  to  ascend  a  mountain, 
the  summit  of  which  he  reached  just  at  daybreak, 
and  just  as  Wicher  was  firing  his  guns  as  a  signal 
of  the  escape,  'ilie  firing  was  answered  from  all 
directions.  Maj.  Whaley,  knowuiff  it  would  be 
fatal  to  attempt  to  travel  in  dayught,  socght » 
thicket  of  red  oak  brush,  in  which  he  found  a  sort 
of  path.  To  and  fro  over  this  path  he  walked  all 
day.  A  bleak  wind  was  blowing ;  and  being  wet 
through,  and  having  no  coat,  he  was  compelled 
to  walk  rapidly  in  order  to  save  his  life.  When 
night  came  on  he  started  down  the  Guyandotte 
Valley,  tracing  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  whence  came  upon  a  c<mip  of  about 
one  hundred  cavalry ;  and,  knowing  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  to  pass,  retreated  again  to  the 
mountains.  The  next  day  he  took  a  circuit  upos 
the  top  of  the  hUk,  to  try  ard  trace  the  valleT 
and  keep  off  the  ri  ;er,  which  he  supposed  would 
be  guf  jued. 

At  .ast  he  c«me  upon  Hart's  Creek,  and  mp- 
posed  hunself  to  be  In  the  vioinity  of  a  Union  aet* 
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Utmaiit,  At  the  head  of  Tweho  Pole.  Ho  went 
up  Hart's  Creek,  and .  inquired  of  an  old  lady 
named  Adkint,  who,  with  her  son  and  aon-in-law, 
were  in  the  house,  asking  her  to  direct  him  to 
Kyer'i  Creek,  which  he  knew  to  he  one  of  the 
branches  of  Twelve  Pole.  Young  Adkina  finally 
Agrf^ed  to  show  him  the  creek  for  two  dollars ;  and 
when  they  started,  the  Major  observed  that  the 
s<m-fn-law,  Thompson,  started  b  another  durec- 
tion.  The  Major  suspected  that  Thompson  knew 
him,  and  feared  pursuit }  so  he  hurried  young  Ad- 
kins  along  a  good  deal  faster  than  tnat  young 
gentleman  desired  to  move.  Arriving  at  the 
creek,  the  Mnjor,  having  been  robbed  of  all  his 
money  at  Ouyandotte  on  the  night  of  tlie  fight, 
oould  not  comply  with  his  contract  with  Adkms, 
but  gave  him  twenty-five  cents,  all  the  money  he 
hod,  and  a  new  pair  of  soldier's  shoes,  taking  in 
excl)ange  the  guide's  old  moccasons.  The  K^jor 
struck  down  the  creek,  along  a  vcrv  narrow  road, 
passing  two  houses,  at*one  of  whicn  he  saw  a  lit- 
tle girl,  but  had  not  gone  a  great  distance  before 
he^  heai'd  the  tramp  of  the  cavalry  coming  in  pur- 
suit The  Maior  was  about  turnmg  a  bend  b  the 
road,  and  hoa  barely  time  to  jump  over  a  fence, 
and  lie  flat  itpou  his  bellv,  when  along  dashed  a 
oofnpany,  led  by  the  fellow  Thompson,  before 
mentioned.  The  Major  was  lying  not  six  feet 
Arom  where  his  pursuers  passed,  and  could  see 
their  eyes  peering  anxiously  forward  in  search  of 
'  him. 

AAer  the  pursuers  passed,  he  crawled  up  a  ra- 
tine, and  spent  another  twtlvo  hours,  exposed  to 
ths  haitlest  kind  of  a  rain,  accompanied  by  the 
Aercest  lightning  and  the  loudest  thunder. 

SThe  Major  aherwards  learned  that  the  little 
whom  he  had  seen  had  informed  his  pursuers 
at  he  hnd  just  gone  around  tlie  bena  in  the 
road  I  and  in  their  anxiety  to  sain  the  bend  and 
captui^  him,  they  never  thougut  of  looking  to 
Uie  rif^ht  nor  to  the  left] 
B''ut((  exceedingly  weak  and  feeble,  in  conse- 

auence  of  having  gone  three  days  without  food, 
^e  Major  determined  to  approach  a  house  a  short 
distance  ahead,  and  ask  for  sometliing  to  eat  He 
was  answered  by  the  man  of  the  house,  a  Union 
man,  who  recognised  the  Major  almost  at  once, 
and  warned  liim  not  to  remain  a  minute  if  he 
wanted  to  escape,  as  the  cavalry  had  been  there 
hunting  for  him.  The  Miyor  otfered  the  man  five 
hundred  dollars  to  conduct  him  to  the  Queen  Set- 
tlement, and  to  the  house  of  Absalom  Queen. 
The  man,  although  avowing  himself  a  good  Union 
man,  refused  the  ofler,  stating  that  he  would  be 
killed  by  his  cannibal  neighbors  if  discovered. 
He,  however,  ^ve  the  Major  a  blanket  to  throw 
over  his  shivenng  shoulders,  and  directed  him  to 
the  house  of  Queen. 

Tho  Major  plodded  on,  and  at  last  reached  the 
bouse  of  Queen,  where  he  found  a  Home  Guard 
of  (wenty*five  men,  who  had  assembled  to  keep 
iKt  rebels  (torn  driving  off  the  cattle  from  the 
Uuicn  setiiement  Here  was  the  first  place  he 
(Ql  anything  to  eat  after  making  his  eeeape. 
QiMiii  and  eleven  of  bla  Men  aoeompanied  the 
Mi^  HavtUing  only  at  BifliL  «... 


The  party  reached  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy'oa 
Sunday  at  twelve  /clock,  and  tJiere  was  great  x^ 
joidng  all  idong  .he  Ohio  River,  firing  of  can- 
non, &0. 

Absalom  Queen  was  a  brbve  soldier  m  the  war 
of  1812,  acd  as  true  and  loyal  a  man  as  livce. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  Union  men  in  the 
settlement  in  which  he  resided,  one  hundr^  of 
whom,  through  his  individuid  infiuence,  joined 
CoL  Zeigler's  Fifth  Virginia  regiment 


KENTUCKY!    O  KENTOCKYI 

John  Morgan's  foot  is  on  thy  shores 

Kentucky  I  O  Kentucky  I 
His  hand  is  on  thy  stable  door,  , 

Kentucky  I  O  Kentucky  I 
You'll  SCO  your  eood  gray  mare  no' more  M 
Ho'll  rido  her  till  her  back  is  sore. 
And  leave  her  at  some  stranger's  door, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky ! 

For  feeding  John  you're  paying  dear, 

Kentucky  I  O  Kentucky  ! 
His  very  nome  now  makes  you  §Bar| 

Kentucky  I  O  Kentucky  I 
In  every  valley,  tar  and  near. 
He's  gobbled  every  horse  and  steer ; 
You'll  rue  his  raios  for  many  a  yeai» 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky  I 

Yet  you  have  many  a  traitorous  fool, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky  I 
Who  Biill  will  bo  the  rebel's  tool, 

Kentucky !  O  Kentucky  I 
They'll  learn  to  yield  to  Abra'm's  rule 
In  none  but  Johnny's  costly  school, 
At  cost  of  every  animulo^ 
,    Kentucky  1  O  Kentucky  I 


Scenes  in  tiie  War.  —  Dick  Boughton^  of 
the  Second  Kansas  regiment,  in  a  letter  to  hii 
sister,  gives  the  following  incidents : 

'*  It  would  be  singular  if,  in  a  four  or  five 
months'  arduous  campaign,  I  should  not  be  occa- 
sionally in  a  tight  place,  as  well  as  tlie  witness  of 
some  i>ainful  scenes.  While  the  Kansas  Second 
were  stopping  at  St  Joseph,  on  their  way  home, 
in  September,  two  iiersous  were  arreeted,  and 
placed  under  guard  in  one  of  the  hotels  in  that 
city.  On  the  evening  of  their  arrest,  and  the 
following  day,  it  chanced  to  be  my  turn  at  guard 
duty;  and  I  was  one  of  the  two  piaosd  at  the 
door  to  guard  the  prisoners.  Our  instiuctiona 
were  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  as  one  of  then 
was  a  desperate  character,  arrested  under  the 
grave  charge  of  shooting  a  Union  man,  and 
would  probably  attempt  to  get  away.  On  !ha 
following  morning  the  mother  of  one  of  Jio 
prisoners,  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  her  s.>n,  came 
up  to  the  room  in  great  distress.  She  told  her 
story  amid  tears  and  sobs,  persisting  in  saying 
that  her  son  waa  a  good  UnioTi  man;  that  he 
never  carried  any  weapoiis,  and  had  none  when 
arrested,  &o.,  &e.  Poor  woman !  sLe  waa  undtr 
the  impresaioik  that  hei  aon  was  aLovt  to  Iw 
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itnmg  up  to  the  nearest  tree,  without  ceremony, 
by  the  Second  Kansas  boys»  whose  ferocity  she 
had  heard  tell  so  much  about.  After  her  first 
b'lrst  of  grief  hod  subsided  into  oomparatiTe 
silence,  I  told  her  that,  if  what  she  said  were  true, 
die  need  have  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  her  son  ; 
%i\A  ailfled  that,  when  relieved  from  my  post,  I 
«ould  tee  our  Major,  who  would  inquire  into  the 
matter ;  and  I  could  assure  her  that  he  would 
ask  oiil}  to  know  the  circumstances  of  her  son's 
arrest,  without  stopping  to  query  upon  opinions 
and  sentunents.  That  evening  he  was  honorably 
released,  und  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  takinjf; 
mother  and  son  by  the  hand,  and  receiving  their 
gratulation. 

**The  Ciise  of  the  other  prisoner  was  more 
serious  and  painful  to  me ;  and  I  give  it,  not  as 
one  worthy  of  being  singled  out  as  especially 
sad,  but  only  as  one  of  many  circumstances  of  an 
equally  painful  nature,  with  which  the  soldier  in 
active  service  in  this  terrible  war  has  become 
reluctantly  familiar.  While  still  dweUing  pleas- 
antly upon  the  consolation  my  words  had  given 
Uie  old  lady  in  tlic  morning,  a  light  footstep  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  presently  a  young  lady 
made  her  appearance  in  the  hall  leading  to  our 
room.  Her  countenance  was  so  pale  and  sad, 
with  traces  of  tears,  that  it  would  have  drawn 
pity  from  a  heart  of  stone.  Her  step  wai  so 
feeole  and  uncertain  that  I  involuntarily  took  her 
by  the  arm  as  she  approached,  and  supported 
her  into  the  presence  of  her  husband,  lliey 
embraced  each  other  for  some  moments,  the  si- 
lence only  broken  by  convulsive  sobs.  Presently 
the  wife,  making  a  strong  effort  to  be  calm, 
snoke  s 

" « ()ur  cliild  -  our  litUe  WUlie  I  • 

"  The  husband  knew  too  well  the  terrible  pur- 
port of  her  words.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest, 
their  only  cliild  lay  ill  in  its  mother's  arms,  its 
little  spirit  hovering  upon  the  verge  of  another 
world.  When  she  could  sufficiently  command 
her  emotions,  she  added: 

*'  *  Before  he  died,  he  rose  in  mv  arms,  and 
called  for  you,  Charles  — -  yes,  he  called  for  pa  I 
O  Cliarles,  Charles  I  you  could  not  come  to  u£ 
then.'  She  again  sank  upon  her  husband's  bosom 
in  uncontrollable  anguish.  Their  tears  mingled 
freely ;  and  I  found  the  moisture  collecting  in  my 
own  eyes  in  inconvenient  quantities  as  the  '  sec- 
ond relief  stationed  themselves  at  our  po«t,  thus 
relieving  us  for  a  time.  When  we  left  the  city, 
the  prisoner  pleaded  very  hard  to  be  allowed  to 
go  with  us  I  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  look 
of  despair  when  it  became  necessary  for  our 
Major,  despite  his  ))Ieadings,  to  deliver  him  over 
to  the  command  then  stationed  at  that  place. 

**  At  the  hazard  of  being  tedious,  dear  sister,  I 
will  relate  a  little  circumstance  which  happened 
while  guarding  these  same  prisoners.*  We  had 
just  got  fairly  settled  at  our  posts  after  the  ar- 
rest, when  the  officer  of  the  ^uard  came  around, 
full  of  imnortancf ,  and  talking  loudly,  as  if  he 
wished  to  be  considered  Lord  Mogul,  uen.  Jack- 
son, or  some  other  distinguished  individual. 

"  *  8ee  here,  guards ;  keep  an  eye  on  that  tall 


fellow  the:e ;  he's  a  d— d  seeesh.  JOT  ha  uodor- 
takes  to  get  away,  rut  yojr  bayonet  through 
him.  We'll  attena  tn  his  case  directly ; '  and  ne 
took  especial  care  that  the  prisoner  should  'lieaf 
his  remarks.  I  did  not  wish  to  conceal  my  r»* 
senlment  at  Bu.ch  lang-iage  upon  such  an  occn-» 
sion  t  for  I  fe't  that  he  who  used  it  disgi*aoed  tlie 
*  adge  of  distinction  which  resteil  upon  nts  shoul- 
ders. It  so  chanced  that  a  young  lady,  whose 
husband,  a  young  lawvnr,  was  off  to  the  seces- 
sion army,  oflen  passed  by  our  door  in  going  to 
and  from  her  room,  whlcn  was  near. '  She  often 
paused  in  her  vibrations  to  express  her  senti- 
ments on  tlie  secession  qsestion,  which  she  did 
with  great  freedom,  ai:d  with  more  unction  at 
times  than  was  compatible  with  her  ladyship.  I 
suppose  somebody  of  sensitive  nerves  mustliave 
informed  our  officer  of  the  guard  that  the  lady 
was  growing  troublesome  witn  her  much  taJking. 
So  when  he  came  round  again,  he  addressed 
himself  to  me  in  a  voice  full  of  authority,  with : 

"  '  If  that  woman  comes  around  here  with  any . 
more  of  her  gab,  just  put  her  in  that  room  there, 
and  lock  her  in.'  Sister,  you  know  I  am  tlie 
coolest  boy  oi^t,  and  can  retain  my  lioen  with  a 
grace  under  almost  any  circumstances ;  but  just 
at  that  moment  I  felt  more  savage  than  my 
words  would  indicate,  as  I  wry  coolly  returned 
in  substance  that  I  hoped  I  never  should  so  far 
disgrace  my  manhood  as  to  offer  violence  to  a 
woman  for  any  sentiments  she  might  utter. 

"  '  Obey  my  orders,  sir,'  was  sung  out  with  ■ 
pomp  and  emphasis  intended  to  carry  tenur 
tdong  with  them,  but  whi^h  aroused  in  me  ieel* 
ings  wickedly  oppoced  to  anything  like '  fear. 
'  You'll  please  excute  me,  sir,'  I  immediately  re- 
spondcd,.with  just  etough  of  turtiiess  and  accent 
to  add  impudence  to  disobedience.  He  then  ad- 
vanced towards  me  in  a  rag^,  saying  something 
about  puttuig  rne  under  guard,  and  reaching  out 
his  hand  as  if  to  take  me  by  the  collar. 

" '  Hands  off,  if  ^ou  please,'  said  I,  as  I  brushed 
his  hand  aside  with  a  spiteful  movement.    He 

fassionately  seized  his  pistol  hanging  at  his  side, 
saw  his  thumb  upon  the  hammer  as  he  drew  it 
forth,  thundering  out  as  he  did  so ; 

"  •  1*11  shoot  you  down  like  — ' 

'*  I  finished  the  sentence  for  him,  as,  springins 
forward  with  an  activity  that  astonished  myself 
I  plan  ted  a  blow  just  over  his  lefl  eye,  which  sent 
him  reeling  backwards  towards  the  stairway  f 
and  he  seized  the  baluster  to  save  himself.  lua 
pistol  fell  from  his  hand,  and  rattled  down  the 
stairs  behind.  This  ended  the  interesting  scene* 
for  he  flung  up  his  arms,  and  cr)'ing  like  a  child^ 
beg(red  me  not  to  strike  again. 

"I  was  now  left  to  the  pleasant  contemplatton 
of  my  situation,  and  the  penalty  attached  to 
striking  an  officer;  but  my  fellow-guard,  when 
(questioned,  placed  the  matter  in  so  favorablt  a 
light  for  me  that  I  was  not  even  arrested.** 


Attack  on  the  Ironsidfs.  —  One  of  tko 
most  daring  and  gallant  naval  exploits  of  t\m' 
war,  dist'nguished  by  the  g^*eatest  ooolnesSi  pits- 
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nfW9  of  lUnd,  and  intrepidity  of  tho  bniTo  men 
Mfiieinted  in  tlie  enterurue,  woe  performed  Mon- 
dey  night,  Octotier  6, 1863.  This  woe  no  less  than 
*  Mi  attempt  to  blow  up  the  United  Statea  ateamer 
New  Irotmideai  lying  off  Morria  laland.  Though 
not  AiUy  meeting  the  expeotationa  of  thoae  who 
aonoeived  the  plan,  and  thoae  who  carried  it  into 
eieoution,  it  called  forth  unboimded  admiration 
for  the  brilliant  heroiam  of  the  actora  in  their 
dangeroua  but  patriotic  and  aelf-aacrlAcing  under- 
taking. 

The  torpedo  ateamer  David,  with  a  crew  of  four 
volunteem,  contivtlng  of  Lieut  Wm.  T.  OlaaAell, 
4$  }l>  Toomba,  chief  engineer,  and  Jamea  Sullivan, 
fireman  of  the  ffunboat  Chlcora,  with  J.  W.  Can- 
non, aaaiatant  nuot  of  the  gunboat  Palmetto  State, 
left  South  Atlantic  Wliarf  between  aix  and  aoven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpoae  of  running 
out  to  the  Ironaidoa,  exnlodins  a  torpedo  under 
that  veaael  near  amidahipa,  ana  if  possible  blow 
her  up.  The  weather,  beina;  dark  and  hazy,  fa- 
vored the  enterpriae.  llie  boat,  with  ita  gallant 
littlo  crew,  proceeded  down  the  harbor,  skirting 
along  the  shoala  on  the  inaide  of  the  channel,  uu- 
tU  nearly  abreast  of  their  formidable  antagoniat, 
the  New  Ironaidea. 

They  remained  in  thia  position  for  a  ahort  time, 
droling  around  on  the  large  shoal  near  the  an- 
ohorag()  of  the  object  of  their  visit.  Lieut.  Qkts- 
aellf  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  aat  in  ft'ont  of 
Pilot  Cannon,  who  had  charge  of  the  helm.  Chief 
Engineer  Toombs  waa  at  the  engine,  with  the 
brave  and  unjlaunted  Sullivan,  the  volunteer  fire- 
man, when  something  like  the  following  conver- 
sation ensued  i 

Lieut.  Qlassell.  *' It  is  now  nine  o'clock.  Shall 
we  strike  her  P  " 

Pilot  Cannon.  "That  ia  what  we  came  for. 
I  am  ready.'* 

Engineer  Toomba.  '*  Let  ua  go  at  her.  then, 
and  00  our  best" 

Sullivan,  fireman.  "I  am  with  you  all,  and 
waiting.    Qo  ahead." 

The  boat  waa  now  put  bow  on,  and  aimed  di- 
reotly  for  the  Ironsidea.  As  the  little  steamer 
darted  fbrwonl,  the  lookout  on  the  Ironsidea  hailed 
them  with  x  *'  Take  care  there  i  you  will  run  into 
.  ua.  AVhat  steamer  ia  that?"  Lieut  Olaascll 
replied  by  discharging  one  barrel  at  the  Yankee 
aentinel,  and  tendering  the  gun  to  Pilot  Cannon, 
told  him  there  waa  another  Yankee,  pointing  to 
one  with  hia  body  half  over  the  b'^lwarks,  and 
a^ed  Cannon  to  take  care  of  him  with  the  otlier 
barrel 

The  next  moment  they  had  struck  the  Iron- 
aidea, and  exploded  the  torpedo  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  keel,  on  the  atarboard  aide.  An  im- 
menae  volume  of  water  waa  thrown  up,  covering 
m  little  bo(\t,  and  going  through  the  smoke-stack, 
^  .  entered  the  (Urnace,  completely  extinguishing  the 
Iria. 

In  Addition  to  thia,  piecea  of  the  ballast  had 
ftdlen  into  the  worka  of  the  engine,  rendering  it 
ttnaaanageable  at  that  time.  voUev  after  vouey 
of  muaketry  ftom  the  erew  of  the  Xrooaidea  and 
tnm  tbt  lauaelMa  btgaTi  to  pour  k  upon  tbem. 


Lieut  Glaasell  gave  the  order  to  bad^  but  it  Iras 
found  impossfbla.  In  thia  condition,  with  no 
shelter,  and  no  hope  of  esciipe,  they  thought  it 
best  to  surrender,  and  hailed  the  enemy  to  thai 
effect  The  Yankeea,  however,  paid  no  attention 
to  the  calL  It  was  then  proi)osed  to  put  on  their 
iife-prescivers,  jump  overboard,  and  endeavor  to 
swim  to  the  shore.  All  but  Pilot  Cannon  con- 
sented. The  lafter,  beii.g  unable  to  swim,  siid  h^ 
would  stey  and  take  his  chances  in  the  boat 
Lieut  Qlassell,  Engineer  Toombs,  and  Sullivan 
the  fireman,  left  >the  boat,  the  first  two  having 
on  lifo-proscrvers,  ond  the  latter  sui>porting  him- 
self on  one  of  the  hatches  thrown  to  him  oy  the 
pilot  Engineer  Toombs,  becoming  embarrassed 
with  his  clothing  in  the  water,  got  back  to  the 
boat,  and  was  assisted  in  bv  Cannon. 

The  boat  was  then  rapidly  drifting  from  the 
Ironsides.  He  now  fortunately  found  a  match,  and 
lighting  a  torch,  crept  back  to  the  engine,  discov- 
ered and  removed  the  cause  of  its  not  working, 
and  soon  got  it  in  order.  Engineer  Toombs  and 
Cannon  reached  their  wharf  in  the  city  about 
midnight,  fatigued,  and  presenting  a  worn-out 
appearance,  but  rejoicing  at  their  fortunate  and 
narrow  escape.         .  _ 

CAVALRY  SONG. 

BT  BLDRIDOB  JBFFBR80N  OUTLBX. 

Tub  squadron  is  forming,  the  war-bugles  play. 
To  saddle,  brave  comrades,  stout  hearts  for  a  firay  I 
Our  Coptain  U  mounted  —  strike  spurs,  and  awa;  1 

No  breese  shakes  the  blossoms  or  tosses  the  g^rain ; 
But  the  wind  of  our  speed  floats  the  gnUopcr's  mane. 
As  he  feels  the  bold  lider's  firm  hand  on  the  rein. 

IjO  !  dim  in  the  starlight  their  white  tents  appear  I 
Ride  softly  1  ride  slowly !  the  onset  is  near  I 
More  slowly  1   more  softly  !    the  sentry  may  hear  I 

•  ^ 

Now  fall  on  the  rebel  —  a  tempest  of  flame  I 
Strike  down  the  false  banner  whose  triumph  were 

shame ! 
Strike,  strike   for  the  true  flag,  for  freedom  and 

fomo! 

Hurrah  I  sheathe  your  swords !  the  carnage' is  done. 
All  red  with  our  valor,  we  welcome  the  sun. 
Up,  up  with  the  stars  I    we  have  won  I    we  have 
won! 


The  End  of  the  Alabaha. — .A  Confeder- 
ate aoldier  gives  the  following  account  of  the  atnk<* 
ing  of  that  famous  vessel  and  his  subsequent  ad- 
venturea : 

"  I  was  with  Semmea  everprhere  be  went,  in 
the  naval  brigade,  and  in  blockade  nmning,  aid 
waa  on  the  Alabama  all  tlie  time  ?ie  commainled 
her.  1  wdb  with  him  wlien  she  sank,  and  waa 
picked  up  when  he  was,  by  the  Deerhoucd.  A 
sharp  fignt  it  was,  I  assure  you,  but  it  wasnt 
altogether  the  eleven-inch  guns  o5  the  Kcarsarge 
that  did  the  business.  We  never  had  a  chance 
of  succeea,  and  our  aaen  knew  it ;  and  then  we 
had  no  gunnera  to  oomcare  with  the  Kearaargt^a. 


\ 

\ 


AmoDona,  fobtbt,  '  Aim  .mcmENTa; 


SM. 


"  OvT  gannen  AtmI  br  nnidiw,  and  when  thaj- 
had  ft  gun  loadsd,  fired  it  off  blind.  Th-.y  never 
ahansed  the  elcTation  of  their  gum  bU  ^brough 
the  ^ht,  mild  the  Kearsarge  wax  working  op  " 
3m  time,  taking  adrantoge  of  ever;  time  i 
f  te  bid  by  the  imoke  U>  work  a  little  nearer,  and 
.hen  her  gimiier«  took  aim  for  every  shoL  We 
MTCT  tried  to  board  tbe  Kearaarge,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  tried  our  beat  to  get  awiy,  from  ths  time 
the  flsbt  commenced. 

"  We  knew  very  w 
of  her  Dablgren  bowitxen  ihe 
ten  minutes. 

"  SEnfmen  never  supposed  be  could  whip  the 
Kearsaree  when  he  went  out  to  fight  her.  He 
wai  bullied  into  it,  and  took  good  care  to  leavt 
til  hia  valuablee  on  shore,  and  had  s  life-preserver 
on  through  the  fi(;ht.  I  saw  him  put  it  on,  and 
1  thought  if  it  was  wise  in  him,  it  wouldn't  be 
foolish  in  me  to  do  tlie  same.  When  Semmek 
saw  tliat  the  ship  was  Koing  down,  he  told 
to  swim  who  nould,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
o  the  water,  and  we  all  mode  for  the  Deer- 


C 

"  I  was  B  Ions  way  ahead  of  Semmei,  and  when 
1  came  u|i  to  the  Ucerhound's  boat,  they  asked 
ma  if  I  Mos  Semmcp,  ht-fore  they  would  take  me 
in.     Tlipy  would  pot  t^ke  me  in  till  I  told  them 
I  was  an  oHicer  on  the  AUbama,  snd  aa  aooi 
cbeybad  Scmmes  aboard  they  made  tracki 
(att  is  lliey  knew  bow,  and  left  everybody  eh 
be  drowned  or  pii^ed  up  by  the  " 


ObM.  BtTTLER   AHD   TIlS  "  PEBFECnOKlBTS." 

—In  Norfolk  there  was  a  society  called  "  Perfec- 
tionists," and  in  their  behalf  some  ten  or  twelve 
<if  them  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commanding 
General  of  that  department,  setting  forth  their 
objections  to  swearing  allegiance  to  any  earthly 

EiTomment   The  subject  was  disposed  of  by  Gen. 
utier  in  the  following  charactenslio  manner: 
Hbadooarturs  Of  EiGnTKKXTit  Abnt  Corps,) 
*oRr  UuNHOB,  Va., .luinirj  IJ, IBO*.       f 
J.  F.  Dotier,  E.  H.  Baueley,  arui  oOierii 

Or-tfiLtMEU  i  I  have  read  your  petition  to  Gen. 
lloniRS,  selling  fortli  your  objections  to  swearing 
allegiance  to  any  earthlj'  govcmmenL 

llie  first  reanon  which  you  set  forth  is  that 
"  all  human  governments  are  u  necessary  evil,  and 
are  continued  in  existence  only  by  tlie  permission 
of  Jehovah  until  the  lime  arrives  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  whioh  all  others  will  be  subdued  unto  it,' thus 
fulfillijig  that  declaration  in  the  eightli  uf  Daniel, 
fourtecnih  verrc."  &c. 

You  thereii 
three  points : 

First.  Tliat  goremment,  although  an  evil,  is  a 
Btoessary  one,     Second.    That   for  a  time   it  is 

rsrmittud  to  eiist  by  the  wisdom  of  JehoVah. 
hiid.   Tliat^  the  time  at  which  a  jieriod  is  to  be 

lliereforc  you  aught  to  swear  allogianoe  to  the 
P'emmenl  of  the  United  States : 


establish  to  your  own  satisfaction 


Fint.  Because,  though  an  evil,  rou  admit  It  to 
be  necessary.  Second.  Although  an  evil,  you 
admit  that  it  is  permitted  by  the  wisdom  of  Je- 
hovah, and  that  it  is  not  fur  his  creatures  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  his  acts.  Third.  Ynti 
only  claim  to  be  eicused  ■  hen  Jehovah's  gomm- 
ment  is  siibstituted,  whi:.i  period,  yon  admit,  hu 


,t  yet  a: 


ved. 


Five  Dats  a  Prisoner.  —  Lieutenant  Chariea 
O.  Phillips  was  captured,  with  his  orderly,  on  tha 
morning  of  the  Ud  of  April,  1863,  during  tbe 
advance  on  Bichronnd,  and  while  vnder  ordera 
from  General  Weitzel,  upon  whose  staff  he  wsa 
serving.  "  I  was  taken  to  General  Geary,"  said 
he,  "and  oucstinned  closely  by  him)  he  finally 
concluded  oy  telling  me  I  was  '  a  d^-d  intelligent 
staff  otficer,'  because  1  could  Dot  tell  him  the 
strength  of  our  corps,  who  commanded  it,  noi 
even  what  troops  were  entering  tba  dty  wben  I 
WBs  captured. 

"The  first  day's  march  was  twenty-eight  iniles 
on  foot,  wiih  nothing  to  eaL  I  tried  to  escape 
that  night,  hut  was  caughL  The  second  day  we 
marched  twenty-three  miles,  and.  the  rebels  prom- 
ised to  feed  UB  at  night,  but  did  not  The  third 
illy  we  marched  twenty-sii  miles,  Sheridan  afler 
us.  lie  took  a  train  of  three  himdred  wagons, 
with  stores,  and  destroyed  the  whole.  At  night 
[the  third)  I  found  so  much  fault  that  they  gave 
mo  two  ears  of  com  to  eaL  This  night  I  got 
permission  to  go  to  the  river  end  bathe,  mv  UrX 
being  very  sore  and  chafed  badly.  I  made  ar- 
rangements wttb  the  guard  to  desert,  but  was 
caught,  when  the  provost  marshal  told  me  be  ' 
ffould  shoot  me  if  1  attempted  to  escape  again, 
nt  which  I  suggested  whether  it  might  not  be  aa 
well  to  shoot  me  aa  to  starve  me  to  death. 

"The  next  day  we  marched  twenty-five  milea, 
md  at  four  P.  M.  Sheridan  was  very  close  to  nt. 
[  was  so  completely  exhausted  that  I  thought  liJ^ 
iras  not  worth  much  g  so  down  I  sat  in  the  road, 
my  orderlv  doing  likewise,  determined  not  to 
march  farther  without  rest.  Tlie  Captain  threat- 
ened to  shoot  me  ngnin,  and  I  told  hun  to  act  Ids 
pleasure,  as  Uncle  Sam  knew  how,  and  had  ■• 
nanv  of  their  men  as  they  had  of  ours.  Ha 
9naliy  chow  what  he  thought  wa&  his  best  and 
most  rehoble  man  to  leave  as  guard  over  myself 
iiid  orderly,  givuig  him  instruclions  to  keep  ua  . 
nithin  iheir  lines  at  all  haiards.  Soon  I  got  on' 
Lhe  right  side  of  Johnny,  and  made  arrangementa 
to  desert  with  him,  whenever  an  opportunitjr 
rauld  be  gained. 

"  At  dusk  we  found  ourselves  in  a  little  pute 
^ve  with  rebels  all  around  us.  Tlie  bright  moon  '■., 
ilagued  me  coiiaiderably,  and  I  feared  my  plan 
or  escape  would  not  result  favorably  t  hut  any- 
ihing,  I  thought,  was  preferable  :o  my  preseut 
condition.  At  a  time  when  no  one  was  watching 
I,  I  succeeded  in  concealing  mveelfwith  my  two 
nimrades  in  a  deep  ravine,  under  a  large  cedar. 
Soon  I  heard  voices,  and  leuking  out  carefliUy,  1 
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•aw  a  lieutenant  and  leTeral  men  pasB  along. 
Creeping  out,  I  followed  them,  and  saw  the  officer 

rMt  nia  men  on  picket  surrounding  the  ravine, 
then  followed  lum  to  his  reserve,  ascertained  at 
the  next  relief  that  *  the.  positions  of  the  men 
were  not  changed  each  dme,  and  then  returned 
to  our  hiding-place  to  communicate  the  good 
news  to  the  orderly  and  the  Johnny.  The  latter 
began  to  be  a  little  shaky,  and  I  a  little  doubtful. 
It  was  a  long  time  to  wait  till  the  moon  went 
down,  and  finolly  the  euiurd  fell  asleep.  He  had 
previously  agreed  to  Yet  us  go,  and  he  would  re- 
turn to  his  company,  I  demanding  that  he  should 
wait  till  we  hod  started.  Seeing  him  asleep,  I 
changed  my  tactics,  quietly  tx>ok  his  rifle,  &c, 
gently  shoolc  him  by  the  shioulder,  and  informed 
him  that  during  his  short  nap  affairs  had  changed, 
lie  was  now  my  prisoner,  and  would  do  precisely 
as  I  said,  or  his  brains  were  wortldcss.  lie  looked 
very  much  surprised,  but  saw  there  was  no  help 
for  htm. 

*'  At  half  iiast  four  A.  M.  it  was  a  little  cloudy, 
and  I  quietly  informed  Johnny  that  he  was  to 
take  the  lead,  on  his  hands  and  anees,  mv  orderly 
would  go  next,  and  myself  with  Johnny^  musket 
in  the  rear.  ,  In  this  way  we  escaped  through  the 
enemy's  picket  line,  and  reached  our  finends  in 
safety  at  half  past  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh.  I  turned  the  rebel  ffuord  over  to  Maior 
Stevens,  provost  marshal  of  this  (Twenty-fifih) 
corps,  and  ho  immediately  took  the  oath,  thanking 
me  for  bringing  him  over." 


Captain  Cushino's  Exploit.  —  One  pleasant 
night,  while  the  blockadhig  fleet  lay  off  Wilming- 
ton, young  Cusliing,  of  the  gunboat  Monticclio, 
took  a  first  cutter,  with  fifteen  men  and  two  offi- 
cers (Acting  Ensign  Jones  and  Acting  Master's 
Mate  Howard),  and,  succeeded  in  passing  the 
forts  of  the  west  bar  at  Wilmington,  and  started 
no  the  Cape  Fear  River.  After  a  narrow  escape 
or  being  run  over  by  one  of  the  rebel  steamers 
plying  Uie  river,  he  passed  the  second  line  of  bat- 
teries, and  continueu  his  course  until  Old  Bruns- 
wick was  reached,  where  the  rebels  had  a  heavy 
battery,  when  he  was  hailed  and  fired  upon,  but 
succeeded  in  passing  unscathed,  by  feigning  to 
pass  down  the  river,  and  crossine  to  the  fneudly 
cover  of  the  opposite  bank.  1&  then  continued 
hit  course  up  the  river.  By  this  artifice  the 
rebels  were  deceived,  and  signulized  to  the  forts 
to  intercept  him  as  he  came  down  the  river, 
which  they  supposed  was  the  direction  taken. 

At  half  past  two  the  next  morning  t)ie  Captain 
bad  reached  a  point  seven  miles  distant  from 
Wilmington,  where  he  caused  the  boat  to  be 
hauled  on  the  bonks,  and  concealed  from  view  by 
bushes  and  marsh  grass.  Day  had  now  dawned, 
and  it  became  necef»8ary  to  select  a  place  of  con- 
cealment, which  was  found  in  the  brush  on  the 
banks. 

Soon  after  daylight,  the  rebel  steamers,  block- 
ade runners,  ana  transports  coiild  be  seen  by  the 
party  plying  up  and  down  the  river  j  and^  in  fact, 
tha  flagship  of  the  rebel   Commodore  Lynch 


passed  by,  pennant  flying,  the  distinguished  gen 
tleman  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  a  rifle  m  • 
steady  hand  could,  and  would,  but  for  obvioui 
reasons,  have  given  him  his  ouietus.  Two  block* 
ade  steamers,  of  the  first  class,  passed  np,  and 
one  down,  during  the  first  twenty-four  liours. 
When  night  had  fairly  set  in,  the  Captain  pre- 
pared to  launch  his  boat,  when  two  boats  rounded 
tlie  point ;  and,  as  he  supposed,  having  discovered 
his  position,  they  designed  to  attack  him ;  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  returned  fishing  party.  The  en*  ^ 
tire  party  were  captured  —  eight  m  number. 
Compelling  them  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  guides, 
he  proceeded  to  examine  all  the  furtifioatious, 
river  obstructions,  and  other  objects  of  interest 
within  three  miles  of  WUmington.  Here  he  was 
compelled  to  pass  through  a  creek,  running 
through  a  cypress  swamp,  for  several  hours, 
through  gross  eight  feet  high,  and  immense  cy- 
press trees  on  each  side,  whose  sliadow  cast  a 
dark  gloom,  only  exceeded  by  darkness. 

By  two  o'clock  that  morning  a  road  was  reach- 
ed, which  proved  to  be  a  branch  of  the  main  road 
to  Wilmington,  and  joining  it  at  a  point  two 
miles  distant  The  party  were  here  divided,  ten 
being  left  to  hold  this  road ;  and  the  Captain, 
taking  the  remaining  eight  men,  took  position  at 
the  junction  of  the  roads,  one  of  whicn  was  the 
main.  Several  prisoners  were  here  captured,  but 
none  of  importance.  At  alK)ut  eleven  o'clock  in 
tlie  morning,  the  rebel  courier,  with  the  mails 
from  Fort  Fisher  and  lower  batteries,  en  rotUe  to 
Wilmington,  whose  approach  was  awaited,  cama 
duly  along,  an^  he,  with  his  entire  mail,  was  ci\p» 
tured. 

On  examination,  this  proved  to  be  a  prize  of 
value,  there  being  upwards  of  two  hundred  docu- 
ments, private  and  ofHciul,  and  many  of  great  im- 
portance. The  party,  having  thus  fa^  labored  suo^ 
cessfully,  expenenced  the  necessity  for  refresh- 
ment for  the  inner  man,  and  accordmgly  Master's 
Mote  Howard  gai'bed  himself  in  the  courier's 
clothes,  and  mounting  the  same  worthy's  horae, 
proceeded  two  miles  to  a  store,  and  purchased  a 
supply  of  provisions,  with  which  he  safely  re- 
turned. The  prices  the  mate  thought  exorbi- 
tant, but  did  not  feel  disposed,  in  his  liberal 
mood,  to  haggle  or  beat  down. 

Shortly  after,  more  prisoners  were  captured, 
and  all  that  was  now  required  to  add  to  the  iclat 
of  the  achievement  was  to  ca])ture  the  courier 
and  mail  from  Wilmington,  whoso  odvsnt  was 
looked  for  at  five  P.  M.  The  impatience  of  the 
party  may  be  imagined,  when  if  is  stated  that 
the  moil  would  contain  the  day's  papers  issued 
at  Wilmington  at  one  P.  M.,  and  our  nomadic 
friends  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  latest  news 
early. 

The  courier  arrived  slightly  in  advance  of  time  { 
but  one  of  the  sailors,  having  moved  incautiously 
across  the  road,  was  seen  by  him,  and  taking 
alarm,  he  took  to  his  heels  at  full  speed.  Cnpt. 
Cushing,  like  Paul  Duval  No.  2,  awaited  him  on 
the  road,  with  pistol  cocked,  nut  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  pursued  for  about  three  miles.  But 
the  courier  speeded  on  like  a  whirlwind,  and  thtf 
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Captain,  being  rather  fiuther  from  his  base  than 
be  thought  prudent,  took  to  his  line  of  retreat, 
and  fell  back  in  rapid,  but  good  order.  ^ 

The  telegraph  vire  leading  to  Wilmington  was 
tht;n  cut  for  several  hundred  ^ards,  and  the  party, 
«iiUi  prisoners  and  spoils,  rejoined  the  squad  left 
wilh  the  boat,  and  proceeding  do¥m  the  creek, 
reached  Uie  river  about  dm.  The  prisoners 
impeding  the  speed  of  the  boats,  measures  were 
taken  to  dispose  of  them  by  depriving  one  of  the 
fishing  boats  of  oars  and  sails,  and  setting  it 
adiifl  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  thus  rendering 
it  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  alarm  until  the 
tide  floated  them  on  some  friendly  bank.  But 
while  putting  this  plan  into  execution,  a  steamer 
approached  rapidly,  and  detection  was  only  avoid- 
ed by  the  party  leaping  into  the  water,  and  hold- 
hig  on  to  tne  gunwales  of  the  boat  The 
steamer  passing,  the  prisoners  and  boat  were 
sent  adrih. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  on  the  route 
down  the  river,  until  at  a  point  between  the 
batteries  at  Brunswick  and  Fort  Fisher,  when  a 
boat  was  discovered  making  rapidly  towards  the 
shore.  After  an  exciting  chase  she  was  over- 
taken, and  her  occupants,  consisting  of  six  per- 
sons, four  of  whom  were  soldiers,  were  taken  on 
board,  and  the  boat  cut  adrift  From  them  in- 
formation was  obtained  that  the  rebels  were  on 
the  qui  vive,  having  boats  posted  at  the  narrow 
entrance  between  the  forts  to  intercept  the  re- 
tium.  To  understand  the  position  of  the  party, 
it  should  be  known  that  they  were  but  three  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  two  forts,  and  this  on 
a  moonlight  night  Capt  Gushing,  on  learning 
the  rebels'  designs,  resolved  to  take  a  desperate 
chance  of  fighting  his  way  through,  supposing 
tliat  in  case  there  were  but  one  or  two  boats,  be 
mi^ht,  by  giving  a  broadside,  escape  in  the  con- 
fusion. On  amving  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
he  perceived,  as  he  imagined,  one  laree  boat, 
which,  wonderfully  prolific,  soon  gave  birth  to 
three  more,  which  were  afterwards  increased  in 
number  by  five  from  the  opposite  bank* 

Tliis  completely  blocked  up  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  harbor.  The  helm  was  put  hard 
aport  to  gnin  distance,  and,  seeing  a  large  sail- 
boat filled  with  troops  (seventy-five  musketeers), 
it  was  decided  that  the  only  hope  lay  in  outma- 
noeuvring them.  The  rebels,  providentially,  did 
not,  during  this  interval,  fire  a  shot,  no  douot  an- 
ticipating the  certain  capture  of  all.  There  be- 
ing anotlier  means  of  entrance  into  the  harbor 
(the  west  bar),  the  only  possible  hope  was  in  im- 
pressing the  rel)els  witn  the  opinion  that  he  would 
attempt  that,  the  only  remaining  chance  of  es- 
cape. Accordingly,  apparently  making  for  this 
point,  the  rebel  boats  were  drawn  together  in 
pui'suit,  when,  ranidl^^  changing  his  direction, 
tlie  Captain  brought  his  boat  back  to  Uie  other 
entrance  (the  east  bar),  and,  deeply  loaded  as 
she  was  (twenty-six  in  (he  boat),  forced  her  into 
the  breakers.  The  rebels,  evidently  foiled,  dored 
not  venture  to  follow,  and  the  guns  of  the  bat- 
teries, which  were  pointed  to  rake  the  channel, 
were  unprepared  to  infiict  damage* 

16 


Capt  Gushing  arrived  safely  with  his  pitsonm 
and  the  mail,  having  performed  one  of  the  mosl 
haaardous  and  daring  feats  of  the  war,  and  z\^* 
tained  information  of  great  value  to  the  wnUm* 


A  GoMPLiMENT. — "  We  have  heard  of  an  incU 
dent  which  lately  took  place  at  a  review  of  tlie 
army  of  the  Potomac,"  says  a  correspondent  of  a 
Southern  paper,  **  which  should  lena  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  tnroujj^h  the  breast  of  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  'hild  m  Florida.  At  the  time  when  the 
Florida  corps  was  passing,  Oen.  Hill  turned  to 
Geil.  Lee,  saving:  *Tkat  is  the  remnant  of  the 
gallant  Flcriaa  brigade.'  Gen.  Lee  iminediatel^ 
took  off  his  hat,  and  remained  uncovered  until 
the  Florida  brigade  passed.  It  was  a  compli« 
ment  which  wo  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  paid  by  our  gallant  commander  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  any  other  corps.  Gen.  Leo  never  pays 
a  compliment  to  any  person  or  party  of  men 
without  it  is  deserved.'' 


An  Editob,  announcing  that  he  had  been 
drafted,  discoursed  as  follows: 

"  Why  should  we  mourn  conscripted  friends, 
Or  shake  at  draft's  alarms  ? 
Tis  but  the  voice  that  Abr'am  sends 
To  make  us  shoulder  arms." 


The  Yakkeb  Soldier.  ---  Major  Glark  WrfgH 
obtained  considerable  prominence  as  a  scout  and 
soldier.  Ho  moved  from  Ohio  to  Polk  Gounty, 
Missouri,  in  1858,  and  buying  a  large  amount 
of  prairie,  commenced  the  business  of  stock  rais- 
ing. He  was  just  before  married  to  a  woman  of 
more  than  oroinary  intelligence  and  determina- 
tion, who  proved  herself  eminently  fitted  for  the 
duties  which  their  new  life  imposed  upon  them. 
He  prospered  greatly,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
erected  a  house,  furnished  in  the  best  style  pos- 
sible, had  two  voung  childreii,  an  amiable  wife,  a 
ffood  home,  and  was  adding  rapidly  to  an  original 
fortune. 

lu  tlio  winter  of  18G0,  when  the  roar  of  aeoea- 
sion  came  up  from  South  Carolina,  he  heard  it  in 
common  with  otliers  of  his  neighbors  i  but  while 
avowing  himself  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Union, 
he  determined  to  attend  strictly  to  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his 
sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  Government,  but  he 
did  it  quietly,  and  with  a  view  not  to  give  ofienoe. 
Soon  cuter,  at  a  Baptist  meeting  near  his  resi- 
dence, a  few  of  the  brethren,  after  refreshing  their 
spiritual  anpetites  in  the  sanctuary,  took  his  case 
into  consiaeration,  and  unanimously  determined 
that  he  should  be  made  to  leave  the  country,  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  three  to  inform  mm  of 
their  decision. 

One  of  the  party,  although  an  ardent  tocea* 

sionist,   happened  to   be  a  personal  friend  of 

Wright,  and  hastening  away,  informed  him  of 

the  meeting,  and  that  'iie  committee  wrtuld  wait 

I  on  him  the  next  ddy.     Wright  thvikcd  his  kind 
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fHendf  and  then,  like  a  dutiAil  husband,  laid  the 
caae  before  his  wife,  and  asked  her  advice.  She 
pondered  a  f^^r  moments,  and  then  asked  if  he 
nad  done  anything  to  warrant  such  a  proceeding. 
Nothing.  '*  Then  let  us  fight ! "  was  the  reply ; 
and  to  fight  was  the  conclusion.  Wright  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  reTolvers  j  he  took  two, 
and  his  wife  another,  loaded  them  carefully,  and 
awaited  further  developments. 

Monday  afternoon  three  men  rode  up  and  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Wright  He  walked  out,  with  the 
butt  of  a  revolver  sticking  warily  from  his  pocket, 
and  inquired  their  wishes.  The  revolver  seemed 
to  upset  their  ideas.  They  answered  nothing  in 
particiilar,  and  proceeded  to  converse  upon  every- 
thing in  general,  but  never  alluded  to  tHeir  errand. 
Finally,  after  a  half  hour  had  passed,  and  the 
men  still  talked  on  without  coming  to  their  mis- 
sion, Wright  grew^ impatient,  and  asked  if  they 
had  any  special  business ;  if  not,  he  had  a  pressing 
engagement,  and  would  like  to  be  excused.  Well, 
they  had  a  little  business,  said  one,  with  consider- 
able hesitation,  as  he  glanced  at  the  revolver  butt. 

"  Stop  I "  said  Wriff ht ;  "  before  you  tell  it,  I 
wish  to  say  a  word.  I  know  your  business,  and 
I  just  promised  my  wife,  on  my  honor  as  a  man, 
that  I  would  blow  h — ^1  out  of  the  first  man  who 
told  me  of  it,  and  by  the  eternal  God  I'll  do  it ! 
Now  tell  me  your  errand  I "  and  as  he  concluded 
he  puUed  out  his  revolver  and  cocked  it.  The 
fbUow  glanced  a  moment  at  the  deadlv-looking 
pistol,  and  took  in  the  stalwart  form  of  Wright, 
who  was  glaring  at  him  with  mturder  in  his  eye, 
and  concluded  to  postpone  the  announcement 
The  three  rode  away,  and  reported  the  reception 
to  tlieir  principals. 

The  next  Sunday,  after  another  refreshing 
season,  the  brethren  again  met,  and  took  action 
upon  the  contumacy  of  Mr.  Wright  llie  Cap- 
tain of  a  company  of  secessionists  was  present, 
and  after  due  deliberation,  it  was  determined 
that,  upon  the  next  lliursday,  he  should  take  his 
command,  proceed  to  Wright's,  and  summarily 
eiect  him  from  the  sacred  soil  of  Missouri. 
Wright's  friend  was  again  present,  and  he  soon 
communicated  the  state  of  afiairs  to  Mr.  W.,  with 
a  suggestion  that  it  would  save  trouble  and  blood- 
shed if  he  got  away  befor^  the  day  a])pointed. 

Wright  uved  in  a  portion  of  the  country  re- 
mote from  the  church  and  the  residence  of  those 
who  were  endeavorinff  to  drive  him  out,  and  he 
determined,  if  possible,  to  prepare  a  surprise  for 
the  worthy  Captain  and  his  gallant  force.  To 
this  end  he  bought  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  another 
of  emckers,  a  few  cheeses,  and  some  other  pro- 
visions, and  then  mounting  a  black  boy  upon  a 
swift  horse,  sent  him  around  the  country,  invitinj^ 
bis  friends  to  come  and  see  him,  and  bring  their 
arms.  By  Wednesday  night  he  had  gathered  a 
force  of  about  three  nundred  men,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  condition  of  things,  and  asked 
their  assistance.  They  promised  to  buck  him  to 
the  death.  The  next  day  they  concealed  them- 
selves in  a  cornfield,  back  of  the  house,  and 
awaited  the  development  of  events. 

A  little  after  noon,  tha  Captain  and  soma 


Lve  ;ou  just  five  minutes,  not  a  second 
If  J  ou  ain't  out  by  that  time  (here  the 


eighty  men  rode  up  to  the  place,  and  inqikirtd 
for  Mr.  Wright  That  genUemao  immeuiatelj 
made  his  appearance,  when  the  Captain  informed 
him  that,  beiu^  satisfied  of  his  Abolitionism,  tluiiy 
had  come  to  eject  him  from  the  State. 

"  Won't  you  give  me  ^o  days  to  settle  up  luy 
afiairs  ?  "  asked  Wright 

"Two  days  be !    I' 1  give  you  just  five 

minutes  to  pack  up  your  traps  and  leave!" 

"But  I  can't  get, ready  in  five  minutes!  I 
Live  a  fine  property  here,  a  happy  home,  and  if 
you  drive  roe  oil,  you  make  me  a  beggar.  I  have 
done  nothing.  If  I  go.  my  wife  and  children 
must  starve!" 

"To  w/th  your  beggars!     You  must 

travel ! " 

"  Give  me  two  hours !  •* 

"I'Ug^ve 
longer!    If  ^^  ^  > 

pliant  soldier  s^ore  a  most  fearful  oath),  I'D 
dIow  out  your  cursed  Abolition  heart!" 

"  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must ! "  and  Wright  turned 
towards  the  house,  as  if  in  despair,  gave  a  pre- 
concerted wliistle,  and  almost  instantly  after,  the 
concealed  forces  rushed  out,  and  suiTounded  the 
astounded  Captain  and  his  braves. 

"Ah,  Captain!"  said  Wright,  as  he  turned 
imploringly  tcmards  him,  "  won't  you  grant  me 
two  days,  -—  two  hours,  at  least,  —  my  brave 
friend  —  only  two  hours  in  which  to  prepare  my- 
self and  family  for  beggary  and  starvation  -—  now 
do  —  won't  you  ?  " 

The  Captain  could  give  no  reply,  but  sat  upon 
his  horse,  shaking  as  if  ague-smitten. 

"  Don't  kill  me !"  he  at  length  found  voice  to 
say. 

"  Kill  you !  No,  you  black-livered  coward,  I 
won't  dirty  my  hands  with  any  such  filthy  worii. 
If  I  kill  you,  ril  have  one  of  my  niggers  do  it ! 
Get  down  from  Uiat  horse ! " 

The  gallant  Captain  obeyed,  imploring  only 
for  life.  The  result  of  tlie  matter  was,  that  the 
whole  company  dismounted,  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  tnen,  as  they  filed  out,  were  sworn  to 
pfeser\'e  their  allegiance  inviolate  to  the  United 
States.  An  hour  after,  Mr.  Wright  had  organ- 
ized a  force  of  two  hundred  and  forty  men  for 
the  war,  and  bv  acclamation  was  elected  Captain. 
The  next  Sunday,  he  started  with  his  command 
to  join  the  national  troops  under  Lyon,  sto^pii 
long  enough  on  his  way  to  surround  the 
shea  Church,  at  which  mid  been  inaugurated  all 
his  miseries.  After  the  service  was  over,  he  ad- 
ministered the  oath  of  allegiance  to  every  one 
present,  including  the  Reverend  Pecksniff  who 
officiated,  and  then  left  them  to  plot  treason 
and  worship  God  in  their  0¥ai  peculiarly  picas 
and  harmonious  manner. 

He  soon  after  became  Maj.  Wright,  and  ori> 
tinned  in  command  of  the  crowd  he  enlisted  at 
the  beginning.  

Union  Men  at  tiie  South.  —  An  IlUiiofs 
soldier,  who  was  captured  at  SLiloh,  siyes  tlic 
fo?lowing  incident  of  his  visit  to  Men  phis,  then 
in  '.he  hands  of  t!ie  Confederatei  i 
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*'  A  little  good  talking,  mixed  with  the  requi- 
site amount  of  'eheeli,'  secured  to  Serg.  Eddy, 
well  known  among  the  Chicago  tvpos,  and  my- 
self, the  privilege  of  a  walk  around  town  in  com- 
pany with  a  couple  of  German  home  guards, 
who  carried  two  of  Fremont's  *  needle  gun '  for 
triT  protection.  Our  first  stoppinff-place  was  the 
'Appeal'  office,  jfrhere  we  lound  eifi^ht  or  ten 
<comp8,'  and  a  score  or  so  of  '  secesh'  flags — 
all  hands  intensely  bitter  against  the  North, 
'  secesh '  all  over,  and  every  man  of  them 
bom  outside  of  Dixie.  One  of  them  —  I  for- 
get his  name,  but  shall  never  forget  the  man  -^ 
asked: 

"  *  Do  you  find  as  much  Union  sentiment  as 
jfou  expected  P ' 

*'  I  answered  that  I  felt  sure  that  rach  senti- 
ment everywhere  existed. 

" '  You  are  mistaken,'  said  he ;  '  there  is  not 
to-day  a  Union  man  in  Memphis  —  not  one.'^ 

*<  Glancing  at  the  guards,  I  saw  evident  signs 
of  nervousness  and  anger,  and  thinkinff  that  per- 
haps, in  the  heat  of  debate,  we  had  said  too 
much,  and  should  have  a  difficulty  with  them, 
my  friend  and  I  made  preparations  to  leave. 
Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  behind  us,  when 
one  of  the  euards  brought  his  piece  down  with  a 
thump  on  the  iron  step,  exclaiming : 

** '  Dare  ish  no  Union  sentiment  here,  eh  P  O, 
no!  We  are  all  tamd  *' secesh 'M  You  comes 
mit  me,  I  shows  you.  We  all  lay  down  our  lives 
for  dis  Sutuhi  Confederacy.  O,  yes  I  We  be 
glad  to.' 

**  We  followed  the  guard  to  the  outskirts  of 
tlie  town,  and  entered  a  blacksmith's  shop,  where, 
working  at  the  forge,  we  recognised  a  couple  of 
Chicago  boys  —  they,  too,  belonged  to  the  home 
guard.  A  sharp  lookout  was  kept  at  the  front 
and  back  doors ;  presently  the  coast  was  an- 
nounced clear,  and  then  you  should  have  seen  us 
making  good  time  over  back  fences  and  through 
alleya,  until  we  reached  the  abiding-place  of  our 
guide  —  entering,  a  buxom  German  girl  placed 
chairs  for  us  to  be  seated. 

**  *  Frau,'  said  the  guard,  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered sufficient  breath  to  speak.  *  Frau,  here 
is  a  couple  of  tamd  Yankees;  you  show  dem 
we  is  good  "  secesh,"  eh.'  '  Yes,  I  show  dem ; ' 
and  tne  *  Frau '  placed  a  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  then  disappeared.  Presently  the 
hissing  of  the  tea-kettle  is  heard,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  coiTee  which  cost  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound,  bread  made  from  flour  cost- 
big  twenty  dollars  per  barrel,  and  sausages  firdfai 
meat  proportionately  high,  were  served  up  to  us. 
Our  haversacks  were  filled,  and  then  'Frau' 
grumbled  because  we  would  not  accept  more. 
The^  were  poor,  and  we  could  not  rob  them. 
Whde  we  were  eating,  the  guards  amused  them- 
selves by  taking  the  main-springs  out  of  their 
gun-locks,  and  burning  them  in  the  stove.  As 
we  shook  hands  at  our  prison-house  door,  they 
nhispered,  '  We  are  au  tam  "  secesh." '  We 
made  arrangements  with  these  men  for  a  dissuise 
to  escape,  but  be^fore  they  were  asain  on  auty, 
thii  *  show '  WBs  started  for  a  nen  pJaoe." 


SONG  OF  THE   CROAKER. 

BT  HOaATfO  ALOBB,  JB. 

Air.old  frog  lived  in  a  dismal  swamp, 

In  a  disnud  kuid  of  wa>  ; ' 
And  all  that  he  did^  whatc  rer  befell» 
Was  to  croak  the  livelong  day. 
Croak,  croak,  oroak, 
When  darkness  fiJk  d  the  air, 

And  croak,  crock,  croak, 
When  the  skies  were  bright  and  dif  • 

<*  Good  Mtisitt  Prog,  a  battle  is  fought* 
And  the  foeroan's  power  is  broke ;  *' 
But  he  only  turned  a  greener  hue* 
And  answered  with  a  croak. 
Croak,  croak,  croak. 
When  the  clouds  are  dark  and  dtin, 

And  czoak,  croak,  croak. 
In  the  blase  of  the  noontide  son. 


*•  Gk»od  Master  Prog,  the  forces  of  Right 

Are  driving  the  hosts  of  Wrong ; " 
Bat  he  gives  his  head  an  ominous  shake, 
And  croaks  out,  **Nout  v«mm$i** 
Croak,  croak,  croak. 
Till  the  heart  is  ftdl  of  gloom, 

And  oroak,  croak,  croak. 
Till  the  world  seems  but  a  tomb* 

To  poison  the  cup  of  life 

By  always  dreading  the  worst. 
Is  to  make  of  the  earth  a  dungeon  damp. 
And  the  happiest  life  accursed.  * 

Croak,  croak,  oroak. 
When  the  noontide  sun  rides  lilgh« 

And  croak,  croak,  croak. 
Lest  the  night  come  by  and  by. 

Farewell  to  the  dismal  frog: 

Let  him  croak  as  loud  as  he  may, 
He  cannot  blot  the  sun  from  heaven* 
Nor  hinder  the  march  of  day* 

Though  he  croak,  croak,  oroak* 
Till  the  heart  is  full  of  gloom, 

And  croak,  croak,  croak* 
Till  the  world  seems  but  a  tomb. 


A  Philadelphia  Welcome.  —  A  aoldier  oi 
the  Fourth  New  Hampshire  regiment  givea  hi 
experience  in  Philadelphia  as  follows : 

*'  We  arrived  in  the  city  at  five  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning.  Sept  29,  1861,  and  the  regiment 
was  welcomed  in  a  manner  better  appiedated 
than  described.  Within  ^ve  or  six  roos  of  the 
ferry  are  three  or  four  hundred  wash-bowls*  with 
pipes  of  warm  and  cold  water  to  supply  them, 
liere  a  scene  followed,  which  remindoa  me  thai 
'  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.'  Then  we  were 
marched  to  a  building  literally  filled  with  nioe 
bread,  hot  cofiee,  cold  meats,  pickles,  cheese*  and 
sour  krout,  and  invited  to  partake  of  a  Quaker's 
hospitality.  After  eating  we  were  informed  thai 
stationery  and  every  convenier.ee  for  writing  was 
at  our  disposal,  ana  cot  a  few  accepted  the  kind 
privQege  of  writing  home.    No  pay  woulil  Ks 
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r«Mf  v«d  tor  pottage  iteinpf ,  which  were  ftirnfihed 
M  frtmly  u  weter. 

**  As  the  good  old  fnetrona,  with  their  three- 
o'^ttered  tmndkerchleft  end  nicely  ironed  capsi 

f|lide<l  emong  ui.  Attending  to  our  every  want, 
nqulrlng  efter  our  health,  wi«hinff  ua  God  apeed, 
ko,,  many  en  eye  won  inoUtenea,  and  emotioni 
•wekeneOf  whlcn,  perhnpi,  hod  been  ileoping  in 
many  for  years.  And  at  the  Quaker  girls  shook 
our  iiands,  end  even  kissed  some  of  tlio  Yankee 
boys,  I  know  our  New  IJatnpshire  girls  will  not 
)Ht  Jiialous  if  we  soy,  and  trulhl'ully  too,  tliat  for 
Uie  time  being  we  forgot  them  at  home.  Although 
it  Is  said  that  on  one  or  two  ooaasions  *  the  Qua- 
kers didn't  oome  out,'  it  is  true  they  come  out  to 
meet  every  regiment  that  passes  through  their 
alty  In  a  manner  that  no  other  city  can  boast  of." 


A  Daaino  AnvKNTUnK.  —  It  was  late  in  the 
•ummer  of  1804.  The  veteran  and  heroic  army 
of  Hlierman  had  commenced  In  May  that  wonder- 
fiil  series  of  battles  and  marches  which  lasted 
wliile  the  reltellion  continued,  and  which  were  the 
filial  and  flnishing  blows  by  which  the  rebellion 
was  crushed,  lly  degrees,  and  after  marking 
ivery  mountain  |iais  and  almost  every  mile  witu 
bh>od,  the  reltel  army  had  been  uusheu  Imck  and 
dl«l(Mlged  (Vom  one  position  aher  another,  till 
aow  thev  had  settltnl  sullenly  around  the  doomed 
dty  of  Atlanta*  The  cautious  and  able  Johnson 
was  dtsnlaoed  In  fkvor  of  the  mudoup  and  brain- 
less ftgnter,  Hood,  who*  in  the  language  of  the 
msurgt^nt  chbf,  **  was  determino<l  to  strike  one 
evenly  blow  ftir  Atlanta,**  While  tlie  anuigonists 
Uy  thus  at  bay,  and  Sherman  was  )>orfectintf  the 
details  of  that  s|ilendid  mancruvre  by  which  the 
•mnighold  iMKame  oure,  a  youth(\d  soldier  in  the 
Uniim  army,  by  the  name  of  Ira  B.  l\ittle,  with 
f^ur  of  his  men.  periWmed  a  i^t  of  military  dar- 
mgi  which  equals  the  exjdoita  of  Morgan,  or  any 
ef  I  he  l^unous  raiders  of  the  war.  The  small  Vil- 
lage tvf  Villa  Ui<m  liee  about  twenty-seven  miles 
•^uilh  by  west  of  Atlanta,  and  about  ten  miles 
south  i/  Dallas )  near  it  is  another  little  villagef 
aot  iiuipprtnwiately  called  Dark  Corner. 

In  this  villa^te  t^  YUla  IUm  the  rebel  Gen- 
tral  had  estatduthsd  a  |wtncipal  magaaine  of  sup- 
pliee^  As  the  greater  |virt  of  his  &Mrte  lar  be- 
iweeii  thai  )H>int  and  the  enemy,  he  regarded  the 
fKHiU  as  entirely  sa^K  and  had  Vtd  no  cuard  on 
iKe  sfH^U  bMl  only  a  lieule«iaAt-0>loMS,  a  Oip- 
laiiis  and  three  leeuiiyjt  Sergeanla^  to  deliver  the 
Hibsialeiice  ehuee  to  the  anay  wagons  ae  they 
«MMe  for  theaSx  Rebel  eaiipa  weftx  us  fiid*  aU 
aiMMiMl  the  iK^nt«  in  fKnst  aiM  in  tear,  not  morr 
than  a  ndle  dielant^  TnttW  and  his  Ibiir  meiw  in 
ihei)  eK»ntumt  advenluree^  had  penetiai««l  Terr 
near  the  |dwMK  and  reeolxed  i>n  waking  a  bold 

%KihK  ^Mi  the  \'4her  Kami,  they  iMght  mAki  on  the 
tnesay  a  gteat  Wssw  and  WMile  g^^i»d  tW«r  eKn|«ek 
INiltwtf  e|»nte  l«  their  WMtteek  they  rods  duecUr 
a|i  1^  tW  lar|piel  hn>hKnguwlwii»*i(W  thi^ntasA 


ma^axioe  were  taken  wholly  bv  surprise,  not  eeei 
having  side  arms.  Tuttle  mode  them  mount  tittii 
horses,  while  he  and  his  men  fired  the  buildingei 
and  Ave  wagons  loaded  with  bacon  for  the  annf. 
As  soon  as  the  flames  were  well  started,  he  or- 
dered his  five  prisoners  to  ride  on  in  front,  while 
he  with  his  four  men  rode  liehind,  with  hands  on 
their  piiitol  hilts. 

As  they  rode  sway  with  their  prisoners,  the 
smoke  of  the  bulging  storehouses  nad  been  seen 
at  the  rebel  camp  a  nile  distant,  and  men  were 
seen  rushing  to  save  them,  if  nossihlo.  But  it 
wus  too  Ittte.  The  material  was  highly  combusti- 
ble, the  weather  hct  and  dry,  and  water  distant. 
While  the  astonished  rebels  were  running  towards 
the  fire,  in  the  vain  hope  of  *<  saving  their  bacon," 
'IHittle  and  his  brave  companions.  Who  had  the 
fear  of  Andersonville  l>efore  their  eyes,  put  spurs 
to  their  hoises,  and  drove  their  five  prisoners  be- 
fore them  into  the  Union  camp. 


Clara  Baiton. — The  following  is  an  extract 
of  a  letter  rit>m  Brigade  Surgeon  James  L. 
Dunn : 

'*  The  Sanitary  Commission,  together  with  three 
or  four  noble,  self-sacrificing  women,  have  tat* 
nished  everything  that  could  be  required.  I  will 
tell  YOU  of  one  of  these  women,  a  Miss  Barton^ 
the  daughter  of  Judge  Barton,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
I  first  met  her  at  tlie  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain, 
where  she  anpeored  in  front  of  the  hospital  el 
twelve  o'clock  at  ni^ht,  with  a  four  mule  team 
loaded  with  everything  needed,  and  at  a  tlsDe 
when  we  were  entirely  out  of  dressings  of  every 
kind ;  she  supplied  us  with  everything ;  and  while 
tlie  shells  were  bursting  in  every  direction,  toik 
her  course  to  the  hospital  on  our  right,  where  she 
found  everything  wanting  again.  After  doinf  ev- 
erything she  could  on  the  field,  she  returned  to 
Culpeni^er,  where  she  staid  deeding  out  shirts  to 
the  naVed  wounded,  snd  preparing  soup,  and  eee- 
ing  it  prepared,  in  all  the  hospitals.  I  thought 
that  night  if  Heaven  ever  sent  out  an  an|f^ 
she  must  be  one,  her  assistance  was  so  timdy. 
SVcll,  we  began  our  retreat  up  ^he  RapnahannoeL 
I  thought  no  more  of  our  lai  /  firieno,  only  that 
she  hod  gone  back  to  Washington.  We  arrived 
on  the  disastrous  field  of  Bull  Run ;  and  while 
the  battle  was  ra^ng  the  fiercest  on  Friday,  who 
should  drive  up  in  finont  of  our  hospital  but  due 
same  woman,  with  her  mules  almost  dead,  having 
made  forced  marches  firom  Washington  to  the  ar- 
my* She  was  again  a  wekome  viiitor  to  both  tke 
woondedaud  tl^  surgeons. 

**  The  battle  was  OTer,  our  vronnded  removed  e» 
Simday,  and  we  vrare  ordered  to  Faii&x  Station} 
we  luid  hardhr  ret  there  before  the  baule  of  Clm»- 
liUy  conMMsieM,  and  eoon  the  wonnded  began  la 
«<omeMa.  Here  we  had  nothingbut  onr  instnimeli 
—  not  even  a  bottle  of  wine^vllfean  the  oars  whia* 
tWd  np  to  the  sution,  the  first  person  on  the  plal* 
form  was  Miss  Baiton,  to  again  supply  ns  witk 
handb^cs*  hrsndr,  wice»  pniparcd  eonp,  jiHiii» 
imeaL  and  rpm  niti:5e  tkst  eonVl  be  ihon^ 
ln£     SW  Maid  ^un  WLti  tim  iMt  lonnlid 
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■oldUflr  WM  nlaoad  on  tbe  can,  and  then  bade  ui 
good  by  ana  left. 

**  I  wrote  you  at  the  time  how  we  got  to  Alex- 
andria that  night  and  next  morning.  Our  soldiers 
had  no  time  to  rest  after  reaching  Washington, 
but  wore  ordered  to  Maryland  by  forced  marches. 
8f.veral  days  of  liard  marcliing  brought  us  to 
Frederick,  and  the  battle  of  South  Mountain 
followed.  The  nfxt  day  our  army  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  whole  force.  The  rattle  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  muskets,  and  the  fear- 
ful thunder  of  over  two  hundred  cannon,  told  us 
that  the  great  battle  of  Antietam  had  commenced. 
I«was  in  a  hospital  in  the  afternoon,  for  it  was 
then  oidv  that  the  wounded  began  to  come  in. 

"  We  had  expended  ererv  bandage,  torn  up  ev- 
ery sheet  in  the  house,  and  everything  we  could 
find,  when  who  shoidd  drive  up  but  our  old  friend 
Miss  Barton,  with  a  team  loaded  down  with  dress- 
ings of  every  kind,  and  everything  we  could  ask 
for.  She  diRtributed  her  articles  to  the  difierent 
hospitals,  worked  all  night  making  soup,  all  the 
next  day  and  niffht ;  and  when  I  left,  four  davs 
after  the  battle,  I  left  her  there  miniRterinff  to  the 
wounded  and  the  dying.  When  I  returned  to  the 
field  hospital  last  week,  she  was  still  at  work,  sup- 
plying tnem  with  delicacies  of  every  kind,  and  ad- 
ministering to  their  wants  —  all  of  which  she  does 
out  of  her  own  private  fortune.  Now,  what  do 
you  think  of  Miss  Barton  P  In  my  feeble  estima- 
tion. Gen.  McClellan,  with  all  his  laurels,  sinks 
tnt)  insignificance  beside  the  true  heroine  of  the 
fge -*-<£}  angel  oftlie  baUle^JieldJ* 


A  PRIVATE  in  battery  F,  Fourth  U.  S.  artillery, 
wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  John  B.  Floyd : 

Floyd  has  died,  and  few  have  sobbed, 

Since,  had  he  lived,  all  had  been  robbed : 

He's  paid  Dame  Nature's  debt,  'tis  said, 

The  only  one  he  ever  paid. 

Some  doubt  that  he  resigned  his  breath. 

But  vow  he  has  cheated  even  death. 

If  he  is  buried,  O,  then,  ye  dead,  beware  I 

Look  to  your  swaddlings,  of  your  shrouds  take  oare. 

Lest  Floyd  should  to  your  coffins  make  his  way. 

And  steal  the  linen  from  your  mouldering  day. 


SoKOS  uroN  THE  Battle-Field.  —  A  brave 
and  godly  Captain  in  one  of  our  Western  regi- 
ments told  us  his  story  as  we  were  taking  him  to 
the  hospital.  He  was  shot  through  botn  thighs 
with  a  rifle-bullet  —  a  wound  from  which  he  could 
not  recover.  While  lying  on  the  field  he  suffered 
inlecso  agony  from  thirst  He  supported  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  fall- 
ing around  him.  In  a  little  whiis  a  little  pool  of 
water  formed  under  his  elbow,  and  he  thought  if 
he  could  ogly  get  to  that  puddle  he  mi^ht  quench 
Kis  thirst  He  tried  to  get  into  a  position  to  suck 
ip  JL  mouthful  of  muddy  water,  but  he  was  unable 
to  reach  within  a  foot  of  it  Said  he,  "  I  never 
felt  SG  mubh  the  loss  of  any  earthly  blessing.  By 
and  by  nipht  fell,  and  the  stars  shone  out  e.ear 
and  beautiful  above  the  dark  i&eld,  and  I  began  to 


thmk  of  that  great  Ood  who  had  given  his  Son 
to  die  a  death  of  agony  for  me,  and  that  he  was 
up  there  —  up  above  tLe  scene  of  suileiing,  and 
aoove  those  glorious  stars  ;*  and  I  felt  that  I  was 
going  homs  to  meet  him,  and  praise  him  there  \ 
and  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  nraise  Ood«  eves 
wounded  and  on  the  battle-field.  J  could  not 
help  sing-lug  thit  beax  ifal  hynm ; 

*  ^en  I  can  riad  my  title  dear 

To  mansicns  in  the  skies, 
ril  bid  fiirewell  to  every  fear. 
And  dry  my  weeping  eyes.' 

*'  Ar.dj '  said  he,  **  Ibsre  was  a  Christian  brothor 
in  the  brcsh  near  mo.  I  could  not  see  him,  but  1 
could  hear  him.  He  took  up  the  strain,  and  be- 
yond him  another  and  another  caught  it  up,  all 
over  the  terrible  battle-field  of  Shiloh.  That 
night  the  echo  was  resounding,  and  we  made  the 
field  of  battle  ring  with  the  nymns  of  praise  te 
God."  

The  Druumer  Bot  of  the  Rappahannock. 
—  Kecently,  a  bright  boy,  with  dark  eyes  and ' 
ruddy  cheeks,  gave  a  brief  history  of  his  ad- 
ventures at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  He  was 
neatly  dressed  in  a  military  suit  of  gray  doth,  and 
carri^  in  his  hands  a  pair  of  drumsticks ;  his 
drum  was  destroyed  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell 
immediately  after  his  landing  on  the  river  bank« 
in  that  hurricane  of  sulphury  fire  and  iron  hail  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1B62. 

The  reader  will  distinctly  remember  that  for 
several  days  a  curtain  of  thick  fog  rose  up  from 
the  waters  of  the  Bappahannock,  completely 
hiding  from  view  the  artillery  that  crowned  the 
opposite  hills,  and  the  infitntry  that  crowded  the 
sheiterinff  ravines;  but  the  preparation  for  the 
great  fight,  so  hopefully  commenced,  was  contin- 
ued amid  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  voleanis 
eruptions  of  exploding  batteries.^ 

Ihe  hazardous  work  of  laying  the  pontoon 
bridges  was  frequently  interrupted  oy  the  murder- 
ous fire  of  rebel  sharpshooters,  concealed  in  the 
stores  and  dwelling-houses  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  To  dislodge  these  men,  and  drive  them  out 
of  their  hiding-pmces,  seemed  an  impossible  task. 
At  a  given  signal  our  batteries  opened  with  a  ter- 
i^c  fire  upon  the  city,  crashing  through  the  walls 
of  houses  and  public  buildings,  not  sparing  even 
the  churches,  in  which  treason  had  been  tau^ 
as  paramount  to  Christianity.  In  this  storm  of' 
shot  and  shell,  which  ploughed  the  streets  and  set 
the  builduigs  on  fire,  the  sharpshooters  survived, 
like  salamanders  in  the  fiames,  and  continued  to 
pour  a  deadly  fire  upon  our  engineers  and  bridge 
builders. 

In  this  dilemma  it  became  evident  that  ths 
bridges  could  not  be  laid  except  by  a  bold  dash. 
Volunteers  were  called  for  to  cross  in  small  boats ; 
forthwith,  hundreds  stepped  forward  and  ofiered 
their  services.  One  hundred  men  were  chosen, 
and  at  once  started  for  the  boats.  Robert  Henry 
Hendershot,  the  hero  of  our  sketch,  was  then  s 
member  of  Uie  R'ghth  l^Iichigan,  acting  as  a  drum- 
mer.   Seeing  a  pait  of  mo  Michigan  Seventh 
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pre|)a]ing  to  cross  the  riTer,  he  ran  ahead  and 
leaped  into  the  boat.  One  of  the  officers  ordered 
him  out,  saying  he  would  be  shoL  The  boy  re- 
idied  that  he  didn't  care,  he  was  willing  to  die  for 
ois  country.  When  he  (the  boy)  found  that  the 
Captain  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  the 
boat,  he  begged  the  privilege  of  pushing  the  boat 
ofl^  and  the  request  was  grantecL  AVnereupon, 
instead  of  remaining  on  shore,  he  cluug  to  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  and,  submerged  to  the  waist  in 
water,  he  crossed  the  Rappahannock.  Soon  as  he 
landed,  a  fragment  of  a  shell  struck  his  old  drum 
and  knocked  it  to  pieces.  Picking  up  a  musket, 
he  went  in  search  of  rebel  relics,  and  obtained  a 
seoesh  flag,  a  dock,  a  knife,  and  a  bone  ring.  On 
opening  a  back  door  in  one  of  the  rebel  houses, 
he  found  a  rebel  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  or- 
dered him  to  surrender.  He  did  so,  and  was 
taken  by  the  boy  soldier  to  the  Seventh  Michigan. 
When  the  drummer  boy  recrossed  the  river  £om 
Fredericksburg,  General  Bumside  said  to  him,  in 
the  presence  of  the  army, "  Boy,  I  glory  in  your 
spunk;  if  you  keep  on  this  way  a  few  more  years, 
you  wUl  be  in  my  place." 

At  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  where  the 
Union  forces  were  taiien  by  surprise,  before  day- 
light in  the  morning,  after  beating  Uie  long  roll, 
and  pulling  the  fifer  out  of  bed  to  assist  him,  he 
threw  aside  his  arum,  and  seizing  a  gun,  fired  six- 
teen rounds  at  the  enemy  firom  the  window  of  the 
eourt-house  in  which  his  regiment  was  quartered ; 
but  the  nationals  were  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  they  were  all  taken  prisoners,  but  were  im- 
madiately  paroled,  and  atterwarda  sent  to  Camp 
Ohaae,  Ohio.  

THE  BONNIB  BLUB  FLAG. 

Wb  are  a  band  of  brothers,  and  natives  to  the  soil, 
Fighting  for  the  property  we  gained  by  honest  toil ; 
And  when  our  rights  were  threatened,  the  cry  rose 

near  and  far, 
Hurrah  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  the 

single  star  I 

OHOBUB. 

Hurrah !  hurrah  I  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  , 
That  bears  the  single  star. 

As  long  as  the  Union  was  fiiithf^l  to  her  trust. 
Like  friends  and  like  brothers,  kind  were  we  and 

just; 
But  now,  when  Northern  treachery  attempts  our 

rights  to  mar. 
We  hoist  on  high  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears 

the  single  star. 

First,  gallant  South  Carolina  nobly  made  the  stand; 
Then  came  Alabama,  who  took  her  by  the  hand ; 
Xrtxt  quickly  Missisftippi,  Georgia  and  Florida  — 
All  raised  the  flag,  the  bomiie  Blue  Flag  that  bears 
a  single  star. 

Tn  men  of  valor,  gather  round  the  banner  of  the 

right ; 
V^xtM  and  fair  Louisiana  join  us  in  the  flght. 
l^avis,  our  loved  President,  and  Stephens,  statesmen 

are; 
Now  rally  round  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  :hat  bears  a 

single  star. 


And  here's  to  brave  Yirginia  I  The  Old  Dominion 

State 
Wi'  h  the  young  Ct  nfederacy  at  length  has  linked 

her  fate. 
Impelled  by  her  exu>nple,  now  other  States  prepare 
To  hoist  on  high  th<  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a 

single  fr^ar. 

Then  here's  to  rnr  Jonfederac/ ;  strong  we  are  mbd 

brave : 
Like  patriots  of  ild  we'll  flgbt,  our  heritage  to  save; 
And  rather  than  submit  *o  shame,  to  die  we  would 

preUr; 
So  cheer  for  the  bonnie  B.  ue  Flag  that  bears  a  single 

ttar. 

Then  cheer,  boys,  clser ;    aise.the  joyous  shout, 
8  jr  Arkansas  and  HorUi  Carolina  now  have  both 

gone  out ; 
And  let  another  rousing  cheer  for  Tennessee  be  given. 
The  single  star  of  the  nonnie  Blue  Flag  has  grown 

to  be  eleven  I 


Thb  Priyatb  Soldier.  —  Under  this  head 
the  Jackson  Mississippi  Crisis  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  the  private. soldier: 

Justice  has  never  been  done  him.  His  virtu- 
ous merit  and  unobtrusive  patriotism  have  never 
been  justly  estimated.  We  do  not  speak  of  the 
regular  soldier,  who  makes  the  army  his  trade  for 
twelve  dollars  per  month.  We  do  not  include  the 
coward,  who  skulks ;  nor  the  vulgarian,  who  caa 
perpetrate  acts  of  meanness;  nor  the  laggard, 
who  must  be  forced  to  flght  for  his  home  sua 
country.  These  are  not  the  subjects  of  our 
comment  We  speak  of  the  groat  body  of  citi- 
zen soldiery  who  constitute  the  provisional  army 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  who,  at  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  and  drum,  inarched  out  with  rifle  or 
musket  to  fi^ht — to  repel  their  country's  in- 
vaders, or  perish  on  that  soil  which  their  mthera 
bequeathoG,  with  the  glorious  boon  of  civil  liberty. 
These  are  the  gallant  men  of  whom  we  write, 
and  these  have  saved  the  country;  these  have 
made  a  breastwork  of  their  manly  bosoms  to 
shield  the  sacred  precinct  of  altar-place  and  fire- 
side. Among  these  private  soldiers  are  to  be 
found  men  of  culture,  men  of  gentle  training, 
men  of  intellect,  men  of  social  position,  men  of 
character  at  home,  men  endeared  to  a  domestic 
circle  of  refinement  and  elegance,  men  of  wealth, 
men  who  gave  tone  and  character  to  the  society 
in  which  they  moved,  and  men  who  for  con- 
science' sake  have  made  a  living  sacrifice  of 
property,  home,  comfort,  and  are  ready  to  add 
crimson  life  to  the  holy  oflering.  Many  of  these, 
if  they  could  have  surrendered  honor  and  a  sense 
of  independence,  could  have  remained  in  poises- 
sion  of  all  tliese  elegances  and  comforts.  But 
they  felt  like  the  Roman  who  said,  "  I'ut  honor 
in  one  hand  and  death  in  the  other,  and  I  will 
look  on  both  indifferently."  Without  rank,  with- 
out title,  without  anticipated  distinction,  animated 
only  by  the  highest  and  noble )t  sentiments  whirh 
can  infiuence  cur  common  nature,  the  private 
labors,  and  toils,  and  marchesj  uid  fight  s ;  endiunM 
hungex  and  tlrjr8t,and  fatigue ;  through  watchings. 
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and  weftriness,  and  ileenlesa  nights,  and  cheerlem, 
laborioui  days,  he  holas  up  Mtfore  him  the  one 
fflorious  prize  —  "  Freedom  to  my  country ; "  "In- 
dependence and  my  home  I "  If  we  con  suppose 
the  intervention  of  less  worthy  motive,  the  officer, 
and  not  the  private,  is  the  man  whose  merit  must 
oommuigie  such  alloy.  The  officer  may  become 
renowned  —  the  private  never  reckons  upon  that ; 
the  officer  may  live  in  histonr  —  the  private  locks 
to  no  such  record ;  the  ofiicer  may  attract  tbe 
public  ^ase  —  the  private  does  not  look  for  such 
recognition ;  the  officer  has  a  salary  —  the  private 
only  a  monthly  stipend,  the  amount  of  wluch  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  some  field  laborer 
on  his  rich  domains;  the  officer  may  escape 
harm  in  battle  by  reason  of  distance  —  the  private 
must  face  the  storm  of  death ;  the  officer  moves 
on  horseback  —  the  private  on  footi  the  officer 
carries  a  sword,  the  emblem  of  authority,  and 
does  not  fight  —  the  privates  carries  his  musket, 
and  does  all  the  fighting.  The  battle  has  been 
fought — the  victory  won;  and  Lee,  or  Long- 
street,  or  others,  have  achieved  a  glorious  success ; 
but  that  success  was  attained  by  the  private  sol- 
dier, at  the  cost  of  patriot  blood,  of  shattered 
bones,  and  torn  and  mangled  muscle  and  nerves ! 
We  do  not  mean  to  under-estimate  the  officer,  or 
disparage  his  courage,  or  his  patriotism.  We 
draw  the  parallel  for  another  purpose,  and  that 
is,  to  show,  if  other  than  the  highest  human  mo- 
tive prompts  the  soldier  to  action,  it  is  the  officer, 
and  not  the  private,  who  is  not  liable  to  feel  its 
influence. 

We  have  often  felt  pained  and  annoyed  at  the 
flippant  reference  to  the  privates,  while  the  un- 
reasoning speaker  seemed  to  regard  the  officers 
as  the  prime  and  meritorious  agents  of  all  that 
is  done.  Whv,  in  those  ranks  is  an  amount  of 
intellect  which  would  instruct  and  astonish  a 
statesman.  In  those  ranks  the  merit  of  every 
officer  and  every  action  is  settled  unappealobly. 
In  those  ranks  there  is  public  virtue  and  capacity 
enough  to  construct  a  government,  and  administer 
its  civil  and  military  offices.  The  opinion  of 
these  men  will  guide  the  historian,  and  fix  the 
merit  of  generals  and  statesmen.  The  opinion 
of  these  men  will  Ik),  and  ought  to  In*,  omni|)otent 
with  the  people  and  government  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Heaven  bless  these  brave,  heroic  men! 
Our  heart  warms  to  them.  Our  admiration  of 
their  devotion  and  heroism  is  without  limit 
Their  devotion  to  principle  amounts  to  moral 
sublimity.  We  feel  their  sufferings,  and  share 
their  hopes,  and  desire  to  be  identified  in  our 
day  and  generation  with  such  a  host  of  spirits, 
tried  and  true,  who  bend  the  knee  to  none  but 
(jod,  and  render  homage  only  to  worth  and  merit 


Marked  Articles.  —  Some  of  the  marks 
ffl.ich  were  fastened  on  the  blankets,  shirts,  &c., 
sent  to  tbe  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  soldiers, 
ihow  the  thought  and  feeling  at  home.  Thus  — 
on  a  home-spun  blanket,  worn  but  washed  as 
clean  as  i^now,  was  pinned  a  bit  of  paper,  which 
■aid:  ''This  blanket  wma  carried  b)   Milly  Al- 


drich  (who  is  ninetv-three  years  old),  down  hill 
and  up  hill,  one  a*  d  a  half  miles,  to  be  giveu  to 
some  soldier." 

On  a  bed-quilt  wa  j  i  inned  a  card,  saving :  **  Mj 
son  is  in  the  army.  Whoever  Is  maue  worm  by 
this  quilt,  which  I  b«.ve  jrorked  on  for  six  daj% 
and  most  a:l  of  six  iiighu,  let  him  remember  m» 
own  mother'^  .eve." 

On  another  blanket  w  j  i  this  *'  This  blanket  was 
used  by  a  S'jldier  in  the  war  of  1812 — may  it  keep 
some  sr Idler  w&rm  :n  this  war  agdnst  traitors." 

On  1  pillow  waf.  written:  "This  pillow  be- 
longed to  my  Ii!t]e  Jbcy,  who  died  resting  on  it; 
it  is  a  precious  treasure  to  me,  but  I  give  it  for 
the  soldiers." 

On  a  pair  of  w  ollen  socks  w  is  written :  **  These 
stockings  were  knit  by  a  little  girl  five  years  old, 
and  she  is  going  to  init  some  more,  for  moUnr 
says  it  will  he.p  some  poor  soldier." 

On  a  box  oi  beautiful  lint  was  this  mark : 
"  Made  in  a  sick  rocm,  where  the  sunlight  has 
not  entered  for  nine  years,  but  where  God  has  en- 
tered, and  where  two  sons  have  bid  their  mother 
good  by  as  they  have  ^ne  out  to  the  war." 

On  a  bundle  contaimng  bandages  was  written : 
"  This  is  a  poor  gifl,  but  it  is  all  I  had ;  I  have 
given  my  husband  and  my  boy»  and  only  wish  I 
had  more  to  give,  but  I  haven't" 

On  some  eye-shades  were  marked :  "  Made  by 
one  who  is  blind.     O,  how  I  long  to  see  the 
Old  Flag  that  you  are  all  fighting  under  I " 


TO    PEESIDENT    LINCOLN. 

Pkoudbst  of  all  earth's  thrones 

Is  his  who  rules  by  a  free  people's  ohoioe  | 
Who,  'midst  fierce  party  strira  and  battle 
Hears,  ever  risiiag  in  humonioos  tones, 
A  grateful  people's  voice. 

Steadfast  in  thee  we  trust, 

Tried  as  no  man  was  ever  tried  before ; 
God  made  thee  merciful  —  God  keep  thee  just  i 
Be  true  1  —  and  triumph  over  all  thou  must. ' 

God  bless  thee  evermore  1 


A  Soldier's  Story.  — <<  Not  long  since  ** 
said  a  soldier,  '*alot  of  us  —  I  am  a  H.  P.. 

*  high  private,*  now  —  were  quartered  in  s«yenu 
wooden  tenements,  and  in  the  inner  room  of  one 
lay  the  corpus  of  a  young  secesh  officer  awaiting 
burial  The  news  soon  spread  to  a  village  not 
far  off,  and  down  came  a  sentimental,  not  bad- 
looking  specimen  of  a  Virginia  dame. 

" '  Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother ! '  she  cried, 
as  I  interrupted  her  progress.  '  Do  let  me  kiss 
him  for  his  mother  I ' 

" « Kiss  whom  P  • 

■*  'llie  dear  little  Lieutenant,  the  one  who  lies 
dead  within.    I  never  saw  him,  but,  O '  — — - 

**I  led  her  through  a  room  in  wl.i:h  UesL 
,  of  Philadelphia,  lay  stretched  out  in  an  op- 
turned  ttoug  I,  fast  asleep.  Supposing  Lim  to  be 
the  artici  3  sought  for,  she  nisheu  up,  exclaiming, 

*  Let  me  itss  him  for  his  mother/  uid  ap^noadlyMi 


MS 
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btr  lips  to  hit  forth«ad«  What  was  her  amafe- 
tMnU  when  the '  oorpie '  cUiliped  hit  arms  around 
her,  niA  exclaimed,  '  Never  mind  the  old  lady, 
rniai  I  gp  It  on  vour  own  account.  I  haven't  the 
elighteat  objection.'  ~ 


KXPKHIKNCK  OF  A  WOUNDED  S0I.DIRR.  —  The 

ft>Lowing  extract  givea  the  experience  of  one  shot 
in  battle  t 

**  I  remember  no  acute  lenaation  of  pain,  not 
even  any  diiitinot  ehot,  only  an  inntuntaneoue 
consoiouBnoiie  of  having  been  struck)  then  My 
breath  cume  hard  and  labored,  with  a  croup-like 
sound,  and  with  a  dull,  aching  feeling  in  mv  right 
shoulder  I  my  arm  fell  powerless  at  my  side,  and 
the  Enfluld  dropped  from  my  grasp.  1  throw  my 
left  hand  up  to  my  throat,  and  withdrew  it  cov- 
ered with  tlio  warm,  bright-red  blood.  Tlie  end 
bad  come  at  last  t  But,  thank  God,  it  was  death 
In  battle.  Only  let  me  got  back  out  of  that 
deathly  stoi-m,  and  breathe  away  the  few  minutes 
that  were  left  roe  of  lifb  in  some  place  of  compar- 
ative rest  and  security.  It  all  rushed  into  my 
mind  in  an  instant  I  turned  and  staggered  away 
to  tike  rear.  A  comrade  brushed  bv  me,  shot 
through  tl)e  hand,  who,  a  moment  before,  was 
firing  away  close  ot  my  side.  I  saw  feeble  reen- 
furoements  movinff  up,  and  I  recollect  a  thrill  of 
)ov  even  tlien,  as  f  thought  that  the  tide  of  battle 
might  vet  bo  turned,  ond  those  rebel  masses 
beaten  imok,  broken,  foiled,  disheartened. 

**  Dut  my  work  waa  done.  I  was  growing  faint 
and  weak,  altliough  not  yet  half  way  out  of  range 
of  Are.  A  narrow  space  between  two  massive 
(lowlileis,  over  which  rested  lengthwise  the  trunk 
f  f  a  fallen  tree,  offered  rofUge  and  ho^  of  safety 
fti)m  (Virther  di^nger.  I  crawled  into  it,  and  lay 
iown  to  die.  I  counted  the  minutes  before  I 
must  bleed  to  death.  I  had  no  more  hope  of 
seeing  the  new  year  on  the  morrow  than  I  now 
have  of  outliving  the  next  century.  Thank  Qod, 
death  did  not  seem  so  dreadfUl,  now  that  it  waa 
eome.  And  then  the  sacrifice  waa  not  all  in  vain, 
Adlii^  thus  in  Ood*s  own  holv  cause  of  fireedom. 
But  home  and  fiiiends  t  0»  tbe  rush  of  thought 
thenl 

**  let  the  veil  be  drawn  btf«.  Tbe  lemp^  of 
nenory  has  iu  holy  place,  into  which  onlv  «mU*« 
own  Hm  may,  once  in  a  great  eeaaoa,  s«>lemnl) 
enter. 

**  And  so  I  lat  there,  with  my  head  pDlowed  on 
say  blanket,  while  the  battle  swelled  again  around 
and  over  me  —  buUeta  glancing  (irom  the  sidee  of 
sloae  that  sheltered  me,  or  sinking  into  the  loff 
abovt  uie,  and  shot  and  ahell  crashing  through 
the  tre«-topa,  and  falling  all  about  ase.  Two 
sheUa,  I  remember,  struck  eeartelY  ten  ivel  from 
MM,  and  iu  their  explosion  covered  me  with  dirt 
sud  spliuten  i  but  that  waa  alL  Still  1  hved  00. 
1  smile  now  as  I  think  of  it,  how  1  kept  raising 
aiy  Wft  hau  1  to  eee  if  the  finger  uaiU  were  grow- 
ii[^  while  and  purpW,  as  they  do  wb«ii  one  Ueeda 
10  dealK  and  wuiKWHog  to  tad  theos  still  warm  | 
and  tuddv.  H«HK>fThiiM  must  hare  ceiaaed  al- 
awi  Ihft  iiutiiKtaQf  «wltM  eaM,  *Liv«!*i 


Then  came  the  agony  of  waiting  for  removal  from 
the  field.  How  1  longed  and  looked  for  some  &• 
miliar  face,  as  our  men  twice  charc;ed  up  into  that 
wood,  directljf  over  me!  But  they  belonged  ti< 
another  division,  and  had  other  work  to  do  tlifji 
bearing  off  the  w  unded.'* 


Couldn't  undzhstaitd  it. — A  war-beaten 
veteran  of  L'jngstr^et's  corps  made  a  funny  re- 
mark to  a  pominont  pc^tician  who  conversed 
with  him  .vliLC  coming  m  from  the  front.  Sai^i 
he,  *'  I  do  net  unde'/atand  thii ;  Lee  has  won  a 
big  victory  over  Grant  on  the  Itapidan,  and '  jld 
us  eo,  and  that  night  we  i-etreatod.  Then  he  #on 
ancther  in  the  Wilderness,  and  told  us  s«,  and 
W4<  retreated  to  P^oitsylvania.  Then  Itj  won 
another  tre-mm-jus  victory,  and  I  got  tuk  pris- 
oner }  but  I  reckon  he  has  retreated  ag'in.  Now, 
when  he  uaed  to  lick  them,  the  Yanks  fell  back 
and  claimed  a  victory,  and  we  understood  it. 
Now  Lee  claims  victories,  and  keeps  a  fiiUhi' 
back,  and  I  can*i  tmderstand  it,*' 


A  No-SlDER.  —  A  correspondent  tells  the  fol- 
lowinff  story  of  one  of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ciupepper,  whose  possessions  lay  in  a  district 
where  ooth  armies  foraged.  The  old  chnp,  on«f 
day,  while  surveying  ruefully  the  streakfi  m  th» 
sou  where  his  fences  once  stood,  nemarkei  with 
much  feeling: 

**  I  hain't  took  no  sides  in  this  yer  rebe!lioiit 
but  111  be  dog-gomed  if  both  sides  1  ain't  took 
me." 


A  White  Hodsk  Ankcdotb.  —  An  old  full- 
er, from  the  West,  who  knew  President  Lin- 
coln in  dcys  by-gone,  called  to  pay  his  reaueoCa 
at  the  Presidential  mansion.  Slapping  the  Chkf 
Magistrate  upon  the  tuck,  he  exolaimed  :  "  Well, 
old  boss,  how  are  you  P  "  O  d  Abe,  being  thor- 
oughly democmtic  .ti  lis  ideas,  and  withal  reliah- 
ing  a  joke,  responded :  **  So  Pm  an  old  hosa  aw 
IP  What  kind  of  a  hoes,  praTp"  •«Why,aiioU 
draft  boss,  to  be  sure,"  waa  the  rejoinder. 


BARBARITIES  OF  THB  SIOUX 

icms.  Hvan's  nauultivb. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1862,  Mr.  Phineaa  B.  Hib4i 
with  another  man,  leh  home,  at  the  north  end  of 
Sheteck  Lake,  Mimiesota,  on  a  trip  to  Daootah 
Territory,  to  be  absent  a  month,  takmg  a  span  of 
hoTMss  and  wagon,  and  auch  other  outfit  as  would 
be  required  upon  auch  an  expedition,  leaving  Mra. 
Kurd  alone  with  her  two  children  and  a  Me. 
Yoight,  who  had  charge  of  the  £iim.  On  tka 
moruiuff  of  the  2lXh  of  August,  about  fiveo'dock. 
while  Mrs.  Uurd  was  milking^  some  twenty  In- 
dians rode  up  to  the  boose  and  dismounted.  MiaL 
Uurd  diaoovercd  among  the  hor^iea  one  of  their 
own  thai  waa  taken  away  by  Mr.  HurdL  Mn. 
H.  got  into  the  hoyae,  mk  n  Jkt  IndiaMi  whs 
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entered  and  began  tmoking,  as  was  their  custom. 
Five  of  these  sne  knew,  one  bein^  a  half-breed 
II  ho  could  speak  English.  Her  children  were  jq 
bed,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  In- 
dians, asleep.  The  youngest,  about  a  year  old, 
awoke  and  cried,  when  Mr.  Voight  took  it  up  and 
carried  it  into  the  front  yani,  when  one  of  the  In- 
dians stepped  to  the  door  and  shot  him  through 
the  body.  He  fell  dead  with  the  child  in  his 
arms.  At  this  signal  some  ten  or  fifteen  more 
Indians  and  squaws  rushed  into  the  house, — they 
having  been  concealed  near  by,  —  and  commenced 
an  indiscriminate  destruction  of  everything  in  the 
house,  breaking  onen  trunks,  destroying  fumU 
ture,  cutting  open  feather  beds,  and  scattering  the 
contents  about  the  house  and  yard. 

Mrs.  Hurd,  in  her  uncommon  ener^  and  in- 
dustry as  a  pioneer  housewife,  had,  with  a  good 
stock  of  cows,  begun  to  make  butter  and  cheese, 
and  had  on  hand  at  the  time  about  two  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  and  twenty-three  cheeses.  These 
the  Indians  threw  into  the  yard  and  destroyed. 
While  this  destruction  was  going  on,  Mrs.  Hurd 
was  told  that  her  life  would  be  spared  on  the  con- 
dition that  she  would  give  no  alarm,  and  leave 
the  settlement  by  an  unfrequented  path  or  trail, 
leading  directly  east  across  the  prairie,  in  the  di- 
rection of  New  Ulm,  and  was  ordered  to  take  her 
children  and  commence  her  march.  Upon  plead- 
bg  for  her  children's  clothes,  they  bavins  on  only 
their  night  clothes,  she  was  burned  ofi^  being  re- 
fbsei  even  her  sun-bonnet  or  shawL  She  took 
the  youngest  in  her  arms,  and  led  the  other,  a 
little  boy  of  a  little  over  three  years,  by  the  bund ; 
and  being  escorted  by  seven  Indians  on  horse- 
back, she  turned  her  hack  on  her  once  prosperous 
and  ha))py  home.  The  distance  across  the  prai- 
rie, in  the  direction  which  she  was  sent,  was  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  to  a  habitation.  The  Indians 
went  out  with  her  three  miles,  and  .before  taking 
leave  of  her,  repeated  the  condition  of  her  release, 
and  told  her  that  all  the  whites  were  to  be  killed, 
but  that  she  might  go  to  her  mother.  Thus  was 
she  left  with  her  two  children  almost  naked,  her- 
self bareheaded,  without  food  or  raiment  not 
even  a  blanket  to  shelter  herself  and  children  from 
the  cold  dews  of  the  night  or  storm. 

After  the  Lidians  left  her,  three  miles  from  her 
home,  on  the  prairie,  "  we  took  our  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Hurd,  *'  through  the  unfrequented  road  or 
trail  into  which  the  Indians  had  conducted  us.  It 
was  clear,  and  the  sun  shone  with  more  than  usual 
brightness.  The  dew  on  the  grass  was  heavy. 
My  little  boy,  William  Henry,  being  barefooted 
and  thinly  clad,  shivered  with  the  cold,  and  press- 
ing close  to  me,  entreated  me  to  return  to  our 
h.irne.  lie  did  not  know  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Voiglit,  OS  I  kept  him  from  the  sight  of  the  corpse, 
lie  did  not  understand  why  I  insisted  upon  going 
on,  enduring  the  pain  and  cold  of  so  cneerlcss  a 
wnlk.  He  cried  pitifully  at  first,  but  after  a  time, 
pTfs^ing  mv  hand,  he  trudged  manfully  along  by 
nj  side.  J  he  little  one  rested  in  my  arms,  un- 
conscious of  our  situation.  Two  guns  were  fired 
wher.  I  wns  a  short  distance  out,  which  told  the 
deal*,   of  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Cook.    I  knew  weU 


the  fearfbl  meaning.  There  was  death  behind,  tod 
all  the  honors  of  starvation  before  roe.  B*it 
there  was  no  alternative.  For  my  children,  any- 
thing except  leath  at  the  hands  of  the  merciless 
savage;  even  starvation  on  the  prairiea  seemed 
preferable  to  this. 

**  About  ten  o'clock  in  tb^  forenoon  a  thunder- 
storm suddenly  axose.  It  cas  tif  inusual  yIo- 
lence ;  the  wind  was  not  high,  but  tne  lishtning, 
thunder,  and  :ain  were  most  terrible.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  was  sxpeuJed  in  about  three 
hours,  but  the  rain  continued  to  fall  slowly  until 
night,  and  at  interva.j  continued  until  morning. 
During  the  storm  I  lost  the  trail,  and  walked  on* 
not  knowing  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong. 
Water  covered  the  lower  portions  of  the  prairie, 
and  it  was  with  diflUculty  that  I  could  find  a  place 
to  res)  when  night  came  on.  At  last  I  came  to 
a  sand-htll  or  knoll ;  on  the  top  of  tliis  I  sat  down 
to  rest  for  the  night  I  laid  my  children  down, 
and  leaned  over  tnem  to  protect  them  from  the 
rain  and  chilling  blast  Hungry,  weary,  and  wet, 
WiUiam  fell  asleep,  and  continued  so  until  morn- 
ing. The  younger  one  worried  much ;  the  night 
wore  away  slowly,  and  the  morning  at  last  came, 
inviting  us  to  renewed  efforts.  As  soon  as  1 
could  see,  I  took  my  little  ones  and  moved  on. 
About  seven  o'clock  I  heard  guns,  and  for  the 
first  time  became  conscious  that  I  had  lost  my 
way,  and  was  still  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  lake.  I 
changed  my  course,  avoiding  the  direction  in  which 
I  heard  the  guns,  and  pressed  on  with  increased 
energy.  No  trail  was  visible.  As  for  myself,  I 
was  not  conscious  of  hunger ;  but  it  was  harass- 
ing to  the  mother's  heart  to  liiten  to  the  cries  uf 
my  precious  boy  for  his  usual  beverage  of  milk,, 
and  iiis  constant  complaints  of  hunger.  Dut  there 
was  no  remedy.  The  entire  day  was  misty,  and 
the  gross  wet*  Our  clothes  were  not  dry  during 
the  day.  Towards  night  William  grew  sick,  and 
vomited,  until  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  hmger 
to  keep  up.  The  youngest  child  still  nursed,  and 
did  not  seem  to  suffer  materially. 

**  About  dark  on  the  second  day  I  struck  a  road, 
and  knew  at  once  where  I  was,  and  to  my  horror 
found  I  was  only  four  miles  from  home,  lliua 
had  two  days  and  one  night  been  passed,  travel- 
lin^,  probably,  in  a  circle.  I  felt  almost  exhausted, , 
and  my  journey  but  just  begun ;  but  as  discoura- 
ging as  this  misfortune  might  be,  as  the  shades  of 
night  again  closed  around  me,  the  sight  of  a 
known  object  was  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  was  no 
longer  lost  upon  the  vast  nrairies. 

**It  was  now  that  I  felt  for  the  first  time  it 
would  be  better  to  die  at  once ;  that  it  would  be 
a  satisfaction  to  die  here,  and  end  our  weary  jour- 
ney on  this  travelled  road,  over  which  we  had 
Eassed  in  our  happier  days.  I  could  not  bear  to 
e  down  with  my  little  ones  on  the  unknown  and 
trackless  waste  over  which  we  had  been  wander- 
ing. But  this  feeling  was  but  for  a  moment  I 
took  courage  and  started  on  the  road  to  New 
Ulm.  When  it  became  quite  dark  I  haltkl  for 
the  night ;  that  night  I  pas?e'i,  as  before,  without 
sleep. 
"in  the  morning  eaily  I  Jtartod  ^xl    Uwm 
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ft)ggy,  and  the  grass  wet  \  the  rood,  being  but  little 
imvellsd,  wi&s  grown  up  with  gnus.  William  was 
III  siok  that  morning  that  he  could  not  walk  much 
of  the  tinio )  lu  I  was  obliged  to  carry  both.  I  was 
now  sennihly  reduced  in  strength,  and  felt  ap- 

{irorxhing  hunger.  My  boy  no  longer  asked  for 
itoJf  but  was  tliirsty,  and  drank  frequently  fVom 
tliA  pools  by  the  wayside.  I  could  no  longer  car- 
ry both  my  children  at  the  same  time,  but  took 
out  on  at  a  diiitanoa  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile, 
laid  it  In  the  grass,  and  returned  for  the  other. 
In  this  way  I  ti'avollod  twelve  miles,  to  a  place 
oalled  Dutch  Charlie's,  sixteen  miles  ft*om  Lake 
Bhetock.  I  arrived  there  about  sunset,  liav- 
ing  been  sustained  in  my  weary  Journey  by  the 
sweet  hope  of  relief.  My  toils  seemed  almost 
at  an  end,  as  I  approached  the  house,  with  a  heart 
fUU  of  Joyous  expectations  i  but  whut  were  my 
oonstcmiition  and  dosnair  when  I  found  it  emp- 
ty 1  Every  orticlo  of  rood  and  clothing  was  re- 
moved I  My  heart  seemed  to  die  within  me,  and 
I  sank  down  in  despoir.  The  cries  of  my  child 
aroused  me  fVom  my  almost  unconscious  state, 
and  I  liegun  my  search  for  food.  The  house  had 
nol  been  plundered  by  tlie  Indians,  but  abandoned 
by  Its  owner.  I  had  promised  my  bov  food  when 
wt  arrived  here,  anu  when  none  could  be  found 
hi  oritd  most  bitterly.  But  I  did  not  shed  a  tear, 
nor  am  I  conscious  of  having  done  so  during  all 
Uiis  Journey.  I  found  some  green  corn,  which  I 
eu(leavoreu  to  eat,  but  my  stomach  rejected  it.  I 
Ibund  some  carrots  and  onions  growing  in  the 
l^rden,  wliioh  I  ate  raw,  havinff  no  fire.  Aly  old- 
'  tet  child  continued  vomiting.  I  offered'  him  some 
earrot,  but  ho  could  not  eat  it. 

**  That  night  we  staid  in  a  cornfield,  and  the 
next  nionang  at  daylight  I  renewed  my  search 
Aur  fiMHl.  To  my  great  joy  I  (bund  the  remains 
of  a  siK)iled  hum.  iltrei  I  may  say,  my  good  fur- 
tune  iMgan.  Tbare  was  no  more  than  a  iK>und 
of  it«  and  that  much  decayed.  This  I  saved  for 
my  boy,  fWdin^  it  to  him  in  very  small  quanti- 
liee )  (us  vomiiuig  oeased,  and  he  revived  rapidly. 
I  gathered  moiis  carrots  and  onions,  and  wiUi 
ims  store  of  provisions,  at  about  ei^ht  o'clock  on 
the  momii^  of  the  third  da^^,  I  agnin  set  forth  on 
my  weary  rt>ad  fbr  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown, 
twonty^ve  miles  distant  l^is  distance  I  reached 
in  two  da)^  Under  the  ef^ta  of  the  food  I  was 
abk  to  give  my  boy,  he  gained  strength,  and  was 
able  to  walk  all  of  the  last  day.  When  within 
about  thrvo  milee  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown, 
two  of  our  okl  noig)ibors^  from  Lake  Sheteck  aet- 
Uement^  overtop  ua  ur.^«er  the  esacort  of  the  maU 
earner.  Both  of  them  had  been  vruunded  by  the 
Indiana  ami  kft  fbr  dead  in  the  attick  oo  the  set- 
tWmeiiC  ItuMRM^t  Ic«laiid«  one  of  the  party,  had 
bt^n  hit  with  ei^ht  balls,  aini,  atimnge  to  say,  was 
^iU  able  to  walk,  ami  lud  done  eo  moat  of  the 
may*  Mra.  Kstieck,  the  other  penoa  under  ee- 
•iift^  was  utl«rl^  unable  to  wmlk,  having  been 
iliot  in  the  Rx4«  onoe  in  the  side,  and  once  in  the 
%tm«  U«r  husband  had  been  kiUed,  and  her  eon. 
alHHil  Wn  v>^an  o|d«  wounded.  TKe  mail  eanier 
Imd  o^twtnken  this  nam  after  the  Mit  with  tin 
U^mns  at  tke  LsAn^  a^d  ihrng  Mn.  Ssdack 


in  her  sulky,  he  was  leading  his  horse.  As  the 
little  partv  came  in  sight  I  took  tliem  to  be  Indians, 
and  felt  tnat  after  all  my  toil  and  sufibring  I  must 
die,  with  my  children,  by  the  hands  of  the  savage 
I  feared  to  look  around,  but  kept  on  my  way  un- 
til overtaken,  when  my  ioy  was  so  great  at  seetug 
my  friends  alive^  I  sank  to  the  earth  insensible. 
''Tils  WD8  a  little  before  sinset,  and  we  all 
arrived  at  the  reiidcnoe  of  Mr.  Brown  that  week, 
lliis  house  was  also  deserted  and  empty,  but 
being  fastenad  up,  wt  thought  they  might  come 
back.  Our  company  being  too  weak  and  desti- 
tut<)  to  proceed,  we  took  possession  of  the  houKe, 
ai.c  remained  ten  days.  There  we  found  pota- 
toes and  green  corn.  The  mail  carrier,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Leland,  lame  as  he  was,  proceeded 
on  the  next  morning  to  New  Ulm,  wnere  they 
found  there  had  been  a  battle  with  the  Indians, 
and  o::e  hundred  and  nhiety-two  houses  burned. 
A  uoity  of  twelve  men  were  immediately  sent 
with  a  wagon  to  our  relief.  It  was  now  that  we 
learned  the  fate  of  Mr.  Brown  and  family  —  all 
had  been  murdered!  We  also  learned  of  the 
general  outbreak,  imd  massacre  of  all  the  more 
remote  settlements,  and  tlie  sad,  sickening  tliought 


was  now  fuUy  confirmed  in  my  mind,  that  my 

d 
myself  made  beggars ! 
lod 


husband  was  dead!  mv  fatherless  children  aiu 


Mrs.  llurd  had  resided  at  the  Lake  thr^ 
years,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  many  of  th« 
Indians  —  could  speak  their  language,  and  had 
always  treated  them  with  much  friendship.  It  is 
to  this  fact  that  she  attributed  their  merey  is 
saving  her  life.  But  who  can  bring  back  to  hei 
the  murdered  husband  —  the  beauty,  Icveloefrt, 
and  enjoyment  that  surrouneded  her  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  August,  18G2,  or  blot 
ttom  her  memory  tliose  awful,  dreary  nights  of 
watcliing,  alone  upon  the  bioad  prairie,  in  the 
storm  and  in  the  tempest,  amid  thundcrings  and 
liffhtuin^?  Or  who  can  contemplate  that  motli- 
ers  feehngs  ta  Ler  sick  and  helpless  child  cried 
for  bread,  Mid  there  was  none  to  give,  or  as  she 
bore  the  one  along  the  almost  trackless  wastes 
and  laid  i:  down  amid  tlie  prairie  grass,  and  then 
returned  for  her  other  offspring  f 

The  Mantuan  bard  has  touched  a  universal 
ehord  of  human  sympathy  in  his  deep-toned  de- 
scription of  the  flight  of  nis  hero  from  the  burn- 
ing city  of  Troy,  bearing  his  ♦♦  good  futlMir,"  An- 
chises,  on  his  back,  and  leading  ^the  little 
Ascanius  "  by  the  hand,  who,  ever  and  anon  idl- 
ing in  the  rear,  would  ^  follow  with  miequal  step.** 
The  heroine  of  Lake  Shetedt  bore  her  two  Aa- 
oanii  iu  her  arms,  but  unequal  to  the  dotdilo 
burden,  was  compelled  to  depoait  half  of  her 
nnecioua  cargo  iu  the  prairie  gfas8,and  rcturuing 
w  the  other,  to  repeat  fur  the  thini  time  kur 
paiufid  atcjie  over  the  aame.  This  proocaa,  re- 
peated at  the  etui  of  each  Quarter  or  half  nub, 
extended  the  fearful  duration  «tf  her  terrible 
ffijght  through  the  loody  and  uninhabited  prairie. 

The  force  of  ikature  ooukl  go  no  £srther,  and 
maternal  k>vw  has  no  stronger  cxemnlificatioQ. 
But  fbr  tba  plentiful  showers  cf  refreshing  rsiiL 
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dorm  would  have  fainted  by  the  way,  and  the 
touching  story  of  the  heroine  of  Sheteck  lake 
would  mive  been  forever  shrouded  in  mystery. 


An  Incident  at  Chattanooga.  —  At  one 

eoint  there  was  a  lull  in  the  battle.  At  least,  it 
ad  gone  scattering  and  thundering  down  the 
line,  and  the  bovs  were  as  much  **  at  ease  **  as 
boys  can  be  on  whom  at  any  moment  the  storm 
may  roll  back  again.  To  be  siu'e.  bccosional 
shots,  and  now  and  then  a  cometary  jhell,  kept 
them  alive ;  but  one  of  the  boys  ran  down  to  a 
little  spring,  and  to  the  woods  where  the  enemy 
lay,  for  water.  lie  had  just  stopped  and  swung 
down  his  canteen  — "  tick,"  and  a  miuie  baU 
struck  it  at  on  angle,  and  bounded  away.  Ue 
looked  around  an  instant,  discovered  nobody, 
thouffht  it  was  a  chance  shot  —  a  piece  of  lead, 
you  know,  Uiat  goes  at  a  killing  rate  without 
malice  prepense ;  and  so,  nowise  infirm  of  pur- 

Eose,  he  bent  to  get  the  water.  Ping  1  a  second 
ullet  cut  the  cord  of  his  canteen,  and  tlie  boy 
''get  the  idea"  —  a  sharpshooter  was  after  him, 
and  he  went  on  the  right-about,  on  the  double- 
quick,  to  the  ranks.  A  soldier  from  another 
part  of  the  line  mside  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spring, 
was  struck,  and  fell  by  its  brink.  But  where 
was  the  marksman  ?  Two  or  three  boys  ran  out 
to  draw  his  fire  while  others  watched.  Crark 
went  the  unseen  piece  again,  and  some  keen- 
eyed  fellow  spied  tne  smoke  roll  out  from  a  little 
cedar.  This  was  the  spot,  then.  The  reb  had 
mode  him  a  hawk's  nest,  —  in  choice  Indian,  a 
(Chattanooga  in  the  tree,  —  and  drawing  tlie 
ereen  covert  around  him,  was  taking  a  quiet 
hand  at  "  steeple-shooting "  at  long  range. 

A  big  blue-eyed  German,  tall  enough  to  look 
into  the  third  generation,  and  a  sharpshooter 
withal,  volunteered  to  dislodge  him.  Dropping 
into  a  little  run-way  that  neared  the  tree  aiago- 
nally,  he  turned  upon  his  back,  and  worked  hun- 
self  cautiously  along  |  reaching  a  point  perilously 
close,  he  whipped  over,  took  aim  as  he  lay,  and 
God  and  his  true  right  hand  "  gave  him  good 
deliverance."  Away  flew  the  bullet,  a  minute 
elapsed,  tlie  volume  of  Uie  cedar  parted,  and 
**  like  a  big  frog,"  as  the  boys  described  it,  out 
leaped  a  grayback  —  the  hawk's  nest  was  empty, 
and  a  dead  rebel  lay  under  the  tree.  It  was 
neatly  done  by  the  German.  May  he  live  to  tell 
the  stor^  a  thousand  times  to  hia  moon-faced 
grandchildren  I 


A  Southern  Girl  thus  wrote  to  her  cousin, 
who  was  a  prisoner  at  Gamp  Morton,  Indianapo- 
lia: 

"  I  will  be  for  Jefldavise  till  the  tenisee  river 
(Veaees  over,  and  then  be  fir  him,  and  scratch  c  n 
tLt  ioe 

Jeffdavise  ridse  a  white  horaei 

Lincoln  rides  a  mule, 
Jeffdavise  is  a  g entloman. 

And  Lincoln  is  a  fule." 


THE  SHARPSHOOTER'S  LAMENT  OK  1HX 
BANKS  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

**  Tna  sunlight  is  yellow  and  pleasant ; 

What  darkens  your  spirit,  Jem  True } " 
*  Ay,  Sergeant,  iVs  bright  for  tke  present, 
And  I  know  t  looks  mean  to  be  blue^ 
Scuat!  n'  here,  ike  a  draggle^Uiled  pheaiiAi} 
But  what'9  a  p»i  feU^w  to  do  ? 

•'  Nary  shot  f.'nce  I  left  tl  p  « peraiics,' 

Ar  i  'listed  in  sjirch  c'  3ig  game. 
It's  a  rule  that  must  work  by  3ontraries» 

That  inveigled  me  on  tall  I  came  ^ 

To  this  ground  witlicut  even  canaries 

Or  chippies  to  war:  ant  an  aim. 

» 

<*  Misfortin'  comes  crowdin'  misfortin', 
And  between  'cm  old  Jem  is  nigh  beat, 

For  here  comes  the  news  of  the  sportin' 
As  has  come  to  them  chaps  on  the  fleet ; 

And,  bless  yer,  they're  grecnies  for  courtin' 
The  shrews  of  grim  death  as  they'll  meet. 

«  Why,  there  isn't  one  cove  in  a  dozen. 
For  all  they're  stout  as  you'll  see. 

As  distinguishes  well  'twixt  the  buasin' 
Of  a  bullet  and  that  of  a  bee ; 

And  among  'em  there's  Billy,  my  cousin  — 
He  shakes  *  on  a  rest'  like  a  flea. 

**  And  Toby,  though  brave  as  a  lion. 
His  intentions  his  in'ards  confound ; 

When  to  jerkin'  the  trigger  he's  nigh  on» 
The  vartigo  bobs  him  around  ; 

And  that  bully  old  sinner,  O'llyan, 
He*s  cross-eyed,  and  shoots  at  the 


••  While  here's  the  old  boy  as  can  Jingle 
Any  buttoi(l  as  shines  on  a  breast, 

With  a  pill  as  can  operate  single 
At  eight  hundred  yards  and  *  no  rest  { * 

He*t  left  for  his  cusics  to  mingle, 
Like  a  eagle  what's  glued  to  lis  nest. 

<•  'Twas  only  last  night,  when  on  duty, 
A  sightin'  them  pickets  o'  theirs. 
That  I  drew  a  true  bead  on  a  *  heauty,* 

With  a  greasy  old  coon  on  his  ears. 
« O  beautinil  varmint  I  I'll  shoot  ye,' 
I  whispered  aloud  unawares. 

**  <No,  you  won't,'  says  my  comrade,  old  Oaa'l  | 
'  The  orders  keep  pickets  from  harm.' 
*  Well,  rU  rip  up  them  stripes  of  red  flannil 

What  BO  sai\dly  shine  on  his  arm^' 
I  pleaded  ;  but  *  No,'  says  old  Dan'l. 
<  llie  orders  keep  pickets  froni  harm.^ 

**  Sech  orders  my  heart's  disappointin*  — 

Twasn't  seen  as  inveigled  me  in 
To  clap  my  mark  down  to  the  writin* 

The  recruiter  said  glories  would  win* 
O,  when  fellers  is  gaUierrd  for  fiffhtin\ 

Say,  why  can't  &e  scrimmage  begiB  I 

«  O,  I'm  sick  of  this  lazy  black  river, 
Where  forever  we're  likely  to  stay. 
Why,  the  Capital's  sared,  if  it  ever 
Will  be,  and  it  can't  run  away  I 
Can't  we  leave  it  a  spell  ?  are  wt  never 
To  spoi  t  In  these  olgginB  here  «*-  aaj  I 
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Oet  hia  hand  out  when  Tsnninu  li  plenVi 
Like  •  watch- worki  what  huo't  no  ipring  t 

U  uit  m  •creimeT  be  muni  when  he'i  sent  tTfe 
In  Toic«  for  hii  iwaetest  to  ting  1 

'*  I  laxcs  not  for  flerca  advertvlM, 
Ufor  fighting  ws  wun't  lo  ^ow. 

0  Se^e*nt I  its  wutin'  tbtt nriei 
The  teUery  that  hangi  on  roe  so. 

1  longa  for  mr  darlin'  'porarin,' 
And  tbat'i  why  mf  faelin'a  U  'ow." 


tlinr  honei  on  the  ycAat  of  tn«  bayonet — utrna 
were  knocked  off  with  butu  of  the  gum.  It  be- 
oame  a  band-to-hand  fight  —  Rangerg  retreating 
and  0«nnani  following  up,  LieutenaDt  Saxa  a) 
thia  point  of  the  fight  woa  aomewbat  id  sdvant* 
He  WM  Eiurrounded  byRongera — thep  a*ked  Itim 
to  aurrender — but  imtead  of  replying  he  ruabed 
at  the  iLtui  who  made  tliis  requeit,  but  before  he 
reached  the  object  of  ni«  attack  dropped  dead  in 
hia  tracks,  receiving  five  bulleta  in  tlie  cheat  and 
about  twenty  huckanot  b  the  abdomen.  Then  tho 
atrugple  liecume  Cltcof  and  hotter,  when  oil  at  once 
found  iliemKlfoa  in  a  net.    On  the 


atruggle 
the  Oen 


OULOMZL     WlLLICH'8     ViCTOKT.  —  Chaplj_„ 

Oanter,  of  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  regiment,  giTea  ^e 
fbUowing  account  of  the  fight  that  took  pkce  near 
Camp  George  Wood,  Kentucky,  on  the  ITth  of 
December,  1861 : 

"The  noted  Taxu  Rangera  have  been  for  lome 
tJme  dodging,  aneeking,  dashing  about  us  in  a 
desperate  maimer.  Sunday  luat  we  had  a  akir- 
miah  with  them  in  which  Colonel  Willicb  liad 
two  men  wounded  and  one  Bergeant  taken  pris- 
oner. Yeatorday  (Tueaday,  17tL,)  Colonel  WU- 
lidi  lent  over  one  or  two  oompaniea  to  watch 
theiQ.  About  noon  tbe  trumpeter  came  to  the 
bwik  on  tlie  ojipoeite  aide  of  the  river  and  blew 
Ihti  signal  for  reenforcements.  Immediately  four 
or  five  companies  (of  Colonel  Willich'i  regiment) 
tioaied  the  river  at  double-quick  (acmaa  the 
bnd^  which  thsy  had  juat  completed).  Tbey 
rin  in  eacemesi  to  flKbt,  stimulated  to  rage,  to 
levenge  tlieir  wounded  comrades  of  Sunday  last. 
VHien  they  creased  the  river  they  deployed  as 
■kinnishera  and  double-quicked  it  over  fences, 
through  the  woods,  when  all  at  once  one  of  their 
tnen  cried  hnlt,  and  seeinK  a  horse  in  the  woods 
near  by,  he  fired,  and  the  tiorse  fell.  Immediately 
■  yell  echoed  through  tbe  woods,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Kangeri  iuucd  forth,  and  came 
within  ten  feet  of  the  muulea  of  tbe  guns  of  our 
men.  Here  they  halted,  and  did  not  stir  or 
budge  one  inch  until  each  one  of  tbeir  number  had 
fired  fourteen  ahota,  being  armed  with  a  pair  of 
revolvers  and  double  shot  gun  apiece.  But  while 
this  was  goiiig  on  our  men  were  not  idle.  Itaii- 
gen  dropped  —  Unngcrs  yelled,  groaned,  end 
cursed  —  liortcs  lUingerless,  riderless,  were  gal- 
loping in  all  directions.  When  tbe  Hangers  had 
pwfonned  their  shooting  in  a  cool,  careless  way, 
they  iu»t  as  coolly  turned  round  and  retired. 
I'bey  had  no  sooner  disappeared,  and  our  men  were 
once  more  advancing — than  anotlier  company 
of  Rangers  galloped  up,  and  perfonned  the  same 
remarkable  luurteen-shot  feat  in  tho  same  cool, 
determined  maimer,  and  were  met  by  tbe  same 
sturdy,  brave  Oerman  souare.  Once  more  Itan- 
goa  and  Germans  mingled  dying  groans  —  when 
at  length,  after  the  Rangers  bad  gone  through 
this  exact  programme  several  times,  three  or  four 
humlred  of  them  made  one  grand  rush,  with  tbe 
tvident  intention  of  breaking  tbe  German  carrere, 
or  square.  They  came  u^  with  the  same  dasb, 
■nd  fired  tbeir  shota  with  the  sane  apparent 
negleet  of  Ub — Hm  wen  Utmally  lifted  from 
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the  left  the  boom  orcannon  from  a  masked  battery 
startled  the  heroes.  Seven  hundred  cavalry  at  once 
came  intoTiew  in  front.  Wecouldseethewholeaf- 
fair  from  tlie  high  bluff  on  this  side  of  Green  Itiver. 
Reenforcements  were  hurried  across — Cotter's 
batteries  opened  from  our  bluff  —  Germans  slowly, 
but  unwillingly,  retired  to  tbe  woods,  and  just  by 
chance,  the  merest  in  tbe  world,  escaped  bora  a 
dreadful  slaughter.  The  Forty-ninth  Ohio  and 
Tbirtv-ninth  Indiana  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and 
double-quicked  it  over  the  field ;  but  the  enemy 
had  retired.  Now  let  me  give  you  the  results 
and  objects  of  this  fight )  and  wliat  I  tell  you  may 
be  relied  upon,  especially  with  regard  to  numbers. 
Our  loss  was  eleven  killed,  twenty-one  wounded, 
and  five  missing  (when  I  say  wounded,  I  mesa 
severely).  Among  tbe  killed  was  one  ofTicer, 
Lieutenant  Saxe,  a  Jew,  an  old  country  soldier, 
lyilaroaiv. 

ing  you  the  lowest  figures)  was  thirty-three  killed  | 
wo'inded  we  cannot  positively  tell,  for  they  were 
all  carried  off  the  neld.  Colonel  Terry,  their 
brave  and  celebrated  Colonvl  of  Rangera,  was 
killed.  And  now  with  regard  to  numbers  en- 
gaged :  We  b,id  about  five  hundred  men  (all  of 
Colonel  Willich's  command)  actually  engaged  at 
one  time  or  another.  Tbey  bad  seven  nundred 
Rangers,  one  regiment  of  infantry  (six  hundred 
men),  and  four  cannon.  The  fight  i  well,  you 
may  judge  from  my  descrijition,  that  there  was 
'no  discount'  on  that  from  either  ude.  The 
Germans  acknowledge  that  tbey  never  saw  '  Reg- 
ular Cavalry'  in  the  old  country  wars,  suqHsa 
the  Rangers  in  daring,  bravery,  and  apparent  in- 
sensibility to  danger  and  death.  Tbey  deacribe 
them  OS  swarthy  complexiuned,  a  mixture  of  are- 
olea,  trappers,  desperadoes,  with  long  hair  aiid 


shaggy  whiskers,  and  even  when  lying  woundsd 
upon  the  f^round  exhibiting  the  fierceness  of  a 
wounded  Uger.    I  visited  alfthe  wounded  '.«-4sf. 


Number  one  has  bis  ear  shot  off,  num-^r  two  is 
IS  tbe  bridge  of  his  nose,  four  or  five  wounded 
e  arms,  four  or  five  in  tbe  legs,  four  in  thi 
chest,  one  in  tlie  abdomen,  another  has  a  quantity 
of  buckshot  in  his  side.  1  saw  the  latter  gentle- 
man as  tbe  doctor  was  cutting  out  the  ahoL  lU 
remarked  '  tat  dey  didn't  ahoot  mit  buckshot  in 
de  old  countrv,'  but  he  hoped  the  rebels  would 
shoot  bucksnot  all  de  timei.'  They  all  took 
great  pleasure  in  explaining  their  wounds,  and 
most  of  them  did  not  wince  under  the  doctor's 
dressing.    Oi  e  poor  fellow  comforted  Klmftf 
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with  the  refleotion  that  if  he  had  to  lose  his  leg 
he  would  join  the  caralry.  This  morning  I  went 
to  see  the  dead ;  they  were  laid  out  in  tne  field, 
neatly  dressed ;  ^ves  were  dug  on  the  top  of  a 
knoll,  in  a  semicircle.  The  regiment  formed 
around  them.  The  Colonel  made  a  speech,  and 
then  remarked,  '  that  as  their  hrave  comrades 
had  ffillen  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights  and 
liberty,  and  were  now  on  their  ioumev  to  immor- 
tality, they  would  give  them  three  cheers ; '  and 
cheer  they  did,  and  then  the  band  played  the 
Marseilles  Hymn,  and  the  soldiers  marched 
around  the  graves,  each  throwing  a  handful  of 
earth  into  each  of  the  graves.  No  salutes  were 
fired  on  account  of  the  dose  proximity  of  the 
hospital"  

A  Squad  of  Indiana  volunteers,  out  scouting, 
came  across  a  female  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  moun- 
tains. After  the  usual  salutations,  one  of  them 
asked  her,  *'Well,  old  lady,  are  you  a  seceshP" 
"No,"  was  the  answer.  "Are  you  Union?" 
"No."  "  What  are  you,  then P  "  "  A  Baptist,  an' 
always  have  been."    The  Hoosiers  let  down. 


A  SINGULAR  Spectacle  in  Battle. — At  the 
battle  of  Stone  Biver,  while  the  men  were  lyinff 
behind  a  crest,  waiting,  a  brace  of  frantic  wild 
turkeys,  f  9  paralyzed  with  fright  that  they  were 
incapable  of^flying,  ran  between  the  lines,  and  en- 
deavored to  hide  among  the  men.  But  the  frenzy 
among  the  turkeys  was  not  so  touching  as  the 
exquisite  fright  of  the  birds  and  rabbits.  When 
the  roar  of  battle  rushed  through  the  cedar  thick- 
ets, flocks  of  little  birds  fluttered  and  circled 
above  the  field  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment, 
and  scores  of  rabbits  fled  for  protection  to  the  men 
Iving  down  in  line  on  the  left,  nestling  under 
their  coats,  and  creeping  under  their  legs  in  a 
state  of  utter  distraction.  Tbev  hopped  over  the 
field  like  toads,  and  as  perfectly  tamed  by  fright 
as  household  pets.  Many  officers  witnessed  it, 
remarking  it  as  one  of  the  most  curious  specta- 
cles ever  seen  upon  a  battle-field. 


Time  to  Leave.  —  One  of  the  "  contrabands," 
who  found  his  way  to  Boston  with  returni.Mg 
troops,' related  his  experience  on  the  battle-fi«>!)d 
%s  follows :  "  Ye  see,  massa,  I  was  drivin'  an  am- 
bulance, when  a  muskct-ball  come  and  kill  my 
horse ;  and  den,  pretty  soon,  the  shell  come  aiung, 
and  he  blow  my  wagon  all  to  pieces  —  and  den  I 
got  off!'' 

Sol.  Meredith. — A  pleasant  story  is  told  by 
a  correspondent,  of  Colonel  SoL  Meredith,  of 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  conmianding  the  Nine- 
teenth Indiana,  on  the  Potomac. 

At  the  Lewinsville  skirmish,  the  Colonel  was 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  as  they  were  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  As 
the  shells  exploded  over  them,  his  boyit  would  in- 
voluntarily duck  their  heads.  The  Colonel  saw 
thdr  motions,  and  in  a  pleasant  way  exhorted 


them,  as  he  rode  aloz'g  the  line,  to  hold  up  theii 
heads  and  act  like  mrc.  He  turned  to  ipeik  to 
one  of  his  officers,  and  at  that  moment  an  ei^h* 
teen-pounder  shell  burst  ivlthin  a  few  yards  of  biiD, 
scattering  the  fragmenti  in  all  directions.  In* 
stinctively,  he  jerked  his  head  almost  to  the  sad- 
dle-bow, while  his  hcrse  squatted  with  fear. 
"  Boys,"  said  he,  as  he  raiHcd  up  and  reined  his 
steed,  "ycu  may  dodge  the  large  ones!"  A 
laugh  lan  alcng  the  line  at  his  expense,  and  after 
that  no  more  was  said  about  the  impropriety  of 
dodging  shells.  

"Most  tear."  —  Durrg  the  march  of  Mo- 
Clellan's  army  up  the  Peninsu?a,  from  York- 
town,  a  tall  Vermont  soldier  {^t  separated  from 
his  regiment,  and  was  trudgmg  along  throuffh 
the  mud,  endeavoring  to  overtake  it  Finally, 
coming  to  a  crossing,  he  was  puzzled  as  to  which 
road  he  should  take ;  but  on  seeing  one  of  the  "  na- 
tives," his  countenance  lighted  up  at  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  the  desired  information,  ana  he  in- 
quired, "  W here  does  this  road  lead  to P "  "To 
hell ! "  was  the  surly  answer  of  the  "  native." 
"  Well,"  drawled  the  Vermonter,  "judging  by  the 
lay  of  the  land,  and  the  appearance  of  the  inhab- 
itants, I  kalkerlate  I'm  most  thar." 


Ak  East  Capture.  -—  Captaui  Wood,  of  the 
Fourth  Rhode  Island  regiment,  was  sailing  around 
alone,  a  day  or  two  after  the  occupancy  of  Caro» 
Una  City,  N.  C,  and  seeing  a  suspicious  schoooer 
coming  down  towards  the  fort,  he  sailed  along* 
side,  and  the  following  colloquy  ensued : 

"  What  kept  you  so  long  P  "  queried  the  Cap* 
tain. 

"  Well,  bad  weather,  &c.,  &c.,"  lesponded  tha 
unsuspicious  Skipper,  adding,  "  have  the  Yan- 
kees got  down  this  way  yet  P 

"  O,  no !  They're  up  towards  Newborn,  ] 
hear." 

The  Captain  ingratiated  himself,  and  told  them 
his  "nice  new  clothes"  were  the  uniform  of 
Branch's  men  (rebels),  who  now  were  encamped 
at  Carolina  City. 

He  learned  their  cargo  was  salt,  &c. ;  they  had 
a  mail,  despatches,  money,  &c.,  for  Colonel' 
White,  and  finally,  under  pretext  of  seeing  the 
"  General "  at  the  depot,  got  them  to  make  fast 
to  the  railroad  pier.    Tne  Skipper  introduced 

Mr. ,  who  piloted  lots  of  vessels  tlu^ough  our 

blockade,  and  two  other  men.  The  Captain  chat- 
ted, and  drew  them  unsuspiciously  into  tlie  depot, 
where,  fortunately.  General  Parke  was,  and  in- 
troduced the  four  to  the  GeneraL 

"  Well  I  I'm  blowed  if  that  am't  the  smarteit 
Yankee  trick  yet  I  Well,  I'll  have  to  gin  in«" 
was  the  Skipper's  ejaculation. 


Beauregard's  Advict.  —  Beauregard,  on  t 
visit  to  the  "  Response  "  battalion,  after  shaking 
hands  with  the  "  ooys,"  addressed  them  as  frit 
lows: 

" Boys,  Ve  patient    Tie  spider  is  patient;  h 
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takei  him  a  long  time  to  weave  his  web,  but  he 
never  fails  to  catch  his  fly.  We  must  imitate  the 
spider;  our  web  is  nearly  complete.  In  a  few 
du^-s  you  will  have  work  to  do.  My  advice  to 
rcQ  is,  to  keep  cool;  don't  be  in  too  great  a 
hxrrv;  take  your  time  when  the  fight  comes, 
rhich  I  think  will  be  in  a  few  davs ;  load  and 
ihoot  slow,  and  aim  low.  Follow  this,  and  his- 
torv  will  have  another  victory  to  record  for  you." 
After  another  warm  shake  of  the  hands,  and 
a  cordial  '*Ood  bless  you,"  the  General  left, 
amid  the  wildest  applause. 


A  Scotch  Tbavelleb,  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  ftimished  the  following  anecdote  of  Gen- 
eral Grant : 

"  The  day  before  Grant  attacked  Fort  Donel- 
son,  the  troops  had  had  a  'march  of  twenty  miles, 

,  part  of  it  dunng  a  bitter  cold  night.  Grant  called 
a  council  of  war,  to  consider  whether  they  should 
attack  the  fprt  at  once,  or  should  give  the  troops 
a  day  or  two's  rest  The  officers  were  in  favor 
of  resting.  Grant  said  nothing  till  they  had  all 
given  their  opinion;  then  he  said :< There  is  a 
deserter  come  in  this  morning  -  let  us  see  him, 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  say.'  When  he  came  in. 
Grant  looked  into  his  knapsack.  *  Where  are 
you  from  P '  *  Fort  Donelson.'  •  Six  days'  ra- 
tions in  your  knapsack,  have  you  not,  my  man  P ' 
*  Yes,  sir.'  *  When  were  they  served  out  P  *  *  Yes- 
terday morning.'    '  Were  the  same  rations  served 

'  out  i*)  all  the  troops  P '  *  Yes,  sir.'  *  Gentlemen,' 
•aid  Grants '  troops  do  not  have  six  days'  rations 
lerred  out  to  them  in  a  fort  if  they  mean  to  stay 
there.  These  men  mean  to  retreat — not  to 
light.    We  will  attack  at  once.'" 


ANKCD0TE8  OF  Gene&al  Buford.  —  Major- 
General  Buford,  than  whom  probably  no  com- 
mander was  so  devotedly  loved  by  those  around 
him,  was  offered  a  Major-General's  commission 
in  the  rebel  army,  when  in  Utah.  He  crushed 
the  communication  in  his  hand,  and  declared  that 
«he  would  live  and  die  under  the  flag  of  the  Union. 
A  few  hours  before  his  death,  and  while  sufiering 
from  delirium,  he  roundly  scolded  his  negro  ser- 
vant; but,  recovering  himself  temporarily,  he 
called  the  negro  to  his  bedside,  and  said  to  him : 
**  Edward,  I  hear  I  have  been  scolding  you.  I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  ft&ying.  You  have  been 
a  fiiithful  servant,  Edward.'^  The  poor  negro  sat 
down  and  wept  as  though  his  heart  was  broken. 
Wlien  General  Buford  received  his  commission 
as  Major-General,  he  exclaimed :  "Now  I  wish 
that  I  could  live."  His  last  intelligible  words, 
uttered  during  an  attack  of  delirium,  were :  *'  Put 
guards  on  all  the  roads,  and  don't  let  the  men 
run  back  to  the  rear."  This  was  an  illustration 
of  tlie  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  for  no  trait 
m  General  Buibrd's  character  was  more  oonspicu- 
oua  than  his  dislike  to  see  men  skulking  or  hang- 
ing on  the  rrar« 
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SappcMd  to  be  written  by  General  John  Mortpu,  «■ 
■nrvejing  his  loliUry  abole  in  his  oell,  In  the  G&Jo  hfefi) 
tentiarjr  at  Columbus. 

I  AM  monarch  of  al.  I  survey ; 

My  right  there  is  ncno  to  dispute  ; 
Naked  walls,  a  stone  fleer,  a  tin  tra/, 

Iron  spoon,  clieckered  pants,  and  dean  rait. 

I  am  out  of  Jeff.  Davis's  reach, 
I  must  finish  my  jo  amey  in  stone, 

Never  hear  a  big  secession  speech  — 
I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 

O  solitude  I  strange  are  the  fimcies 
Of  those  who  see  charms  in  thy  &ee ; 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  Vankeeif 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

Ye  steeds  that  haye  made  me  your  sport. 

Convey  to  this  desolate  cell 
Some  cordial,  endearmg  report 

Of  the  tlicfts  I  have  practised  so  well. 

Horse*  stealing,  bridge-burning,  and  fight, 

Divinely  bestowed  upon  man ; 
O,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  kite. 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again  I 

My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 
In  the  work  of  destruction  and  raiding } 

Might  laugh  at  the  wisdom  of  age. 
Nor  feel  the  least  pang  of  upbraiding* 

Bebellion  I  what  music  untold 

Besides  in  that  heavenly  word  I 
It  helps  me  to  silver  and  gold. 

And  all  that  the  earth  can  afford. 

But  the  sweet  sound  of  burning  and  plvste 
These  prison- walls  never  yet  heard. 

Never  echoed  the  chlvalr^s  thunder, 
Nor  mocked  at  the  Union's  grand  bird. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  my  flight  t 

But  Shackelford  came  up  behind. 
So  I  found  'twas  no  use  to  fight* 

The  Buckeyes  that  gaye  me  a  race 

My  form  with  indifference  see ; 
They  are  so  light  of  foot  on  the  chase^ 

Their  coolness  is  shocking  to  me. 

When  I  think  of  my  dear  native  land^    . 

I  confess  that  I  wish  I  was  there ; 
Coofoimd  these  hard  stone  walls  at  bapd, 

And  my  bald  pate,  all  shaven  of  hair. 

My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  i 
Like  Burbeck,  that  quick-coming  friend  } 

For  a  friend  in  need  truly  was  he. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  rest, 
The  beast  is  laid  down  in  hir  lair ; 

Yet  not  like  John  Morgan  unblcat. 
As  I  to  my  straw-bed  repair. 


How  Fort  SuirrEB  was  Pbot:8IOhed.— Ths 
I  traitor  Floyd  took  ^at  pains  to  put  the  United 
t  States  forts  in  Char.eaton  haibor  into  the  huidi 
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of  tiie  South  Carolinians,  without  expense  of  men 
or  money.  For  this  purpose  he  refbsed  the  con- 
stant entreaties  of  Colonel  John  L.  Gardner,  the 
officer  in  command  at  Fort  Moultrie,  for  troops. 
Jnst  at  the  time  the  danger  w.is  becoming  immi- 
sent,  he  sent,  instead  of  soldiers  for  defence,  a 
body  of  laborers,  who,  under  the  direction  of  an 
engineer,  were  ordered  to  repair  the  fort  in  such 
A  way  and  at  such  a  time  as  to  render  the  fort 
defenceless  against  the  seceders.  lliese  labor- 
ers were  to  bo  fed  from  the  supplies  at  the  fort. 
This  mnde  it  necessary  to  purchase  provisions  in 
Cliarleston  from  week  to  week,  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  siege,  the  garrison  would  be  starved 
out  in  a  few  days.     By  desperate  efforts  the  re- 

8 airs  were  finished  in  such  a  way  that  the  forty- 
ve  men  in  the  fort  could  make  some  defence ; 
but  being  dependent  on  Charleston  for  food,  the 
South  Carolinians  and  Floyd  well  know  that  the 
fort  was  completely  in  their  power  whenever  they 
should  see  fit  to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  city. 

In  this  dilemma  Colonel  Gardner  practisea  the 
piece  of  strategy  which  finally  enabled  Anderson 
to  hold  the  fort  and  make  his  defence.  Colonel 
G.  wrote  to  an  old  friend,  the  chief  of  the  com- 
missary department,  to  send  him  provisions  for 
one  hundred  men  for  six  months ;  at  the  same 
time  si^ificantly  hinting  to  him  that  he  could 
obey  this  req^uirition  in  the  ordinary  discretionary 
routine  of  his  duty  without  consulting  with  the 
Secretary  of  War.  He  added  also  Sie  further 
request  that  the  transport  should  be  ordered  to 
land  her  cargo  at  Fort  Moultrie  immediately  on 
lier  arrival  in  the  harbor,  and  before  she  should 
go  to  Charle9ton.  The  patriotic  commissary  offi- 
cer, Colonel  Taylor,  the  orother  of  the  bte  Fresi- 
dent  Taylor,  understood  the  hint  conveyed,  and 
the  reason  for  it,  and  took  the  responsibility  of 
actin|^  on  Colonel  Gardner's  requisition.  The 
provisions  were  thus  safely  landed  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie, the  traitor  Secretary  being  not  a  whit  the 
wiser  for  the  operation.  These  were  the  provis- 
ions which  were  gradually  carried  over  to  Fort 
Sumter  in  the  engineer's  boats,  and  supported 
Major  Anderson  and  his  gallant  commandf  during 
the  memorable  siege.  Floyd,  not  knowing  the 
ruse  that  had  been  played  upon  him  by  Colonel 
Gardner,  expected  every  day  that  hunger  would 
do  the  busineas  for  the  little  garrison,  which  he 
intended  to  hand  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  enemy. 

While  these  matters  were  goii^  on,  Floyd  sent 
down  a  young  officer  to  look  after  the  carrying 
out  of  his  plan^,  and  to  represent  to  Colonel  G., 
by  various  indirect  processes,  the  Secretary's  idea 
of  an  officer's  duty  in  command  at  Fort  KK>ultrie. 
Colonel  Gardner  had  reported  to  the  Secretary 
that,  though  he  had  but  one  man  for  each  great 
gnn,  he  was  determined  to  defend  the  place  to  the 
utmost  against  wliatever  force  should  be  sent 
against  it  Floyd's  spy  found  Colonel  Gardner's 
men  at  work  day  and  night  adding  to  the  de- 
fences of  the  place.  He  found  even  the  brick 
quarters  within  the  fort  loopholed  for  a  stand  with 
musketry,  in  case  of  an  escalade  by  a  sudden  rush 
of  a  large  number  of  men.    All  thia  was  evidently 


directly  the  opposite  of  the  Secretary's  policy,  as 
represented  in  va  rious  indirect  ways  by  the  offi- 
cer  whom  he  had  sent  U.r  was  shown  all  the 
preparations  for  a  Aesperite  lefence,  which  (Jcj- 
onel  Gardner  had  mof le,  and  was  tcJd  thst  the  y 
would  be  used  agairjit  any  brce  which  should 
march  from  Charleston,  as  ioon  as  they  canse 
within  range  of  ^he  guns.  He  was,  moreoTW, 
requested  to  tell  the  Secretary  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  The  :,onsequence  was,  that  the 
commandant,  disposed  to  do  his  duty  too  weUf 
was  suspended,  and  an  officer  of  Kentucky  birth* 
who  had  married  in  Georgia,  was  put  in  command* 
Frcm  Major  Anderson's  birth  and  coimectiona 
Floyd  evidently  supposed  that  he  had  obtained  a 
pliant  tool  for  his  purposes.  A  few  days'  obser- 
vation convinced  Major  Anderson  that  he  hod 
l)een  sent  there  to  sacrifice  his  honor,  and  that  he 
could  save  it  only  by  carrying  out  the  desperate 
measures  of  defence  already  begun  by  Colonel 
Gardner.  The  retreat  to  Fort  Sumter,  ita  repair, 
its  siege,  and  bombardment  were  the  natural  ae- 
queL  All  these  events,  so  important  already  in 
history,  turned  upon  the  rute  by  which  Colonel 
Gardner's  requisition  for  provisions  was  met  by 
Colonel  Taylor  and  kept  secret  from  Floyd.  This 
is  a  scrap  of  history'well  worth  remembering,  and 
is  given  on  the  best  of  authority. 


Buck  Travis'  Captorb. — In  the  early  days 
of  the  rebellion,  ere  the  keen  edge  of  Southerc 
chivalry  was  blunted  by  contact  with  the  mudmUs 
of  the  North,  Buck  Travis  raised  a  regiment 
among  the  young  bloods  of  Henry  County,  in 
West  Tennessee.  The  regiment  was  organised 
by  the  election  of  Travis  as  Colonel,  and  the  cel- 
ebrated J.  D.  C.  Atkins  as  Lieutcnant-ColoneL 
Travb  lost  no  time  in  putting  himself  at  the  bead 
of  his  gaUant  band,  and  "  starting  forth  on  mar- 
tial de^  intent,"  they  approached  Union  CSty, 
Tennessee,  just  at  the  time  when  Pillow  waa 
transferring  military  stores,  ordnance,  &c.,  to  Co* 
lumbus,  Kentucky.  They  arrived  at  the  depot 
simultaneously  with  a  tram  from  the  South,  liMur- 
ing  several  pieces  of  artillery.  These,  by  some 
Btranj^e  mistake,  were  at  once  scixcd  by  Trayia 
as  Lmcoln  guns,  and  a  telegram  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Atkins,  who  had  remained  behind  at 
Pans,  announcing  the  brilliant  achievement  The 
despaich  was  handed  to  him  on  the  Square,  ear* 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  citizens.  He  glanced  at 
its  contents,  and  looked  around  for  the  most  eli- 

gible  site  for  a  rosthim.  Discovering  a  pile  of 
oxes  on  the  comer,  he  made  for  them,  foilowed 
by  the  eager  crowd.  Mounting  the  box,  be  lifted 
his  voice  and  announced  the  glorious  intelligenrt. 
'*  My  countrymen ! "  he  said,  **  this  isa  prond  dcr 
for  lienry  County  and  for  the  State.  I  am  proiia 
to  annourj»  to  you  that  your  gallant  sons,  under 
the  lead  of  the  indomitable  Travis,  have  already 
wreathed  their  brows  with  an  imperisbabk  fame. 
The  murderous  artillery  with  which  the  tyrant 
Lincoln  sought  to  enslave  our  people,  has  been 
wrested  from  the  tyrant's  hands,  and — "  Here 
another  despatch  was  handed  to  tte  speaker,  and 
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bA  was  heard  to  remark,  with  kn  oath,  **  Buck  al- 
ways was  a  d— -d  fooL  Boys,  them  was  our  guns, 
after  aU."  

Stonewall  Jackson  administers  the  Sac- 
IK  vstENT.  —  On  the  morning  of  a  battle  near  Har- 

Imr's  Ferry,  after  a  sermon  by  one  of  his  chaplains, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  who  was  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  administered  the  sacrament  to 
the  church  members  in  his  army.  He  invited  all 
Christians  to  participate  in  the  ceremony.  A 
Baptist,  the  straitest  of  his  sect,  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  idea  of  close  communion,  was  seen 
to  hesitate ;  but  the  occasion,  and  the  man  who 
presided,  overcame  his  scruples  ;  and  thus  it  has 
nappened  that  the  prospect  of  a  fight  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Jackson  made  a  Baptist  forget  that 
baptism  is  the  door  into  the  church.  In  all  Jack- 
son's army  an  oath  was  rarely  uttered.  Ca  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  pervaded  it,  which  made  every 
man  a  hero.  Conscious  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  imbued  with  the  strongest  convictions 
of  patriotism,  his  men  were  irresistible.  Li  this 
incident  we  have  an  explanation  of  General  Jack- 
son's invincibility;  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
understand  why  his  men  were  heroes,  and  why 
they  endured  without  a  murmur  the  severest 
hardships  to  which  any  troops  were  subjected 
during  the  waO 

ADVENTURES  AT  BULL  RUN. 

BY   EDWIN   8.   BABBBTT. 

lliis  narrative  of  personal  adventures  before 
and  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  commences  with 
the  night  preceding  the  action :  "  On  Saturday 
evening,  the  20th  of  Julv,  I  heard  we  ivere  to  start 
at  half  past  two  the  following  morning,  and  our 
line  was  to  be  in  readiness  at  Uiat  early  hour.  We 
hod  occupied  the  camp  at  Centreville  since  Thurs- 
day night.  Wrapping  my  blanket  around  me,  at 
ten  o'clock  I  stretched  myself  upon  the  bare 
ground  to  sleep.  The  night  was  cool,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  I  awoke,  feeling  ver^  cold,  and,  un- 
able to  sleep  more,  I  anxiously  waited  to  hear  the 
signal  to  prepare.  At  two  o'clock  one  drum 
sounded  through  the  camp,  and  was  repeated 
through  the  numerous  camps  around  us,  and  in 
half  an  hour  forty  thousand  men^stood  ready  to 
battle  for  the  Union. 

"  The  Fifth  Massachusetts  regiment,  which  I 
accompanied,  was  in  the  division  under  Colonel 
Heintzelman,  acting  Major  General,  and  our  regi- 
ment was  third  in  the  column.  The  First  Minne- 
sota, under  Colonel  Gorman,  led,  followed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Eleventh,  Colonel  Clarke;  then 
the  Fifth,  Colonel  Lawrence,  with  the  regular  cav- 
alry, and  a  battery  of  artillery  leading  the  ad- 
vance. We  waited,  in  marching  order,  from  half 
past  two  o'clock  until  after  six  before  the  order 
was  given  to  advance,  and  then  we  learned  that 
Colonel  Hunter,  with  eight  regiments,  including 
Governor  Sprogue's  command,  had  preceded  us, 
and  we  were  to  follow.  General  McDowell  and 
Itftff  now  headed  our  division. 


'  "  Mounted  on  a  secession  horse,  which  I  had  cap* 
tured  two  days  previously.  I  followed  in  the  rear 
of  the  regiment,  in  company  with  Quartermastet 
Billings  and  Surgeon  Hura.  From  Centres  the 
we  took  the  extreme  northern  road,  Icavini;  the 
Warrenton  road  on  our  left,  which  General  Tyler 
had  taken  with  his  division.  Passing  througn  a 
forest  of  heavy  oak  timber,  some  three  or  four 
miles  in  length,  we  emerged  into  the  o))en  coun- 
try, with  a  wide  intervale  on  our  left,  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  distinctly  visible  on  our 
right.  We  had  heard  an  occasional  cannon  shot 
during  tlie  morning,  but  not  until  ten  o'clock  was 
there  any  sound  of  a  general  engagement  The 
heavy  cannonading  on  our  left  and  in  front  caused 
the  march  to  be  hastened,  and  our  men  could 
hardly  be  restrained,  so  eager  were  they  for  the 
fight  About  a  mile  and  a  half  before  we  reached 
the  field,  the  men  began  to  throw  away  theii 
blankets,  haversacks,  and  all  unnecessary  append- 
ages—  the  different  regiments  trying  to  throw 
them  into  a  pile,  or  as  near  together  as  possible, 
without  halting.  I  tied  my  horse  near  the  hos- 
pital headquarters,  and  hastened  to  the  head  of 
the  column,  which  advanced  in  double-quick  time 
till  they  came  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
The  fight  was  raging  on  our  left  and  in  front,  as 
our  division  came  on  to  the  field.  I  could  son 
that  the  enemy's  batteries  were  posted  on  a  long 
ridge,  with  woods  extending  on  either  flank,  and 
separated  from  us  by  a  valley.  It  was  now  about 
half  past  eleven  o'clock.  General  McDowell  or- 
dered one  brigade,  under  Colonel  Franklin,  con* 
sisting  of  the  First  Minnesota,  Eleventh  and  Fifth 
Massachusetts,  and  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  to 
advance  down  the  hill  and  take  a  position  in  the 
valley,  on  a  slight  elevation  directly  in  front  of 
the  rebel  batteries.  I  followed  on  some  distance, 
but  the  shot  rattled  a1)out  me,  and  I  halted  near 
General  McDowell  and  staff,  while  the  brigade 
swept  past  me  and  down  the  hilL  I  watched  fot 
some  time  the  colors  of  the  Fifth  with  intense  in- 
terest The  regiment  reached  the  vallev»  and  de- 
ploying to  the  right  on  to  a  slight  knoll,  fell  flat 
on  their  faces,  while  the  shot  from  the  rebel  bat- 
teries mostly  passed  over  their  heads.  A  battery 
swept  past  me  to  take  a  position.  I  followed  it 
along  some  distance,  when  the  Major  galloped 
back  to  me,  and  called  out,  *  Friend,  tell  Ca])tain 
F.  to  hurry  up  my  supports.'  I  did  not  know 
Captain  F.,  but  hastened  back  and  met  an  order- 
ly, of  whom  I  inquired  where  he  was.  He  pointed 
liim  out  to  me,  near  a  regiment  of  infantrv.  I 
rushed  up  to  him  and  gave  my  message.  He  re- 
plied, *  Tney  are  coming  right  along.'  And  on 
double-quick  the  regiment  followed  lOter  the  bat- 
tery. The  rifle-cannon  shot,  shells,  and  bullets, 
struck  all  around  me,  and  men  were  falling  in 
every  direction.  Seeing  a  high  persimmon  tree 
standing  alone,  a  short  distance  down  the  hill,  1 
deterniincd  to  climb  it  The  top  of  it  was  dead) 
and  about  thirty  feet  ftx>m  the  ground.  From  this 
elevation  I  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  whola 
line,  and  I  could  see  into  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments,  where  the  men  looked  like  so  many  bees 
in  a  hive ;  and  I  could  plainly  see  their  offioen 
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rirkL  Oar  batteriet  were  pbeed  on  Ta- 
sninenees  oo  the  iank  and  rcar«  ■kifting 
tkeir  poaitioi»  from  tine  lo  taae.  The  fire  froai 
o«r  toet  ia  this  rallej  was  terrifie,  and  aa  tber 
kept  aknrhr  adrandiigf  ^™?*  '^^^^'^^^"g  ^  kwC 
aad  tbsB  adTaDcin^  sgaiot  it  was  a  ligkt  wUdi 
■o  words  erxild  describe.  For  tkree  loog  hours 
we  pooled  into  their  intiuichBDents  this  terrible 
fire,  and  wfaenerer  the  eoewj  shorn  ed  themariTes 
on  the  flanks  ther  were  diiTcn  back  with  great 
Jsiighffi.  Daring  all  this  tisse  onr  men  were 
aobieeted  to  a  croas-fire  from  the  enemy's  infim- 
try  stationed  in  the  woods  on  oar  left.  At  one 
time  the  'Stars  and  Stripe* '  were  waved  in  these 
woods,  and  men  dreased  modi  like  oar  own  caDed 
out  not  to  fire  that  way.  Our  men  ^radnally 
drew  np  towards  the  ^Bf^,  when  immediately  the 
aeee^aion  flag  was  thrown  ont,  and  the  rebels 
pooTcd  a  Totley  into  oor  men  so  nnezpeetedly 
that  they  were  for  the  time  driTcn  back,  bat  we 
soon  regained  the  groand. 

**Groenl  McDowell  now  ordered  a  battery  far> 
ward  to  take  a  position  near  a  booaa  on  our 
right ;  the  Fire  Zouayes  were  cndered  to  support 
it.  The  pofition  appeared  to  me,  from  mj  look- 
OQt,  like  a  strong  one,  aa  it  was  on  a  hiU  no.  a 
Isfel  with  the  rdiel  batteries.  Ov  battery  rtarted,  I 
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eooki  faaidly  kc«p  back  Om  tmn,  wUe  I 
kx>k  npon  the  dead  aranoied.    Pic.  Yam  a  ocsmJe 

tree,  startling  two  noklien  Inning  egainat  il^  k| 
requesting  them  to  moTt  dmr  gmss  no  .tbst  1 
eooki  get  down.  Tber  kMiked  np  in  nKouilK 
ment  at  hearing  a  Toioe,  and  no  donbt  their  first  < 
thocucbtwasthatlmi^fatbenrebelspy;  bnt^ha 
*  U.  S.*  on  my  bdt,  ami  mj  ansdoas  inqaima  n^ 
ter  their  regiment,  aoon  reamarcd  them. 

"  Leering  the  tree,  I  went  along  oi«r  the  field  Id 
the  kit,  the  boUeu  whistling  almt  me,  and  the 
cannon  balls  ploQghing  npthtgftmnd  inctcflydi* 
rection,  when  I  came  aGR)as  two  of  nnr  men  with 
a  prisoner,  who  said  he  bclw^cd  Id  a  Sonth  Qw^ 
olina  regimenL  I  asked  him  aamn  qnestiuns,  bi^ 
he  was  dogged  and  siknt,  and  did  not  W;*iv  H^ 
be  dtsposed  to  replr  to  my  ioyiriet.  Im  shm 
fell  so  thick,  and  shetts  bnntmg  aronnd  ki^  V 
hardly  knew  whicfa  way  to  tarn.  A  BMMket  bed 
wbiued  past  my  esr,  so  near  tet  I  Mt  the  hea^ 
ana  for  a  moment  thongbt  I  was  Int.  11  •  giomad 
was  strewed  with  broken  gnna«  Sfcnids^  cmtiidgt 
bo&ea,  bbnketa,    hafsrai^ki,  yin  mr.Tpgt^  l»i^ 
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gftber  with  all  thf  panpbenudia  of  warfare,  min- 
gled with  the  deaa  and  wounded  men.  I  saw 
Eore  a  horse,  and  hit  rider  under  him,  both  killed 
by  tlie  Minrie  caiinon  ball.  Seeing  a  small  white 
house  still  towijrds  the  left,  with  a  well  near  it,  I 
Atarted  for  some  water,  and  getting  over  a  wall,  1 
discovered  lying  beside  it  a  number  of  our  dead 
with  their  ba?ersaoks  drawn  over  their  faces. 
[  lifted  the  cover  from  their  fooei,  thinking,  per- 
tuips,  I  might  come  across  some  of  my  friends ; 
but  they  were  all  strangers,  or  ho  diKfigurcd  that 
I  could  not  recognize  them.  I  went  to  the  well 
for  a  drink,  and  as  I  drew  near  the  house,  I  heard 
loud  groans ;  and  such  a  scone  as  was  there  pre* 
sented,  in  that  little  house  of  two  rooms,  and  on 
the  grass  around  it,  was  enough  to  appall  the 
stoutost  heart 

**  llae  rooms  were  crowded,  and  I  could  not  get 
In  I  but  all  around  on  the  grass  were  men  mor- 
tally wounded.  I  should  think  there  were  at  least 
forty  on  that  greensward  within  twenty  rods  of 
the  house,  and  such  wounds  —  some  with  bot.i 
legs  shot  off)  some  with  a  thigh  shot  away; 
•ome  with  both  legs  broken  ;  others  with  horrid 
flefih  wounds  made  from  shells.  I  saw  one  man 
with  a  wound  in  his  back  large  enough  to  put  in 
ray  fist ;  be  was  fast  bleeding  to  deatn.  They  lay 
so  thick  around  me,  that  I  could  hardly  step  be- 
tween them,  and  every  step  was  in  b.ood.  As  I 
walked  among  tliem,  some  besought  me  to  kill 
them,  and  put  an  end  to  their  agony ;  some  were 
just  gasping,  and  some  had  died  since  they  had 
oeei:  Drought  there,  and  the  dying  convulsions  of 
these  strong  men  were  agonizing  in  the  extreme. 
Some  were  calling  for  the  surgeon,  but  the  hos- 
pital WQS  more  than  a  mile  off,  and  there  were  but 
two  surgeons  here. 

'*  I  lelY  the  house,  and  bore  off  to  the  right, 
towards  some  low  pine  woods,  about  a  hundred 
rods  distant,  and  scattered  alonjg  were  the  dtud 
bodies  of  oiur  men.  On  reachmg  the  wood,  I 
found  the  ground  literally  covered  with  the  corpses 
of  the  enemy,  and  I  counted,  in  the  space  of 
about  ten  rods  square,  fortv-seven  dead  rebels, 
snd  ten  mortally  woundea,  and  scattered  all 
through  the  woods,  still  farther  back,  were  any 
number  more.  I  talked  with  several  of  the 
wounded,  and  they  told  me  they  belonged  to  the 
Eighth  Georgia  regiment,  Colonel  Bartow,  and 
had  arrivud  at  Manassas,  ft-om  Winchester,  the 
dav  before,  whore  they  had  been  with  General 
'  Johnston.  They  told  me  their  whole  regiment 
was  posted  in  this  pine  wood.  One  young  man 
told  me  he  was  from  Macon,  and  that  his  father 
was  a  merchant  I  asked  another  where  he  was 
from.  lie  rejdied,  defiantly,  *  I  am  for  disunion 
— •  opposed  to  you.'  This  man  had  both  tiiighs 
broken. 

**  I  hoard  one  of  our.  soldiers  ask  a  woundo<l 
Georgian  if  tlieir  orders  were  to  kill  our  wounded. 
He  answered.  'No.*  Our  soldiers  earned  water 
to  those  wounded  men,  and  as  they  lay  there 
wiUhiug  in  agony,  a  cup  of  water  was  put  ifithin 
ihe*r  reach.  The  convulsions  of  one  or  these  was 
awful  to  look  upon.  He  appeared  to  bfive  been 
•hot  la  the  luiigt,  as  he  vomited  blood  in  large 
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quantities,  and  in  his  struggles  for  breath,  would 
throw  hiinself  clear  from  3Sb  ground.  I  noticed 
amonff  this  heap  of  bodies  an  officer  dressed  ia 
light  blue  uniiorra,  with  green  stripes  on  hit 

Cants,  —  a  fine-looking  man,  —  whom  I  took  to 
e  a  captain  1  also  saw  one  of  our  soldiers  tvkw 
sixty  dollars  from  tlie  body  of  a  dead  Georgian, 
and  their  kL^ves,  revolvers,  &c,  were  appropri- 
ated in  the  simie  way.  l*his  I  looked  upon  as  la- 
f'timate  plunder  fcr  the  itoldiers,  but  a'>  a  citizen, 
forbore  to  take  anvthing  from  the  field. 
"I  tliiiik  the  fi^nt  in  this  wood  must  have 
been  fiercer  than  m  any  part  of  the  field,  except 
it  may  be  i;n  our  right,  where  the  Zouaves  were. 
This  wood  was  liear  JLe  enemy's  right,  and  where 
the  fip^ht  commencec  r.  the  moruiug  with  Hunters 
division,  and  at  HeLtzelman's  division  came  into 
fiction,  the  rel>e3s  were  giving  wav  at  Uus  pouit, 
under  the  galling^  fi;e  ofColoi.el  Morston's  regi- 
ment»  while  the  Khcde  Island  troops  and  some 
New  York  regiments  had  driven  back  their  ex- 
treme right.  Pasting  through  these  pine  woods, 
I  still  bore  to  the  right,  towards  our  centre,  and 
crossed  a  cleared  space,  and  came  to  some  heavy 
wood,  on  the  edge  of  which  I  perceived  a  num- 
ber of  dead  scattered  about,  and  seeing  several 
wounded  men,  I  went  up  to.  one  of  them,  and 
found  he  was  a  rebel  belonging  to  an  Alabama 
regiment  lie  told  me  he  joined  the  regiment 
the  13th  of  ApriL  He  poirited  to  a  dead  horse 
close  to  us,  and  said,  'There  is  my  Coloners 
horse,  and  I  suppose  you  h^ve  taken  him  pris- 
oner.* 

"Most  of  these  rebels  had  gray  suits,  with 
black  trimmings  —  verv  similar  to  tbe  uniforms 
of  some  of  our  men.  Scattered  all  through  tliis 
wood  were  our  men  and  the  Alabamians,  dead 
and  wounded  mingled  together.  I  noticed  a 
splendid  buy  horse  nibbling  tlie  leaves  from  a 
tree,  and  was  tliinking  what  a  fine  animal  he  waa, 
when  I  saw  that  one  fore  leg  was  shot  off,  dean 
as  though  cut  by  a  knife,  and  bleeding  a  stream. 
Until  this  timel  supposed  that  everything  was 
being  swept  before  us,  as  the  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries had  been  nearly  silenced  on  their  right, 
and  only  an  occasional  discharge  was  heard.  On 
the  enemy's  left,  the  firing  was  not  nearly  as 
vigorous  as  half  an  hour  previous.  I  came  out 
of  the  woods,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment,  saw 
our  whole  body  retreating  in  utter  confusion  and 
disorder — no  lines,  no  companies,  no  regiments, 
could  be  distinguished.  I  blood  still  a  few  mo- 
ments, unable  to  comprehend  the  extraordinary 
spectacle. 

"  I  heard  my  name  called,  and  turning  round, 
a  Lieutenant  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Filth  came 
towards  me.  '  My  God,  likl.  1  what  are  you  here 
for  P '  he  exclaimed.  \Vithout  replying,  I  uskei) 
if  the  Fifth  had  suffered  muclu  He  suid  it  bad, 
and  that  the  Colonel  was  dangerously  wounded 
I  woited  to  find  others  of  mv  friends,  but  the 
whole  line  was  drifting  back  through  the  volley. 
I  fell  in  with  them,  and  went  slowlv  up  tbe  hill, 
occasionally  halting  an  1  look'ng  back.  I  stoppdki 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill  wnile  tlie  volume  drifted 
by,  imd  I  JtJi  lompar^  it  to  lothirg  more  than  a 
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ilroTe  of  cattle,  to  entirdy  broken  and  disorgan- 
ised were  our  lines,  llie  enemy  had  nearly 
oeused  firing  from  the  batteries  on  their  rieht 
snd  centre,  but  etill,  on  our  extreme  ri^ht,  be- 
;ronvl  a  patch  of  woods,  the  fight  was  going  on, 
aisil  their  cannotiaditig  was  kept  up  with  vigor. 

'*  The  line  where  the  moln  l)attle  was  fought 
was  a  half  to  three  Ijuarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
the  ground  uneven  and  broken  by  knolls  and 
patches  of  wood.  At  no  time  did  we  have  a  fair 
chance  at  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  They 
kept  behind  their  intrenchments,  or  under  cover 
of  tlie  woods.  Our  comparatively  slight  loss 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  great  body 
of  our  troops  were  posted  in  the  valley  in  front 
of  the  enemy's  batteries,  but  by  keeping  as  close 
to  the  ground  ns  possible,  the  enemy's  shot  passed 
over  tbcir  heads,  while  the  cross  fire  of  infantry 
from  their  flanks  caused  us  the  most  damage. 

*'  I  did  not  leave  the  hill  until  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry came  out  from  their  intrenchments,  and 
slowly  moved  forward,  their  guns  glistening  in 
the  sun ;  but  thoy  showed  no  disposition  to 
charge,  and  onl^  advanced  a  short  distance. 
Had  tlie^'  precipitated  their  columns  upon  our 
nhnic-fltrickcn  army,  the  slaughter  would  have 
oeen  dreadful,  for  so  thorough  was  the  panic, 
that  no  power  on  earth  could  have  stopped  the 
retreat,  and  made  our  men  turn  and  fight.  Tliey 
were  exhausted  with  twelve  hours'  marching  and 
fighting,  having  had  little  to  eat,  their  mouths 
parched  with  thirst,  and  no  water  in  their  canteens 
—  what  could  be  exi)ected  of  them  then  P  Our 
mnn  did  fight  like  heroes,  and  only  retreated 
irhen  they  had  no  officers  to  control  and  com- 
fky&rA  tiiem. 

**  I  found  my  horse  tied  to  the  tree  where  I 
left  him  in  the  morning.  Mounting  him,  I  rode 
up  to  the  hospital  headquarters,  and  stopped 
sunie  time  watching  the  ambulances  bringing 
their  londs  of  wounded,  fearing  I  might  discover 
a  friend  or  acquaintance.  As  these  loads  of 
wounded  men  were  brought  up,  blood  flowed 
fri>m  the  ambulances  like  water  irom  an  ice  cart, 
and  their  mutilated  limbs  protruding  from  the 
rear  had  no  semblance  of  humanity. 

**  I  left  Uicse  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage,  and 
fell  into  tliis  retreating  mass  of  disorderly  and 
confused  soldiery.  Then  commenced  my  retreat 
None  who  dragged  their  wearv  limbs  through 
the  long  hours  of  that  night  will  ever  forget  it 
Officers  of  regiments  placed  themselves  in  front 
of  a  body  of  their  men,  and  besought  them  to 
halt  and  form,  for  if  they  did  not  make  a  stand, 
their  retreat  would  be  cut  ofL  Dut  they  might 
ns  well  have  asked  the  wind  to  cease  blom-ing. 
The  men  hfleded  them  not,  but  pressed  on  in  re- 
treat. The  regiments  two  or  three  miles  to  our 
rear,  which  had  not  been  hi  action,  exhorted  our 
men  to  halt,  as  we  drifted  by,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. No  power  coiiZd  stop  them.  The  various 
rtgiraents  tried  to  collect  as  many  as  possible  by 
fsUing  out  the  number  of  their  regiment  and 
their  State.  In  some  instances,  they  collected 
together  two  or  three  hundred  men. 

"  At  a  narrow  place  in  the  road  the  baggage 


wagons  and  artillery  ^  jammed  together  in  s 
dei^  lock,  and  in  trying  to  get  through  I  wai 
hemmed  in  so  completely  that  for  fifteen  minntei 
I  could  not  move  in  either  direction,  and  in  thi» 
wav  I  became  separated  from  a  remnant  of  the 
Fifth,  and  did  not  see  them  again  till  I  reached 
CentreiriUe.  I  finaMy  extricated  myself  by  break- 
ing down  a  nil  feme,  and  driving  my  hoirse  over 
it,  stnick  across  a  large  comfield,  thus  cutting 
off  considerable  distance  ajd  reachhig  the  toad  ax 
a  point  where  it  entered  the  oak  forest  Shortlv 
I  afUr  entering  the  wood  i  the  column  in  front  oi 
I  me  suddenly  broke  and  ran  into  the  woods  on  the 
left ;  the  panic  spread  post  me,  and  soldiers  ran 

{>{ll-mcll  into  the  woods,  leonng  me  alone  on  my 
lorse.  I  was  afraid  that  in  their  firight  th^ 
might  shoot  me,  and  I  shouted  lustily,  'Fdlss 
alarm.* 

.  **  Turning  my  hor  le  about,  not  a  man  could  1 
see;  but  soon  a  soldier  tlirust  his  head  from  behind 
a  large  oak.  I  asked  him  what  the  matter  was. 
He  replied, '  Tlie  enemy  are  in  front.'  Somewhat 
provoked  at  the  scare,  I  made  some  reflection  on 
his  courage,  and  shouted  again  still  louder, '  Fal8i> 
alarm,"  which  was  soon  taken  up  along  the  road, 
and  in  five  minutes  we  were  going  along  as  be- 
fore. This  was  lietwecn  five '  and  six  oVlock  in 
the  afternoon.  Shortly  after  I  overtook  two  sol- 
diers helping  along  a  disabled  Lieutenant;  the? 
asked  me  to  take  mm  up  behind  me,  to  which  j 
readily  assented,  altliough  my  horse  was  already 
encumbered  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  and  sev- 
eral blankets.  The  poor  man  groaned  as  they 
lifted  him  up  behind  me.  I  was  fearful  he  might 
fidl  off,  and  I  told  him  to  put  both  arms  around 
me  and  hold  on  tight  Lisaning  his  head  upoo 
my  shoulder,  we  started  on. 

**  He  soon  felt  better,  gave  me  his  name,  and 
informed  me  that  he  was  a  First  lieutenant  of 
the  Marines,  and  belonged  in  Connectiout  He 
stated  tliat  they  had  in  tne  fight  four  oompanies. 
of  eighty  men  each,  and  that  Lieutenant  Hitch- 
cock (a  very  dear  friend)  was  killed  by  his  side. 
A  cavalry  ofiicer,  with  his  arm  in  a  slinff,  came 
riding  along,  and  flrawiiig  up  near  to  me,  I  asked 
him  u  he  was  much  hurt  He  replied,  that  ht 
had  received  a  rifle  ball  through  the  fleshy  pan 
of  his  nrm.  He  also  told  me  that  duriiiff  the  fight 
he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  the  one 
on  which  he  was  then  riding  he  caught  on  the 
field.  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  onr 
disaster,  and  he  answered,  that  our  light  troops 
and  light  batteries  could  make  no  headway  against 
the  heav  V  guns  of  the  enemy,  strongly  intrenched. 
I  asked  liim  how  the  enemy's  works  could  have 
been  carried;  with  oharacteristio  foith  in  hit 
branch  of  the  service,  he  replied,  *  By  allowing 
the  cavalry  to  charge,  supported  by  infantry.' 
He  also  informed  me  that  we  had  about  one 
thousand  cavalry  in  the  field  during  the  battle. 

"As  we  continued  our  retreat  through  the 
wood,  the  men,  overcome  witli  weariness,  dropped 
by  the  roadside,  and  immediately  fell  asleep: 
some,  completely  exhausted,  begged  to  be  carried, 
the  wagoi  4  being  already  overloaded  with  those 
unable  tr   walk;  and  soxe  shrewd  ones  qrjetly 
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bargained  with  the  drirer  of  an  ordnance  wag^n 
lor  a  leat  by  hit  tide.  Pasting  out  through  this 
wood,  we  came  in  tight  of  the  hillt  of  Centreville. 
I  noticed  that  the  column  mostly  left  the  road, 
snd  bore  off  through  an  open  field,  leaving  the 
bridge  we  had  crossed  in  the  morning  some  dis- 
tance on  our  right  I  could  not  account  for  this 
deviation  from  the  morning's  course,  and  I  left 
the  main  body  and  continued  along  some  distance 
farther,  determined,  to  keep  the  main  road,  as  I 
know  of  no  other  way  to  cross  the  t  reek,  except 
by  the  bridge  we*  had  crossed  in  the  morning ;  but 
ooming  up  to  a  line  of  broken-down  wagons,  .t 
occurred  to  me  that  the  bridge  might  be  blockeA 
ap.  as  I  recollected  the  passage  was  quite  naiTow. 
I  then  started  off  to  the  left,  across  a  level  field, 
but  upon  looking  back  I  perceived  that  &9  wag- 
ons still  continued  on  towards  the  bridge ;  in  fact, 
there  was  no  other  way  for  tliem  to  croM.  I  fo.- 
lowed  the  crowd  of  soldiers  through  tlie  field  and 
into  some  low  woods. 

''Here  tlioy  scattered  in  every  direction,  as 
(here  was  no  path,  and  each  one  was  coripelled 
CO  choose  his  own  route.  I  picked  my  way  among 
che  tangled  underbrush  till  1  came  to  the  creek  \ 
the  bank  down  to  the  water  was  very  steep,  and 
I  feared  my  horse  could  not  carry  us  both  down 
safely  i  so,  dismounting,  I  led  him  slowly  down, 
snd  then,  mounting,  I  drove  into  the  stream. 
The  bottom  was  soft  and  miry,  and  my  horse  sunk 
in  to  his  belly.  I  bej^an  to  tnink  that  we  should 
til  bo  soon  flounderuig  in  the  stream }  then  urg- 
ing him  to  his  utmost  stren^^th,  we  reached  tlie 
opposite  bank  in  safety.  Twice  my  gallant  horse 
ttarted  up  the  bank  and  fell  back.  After  cross- 
ing this  creek  I  came  into  a  cornfield,  and  soon 
•truck  a  road  leading  into  Centreville,  which  vil- 
lage I  soon  reached,  and  there  my  companion 
net  with  his  captain,  and  he  then  dismounted. 
Never  was  a  nuui  more  gratefUl  for  a  favor  than 
was  xhh  Lieutenant  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
thanked  me  a  thousand  times,  and,  wringing  my 
hands,  walked  awa^  with  his  friends. 

**  From  Centreville  I  could  see  the  disordered 
sm\y  winding  along  for  some  two  miles }  a  por- 
tion of  the  men,  and  all  the  wagons  and  artillery, 
took  the  road  over  the  bridge,  while  another  por- 
tion came  in  nearly  the  diraction  I  had  taken«  It 
waa  now  nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  as  it  grew 
darker,  our  retreating  army  kept  the  main  road 
over  the  bridge.  About  two  mdes  from  Centre- 
ville»  on  the  southern  road,  was  a  rebel  battery, 
where  the  fight  had  taken  place  the  Thursday 
pevious.  liiis  battery  commanded  the  bridge 
above  mentioned.  Suddenly  a  cannon  shot  waa 
Ired  fVom  the  battery  and  struck  our  column, 
erowding  across  tliis  nan  ow  bridge.  The  utmost 
or>nsternation  was  createil  by  this  fire.  In  their 
haste,  wagons  and  gun-carriages  were  crowded 
together  and  overturned;  the  drivers  cut  their 
homes  looee,  who  guUoped  they  scarcely  knew 
whitlier.  Our  men  plunged  into  the  stream,  waLst 
deep,  and  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  and 
some  who  were  seen  up  to  this  time  have  not  been 
heard  of  atnoe.    . 

««TtM  eneMj  atiU  fbrtd  ftom  the  Ullcry,  but 


did  not  dare  to  sally  out,  ea  they  wer*  kept  is 
check  by  our  reserve  on  the  heights  of  Cent/e- 
ville.  I  reached  our  camp  that  we  had  left  in  tin 
morning  a  little  after  eight  o'clock,  and  found 
that  a  few  of  the  Fifth  had  arrived  before  me.  11 
was  then  expected  we  should  encamp  for  ths 
night;  but  about  nine  o'clock  we  received  oiden 
to  march  to  Alexandria.  We  had  already  trav- 
elled from  ten  to  twelve  miles,  and  now  our  weary 
soldiers  were  onlerei  to  maieh  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  ffcrti)  er. 

"  blowly  tie  fragment  of  our  regiment  fell  into 
line  and  bi  .lAr.  this  dreadfu.  nipht  march.  I  took 
a  sick  man  i)ehind  me  aid  followed  in  the  rear 
of  our  regi  ncnt,  and  :t(  ssin^  a  field  to  the  main 
road  we  fell  in  wi'.h  t:  e  diifting  mass.  A  fiiend 
of  mine  from  the  Fifth,  who  could  hardly  walk, 
apprrnchcd  me.  I  offered  him  my  horse  if  he 
wouli  hold  the  sick  man  who  was  groaning  at 
every  step.  To  this  he  readily  assented ;  so  I 
dismounted.  I  saw  no  more  of  my  horse  till 
morning,  but  trudged  along  all  night  without 
onc^  sitting  duwn  to  rest,  only  occasionally  stop- 
ping to  get  water. 

"  I  felt  comparatively  fresh  when  compared  with 
my  companions.  The  dust  was  intolerable,  and,  not 
having  any  canteen,  I  sufiered  exceedingly  from 
thirst  Men  dropped  down  along  the  road  by 
scores ;  some,  completely  exhausted,  pleaded  pit- 
eously  to  be  helped  along;  some  took  hold  of 
the  rear  of  the  wagons,  which  was  consid'*nihl« 
support  to  thum,  and  many  a  horse  hud  two  mei> 
on  nis  back,  with  another  helped  along  by  hii 
tail;  in  fact,  a  horse  carrying  but  one  was  ax) 
exception.  I  assisted  one  nne  fellow  along  for  a 
long  distance,  who  told  me  he  was  taken  with 
bleeding  at  the  lungs  while  on  the  field  ;  he  was 
very  weak,  and  in  vain  I  tried  to  find  an  oppor- 
tumty  for  him  to  ride,  but  he  bore  up  manfuU) 
through  the  night,  and  I  saw  him  Uie  next  day  in 
Washington. 

'*  After  passing  Fairfax  Court  House  some  of 
the  regiments,  or  such  a  portion  as  could  be  col- 
lected together,  bivouacked  for  tlie  ni^ht,  but  the 
men  were  so  scattered  tha'^  I  doubt  if  half  a  regi- 
ment halted  at  any  one  spot  I  still  walked  on, 
never  once  resting,  fearing  if  I  did  I  should  feel 
worse  when  I  again  started.  Towards  morning 
my  feet  began  to  be  blistered,  and  thu  cords  dr 
my  legs  worked  like  rusty  wires,  giviuj^  me  great 
puin  at  every  step.  Gladly  did  I  had  the  first 
faint  8treak  of  light  in  the  east 

**  At  daylight  we  were  within  Are  miles  of  Alex- 
andria. About  this  time  we  came  to  where  the 
Washington  road  branches  off*  from  the  main 
road  to  Alexandria,  and  here  our  column  divided. 
I  continued  on  towards  Alexandria,  and  in  about 
an  hour  came  in  sight  of  Shuter's  hilL  I  then 
felt  my  journey  was  nearly  accomplished,  but  the 
jksi  two  miles  seemed  endless. 

**  I  stopped  at  a  small  house  just  back  of  Fort 
Kllswortli,  and  asked  the  old  negro  woman  fat 
lome  breakfast  Two  Zouaves  were  there  i^hen 
I  entered,  and  soon  four  more  came  in.  She 
knew  them  all,  as  tliey  bad  paid  her  frequent  via- 
I  ita  wlu.e  etcaoLped  in  that  neigfaborhcNML    Bke 
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ihdiy  got  tu  the  beet  she  hi^  and  ibmt  six 
ZoM&vef  and  rnvself,  nearly  faminhed  as  we  were, 
stt  down  to  tnat  breakfast  of  fried  pork,  hoe 
tike,  and  ooffee,  served  to  us  by  this  old  slave 
woman,  with  greater  delight  than  ever  a  king 
isated  himself  at  a  banquet 

^Tbe  Zouaves  each  had  their  story  of  the  battle 
tc  relate,  but  the  char^  of  the  Black  Horse  Cay- 
alry  was  their  especial  theme.  One  of  them, 
puUing  a  large  Colt's  pistol  from  his  pocket,  said, 
'  Tliere,  I  gave  that  fellow  h— 1,  and  he  wasn't  the 
only  one  either.'  I  coveted  this  pistol,  and  soon 
bargained  for  it,  and  now  have  it  in  my  posses- 
sion; one  barrel  only  had  been  fired.  TheZouavef 
gradually  dropped  off,  and  after  paying  the  sla^e 
woman  for  the  meal,  I  started  over  the  hill  to  the 
camp  of  the  Fifth,  where  I  arrived  about  half 
past  eight  o'clock,  and  found  that  my  horse  with 
ois  ndors  had  aniTed  safely  some  time  before." 


A  PSALH  OF  UFB. 

ill  ekmnted  Ay  Oideon  J,  PiUow  and  hi§  ho^i  dn  i 
trmtmg/hm  LtfafgtUt  Gwr^fia^  Jum  24,  1864. 

Xbll  me  not,  in  boastfiil  twaddle, 
Yankees  five  by  one  ••  Confcd  " 

Are  unnerved  and  made  skedaddle, 
With  coat-tail  as  high  as  head. 

••Feds"  will  fight— a  bold  defender 
Is  each  member  of  their  ranks  ; 

That  they  readily  surrender, 
Can't  be  spoken  of  the  •*  Tanks.** 

Twas  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 
That  we  hoped  to  reap  to-day ; 

Certain  that  before  the  morrow 
We  should  march  the  Yanks  away* 

Without  bloodshed,  without  battle^ 

In  their  bivouac  to  nice. 
We  would  pen  them  like  dumb  cattle. 

Gobble  aU  up  in  a  trice. 

But  their  bullets  now  remind  us 
We  should  all  be  making  tracks. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us— 
Far  behind — those  deadly  *•  cracks." 

Deadly,  and  perhaps  some  other 
Fell  shots  may  increase  our  slain ; 

Many  a  (alien,  war-wrecked  brother 
Never  can  take  aim  again. 

'Stride  our  horses  let's  be  Jumping, 
While  our  hearts  we  thought  so  bravc^ 

Like  unmuffled  drums,  are  wumping, 
And  our  knees  are  like  to  cave. 

Trust  no  shelter,  howe'er  pleasant  1 
liCt  the  Yankees  bury  our  dead  1 

B  m !  nm  I  in  this  dreadful  present^ 
U^dleto  whissing  overhaul ! 

Ii«t  us,  too,  continue  goln;, 
Spur  our  •*  plugs  **  to  ikStvt  gait  % 

For  the  blue-coata  are  p^zmdag, 
And  we've  had  •«eBo«(^'*  if  late. 


A  Brave  Irishman.  —  One  of  (be  Isiians 
regimenta  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  whole  bri- 
cade,  in  one  of  the  battles  in  MiscissippL  The 
Indianians,  unable  to  withstand  such  greoit  odds, 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  about  thirty  or  fortr 
yords,  losmg,  to  the  utter  mortification  of  the  ofB* 
cers  an'l  men,  their  fit^,  which  remained  in  thf 
hands  of  Uie  enemy.  Suddenly,  a  tall  Irishman, 
a  private  in  the  color  company,  rushed  from  the 
ranks  across  the  vacant  ground,  attacked  ths 
squad  of  rebels  who  had  possession  of  the  con- 
quered flag,  with  nis  musket  felled  several  to  ths 
ground,  snatched  the  flag  from  them,  and  returned 
safely  back  to  his  regiment  The  bold  fellow  was, 
of  course,  immediately  surrounded  by  his  jubilant 
comrades,  and  greatly  praised  for  his  gallantry. 
Ilis  Captain  appointeu  mm  to  a  sergcantoy  on  the 
spot ;  out  the  hero  cut  everything  short  by  ths 
reply,  "O,  never  mind,.  Captain,  —  say  no  more 
about  it  I  dropped  my  whiskey  fiask  among  the 
rebels,  and  fetcned  that  back,  and  I  thought  1 
might  just  as  well  bring  the  flag  along  1 " 


" It  18  MT  MomRRf" — An  interesting  anec* 
dote,  though  of  doubtful  authenticity,  is  related 
of  Franklin,  who,  it  is  alleged,  in  order  to  test  the 
parental  instinct  existing  between  mother  and 
child,  introduced  himself  as  a  belatad  traveller  to 
his  mother's  house  after  an  absence  of  many  years. 
Her  house  being  filled  with  more  illustrious  guesti 
than  the  unknown  stranger,  she  refused  liim  shel- 
ter, and  would  have  turned  him  from  her  door. 
Hence,  he  concluded  that  this  so-called  parental 
instinct  was  a  pleasant  delusive  belief,  not  suscep- 
tible of  proof. 

The  opi)osite  of  this  lately  occurred  in  Wash- 
ington. In  one  of  the  fierce  cngagcmenta  with 
the  rebels  neai  MechanicsvUle,  in  Alay,  1804t  s 
young  Lieutenant  of  a  Rhode  Island  battery  had 
his  right  foot  so  shattered  by  a  fragment  of  sheU 
that,  on  reaching  Washington,  after  one  of  those 
horrible  ambulance  rides,  and  a  journey  of  s 
week's  duration,  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  am- 
putation of  the  leg.  He  telegraphed  home,  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  away,  that  all  was  goinff  well,  and 
with  a  soldier's  fortitude  composed  him«rlf  to 
bear  his  suffering  alone. 

Unknown  to  him,  however,  his  mother,  one  of 
those  dear  reserves  of  the  army,  hastened  up  to 
join  the  main  force.  She  reached  the  city  at 
midniffht,  and  the  nurses  woidd  have  kept  her 
from  him  until  morning.  One  sat  by  his  side 
fimnlng  him  as  he  slep^  her  hand  on  the  feeUe, 
fiuctuating  pulsations  which  foreboded  sad  re- 
sidta.  But  what  woman's  heart  could  resist  the 
pleadings  of  a  mother  thenP  In  the  darkntii 
she  was  finally  allowed  to  glide  in  and  take  the 
place  at  his  side.    She  touched  his  pulse  as  the 

i  nurse  had  done ;  not  a  word  had  been  spoken, 
but  the  sleeping  boy  opened  his  eves  ana  said, 
"That  feels  like  my  mother's  hand;  who  is  this 

•  beside  me  ?    It  is  my  mother  \  turn,  up  the  gas 

I  and  let  me  see  mother ! " 

j  ^  The  two  dear  faces  met  in  one  long,  joylbl,  sob- 

I .  ing  eicbrace.  and  the*  fondness  pent  up  in  eaob 
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heart  Bobbed  and  panted,  and  wept  forth  its  ex- 
presaiou. 

llie  saDant  fellow,  juat  twenty-one,  hie  leg  am- 
putated on  the  last  day  of  liis  three  years*  service, 
underwent  oneration  after  operation ;  and  at  last, 
when  death  arew  nigh,  and  he  was  told  by  toarful 
fiiends  tliat  it  only  remained  to  make  hiir.  com- 
fortable, said  he  had  **  looked  death  in  the  face 
coo  many  timee  to  he  afraid  now/'  and  died  as 
gallantly  aa  did  the  men  of  the  Cumberland. 


TiiB  Flioht  from  Bull  Run. — A  corre- 
spondent gives  the  following  account  of  the  panic 
ind  flight  nt  the  battle  of  Bull  Run :  <*  I  was  near 
die  rear  of  the  movement,  with  the  brave  Captam 
Alexander,  who  endeavored,  by  the  most  gallant 
but  unavailable  exertions,  to  check  the  ouwurd 
auDult  It  was  difficult  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  our  Eudden  reverse.  'What  does  it  all 
mean  P '  I  asked  Alexander.  *  It  means  de- 
feat,' was  his  reply.  'We  ore  beaten;  it  is  a 
ihameful,  a  cowardly  retreat  I  Hold  up,  men ! ' 
ho  shouted ;  '  don't  be  such  infernal  cowards ! ' 
and  he  rode  backwards  and  forwards,  placing  his 
horse  across  the  road,  and  vainly  ti'yiug  to  rally 
the  running  troops.  The  teams  and  wagons  con- 
Aised  and  dismembered  every  corps.  We  were 
Qow  out  off  from  the  advance  body  by  the  ene- 
ibv's  infantry,  who  had  rushed  on  the  slope  just 
leii  by  us,  surrounded  the  guns  ond  sutlers'  wog- 
ons,  and  were  apparently  pressing  up  against  us. 
^It's  no  use,  Alexander,'  I  said ;  '  you  roust  leave 
with  the  rest.'  •  Til  be  d— d  if  I  will,'  was  the 
lollen  reply ;  and  the  splendid  fellow  rode  back 
to  make  lus  way  as  best  he  could.  Meantime, 
I  saw  officero  with  leaves  and  eagles  on  their 
•houlder-s traps.  Majors  and  Colonels,  who  had 
deserted  their  commands,  pass  me,  galloping  as 
if  for  dear  life.  No  enemy  pursued  just  then  ; 
hut  I  suppose  all  were  afraid  that  his  guns  would 
be  trained  down  the  long,  narrow  avenue,  and 
mow  the  retreating  thousands,  and  batter  to 
pieces  army  wagons  and  everything  else  which 
crowded  it.  Only  one  field-omcer,  so  f^ur  as  my 
observation  extended,  seemed  to  have  remem- 
bered his  duty.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Speidel,  a 
foreigner,  attached  to  a  Connecticut  regiment, 
•trove  against  the  current  for  a  league.  I  posi- 
dvely  declare  that,  with  the  two  exceptions  men- 
doned,  all  efiforts  made  to  check  the  panic  before 
Centreville  was  reached,  were  confined  to  c/i;i7- 
i-jSHS,  I  saw  a  man  in  citixen's  dress,  who  had 
C  JrowD  off  his  coat,  sejzo  a  musket,  and  was  try- 
ing to  rally  the  soldiers  who  came  by  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  In  reply  to  a  request  for  his 
aame,  ho  said  it  was  Washbume,  and  I  learned 
bo  was  the  member  by  tliat  name  from  Illinois. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg  made  a  similar  efibrt. 
Both  these  Congressmen  bravely  stood  Uieur 
ground  till  the  last  moment,  and  were  servicea- 
ble at  Cent  eviile  in  assisting  the  halt  there  ulti- 
mately raaoie.  And  other  civDians  did  what  they 
oocld.  J* 

**  But  what  a  scene  t  and  how  terrific  the  onset 
sf  that  tumuitaoui  retreot  I  For  three  miles,  hosts 


of  Federal  troops  —-all  detached  from  their  regi- 
ments, all  mingled  in  one  disorderly  rout —  wera 
fieeing  along  the  road,  but  mostly  through  Uit 
lots'  on  either  side.  Army  wagons,  sutlers'  teams, 
and  private  carriages,  choked  the  passage,  turn* 
bling  against  each  other,  amid  clouds  of  dustj 
and  sickening  aights  find  sounds.  Hacks,  con- 
taining unluck/  epeciatoi  i  of  tlie  late  affray, 
were  smashed  Lke  glass,  a: id  the  occupants  were 
lost  %ight  of  in  the  debris.  Horses,  flying  wildly 
from  the  batUe-ficld,  mo^v  of  them  in  death  ago- 
ny, galloped  at  random  forward,  joining  in  tke 
stampede.  1  hose  on  foot,  who  could  catch  them, 
rode  Uiem  bareback,  as  much  to  save  themselves 
fi-om  bei.ig  run  over,  as  to  make  quicker  time. 
WoutdcJ  men,  lying  along  the  banks,  —  the  few 
neither  lcf>  on  the  field  nor  taken  to  tlio  captured^ 
hospitals,  —  appealed,  with  raised  hands,  to  those 
who  rode  Lorses,  begging  to  be  lifted  behind,  but 
few  regarded  such  petitions.  Then  tlic  artillery 
—  such  as  was  saved  —  came  thundering  along, 
smashing  and  overpowering  eveiTthiug.  The 
regular  cavalry  (I  record  it  to  their  shame)  joinod 
in  the  m^l^e,  adding  to  its  terrors,  for  they  rode 
down  footmen  without  mercy.  One  of  tlie  great 
guns  was  overturned,  and  lay  amid  the  ruius  of  o 
caisson.  As  I  passed  it,  I  saw  an  artillerymui 
running  between  the  ponderous  fore  and  after 
wheels  of  his  ^un-carriage,  hangmg  on  with  both 
hands,  and  vanily  striving  to  jump  upon  the  ord- 
nance. Tlie  drivers  were  spurring  the  horsta  | 
he  could  not  cling  much  longer,  and  a  more  ago- 
nized expression  never  fixed  the  featmes  of  a 
drowning  man.  The  carriage  bounded  from  the 
roughness  of  a  steep  hill  leading  to  a  creek ;  he 
lost  his  hold,  fell,  and  in  an  mstant  the  ffrcat 
wheels  had  crushed  the  life  out  of  him.  VVho 
ever  saw  such  a  flight?  Could  the  retreat  at 
Borodino  have  exce^ed  it  ui  confusion  and  tu- 
mult P  I  think  lioL  It  did  not  slack  in  the 
least  until  Centreville  was  reached.  There  the 
sight  of  the  reserve  —  Allies'  brigade  —  formed 
in  order  on  the  hill,  seemed  somewhat  to  reas- 
sure the  van.  But  still  the  teams  and  foot  sol- 
diers pushed  on,  passing  their  own  camps,  and 
heading  swilUy  Ibr  the  distant  Potomac,  until, 
for  ten  miles,  the  road  over  which  the  grand 
army  had  so  lately  passed  southward,  gay  with 
unstained  banners,  and  flushed  with  surety  of 
strength,  was  covered  with  the  frai^ments  of  its 
retreating  forces,  shattered  and  panic-stricken  in 
a  single  day.  From  the  branch  route,  the  trains 
attached  to  Hunter's  division  had  caught  the 
contagion  of  the  flight,  and  poured  into  its  al- 
ready swollen  curi'ent  another  turbid  freshet  yf 
confusion  and  dismay.  AVho  ever  saw  a  mora 
shameful  abandonment  of  munitions,  gathered  at 
such  vast  exiMiiiseP  The  teumsteiB,  many  of 
them,  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses,  and  galloped 
from  the  wagons.  Others  threw  out  their  loads 
to  accelerate  their  flight,  and  grain,  picks,  and 
shovels,  and  provisions  of  everv  kind,  lay  tram- 
pled in  the  dust  for  leagues.  Thousands  of  mue- 
Kett  strewed  the  route,  and  when  soilo  of  us 
BuctX'Mled  ii:  rallying  a  body  of  fugitives,  and  form- 
ing them  in  s  Jne  a^aroB«  toe  road,  hardly  one  but 
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htd  thrown  away  hb  arms.  If  the  enemy  had 
brought  up  his  artiUenr,  and  served  it  upon  the 
retreating  train,  or  had  intercepted  our  progress 
with  five  hundred  of  his  cavalry,  he  might  have 
enpiured  enough  supplies  for  a  week's  feast  of 
llisnksgiving.  As  it  was,  enough  was  left  bc- 
hiaiJ  to  tell  the  story  of  tho  panic  The  rout  of 
the  Federal  army  seemed  jomplete." 


Incidents  of  Siuloh.  —  Early  on  Monday 
morning,  General  Nelson  despatched  on  orderly 
from  a  cavalry  company  to  the  river  with  a  mes- 
sage. The  General  waited  in  vain  for  an  annwcr, 
and  the  day  wore  away  without  heari..g  from  the 
meseenger.  General  Nelson  was  furious,  and 
directed,  the  following  day,  a  search  to  be  made 
for  the  orderly.  He  was,  after  some  trouble, 
found,  and  taken  immediately  to  headquarters. 
He  was  called  upon  for  an  account,  en^  said,  in 
a  brieF,  ofT-hand  maimer,  that  when  he  got  to  the 
river,  he  found  several  thousand  skulkers,  an. 1 
six  hundred  of  these  agreed  to  go  into  action  if 
they  could  find  a  lender.  The  young  cavalryman 
promptly  offered  himself,  and  as  promptly  led 
the  men  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight  lie  re- 
ported to  General  Crittenden,  was  assigned  a 
position  which  he  maintained  all  day,  losing  from 
(lis  impromptu  command  ten  men  killed  and  fifty 
wouiuled.  The  General  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  young  man  and  his  gallant  conduct,  that  he 
hnmediatcly  sent  his  name  to  General  Buell,  and 
instead  of  being  a  private,  he  is  now  a  commis- 
lioned  officer. 

A  begrimed  Individual,  face  several  shades 
blacker  than  the  ace  of  spades,  and  continually 
deepening  in  color  from  a  contact  with  powder, 
hurriedly  ran  up  to  Captain  Pick  Russell  and 
asked  for  a  few  rounds  or  cartridges.  "  Give  me 
some,  for  God's  sake.  Captain ;  right  down  here 
I  have  a  bully  place,  and  every  time  I  fire,  down 
goes  a  seceRner.*'  He  was  accommodated,  and 
while  the  Captain  was  filling  his  cartridge-box, 
the  fellow  was  loading  his  piece.  After  being 
supplied,  he  dashed  to  the  left  and  disappeared 
in  the  woods.  A  roar  of  musketry  in  the  direc- 
tion he  took  was  kept  up  all  day,  but  whether  he 
escaped  or  not  has  not  been  ascertained. 


A  Gallant  Band. — A  soldier  fives  the  fol- 
lofring  account  of  one  of  the  most  orilliant  exhi- 
bitions of  bravery  and  daring  that  occurred  during 
the  war :  ' 

"  When  the  advance  of  the  rebel  cavalry  arrived 
at  Manassas  Junction,  on  tlie  evening  of  the  2Gth 
of  August,  1862,  about  fifty  stragglers  belonging 
to  different  regiments  in  Pone's  and  McQelum's 
conunands  gatberetl  around  the  railroad  depot, 
with  loaded  muskets,  uncertain  whether  to  run  or 
9tay  by  and  try  to  defend  the  place.  Among  the 
number  was  one  Samuel  Conde,  a  member  of  tlie 
Eleventh  New  York  batter}-,  who  for  the  previous 
two  months  had  been  on  duty  at  General  Pope's 
headquarters,  and  was  then  oti  mtway  to  Wash* 
mgton.     Fmding   th»e  wm  as  commlssionGd 


officer  to  take  command,  and  that  the  rebels  were 
close  uponr  us,  this  brave  young  man  seised  s 
musket,  and  calling  upon  his  comrades  to  cilly  ^ 
snd  follow  him,  he  posted  his  little  company  at  s 
short  distance  from  the  railroad,  near  an  old 
rebel  fortification,  and  awaited  with  fixed  bayonnli 
tlie  approach  of  the  snemy.  The  first  tliat  ap- 
peared was  a  squad  re  n  of  ca  airy,  who  dashed  up 
furiously  towards  the  depot  No  sooner  had  they 
passed  us  than  our  .tttle  band,  led  by  thcdr  new 
commander,  char^^l  with  a  shout  &t  the  enemy, . 
scattering  Uiem  r.  all  directions.  On  reaching 
the  depot,  we  wisre  surrounded  by  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  rebel  inf(..itry,  who  commanded  us  to 
surrender.  'Never/  snouted  our  brave  leader, 
and  with  the  words  *  come  on,  boys,'  we  dashed 
through  tlieir  ranks,  oidy  to  find  ourselves  stiU 
further  surrounded  by  a  large  force  of  cavalry. 
Here,  for  a  moment,  we  /c  Jtered  \  but  hearing  our 
leader  still  urging  us  on,  we  pushed  forward 
through  a  heavy  volley  of  musketry,  and  soon 
passed  the  enemy's  lines  with  the  loss  of  more  ' 
than  half  of  our  little  band,  including  oiur  brave 
commander.  Finding  it  folly  to  remain  longer  in 
that  vicinity,  we  took  to  the  woods,  and  arrived 
at  Fairfax  Station  early  the  next  morning.  It 
would  be  im|)08sible  for  me  to  give  the  names  of 
any  of  tlds  uttle  band,  for  we  were  all  strangers 
to  each  other,  and  I  can  only  bear  testimony  to 
the  fearless  bravery  of  our  leader,  who,  I  lear^ 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  a  rebel  bullet,  hoping  that, 
if  this  ever  meets  the  eye  of  any  of  his  friendi,  • 
they  may  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
he  died  a  hero."  ' 


TnB  Clothes-line  Telrorapil — In  the 
ly  part  of  18G3,  when  the  Union  army  was  en- 
cam|)cd  at  Falmouth,  and  picketing  tiie  banks 
of  the  Ilappahannoc  i,  the  utmost  tact  and  inge- 
nuity were  displayed  by  t-he  scouts  and  videttes,  in 
gaiolng  a  knowledg*  of  contamplated  movements 
on  either  side;  ai.d  here,  as  at  various  other 
times,  Uie  shrew 'Iness  of  the  Afncan  camp  at^ 
tendants  was  very  remarkable. 

One  drcumstance  in  particular  shows  how 
quick  the  race  are  in  leanung  the  art  of  commu- 
nicating by  signals. 

There  came  itito  the  Union  lines  a  negro  from 
a  farm  on  the  other  side  of  tho  river,  knowg  by  ^ 
the  name  of  Dabney,  who  was  found  to  possess 
a  remarkably  dear  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  whole  region )  and  he  Was  employed  as 
cook  and  body  servant  at  headquarters.  When 
he  first  saw  our  system  of  army  telegraphs,  the 
idea  hiterested  him  intensely,  and  he  begged  the 
opemtors  to  explain  the  signs  to  him.  Ttiey  did 
so,  and  found  that  he  o  luld  understand  and  re- 
member the  meaning  of  the  various  moyementt 
as  well  as  any  of  his  brethren  of  paler  hue. 

Not  long  after,  his  wife,  who  had  come  with  him, 
expressed  a  great  anxiety  to  be  allowed  to  go  o\w 
to  the  other  side  as  servant  t)  a  *'  secesh  woman,r 
whom  General  Hooker  was  about  sending  oyer  to 
her  friends.  Tlie  request  wao  granted.  &al»iey*t 
wife  went  across  the  Rappahannock,  and  in  a  row 
days  was  duly  installed  as  laun dress  at  the  hmd* 
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quartert  of  t  prominent  rebel  OeneraL  Dabney, 
her  husbanil,  on  the  north  bank,  was  soon  found 
to  be  wonderfully  well  informed  at  to  all  the  rebel 
plont.  Within  an  hour  of  the  time  that  a  move- 
muut  of  any  kind  was  projected*  or  eveL  lUscussed, 
amonff  the  rebel  generals,  Hooker  know  all  about 
it.  lie  knew  which  corps  was  moving,  or  about 
to  move,  in  what  direction,  how  lonff  they  had 
been  on  the  march,  and  in  what  force  j  and  all 
this  knowledge  came  through  Dabney,  and  his 
reports  always  turned  out  to  oe  true. 

Yet  Dabney  was  never  absent,  and  never  talked 
with  the  scouts,  and  seemed  to  be  always  taken 
up  with  his  duties  as  cook  and  groom  about  head- 
quarters. 

How  he  obtained  his  information  remained  for 
some  time  a  puzile  to  the  Union  officers.  At 
length,  upon  much  solicitation,  he  unfolded  his 
mur^'ellous  secret  to  one  of  our  officers. 

Taking  him  to  a  noint  where  a  clear  view  oould 
be  obtained  of  Freuericksburg,  he  pointed  out  a 
little  cabin  in  the  suburbs  near  the  river  banli, 
and  asked  him  if  he  saw  that  clothes-line  with 
eiuthes  hanging  on  it  to  dry  **  Well,"  said  he, 
^  that  clothes-line  tells  me  in  half  an  hour  Just 
m'hat  goes  on  at  Lee's  headquarters.  You  see  my 
wifo  over  there ;  she  washes  for  the  officers,  and 
cooks,  and  waits  around,  and  as  soon  as  she  hears 
about  any  movement  or  anything  going  on,  she 
oomes  down  and  moves  the  clothes  on  that  line 
so  I  can  understand  it  in  a  minute.  That  there 
If  ray  shirt  is  Longstrcet ;  and  when  she  takes  it 
off,  it  means  he's  gone  down  about  Richmond. 
.  'Ih.it  white  shirt  means  Hill )  and  when  she  moves 
It  up  to  the  west  end  of  the  line,  Hill's  corps  has 
moved  up  stream.  That  red  one  is  StonewaU. 
He's  down  on  the  right  now,  and  if  he  moves,  she 
'  will  move  that  red  shirt.'* 

One  morning  Dabney  came  in  and  reported  a 
movement  over  there.  **  But,"  sajrt  he,  *'  it  don't 
amount  to  any  thing.  They're  just  making  be- 
lieve." 

.  An  officer  went  out  to  look  at  the  clothes  line 
telegraph  through  his  field-glasa.  There  had 
been  quite  a  shilung  over  there  among  the  army 
flannels.  **  But  how  do  you  know  but  there  b 
something  in  it  ?  " 
^     **  Do  you  see  those  two  blankets  pinned  to- 

Ether  at  the  bottom  P "  said  Dabney.  ^  Yes, 
t  what  of  it  ?  "  said  the  officer.  ^  Why,  that's 
her  way  of  making  a  fish-trap  i  and  wnen  she 
pins  the  clothes  together  that  way,  it  means 
that  Loe  is  only  trying  to  draw  us  into  hb 
fldi-trap.'* 

As  long  aa  the  two  imnies  lay  watching  each 
other  on  Dn|>osite  banks  of  the  stream,  Dabney, 
with  liis  (uothes-line  telegraph,  continued  to  be 
•ne  of  tl)e  promptest  and  moat  reliable  of  General 
Hooker's  scouts. 


•  AucANSAii  Tactics.  —  An  Arkansaa  Colonel 
ImI  the  following  order  for  mounting  hie  men : 

First  order.  —  Prepare  fiw  tur  git  ooto  yer 
oTMtenl 
'  8eooiid  order. --»Gtot 


TUB  OIJ)  8ERGBANT. 

BT  FOnCBTTHB  WILLSOV* 

Tub  carrief  cannot  sing  to-day  the  ballaJi 

With  which  he  used  to  go 
Rhyming  the  grand  rounds  of  the  Uappj    Mm 
Years 
'  That  are  n3w  beneath  the  snow ;  *• 

Fcr  the  same  awfld  and  poTtentoua  shadow 

That  overcoat  the  earth. 
And  smote  tj^o  la  id  last  year  w*th  tlosolation, 

Still  dsriLeLB  every  hearth. 

jVnd  the  carrier  heais  Beethorcn's  mighty  dead- 
maiLh 

Com6  up  from  everr  mart, 
And  ho  hears  %i.d  feeli  it  breadiing  in  his  bosom* 

And  le&ting  in  h's  heart* 

And  to-  d  Ly,  iike  a  scarred  and  weather-beaten  TSt- 
erui, 

Again  he  comes  along, 
To  tell  the  story  of  the  Old  Tear^s  struggles, 

In  another  New  Year's  song. 

And  the  song  is  his,  but  not  so  with  the  story ; 

.    For  the  story,  you  must  know 
Was  told  in  prose  to  Assistant-Surgeon  Austin, 
By  a  soldier  of  Shiloh ;  -r- 

By  Robert  Burton,  who  was  brought  up  on  tiM 
Adams 

With  his  death- wcund  in  ?Js  side. 
And  who  told  the  story  to  the  Assistant  Borgeoi) 

On  the  same  night  that  he  died. 

But  the  singer  feels  it  will  better  suit  the  bailed^ 

If  all  should  deem  it  right, 
To  sing  the  story  as  if  what  it  speaks  of 

llad  happened  but  last  night. 

'•Come  a  little  nearer,  Doctor  —  Thsnk  you  I  let 
m4  take  the  cup  1 

Draw  your  chair  upl  —  draw  it  closer — Just  an- 
other little  sup ! 

May  be  you  xay  thmk  Vm  better,  but  Tm  pretty 
well  Used  up  — 

Doctor,  you'TC  done  all  you  could  do,  but  Vm  jnet 
a  going  up. 

••  Fed  my  pulse,  sir,  if  you  want  to,  but  it  is  no  uas 
to  try." 

**  Nerer  say  that,"  said  the  Surgeon,  as  he  smoth- 
ered down  a  sigh ; 

••It  will  never  do,  old  comrade,  for  a  soldier  to  aay 
die  I" 

••  What  you  say  will  make  no  difference,  Doetsi, 
when  you  come  to  die. 

••  Doctor,  what  has  been  the  matter  ?  **   •<  You  were 

Tery  fiunt,  they  sav ; 
Ycu  must  try  to  get  to  sleep  now.**  ••  Doctor,  bate 

I  been  awav  ? " 
••  No,  my  Tcncrablo  comrade."    **  Doctor,  will  ycu 

please  to  stay  ? 
There  is  something  I  must  tull  y  ju,  and  y^}o  wub*I 

haye  long  to  stay  I 

MlbaTegotmyB.»rchiigorders»anism  ready  saw 
Dotcr.  Jd*you  say  I  &*D^ad*>-but  it  oouldA*l 

MftlMiO  — 
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For  as  fiire  as  Fm  a  Beraeaat  and  waa  wounded  at 

ShUoh, 
tfa  this  reij  night  been  baek.  there— on  the  old 

field  of  Bhiloh  1 

**  Ton  may  think  it  all  delusion  — all  the  sickness 

of  the  brain : 
U  ff  u  do,  you  are  mistaken,  and  mistaken  to  my  pain ; 
For  upon  my  dying  honor,  as  I  hope  to  live  again, 
1  liaye  Just  been  back  to  Shiloh  and  all  OTer  it  again  I 

■*T]iis  is  all  that  I  rem^ber;  the  last  time  the 

Lighter  came. 
And  the  lights  had  all  been  lowered,  and  the  noises 

much  the  same, 
lie  had  not  been  gone  fiye  minutes  before  something 

called  my  name  — 

*  OnnBRLT  •  Sbhobakt-  RoBBET  -  BumTOM  I '  —Just 

that  way  it  called  my  name. 

**  Then  I  thought,  who  could  haTO  called  me  so  dis- 
tinctly and  so  slow— 

It  can't  be  die  Lighter,  surely ;  he  could  not  hate 
spoken  so ; 

And  I  tried  to  answer, '  Here,  sir  I  *  but  I  couldn't 
mako  it  go. 

For  I  couldn't  mote  a  muade,  and  I  couldn't  make 
itgo! 

••  Then  I  thought  it  all  a  nightmare—  all  a  humbug 

and  a  bore  I 
It  is  Just  another  prvyMvtns,  and  it  won't  come  any 

more; 
Bat  it  came,  sir,  notwithstanding,  Just  the  same 

words  as  before, 

•  Obdbrlt  -  Sbbobaitt  -  RoBBBT  -  Bum^OM  I '   more 

,  distinctly  than  beibre  I 

*'  1  hat  is  all  that  I  remember,  till  a  sudden  burst  of 
Ugbt, 

And  I  stood  beside  the  river,  where  we  stood  that 
Sunday  night. 

Waiting  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  dark  bluib  oppo- 
site. 

When  tlie  rirer  seemed  perdition,  and  all  fadl  seemed 
opposite  I 

*■  And  the  same  old  palpitation  came  again  with  all 

its  power, 
And  I  heard  a  bugk  sounding,  as  firom  heaTen  or  a 

tower ; 
And  the  same  roysteriou;  Toice  said :  '  It  is  —  ran 

BLETBNTB  HOim  I 
OrnDBBLT-SEROBANT  —  RoBBBT    BuBTON  — IT    IS 
TBB  BLBTBNTH  HOUB I  ' 

««Dr.   Austin!  — what   Aiy   ia   this?**— •« It  is 

Wednesday  night,  you  know." 
**  Yes  1  To-morrow  will  be  New  Year's,  and  a  right 

good  time  below  I 
What  Hme  is  it,  Dr.  Austin  } "— •'Nearly  twelye." 

—  ••  Then  don't  you  go  I 
Can  it  be  that  all  this  happened— all  this— not  an 

hour  ago ! 

^'  There  was  where  the  gunboata  opened  on  the  dark, 

,  rebellious  host, 
lot  wheie  Webster  semidrded  his  last  guns  upon 

the  coast  — <-  ^ 

I  here  were  still  the  two  log-honaai,  Just  tbe  same, 

or  dse  their  ghoet— • 
And  the  same  old  transport  ewnt  wm^  «)ok  me  over 

•  -01  ita  ghoet  I 


«  And  the  whole  field  lay  before  me,  all  deaut^  Isi 

and  wide  -^ 
There  was  where  t^.  ey  fell  on  IVentisa  —  the/i 

McClcmand  met  the  tide ; 
There  was  where  stem  Sherman  rallied,  and  where 

Uurlbut's  heroes  (licd  •— 
Lower  down,  where  Walfoco  clirgrd  them,  and 

kept  charging  till  hb  died  I 

«  There  waa  where  r«ew  W'a^Jace  shoted^them  he 

was  of  tLe  MNftie  kin  — 
There  was  where  old  Nelson  timndered,  and  where 

Rousseau  waded  in — 
There  McCook  '  sent  them  to  breakfiMt,'  and  we  all 

began  to  win- - 
''^ere  was  where  the  grape-ahot  took  me  Just  aa  we 

began  to  win. 

'*  Now  a  shroud  of  snow  and  ailenoe  orer  ererything 

was  spread ; 
And  but  for  this  old,  blue  mantle,  and  the  old  hat 

on  my  head, 
I  should  not  have  even  doubted,  to  thia  moment,  1 

was  dead ; 
For  my  footstepa  were  aa  silent  aa  the  snow  upon 

the  dead ! 

"Death  and  silence!    Death  and  ailenoe!  starry 

silence  OTcrhead ! 
And  behold  a  mighty  tower,  aa  if  buHded  to  the 

dead. 
To  the  heaTen  of  the  heavena  Itfled  up  ita  mlgh^ 

heodl  -  ' 

THl  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  heaven  all  aeem«d 

waving  firom  its  head ! 

'•Bound  and  mighty-based,  it  towered— -up  into . 

the  infinite  1 
And  I  know  no  mortal  maaon  could  have  built  a 

shaft  so  bright!  ' 

For  it  shone  like  solid  sunshine;  and  a  winding 

atair  of  light 
Wound  around  it  and  around  it  till  it  wound  olaar 

out  of  sight ! 


••  And,  behold,  as  I  approached  it  with  a 
daasled  stare  — 

Thinking  that  I  saw  old  oomradea  Just  aBoaidin|(tfia 
great  stair— 

Suddenly  the  solemn  challenge  broke,  d,  •Halt!' 
and  <  Who  goes  there  } 

•Tm  a  friend/  I  said,  •if  you  are/ — 'Than  ad- 
vance, sir,  to  the  stair  1 ' 

•«  I  advanced  —  that  sentry.  Doctor,  was  ElQah  Bal- 

lantyne  — 
FIrat  of  all  to  fall  on  Monday,  after  we  had  foroMd 

the  line  I ' 
•  Welcome  1  my  old  Sergeant,  welcome  I    Weleoaae 

by  that  countersign ! ' 
And  he  pointed  to  the  sear  there  under  this  did 

(doak  of  mine !     ' 

**  As  he  grasped  my  hand,  I  shuddered  —  thinkiuf 

only  oi  the  grave  — 
But  he  smiled,  and  pointed  upward,  with  a  bright 

and  bloodless  glaive  — 
•Thafs  the  way,  sir,  to  headquarters/  —  •What 

headquarters  T  —  •  Of  the  brave  1 " 
•But  the  great  tower  r  — •That  was  bttJlded  id  the 

great  deeds  of  the  bxive  1 ' 
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**  rnqn  a  sudden  shame  come  o'er  me  at  his  unifoim 
,      of  light  — 

A.t  m^  own  so  old  and  tattered,  and  at  his  so  new 
and  bright: 

^  AJi  ■  *  said  he,  *  yon  hare  forgotten  the  new  uni- 
form to-night  1 

II lu^)  back,  for  you  must  .be  here  at  Just  twelve 
o'clock  to-night  I ' 

**  And  the  next  thing  I  remember,  you  were  sitting 
thete,  and  I  — 

Doctor  I  it  is  hard  to  Icayc  you  —  Hark !  Gui  Hess 
you  all  I    Good  by  I 

Doctor  1  please  to  give  my  muskc't  and  my  knap- 
sack, when  I  die, 

To  my  son — my  son  that's  coming —  he  won't  get 
.  here  till  I  die  I      , 

••  Tell  him  his  old  fiither  bleMied  him  as  he  never 

did  before  — 
And  to  carry  that  old  musket  —  "  Hark !  a  knock 

is  at  the  door  I  — 
••Till  the  Union"— seel    it  opens !  —  •*  Father  I 

lather  I  speak  once  more  I  "  — 
••  Bless  you !  "  gr4s;pcd  the  old,  gray  Sergeant,  and 

he  lay  and  said  no  more ! 

When  the  Surceon  gave  the  heir-sun  the  old  Ser- 
geant's last  advice  — 

And  his  musket  and  his  knapsack  —  how  the  fire 
flashed  in  his  eyes  I  — 

Ha  b  on  the  march  tliis  morning,  and  will  march 
on  till  he  diei  — 

He  a  ill  save  this  bleeding  country,  or  will  fight 
until  he  dies !  * 


rR£siDRNT  Lincoln's  Tbibute  to  ttik  Lot- 
Ai  Women  OP  America. — At  the  close  of  the 
Patent  OlFice  Fair  in  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  answer  to  loud  and  continuous  calls,  made  the 
following  remarks : 

**  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  ap^ar,  to  say  but 
a  word.  This  extraordinary  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged  fulls  heavily  upon  all  classes  of  peonlo, 
but  the  most  heavily  upon  tlie  soldier.  For  it  lins 
been  said, '  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life ; '  and  while  all  contribute  of  their  sub- 
stance, the  soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and  oilen 
yields  it  up  in  hia  country's  cause.  The  highest 
merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  soldier. 

'*  In  this  extraordinary  war  extraordinary  de- 
velopments have  manifested  tbemeelves,  such  o^ 
have  not  been  seen  in  former  wars)  and  among 
these  manifestations  nolhinff  has  been  more  re- 
markable tlian  these  Fairs  utr  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing soldiers  and  their  families.  And  the  chief 
agents  in  these  Fairs  are  the  women  of  America. 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  langua^^e 
of  eulogy ;  I  have  never  studied  the  art  of  paying 
ooronliroents  to  women ;  but  I  must  say,  that  if 
all  tiiiit  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since 
ihe  creation  of  the  world  in  praise  of  woman  were 
ai>pHod  to  the  women  of  America,  it  would  not  do 
moiQ  iustice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war.  I 
vill  close  by  sayhig,  God  Uess  the  women  of 
Ameiica." 

*  Tais  very  remarkable  poem  was  distributed  on 
the  first  day  of  the  jear^  1868,  by  the  carricxs  of  the 


The  Lotal  Virginia  Girl,  and  now  Sin 
SAVED  TiiR  War  Maps  for  thr  Union  Scouts, 
—  During  the  winter  of  1861-2,  when  Model- 
lan's  grand  ui-my  Liv  along  the  Potomac,  and  he* 
fore  it  had  boeni  decided  to  try  an  advance  hy 
tlie  Penius'j  .a,  it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmcist 
j  mportance  to  the  Jnion  Generals  to  obtain  ac- 
curate and  thoroi  gh  maps  of  aU  North-eastern 
Virginia,  the  region  destined  to  be  the  theatre 
)f  movements  so  im]:  ortanL 

With  that  view,  a  nuidb&r  of  intelligent  and 
scienti^c  scouts,  armed  with  minute  pocket  com- 
P'ussci  and  smd.  boxes  of  drawing  materials, 
fearlcasly  pushed  their  way  tln*ough  the  lines, 
ind  as  they  weia  apparently  rambling  about 
among  tlie  hills  and  tnrough  the  woods  as  non- 
bolligerents  and  in  the  dress  of  citizens,  were 
collecting  and  tracing  down  on  maps  a  very 
r4>mplete  topographical  history  of  all  they  saw. 

Southern  surveyors  and  draughtsmen  were  en- 
goj^ed  in  the  same  work,  and  as  they  had  every 
facility  ill  their  operations,  and  were  directed  by 
an  engineer  no  less  skilful '  than  Beauregard, 
their  maps  were  of  inestiiuuble  value  to  the  F>$d- 
eral  officers,  and  for  the  service  of  preserving 
and  delivering  them  to  the  Union  scouts,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  coolness,  presence  of  mind,  and 
ioyulty  of  Mi8» ,  a  Vir|pniu  girl  of  fourteen. 

The  topographical  corps  sent  out  by  Deauru- 
^rd  had  established  their  headquarters  at  her 
lather's  house,  and  were  there  busv  in  plotting 
down  their  surveys,  when  this  girl,  who  was 
watching  at  the  window,  gave  the  idarm,  "The 
blue-coats  are  coming  down  the  road."  Without 
stopping  to  save  a  paper,  they  ail  rushed  tlie 
other  way,  out  at  tlie  back  door,  and  hid  in  the 
woods  adjacent.  The  little  squad  of  Union 
scouts  rode  quickly  down  the  road,  but  mistrust- 
uig  some  mischief,  soon  turned  back,  and  rode 
away.  » 

Meantime  tliis  young  girl  had  gathered  up  aL 
the  maps  into  one  |(reat  roll,  and  taken  it  into 
the  attic,  and  hid  it  m  a  hole  in  the  chimney. 

In  time  the  alnrm  subsided,  and  the  topogra- 
phers came  cautiously  back  from  the  bushes,  but^ 
to  their  great  astonishment  and  chagrin,  found 
not  a  vestige  of  their  work. 

They  inquired  of  the  girl  what  had  become  of 
their  maps. 

*'  O,"  said  slio,  **  do  you  think  I  was  stupid 
enough  to  let  them  Yanks  get  hold  of  themf 
No,  indeed.  When  I  saw  them  riding  down  the 
road,  those  maps  were  going  up  the  chimney ! " 

«•  Good  for  you ! "  was  the  reply.  "  We'll  have 
them  all  to  draw  over  again,  but  that's  better 
than  for  those  confounded  blue-Coats  to  get 
them." 

Considering  the  fituation  somewhat  perilous, 
they  withdrew ;  and  a  day  or  two  after,  a  Union 
scout  came  in,  and  ftund  a  prompt  welcome. 

He  requested  hei  to  watch  at  the  window  for 
him,  while  he  ])ulled  out  a  secret  roll  of  paper, 
and,  commenced  to  map  out  the  country  through 
which  he  had  been  wandering. 

"So  it's  maps  that  you  are  making  ton.  I 
think  I  can  give  you  some  that  I  reckon  yoa 
nevei  se  w  bexore."    So  teymg,  she  xan  up  stun. 
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and  brought  down  the  roU  from  the  hole  in  the 
chimney,  and  told  him  how  »he  saved  them,  aiid 
how  entirely  tatisfted  the  other  party  had  been 
that  their  maps  had  gone  up  toe  chinmey  in  a 
Tery  different  sense. 


"Didn't  bee  it." — A  correspondent  gives 
the  followinff  instance  of  Vermont  pluck:  "In 
Kilpatrick's  lust  *0n  to  lUchmond'  was  a  soldier 
boy  by  the  name  of  Edwin  A.  Porter,  whose 
mother  lives  in  Wells,  Vt.  In  one  of  the  skir- 
mishes, he  rode  up  fearlessly  to  a  squad  of  rebels. 
The  officer  demanded  of  him  to  surrender.  He 
replied,  coolly,  '  Don't  see  it ; '  and  suiting  his 
actions  to  bis  words,  he  instantly  di*ew  his  sabre, 
with  which  he  clefl  the  head  of  the  officer,  at  tlie 
same  instant  wheeling  his  horse  to  join  his  com- 
pany, the  rebels  firine  a  vollejr  at  him,  of  which 
shower  the  lad  carried  off  in  his  person  four  bul- 
lets, ioiniug  his  companv,  O.  He  kept  his  sad- 
dle for  more  than  one  hour,  and  is  now  doing 
well" 


This  Ameiucan  Flag  ui  NAflaviLLE.-^Tlie 
following  letter,  on  the  joy  of  seeing  the  Ameri- 
can flog  m  Nashville',  was  written  by  a  youne  lady : 

"  Kejoice  with  me,  dear  grandma !  The  glorious 
Star-S2)an«;led  Banner  of  the  Uidted  8tates  is 
again  lloatiiig  above  us  I  O,  how  we  have  hoped 
for,  longed  for,  prayed  for  this  joyous  day  I  I 
am  wild,  crnzcd  almost,  with  deb'ght.  I  am  still 
fearful  tluit  I  shall  awoke,  and  find  our  deliver- 
ance, our  freedom,  is  all  a  dream.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  positive  facl,  it  has  come  upon 
us  so  unex])ectedly,  this  successful  move  of  the 
Union  army.  Grandma,  I  cannot  write  connect- 
edly at  nil.  Forgive  me  all  faults  of  composi- 
tion, for  I  can  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ot  my 
evar-loved  floating  from  the  State  House  —  the 
first  time  my  eves  have  been  gladdened  by  such 
a  sight  for  nearly  a  year.  So  great  is  my  ecstasy, 
1  cannot  sit  still  —  I  cannot  keep  tny  eyes  on  the 
pa^er  —  indeed,  I  cannot  do  anythmg  but  sing, 
whistle,  or  hum  '  Yankee  Doodle,'  *  Hail  Colum- 
bia/ '  The  Star-spanj^lcd  Banner,'  and  feast  my 
eyes  on  those  victorious  colors. 

"  O  grandma !  you  cannot  imagine  our  happi- 
ness at  this  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  pub- 
iio  affairs.  The  morning  that  Fort  Doneison 
surrendered,  there  seemed  to  be  such' an  intense 
feeling  of  bitterness  here  against  the  Union  men  I 
Hhe  papers  (how  little  did  they  imagine  that  that 
would  oe  their  last  issue  !^  came  out  on  that  Sun- 
day morning  ^ith  maledictions  and  threats  the 
most  inhuman  against  them,  saying  that  if  such 
k  fiendish  villain  rcmainecf  in  our  midst,  he  must 
and  should  be  dealt  with  instantly  as  a  traitor  of 
the  deepest  dye.  ' 

"  We  have  had  so  much  to  bear  since  I  wrote 
yo  1 !  My  father  and  brother  have  been  taunted, 
dnecrcd  and  hissed  at,  threatened  by  every  one, 
mitil  endurance  was  becoming  impossible.  But 
nothing  (I  am  so  proud  to  say  it,  and  thank  Ood 
for  it),  nothing  could  make  than  play  the  hjrpo- 


crite.  They  belicTed  the  Federal  cause  was  Jost 
and  right,  and  they  would,  in  spite  of  our  pmrers 
and  tears,  express  theur  opirions  openly,  and  de 
nounco  secession  boldly.  Vft  have  been  warned 
since  Zollicoffer's  death,  thrt  there  was  imminent 
danger  here  for  them;  and  the  hatred  tonards 
Union  men  was  :iecoiiring  so  ir.ense  that  both 
ma  and  I  have  cx^n  in  an  igcny  of  surpenira. 
We  could  nc/t  leave  home,  as  we  never  did,  with- 
0L"«  being  injultnd.  I  bars  had  t>  sit  quietly  by, 
ati  hear  my-  father  and  brother  denounced  at 
traitors.  My  temfier  ia  quick,  and  the  curb  that 
I  have  bcon  obb'ged  to  keep  upon  it  has  been  a 
galling  one  —  indeed,  sometimes  I  have  thought 
all  that  was  ger.ilc  and  wosoidy  in  mf  ^as  turned  ' 
into  bitterness  and  ha<e. 

"  For  my  idcJzed  brclbei  I  aa^'e  fell  more  keen* 
1^  than  :oi  my  thing  else.  He  is  nalarally  sensi- 
tive, and  0  such  delicacy  of  feeling  that  he  has 
suffer*  1  deeplv.  Being  drafted,  he  procured  a 
substit  i^e  J  and,  thoueh  displaying  so  much  moral 
courage,  he  has  been  hissea  at  as  a  cowaM  ever 
since,  until  he  would  vow  to  escape  and  join  tlie 
Federal  army,  and  several  times  endeavored  to 
do  so  ;  but  pa,  discovering  his  plans,  pre  vented 
him  from  it,  by  showing  mm  the  ruin  lie  would 
bring  upon  us  all  by  such  a  step.  The  cloud  was 
lowering  over  us,  growing  darker  a^d  darker  day 
by  day,  and  I  thought  the  silver  lining  never 
would  appear;  but  it  is  here! — even  now  beam- 
ing upon  us  so  brightly  that  we  can  scarcely 
credit  the  reality. 

*<  Can  you  wonder  that,  in  the  state  of  feelirg 
I  was  in  that  Sunday  morning,  dear  grandma, 
when  Tom  knocked  at  the  door,  and  called  out  to 
me  that  Fort  Doneison  was  surrendered,  and  the 
Federal  army  would  soon  be  in  Nashville;  1 1^ 
came  perfectly-  frantic  with  joy  ? 

"  I  ran  screaming  over  the  house,  knocking 
down  chaurs  and  tables,  clapping  my  hands,  and 
shouting  for  Uie  '  Union,'  until  the  children  were 
terrified,  and  ma  and  pa  thought  I  was  delirious ! 
I  rushed  into  the  parlo/  and  Uiundered  '  Yankee 
Doodle '  on  the  piano  in  such  a  manner  as  I  had 
never  done  before.  I  caught  little  Johnny  up  in 
my  arms,  and  held  him  over  the  porch  railing  up 
stairs,  until  he  hurrahed  for  the  Star-spangled 
Banner,  Seward,  Lincoln,  and  McClcllan  1  The 
little  fellow  thought  his  sister  was  gomg  to  kill 
him,  she  looked  so  wild,  and  would  not  come  near 
me  again  for  several  days. 

*' Justin  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings,  Intelli- 
gence came  tliat  Johnston's  army  from  Bowling 
Ureen  had  evacuated  the  place,  and  was  even 
then  passing  on  the  turnpike  .to  Nashville.  Coidd 
it  be  possible  ?  Yes,  indeed  I  Tbere  they  were 
retreathig  most  valiantly.  Grandma,  you  never 
saw  such  a  frightened  set  of  men  I  Tuey  oould 
not  get  over  tlie  river  fast  enough  I  I  never  ba,  if 
the  Southern  army  *  Ood-speed '  but  that  onct. 
and  then  I  did  it  with  my  whole  hearL  May  their 
present  advance  be  successful  even,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  itself  I  ^ 

"If  you  could  ha\9  seen  B.*eckinridge  1  Ui# 
meanest,  the  mcst  downf alien  looking  specimeu 
of  humanity  imagir  able.    T  La  army  .iid  not  stop 
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In  NaihTflle  one  day,  but  went  on  as  swiftly  as 
possible.  The  citisens  here  were  mortified  and 
exasperated  to  the  quick  by  this  surrender.  Floyd 
remained  in  Nashville  a  few  days  after  his  brave 
escape  from  Fort  Donelson.  After  the  army  had 
gene,  and  the  city  had  sent  commissioners  to  sur- 
reiideri  he  had  both  bridges  destroyed,  though  he 
could  give  no  reason  for  it,  and  though  it  was 
against  the  prayers  and  protestations  of  the  citi- 
lens.  lie  is  a  wicked  wretcli.  Is  it  wrong  to 
wish  that  he  may  soon  meet  the  fate  he  deserves  P 
**  It  was  not  until  a  week  after  Donelson's  fall 
thiit  the  Federal  came  in.  AVe,  whose  all  de- 
pended upon  their  speedy  arrival,  had  begun  to 
think  that  they  were  not  coming,  after  all,  and  our 
freedom  was  not  yet  at  hand ;  but  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon^  my  brother  came  in,  the  picture  of  hap- 
piness, with  the  intelligence  that  Buell  would  be 
nere  in  a  few  davs }  that  he  had  ridden  up  and 
met  his  advanced  guard,  and  that  now  at  last  we 
coidd  rejoice.  BucU  came  in  at  night  The 
troops  were  in  perfect  discipline,  and  completely 
aioased  the  poor  duped  people  here  by  their  or- 
derly behavior.  For  the  people  believed  that  the 
soldiers  would  not  stop  till  they  had  murdei-ed  the 
teamen  and  eaten  the  children ;  but  when  it  was 
se^n  that  they  took  nothing  toUhout  pay,  the 

Enople  were  rpjoiced  to  sell,  for  money  of  any 
iua  has  long  been  a  marvellous  sight  here. 

'*  But  O,  grandma,  I  have  not  told  you  what  did 
ms  move  good  than  anything  else  —  the  panic 
heie  on  the  IGth.  Away  flew  the  citizens  without 
iti^pping  for  anything  I  The  brave  city  regiments 
who  on  the  .15th  took  their  stand  on  the  square 
irUh  Andrew  Ewing  at  their  head,  and  vowed  to 
die  there,  fiffhting  evea  against  myriads  of  the 
*barbariaT^«,*  shiuld  they  ever  reach  Nashville, 
heard  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  16th  of  the  tar- 
retider  of  Donelson,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
e^enin^  of  that  same  day,  not  one  of  the  gallant 
determined  braves  was  to  be  found  within  miles 
of  Nashville.  Didn't  I  clap  my  hands  and  shriek 
ftir  joy  when  it  was  told  on  Monday  that  not  one 
editor  remained  in  our  city  I  that  their  wicked 
threats  had  been  published  for  the  last  time  here  P 

**  The  town  is  almost  deserted,  so  many  fami- 
lies have  loft  their  homes,  and  fled,  panic-stricken, 
away.  It  is  so  distressing  to  think  of  the  suffer- 
ings they  have  brought  upon  themselves  so  need- 
lessly. The  Federals  have  interfered  with  no  one 
whatever,  and  have  behaved  much  better  than 
the  rebel  army.  The  Governor  and  Le^lature 
left  the  very  day  Donelson  surrendered.  May 
they  never  return  I  *> 

**  Grandma,  you  will  think  me  a  heartless  girl 
to  write  thus,  and  I  know  it  is  wrong,  but  vou 
would  excuse  me  if  you  knew  what  we  had  to 
oonteAd  with.  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that, 
notwithstanding  our  former  social  position  aud 
popularity  here,  there  is  not  now  one  family  of 
all  our  friends  who  would  cross  our  threshold, 
or  hid  us  welcome  to  theirs.  My  noble  uncle  is 
always  an  exception.  He  and  pa  have  stood 
&nr  ly  together,  enduriiur  the  tempest,  and  noth- 
ing pow  should  eTer  (tivide  us.    Mr. ,  too, 

bu  never  ftdtrred  in  *  it  aUegitnoa.    'SH'hmk  the 


death  of  h's  only  son  was  tild  him,  his  exdana* 
tion  was,  *  Would  to  GM  he  had  died  In  a  nobln 
cause ! ' 

'*  But  I  tremble  whsL  [  think  of  the  pcssibility 
of  a  reverse—  that  the  Clonfuderates  shoJd  evri 
get  back  here.  Tl  er.  60/*  d::om  i3  spoken' —  eitliei 
Bight — beggar  V — or,  re  :Aa)  ling,  death. 

*«0  that  til!  Jnited  Sutes  troops  would  push 
on  WOT'  rapidlj  and  moke  an  end  to  the  rebellion 
while  the  Confederates  are  quakine  with  fear  and 
dismay.    Give  them  no  time  to  rally. 

**  Now  that  (he  roLroad  and  telegraph  will  soon 
be  opened,  we  will  be  again  in  a  civilized  country  { 
and  surely  we  have  cause  to  rejoice,  for  we  have 
been  living  in  utter  darkness  a  long,  weary  time. 
If  you  could  see  my  father  it  would  do  you  good. 
He  looks  happy  again  I  The  gloomy,  sad  brow 
of  two  i^eeks  ago  b  once  more  smoothed  with 
content !  Three  cheers  for  the  sight  of  the  old 
banner  I" 

"  Dabnet,"  the  Colored  Scout.  —  He  was 
emphatically  what  the  old  Southern  advertise- 
ments used  to  call  a  **  smart,  likely  negro  fel- 
low ; "  and  after  he  had  left  his  secesh  master, 
who  lived  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ilappahan- 
nock,  above  Fredericksburg,  General  Hooker 
found  his  minute  and  reliable  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  of 
great  importance  to  him. 

On  one  occasion,  just  before  the  buttle  -jf 
Chancellorsville,  a  scouting  party  hal  aime  in, 
who  reported  a  certain  locality  entirelv  free  of 

the  enemv ;  they  had  talked  with  Mr.  U ,  a 

farmer,  who  saia  there  were  no  Southerners  any- 
where near  him,  and' had  not  been  for  several 
days.  Dabney  heard  the  report  of  the  scouts, 
and  warned  the  General  not  to  believe  a  word  of 
what  they  heard  Mr.  D say. 

**You  must  take  him  just  contrariwise  from 
what  he  talks,"  said  Dabney.  .  **  If  he  says  there 
are  no  rebs  there,  vou  may  be  sure  there  are 
plenty  of  them  all  about,  and  got  their  big  guns 
all  ready." 

But  considerable  faith  was  attached  to  what 
the  scouts  had  reported,  aud  a  force  was  sent  to 
feci  in  tliat  neighborhood,  and  see  what  there 
might  be  there. 

Dabney  went  at  the  head  of  the  oolnmn  as 
pilot,  though  all  the  time  protesting  that,  instead 
of  tflJdng  mat  man  at  his  word,  they  should  be 
prepared  for  the  worst  Dabney  was  well  mount- 
ed, and  felt  no  little  pride  as  he  moved  along,  ct 
the  head  of  a  powerful  column,  over  roads  wmch 
he  had  so  often  trod  with  the  dejected  air  and 
clouded  spirit  of  a  slave. 

*'  I  know  that  man  v^ry  well,'*  he  kept  saying. 
'*  He's  my  olo  mass'r,  and  he's  a  n:an  y(»u  liave' 
to  take  just  contrary  to  what  he  sa}s." 

Soon  the  head  or  the  column  approached  Ute 
locality ;  and,  sure  enough,  the  rebuiH  were  tliere 
in  force,  and  opened  with  a  storm  of  grape  and 
canbter.  The  Union  force  soon  got  guns  in  po- 
sition, and  a  brisk  skirmish  was  soing  on,  in  the 
midst  of  whidi  Dabney's  fine  Ecrse  fell  undet 
,  pieroed  by  a  grape-ihot.   But  ha  waa  act  to 
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be  diimounted  as  eMfly  at  that,  and  while  the 
Bffht  was  (]|uite  lively,  and  his  old  master  was 
fmly  occupied  with  the  stirring  scene,  Dabney 
sb'pped  down  to  the  river,  swam  across,  went  to 
the  stables,  and  taking  the  finest  horse  there, 
mounted  him,  dashed  down  to  the  river,  swnui 
him  across,  and  came  back  to  the  Union  lines, 
h\\  the  time  under  fire,  sayinff,  as  he  rode  up,  "  I 
told  you  you  couldn't  depend  on  what  that  man 
said  about  the  rebs  not  being  there ;  but  never 
mind,  it  has  given  me  a  chance  to  'fiscate  a 
mighty  fine  horse." 

After  that  adventure,  as  he  was  finely  mounted, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  was  shown 
to  be  reliable,  he  was  constantly  employed  ai^  a 
pilot  to  the  scouting  parties. 


PADDY  ON   SAMBO  A8  A  SOLDIER. 

BT  PRrVATB  MILB8  0*REILLT. 

Ata:  ••The  Li>w*Baek€d  Car.'* 

SoMB  tell  us  'tis  a  burning  shanM 

To  make  the  naygurs  fight. 
An'  that  the  thrade  of  bcin'  kilt 

Belongs  but  to  the  white ;  , 

Bat  as  for  me,  upon  my  sowl  I 
So  liberal  are  we  here, . 
'    m  let  Sambo  be  murdered  in  place  cf  myMslf 
On  every  day  in  the  year  ! 
On  every  day  in  the  year,  boys, 

And  every  hour  in  the  day. 
The  right  to  be  kilt  I'U  divide  wid  him. 
An'  divil  a  word  I'll  say. 

In  battle's  wild  commotion 

I  shouldn't  at  all  obiect 
If  Sambo's  body  should  stop  a  bell 

That  was  comin'  for  me  direct ; 
And  the  prod  of  a  Southern  bagnel» 

So  liberal  are  we  here, 
ril  resign,  and  let  Sambo  take  it. 
On  every  day  in  the  year  t 
On  every  day  in  the  year,  bojrs. 

And  wid  none  of  your  nasty  pride, 
All  my  right  in  a  Southern  bagnet  prod 
Wid  Sambo  I'll  divide. 

The  men  who  object  to  Sambo 

Should  take  his  place  and  fight ; 
And  it's  better  to  have  a  naygur's  hue* 

Than  a  liver  that's  wake  an'  white. 
Though  Sambo's  black  as  the  ace  orbpades. 

His  finger  a  thrigger  can  pulU 
And  his  eye  runs  straight  on  the  barrel-sights 
From  under  his  thatch  of  wool  1 
So  hear  me  all,  boys,  darlings,  •— 

Don't  think  I'm  tippin*  you  chaff,  — > 
The  right  to  be  kUt  I'U  divide  wid  him. 
And  give  him  the  largest  half  I 


INCIDENI'8  OF  BuLL  RuN. — The  famous  Sixty- 
ninth  Irish  regiment,  sixteen  hundred  strong, 
who  had  so  much  of  the  hard  digsing  to  perform, 
olaimed  the  honor  of  a  share  in  the  hard  nghting, 
and  led  the  van  of  Tvler'a  attack,  followed  by  the 
8event}'-ninth  (Hiffhlanders)  and  Thirteenth  New 
York  and  Second  Wifconsiuu 


It  was  a  brave  sight— tLat  rush  of  the  Sixty* 
ninth  into  the  death-struffgie  I  "With  such  cheers 
as  those  which  won  the  battles,  in  the  Peninsnla. 
with  a  quick  step  at  first,  and  then  a  double  quiek. 
and  at  lost  i  run.  thev  dashed  Orwcrd,  and  alcog 
tlie  edge  of  Jio  extended  forett  Coots  and  knap- 
sacks were  throtn  to  eilr.er  side,  lliat  nothing 
might  impede  tLeir  n  3rk ;  b.it  we  knew  that  no 
guns  would  slip  frcm  the  hands  cf  tho6e  deter* 
iQined  fellows,  even  if  d)ing  agoniei  were  needed 
to  close  them  with  a  finner  grasp.  As  the  line 
swept  along,  Meagher  gaLoped  towards  the  head, 
crying,  '*  Come  on,  Ikijs  I  you've  got  your  chanoe 
at  last!" 

Colonel  Bartow's  horse  hnd  been  shot  firora 
under  bim.  It  was  observed  that  the  forces  with 
which  his  movement  was  tu  be  supported  had  not 
come  uu.  But  it  was  enough  that^  he  had^  been 
orderea  to  storm  the  battery )  so,  piacinff  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  ne  again 
led  the  charfi:e,  this  time  on  foot,  and  ^Uantly 
encouraging  -his  men  as  they  rushed  on.  The  first 
discharge  from  the  enemy's  guns  killed  the  regi- 
mental color-bearer.  Bartow  immediately  seised 
the  flaff,  and  again  putting  himself  in  the  front, 
dashed  on,  flag  in  hand,  his  voice  ringing  clear 
over«the  battle-fields,  and  sa3ring,  '*  On,  my  boys  1 
we  will  die  rather  than  yield  or  retreat"  And  on 
the  brave  boys  did  go,  and  faster  fiew  the  enemy's 
bullets.  The  fire  was  awfuL  Not  less  than  four 
thousand  muskets  were  pouring  their  fatal  con- 
tents upon  them,  while  the  battery  itself  WM 
dealing  death  on  every  side. 

The  gallant  Eighth  regiment,  which  had  al- 
ready passed  through  the  distressing  ordeal,  again 
rallied,  determined  to  stand  by  Uieir  chivalrie 
Colonel  to  the  last  The  more  fiirious  the  fire, 
the  quicker  became  the  advandnff  step  of  the 
twc  regiments.  At  last,  and  just  when  tney  were 
nearing  the  ^oal  of  their  hopes,  and  almost  in 
the  amis  of  victory,  the  brave  and  noble  Bartow 
was  shot  down,  the  ball  striking  him  in  the  left 
breast.  Just  above  the  heart  Colonel  Bartow  died 
soon  after  he  was  borne  from  the  fiekL  His  last 
words,  as  repeated  to  me,  were:  ''They  bive 
killed  me,  my  brave  boys,  but  never  give  up  the 
ship  —  we'll  whip  them^  yet"    And  so  we  did  I 


Thb  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Rhode  isl- 
and. — -  One  of  the  Rhode  Island  boys  out  on 
picket  near  Yorktown,  Va.,  found'  himself  in  elbee 
proximity  to  one  of  the  enemy's  pirkets,  and, 
after  exchanging  a  few  shots  without  availing 
anything,  they  mutuaU^  agreed  to  cease  and  go 
to  dinner.  ^  "  uhat  regiment  do  you  belong  tor" 
asked  our  inquisitive  Yankee  friend  of  his  neigh- 
bor. *<The  Seventeenth  Georgia"  was  the  re- 
sponse ;  *'  and  what  regiment  do  you  belong  to  ?  ** 
asked  Secesh.  "  The  One  Hundred  Und  Fifth 
Rhode  Island,"  answered  our  Yankee  firiecd.  Be 
cesh  go'^  a  long,  k\T  whistUiand — cvapc  rated. 


Anecdote  jf  Peesident  JiDtcoln. —  \  beu- 
tenar.t,  whom  lebts  coDpeilel  to  leaie  his  ftAhie»- 
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tli«  Uii4  FrMid«ot  Lbeolii^  tiid,  by  reason  of  lib 
CAMiMrfMfiil^  and  winriix'^  dtportawni  utid  int^l- 

fOMmfMiIon  ill  ft  enmlry  regivteiit  }i«  wm  to 
#furtt|ttiir«4  with  ki«  tueceM^  Umi  li«  deemed  ft  a 
dttly  to  \nUntu  tJte  IVeAiiletit  that  he  lielonged 
t0  oiM  of  tlie  oldeH  noble  houiief  in  Germony. 
*  O,  neter  mind  theti''  teid  Mr,  Lincoln  {  ^  you 
wfli  n/it  Ami  thet  to  be  en  ohttecle  to  your  ed- 
feneement^  «_ 

pATfturruiH*  — Orjfheut  C.  Kerr  ievts  ''Pa- 
trfotiftni,  rny  l^'iv,  it  a  ytry  iMmutiful  thing.  The 
•urgtfon  of  a  Wentern  regiment  hoa  onulyzed  a 
fi9fy  nice  caM  of  it»  and  •ix\$  it  U  pcculiiir  to  the 
hefni»pliere*  Jle  tavH  it  iirgt  breaks  out  in  the 
mouth,  and  (Vom  tfience  extends  to  tlie  heart, 
eaushig  tlie  l^art  to  swelL  He  says  it  goes  on 
raging  until  it  readies  the  pocket,  when  it  sud- 
denly dinapiiears,  leaving  the  patient  very  consti- 
Uitlonal  anu  conservative.'' 


t6  and  from  LinuY  prison. 

ar  JOHIf   F.   MILL. 

For  the  sutUfuctlon  of  tha  friends,**!  ihnjt 
giva  a  brief  stutoinonl  of  our  capture,  prison  lilu, 
and  of  tlitt  sscupo  of  three  of  our  meuibcri  from 
thu  iMnvillo  prison,  with  an  account  of  tlioir  safe 
arrival  within  our  Union  linos. 

The  post  niv  ragiment  was  assigned  to,  at  the 

Creut  butllu  or  Oliiokumauga,  on  the  20th  of  ticp- 
nnbur,  tH(U,  was  one  wiiioli  it  rumured  gieut 
euolnass  and  bravery  on  our  pnrt  to  hold  ogain^t 
ihe  hunvy  masi»ea  that  were  i\'om  time  to  time 
)mrh)d  nguliist  us.  It  was  past  the  middlu  of  the 
day  whon  we  were  brought  into  action.  We  had 
iieen  helil  back  in  the  roren(»on  on  the  reserve, 
and,  whun  we  went  into  the  fight,  tho  original  line 
had  become  bniken,  and  was  mlUng  buck  in  con- 
sidorulilo  confUsion.  The  rebels  came  charging 
down  upon  us,  but  our  boys  stood  the  Are  nouly. 
Wu  wouUl  be  ouinpelled  ot  times  to  full  bnck,  but 
we  wouUl  rally  again,  ond  regain  the  gniund  >vo 
hi\d  lout  W«  hud  oi'ders  to  nold  the  ground  to 
the  lust  poKHible  moment,  so  us  to  allow  our  line 
uf  battle  tu  fall  Imck  and  iHKform.  For  over  Hve 
huum  we  kept  three  times  our  number  at  Uiy, 
Aghtlng  th«m  AH)m  behind  trees  and  logs,  and 
lying  down  on  the  gi^und.  Our  anununition 
began  to  Adl  at  last*  and  we  had  to  report  to  the 
oarti'idgo-liuxes  nl'  Uie  slain  for  mm*o,  Htdf  of 
our  men  hud  been  killetl,  wounded,  or  fidlcn  buck 
lu  the  iiHir«  UirkntHis  wns  coming  onj  still  we 
dei|>idi'ed  not  Uenertd  Ci  ranger  had  been  on  tlie 
grmnuL  and  promiHCil  to  send  ua  rUinlorecmenls. 
A  eidumn  of  inilmtry  wu«  seen  at  our  right* 
sdmlivg  ditiKHly  towards  ua,  but  it  was  so  dark 
Uiat  we  could  not  diMcern  Mibo  tbey  were.  At  the 
ikitauce  of  one  hundnsi  yards  our  men  com- 
DHTiwed  &ring  into  tliem,  when  our  Colonel  or- 

«  WHlHsiemiciUUylbrtkeBiilrtralaikOMoTefi- 
ttWU  sftd  a^UlsMi  ia  l^  5olau  Oaatlte. 


dered  oa  to  eea^  tiring,  for  they  were  to»zda. 
At  the  distance,  of  0^y  y^da  cur  Colonel  bailed 
them,  anktng  who  they  irert,  and  they  replied^ 
**  ¥titnA%  i  **  but  b.  \  moment  we  saw  who  they 
were  I  for  they  were  rebelf  coming  at  duu^e 
liayonet  Our  Colonel  hallcoed  out,  *'I  know 
wlio  you  are."  Their  reoel  commander  demanded 
with  an  oath,  ^lio  yen  never  intend  to  sur- 
render? *  to  whijh  Colonel  Carlton  asked,  "Is 
there  a  poKsioilitj  of  an  escape  F "  to  which  the 
rebel  commander  replied :  ^  None,  for  we  have 
our  lines  tlu-owii .  entirely  arounl  you."  With- 
out further  ceremony  we  soon  fcjnd  oureelves 
divested  of  guni  and  cartridge  boxea,  and  under 
guard  by  our  victort — the  Fifty-Fourth  Vir- 
ginia infantry.  Ont  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
of  our  regiment  that  went  into  the  fight,  only 
one  hundred  and  seventv  were  citpturc^  the  re* 
mainder  having  been  eiiner  killed,  wounded,  oi 
straggled  buck  to  the  rear,  early  enough  in  the 
day  to  make  good  their  escape.  Of  commissioned 
ofliccrs  they  got  a  good  sprinkle,  including  Col- 
onel Carlton,  Lieutenant-Cohmel  Glenn,  Captains 
Day,  Barrett,  Adams,  Gatch,  and  Glenn ;  Lieu- 
tenants Edmonson,  Harrison,  Scott,  Baird,  and 
Fairfield,  ond  Assistant-Sui'geon  Purdum. 

We  were  taken  directly  to  the  rear  that  niffht, 
and  pasHcd  directly  over  the  batde-ground  of  Sat- 
ui'dav.  Here  we  noticed  tluit  none  of  the  dead 
had  oecn  interred,  or  even  the  wounded  attended 
to  {  ond  many  a  poor  fellow  cried  piteously  to  us 
for  )ijl)\  There  they  had  been  lying  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  suflcring  from  pairful  wounds,  in  a 
hot  sun,  parching  up  for  want  of  water ;  and  the 
woods  wore  in  Kcveral  places  on  fiie,  threatenuig 
tliem  with  the  most  horrible  death. 

AVo  found  our  captora  very  kind  and, gentle- 
manly to  U9,  doing  evervthing  in  their  power  to 
make  us  feel  happy  and  contented  with  our  lot 
We  acknowledged  to  them  tliut  they  were  victors) 
but  they  said  they  had  nothing  to  boast  of,  for 
they  had  bought  us  at  a  dear  price  of  life  and 
blood. 

Thev  hurried  us  that  night  to  General  Buck- 
ner*s  headquarters,  where  we  rested  about  an 
hour,  and  tlicn  were  sent  on  fartlier  to  the  rear, 
and  it  must  have  been  two  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  they  permitted  us  to  lie  down  and 
sleep  till  sunrise.  We  were  then  marched  to 
Tunnel  IJill.  'Ip^re  we  were  robbed  of  our  knap- 
sacks, gum  blankets,  and  canteens.  The  neit 
day  they  marched  us  to  Dalton,  where,  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  we  took  the  cars  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.  There  the  authorities  and  citiaens  were  very 
saucy  and  inaultini*  to  ua,  calling  us  by  all  kindb 
of  niones  and  askmg  ua :  **  When  ia  old  Rosy 
coming  again  to  Georgia  P  and  how  we  likea 
Chickamuug:u''  But  our  boys  would  give  them 
htdf-a-4loieu  for  six,-  and  ask  them  when  old  Lee 
was  ff^ung  up  into  Pennsylvania  again,  or  how 
they  liked  Gettysburg,  &o.  There  they  robbed 
us  again  of  our  woollen  blinketa,  and  also,  by  an 
order  from  Uowell  Colhy  Provoat  Maraldi,  the) 
took  all  of  our  penknivea,  in  reoliatioi^  the} 
aaid,  for  the  way  the  North  had  serrad  JcLa  Xoc^ 
gaaand  hia  men. 
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ihne  we  were  put  nbotrd  the  cars  again,  and 
after  six  days'  and  nights'  travel,  found  our- 
selves in  the  rebel  capital,  and  shortly  afterwards 
inmates  of  one  of  tne  Libbv  prisons,  known  as 
\hn  warehouse  of  Crew  &  Pcmberton,  tobacco- 
nfACs.  I1ic  building  WAS  a  sub.stantiul  brick,  four 
^1  ^rif^  high.  In  this  they  thrust  twenty-one  hun- 
{ri^d  of  us.  There  were  seven  rooms  of  about 
hriy  by  one  hundred  feet,  with  three  hundred 
men  to  each  room.  There,  almost  crowded  to 
'death,  commenced  a  life.thnt  will  be  forevbr  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds  i  and  I  am  fearful  tliat 
some  of  us  will  have  the  effects  of  that  prison 
life  so  impressed  into  our  systems  that  it  will  hur- 
ry us  to  our  graves.  The  horrors  of  those  pris- 
ons I  will  leave  fur  future  historians  to  paint ; 
but  I  will  attempt,  in  my  plain  and  simple  style, 
to  bring  a  few  items  to  the  public  gaze  —  now 
while  humanity,  choritv,  and  Christianity  are  the 
boast  of  the  great  Southern  Confederacy. 
,  The  iirat  day  afler  we  had  Ixien  thruxt  into  this 
modem  bastile,  a  rebel  officer  by  the  name  of  Cap- 
t'lin  Turner  cnme  in  and  had  us  all  drawn  up  into 
lines,  and  there  we  had  to  stand  under  guard. 
He  then  proceeded  to  tell  us  that  wo  had  to  give 
up  all  our  greenbacks.  lie  aaid  that  he  htul  a 
book  tliere  in  which  he  would  enter  our  names, 
company,  and  regiment,  and  the  amount,  and 
that  when  we  left  the  prison,  exchanged  or  pa- 
roled, we  would  have  all  our  money  refunded  to 
us )  and  moreover,  if  we  refused  to  give  our  mon- 
ey up  thus  voluntarily,  we  should  be  eearched, 
and  all  monays  and  valunbles  found  about  us 
would  lie  conuscatcd.  AVe  saw  the  dilemma  we 
were  in,  and  concluded  that  we  would  take  the 
matter  as  cosy  as  irassible,  swearing  vengeance 
would  be  ours  some  day.  The  boys  were  thus 
robbed^  of  several  thousand  dollars,  and  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  that  they  will  ever  see  one  cent 
vf  it  again. 

We  were  abo  robbed  of  almost  everything 
else  we  had,  save  the  clothes  on  our  backs,  and 
they  were  poor  and  thin,  for  we  had  worn  them 
for  the  Inst  eight  months  (not  having  drawn  our 
winter  suits' yet).  Some  had  no  shirts,  others  no 
blouses,  some  barefooted,  otliers  bareheaded, 
and  our  pnnts  nil  full  of  holes.  With  this  thin 
clothing,  and  no  blankets,  we  were  compelled  to 
stretch  ourselves  upon  the  hard  floor  to  sleep  and 
rest,  and  that  too  m  rooms  where  there  was  not 
the  least  si>ark  of  fire.  You  may  have  some  idea 
of  our  sufiering  at  that  season  of  the  year ;  but 
your  imaginations  can  never  realize  the  true  state 
of  things.  To  say  we  slept  would  only  bo  in 
imagination,  for  I  am  confident  of  myself  tliat  I 
never  enjoyed  a  nap  of  over  half  an  hour*s  du- 
ration at  one  time  during  my  whole  stay  in  prison. 
And  when  we  slept,  it  was  nothing  but  a  doze, 
filled  with  pleasant  dreams  of  h^me  and  friends, 
of  well-spread  tables  and  inviting  victuals.  I 
have  often  awoke,  catching  myselr  in  the  very 
act  of  feeling  for  the  bed  covering  i  and  then  im- 
•gine  my  feelings,  when  I  found  myself  disap- 
pointed and  compelled  to  lie  there  shivering. 
Our  bones  would  become  so  sore  that  we  were 
eompelled  to  be  turning  from  side  to  side  the 


whole  night  long.  Through  the  ooldoess  of  the 
room,  and  the  hardness  of  the  floor,  we  wotdd 
often  be  compelled  to  get  up  in  the  night  and 
walk  up  and  down  the  ro4>m  ix>  keip  ourselves 
worm.  And  I  have  seen  at  the  hour  of  midnight 
one  third  of  the  men  in  the  room  pacing  tre 
floors  to  and  fro,  sc  as  to  pass  off  the  long,  weary 
ho:;rs  of  the  night  Uuw  many  a  poor  sufieiet 
in  after  life  will  trace  back  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
ease to  seeds  sown  in  ihih  col  1,  desolate  priscm  I 

But  the  darkest  part  of  oiy  story  remauis  yet 
to  be  told.  Man  may  mmer  with  oold,  pass 
through  incredible  hardshins,  endur^  fatigue,  and 
never  murmur  —  but  let  nunger  prey  upon  his 
vituls,  and  he  becomes  mad,  frantic,  and  raving. 
He  loses  all  patience,  humanity,  and  sympathy 
for  others,  ana  will  then  stoop  to  acts  which  he 
would  at  other  times  have  shunned  with  disdain. 

At  first,  our  daily  allowance  was  one  half 
pound  of  bread  per  day,  and  two  ounces  of  taint- 
ed beef,  and  that  without  salC  I  do  not  remem- 
ber of  our  ever  getting  any  firesh  meat  all  the 
time  we  were  there.  It  generally  was  so  bad 
that  we  could  smell  it  a^  soon  as  it  was  brought 
into  the  room.  At  times  we  had  some  bacon  is- 
sued to  us,  and  it  was  strong,  old,  and  muggot- 
caten,  looking  like  a  honey-comb,  it  havuig  Men 
saved  and  cured  witli  ashes  and  saltpetre,  and  the 
meat  then  h^d  a  slimy  look,  like  sod  soap.  At 
hmt  we  got  some  kind  of  meat  we  could  not  fairly 
account  for.  It  was  neither  beef,  pork,  mutton, 
veal,  nor  venison.  It  was  a  toughi  lean,  black- 
looking  kind  of  flesh;  and  it  was  the  decided 
opinion  of  oil  tliat  it  was  mtde  meat.  Hard  as  it 
was,  we  were  verv  thankful  to  get  even  that. 
From  off  this  mingled  lot  of  corrupted  flesh  they 
would  furnish  us  a  pint  of  sodp.  No,. I. will  not 
class  it  with  that  much-favored  dish «- it  was 
mere  dish  slop. 

You  may  ask  if  we  relished  this,  and  that  with* 
out  salt  Yes,  the  crumbs  that  fuU  from  your  ta- 
ble, and  the  slop  of  your  swill-tubs,  could  be 
eaten  there  without  asking  any  questions.  At 
last,  meat  was  entirely  **  played  out"  and  then  for 
two  days  we  got  one  gill  of  rice,  and  then  one  day 
we  got  two  sweet  potatoes,  and  then  at  last  had 
nothing  but  bread  alone,  and  that  from  half  a  pottnc) 
hod  been  also  reduced  to  a  small  corn  *'  dodger,' 
about  the  size  of  a  saucer,  and  hard  encogo  to 
knock  a  negro  down,  and  so  strong  with  ahun  — 
instead  of  salt  —  as  to  fairly  bum  our  throats.  We 
became  so  starved  at  last  that  we  fell  upon  aomv 
bran  tliat  we  found  in  a  cellar  under  our  prijM>n. 
Of  this  we  helped  ourselves  freely.  Wa  gener- 
ally managed  it  so  as  to  keep  a  good  supply  of 
this  stuff  ^n  hand.  We  took  the  dry  bran  anr) 
put  it  in  our  tin  cups,  and  then  poured  enough 
water  upon  it  to  mix  it  into  a  dough,  and  of  thi^ 
we  ate  Ireely  j  and  to  Satisfy  hunge**  we  thougbi 
it  answered  remarkably  welL  It  looked  distress 
ingk  to  see  us  eating  this  weak  diet  with  our  fin 
gers,  relishing  it  al  if  it  was  food  supplied  fl^cii 
a  king's  table. 

We  were  also  compeied  by  starvation  to  sc) 
the  guards  a&  of  oui  jewelry,  including  ou 
watches,  gold  pens  and  hoHerij  ftiiger-ringSi  an' 
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pooket>booki  I  and  some  e^en  told  the  slioes 
mm  off  their  foot,  for  a  tmall  pittance  to  keep 
•out  and  body  together.  Starvation  caused  us  to 
resort  to  a  great  manv  means  to  procure  the  ne- 
cessaries 01  life  I  and  although  we  were  closely 
confined,  and  strictly  guarded,  we  often  played 
off  some  pretty  sharp  jokes  and  tricks  on  the 
Soutlioru  Confederacy. 

Some  of  the  boys,  that  had  smuggled  some 
money  through,  would  take  one-dollar  bills 
(greenbacks),  and  have  them  altered  to  tens. 
These  they  would  take,  ofter  night,  and  pass  off  on 
the  guards  for  bread  and  tobacco.  And  I  know  of 
one  instance  where  one  of  our  new  copper  cents 
was  ])asscd  off  for  a  two  and  a  half  gold  dollar 
nieds.  This  may  look  too  much  like  roguery ) 
out  what  will  not  a  man  do  before  he  will  starve  ? 
All  of  our  trading  had  to  be  done  oiler  dark,  for 
the  guards  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  us.  They 
even  had  orders  to  shoot  us,  if  we  even  put  our 
lieads  out  of  the  wihdows.  But  after  dark,  when 
there  was  no  rebel  ofiicer  near,  we  could  approach 
the  guard,  and  trade  freely ;  but  ere  thu  time» 
their  trading  times  are.over,  for  their  resources 
have  lonff  ago  foiled. 

There  is  one  joke  that  we  played  off  on  the 
rebel  authorities  that  I  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion. It  looks  like  a  gigantic  thing,  but  it  can 
ho  well  vouched  for  by  hundreds  of  prisoners. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  stealing  a  great  Quantity 
of  sugar  and  salt  in  the  rebel  ca))itul.  We  hod 
t  lorge  oullnr  under  our  prison,  and  it  wos  strong- 
ly locked  and  bolted  i  and  we  soon  mistrusted 
that  there  might  be  something  under  there  tliat 
we  could  use  to  advantage.  .  So  we  went  to  work 
and  cut  a  hole  through  the  lower  floor,  and  let 
ourselves  down  into  the  cellar  afler  night.  And, 
lo  1  there  we  found  it  filled  with  sugar  and  solt. 
Wo  made  doily  draws  upon  it  for  a  week,  until 
the  authorities  found  it  out,  when  tlicy  cut  off  our 
supplies  by  removing  their  commissariat.  You 
may  judge  we  lived  upon  the  "  fut  of  the  land  " 
for  one  week,  if  we  did  sufi'er  for  it  afterwords. 
The  joke  was  a  good  one,  and  the  rebels  felt 
completely  sold  over  it.  By  a  statement,  shortly 
aflemrards,  in  the  '*  i>i>/>a/c/<,"  they  called  us 
**  gray  rats,  that  had  du^  a  hole  into  their  cellar, 
and  carried  off  over  nine  ^thousand  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  thirty-five  hundred  pounds  of  salt" 
Upon  this  I  need  add  no  comments,  for  every 
one  will  say,  **  Well  done." 

We  had  no  regular  prison  rules,  only  wKat  we 
made  of  our  own.  We  drew  rations  only  once  a 
day;  sometimes  that  would  be  at  nine  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  then  sometimes  not  until  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  'lliat  was  indeed  a  long  time  to  fast, 
but  we  had  to  bear  it  all  with  patience.  We 
would  always  be  so  hungry  that  we  would  devour 
it  all  at  one  meal,  and  then  be  compelled  to  eo 
iwenty-fbur  hours  without  tasting  another  nivutn- 
f  ;il  of  (tied. 

Amklst  all  our  suffiering  w«  bad  also  another 
rw«Y  to  contend  against  —  that  was  the  vermin. 
\Vt  Mou  became  so  covered  with  these  living 
.,*c«sAaita  ihmi  it  took  several  hours  of  our  daily 
•li^  %a  nA  g«rteh«p  of  them.    It  was  to  me  an 


undesired  iob,  but  I  Vad  to  do  it,  or  be  literallv 
eutcn  up  olive.  This  mav  look,  in  some  peopled 
eyes,  like  laziness  or  negligence  on  our  {Mtrt  to  get 
so,  but  I  will  defy  any  person  to  be  put  a  lea 
weeks  in  prison  without  getting  so  infested. 

It  always  oppeored  to  me  Uiat  the  rebel  au- 
thorities ti'ied  to  moke  our  sojourn  with  them  as 
miserable  as  they  possibly  could.  Tliey  wculd 
agree  to  no  terms  of  a  parole  or  ctchonge.  It 
appeared  as  if  they  intended  to  kei.)!  us  there  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  us,  and  lo  kill  usi  all 
inch  bv  inch.  We  never  could  receive  a  civil  an- 
swer from  the  authorities  to  any  question  we 
might  ask  them.  W^hen  we  would  ask  them  for 
bread,  they  would  threaten  to  give  us  lead.  Ev- 
ery sentence  would  be  accompanied  with  an  oath 
and  epitheUt  of  abuse,  calling  us  invaders,  ne^ro 
stealers,  Lincoln  hirelings,  &c.,  saying  we  were  get* 
ting  better  treatment  than  we  deserved.  Of  the 
soldiers  that  guarded  us,  we  have  no  complaint  to 
make.  They  treated  us  with  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
manity and  respecL  They  wouhl  run  gi-cat  risks 
to  try  to  accommodate  us,  and  often  made  them- 
selves liable  to  the  severest  punishment  in  trying 
to  smuggle  us  in  a  little  bread,  tobacco,  or  some 
newspapers. 

I  talked  mth  a  great  many  of  them,  who  said 
they  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  that  they  hod  not 
the  least  hope  of  r  iccess.  And  a  great  many  told 
me  that  they  h  ew  they  were  fighting  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  contrary  to  their  own  principles  j 
thev  had  not  gone  voluntarily,  having  been  con- 
scripted ;  and  they  said  if  they  ever  got  near 
enough  to  some  oi  our  armies,  they  were  going 
across  the  lines.  I  con  truthfully  say,  thiit  one 
third  of  the  soldiers  that  guarded  us  were  good 
Union  men,  but  hod  been  dragged  uito  the  rebel 
ranks,  and  were  too  fearful  to  moke  an  attempt 
to  escape.  They  knew  tlieir  doom,  if  caught  at- 
tempting to  escape  to  our  lineSi  would  bo  deatlu 
The  guards  acknowledged  also  to  us,  that  they 
were  also  in  nearly  a  starving  condition.  They 
drew  the  some  quality  of  rations  that  we  did,  only 
a  little  more.  The  inhabitants  of  Bichmond 
showed  signs  of  being  in  a  star\'ing  condition. 

Iff  the  month  of  October  there  were  two  bread 
riots  in  the  city.  The  women  collected  together 
in  masses,  and  proceeding  to  the  rebel  commissa- 
ries, burst  o|)en  the  doors,  and  helped  themselves. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  thousands  of 
helplesH  families  in  the  South  in  as  bad  a  condi- 
tion as  our  own  Union  prisoners. 

A  rebel  soldier's  pay  is  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  dollars  per  year  {  now  un  this  small 
sum,  how  is  he  to  supiiort  a  family,  where  every- 
thing is  selling  at  suali  extravagant  prices ?  Flour 
at  one  hundred  dollars  per  barrel,  corn  ten  dol- 
lars per  bushel,  pork  two  dollars  \\er  pound,  ealico 
twelve  dollars  per  yanl,  and  cotton  five  dollan, 
and  wool  ten  dollars  per  pound.  Imagine,  ye 
Northern  sympatliiiers,  the  fruits  that  follow  a 
rebellious  people,  and  you  will  soon  come  to  1  he 
conclusion  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
{lard.  Of  the  two  most  horrible  prisons  in  Rich- 
mond, we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  but  little. 
One  is  BcUe  Island,  said  to  be  a  dreary,  iUidjr 
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bltak  place.  On  it  m  ffenerallj  put  our  Eastern 
troops,  whom  the  rebels  nave  a  fpreuter  hatred  for 
than  Western  troops.  Tlie  suffering  on  that 
island  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  picture.  If  you 
could  see  some  of  those  miserable  prisoners  there, 
in  their  tattered  clothing,  and  with  dejected  coun- 
tenances, on  a  cold,  bleak  morning  in  November, 
tiovering  over  some  smouldering  embers,  it  would 
ni€lt  the  hardest  heart  with  compassion.  Castle 
Thunder  is  also  another  prison  of  considerable 
note,  lliere  they  put  their  own  deserters  and 
criminals,  and  also  our  own  incorrigible  "Yan- 
kees **  that  they  cannot  so  easily  manage  in  the 
Libby  prisons.^  The  treatment  and  fare  in  Castle 
Thunder  are  said  to  be  worse  than  were  ever  known 
in  any  half-civilized  nation  on  the  globe.  There 
are  said  to  be  men  within  that  prison  who  have 
not  a  fKirticle  of  clothing,  and  have  for  their  beds 
piles  oF  saw-dust,  in  which  they  nestle  down  to- 
gether like  hoffs.  They  are  there  denied  all  priv- 
ileges of  contort  ^  no  lights,  or  water  to  wash 
with,  just  ozdy  a  little  food,  barely  to  sustain  na- 
ture. 

They  had  alto  three  large  hospitals  filled  with 
our  sick  soldicrB.  lliese  were  said  to  be  most 
horrible  places.  The  accommodations  and  treat- 
ment were  nothing  better  than  what  we  received 
at  the  prisons.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  have 
died  in  these  filthy  pens,  who  woidd  this  day  have 
been  living  if  they  nad  been  under  the  hands  of 
humane  nurses,  and  at  a  place  where  they  could 
have  received  good  healthy  nourishment  and 
proper  remedies.  We  had  a  surgeon,  who  made 
a  call  once  a  day  at  our  rooms,  would  make  a 
nhort  examination  of  our  sick,  but  would  gen- 
rally  go  off  without  givipg  them  any  medicine, 
making  the  excuse  that  he  nad  none  of  the  proper 
kind.  A  man  would  have  to  get  almost  helpless 
before  Ihev  would  remove  him  to  the  hospital, 
and  ]}robably  when  he  got  there  he  would  not 
survive  more  than  a  day  or  so,  and  then  he  would 
pass  away  from  his  troubles  here  to  his  final  rest 

The  number  of  Union  prisoners  in  Rir  hmond, 
at  the  d:ite  of  November  1*3,  was  about  thir- 
teen thousand ;  something  near  one  thousand 
of  these  weie  officers,  and  they  were  confined  in 
what  Is  known  as  Old  Libby,  tlie  same  building 
they  used  when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  'Ip 
Belle  Island  all  of  the  prisoners  from  the  Pb^ 
raao  are  sent.  They  number  now  about  five 
thousand,  and  some  of  them  have  been  there  ever 
since  the  buttle  of  Oettysburg. 

Our  Western  troops  are  nil  put  in  large  tobacco 
factories,  which  could  be  made  comfortable  if  they 
would  only  give  them  good  clothes  and  blankets, 
and  furnish  them  with  plenty  of  fuel. 

At.  times  great  excitement  would  prevail  in  the 
city.  Every  time  General  Meade  would  make  a 
movement  towards  the  rebel  capital,  we  would 
notice  it  by  a  great  bustle  on  the  streets.  And 
at  times  I  thought  they  were  fearful,  also,  of  the 
prisoners,  for  it  had  more  than  once  been  whis- 
pered around  that  we  were  all  going  to  moke  a 
general  outbreak,  fire  the  city,  and  make  our  es- 
cape. The  thing  could  have  bieen  once  easily  done 
If  we  could  only  have  had  o  littk  help  firom  cutside. 
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There  were  few  troops  in  tbs  dty.  We  were 
guarded  principally  by  artillerymen  from  the  fior- 
tifications. 

As  for  the  rebel  currency,  it  is  notbing  tml 
mere  trash)  the  whole  country  is  cverflowin| 
with  it  The  rich  are  putting  it  all  off  on  the 
poor,  buying  up  tlieir  stock  and  grain  at  extrav- 
agant price  I ;  so  that  when  their  rotten  Confeder- 
acy goes  dcwn,  the  poor  dv  js  will  have  the  worth- 
less pictures  on  hand,  an'l  tLey  will  only  be  woith 
about  two  cents  per  pound  '^the  price  of  rags), 
and  the  rich  will  hive  all  the  produce.  But  1 
think  they  will  not  have  their  own  way  much 
longer.  Uncle  3am  wiU  loon  go  down  amongst 
them ;  and  I  judge  then  'ne  whole  drama  will  oe 
changed,  the  oppresecd  and  downtrodden  will 
arise  and  shake  off  tlieir  ihackles,  and  be  made 
once  more  to  rejoice  u&der  our  old  banner  of 
freedom. 

Friday,  Novemler  13.  —  This  morning  we 
were  aroused  an  hiur  before  daylight,  by  the 
guards,  witli  orders  to  prepare  to  move  immedi- 
ate4y.  Great  hilarity  exbted  among  the  boys 
and  we  were  making  great  calculations  on  s 
speedy  trip  around  to  the  North,  where  we  would 
get  plenty  to  eat,  and  meet  once  again  with  the 
loved  ones  at  home.  But  our  bright  hopes  were 
soon  blasted,  and  we  were  made  to  feel  mere 
despairing,  when  we  learned  that  our  removal 
was  to  another  prison.  They  issued  to  us  that 
niornmg  a  small  loaf  of  com  bread,  weighing 
about  ten  ounces.  We  all  considered  that  U  waa 
intended  for  our  breakfast  $  so  we  ate  it  all,  they 
promising  us  that  they  were  going  to  take  as  to 
a  place  where  we  would  get  plenty  to  eat,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  supper  ready  for  us  on 
our  arrival  that  evening  at  Danville,  N.  C,  our 
destined  place.-  The  sun  was  just  pooping  up 
from  behind  the  eastern  fortifications  of  Uie  capi- 
tal ofllebeldom  when  we  bade  adieu  to  the  laboy 
prisons,  and  soon  found  ourselves  safely  stored 
away  in  box  cars,  and  rollingalong  at  the  speed 
of  eleven  miles  per  hour.  We  arrived  safe  at 
Danville  that  night,  by  eight  o'clock  P.  M.,  and; 
were  soon  incarcerated  in  another  ''Tobaooo^ 
Prison.**  Danville  is  south-west  of  Hichmond^ 
distance  one  hundred  and  fbrty miles,  and  is  lo- 
cated on  the  south  bank  of  l)an  Biver,  a  tribu* 
tary  of  the  Roanoke.  It  contains  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  with  some  pretty 
snug  buildings,  and  is  in  one  of  the  best  tobacco 
regions  in  the  State.  It  also  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad.  Our  prison 
there  was  another  brick  building,  forty  by  sixty 
feet,  and  three  stories  high  i  and  our  train  load 
of  seven  hundred  prisoners  filled  the  buildiug  full 
enough  to  be  comfortable.  But  to  pur  oisap* 
pointment  (and  not  much  either,  for  we  had  lost 
all  faith  in  their  promises),  we  had  to  lie  down  to 
sleep  without  anything  to  eat  But  such  thingi 
w^  bad  got  so  used  to  that  we  acquiesced  wiui- 
out  a  murmur.     ' 

Saturday,  November  14. — Daylight  caoM, 
but  nothing  to  eat  Noon  came,  but  still  no 
food.  Night  came,  and  nothing  yet  No  won* 
der  we  looked  up  some  desperate  effort  to  better 
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Mff  fiffufHIiFTf  TIkmmIiIs  Ittd  bem  in  bj  liesd, 
finoM  the  tiBie  I  had  hem  m  Ukhj  ooe  wedk,  to 
nahe  inr  etetpe  if  the  thing  was  in  anr  way  poa- 
fihki  I  had  ereo  fi;lt  worry  that  I  had  let  ao 
maitj  oppcMtitnitiea  alio,  when  thej  were  bring- 
in|(  na  to  Richmond^  wuicli  I  eould  have  done  a 
tiuidred  timea^  from  the  careleaaneaa  of  onr 
guudiL  While  in  Jiichoiond,  it  waa  continually 
upon  my  mind,  but  the  thing  looked  like  an  im- 
|K»aaibiht]r  there.  Pr<^bly  I  could  have  got  out 
of  the  pnaon,  but  I  nerer  could  get  out  of  the 
etty,  and  paaa  their  line  of  pickeu  and  fortiftca- 
tioffia.  we  alao  thooght  of  making  the  attempt 
wlien  we  run  down  on  the  cara  to  DanTiUe,  but 
before  dark  aet  in  they  came  around  and  locked 
ua  all  aa&  up  in  tlie  cara.  The  iSrtt  thing  I  did 
on  that  morning,  when  I  got  up,  waa  to  take  a 
general  aunrev  of  the  place,  and  see  what  the 

Goapect  waa  wr  making  an  eacape.  I  aaw  thi.igs 
sked  pretty  favorable  {  and  I  aeon  found  an 
accomplice  in  tlie  Sergeant-Major  of  the  Nine- 
teenth ftegulara,  a  brave  and  daahing  young 
man* 

We  two  pnt  our  heada  together,  and  laid  a 
achcme  for  making  a  general  outbreak,  by  burst- 
ing open  all  three  of  our  priaon  doors,  overpow- 
eiing  the  guards,  capturing  the  town,  destroying 
the  railroad  bridge  across  Dan  River,  cutting  the 
telegraph,  destropng  all  tlte  commissary  stores, 
securing  all  tlie  arms  and  hones  that  we  could,  and 
then  making  all  speed  for  the  mountains.  'Vhe 
wliole  tiling  couUl  nave  been  easilv  effected,  for  we 
were  seven  hundred  strong  in  tne  building,  and 
there  were  seven  hundred  more  ezjiected  about 
sight  o'clock  that  night,  and  that,  then,  would  make 
a  considerable  force.  The  rebels  had  not  more 
than  one  hundred  soldiers  there,  and  no  more 
troops  nearer  than  Richmond,  and  tliey  had  only 
nine  on  duty  ot  a  time.  When  night  came,  it 
set  in  dark  and  rainy,  and  guards  that  were  not 
on  duty  were  rambling  about  the  town.  We  hud 
selected  the  time  when  the  cars  would  come  in 
to  make  the  move.  We  were  to  divide  into  three 
souads.  One  was  to  capture  the  guards  as  qui- 
stly  as  positibltf,  and  then  go  to  theii*  headquar- 
ters andf  pick  up  all  there,  and  then  break  out 
into  the  town,  and  take  and  dostro^r  everything 
valuable.  We  hud  assigned  for  tliis  four  hun- 
dred men.  Then  two  hundred  more  were  to 
make  for  the  roilrond  bridge,  and  bum  it,  and 
then  one  hundred  were  to  go  to  the  telegraph  oiHce 
and  demolish  it.  We  were  then  to  burn  the  en- 
tire train,  depot  buildings,  &c.  i  and  then,  as  soon 
as  we  ooukl  mount  and  arm  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  men,  we  were  to  start  them  off  to  the 
Bast  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad  to  cut  the 
telegraph,  ond  de strov  the  track  by  burning  some 
brieves  at  and  near  buleui,  in  Rounoko  County,  a 
distuuco  of  iixty  miles,  which  tlicy  could  muke 
in  twelve  houm  {  ond  then  fur  them  to  go  on  and 
noUiy  our  forces  in  AVcstern  Virginia  to  come  to 
our  sssiNtance,  and  meet  us  in  tlie  mountains. 

AAer  having  everything  completed,  we  set  to 
work  to  talk  with  the  men,  and  to  enlist  every 
one  in  the  enterprise.  We  hibored  hard  ana 
fsitliMly  that  day  among  the  men,  and  oould 


QtAy  pet  sixty  men  out  of  aereo  hundred  to  g^ 
into  iL  They  aaid  they  would  not  go  out  if  wr 
threw  the  doora  wide  open.  They  weiv  ao  wwk 
and  ieeblefrom  their  aufTeringa  for  want  of  doti^f 
and  food  that  f(iey  eouVd  never  reach  oar  Itnob. 
and  were  certain  we  wo  ild  be  captured ;  and  thea 
they  judged  we  would  all  have  to  Ciire  hmdei 
than  ever.^  Thia  might  have  been  the  ease,  l>at 
I  viewed  it  in  a  diOerent  light ;  for  to  remjiin 
there  much  longer  would  be  death,  and  it  could 
not  be  worse  tlian  death  '.9  make  the  attempt. 
So  when  we  found  cut  tb«:  we  coidd  not  effect  a 
geneial  stampede,  ee  concluded  that  it  would  be 
the  best  policy  to  get  out  as  socrttly  aa  pooaibb, 
and  pet  aa  far  away  at  we  could  before  the  an* 
thontiej  would  fir  d  it  cuL  After  dark  we  went 
to  work  and  cut  a  hole  through  the  fence.  It 
was  a  pine  board  one  jich  tluck  and  one  fool 
broad ;  we  cut  it  cff  ali  iUt  eighteen  uicfaea  from 
the  ground*  It  was  done  with  an  old  table  knife 
that  had  been  broken  off  two  inches  ahorL  It 
was  not  more  than  the  work  of  half  an  hour, 
and  all  was  ready ;  but  we  waited  so  aa  to  let  tlie 
people  in  town  settle  down.  About  half  paHt 
seven  o'clock  we  commenced  going  out  in  small 
s(|uads  of  three  and  four  men.  We  had  to  pees 
within  ten  feet  of  one  of  their  guards,  but  he  did 
not  appear  to  pay  any  attention  to  us.  I  shoiiM 
judge  he  was  a  good  Union  man,  or  well  bnbt!il, 
and  how  it  turned  out  with  liim  I  have  never 
learned.  A  little  before  eight  o'clock  three  of  v%, 
Sergeant  Solomon  Stookey,  Corporal  Henry 
Thompson,  and  myself,  all  l>eing  members  of  the 
same  company,  started,  and  in  a  moment  wo^e 
through  the  orifice  and  once  more  in  free  air. 

Wo  knew  we  had  undertaken  a  very  hazardor.s 
enterprise — but  it  was  life  or  death.  We  had 
not  tasted  any  food  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  were 
almost  frantic  with  hunger.  As  soon  as  we  found 
ourselves  safely  out,  we  made  for  the  iMinks  of 
the  river,  dinlant  about  fifty  yards.  By  the  time 
we  reached  the  river  we  heard  the  guards  cr)'ing 
the  rounds  cf  the  night,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
(^ard  that  we  passed,  we  distinctly  heard  him 
halloo  out,  *'Po8t  number  lune,  eight  o'clock, 
and  all's  well."  I  could  not  help  laughing  to  my- 
self, ond  thought,  '*  Old  soldier,  you  did  not  tell 
tlie  truth  that  time." 

%Ve  bunied  up  the  river  bank  on  a  fast  run, 
but  as  it  was  raining  and  the  j^round  slippery,  1 
fell  down  almost  every  rod,  benig  weak  and  ez- 
liausted ;  but  mv  two  comrades  would  hurry  me 
along.  About  naif  a  mile  from  the  prison  we 
came  to  a  small  meadow,  and  found  in  it  a  per- 
simmon tree;  wo  pitched  into  it  and  ate  over 
one  pint  of  the  fruit  apiece,  and  I  thought  tl^oj^ 
did  us  a  great  deal  of  good  by  giving  us  strength. 
We  could  have  cuten  a  great  many  more,  but  I 
urged  the  bovs  on,  for  we  were  not  yet  out  i  f 
sight  of  the  fights  of  the  town.  I  had  been  st  • 
lected  as  the  guide,  and  it  was  my  intention  to 
take  a  north-west  course,  as  anything  between 
north  and  west  would  bring  us  into  oui  licfis  at 
some  place  in  Western  Virginia. 

My  first  object  was  t  >  get  acrcss  Dan  River  as 
qu'wk  as  potiible  for  I  krew  oui  eaoape  would  be 
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foond  oat,  tnd  they  wcmld  hotly  purtue  U8»  and 
that  all  ferriea  would  soon  be  guarded  for  the 
piiqMse  of  recapturing  us.  We  made  up  the 
ri  f  er  ai  fait  as  we  could  travel,  reaching  wnat  is 
ktown  as  Wilson's  Ferry.  Tliero  the  Danville 
Pike  CTosscs,  going  to  the  Hluo  llidgc.  There 
we  worked  for  two  hours,  trying  to  break  the 
j'jcks  or  draw  the  staple,  but  could  not  effect 
anything.  We  felt  a  great  interest  in  getting  the 
boat  loose  for  the  purpose  of  crossing,  and  als  o 
of  setting  the  ferry  l)oat  afloat  so  as  to  retard 
our  pursuers.  Finding  all  our  efforts  fruitless, 
we  abandoned  it  and  moved  up  the  river  about 
three  miles,  and  as  it  was  raining  very  hard  and 
dark,  we  became  so  exhausted  that  we  could  not 
proceed  any  farther.  We  lay  down  in  a  pine 
thicket  to  rest,  but  there  was  no  rest  for  us.  We 
were  so  famished,  and  the  weather  so  wet  and 
cold,  that  hope  almost  fled.  There  was  Dan  River 
we  must  cross  earlv  in  the  morning  if  we  had  to 
swim.  Delay  would  be  dangerous.  The  whole 
thing  kept  my  mind  excited  so  that  I  oould  not 
rest 

Sunday,  November  15.  —  We  felt  very  blue  this 
morning,  but  by  daylight  we  were  up  and  ofL 
We  prncccdcd  right  up  tlio  banks  of  the  river, 
gathering  some  raw  corn  and  ttirnips  to  subsist 
on«  We  had  not  gone  very  far  untu  we  found  a 
canoe  tied  up  to  a  tree,  ana  half  full  of  water. 
We  went  to  work  and  soon  had  it  baled  out,  and 
with  a  piece  of  a  root  for  a  paddle,  we  managed  to 
get  across,  the  canoe  turning  around  some  half 
•  dozen  times  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  As 
loon  as  we  were  safely  across,  we  "broke  for 
timlier,"  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  as  we 
were  going  out  of  a  ravine  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
we  espied  three  armed  men  in  advance  of  us. 
Two  of  them  were  on  horseback,  and  they  had  a 
kind  of  on  ugly  look.  We  oidered  a  retreat, 
and  fell  back  half  a  mile  unobserved  by  them, 
hid  ourselves  in  some  thick  undergrowth,  consid- 
ering that  it  would  not  be  best  to  travel  iu  the 
daylight  We  lay  by  the  balance  of  the  day  and 
slept  some,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  get  dark 
started  again.  We  took  our  direction  through 
bush  and  woods  and  over  fields  until  about  nine 
o'clock,  when  it  became  so  dark  that  we  oould 
not  see  how  to  travel,  and  as  I  used  Hlxt  moon 
and  stars  for  my  guide,  we  were  obliged  to  halt 
and  camp.  In  doing  so  we  gathered  a  few  leaves 
into  a  fence  comer ;  into  this  we  nestled  down 
and  tried  to  sleep,  but  no  sleep  closed  our  evelids 
that  night  Everything  was  wet  and  cold,  and 
we  did  nothing  but  lie  there  and  shiver.  Ood 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  pass  throngh  such  an- 
other night  Death  would  then  have  been  a 
welcome  visitor.  I  then  despaired,  and  told  my 
two  partners  w6  never  could  make  it  Here  we 
were  three  days  without  anything  to  eat,  save  a 
little  raw  com  and  turnips,  and  that  was  doing  us 
more  harm  than  good.  O,  ve  rich  and  opulent 
of  the  North,  when  vou  lie  down  on  downy  beds, 
do  you  think  what  the  poor  soldier  has  to  pass 
ihiough  at  times  to  save  your  country,  your  home, 
and  your  wealth? 

Monday,  Ncvember  16.*- We  aroae  this  morn- 


ing in  despair ;  we  did  not  care  which  way  the  scale 
turned.  We  had  lost  all  energy  to  push  forward, 
and  the  only  thing  that  ennosaed  our  mind  was 
something  to  eat  We  looked  around  and  espied 
a  small  cabin  at  s  short,  distance  in  a  small  clear- 
ing. We  took  it  1 )  be  a  negro  hut,  and  wo  would 
make  a  venture  to  it>  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  ^rould.  It  was  agreed  that  but  one 
should  make  the  venture,  and  if  all  was  not  safe 
the  other  two  could  sscat;e.  It  was  put  upon  mt 
to  make  that  venture.  I  proceeded  to  the  house, 
caring  but  iittle  what  the  consequences  might  be, 
so  that  I  got  something  to  eat  When  I  came  to 
ne  yard,  a  whi'e  woman  came  out  \  it  frightened 
me  a  little,  but  I  thought  I  would  go  ahead,  let 
what  might  ^ollow.  I  told  her  not  to  be  alarmed, 
that'  I  was  a  "  Yankee,"  and  hild  escaped  horn  s 
Confederate  prison,  and  was  tiaking  an  effort  to 
reach  my  home  in  Ohio.  She  looked  suspiciously 
at  me  for  a  while ;  but  after  talking  a  few  mo- 
ments, she  believed  my  story.  I  then  told  her  I 
was  fanushing  for  somethmg  to  eat  She  then 
bJBide  me  come  in,  and  said  sne  would  do  the  best 
she  could,  although  she  knew  she  was  running  a 
great  risk,  for  if  the  rebel  authorities  should  mid 
It  out  they  would  severely  punish  her  for  harbor* 
ing  and  assisting  their  enemy.  I  then  told  her 
of  my  two  comrades,  and  she  bitde  me  call  them  in, 
and  said  we  were  welcome  to  the  best  she  had. 
We  enjoyed  ourselves  around  a  warm,  blaang 
fire,  for  it  was  the  first  we  had  seen  or  felt  for 
eight  weeks.  Mrs.  Corban  (for  that  was  the  good 
woman's  name)  went  to  work  and  hastiljr  prepared 
us  a  good  warm  breakfast  of  stewed  chicken,  but- 
ter, cabbage,  coffee  (Confederate),  and  oom  bread. 
You  need  not  ask  us  whether  we  did  justice  to 
the  smoking  dishes  before  us.  There  is  one  thing 
certain,  we  had  very  grateful  hearts.  At  the  ta- 
ble Mrs.  Corban  informed  us  who  she  was.  She 
said  she  was  as  good  a  Union  woman  as  we  ever 
saw,  and  that  she  had  a  husband,,  who  was  In  the 
rebel  army  at  that  time,  but  was  as  good  a  Union 
man  as  was  ever  in  Ohio.  But  he,  like  thousandi 
more  of  his  unfortunate  class,  had  been  con- 
scripted, but  was  going  to  cross  the  linee  at  the 
firpt  favorable  opportunity. 

After  breakfast  she  took  us  to  a  deep  forest, 
where  a  couple  of  deserters  were  hid.  We  fotmd 
them  in  their  hermit  home,  and  she  left  us  with 
them  there,  while  she  went  off  to  find  a  good 
Union  man  to  help  us,  one  who  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  so  as  to  set  us  on  safely 
without  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  She 
returned  late  m  the  evening,  bringing  with  hor  a 
nice  dinner  of  beef,  potatoes,  com  bread,  and 
pumpkin  pies,  and  also  the  good  intelligence  that 
she  had  found  a  man  by  the  name  of  Yatea,  as 
overseer  on  a  plantation,  who  was  true  Unioiu 
and  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  ui 
comfortable  and  to  assist  us  on  uur  journey. 
How  devoted  and  tme  is  a  loyal  woman  to  the 
cause  of  our  country !  Such  heroines  are  not 
rare,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  heart  of  tte  South- 
era  Confederacy.  Noble  woman!  As  we  wcrt 
parting,  she  went  into  the  house  and  brought  ns 
the  U  It  quLt  she  had.  and  gaTS  it  to  ua. 
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'  Now  oontider  one  momant :  that  woman  was 
poor,  and  she  had  fire  belpleat  children,  her  huH- 
hami  in  the  rebel  rankn  i  roost  of  her  subsbtcnce 
she  had  to  draw  weekly  from  the  Confederate 
QoTemment,  and  you  may  plainly  see  why  we  call 
ber  a  heroine.  I>6  not  such  people  —  lapng 
sside  the  great  interest  of  our  countiy — demand 
protection  P  Can  we  not  bravely  fight  for  such, 
and  redeem  them  from  the  thraldom  of  tyrants  ? 
After  dark  the  two  deserters  (who  were  Union  to 
the  core  also)  piloted  us  to  the  houjte  of  BIr.  Yates. 
We  found  him  a  thorough  Union  man,  who  was 
gUd  to  receive  us,  and  gave  us  a  hearty  supper 
.tndawarmbed  under  his  hospitable  roof.  He 
was  one  of  those  bold,  dashing  men  who  did  not 
oare  what  he  said }  and  he  remarked  to  us  that 
the  Confederate  authorities  were  more  afraid  of 
him  than  he  was  of  them.  Of  his  being  a  Union 
omn,  almost  every  man  knew  it,  and  yet  he  re- 
mained unmolested.  About  midnight  three  more 
of  our  runaway  boys  came  to  his  house  and  craved 
bis  hospitality,  which  he  freely  gave  b^  treating 
them  the  same  as  he  did  us.  This  u  another 
proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  downtrodden  people 
of  the  South,  what  would  have  been  that  man's 
fate  if  the  rebels  had  caught  us  all  in  his  house  ? 
Was  there  any  doubt  of  true  loyalty  there  P 

Tuesday,  November  17.  —  Long  before  daylight 
we  were  up  and  had  our  breakfasts,  and  then  our 
good  friend  advised  us  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  us  to  remain  at  his  house  that  day,  for  proba- 
bly the  rebel  soldiers  would  be  there  and  search 
bis  house  for  some  of  us.  He  then  took  us  to  a 
nice  pme  thicket  adjacent  to  his  house,  where  we 
passed  the  day  quietly.  At  noon  his  son  brought 
OS  our  dinner,  and  after  dark  the  old  gentleman 
oame,  bringing  us  our  supper  and  one  day's  ra- 
dons. Then  we  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
sixty  of  our  men  had  actually  effected  their  es- 
cape, and  that  the  whole  country  was  swarming 
vlth  cavalry  in  hot  pursuit,  and  that  six  of  our 
boys  had  been  captured  that  day  in  front  of  his 
door.  I  could  not  pity  them  much,  for  they  were 
too  foolliardy  and  careless  in  attempting  to  travel 
in  the  daviight,  and  that*  too,  upon  a  puolic  high- 
way I  ana  moreover  to  let  one  man  capture  the 
whole  of  them  I 

We  ate  our  supper,  and  hade  our  good  ftiend 
sdieu  I  and  as  the  shades  of  night  were  dosing  in, 
we  set  out  again  to  the  "  land  of  promise,"  with  a 
determination  to  go  through  now  or  die  in  the  at- 
cempt  I  set  out  as  guide  about  one  hundre<l 
f aras  in  advance  of  my  two  comrades.  On  that 
oight,  through  woods  and  over  fields,  and  wading 
one  considerable  stream,  we  travelled  about  twelve 
niles  in  a  proper  direction,  when  the  moon  went 
down  and  it  became  dark.  We  travelled  on,  but 
I  soon  found  I  was  making  a  circle,  as  I  had  lost 
my  way  I  so  after  midniglit,  we  raked  together 
some  leaves  and  slept  till  morning. 

Wednesday,  November  18. — We  ate  our  break- 
fast at  a  widow  woman's  by  the  name  of  Smith, 
who  was  true  and  loyaL  We  slept  in  the  woods 
near  by  all  day,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  we 
were  oft  This  night  we  took  through  woods  and 
fields  again,  keeping  our  oourse,  and  by  two 


o'clock  in  the  morning  were  across  what  is  knows 
as  Turkey  Mountain,  and  entered  a  poor  man's 
house  by  the  name  of  Carder,  who  allowed  us  to 
sleep  on  the  fioor  ir«  front  of  the  fire.  He  would 
not  believe  we  were  Yankees,  but  took  us  to  be 
rebel  detectives,  and  I  could  not  exactly  find  htm 
out 

Thursday,  November  19.  —  Mr.  Carder  was  not 
able  to  give  ui  our  breakfast ;  'k>  we  had  to  go  on 
half  a  mile  ti  a  Mrs.  Reynolds,  who  was  as  good  a 
Union  woman  as  any  in  Old  Virginia.  She  has- 
tily prepared  wi  a  warm  oieal ;  aid  as  she  was  in 
the  Kitchen  c joking  it,  a  rebel  soldier  came  into 
the  sittin^-rc  om  where  W3  were.  He  immediately 
asked  us  if  we  were  not  runaway  Yankee  prison- 
ers. Wd  answered  iri  the  affirmative.  He  then 
said  he  took  us  to  be  such,  for  jae  had  heard  of 
our  escape  frcoi  Danville,  and  two  of  our  boys 
had  been  along  there  the  day  before ;  and  as  tliey 
were  somewhat  astray,  he  piloted  them  a  couple 
of  miles  j  but  be  had  not  more  than  left  them  be- 
fore they  were  recaptured  by  some  rebel  cavalry. 
He  then  advised  us  not  to  attempt  to  get  any  far- 
ther, for  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  through, 
as  the  cavalry  and  citizens  bad  turned  out  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred,  and  were  rangins^  the 
country  all  around  for  us.  He  said  it  would  go 
easier  with  us  if  wo  would  voluntarily  give  our- 
selves up  to  him,  and  he  would  take  us  to  where 
we  would  be  well  treated  and  get  plenty  to  eat 
We  gave  him  to  understand  we  did  not  put  murb 
faith  in  his  promises,  and  also  wc  did  nut  intend 
to  suirender  ourselves  to  one  mun.  Here  (m 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  breakfast  bei^g 
ready.  At  the  table  Mrs.  ReyuoUh  informed  13 
that  the  rebel  soldier  was  her  brother,  but  for  ui 
to  pay  no  attention  to  him,  and  advisi^d  'is  to  go 
ahead  at  all  hazards.  She  deeph'  sympathiud 
with  us  in  our  perilous  undertadLifig,  but  wished 
us  God  speed. 

After  breakfast,  the  rebel  soldier  volunteered 
his  services  to  pilot  aa  lo  scir.e  secluded  spot, 
where  we  might  rnst  in  safety  through  the  oay. 
I  politely  thanked  him.  I  had  undertalien  that 
job  myself,  and  I  did  not  wish  his  assistance.  I 
saw  wnat  .le  was  fisbii  g  after,  for  there  was  three 
thousand  dolkris  reward  fur  each  of  us,  and  he 
was  after  Confederate  !egal  tender.  We  left  h^m 
very  unceremoniously,  and  broke  for  a  chaiL  :f 
small  hills  and  mountains.  That  cursed  imp  of 
rebeldom  caused  me  a  great  amount  of  uneasi- 
ness, and  we  travelled  nearly  the  whole  day,  so 
as  to  get  as  far  awuy  as  possible.  By  sundown 
we  were  over  another  small  mountain  called  Snon 
Creek,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  entered  a  man's 
house  and  got  our  Supper.  He  was  good  Union, 
although  he  had  a  son  in  the  rebel  ranks.  He  in- 
formed us  then  that  we  were  in  Franklin  County, 
and  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  county  8cat  (Uocky 
Mound).  .  He  said  that  It  was  directly  on  our  load 
to  tlie  Blue  Kidge,  but  ad\ised  us  to  leave  it  lo 
tho  right  or  left,  as  it  was  nut  safe  for  us  ti  gv 
througn,  as  there  were  two  ooin|)anies  of  cavalry 
always  stationed  there.  We  thanked  him  for  bis 
information,  and  prooe  sdcd  on,  crossing  another 
small  mo  ntain  calle^l  Chestnut  Jtidge,  and  thai 
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Ibr  the  first  time  took  the  road.  When  we  thought 
we  were  near  Rocky  Mound,  and  had  come  to  a 
fork  ui  the  road,  we  aimed  to  take  the  road  that 
would  nt»t  take  us  through  that  place.  But  we 
took  the  wrong  road,  and  directly  we  crossed  a 
ri  rer  on  a  bridge,  and  found  ourseWcs  right  in 
the  heart  of  a  considerable  sized  town.  It  was 
too  late  to  back  out ;  so  we  moved  on  as  noise- 
lessly as  cats.  We  looked  efery  moment  for  some 
one  to  halt  ut ;  but,  thank  Ood,  we  went  through 
nndistuibej.  We  learned  next  day  that  we  had 
actuaLy  come  through  Rocky  Mound.  We  trav- 
eUed  on  that  night,  crossing  Grassy  Mountain 
and  Blackwater  River,  wadine  it,  and  turned  into 
a  house  for  breakfast  just  at  daylight 

Friday,  Ncivember  20.  —  We  felt  very  sore, 
having  walked  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  having  slept  any. 
There  was  none  but  a  woman  and  children  in  the 
house,  and  she  took  us  to  be  rebel  deserters,  and 
we  said  nothing  to  the  contrary.  We  ate  our 
breakfast,  and  then  went  into  a  thicket  and  slept 
sweetly  all  day.  At  dark  we  went  to  a  house 
near  by,  where  we  got  our  supper.  There  we 
were  taken  for  rebel  deserters  again,  and  the  old 
man  let  on  to  be  a  rebel  himself;  but  I  have 
since  thought  him  to  be  a  good  stanch  Union 
man.  But  he  was  fearful  of  us.  We  were  soon 
off  again,  and  took  the  main  road,  and  by  mid- 
night reached  the  Blue  Ridge.  There  we  passed 
some  splendid  natural  scenery ;  but  we  did  not 
waste  much  time  in  stopping  to  admire  it  This 
»:ght  we  were  pursued  by  a  wildcat  or  cata- 
ffiouat  fo)  over  three  miles,  llie  mischievous 
'iitle  creature  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness, 
ibt  me  had  no  arms  to  defend  ourselves.  We 
then  proceeded  safely,  and  about  three  o'clock  it 
set  in  to  rain,  and  we  were  compelled  to  stop, and 
take  shelter  under  some  j^ine  bushes. 

Sotuida^,  Noveml>er  21.  —  It  rained  all  day. 
This  morning  we  had  to  go  without  any  thing  to 
eat  All  the  houses  looked  too  fine  for  us  to 
make  a  venture.  We  got  into  an  old  bam,  and 
hid  ourselves  in  some  hay,  so  as  to  see  and  not 
be  seen.  We  noticed  through  the  day  several 
rebel  soldiers  pass  the  ro^id,  but  we  felt  BiSe.  In 
the  afternoon,  as  it  was  raining  so  hard  thav  there 
was  no  travel,  we  ventured  out,  and  vrent  back 
firom  the  road  a  mile,  and  found  a  house  where 
we  got  some  bread  and  beef,  and  also  learned 
that  we  were  within  three  miles  of  the  East  I'en- 
nessee  Railroad.  We  proceeded  on  cautiously 
through  tho  roin,  and  got  within  holf  a  mile  of 
the  railroad,  and  tlien  waited  for  the  shades  of 
night,  so  as  to  pursue  our  way.  As  soon  as  it 
was  dark  enough,  we  proceeded  on,  and  every 
place  was  a  sea  of  water  and  pretty  cold.  We 
crossed  Roanoke  River  by  wading,  and  the  rail- 
road half  a  mile  south  of  what  is  known  as  Lick 
Spring  Station.  We  then  proceeded  up  the  valley 
parallel  to  tlie  railroad,  and  through  one  of  the 
finest  and  the  most  fertile  and  well  improved  scc- 
lioas  that  I  had  seen  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
f  lantatior^s  were  large,  and  appeared  in  the  high- 
est state  of  cultivation.  After  going  up  the  vollGy 
tboot  eight  miles,  we  were  compelled  by  hunger 


to  enter  a  small  cabin  for  something  to  est  We 
then  learned  that  we  were  in  Roanoke  County, 
within  a  mile  or  so  of*  the  county  seat,  Salem  y 
and  were  advised  to  fiank  the  town,  as  it  was  not 
safe  for  us  to  pass  through,  and  also  to  avoid  the 
road  o^er  Salem  Mountain  (a  spur  of  the  Alle- 

Sha^iies),  as  it  was  constantly  watched,  night  and 
ay,  to  catch  rebel  deserters  who  were  making 
for  the  Unicn  Laes.  We  also  learned  that  Salem 
was  one  of  the  ho' lest  nests  of  secession  in  tht 
whole  valley,  ihat  it  was  their  principal  depot  foi 
armv  stores,  and  that  there  was  at  that  tims  on 
hand  an  abundance  of  com,  fiour,  meat,  &o.  But 
since  our  visit  there  I  have  learned  that  Genera! 
Averill  has  been  in  there  and  damaged  their  hive, 
to  their  great  discomfiture. 

Wo  proceeded  on  that  night,  making  direct  to 
the  mountain.  We  soon  reached  its  foot,  and 
began  our  weary  ascent,  through  brush,  and  over 
leages  of  rocks,  and  climbing  places  almost  per- 
iiendiculor ;  and  the  night  was  as  dark  as  mtoh, 
besides  being  wet  and  cold.  Our  lot  was  taen  s 
trying  one,  so  much '  so  that  we  at  last  became 
cominetely  bewildered.  We  called  a  halt  and 
camped  for  the  night,  building  a  large  fire  out  of 
dry  chestnut,  and  contrived  to  dry  ourselves,  but 
slept  none. 

Sunday,  November  22.  —  As  soon  as  it  was 
light  enough,  we  fell  back  about  half  a  mile,  and 
found  a  house  in  which  we  had  a  very  welcome 
breakfast  set  before  us  by  a  good  old  Quakeress, 
who  appeared  as  if  she  could  not  do  enough  for 
us.  After  eating  and  thanking  the  good  woman, 
we  made  for  the  top  of  Salem  Mountain,  which 
we  reached  after  a  two  hours'  walk,  climbing 
nearly  the  whole  wa^  by  pulling  ourselves  up  by 
the  bushes.  We  built  a  fire,  and  spent  the  day 
in  returning  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  pro- 
tection in  our  perilous  undertaking.  We  uepl 
some  through  the  day,  but  always  Kept  one  ouf 
on  guard  while  the  other  two  would  sleep.  From 
our  refuge  we  could  see  all  around  for  miles.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight ;  we  oould  see  directly  down 
into  the  rebel  town  of  Salem,  and  see  the  people 
promenading  the  streets.  Little  dreamt  they  ttuU 
they  were  watched  bv  Yankees ;  but,  as  for  us, 
we  felt  secure,  for  I  ielt  as  if  a  kind  Providence 
had  a  hand  in  our  escape.  We  began  cur  deseent 
on  hour  before  sundown,  and  dark  found  us  again 
in*  the  road  making  pretty  good  headway  for  Yan- 
keedom. 

Our  course  led  about  ten  miles  up  that  valley 
(Catawba).  This  was  also  very  feitile,  and,  in 
travelling  alon?  the  road,  we  had  to  .pass  near 
some  very  fine  nouses.  AJl  these  we  endeavored 
to  avoid  bv  taking  across  the  fields.  And,  as  a 
general  tlung,  we  never  went  near  a  house  but 
what  a  dozen  dogs  would  come  baying  out  after 
us,  and  they  would  keep  up  their  yelping  as  far 
as  we  could  hear.  I  often  remarked  to  my  com- 
rades that  I  could  never  have  any  more  fiiend- 
ship  for  the  canine  creatures.  That  night  a  man 
chased  us  for  nearly  two  miles  with  his^dogs. 
We  wo*ild  have  stood  and  given  battle,  but  wr 
did  not  wa:it  to  leave  any  tracks  behiniL  W^ 
crossed  ancthsr  small  mountain  known  as  C»> 
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cawba,  and  came  into  Craig  Valley.  After  mid- 
night it  became  cloudy,  and,  as  our  road  led  up 
Craig  Creek,  and  we  had  to  wade  it  in  several 
places,  and  it  turned  cold,  and  as  we  were  wet 
tnd  very  much  fatigued,  we  began  to  look  around 
A\T  some. place  to  sleen  and  rest  But,  as  every 
plaoe  was  wet  and  muady,  we  could  do  no  better 
than  to  chase  some  pigs  from  their  bed,  and,  for 
iho  time  being,  take  military  possession  of  their 
«nug  and  comfortable  quarters  —  comfortable,  if 
we  did  rise  up  covered  with  creepers.  But  we 
were  willing  to  do  or  pass  through  anything  to 
regain  our  freedom. 

Monday,  November  23.  —  We  rose  feeling 
pretty  well,  except  our  empty  stomachs ;  but  we 
•oon  found  a  nice  warm  breakfast  at  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  Brillhart  Wliile  at  the  table,  she  in- 
formed us  of  a  hand  of  deserters  which  was  near 
by,  who,  she  thought,  would  do  all  in  their  power 
CO  aid  and  assist  us  in  setting  through.  We  got 
die  direction,  and  found  their  headquarters  about 
aooiL  Wo  were  cordially  received,  and  treated 
with  the  best  they  hod.  The  news  of  our  arrival 
spread  fast,  and  by  dark  not  less  than  twenty  per- 
•ons  came  in  to  see  us.  Th^y  thought  it  was  a 
^eat  curiosity  to  see  "live  Yankees"  in  their 
midst  We  found  tliem  all  true  Union  men  in 
Drinciple,  and  would  be  so  in  action,  if  it  was  not 
ibr  the  iron  rule  of  tyrants  that  keens  them  down. 

There  we  found  deserters  from  tne  rebel  ranks 
who  had  been  there,  hid  in  the  mountains,  for 
uver  eighteen  months.  We  were  assigned  a  room 
chat  night  in  the  stable  loft,  and  received  visitors 
anlil  nearly  midnight  I  was  heartily  glad  when 
they  auit  coming,  for  I  needed  some  rest.  I 
•lept  that  night  as  sweetly,  and  felt  as  safe,  as  if 
I  had  been  at  home.  I  knew  I  was  among  friends, 
tnd  that  not  a  few. 

Tuesday,  November  24.  —  We  arose  in  great 
glee.  A  Squire  Somebody  had  sent  us  a  bottle 
of  home-made  liquor,  which  we  did  not  object  to, 
4S  we  thought  a  litUe  refreshment  would  not  go 
tmiss,  if  it  did  cost  six  dollars  a  pint  Visitors 
same  flocking  in  all  day,  and  I  was  gettinpp  fear- 
Ail,  lest  the  thing  was  getting  too  q)ubho,  and 
alight  arouse  suspicion.  We  coaxed  four  de- 
•erters  to  fix  up  and  go  along  with  us,  for  we 
knew  they  would  be  excellent  pilots,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  country. 

We  also  found  that  they  had  been  running  de- 
lerters  from  that  place  across  to  our  lines.  And 
for  doing  this,  they  had  established  a  route  with 
A  number  of  posts  on  it — a  kind  of  an  under- 
ground railroad.  And  besides  this,  they  had  a 
•ecrot  organization,  with'  its  grips,  signs,  and 
passwords ;  and  for  a  person  to  be  a  member,  he 
had  to  sign  an  obligation,  and  take  a  solemn  oath, 
iie  puniilmient  for  violation  of  which  was  deatli. 

Under  an  old  shed  near  by,  we  were  all  three 
of  us  initiated  into  tiiis  mystic  lodge ;  and  there- 
lAer  we  could  tell  our  friends  at  firat  sight }  and 
it  tvus  a  great  help  to  us  during  the  balance  of 
ouv  sojourn  in  Dixie.  We  found  there  men  of 
til  ages  —  from  the  beardless  youth  to  the  gray- 
OiMided  old  man — praying  day  and  night  that  the 
Yankees  might  come  Mid  tike  poaoession  of  their 


country.  They  had  felt  the  ^all  and  bitternesi 
of  secession  —  they  knew  its  aim  —  the  subjuga* 
tion  of  the  poor,  and  to  lift  up  the  rich  into  des« 
potic  cliairs.  O  ye  butternuts  of  the  North,  who 
voted  for  ex  Jts.  and  outlr  rs,  and  friends  of  se 
cession,  if  yoj  could  but  hulf  feel  the  fruits  of 
disunion,  how  seen  you  would  change  your  prin- 
ciples !  We  f  [lent  one  happy  day  in  the  Confed- 
eracy. They  brought  us  in  great  baskets  of  pro- 
visiors.  It  appearea  as  if  they  could  not  do  enough 
for  UE I  and  when  wo  went  to  start,  they  filled  our 
haversacks  t^  overflowing,  and  gave  us  also  fifteen 
dollars  in  money  (Confederate).  Everythins 
being  in  readhiess,  and  with  many  adieus  and 
Ood  ipeed  you  weU,  from  both  men  and  women, 
we  started  off,  ajcompanied  by  the  four  deserters 
and  about  twenty  of  the  citizens,  who  went  with 
us  a  couple  of  mues.  Such  true  types  of  Union- 
ism are  hardly  found  here  in  our  midst  —  cer- 
tainly no  better. 

The  deserters  went  ahead  as  our  guides.  We 
were  soon  across  Craig  Mountain,  andin  the  Sink- 
ing Creek  Valley,  and  were  proceeding  along,  as 
we  thought,  in  all  security.  As  we  were  going 
down  a  small  creek,  which  led  out  to  a  public 
road,  we  had  not  more  than  got  out  into  the  road, 
when  all  in  an  instant  we  heai'd  the  words,  **  Ualt, 
halt,  halt! "  coming  from  a  sentinel  not  over  twen- 
ty-five vards  in  front  of  us.  We  then  saw,  to  tlie 
light  of  the  road,  eight  or  ten  camp  fires,  and  saw 
in  an  instant  our  danger.  Wo  made  off  at  fuU 
speed,  and  ran  on  for  a  mile  until  we  were  com- 
pletely exhausted.  The  sentinel  never  fired  af 
us,  nor  made  the  alarm  in  camp.  I  have  alwavt 
thought  that  he  did  not  suspect  who  we  were,  K 
was  a  narrow  escape,  and  also  a  lesson  of  cai  lion. 

After  getting  over  our  fright,  we  made  off  a2avn, 
over  fields  and  through  woods,  wading  Sinkiug 
Creek,  and  tlien  over  Sinking  Creek  Mountain, 
Uirough  the  brush ;  then  across  John's  Creek  Val- 
ley, and  wading  John's  Creek,  which  was  very 
deep  and  cold,  and  made  the  top  of  John's  CrecK 
Mountain  by  daylight 

Wednesday,  November  25.  —  We  took  a  good 
day's  rest,  and  were  off  again  at  dark,  down  across 
a  large  valley,  thence  over  Peter's  Mountain ;  the 
last  and  highest  of  the  AUeghanies.  This  niffht 
was  very  cold,  and  we  suffered,  -for  our  clothes 
were  so  thin,  and  my  shoes  were  now  about  gone ; 
and  I  was  compelled  to  tear  up  some  of  my  other 
clothes  to  keep  my  feet  safe,  tor  I  knew  our  suc- 
cess depended  upon  them.  We  stopped  that  night 
about  midnight  at  the  house  of  a  Air.  Smith,  at 
the  west  foot  of  Peter's  Mountain.  This  was  a 
post  on  our  route,  and  as  the  next  one  was  twen- 
ty-five miles  ahead,  we  wanted  to  take  a  whole 
night  for  it  Mr.  Smith  gave  us  a  very  hospitable 
reception,  but  informed  us  that  it  would  bo  im^ 
possible  for  us  to  get  through,  as  Gonerid  Avcrili 
had  been  pitching  into  the  rebels  at  Lenisburg, 
and  had  scattered  them  all  along  down  the  Green- 
brier country,  —  and  we  also  had  in  our  pathway 
the  two  bushwhacking  companies,  commanded  by 
William  and  Phib'p  Thm*raan,  who  were  doiJig 
great  mischief,  taking  tlisi?  zpite  out  c  n  the  Union 
men  in  the  country  fur  theix  iefeat  at  LewxAburg. 
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HiB  talet  were  lo  horrible  that  we  could  not 
persuade  the  rebel  deserters  to  come  another  foot 
with  \i8{  they  started  back  immediately  that 
night.  Their  courage  failed  them  after  coming 
forty  miles  with  us,  and  we  were  then  within 
t'l^lily  miles  of  our  lines. 

Thursday,  November  20.  —  After  a  cood  nap 
on  the  floor,  and  a  warm  breakfast  before  day- 
break, we  went  into  a  thicket  and  lay  concealed 
there  all  day  in  perfect  security.  Mr.  Smith  went 
ahead  that  day  several  miles  to  learn  the  true 
state  of  tilings,  as  to  the  safety  of  our  going  for- 
ward, and  returned  at  nif^ht  with  the  news,  that 
it  might  be  barely  possible.  At  night,  after  a 
hearty  supper,  we  set  forward  to  make  Greenbrier 
River  before  daylight,  with  a  recommendation  to 
a  Mr.  L.  Quinu,  our  next  post  lliat  night's 
travel  took  us  directly  through  Monroe  County, 
and  our  road  led  through  Umontown,  the  county 
seat,  and  as  that  was  another  hot  secesh  hold  we 
were  told  to  flank  it  We  came  in  sight  of  the 
town  about  ten  o'clock.  As  there  were  a  great 
many  lights  there,  we  struck  off  to  the  left,  and 
by  so  doing  got  upon  the  wrong  road,  but  did  not 
find  our  mistake  until  we  had  gone  eight  miles. 
We  then  altered  our  course,  and  made  ureenbrier 
a  little  before  daylight  I  entered  a  cabin,  and 
inquired  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  L.  Ouinn. 
I  was  informed  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lay- 
ton  Guinn  lived  a  mile  down  the  river.  Without 
stopping  to  ask  whether  he  was  Union  or  not  ^o 
started  down  the  river  to  Mr.  Ouinn's.  We  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  house ;  and  as  it  was  Ser- 
geant Stookcy's  turn  to  make  the  venture,  the 
Dlher  two  of  us  lay  hid.  Sergeant  Stookey  went 
up  to  the  yard  fence,  as  it  was  breaking  day. 
Tlie  folks  of  the  house  ^cie  up.  lie  hallooed, 
and  a  man  came  out  Stookey  asked  him  "  if 
Mr.  Guinn  lived  there,"  to  which  the  man  renlied, 
that  was  his  name,  and  residence,  but  he  had  only 
got  home  the  night  before,  for  he  belonged  to  one 
of  Thurmaii's  independent  companies  —  a  kind 
of  genteel  name  for  bushwhackers.  Stookey  soon 
saw  the  difficulty  he  was  in,  but  gathered  up 
courage  and  nlayed  off.  lie  immediately  replied 
that  he  was  tne  very  man  he  ''  wanted  to  finu,  for 
he  wanted  to  enlist  in  one  of  them  hidcpendcnt 
companies,"  and  probably  now  he  could  get  some 
information  how  to  get  to  them.  This  oppeared 
to  please  the  man,  and  he  immediately  asked, 
"Who  are  youP  a  deserter?  What  regiment, 
Twenty-second,  Forty-fifth,  or  Sixtieth  Virginia  P" 
Stookey  answered  him  that  he  used  to  belong  to 
the  army,  but  as  his  regiment  was  a  long  way  off, 
he  thought  he  would  try  one  of  bis  companies  for 
a  while.  To  this  Mr.  Guinn  proceeded  to  inform 
him  where  the  two  companies  were.  One  was 
at  such  a  ferry  on  New  River,  and  had  scouts 
scattered  here  and  there,  &c.,  the  other  one  was 
up  on  Muddy  Creek,  with  directions  how  to  go 
to  it  where  to  cross  the  river,  and  what  roads  to 
talse,  &c.  Just  the  very  kind  of  information  we 
so  greatly  desired.  lie  then  invited  Stookey  to 
come  in  and  get  his  breakfast  Stookey  pohtely 
thanked  him,  as  he  had  plenty  in  his  haversack ; 
■o  he  bode  him  good  morning,  and  hastily  rejoined 


us.  After  this  news,  we  set  our  witi  to  woil  to 
make  tlie  best  of  it  We  had  struck  the  wrong 
man,  and  to  make  any  more  venturen  we  thought 
would  not  be  -lafe,  and  we  must  manage  to  get 
across  Greenb.*ier  the  hiBt  we  ooidd.  Wd  wSAm 
imrarliatcly  for  the  rive/,  and  went  down  it  • 
mile,  lO  a  placo  where  there  were  no  houses  in 
sight  There  ws  built  a  fire.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  for  it  wai  a  very  cold  night,  and 
I  had  mj  feet  and  fingers  nardally  frost-bitten. 
After  we  bad  thawed  out  a  little,  iuid  eaten  the 
last  mouthful  in  cur  haversai:ks,  we  began  to  look 
for  some  way  to  cross  the  river.  In  a  pile  of 
drift-wood  there  was  on  old  canoe.  This  we  got 
out  and  launched,  and  oil  thrve  of  us  got  into  it 
and  began  to  paddle  over,  but  were  not  more  than 
one  third  over  when  the  little,  frail  thing  upset 
and  threw  us  into  the  water.  It  was  a  cold  oap- 
tism,  and  we  swaci  back,  dripping  vrith  wet  and 
trembling  with  cold.  We  rebuilt  our  fire,  wrung 
and  dried  our  clothes,  and  in  two  hours  were 
ready  to  try  it  again.  This  time  Stookey  went 
over  in  the  canoe  alone,  and  Thompson  and  my- 
self went  down  about  half  a  mile  to  a  rilHe,  strip- 
ped, and  wadecL  It  was  a  bitter  pill,  but  there 
was  no  alternative.  After  being  safely  over  we 
made  for  the  Snell  Mountains,  whose  summit  we 
reached  a  little  after  dark.  A  bed  was  soon  made 
out  of  some  leaves,  in  which  we  snugly  slept  all 
night 

Saturday,  Noyember  27. — Hunger  drote  us 
this  morning  to  a  cabin  for  something  to  eat 
We  met  as  usual,  with  a  good  Union  man.  We 
were  now  aiming  for  New  lliver,  and  he  advised 
us  to  keep  along  the  top  of  the  Snell  Mountains, 
and  tliat  they  would  take  as  tlicro  in  fourteen 
miles.  We  started  off,  but  as  it  was  raining  iind 
sleeting  we  made  roor  /.eadwav,  stepping  at  tey- 
eral  houses,  and  keeping  ourseives  well  posted  as 
to  the  dangers  of  the  country. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  bad  reached 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Richmond,  one  of 
the  best  Union  men  in  the  country,  and  a  man  of 
wealth.  He  advised  us  to  go  no  farther  in  day- 
light but  tb^d  us  to  stay  with  him  until  midnight, 
when  he  would  go  with  ts  as  far  as  New  River; 
thee  bo  thought  we  should  be  safe.  We  passed 
our  time  very  much  at  home  at  Mr.  Richmond's, 
who  was  a  whole-souled  gentleman.  He  inter- 
ested us  by  giving  an  account  of  his  family  and 
connections,  which  were  very  numerous,  and  good 
Union.  But  they  hod  suffered  severely  from  the 
hands  of  the  bushwhackers.  Ills  brother,  who 
owned  a  ferry  on  New  Itiver,  had  been  shot  dead 
in  his  oWn  yard,  and  bis  two  sons  taken  thirty 
miles  off  and  shot  He  also  had  one  brother  who 
had  been  in  Castle  Thunder  for  over  two  years, 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  ho  was  alive  or 
not  Besides,  a  great  many  of  the  family  bed  tr 
flee  to  the  North,  leaving  aU  of  their  possessions 
behind.  It  would  make  any  one  shudder  to  lis- 
ten to  his  tales  of  the  sufferings  of  the  layi^ 
people.  He  told  me  there  would  oe  a  great  maii| 
old  gmdges  to  settle  after  this  war  was  over,  be- 
tween them  and  the  treacherous  and  mardeioiif 
rebel  bushwhackers  of  lh€  sourtrr.  ' 
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flMiidMr^)foir««bfr  29.--*ThfewMth«  third  Bftb- 
iNrth  fr«  Mid  dmmmI  In  nMiklrig  our  Meape  from 
lUMdfrtn,  Uy  ttirM  o'diick  wn  w«r«  up,  bad  our 
t^Mikfuni,  urid  w^r«  #/(r,  Mr*  lUcbrnond  Acting  m 
<nif  |ral^lir«  15/  duyli^it  w«  wer«  At  New  liiTer, 
Hi  wliAt  l«  kruiwn  u»  iiielimond't  Ferry,  There 
Mr*  ]iU;htn(md  fmrted  with  tif.  Ye  procee^led 
duwn  on  tlie  ri^lit  hand  heiik  of  the  river  foi  jm 
m\k§f  ofid  tlvffi  got  e  men  to  take  ue  ocruat  in  bis 
•eitoe,  ittui  then  down  the  left  bank,  traveling 
prettv  hriikly  until  dnrk,  when  we  stopped  with  a 
mm  iiy  tlte  name  of  Hamuel  Kinoade,  who  turned 
out  Ut  lie  A  notorious  Imshwhoeker.  VVIien  wt 
entered  the  house  lie  took  us  to  be  men  of  his  own 
order.  He  pn/ceudad  tp  tell  us  about  tho  success 
of  the  Arssbooters  In  that  part  of  the  country,  &c. 
He  was  getting  undsr  prettv  good  headway,  when 
Hergaant  Htookoy  told  him  lie  hud  bettor  be  care- 
M  now  he  was  talking,  for  wo  were  Yankees. 
This  put  the  old  fellow  **  cm  nottles  \ "  be  was 
reatless  all  night,  and  was  not  very  oommunioa- 
ilve  thsrtaiter. 

Monditv,  Noveni)>er  80.  —  We  were  up  prettv 
••rly»  an(I  our  old  mbol  bust  onpoarod  rather  oool. 
He  olmrgcid  us  a  dollar  opiooe  |or  our  lodging — the 
ftrst  Aiuroiily  nmn  that  took  a  oont  iVom  us.  Thoy 
lentrully  would  rather  give  us  somothing  than 
uikt  anylhiug  fi'oni  us.  If  wo  had  hod  any  kind 
of  weapons  we  would  have  marohud  this  Mr.  Kin- 
uaid  into  Fuyottoville  that  day.  Wo  loft  him 
dstply  ttl)sorlHul  in  tliought  as  to  who  we  actually 
went. 

We  wcdksd  vory  rnpldlv  fbr  ton  milos  down  the 
rtver,  and  tlit«n  took  oil  across  the  oountry  for 
KayeUovllle.  Tho  poaror  wo  got  to  our  lines,  tho 
move  uneuHV  1  i\flt,  to  think.  al\or  ooming  so  foi*, 
•nd  thmugli  so  nmny  hardships,  and  then  thot  we 
ndght  1)0  **  gobhluil  up  **  in  sight  of  our  h«Ton  of 
rest.  Wo  al«o  know  our  doom  would  be  death 
if  wo  (bll  into  tho  bonds  of  tho  bushwbaokore.  At 
lAii  I  thought  wo  ouuld  |U)t  travel  f4ut  enough,  1 
was  so  iuiiuUieni  to  get  tlm)uglu 

Alumt  tniH>e  o*oUH«k  l\  M*,  as  we  made  a  bend 
in  the  iHmd,  \»e  «»\4ed  otf  aboad  of  us  a  blue  ovor^ 
oimt  I  it  wos  a  piokot  |KMt  Can  1  describe  our 
(WUivgs  at  llMt  tiu)o  1^  1  em  not  ea)uible  of  the 
lask.  I  only  n^fV»r  you  to  tlie  indesoribalde  joy 
of  ISIgrim  whvu  booroaerd  the  Hi>^r  Jordan.  At 
the  p\>«t  we  ntet  some  of  the  bo^n  fVom  the  Niim- 
ty^tlist  Ohio  inl'Unlry*  After  ibey  kHuriied  who 
w^  weiHs  tbt>y  wei'o  over^oyetl  to  too  us.  A  cou* 
rier  was  itenl  in  immediately  to  (\douel  White, 
eimmiaud«»r  of  the  |H>st  at  Kayetteville.  Au  ordeir 
was  »e)U  out  to  Imve  us  bivught  iiu  You  may 
imagine  we  bad  not  a  very  |vre(H>aeei»ing  ap|)ear- 
a^ee^  Our  eloibee  were  hangmg  ell  iu  tattere 
oihI  rage.  I  wee  neaHy  baret\>oled«  and  my  R^ 
wmre  00  br\iieo\l  and  s^^ir  that  1  eoukl  but  juet 
b«Mde  okuvg.  We  aU>  Kx^ed  dirty  and  man(:y» 
oini  \mr  <N^4nleiMUKe«  ba\l  a  eoUow,  boggotd  kiolu 
linWe^  we  w^n  banl^H>king  ep««im«na  of  bii- 
iMkidiy.  t\dv>nel  Wldte  verybutiai^Uy  M«eived 
«V  *^  fUn^isbed  ue  with  imv  omia  of  ciolbm^ 

tlMex^i^KMileeie^abAUwwe^terlU^llsH^     TWy 
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iefied  with  dotng  that,  they  g«ve  ve  diirty  doHsrs 
in  money,  Hravo,  generooe  fellows:  msy  joai 
future  be  a  bright  And  happy  one.  We  now  fell 
ourselves  At  home  i  we  had  run  the  blockede  i  we 
had  for  once,  a  eomnon  soldiers,  out-generalled 
the  rebels,  anc  mode  good  our  escape.  We  were 
sixteen  days  and  nights  making  the  trip  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  over  a  dozen  mountains, 
wading  i '.reams  of  all  sizes,  euffering  from  cold, 
and  all  manner  of  liardships.  Always  in  dan^r, 
fcarcely  saw  a  moLient  that  we  felt  safe,  making 
ventures  all  the  tims  frr  something  to  eat.  We 
efitcrcd  t  ronty-two  bouses  i  nineteen  of  them  were 
Union.  We  ate  nineteei  meals  in  houses,  ind 
slept  three  nights  in  houses.  To  the  good  Inyal 
people  of  the  country,  and  the  All-wise  Creator, 
that  rules  the  nations,  we  ove  our  success. 

We  remained  at  I  ayettev.lle  two  days,  and  then 
proceeded  with  letters  to  General  Scammon,  at 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  lie  Tory  cordially  re- 
ceived us,  and  sent  us  on,  with  passes,  through 
the  lines  of  his  department. 


laniiABL  Day.  —  This  determined  old  Wro 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  attack  on  hia 
liag,  at  his  house  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland, 
on  Monday,  July  11,  1864  : 

"  On  Sunday  evenin^^,  the  10th,  I  heard  \\\%i 
Dulunoy's  Vulfuy  was  hllod  with  rebels,  stealirj^ 
horses  and  caitle  i  did  not  believe  it^  but  iJiougM 
they  were  Federal  troops  predsing  horses.  Ab/;  ;u 
sundown,  tho  same  day,  I  heard  the  rein  Is  wore 
on  the  Harford  Pike,  about  u  mile  distant,  tlm 
people  living  thereon  bchig  uluch  excitiuL  I  went 
to  !)od,  leaving  my  lamp  dimly  buining  al  night, 
and  arose  early  on  Monday  morning,  anil  lan  up 
tho  glorious  old  Stoi's  and  Stripes  rather  earlier 
than  U8uaL  I  then  sat  down  in  my  front  |M>rcb, 
und  was  soon  accompanied  by  Mi*s.  Day.  A))out 
six  O'clock  A.  M.  my  li  tie  colored  girl  told  her 
nustix'ss  that  she  hoard  ioldiers  up  the  rood  hur- 
rahing. I  still  thought  tliey  were  our  troops.  In 
a  few  minutes  my  wife  said  Rhe  heard  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  coming  down  the  road  {  and  look- 
hig  up  the  road,  suid,  *  There  tliey  ore,'  two  of 
them  coming  in  full  tilt.  A  little  while  after,  tbey 
were  before  the  door,  and  I  moved  down  on  the 
lower  step  to  see  if  there  were  any  more  near ; 
antl  seeing  non«,  resumed  my  seat  By  this  time 
the  fbremosl  one  had  dismounted,  seized  hold  of 
tlie  bottom  of  the  Hog,  jerked  it  down,  end  broke 
the  rope,  cursing  and  caliiug  it  a '  damned  old  rag.' 
I  then  eooUy  asked  him,  *  What  do  you  mean  I 
What  are  you  about?*  and,  without  waiting  a 
reply,  ran  immediktely  up  stsurs,  seized  one  of  me 
two  guns,  already  loaded  m  my  bed-rocm,  ana 
abot  Uie  foremost  one  of  them,  out  of  die  seioiid 
otury  window,  which  was  alnsuly  up,  wl  lie  lie  wee 
iu  the  act  of  folding  up  the  flag  for  bis  departure. 
lie  then  nd^  bk  hands  and  fell  bodL,  ezctaioi- 
ing,  *  I  am  sboc'  I  then  seized  the  other  fim. 
ran  down  st;iin»  when  I  was  eaet  by  Mia.  II  cry* 
lug,  ka|4cMii^  no  net  to  abod  asain,  or  tfai^ 
w^MiU  kill  MC.  1,  W'veTfr,  preasca  o«z  into  ^ 
y«i4  to  lake  a  tbel  al  iIm  LtJtmi  b«l  ki  wee 
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UBong  the  mimiiig,  haTiiig  clapped  spurt  to  his 
hone  on  the  fall  of  his  companion,  which  I  re- 
gretted very  much,  as  he  did  not  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  g:iving  him  his  bitters  also ;  and  see- 
iBg  none  of  the  squad  at  the  time,  I  walked  up 
to  the  wounded  man,  and  said,  *  You  rebel  rascal, 
I  will  now  finish  you/  and  cocked  the  gun  for 
Uiat  purpose,  but  he  asked  for  mercy,  and  sur- 
rendered ;  and  knowing  that  he  had  received  the 
whole  charge,  I  was  satisfied  that  he  could  not 
live,  and,  therefore,  did  not  shoot  him  a^n.  By 
this  time  I  heard  the  whole  troop  commg  down 
the  road  i  I  returned  to  my  bed-room,  got  my  six- 
barrelled  revolver,  and  with  the  loaded  gun  started 
for  my  hiding-place,  about  two  hundred  and  fidy 
yards  nortli-east  of  my  house,  and  hardly  had  done 
so  before  they  were  all  at  the  house,  and  fired  all 
my  buildings,  except  a  small  com  and  hen-house. 
Everything  was  burnt,  including  all  my  personal 
property,  and  thirty-five  dollars  in  money,  which 
was  cither  taken  by  thto  rebels  or  consumed  by  tlie 
fire;  after  which  I  went  to  one  of  my  nearest 
ueighl)ors  to  get  my  breakfast,  and  went  to  a  sec- 
ond one  to  get  dinner,  and  was  conveyed  to  Bal- 
timore on  the  same  day.  On  Thursday  after,  I 
had  my  name  enrolled  in  the  Company  of  the  Aged 
Guard  of  1862,  commanded  by  Captain  Child,  for 
the  defence  of  Baltimore )  and  on  the  same  day 
obtained  a  guard  from  headquarters  to  brinff  m 
the  wounded  rebel,  whom  I  took  to  Wsst's  Uos- 
pitali  where  he  has  since  died.'' 


THE   PATRIOT   ISHMAEL   DAY. 

DT  W.  R.  HATWABD. 

Comb  forth,  my  muse,  now  don't  refuse ; 

Assist  me,  in  this  lay, 
To  sing  of  one  —  •<  My  Maryland's  "  son  •— 

The  patriot  Ishmael  Day. 

One  Monday  mom,  at  early  dawn, 

The  hour  when  good  men  pmy, 
A  rebel  hopt,  with  threats  and  boast, 

Came  on  to  scare  old  Shy* 

Be  soon  had  word  —  the  noise  he  heard 

In  the  distance  iar  away— - 
rhat  Gilmnrc's  men  were  coming  then 

To  capture  l6hma.**l  Day. 

•That's  whafs  the  matt^v^O,  what  a^clatter  I 

I'll  keep  them  awhile  at  bay,. 
Till  I  hoist  my  flag,  of  which  I  brag,** 

Bald  the  brave  old  Ishmael  Day. 

On  rushed  the  crowd  with  curses  loud. 

Begrimed  with  dust  and  gray ; 
**  My  flsg  I'll  nail  to  ti.e  garden  pale, 

And  die  by  it,"  said  Day. 

The  thieving  horde  came  down  the  road  -— 

They  hod  no  time  to  stay. 
*•  Our  flag  is  here  —  touch  it  who  dare  I  ** 

Bhonted  old  Ishmael  Day. 

A  trooper  rushed,  with  whiskey  flushed, 

Pwore  he'd  take  that  rag  away. 
**  ItfSt  any  man  dare  try  tfiat  plan, 

111  shoot  him,"  says  old  Day* 


r 

He  (inured  the  cock  of  his  old  flint-loek 
Might  miss,  so  this  prayer  did  say  t 

That  a  load  of  duck-shot  might  pepper  him  h«t 
By  the  hands  of  lYln-.ael  Day. 

On  the  raider  oune—  old  Day  was  game; 

Reb  swc  re  that  flag  sLouldn't  >tay ; 
With  a  curse  and  a  frown,  cffifd,  "  Down  with  it, 
downl" 

Bang  I  biased  away  Ishfbael  r  ay. 

Flint-lock  he  could  trust,  for  down  in  the  dosi 

The  traitorous  rebel  ley. 
Crying,  •*  Spate  my  life.  Fro  tired  of  this  strife." 

«•  3o  am  I,"  said  Ishmae.  Day. 

Now  let  each  loyal  heart  in  our  cause  take  a  partt 
Do  his  duty,  watch,  fight,  and  pray ; 

Shoulder  hb  gun,  stand  by,  never  run, 
And  imitate  Ishmael  Day. 

rhen  we  bbldly  say,  a  few  men  like  Day^ 

With  guns,  ammunition  at  hand. 
We  need  not  be  afraid  of  Oilmore's  neatt  ndd 

On  the  soil  of  "  My  Maryland." 

I  now  dose  mj  song,  for  fear  it's  too  long  | 
On  this  subject  1  could  much  more  say ; 

Let  us  all  shout  hosanna  to  the  Btar-epaagM 
Banner, 
And  hurrah  for  brave  IshiLBcI  Day. 


Incident  of  Wilua^sbubo. — During  tiie 
battle,  one  of  the  Louisiana  Tigers  went  up  to 
one  of  the  wounded  Union  solmers,  who  played 
dead  for  fear  of  being  bayoneted,  and  oommenocd 
searching  his  pockets,  wnen  a  Tennessee  soldier 
came  up,  and  soyinj^  to  him,  "  Will  you  rob  a 
dead  man  ?  "  shot  lum  dead  on  the  spot  Another 
rebel  came  up  to  a  wounded  soldier,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  bayoneting  him,  when  another  rebel 
come  up,  and  knockea  the  fellow  down  with  his 
musket,  and  eave  the  soldier  a  drink  from  hia 
canteen.  In  bringing  in  a  boat  load  of  woomled 
rebels  from  Williamsourg,  a  rebel  swore  that  he 
would  kill  every  Yankee  he  saw,  if  he  could,  and 
threw  a  lar^  knife  at  one  of  the  doctors,  wjwt' 
inff  him  slightly,  when  the  doctor  drew  iiia  to- 
volver  and  shot  him  through  the  heart 


The  Glort  of  Philadelphia. — An  aeeoiB- 
plished  and  brilliant  woman  gives  the  foUowing 
account  of  that  noble  institution  in  Philadelphia, ' 
the  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon,  in  a  letter 
dated  October,  1R61 : 

"  On  Thursday  last  I  spent  a  day,  that,  if  I  live, 
I  hope  many  a  time  to  describe'  to  my  grand- 
nieces  and  nephews.  Emily  and  I  were  sitting 
knitting  by  our  cheery  glass  door,  through  wldob 
a  warm  October  sun  was  pouring  a  flood  of  red; 
and  yellow,  and  purple  light,  when  we  heard  two 
cannons  Hred.  It  was  a  signal  that  soldiers  were 
to  {MUM  through  the  city.  By  the  same  impulse^ 
Emily  and  I  both  proposed  that  we  should  ga 
iown  and  see  them  land,  and  be  entertained  at 
the  Volunteer  Ilefreshmc  nt  Saloon.  Off  we  start- 
i  ed,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  irent  down  to 
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Uelen't  a  recruiting'— got  her  to  join  us  —  took 
the  OQTi,  and  toon  found  ourseWet  at  the  comer 
of  Prince  and  Front  Streett,  where  the  Keiresh- 
ment  Saloon  stands. 

'<  MThen  we  enteredi  we  were  'met  hy  a  dapper, 
fiaart  little  man  —  a  real  handsome  fellow  — 

looking  very  much  like ,  such  beautiful 

features  and  bright  eyes.  He  belonged  to  the 
class  of  mechanics,  but,  with  our  American  &cili- 
ty,  had  picked  c^  most  excellent  manners  and 
address.  We  asked  whether  we  had  properly  in- 
terpreted the  signal  of  firing  the  cannons,  and  if 
a  regiment  were  shortly  expected.  It  appeared 
we  had  made  a  mistake,  the  firing  we  heard  be- 
ing in  another  direction,  where  they  were  trying 
the  range  of  a  new  piece.  However,  a  rep^ment 
was  expected  in  the  afternoon,  and  two  during  the 
evening.  Our  dajipcr  friend  invited  us  to  look 
6ver  the  establishment.  But  let  me  stop  a  min- 
ute to  give  you  some  little  account  of  what  the 
Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon  is.  When  the  war 
first  broke  out,  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  were  passing  through  our  city 
daily,  we  found  there  was  ^reat  deficiency  of 
means  of  providing  an  immediate  meal  for  tnem. 
Sometimes  Uiey  would  have  to  wait  for  hours, 
sometimes  go  away  hungry.  In  Southwark,  some 
dosen  or  so  of  the  women  joined  heada  and 
purses,  and  put  up  a  little  street  corner  refresh- 
ment place,  iust  boards  propped  up  against  the 
aides  of  the  nouses,  wh^re  they  ser^'ed  hot  coffee 
and  other  things,  as  they  could  ofTord  it,  free  of 
charge  to  the  soldiers,  as  they  landed  at  Uie  foot 
of  Prime  Street  to  proceed  to  the  Baltimore  de- 

KoL  The  thanks  and  blessings  of  the  wearv  and 
ungry  soldiers,  who  went  away  refresheu,  in- 
cited these  patriotic  women  to  renewed  efforts, 
and  the  thing  has  taken  form  and  system.  I  will 
describe  it  to  you  as  our  little  friena  showed  it  to 
U89  with  many  a  bow  and  flourish,  last  Thursday. 
We  entered  a  long,  low  room,  rather  poor-look- 
ing, and  with  murks  of  partitions  having  been 
knocked  away  to  make  it  In  it  were  ranged, 
along  the  whole  length,  five  long  tables,  about 
brea«t  high,  so  that  the  soldiers  might  conven- 
iently stand  and  eat  These  were  neatly  spread 
with  a  white  clotli,  and  set  with  niates,  tin  cups, 
castors,  &o.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  were 
two  rather  handsomely  laid  tables  for  the  officers. 
In  this  room  they  make  a  spread  for  five  hundred 
at  one  time.  The  scrupulous  cleanliness  and 
neatness  of  the  whole  strike  you.  From  the 
eating-room  we  went  into  itit  «arder  and  cook- 
ing-room. In  the  larder  we  saw  abundance  of 
hflma,  corned  beef,  fresh  mutton  and  beef,  cheese, 
pickles,  oold  slaw,  and  most  beautiful  butter  and 
bread,  sweet  potato«>«..  tomatoes  —  in  short,  all 
the  Vegetables  of  the  season.  Everytlnng  the 
very  best  of  its  kind.  Up  stairs  is  a  reiirhig 
room,  where  they  take  any  sick  or  wounded. 
There  are  comfortable  lounges  all  around  it,  and 
a;  the  middle  a  table  wiili  writing  materials,  and 
»av  elopes  all  ready  stamped,  if  any  one  wants  to 
^9spatch  a  letter.  There  is  a  bed  or  two,  if  any 
becoice  sick  and  want  to  be  nursed  a  day  or  two 
b^fore  rejoining  their  company.    Now,  remember 


this  thing  is  wholly  the  work  of  the  middle  dau 
Smithtoark  women.  There  are  now  about  twenty 
men  and  twenty-five  women  who  are  activel7 
employed  in  it  Only  one  person  Is  a  paid  em* 
ployee.  All  the  others'  labor  is  voluntary.  Fbo 
young  man,  who  was  our  guide,  said  that  Le  hail 
)een  at  work  since  three  o  Jcck  in  the  night,  an^ 
lid  not  expect  to  g(;t  any  rest  until  after  inid* 
night,  as  tney  'um^  three  tho^^aar  d  men  to  give 
supper  to.  It  wiiks  on  this  wise:  they  take 
turns  among  tliticr  solves  fc:  one  man  ind  woman 
to  remain  Si\  day  on  the  sjiot  Waen  tliey  re- 
ceive a  despatch  that  a  rri^iment  is  coming,  a 
cannon  is  fired  as  a  signed  and  within  liaif  an 
hoi:r  every  member  is  bound  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, or  send  a  substitute,  never  mind  what  hour 
of  day  or  night  it  ia.  Well  I  we  were  so  inter 
csted  and  stirred  up  by  the  sight  of  so  much 
patriotism,  that  we  determined  to  return  in  the 
evening,  and  see  a  thousand  New  Hampshire 
boys  take  their  supper.  When  we  were  going 
out,  I  said  to  our  bright  and  hearty  little  guide, 
'  Now  you  people  must  remember  au  you  are  do- 
ing, and  write  it  down,  for  it  will  make  an  inter- 
estin|[  page  in  history  one  day.'  *Why,  mios, 
that  18  just  what  I'm  thinking  myself.  When 
one  thing  or  another  ha])pen8, 1  say  to  myself*  Til 
remember  that,  and  maybe  when  Ira  an  old  man, 
and  they're  making  books  obout  it,  I  can  help 
tliem  to  a  thing  or  two.'  Then  he  went  on  to 
tell  two  or  three  incidents  of  some  poor  little 
boys  in  the  neighborhood  who  set  to  work  pick- 
ing and  selling  chips  till  they  had  five  dollars  tc 
give  for  the  soldiers ;  and  of  a  little  five-year  old 
boy,  whose  motlicr  had  given  him  a  ten-cent  piece 
for  the  Fourth  of  July. .  Five  he  laid  out  in  irre- 
sistible fh-e-crackers,  the  other  five  he  came  and 
offered  to  feed  the  soldiers.  The  committee  laid 
by  that  five-cent  piece,  and  intend  to  keep  it 

"  In  the  afternoon,  Doctor  and  Sallie,  Matty, 
Emily,  and  myself,  made  a  party,  and  went  down 
Uiero  again.  What  a  hive  it  was,  to  be  suret 
Nice  young  girls,  and  plump,  hearty  fMAerfct- 
milias  bustling  about  with  meat  and  cheese,  and 
all  good  things,  a  real  tempting  meal.  And  0 1 
the  coffee:  the  delicious  aroma  almost  brougbi 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  us  outsiders,  who  had  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  smell  alone. 

**  By  and  by,  after  a  half  hour's  waiting,  a  s^al 
gun  was  fired,  and  the  cry, '  They  come !  liiey 
come ! '  went  forth  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Sarah, 
I  can't  ffive  you  any  idea  of  the  intense  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  of  that  moment  —  the  tap- 
ping of  the  drum ;  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp ;  tne 
ringing  order,  *'  Halt ; "  and  then  they  began  fllins 
in,  company  by  company,  in  perfect  ouiet  and 
order,  ranguig  themselves  fdong  the  table,  till  the 
great  room  was  one  dense  mass  of  soldiers ;  un- 
less you  were  here,  and  had  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  war  spirit,  you  cannot  know  how  the  sight 
of  a  thousand  armed  men  moves  one.  I  want«<l 
to  embrace  the  wbcle  regiment  I  wanted  to  put 
my  hands  on  their  heads  ar.d  bless  them.  1 
wanted  to  beat  the  drum,  and  sing,  *  Hail  Colum- 
bia.' I  wanted  to  turn  myse!  *  inaide  out,  ffener- 
ally»  and  not  being  sale  to  dc  any  of  these  uiDg8» 
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I  shed  0om«  tears  oik  my  bonnet  strings,  much 
to  their  detriment,  and  rushed  off  and  gave  five 
dollars,  that  I  don't  know  how  I  can  possibly 
spare.  8arah,  they  were  a  magnificent  looking 
set  of  men.  Never  tell  me  the  Yankees  are  an 
ugly  race,  oHcr  seeing  those  Ci\o  hundred  hand- 
some New  llampshiro  boys.  They  were  mostly 
farmers,  and  scarcely  a  small  man  among  them. 
You  never  saw  so  quiet  and  orderly  a  meal ;  no  in- 
decent haste  or  snatcliing,  no  raised  voice  or  word 
of  swearing ;  perfect  courtesy  to  the  women,  in 
most  cases  turning  to  thank  Uiem  before  leaving, 
They  were  supplied  with  newspapers,  while  eat- 
ing, and  it  was  remarkable  to  see  now  many  made 
haste  to  finish  and  have  a  few  minutes  to  read 
their  papers.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever 
such  an  intelligent  army  in  the  world  as  ours. 
Our  farmers,  our  mechanics,  the  very  bone  and 
sinew  of  our  nation,  are  going  forth,  mtelligently 
and  determinedly,  to  fight  the  csnse  of  freedom 
against  slavery,  liberty  against  t|Tanny,  civiliza- 
tion against  barbarism. 

**  Let  me  wind  up  my  rather  long  descrintion  by 
saying  that  these  people  have  fed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  and  that  it  takes 
one  hundred  dollars  to  each  thousand,  and  suj)- 
ported  entirely  by  voluntary  subscription.  One 
more  remark  and  I  have  done.  I  never  wished 
more  heartily  than  at  that  blessed  moment  to  be  a 
mother,  and  then  I  wished  for  six  big  sons,  that 
I  might  send  them  all  to  fight  their  country's  bat- 
tles. I  even  gave  vent  to  the  sentiment  in  a  way 
tliat  sliocked  some  of  my  auditory.  I  had  been 
boking  long  and  admiringly  at  a  very  handsome 
ilx-ibot  youth,  an  ofiicer.  He  was  very  like 
- —  — — ,  only  even  handsomer,  with  a  dear, 
pure,  truthful   face.      He  ate  with    a    hearty, 


manly  appetite,  and  when  risen  from '  the  table, 
shook  hands  with  two  or  three  commonJpoking 
Southwark  dames,  in  a  respectful,  courteops  way, 

just  as  gracefully  as would  have*  done 

It.  saying, '  I  thank  you,  ladies ;  I  thank  vou  for 
your  hospitality.'  I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
'  I  wish  tiiat  boy  were  my  son.'  I  am  glad  that 
I  am  living  history.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  read  it, 
but  a  far  better  thing  to  live  history.  I  am  going 
to  do  ever}'thing  I  can,  and  connect  myself  as 
much  as  possible  with  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
great  era  in  our  history.  I  should  be  disappointed 
to  die  before  I  saw  it  through.  They  a^o  going 
to  open  the  Girard  House  as  a  hospital  here,  and 

if  I  can  possibly  get to  accede  to  it,  and 

I  can  maxe  satisfactory  arrangements,  I  shall  go 
as  a  volunteer  nurse.  In  Bdtimore  the  nurses 
have  a  uniform,  — >  a  black  or  brown  merino  dress, 
light  sleeves,  no  hoops,  tiny  linen  collar  and  cuffs, 
snd  a  white  tarleton  cap.  Wouldn't  that  be 
'cute'P  Imagine  me  flying  around  with  a  little 
tarleton  eap  on,  reading  and  doing  the  sentimen- 
tal part  of  the  nursing  —  soothing  their  brows  — 
AZi\  grapes  — and  jelly — and  talking  about  their 
cnothcrs,  and  so  on. 

"  What  do  you  think ! j  the 

elegant; -of  the  club,  and  red  mustache,  has 

been  doing.     Forgive  me  ,  if  I  have  ever 

done  thee  any  irgustioe,  even  b  my  thoughts.    I 


do  revere  thee  now.  Seriously,  -^—  has  been 
doing  the  work  of  a  hero.  You  know  he  has  a 
gem  of  a  little  house  up  in  •>— —  Fhtse,  so  ele« 
gantly  furnished,  where  he  watches  over  his  little 

children  like  a  mothei.     Well* could  nol 

leave  his  little  brood  to  go  tfi  the  war;  so  all 
summer  long  ho  has  sought  ou*  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  taken  them  to  his  house,  and  there 
nu:teil  them.  Ail  his  be^s  ha/e  been  filled,  and 
iuring  the  su:nmer  he  has  nursed  about  a  hun- 
dred men.  There,  who  will  say  that  war  does  not 
develop  fine  virtues  ?  You  have  heard,  of  courset 
that  I  im  taking  care  &f  my  country's  toes,  corns, 
and  bunionK,  in  the  way  of  knitting  stockings.  I 
have  sent  ninety  nairc  to  the  Quartermaster,  four 
knit  by  my  own  nngers.  1 1  ive  one  hundred  and 
ten  pairs  out,  in  process  c^  being  knit.  I  am 
going  to  accomplish  four  hundred  Dcfore  I  benn 
anything  else.  Helen  is  employed  in  oollectmg 
luxuries  for  the  hospitals  «^  jellies,  farina,  gelatin, 
&c.  She  will  despatch  a  large  box  to-morrow, 
and  still  expects  enough  material  for  another. 
So  you  see  we  are  all,  according  to  our  ability, 
spending  ard  being  spent  for  our  dear  old  mother 
country. 

**  One  word  more  for  our  country,  and  I  have 
done.  We  are  at  our  wits'  ends  for  blankets. 
With  five  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms  in 
the  Northern  States,  it  is  no  easy  thin^  to  provide 
them  all  with  blankets ;  and  as  this  is  no  wool- 
growing  countr}',  there  is  no  store  or  supply  to 
lull  back  upon.  Xjovernment  has  put  forth  sllr* 
ring  appeals  to  the  loval  women  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  give  or  sen  their  hoards  of  household 
blankets  to  the  army :  you  may  be  sure  this  was 
generously  responded  to ;  and  >et  there  is  great  and 
pressing  need.  Many  women  I  know  have  cut  up 
their  drugget  and  half  worn  ingrain  carpets,  bound 
them,  and  sent  them  off.  I  do  believe  the  gen- 
erosity of  this  peo|.le,  now  and  here,  has  no  par- 
allel in  histor}'.  Helen  sent  two  pairs  of  good 
bed  blankets,  a*id  my  sisters  out  at  Darley  (you 
know  their  limi'^d  neans)  sent  ten — almost' all 
they  possessed.  I  mean  to  send  some  druggeL 
I  can  t  well  send  my  only  two  pairs  of  blai&ets, 
as  they  are  old  rose  lelics.  If  the  need  oontinues, 
however,  I  shall  make  the  sacrifice.  Yoa  undoi*- 
stand  it  is  no  little  .economy  in  Oovemment.  It  li 
because  there  is  not  enough  wool  in  the  countr}:. 
Money  cannot  get  them )  so  they  must  be  got  foi 
love.  Now,  my  darling,  you  can  perhaps  perceive 
what  my  hobby  is  now.  If  you  were  here,  you 
would  be  death  on  p€Urioti8m  too.  Dr.  Board- 
man>  church  is  the  very  head  of  all  good  works 
fur  the  country ;  you  would  find  it  would  cost  as 
much  labor  and  monev  to  keep  up  with  them,  as 
travelling  amon^  the  Alps  does.  .  .  .  Do  yoa 
know,  Sarah,  it  iB  fashionable  here  to  be  traitor* 
ous ;  not  exactly  to  say,  I  am  a  secessionist,  bul 
to  call  one*s  self  a  '  peace  man '  —  an  anti-admini» 
tration  man — just  as  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
it  was  fashionable  to  be  Tories.  It  is  the  legiti* 
mat«  offspring  of  the  spirit  of  trade,  whose  cry  is, 
*Oive  us  prosperity;  on *y  give  us  prosperity  in 
our  day,  and  aprit  tons  U  ie'Mgt!  -  It  is  wiUing 
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that  the  South  should  pull  our  noses,  and  that  all 
nations  under  heaven  snould  spit  m  oitr  faces  for 
cowards,  rather  than  have  wealth  and  trade,  ease 
fcni  comfort,  interfered  with.  It  is  only  in  the 
mat  cities,  and  among  the  wealthy,  that  you  meet 
toil  demoralization.  Throughout  the  countrv, 
n  d  among  the  great  middle  clisses,  patriotism  is 
warm  and  earnest    .    .    .    We  had  a  stirring 

talk  last  night  at  — ^ ,  on  the  times.    We 

there  ail  beheved  that  the  North  was  too  back- 
ward about  facing  the  subject  of  slavery.  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  so  long  of  protecting  it, 
and  of  so  hating  the  word  Abolitionist,  that  now 
we  are  afraid  to  loce  tlie  great  question  Uiat  Provi- 
dence is  thrusting  upon  us.  We  are  willing  to 
kill  our  white  brethren,  if  need  be,  burn  their  cit- 
ies, and  yet  are  squeamish  about  their  slave  ])rop- 
erty.  ^  We  acknowledge  it  to  be  an  evil,  and  a 
burden  to  the  land }  and  yet,  in  this  time  of  grout 
uprooting  and  regeneration,  we  are  afraid  to  say 

this  thing  shall  be  purged  away     Mr. said 

be  beh'eved  there  was  a  special  Providence  in  our 
panic  at  Bull  Run  ;  that  if  we  had  been  victorious, 
and  taken  Richmond,  and  patch.^d  a  hasty  peace, 
we  would  have  shirked  the  whole  question  — 
skinned  over  the  cancer  that  would  have  broken 
out  again.  W — —  said  that  he  thought  Provi- 
dence nad  taken  the  whole  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  man,  and  by  showing  the  world  the  necessity 
of  growing  cotton  elsewhere,  had  given  the  death- 
blow to  slaverv.  When  the  American  cotton 
King  is  deposed,  Cuffee  is  free." 


t/OLOifBL  Montgombbt's  ESCAPE.  —  The  fol- 
lowing story  of  the  escape  of  Colonel  Montgomery 
from  the  Confederate  authorities  at  Vicksburg, 
waa  Riven  by  him  at  the  Union  League  Rooms  at 
Washington,  in  April,  1804 :  — 

"  One  year  ago  last  November  I  was  in  jail  in 
Vicksburg,  condemned  to  be  shot  I  escaped  one 
day ;  I  ran  home  to  m^  wife  and  little  ones.  It 
was  about  noon  ;  a  tram  would  leave  the  city  at 
three  o'clock.  I  told  my  wife  to  pack  up  our 
trunks,  and  we  must  go.  She  packed  them,  and 
sent  them  to  the  depot  by  a  neffro,  and  then  fol- 
lowed with  our  little  girl,  and  boy,  while  I  went 
around  outside  the  town,  met  the  train  going 
through  a  cut,  jumped  aboard,  and  all  went  weU 
till  we  got  to  lloliy  Springes.  I  must  go  to  Mem- 
phis, filly  miles,  and  no  railroad,  and  most  of  the 
wny  thi'ough  rebel  picKets.  I  must  get  a  pass 
ana  a  conveyance  if  I  could.  I  went  to  the  Gen- 
eral's oliice ;  he  was  away,  but  his  Adjutant  was 
there,  and  said  it  was  of  no  use  to  ask  for  a  pass ; 
if  I  was  Jefferson  Davis'  son,  and  had  my  mother 
with  me,  I  could  not  l)e  passed  in  tliat  direction. 
T  talked  with  him  about  other  things  i  I  asked 
him  down  to  take  a  drink.  He  drank,  and  I 
talked.  I  told  him  how  many  adjutants  I  had 
known,  and  what  smart  men  they  were,  and  that 
I  tJiou^ht  him  the  smartest  of  all,  and  was  sure, 
then  his  merits  were  known,  he  would  be  at  the 
tktiad  of  all  the  adjutants  in  Uie  Confederacy.  The 
Qcneral  came  at  last,  and  the  Adjutant  oe^ged 
him  to  grant  a  pats  to  this  very  partieular  fhend 


of  his,  to  take  his  wife  and  children  to  Mempliii 
and  return.  I  was  particular  about  the  retitni. 
He  give  the  pass,  but  it  d  d  rot  cover  a  (omey- 
ancp,  and  tbsre  was  none  to  be  had.  Then  tlis 
telegraph  brought  news  }f  my  escQi^e,  and  orders 
to  have  me  sent  Lick  tj  be  shot  The  Adjutant 
lad  the  order,  std  he  told  me  to  git  Jo  you 
Know  whit  git  n  ^ons!*  We/i,  I  tell  you,  in  such 
a  case  it  means  to  ^  ^i  it  i  The  Adjuliut  had 
indorspd  m«  as  his  iilend ;  he  was  afraid  he  had 
his  fi<.t  in,  30  ho  wanted  me  to  ait,  and  I  did. 
My  wife  made  a  bund!e  of  what  clothes  the  chil- 
dren must  havi.  I  put  .t  on  my  back,  took  mi 
httle  boy  by  the  hand,  she  took  the  little  girl,  ana 
we  stai'ted  on  foot  for  Memphis.  It  was  a  day 
of  scorching  heat ;  the  thermometer  above  90^ ; 
the  burning  sand  six  inches  deep ;  my  little  ones 
both  barefooted  ;  my  Httle  boy  with  no  hat ;  and 
ray  wife  with  only  thin-soled  slippers  on,  worth 
about  forty  cents,  but  for  which  I  paid  ten  dollars 
hard  cash.  There  was  no  getting  out  of  that 
biurning  sun  and  burning  sand ;  and,  as  we  went 
on,  O  my  God  I  the  screams  of  those  little  chil- 
di-en!  tlie  red,  fiery  streaks  ran  up  their  white 
ankles ;  every  step  was  agony,  and  every  breath. 
We  dragged  them  oli.  Every  moment  we  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  couriers  beldnd,  coming  for 
me.  My  wife  and  little  giil  were  before  me,  Uie 
little  boy  was  too  young  to  keep  up  with  thera. 
At  every  rise  of  ground  my  wire  would  turn  a\i^ 
look  to  see  if  a  messenger  were  coming  for  me. 
One  time,  as  she  stood  so,  my  little  boy  rcnuhed 
her,  his  poor  feet  all  red  aiid  blistered,  his  curls 
matted  to  his  head  with  perspiration,  with  both 
hands  dinging  to  her  dress,  and  his  dusty,  tearfid 
face  lifted  to  hers,  he  cried  out, '  O  mamma,  can't 
you  see  our  home  now  P ' 

"So  we  wont  on  all  one  day.  At  night  we 
stopped  at  an  overseer's  house,  where  we  were 
permitted  to  stay.  They  were  poor,  but  kind.  A 
bed  was  made  on  the  floor  for  us,  but  the  agoay 
the  diildreu  suffered  was  so  great  they  could  not 
sleep,  exhausted  as  they  were.  We  bound  their 
little  feet  in  cloths,  and  I  sat  by  all  night  to  keep 
them  wet  with  cold  water ;  then  they  could  sleep. 
If  in  my  stupor  and  exhaustion  I  chanced  to 
forget  myself,  their  sliricks  quickly  wakened  me^ 
agam.  In  the  morning  we  had  to  start ;  there 
was  no  staying  here.  Those  poor  little  feet, 
burnt  all  day  and  soaked  all  niglit,  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  parboiled ;  yet  blistered  as  they 
were,  swollen  till  shapeless,  and  streaked  with  red 
and  purple  and  blue,  they  must  go  into  that 
burning  sand  again.  O  my  God !  my  God  I  those 
cries!  will  thine  avenging  angel  gather  up  the 
tears  that  bedewed  that  fiery  path,  tears  from 
those  helpless  little  ones  in  their  awful  agony  I 
[Ho  covered  his  face  with  his  hand  an  instant, 
and  then  resumed.]  But  we  drigeed  them  on! 
I  don't  know  how  it  happened  tout  I  did  not 
notice  when  the  little  hand  slipped  from  mine, 
but,  from  whatever  distraction  of  mind  I  was  iii, 
I  was  startled  by  a  shriek  that  is  ringing  in  my 
ears  yet,  and  looking  back  I  saw  my  little  boy 
lying  in  the  sand  in  the  road  behind  me.  He 
oould  not  walk  anctrer  step,  ani  thought  I  had 
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left  Mm  to  die.  I  put  my  pack  OTer  on  one 
shoulder,  and  laid  him  across  the  other  with  his 
hunting  cheek  to  mine,  and  his  hot  breath  fan- 
ning my  face.  His  mother  and  sister  had  gone 
on,  and  were  sitting  on  the  grass  under  a  tree 
waiting  for  us.  liittlo  Freddy  saw  themi  and 
said: 

^ '  Papa,  do  mamma  and  sister  see  our  home 
now  ? ' 

'*  I  said,  *  Yes.' 

«"Wcll/  said  he,  <if  Ponto  tees  them,  hell 
know  Vm  coming,  and  hell  run  past  them,  and 
111  call  him,  and  get  on  his  hack}  ahd  ride  home, 
and  then  you  won't  haTO  to  carry  mc  -^  will  you, 
papaP '    Ton  to  was  a  great  dog  we  had  at  home. 

"  I  laid  the  child  down  on  the  gross  beside  his 
mother ;  she  told  me  then  that  she  could  ffo  no 
farther.  There  we  were.  Presently  my  wife  saw 
a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance.    I  saw  it  too. 

*"  It  is  the  courier  coming  for  you,'  she  said. 
'  He  will  take  you  from  us ;  and  what  will  be- 
come of  vou  P  what  will  become  of  us  P ' 

**  I  looked  and  saw  that  tlie  man  was  in  a  small 
buggy — just  room  enough  for  him  and  me — no 
proTbion  for  my  family.  My  poor  wife  was  on 
ner  knee8.\  Her  face  was  white  as  marble,  and 
cold.  She  was  trying  to  pray,  but  she  only 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  *  O  my  Ood !  O 
my  Ood  I '  Not  another  word  would  come.  I 
put  mv  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  said,  *My 
dear,  there  is  but  one  man,  and  no  one  man  takes 
me  from  you  to-day ! ' 

*'  The  man  in  the  buj^gy  drove  up.  He  stopped 
and  looked  at  us.  8aid  he,  *  I  see  you  are  trav- 
elling.' '  No,  sir,'  said  I ;  '  travelling  and  I. have 
quit*^    *  Well,  you  don't  live  hereabouts.'    •  No.' 

•  What  is  your  name  ? '    *  Montcomerv.' 

'*  He  looked  at  the  feet  of  my  bttle  ones, 
lying  on  the  grass,  'Have  those  children  got 
the  small  pox  P'    'No.'    « The  measles  P '    'No.' 

*  Well,  what  have  they  got  f '  •  My  dear  sir,  they 
have  got  just  as  near  nothing  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  human  being  to  get.'  I  found  he  was  the 
rebel  mail  carrier.  I  showed  him  my  pass, 
and  asked  what  he  would  charge  to  take  my 
wife  and  children  through  the  Imes.    He  said, 

*  Fifty  dollars  in  gold.'  My  wife  and  her  mother 
had  saved  fifty  dollars  in  gold,  and  fifty  cents 
in  silver,  all  of  which  I  haa,  and  it  was  all  I 
put  my  wife  in  the  seat  beside  him,  the  httle 
boy  in,  her  lap,  the  little  girl  at  her  feet,  my  bun- 
dle under  the  seat,  gave  the  man  the  fifty  dollars 
hi  gold,  put  the  fifty  cents  in  my  pocket,  and 
they  drove  off.    I  followed.    When  I  came  to  a 

Eicket,  I  showed  my  pass,  and  asked  about  the 
ug^y.  The  answer  was  always,  *  Yes )  the  mail 
earner,  with  a  woman  and  two  children,  went  by 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  and  reported  a  man 
coming  with  a  pass  covering  the  woman  and  chil- 
dren. All  right'  I  went  on.  At  last  I  asked, 
'How  many  more  picket  stations  are  there P' 
'  O.iiy  one/    « How  far  is  it  P '    « Three  miles.' 

•  That  is  tlie  last  ? '  « Yes.'  I  had  on  sueh  booU 
at  the  slaves  wear.  I  had  paid  thirty  dollars  for 
them,  and  I  made  them  earn  every  cent  of  the 
money  in  that  three  miles.    I  came  in  siglt  of 


the  picket  so  soon  that  I  was  finirhtened.  I 
thought  of  the  telcgnph  wires.  What  m?ght 
they  not  have  told  befcre  thisP  Wao  knew  Ltti 
that  man  L«!d«mv  life  i  a  his  hands  P  Tliere  was 
no  help  for  it  I  walked  up  to  bin  as  he  sat  oil 
his  horte,  and  handed  up  my  pjMi,  and  asked 
about  the  buggy.  Yes,  it  had  gone  by  on  hour 
and  a  half  ago.  D  it  why  did  the  man  not  ffive 
me  back  my  passP  Would  he  never  be  done 
reading  it  P  —  or,  inptead  of  giving  it  back,  would 
he  level  his  pistol  and  shoot  me  P  There  I  stood, 
on  the  border  of  Rebel4om.  The  United  States 
was  before  me — the  free,  glorious  United  States, 
and  wife  and  little  ones )  and  what  was  behind  ? 
O  Ood !  would  the  man  never  be  done  reading 
that  little  scrap  of  writing  P  Tnat  flag,  our  flag 
was  before  me,  and  freedom.  My  heart  beat  so 
loud  I  was  afraid  the  man  would  near  it  I  tried 
to  stir.  Was  he  reaching  down  his  hand  to  shoot 
me  P  No  I  it  was  only  to  give  back  the  pass,  at 
he  said,  *A11  right  I  !^  and  I  was  a  free  man 
again — free,  and  in  the  United  States,  and  un- 
der the  fla^  of  stars  I  I  was  not  long  in  getting 
to  St  Louis  with  my  family.  We  waJked  the' 
streets  of  that  dty  barefooted.     There  was  a 

Iiolitical  meeting  that  night  —  a  republican  one. 
L  happened  in.  The  chances  are  Uiat  something 
was  said.  Tlie  next  morning  the  copperhead  pa- 
|)er  stated  that  there  was  such  a  meeting,  and 
that  it  was  entertained  by  the  blatant  ravings  of 
a  southern  renegade.  That  meant  me.  £nee 
then,  I  have  been  in  many  of  your  Nortliem  oitica 
and  States,  and  without  a  pass.  Here  is  the 
difference :  at  the  South  you  cannct  turn  rounds 
cross  the  street,  kiss  your  wife,  or  go  to  market^ 
without  a  pass.  Here,  where  Abrtuiam  Lincoln 
tyrannizes  like  a  military  despot, — where  he 
usurps  sll  the  people's  ngbts  and  puts  them  in 
his  pocket, — every  one  can  go  where  he  pleanea, 
like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Jeff  Davia  takes 
better  care  of  the  liberties  of  his  people ! 

"  Now  I  must  say  a  word  about  that  little  wife 
of  mine.  1  am  going  to  take  her  home  to  die  I 
[Here  the  tears  almost  choked  his  utterance  | 
but  he  crushed  them  back,  and  went  on.  His 
simple,  touching  narrative  had  already  brouffht 
tears  to  many  eyes,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  Sry 
one  in  that  crowded  room.]  Yes,  I  am  going  to 
take  her  home  to  die  I  The  doctors  have  tola  us 
she  cannot  live  long,  and  she  wants  to,  die  and  be 
buried  among  her  own  people  i  so  we  are  going* 
The  •ladies  of  one  of  your  Northern  cities  have 
given  her  a  beautiful  silk  flag — a  flag  with  all 
the  stripes  and  all  the  stars  Upon  it  We  will 
take  that  with  us,  and  if  our  old  home  is  stand- 
ing, the  flag  shall  float  above  it  If  it  is  not 
standing,  then  we  will  plant  the  flag  upon  its 
ruins,  or  over  the  place  where  it  once  was  i  aod 
as  we  sit  beneath  its  fold?,  we  will  think,  wfib 
tears  of  gratitude,  of  all  the  kindness  of  these 
free  and  happy  Northern  people  tc  the  wandering, 
homeless  refugees." 

A  WuiTE  Soldier,  at  the  camp  of  the  Flf* 
teenth  reidment  of  colcred  ttoops,  in  Nashville^ 
Tenn.,  while  deprecating  the  empk  pnent  of 
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groes  as  soldiers,  boasted  that  he  could  make  the 
grand  rounds  on  the  colored  boys,  and  capture  a 
a.usket  or  bayonet  Accordingly,  he  approached 
a  sable  guard,  drew  him  into  conversation,  md 
kindly  requested  to  see  his  musket,  which  the 
£ aara  refuse!  He  then  wished  to  look  at  his 
bayonet,  but  the  ^uard  stood  on  his  orders.  He 
then  tried  intimidation,  and,  pretending  to  be 
insulted,  assumed  a  fighting  attitude;  but  the 
ffuard  ordered  him  to  retire  or  he  would  shoot 
The  foolish  fellow  advanced,  and  was  promptly 
shot,  and  the  loss  of  an  arm  was  the  penalty  of 
his  imprudence. 


UcJMORS  OF  THE  Camp. — A  soldier  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  artilleiy  brigade  of  the  Fiflh 
corph,  at  Culpepper,  Va.,  ^ves  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  amusements  m  camp : 

**  Almost  the  onl^  diversion  the  soldiers  have 
nowadays,  is  derived  froih  the  new  recruits, 
constantly  arriving.  They  are  the  butt  of  all 
iokes,  and  the  easy  prey  of  all  sells  and  tricks. 
No  class  of  men  enjoy  fun  more  heartily  than 
the  soldiers.  They  squeeae  sport  out  of  every- 
thing, and  seem  to  have  acquired  the  faculty  of 
ascertaining,  intuitively,  where  most  of  it  is  to  be 
found.  On  drill,  a  new  recruit  is  always  sure  to 
get  his  toes  exactly  where  a  *  Vet'  wislies  to  put 
the  butt  of  his  musKCt,  as  he  '  orders  arms ; '  and 
if  there  is  a  mud-puddle  within  a  yard  of  him,  he 
Is  sure  to  *  drens '  into  it.  Captain  lleynokls,  of 
Battery  *  S,'  First  New  York  artillery,  has  got  a 
Large  number  of  new  recruits,  and'  some  of  the 
jokes  that  th»3  Veterans  play  on  them  are  very 
amusing.  The  recruits  are  constantly  sighing 
over  departed  luxuries,  and  are  very  easily  duped 
into  any  sell,  where  the  inner  man  is  concerned. 
A  mischievous  *  Vet'  got  a  whole  squad  of  them 
out  in  Hne  the  other  day,  when  it  was  raining 
quite  hard,  to  receive  their  ration  of  *warm 
bread.'  One  fellow,  greener  than  the  rest,  was 
sent  to  the  Captain's  quarters  for  his  '  ticket  for 
butter,*  Anotner  one  went  to  the  Company  Clerk 
witli  a  two-quai't  pail  for  his  *  three  days  ration 
of  maple  sugar.'  Some  of  them  have  very  funny 
ideas  of  discipline  in  the  army.  In  a  newly  ar- 
rived squad^  «  few  days  since,  was  one  of  these, 
who  thought  he  irould  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Captain  by  making  him  a  call  in  the  evening. 
Accordingly,  he  rapped  at  the  door,  walked  in, 
took  off  his  hat,  made  a  very  low  bow,  and  re- 
placed his  hat  on  his  head. 

•<  •  Well,  what  do  you  want  P '  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

'**0,  nothing,'  sa^  the  fellow,  at  the  same 
time  seating  himself  in  a  chair  opposite  the  Cap- 
tain. '  I  thought  I  would  come  down  and  have  a 
Uttle  chat  with  you.' 

**  <  0,  that*s  it,'  said  the  Captain.  *  Well,  that 
isn't  the  waj  they  do  in  the  army.  When  a  sol- 
dier comes  into  an  officer's  quarters,  he  takes  off 
his  hat  and  stands  at  *<  attention,"  with  his  heels 
together,  his  toes  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, hands  at  his  side,  and  eyes  to  the  *'  front" 
Ue  does  not  take  a  seat  unieas  oiked  to,  and 


when  he  has  done  r.  s  business,  salutes  the  oA* 
cer,  makes  an  *'  about  fs;^;,"  and  —  leaves,' 

"The  fellow  did  nit  wait  for  further  instmo- 
tion),  but  too)L  his  depart  jrcj  having  received 
his  first  lesson  in  the  ^'school  of  thd  eoldier.'" 

In  repartee  and  fun  our  soid-ers  are  not  be- 
hind any  class  of  men  iving,  i  id  they  have  a 
most  keen  appreciation  tf  the  ludicrous  and  sar-  • 
castic    Chapman  tells  a  ^ood  story : 

*<  A  few  da^s  ago,  two  io.il icrs  were  sentenced, 
for  some  trivial  offence,  to  ten  days  In  (be  guard- 
house ;  but  they  were  taken  out  o  ecasionally  to 
do  police  duty  abou.t  camp.  Doing  police  dutjTi 
you  must  know,  is  not  in  the  army  what  it  is  lo 
the  city ;  but  consists  in  going  about  under  guard 
and  cleaning  up  the  camp,  lliese,  soldiers  were 
put  to  cleaning  away  the  mud  from  the  front  of 
the  Colonel's  quarters.  They  were  from  a  New 
York  city  regiment,  and  to  judge  from  their  dia- 
lect, might  have  been  named  M ose  and  Sykesy. 
At  any  rate,  I  shall  call  them  so  in  the  rccitu. 
They  had  worked  well,  and  finally  seated  them- 
selves on  a  log  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Ser- 
geant of  the  Uuard  to  relieve  them,  when  the 
following  conversation  took  place: 

**  Mose  —  *  Say,  Sykesy,  what  you  going  to  do 
when  yer  three  years  up  ?  Coin'  to  be  a  Vet  ? 
Say.' 

*'  Sykesy  —  *  Not  if  I  know  myself,  I  nin't }  no  I 
I'm  goin'  to  be  a  citisen,  I  nm.  I'm  goiu'  1)ack 
to  I^w  York,  and  am  goin*  to  by  off  and  take 
comfort,  bum  around  the  engine-house,  and  run 
wid  der  machine.' 

"  Mose — •  Well,  I  tell  yer  what  I'm  agoin'  to  do. 
I've  jest  been  thiiikin'the  matter  all  over,  and  ffoi 
the  whole  thing  fixed.  In  the  first  place,  Pm 
goin'  home  to  New  York,  and  as  soon  as  I  get 
pay  discharge,  I'm  goin'  to  toke  a  good  bath,  and 
get  this  Virginia  sacred  soil  off  me.  Then  I'm 
goin'  to  have  my  head  shampooed,  my  hair  cut 
and  combed  forward  and  'ilcd,  and  then  I'm  goiu' 
to  some  up-to^in  clo tiling  store,  and  buy  me  a 
suit  of  togs.  I'm  agoin'  to  get  a  ^Uus  suit,  too 
—  black  breeches,  red  shirt,  black  silk  choker, 
stove-pipe  hat,  with  black  bombazine  around  it, 
end  a  iiair  of  them  shiny  butes.  Then  I'm  goin' 
up  to  Delmonico's  place,  and  am  goin'  for  to  or- 
der jest  the  best  dinner  he  can  get  ui).  I'm 
goin'  to  have  all  ho  has  on  his  dinner  ticket,  you 
can  bet  What  P  No !  I  guess  I  won't  have  a 
gay  old  dinner,  much ;  for  I'll  be  a  citizen  then, 
and  won't  have  to  break  my  teeth  off  gnawiii' 
hard  tack.  After  I've  had  my  dinner,  I  will  call 
for  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  cigar,  and  all  the  New 
York  papers,  and  then  111  jjcst  set  down,  perch 
my  feet  up  on  the  table,  dnnk  my  wine,  smoke 
my  cigar,  read  the  news,  and  wonder  why  the 
devil  the  army  of  the  Potomac  don't  move.' " 


Scenes  in  the  Hospital. — The  editor  of 
The  American  Wesleyan  relates  the  following  as 
a  portion  of  his  experience  among  the  wounded 
in  the  hospitals : 

"  Not  long  s'c'^  I  was  called  to  witness  the 
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following,  whibh  I  will  can  *  The  Dymg  SMier^i 
Uream  of  Childhood* 

'*ne  was  brcueht  in  mortally  wounded,  al- 
ib'^Qf^h  by  a  faUie  feeling  of  kindness  one  or  two 
)/  tbjB  rargeons  told  him  his  wound  was  seTere, 
kut  not  dangerous.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  un- 
leceive  him ;  and  so,  sitting  down  benide  Iiin  lowly 
paUetl  and  toking  his  hand  m  mine  wlulc  I  brushed 
back  the  dark  curls  from  his  high,  open  brow,  I 
tried  to  lead  htm  easily  into  such  a  channel  of 
conTersation  as  I  desired.  I  hod  not  conversed 
long  with  him  when  he  suddenly  inquired  what  I 
thought  of  his  pros])ecta'of  recovery.  Rather 
avoiding  for  the  time  giving  a  direct  answer,  I 
inquired  how  he  felt  nimBelf  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  He  answered  with  considerable  hesita- 
tion, that  the  surgeons  told  him  he  would  get 
along  nicely ;  but  that  be  himfiolf  felt  afraid  tnot 
he  would  never  recover.  I  noticed ,  too,  that  his  b'ps 
quivered,  and  he  drew  a  long,  deep  sigh.  Then 
he  turned  his  youthful,  open  face  full  upon  me ; 
he  sighed  attain ;  there  was  a  choking,  duttering 
sen^aiion  w)ixoh  told  the  intensity  of  his  feelings, 
and  he  naid,  <If  I  was  only  at  home!'  Poor 
boy!  Many  a  hill,  and  valley,  and  mountain 
gorge,  and  broad  river,  lay  between  him  and  his 
home !  And  the  lovin]^  ones  there  were  all  un- 
conscious of  his  deep  distress ;  and  even  before 
his  nnme  would  appear  in  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  of  some  daily  paper,  he  would  already 
be  '  where  the  wicked  cease  fit)m  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest.'  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
tender  sympathy  of  the  nifinite  Father,  of  the 
all-suflicient  Savior,  who  wns  wounded  for  our 
transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and 
how  that  a  full  and  free  salvation  was  offered  to 
all  through  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  1  could  not  ^t  him  to  say  much,  and  so, 
after  prn}'ing  with  him,  I  left  himfor  a  time.  In 
a  few  hours  1  called  to  see  him  again,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  endeavored  to  press  home 
the  momentous  truths  of  salvation.  At  last  he 
opened  his  mind  freelv,  told  me  he  thought  he 
waft  f>nce  a  Christian,  that  ho  sought  an  interest 
in  Christ  wlieti  a  boy,  and  felt  happv  in  the  belief 
tlint  he  loved  the  Savior  —  that  his  nappiest  hours 
were  sncnt  in  the  Sunday  school^  and  that  he  used  to 
take  celight  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures. 
'I  remember,  too,'  said  he,  *now  my  father 
prayed  —  O  Chaplain !  I  had  a  good  father  —  he's 
m  heaven  now  —  how  he  prayed  for  mc,  that  I 
might  alwnvs  be  good.  I  remember  the  night 
that  ho  dic(l  —  and  how  happy  ho  was,  and  1u)w 
he  sung  "On  Jordan's  stormv  banks  I  stand/'  and 
how  he  put  his  hand  on  my  nead  and  told  me  tu 
serve  God  and  meet  him  in  heaven.  O,  if  I  was 
as  good  as  mv  father  was,  it  would  be  better  witii 
me  now !  I  have  forgotten  my  promises,  I  have 
turned  mv'back  on  Christ  What  shall  I  doP 
what  shulf  I  do  ?  I'm  dying  -^  I  know  I'm  dy- 
vig^  and  I  am  afraid  to  die  I  O  Jesus,  have  mercy 
f  !i  me  a  sinner ! ' 

"  I  did  not  interrupt  him  till  he  had  given  full 
•Ld  fi  ee  vent  tc  his  feelings,  and  then  tried  to 
point  him  to  the  all-sufficient  Savior. 

*<  *  Do  jou  think  God  will  have  mercy  on  my 


poor  aoulP'  he  exclaimed  ia  such  a  pitMris  toxM 
of  voice  and  with  such  gen.iiaa  f  arneatnessi  that 
my  own  feelings  nearly  overcame  me,  and  I  couM 
barely  say,  <  Yen,  dear  brother,  Ood  ic  ready  fiiv 
to  blesa  you,  to  forgive  ^ ou  all  your  sins,  and 
make  you  happy  in  tne  enjoyment  of  hia  lovn.' 

" '  But  I  have  negl&ted  prayer  and  backslidden 
from  God ;  I  sinned again't  light  and  knowledge  j 
I  knew  better,  Cliaplain,  I  knew  better,  for  my 
ccnscience  troubled  me;  it  was  God's  Spuit  striv- 
ing with  me,  —  yes,  I  knew  better,  tor  I  once 
loved  Jesus.  O  Jesus,  have-  mercy  un  a  poof 
sinner ! ' 

'*  *  Hear  God's  own  answer  to  your  questioii»' 
said  I.  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocata 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteoua ;  and 
IIo  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  nut  fbr 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  **  God  so  loved  the  world  that  lie  gave 
His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life,"  Now,  these  words  are  as  much  addreaaea' 
to  you  as  if  there  were  not  another  sinner  upon 
earth.  Take  them  as  God*s  own  words  to  your- 
self, and  remember  that  that  dear  Savior  whom 
vou  say  that  you  once  served,  loves  you  yet, 
loves  you  now,  and  is  yearning  over  you  with 
the  deepest  s}'rapathy.  He  waits  to  take  away 
the  heavy  burden  from  your  heart,  and  give  you 
joy  and  peace  in  believing.    Just  come  back  as  a 

Coor  wanderer,  weary  and  helpless  |  and  reireni* 
cr  you  arc  coming  to  your  own  God  and  Savior^ 
who  knows  just  what  you  need,  and  how  you  feel, 
and  is  more  willing  to  receive  you  and  forgive 
you  than  vou  are  to  return  to  him.' 

*'  *  O,  if  I  was  just  as  happy  as  I  once  was  I  but 
now  I'm  here  wounded  and  dying — and  O,  this 
awful  pain  —  what  will  I  do — what  will  I  do  — 
Jesus,  Jesus,  what  will  I  do ! '  he  exclaimed  in 
the  deepest  agony  of  body  and  mind. 

"  *  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  oast  your 
])oor  troubled  soul  upon  the  Savior,  just  place 
yourself  as  a  poor  helpless  sinner  in  His  handc, 
and  vou  will  be  saved/  said  I,  trying  to  lead  hia 
mind  to  the  one  only  source  of  comfort. 

"The  agony  of  this  poor  boy  waa  terrible. 
His  piiiful  groans  sunk  into  mv  very  heart,  and 
made  me  fed  as  if  I  waa  entirely  powerleaa  lo  do 
him  good. 

"Sometimes  it  waa  difHcult  to  tell  whether 
his  bodily  or  mental  anf^uish  waa  greater.  Fre- 
quently the  deep,  agonizing  groan  of  bodily  pain 
would  end  in  a^  most  pathetic  crv^  for  mercy,  or  a 
child-like  petition  to  dc  rcccivccl  hito  the  favor  ol 
his  heavenly  Father.  Sometimes  he  turned  upon 
me  such  a  pitiful,  helpless  look,  such  a  look  as  a 
drowning  child  might  cast  towards  its  mother ;  a 
look  of  unutterable  meaning,  but  which  plainly 
said, '  I'm  dying,  —  won't  you  help  me  P '  Seeinr 
that  to  all  appearance  he  waa  rapidly  linking,  I 
urged  him  to  accept  the  free  offer  of  ref  oncuia- 
tion  to  God  through  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  after  again  praying  with  him,  I  .eft  liim  fcr 
a  little  time.  An  hour,  perhaps,  had  elapB0(f« 
when  I  again  was  beside  him.  Ine  ftrat  woroi  ha 
uttered  were  x 
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^ '  Tm  trying  to  come  back  to  Qod,  and  I  think 
diat  he  will  not  cast  me  off;  but  I'm  afraid.* 

" '  I  am  going  to  ask  you  one  question/  said  I ; 
'  bat  you  must  not  answer  it  till  you  think  over 
ft  It  is  this:  Do  you  think  that  God  loves 
*  yuuP' 

**  He  seemed  to  ponder  thi  question  a  little,  and 
then  answered,  — 

"  •  I  think  —  I  think  He  does." 

** '  Yes/ 1  said, '  He  loves  you  dearly,  and  sym- 
pathizes with  vou  in  your  great  distress,  and  is  so 
very  anxious  (or  your  soul's  salvation  that  He  is 
waiting  even  now,  this  moment,  to  forgive  you  all 
your  sms  and  make  you  happy  in  His  love.  Can 
you  not  take  your  own  heavenly  Father's  word, 
that  *' whosoever  belie veth  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  saved ! "  Just  trust  in  him }  just 
throw  yourself  as  you  are, — a  poor,  helpless  sin- 
ner,—  into  His  hands,  and  you  will  be  saved.' 

'"Is  that  all  I'm  to  dor  *  said  he,  musingly; 
*  and  yet  what  else  can  I  do  P  Yes,  yes ;  I*  think 
I  see  It  all;  I  have  been  afraid  to  trust  in  the 
promises  of  God,  I  feel  myself  to  be  so  unwor- 
thy ;  but  now,  Jesus,  Savior,  I  come  to  thee,  a 
poor,  helpless  sinner. 

**  Here,  Lord«  I  gire  myself  to  tliee — 
TU  all  that  I  can  do." 

Yes,  Lord,  it  is  all  that  I  can  do ! ' 

**  Then  followed  a  scene  I  shall  never  forget  to 
my  dying  day.    It  was  night   The  temporary  hos- 

Sitcd  was  in  an  old,  dark,  dingy  house.  Hie  can- 
le  burned  dimly,  and  seemed,  by  its  flickering, 
uncertain  light,  to  make  the  gloomy  surroundings 
all  the  more  gloomy.  The  poor  manp;led  soldier 
boy  lay  rolling  uneasily  from  side  to  side.  Large 
drops  of  cold  sweat  stood  like  beads  on  his  open 
brow.  A  quivering  sensation  seemed  to  pass 
through  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his  body ;  and 
there  was  a  long,  deep,  shivering  sigh,  which  told 
of  the  very  extremity  of  mortal  anguish.  His 
large  bright  eye  grew  dim,  and  seemed  as  if  look- 
ing up  from  a  great  depth  i  and  that  mysterious 
change  of  color  and  feature  took  place,  which  tells 
that  the  wheels  of  life  are  about  to  stand  still. 
Suddenly  he  threw  out  his  arms  and  clasped  me 
tightly  round  the  neck  as  I  stooped  over  him,  and 
exclaimed,  '  What  shall  I  do»  O  Chaplain,  what 
sliaUIdor 

**  *  Put  your  trust  in  Christ,  your  own  Savior, 
who  died  for  jou/  I  replied. 

" '  I  do  beheve  in  Jesus/  be  said, '  and  I  think 
He  will  save  me ;  yes,  He  will  save  me !  But 
O,  what  is  this  P  am  I  dying  now  ?  Tell  me,  am 
IdyiiiffPV 

**  *  Yes,  you  are  dying,  dear  brother/ 1  answered  i 
*you  vrill  soon  be  in  the  spirit  world.  Is  Jesus 
near  you  P    Have  you  ncace  of  mind  P ' 

**  *  It's  all  over  now/  he  whispered.  '  God  has, 
for  Chiist's  sake,  for^ven  mo,  a  poor  sinner;  and 
be  will  tal^e  me  to  himselil  Good  by,  Chaplain ; 
good  by/ 

**  He  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  or  what  mi^ht  be 
called  an  uneasy  slumber,  and  I  sat  by  his  side 
waiting  and  watching.  He  dreamed.  lie  seemed 
to  be  again  at  home,  mingling  with  loyed  ones. 


for  he  whispered  the  name  of  mother.  Then  h« 
seemed  to  be  praying,  as  if,  a  child  again,  he  knelt 
at  a  parent's  knee  and  repeated  his  evb^ing 
prayer.  I  stooped  over  him  and  listened  atten* 
tiveljT  to  every  whisper.  At  last  I  caught  a  few 
disjointed, sentences,  as  follows:  'Our  Father— 
who  art—- this  night — I  lay  me — down — O  Jesus 
— my  Savior — take  me — to  heaven.  I  [allowed 
be  —  thy  name — '  There  was  then  a  pause,  and 
a  deep  sigh.  The  angel  of  death  had  come !  The 
golden  bowl  was  broken,  and  the  wheel  stood  still 
at  the  cistern  I  Poor  mangled  sutfurcr  I  ho  liud 
found  Christ ;  and  his  dream-of  childhood's  dero- 
tioiis  gave  place,  we  trust,  to  the  brighter  visions 
of  glory  and  the  songs  of  salvation !  ' 


CONFEDERATE  SONO  OF  FREBDOIL 

BT  BMILT  M.  WASHIMOTOIT. 

Maxcb  on,  ye  children  of  the  bravo  — 

Descendants  of  the  free  1 
On  to  the  hero's  bloody  giave. 
Or  glorious  liberty  1 

On,  on  —  with  clashing  sword  ftnd  drum  i 
The  foe !  —  they  come  I  they  come  I  —  stxilw 
homel 
For  more  than  safety,  or  for  life,  -^    - 
For  more  than  mother,  child,  or  wife»        ^ 
Strike  home  for  Liberty ! 

Charge,  charge  I  nor  shed  the  pitying  tear  t 

Too  long  hath  mercy  plead ! 
Charge,  charge !  and  share  the  hero's  bier. 
Or  strike  the  foeman  dead  t 

Charge,  charge !  for  more  than  yital  gaisi, 
Strike  home,  and  rend  the  freeman's  chaukS) 
For  more  than  safety,  or  for  life,  — 
For  more  than  mother,  child,  oi  -  wiiSe, 
Strike  home  for  liberty  I 

Draw,  draw  —  by  every  hope  this  hour 

That  animates  the  brayc  I 
Draw !  —  strike !  —  and  rend  the  foeman's  powtr* 
Or  fill  the  patriot's  grave  1 

Strike  —  die  —  or  conquer  with  the  free  I 
Strike  home,  strike  home  for  liberty  1 
For  more  than  glory,  safety,  Ufe,  — 
For  more  than  mother,  child,  or  wife^ 
Strike  home  for  Liberty  I 


CoLorcBL  GirxBM  w;a8  on6  day  reprimanding 
one  of  his  soldiers,  who  was  slightly  intoxicated 
at  tlie  time.  Ai>er  the  Colonel  had  concluded, 
the  soldier  remarked,  *'  Yez  wuddint  have  occasion 
to  taUL  to  me  so  ef  I  had  o  pistol."  The  Colonel, 
much  astonished,  asked, ''  Well,  sir,  what  would 
you  do  if  you  had  a  pistol  ?  "  ••  Why,  I'd  shoot 
—myself,  sir."  __ 

"Our  RianTS." — The  following  conversation 
occurred  ot  Normandy,  Tennessee,  between  a  Con* 
federate  prisoner,  captured  at  Knoxyilie,  and  tbs 
correspondent  of  a  Nortbeni  paper : 

**  Are  you  going  to  take  the  oathP  " 

"  No ;  I'll  rot  in  prison  first" 


.\ 
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*<  What  are  you  lighting  for  P  " 

"  Our  righta.'* 

'•  What  are  your  rights?  " 

''Well," — hesitating,  and  attempting  to, clear 
his  throat,  — ''  well,  1  can't  'xaotly  tell  ver  i  the 
fact  is,  I  can't  rood ;  but  tbere*8  tliom  that  doe$ 
know.**  

A  Xeoro'8  Prater. — The  following  is  a  prayer 
offered  by  a  colored  man  at  a  funeral,  and  reported 
by  Dr.  C&ilkins,  Surgeon  of  a  Mass.  regiment : 

"  Massa  Jesus,  like  de  people  ob  rle  ole  time, 
de  Jews,  we  weep  by  de  siae  ob  de  ribber,  wid  de 
strings  ob  de  harp  all  broke ;  but  we  sing  ob  de 
broken  heart,  as  dem  people  could  not  do.  llenr 
,  us,  King,  in  de  present  state  ob  our  sorrow.  You 
know,  ICing  Jesus,  honey,  wc  just  got  from  de  Ked 
Sea,  and  wander  in  de  wildernoss,  a  poor,  feeble 
portion  ob  de  children  ob  Adam,  feeble  in  bcdv, 
reeble  in  mind,  and  need  de  help  ob  de  good  Al- 
mighty Ood.  O,  help  us,  if  you  please,  to  homes, 
for  we's  got  no  homes,  Massa  Jesus,  but  de  shel- 
ter ob  de  oak  tree  in  de  daytime,  and  de  shelter 
ob  de  cotton  tent  at  night.-  Help  us  for  our  own 
good  and  de  good  of  God's  blessed  Union  people, 
oat  want  lUl  people  free,  whatsomebber  be  de 
color.  Massa  Jesus,  you  know  de  deep  tribula- 
tions ob  our  hearts,  dat  sickness  is  among  us,  dat 
our  children  is  dyin'  in  de  camp ;  and  as  we  tote 
'em  from  one  place  to  tudder,  and  bunr  dem  in 
de  cold  grouna,  to  go  in  spirit  to  de  uod  ob  de 

g^ople  wnar  de  soul  nab  no  spot  nor  color.  Great 
ing  ob  Kings,  and  Doctor  ob  Doctors,  and  God 
ob  battles !  help  us  to  be  well ;  help  us  to  be  able 
to  fight  wid  de  Union  sogers  de  battle  for  de  Un- 
ion ;  help  us  to  fight  for  liberty,  fight  for  de  coun- 
try, fight  for  our  own  homes,  aiid  our  own.  free 
children,  and  dur  children's  children.  Fetch  out, 
Ood  ob  battles,  de  big  guns  wid  de  big  bustin' 
shells,  and  gib  dem  God*  forsaken  secesh,  dat 
would  carry  to  shame  our  wives  and  daughters. 
O,  mighty  Jesus !  if  you  please,  a  right  smart 
charge  ob  grape  and  canister ;  make  'em  glad  to 
stop  de  war  and  come  back  to  shoes  and  de  fat- 
ted calt*,  and  de  good  tings  ob  de  Union.  No 
more  murderin'  brudder  ob  de  Norf  States.  No 
more  ragged,  bare  feet  No  more  slave-whippers 
and  slave-sellers.  No  more  foders  ob  vellow  skins. 
No  more  meaner  as  meanest  niggers.'' 


A  Classio  Soldier. — A  Lieutenant  in  the 
Twelfth  Indiana  relates  the  following : 

Being  out  on 'a  scout  with  a  squau  of  his  men, 
and  becoming  fatigued,  they  stopped  at  a  house 
to  see  if  they  could  get  some  buttermilk  to  drink. 
In  their  squad  was  a  young  man  who  had  been 
highly  educated,  but  who  had  become  dissipated 
before  entering  the  army,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  one  very  low  in  life.  When  tlicy  entered  the 
house,  there  were  two  young  ladies  sitting  in  the 
room,  very  busily  engaged  in  reading,  and  did  not 
seem  to  take  any  notice  of  them  whatever.  After 
getting  their  buttermilk,  the  young  man,  supposed 
to  1)0  nn  ignommus,  walked  to  one  of  the  ladies, 
aiid  very  politely  asked  her  what  book  she  was 
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reading.  Thinking  his  question  impertinent^  aht 
indignantly  replied  "  You  would  not  knowy  if  ) 
should  tell  you."  **  That  mav  be  true,"  sava  hei 
"  still,  I  would  like  very  mucn  if  you  would  teli 
me."  "  Well,"  says  she,  **  if  you  must  knowi  I 
am  reading  Virgil."  "  Ah  t  Virgil  t  And  how  do 
you  like  it? "  "  Very  w«ll  >  but  I  have  como  to 
a  hard,  knotty  sentence  here,  that  I  cannot  trans- 
late." '*  Well,  perhaps  I.  can  assist  you  about  it, 
if  you  will  allow  nie."  '*  You  assist  me  t  It  is 
Latin  that  I  am  reading  1"  <*Very  well,  miss. 
Will  you  ba  so  kind  as  to  let  me  see  if  I  cannot 
assist  you  with  it  P  "  Somewhat  softened  by  his 
kind  and  gentlemanly  manner,  she  handed  him  the 
book,  when,  to  her  utter  astonishment,  he  trans- 
lated the  dif6cu.t  sentence  with  great  ease.  She 
now  add^ssed  him  politely.  "  Arp  you  an  ofii- 
cer,  sir  P  "  "0,  no,  miss }  I  am  only  a  private. 
If  I  had  hod  a  little  better  education,  I  do  not 
know  but  I  might  have  oeen  an  oflicer  in  the 
Federal  aimy."  Surprised  still  more,  she  re- 
plied, "  I  am  astonished  1  I  thought  I  was  a 
good  Latin  scholar.  Ilere  is  a  boy  in  the  Fed- 
eral army  who  can  read  Latin  better  than  I  can, 
and  yet  he  says  he  is  not  well  enough  educated 
to  be  an  ofllcer.  Why,  sir,  what  kind  of  an  army 
have  you  P  "  "  Well,  miss,  we  have  a  very  intel- 
ligent army ;  one  that  knows  what  they  are  fight- 
ing about,  and  what  they  are  fighting  for.  We 
have  an  army  of  men  who  will  continue  to  fight 
until  this  wicked  rebellion  you  intelligent  So oth- 
erners  have  stirred  up  is  crushed.   Qo<^  by,  misa." 


Capture  on  Mosbt's  Horsb.  —  Captain  J.  S. 
Graham,  of  the  Twenty-first  New  York  cayaby, . 
detailed  the  following: 

<*  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Twcnty-firat 
cavalry  were  s^nt  out  from  Halltown,  Va.,  on  a 
three  days'  scout.  At  night  they  stopped  about 
five  miles  above  Berryville.  Sergeant  Wetherbee 
and  Corporals  Simpson  and  Van  Antwerp  went 
about  a  mile  from  the  camp  to  a  house  to  get  sup- 
per. After  eating,  they  concluded  to  stay  there 
all  night,  and  so  put  their  horses  in  the  stable. 
Ilaring  safely,  as  they  thought,  secured  their  ani- 
mals, they  sat  down  in  the  house  by  the  fire  to 
warm  their  feet  and  make  themselves  as  comfort- 
able as  possible.  Just  then  the  door  opened,  and 
three  men,  with  revolvers  in  hand,  marched  in 
and  demanded  a  surrender.  There  wt\s  no  alter- 
native. Having  disarmed  their  prisoners,  the 
guerrillas  took  them  to  the  stables  to  got  their 
horses.  While  in  the  stable  Van  Antwerp  no- 
ticed a  hole  in  the  floor,  into  which  hn  dropped 
and  concealed  himself.  Mosby  (for  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  party)  Supposed  that  Van  Antwerp 
had  run  away,  ana  gave  him  no  further  tl^ought. 
lie  took  the  other  prisoners  and  hurried  them 
away  into  the  Loudon  Mountains  to  a  littlt-  p'laoe 
called  Paris.  Stopping  at  a  house,  Mos^y  dis- 
mounted, and  told  iiis  prisoners  to  do  lil'ewise, 
and  follow  him  into  a  house.  Simnsoji  dis- 
mounted, and  while  preter.ding  to  tie  Lis  horse, 
snatched  a  pistol  from  the  holster  on  lif oabr's 
saddle,  shot  the  Lieutenant  who  stood  th  toa 
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other  side  of  the  hone,  mounted  Mosby'g  horse, 
fired  a  shot  at  Mosby,  and  away  he  flew  as  fast 
as  the  horse  could  carry  him.  Mosby  returned 
his  fire,  but  without  effect,  and  Simpson  rode  at 
fiill  gallop  towards  the  Shenandoah.  Wetherbee, 
who  liad  not  dismounted,  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  take  the  same  course,  and  both  j^ot 
safely  into  the  Federal  camp,  —>  Simpson  with 
Mottby's  famous  gray  horse." 


r 

The  Ciiabob  at  Port  Hudson.  —  A  soldier 
who  participated  in  the  storming  of  Fort  Hudson, 
on  tne  14th  of  June,  18G3,  gives  the  following 
account  of   that    unfortunate   affoir:    '*I  have, 
been  in  many  battles,  but  I  never  saw,  and  neves  } 
wish  to  see,  such  a  fire  as  that  poured  ou  us  on ! 
June  14th.    It  was  not  terrible  —  it  was  IIOR-* 

RIBLB. 

*'  Our  division  (Second)  stormed  about  a  mile 
from  the  Mississippi.  We  left  our  camp  at  twelve 
o'clock,  midnight,  on  the  13th,  and  proceeded  to 
the  left,  arriving  iust  at  davlight,  wnere  the  bal- 
ance of  our  brigade  (Secona)  awaited  us. 

**  Colonel  Benedict  arrived  from  opposite  Fort 
Hudson  on  the  12th,  and  our  regiment  was  trans- 
ferred fVom  the  First  to  the  Second  brigade,  and 
he  placed  in  command.  The  movement  to  the 
left  took  all  by  surprise  j  but  we  got  in  shape  be- 
hind a  piece  of  woods  which  concealed  the  ene- 
my's works,  and  rested.  The  First  brigade  went 
in  first,  and  we  followed  —  the  Tliird  brigade  be- 
ing a  reserve.  I  saw  the  First  brigade  file  left 
and  move  on,  but  saw  no  more  of  it.  When  the 
order  came  to  move  on,  we  did  so  in  *  column  of 
company/  at  full  distance.  Ask  some  good  mili- 
tary man  what  he  thinks  of  a  brigade  moving  to 
a  onajtge  in  that  manner.  The  One  Hundred  and 
3tx*7-second  leading,  the  One  Hundred  and  Sev- 
mty-fifth  (Brvan*s)  after  us;  then  the  Forty- 
oiffhth  Massachusetts,  and  Twenty-eighth  Maine. 
We  were  in  a  road  parallel  to  the  enernv's  works, 
and  had  to  change  direction  to,  or  file  left  round 
the  corner  of  the  woods,  .and  then  started  for- 
ward bv  a  road  leading  up.  The  ground  rose 
rradually,  and  away  above,  the  rebel  works  were 
m  plain  sight.  The  moment  we  turned  into  the 
road,  shot,  shell,  grape,  and  canister  fell  like 
hail,  in,  amongst,  and  around  us.  But  on  we 
went  A  little  higher,  a  new  gun  opened  on  us. 
Still  farther  they  had  a  cross-fire  ou  us  — O! 
such  a  terrible  one;  but  on  we  went,  bending 
as«  with  sickeuiue  »hiicks«  the  grape  and  canUter 
swept  over  us.  boinethncs  it  fell  in  and  about 
us ;  but  I  paid  no  heed  to  it 

^  After  the  first,  my  whole  mind  was  eiven  to 
the  oolors,  and  to  keep  my  men  around  them  *, 
and  they  did  it  well.  I  wonder  now,  as  I  think 
of  it»  how  I  did  so.  I  walked  erect,  though  fVom 
the  moment  1  saw  how  they  had  us,  I  was  sure  I 
would  be  killed.    I  had  no  thought  (after  a  short 

f raver)  but  for  my  flag.  I  talked  and  shouted, 
did  idl  man  oould  do  to  keep  my  boys  to  their 
'  oolora.'  I  tried  to  draw  their  attention  from  the 
•nensT  to  it,  aa  I  knew  we  would  advance  more 
nq^f .    The  brtTe  ((rflowa  stood  by  it,  aa  the 


half-score  who  fell  attest     The  <  color-bearer' 
fell,  but  the  *  flag '  did  not    Half  the  guard  fell, 
but  the  '  flag '  was  there.    Ask  (if  I  never  come 
home)  my  Colonel  or  Lieutenant-Colonel  if  an)  one 
could  have  done  better  than  I  did  that  day.    I  do 
not  fear  their  answer.    When  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  t>e  works,  I  was  struck.    The 
pain  was  fo  intense  tlat  1  could  not  go  on.    I 
turned  tc  my  Secrnd  Lieiitenant,  who  was  in  com* 
mand  ci  company  C,  as  he  came  up  to  me,  and 
said :  '  Never*  miad  roe»  Jack ;  for  God's  sake, 
jump  to  the  tolois.'    I  don't  re  ollect  any  more, 
till  I  \\ef*xd  Colonel  B.  say :  '  I  p,  men,  and  for- 
ward.'    I  looked,  and  saw  the  rear  regiments 
lying  flbc  to  escape  the  fire,  and  Colonel  B.  stand- 
ing there,  the  shot  striking  all  about  him,  and  he 
never  flinching.   It  was  grand  to  see  him.   I  wish 
I  was  of  *  iron  ncn*e,'  as  he  is.     When  I  heard 
him  speak,  I  forgot  all  else,  and,  running  forward, 
did  not  stop  till  at  the  very  front  and  near  the 
colors  again.    There,  as  did  all  the  rest,  I  lay 
down,  and  soon  learned  the  trouble.    Within  two 
hinidred  yards  of  the  works  was  a  ravine  parallel 
^ :th  them,  im^)erceptible  till  just  on  the  edge  of 
It,  completely  impassable  by  tne  fallen  timber  in 
.t    Of  coui-se  we  could  not  move  on.    To  stand 
jp  was  certain  death ;  so  was  retreat    Nought 
was  left  but  to  lie  down  with  what  scanty  coyer 
M'e  could  get    So  we  did  lie  down,  in  that  hot, 
scorching  sun.     I  fortunately  got  behind  two 
small  logs,  which  protected  me  on  two  sides,  and 
lay  there,  scarcely  daring  to  turn,  fur- four  hours, 
till  my  brain  reeked  and  surged,  and  I  thought  I 
should  go  mad.    Death  would  have  been  prefera- 
ble to  a  continuance  of  such  torture.    Lots  of 
pour  fellows  were  shot  as  they  were  lying  down, 
and  to  lie  there  and  hear  them  groan  and  cry  was 
awfuL    Just  on  the  other  ^side  of  the  log  lay  the 
gallant  Colonel  Bryan,  with  both  legs  broken  by 
shot    He  talked  of  home,  but  bore  it  like  a 
patriot.     Near  him  was  one  of  my  own  brave 
lioys,  with  five  bulls  in  him.     I  dared  not  stir, 
my  hand  ached  so,  ond  it  would  have  been  deUth 
also.     Well,  the  Colonel  get  out  of  pain  sooner 
than  some,  for  he  died  after  two  hours  of  intense 
agony.     Bullets  just  grazed  me  as  they  passed 
over,  and  one  entered  the  ground  within  an  inch 
of  my  right  eye.    I  could  not  go  that    Our  boys 
had  run  back  occasioiially,  but  got  a  voUf'y  as 
they  diu  so  from  tlie  rebels,  who  would  curse 
them.     1  waited  till  our  cannon  fired  a  round  at 
them,  then  up  and  ran  across  the  road,  and  fell 
flat  bibiud  some  low  bush  or  weeds  i  and  well  I 
did.    They  saw  my  sword,  and  fired  several  vol- 
leys after  me.    As  m/  hand  was  very  lame,  I 
crawled  several  rods  back,  then  under  a  big  log, 
got  behind  it,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  five  hours, 
sat  up.    I  bathed  my  hand,  and  after  a  while 
made  my  way  to  the  rear,  got  {t  dressed,  and  waa 
ou  my  way  tmck,  when  I  learned  that  the  men 
were  to  work  in,  by  one  and  twos ;  so  I  staid. 
I  Uien  learned  of  poor  Bryrji's  fate,  and  one  by 
one  came  the  tidiwi  of  my  own  men,  and  when 
the  word  came  of  them  I  cried  like  a  duld. 
Some  of  them  passed  me  on  th»  way  to  have 
their  wounls  ii  eased,  and  bleased  me  aa  thff 
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by.    When  night  came,  the  troope  came  his  own  door-yard,  and  only  a  few  tfeps  from  hb 
in  sad  line  was  formed,  and  a  small  one  we  had.  door.    Here,  in  silent  sympathy,  and  loyal, re- 
The  Major's  body  was  brought  in  to  be  sent  grct  at  the  death  of  the  brare  but  unfoitunate 
home,  and  my  pet  favorite.  Sergeant  Fred.  Mitch-  yovmg  soldier,  his  body,  mutilated  in  battle,  and 
ell  (who,  as  a  iavor  to  me,  Colonel  Benedict  had  msulted  by  the  co*  ntry's  foes,  was  laid, 
mode  an  acting  Lieutenant  —  he  was  so  good  a       Not  long  aftei,  a  boat,  with  a-flae  of  truce, 
•:3ldier,  and  handsome  and  talented^,  tlie  last  went  up  the  James,  ard  requested  of  the  Con- 
I  saw  of  him,  was  his  sword  flashing  m  the  sun-  federate  authorities  tc  know  the  place  of  hb 
Ught  as  he  urged  the  men  forward ;  but  he  was  burial    A  party  ir^s  sent  out  to  the  cemeterj 
brought  in  with  half  his  head  torn  off,  and  it  was  where  they  bid  buried  him,  and  to  their  great  as- 
hard  to  recognize  him.    But  Go<l  bless  him  1    Ue  tonisbment,  the  corpse  was  not  there,  and  his 
was  true,  for' his  right  h^nd  grasped  his  swird  unhappy  friends  haa  almost  despaired  of  eyer 
firmly  in  death.    I  have  it  stored  to  be  sent  to  receivrng  his  body  hack  again  to  give  it  a  Chris- 
his  friends.    Colonel  B.  and  Lieutenant-Coloriel  tian  and  a  soldier  i  burial,  when  the  aboye  facti 
B.  came  out  safe.    The  Lieutenant-Colonel  had  became  k  jOws.  to  an  officer  on  General  Meade'l 
been  sick  for  some  time,  and  this  finished  him.  staff,  and  they  wore  at  once  communicated  to  the 
So  I  took  command  of  the  regiment,  brought  it  Government 

to  the  mortar  battery,  and  bivouacked  for  the       About  the  same  time,  the  Union  army  lines 
night."  .........  ^^^®  advanced  to  near  Richmond  as  to  take  b 

the  farm  of  tne  loyal  Virginian  who  had  dis- 

Thb  true  Story  about  Colonel  Dahl-  placed  such  praiseworthy  seu  in  securing  the  re- 
GREN's   Body.  —  It  was  not  until  the  war  was  mams  from  ignominy. 

oyer,  that  aU  the  facts  of  this  somewhat  m^steri-  For  a  second  time  he  was  disinterred,  and 
ous  case  could  be  cleared  up ;  and  now  it  is  an-  upon  removal  to  Washington,  the  third  time 
parent  that  a  loyal  Virginian,  living  near  Ricn-  buried,  being  finally  laid  to  rest,  with  AiU  miU- 
mond,  rescued  his  corpse  from  its  obscure  and  tary  honors,  among  those  who  loved  and  admired 
ignominious  burial-place,  and  reinterred  it  in  a  him  in  Ufe,  and  bewailed  hie,  premature  but  gle* 

mace  whence  it  could  easily  be  recovered  by  his  rious  death.  

mends. 

After  having  been  stripped  and  plundered,  by  The  Spirit  of  Illinois.  —  Govemor  Yatea, 
the  roadside,  near  Richmond,  two  men  were  or-  of  Illinois,  received  a  letter  from  a  town  in  the 
dered  to  take  the  corpse  away  and  bury  it  where  south  part  of  the  State,  in  which  the  writer  oom- 
nore  would  ever  know  the  spot,  or  be  able  to  re-  plained  that  traitors  in  his  town  had  «it  dotm 
cover  the  remains.  But  a  loyal  Virginian,  not  the  American  flag,  and  asked  what  ought  to  be 
Aur  from  whose  house  he  had  been  shot,  deter-  done  m  the  premises.  The  Governor  promptly 
mined  to  watch  their  operations,  and  know  the  ^  rote  him  as  follows :  "  Whenever  vou  raise  thV 
plsce  of  the  grave.        .,*,,.      .  flog  on  your  own  soil,  or  on  the  public  property 

It  was  midnight,  and  they  took  him,  m  the  of  the  State  or  county,  or  at  any  public  celebration, 
stillness  and  gloom,  across  the  city,  to  the  other  from  honest  love  to  that  flag,  and  patriotic  devo- 
■ide  of  the  James  River,  and  to  the  outer  cor-  tion  to  the  countiy  which  it  symboliseti  and  any 
ner  of  an  obscure  burial-place,  m  the  skirt  of  the  traitor  dares  to  lay  his  unhallowed  hand  upon  it 
forest,  where  common  soldiers  who  had  died  in  to  tear  it  down,  then  I  say,  shoot  him  down  at 
the  hospitals  had  been  interred.  He  could  only  you  would  a  dog,  and  I  will  pardon  you  for  the 
observe  them  at  a  distance,  and  was  able  to  rec-  offence." 
ogiiize  only  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  they  """""^ 

buried  him.  When  he  went  there  afterwards,  he  wdilb  Mr.  Buchanan  was  President,  the 
found  three  graves  a^l  fresh,  and  with  no  mark  pottstown  Bank  came  into  existence,  and  out 
of  any  kind  to  indicate  which  was  Dahlgren's.   ^     ^p  «««,t*i;«,^«»  f^  u;^  ♦!»«  •./.««.  «^.:.^   k;. 

Determined,  however,  not  to  abandoh  his  ef-   of  comphment  to  him  the  notes  contained  bs 

A^ci^iu  tiic^,  Y^y^i,  MMx,*  w  ^u^,ixxy,u  mw  «  portrait.  But  dunng  the  war,  the  bank  received 
forts,  he  oiily  waited  a  favorable  time.  Pickets  io  many  mutilated  notes,  with  the  words  "traitor- 
were  much  more  numerous  and  particular  at  «  T..ri «.!•*»«,.;«♦  wje.^  :».^;ywwI  ..,«/i<.*«k^^^«*..:« 
night  than  during  the  day;  and  he  accordingly  "  J"das  Iscanot,  &c.,  inscribed  under  the  poitoit, 
J  o  .  ,  -  ?  u  1*1  V  V  *u  "^"*""'p*7  that  It  was  resolved  to  call  in  all  the  notes  beas- 
determined  to  put  a  bold  front  on  tbe  entei-pnse.  •  „  ^l^  i;i,«»„««a  «»j  —» :.....>  ».>»  **«-- 
a       1  •  'it       A  1.     1  A  •       o  1        mg  tne  iiiLeness,  ana  re-issue  new  ones. 

Bo,  taking  a  small  cart,  he  drove  out  m  midday,      ^  ' 

and  went  directly  over  to  the  grave-yard,  in  the  __ 

dress,  and  apparently  on  the  errand,  of  a  laborer. 

The  first  body  he  exhumed  had  a  leg  missing,  The  Doctor  know'd  what  HE  Giv'  HDL  — 
and  the  hair,  and  eyes,  and  ^ffdre,  answered  to  During  the  war,  one  of  those  lovely  ladies,  who 
the  description  of  Dahlgren.  Laying  him  in, the  devot^  themselves  to  relieving  the  sufferings  of 
cart,  he  proceeded  to  dig  up  and  lay  over  him  the  soldiers,  was  going  through  a  ward  of  a 
quite  a  number  of  young  peach  trees,  with  dirt  crowded  hospital.  There  she  found  two  conva- 
»nough  to  cover  the  body,^  and  with  this  very  lescent  soldiers  sawing  and  hammering,  making 
peaceful-looking  and  unsusnicious  load  he  passed  such  a  noise  that  she  fe.t  it  neoeisary  to  interfere 
til  the  sentries,  and  througn  the  streets  of  Bich-  in  her  gentle  wiy. 

mond,  without  challenge.  Arriving  home^  he  'MYhy,**  she  sad,  "what  is  thitP'*  what  an 
dug  an  ether  grave  for  hie  body  in  the  corner  of  you  dciag  P  ** 
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''What  W6  doin'P  Makin'  a  coffin— that's 
waat."  / 

'*  A  coffin  P  indeed,  and  whom  is  it  for  P  " 

**  Who  for  P  that  feller  over  there  " — pointing 
behind  hioL 

The  lady  looked,  and  saw  a  man  lying  on  his 
white  bed,  yet  alive,  who  seemed  to  he  watching 
what  was  being  done.  / 

**  Why,**  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  **  that  man 
isn't  dead.  He  is  alive,  and  perhaps  he  won't 
die.    You  had  better  not  go  on." 

**  Oo  on !  Yes,  yes,  we  shall.  The  doctor  he 
told  us.  He  said,  make  the  coffin ;  and  I  guess 
he  know'd  what  he  giv'  him." 


••  GREENBACKS." 

Mlowtoff  was  writtsn  serMs  the  badk  o?  ;no  of  iKOio 

blllM. 

'     Obbbit  be  thy  back  upon  thee ! 

Thou  pledge  of  happier  days. 
When  bloody-handed  treason 

No  more  its  head  shall  raise; 
But  still,  from  Maine  to  Texas, 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  shall  wave 
O'er  the  hearts  and  homes  of  freemen, 

Nor  mock  one  fettered  slave. 

Pledge  —  of  the  people's  credit. 

To  carry  on  the  war, 
By  fambhing  the  sinews 

In  a  currency  at  par  ^ 
With  cash  enough  left  over, 

«When  they've  cancelled  every  note^ 
To  buv  half  the  thrones  of  Europe, 

With  the  crowns  tossed  in  to  boot. 

Fledge  —  to  our  buried  fathers. 

That  sons  of  patriot  sires. 
On  Freedom's  sacred  altars. 

Relight  their  glorious  fires  — 
That  fortune,  life,  and  honor 

To  our  country's  cause  wo  give ; 
\  Fortune. and  life  may  perish, 

Yet  the  Government  shall  live. 

Fledge  —  to  our  unborn  children, 

That,  free  from  blot  or  stain. 
The  flag  hauled  down  at  Sumter 

Shall  yet  float  free  again ; 
And,  cleansed  from  foul  dishonor, 
,    And  rebaptised  in  blood. 
Wave  o'er  the  land  forever, 

To  Freedom  and  to  God ! 


Scenes  at  Fort  Donelson. — The  fullowinz 
inddents  were  given  in  a  narrative  sermon  preached 
br  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  at  Chicago,  a  few  days 
after  the  terrible  battle  at  Fort  Donelson : 

**  After  leaving  home  our  great  desire  was,  of 
course,  to  get  to  Fort  Donelson  and  to  our  work 
in  the  sliortest  possible  time ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  thank  me  for  a  full  account  of  Cairo,  his- 
torical and  descriptive.  I  will  merely  say,  when 
yon  want  to  solicit  a  quiet  place  of  retirement  in 
the  rammer^  do  not  even  fo  to  look  at  Cairo.  I 
jott,  It  will  not  suit*    It  is  notable  here 


only  for  being  the  first  point  where  we  meet  with 
traces  of  the  great  conflict  The  first  I  ^w  weif 
three  or  four  of  those  long  boxes,  that  Lold  only 
and  always  the  same  treasure ;  these  were  shelU 
nailed  together  by  comrades  in  the  camp,  I  sup* 
pose,  to  send  some  brave  man  home.  aIb  I  want 
past  one  lying  on  tL«i  sidewalk  in  the  dreary  rain 
and  mud,  I  read  on  a  card  the  name  of  a  ffoilaiit 
officer  who  had  fallen  in  the  figiit }  and  as  1  stood 
for  a  moment  to  look  at  it,  the  soldier  who  had 
attended  i\  zame  up,  together  with  the  brother  of 
the  dead  in  in,  who  had  been  sod  for  to  meet  the 
body.  It  seenred  there  was  Bove  doubt  whethw 
this  m:ght  not  be  some  other  ol  the  half  doien 
who  had  been  .abclled  at  on^,  and  the  coffin 
must  be  opened  before  it  was  taken  away. 

**  I  glanced  at  the  face  of  the  liring  brother  ai 
he  stood  and  gazed  at  the  f^ico  of  the  dead  i  but 
I  must  1 3t  desecrate  that  si^ht  by  a  description. 
He  was  his  brother  behoved,  and  he  was  dead  i 
but  he  bad  fallen  in  a  gi*eat  battle,  where  treason 
bit  the  dust,  and  he  was  faithful  unto  death.  He 
must  have  died  instantly,  for  the  wound  was  in  a 
mortal  place ;  and  there  was  not  one  line  or  fur- 
row to  tell  of  a  long  agony,  but  a  look  like  a  quiet 
child,  which  told  now  the  old  confidence  of  lie- 
brew  David, '  I  sliall  be  satisfied  when  I  wake  in 
thy  likeness,'  was  verified  in  rJl  the  confusion  of 
the  battle.  God's  finger  touched  him,  and  he 
slept;  and 

*  The  great  intelligences  fiUr 

That  ronge  above  our  mortal  state. 
In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate. 
Received  and  gave  him  welcome  there.' 

''One  incident  I  remember,  as  we  were  de- 
tained at  Cairo,  that  gave  me  a  sense  of  bow 
curiously  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  our  lives 
are  blended.  I  had  hardly  gone  a  square  from 
that  touching  sight,  when  I  came  across  a  group 
of  men  gathered  round  a  soldier  wounded  in  the 
head.  Nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  to  see  the 
hurt;  and  the  roan,  with  pencct  eood  nature,  re- 
moved the  bandage.  V^  was  a  bullet  i(  pund,  very 
near  the  centre  of  the  forehead ;  and  tlic  man  de- 
clared the  ball  had  flattened,  and  fallen  ofil  *  But,' 
said  a  simple  man,  eagerly,  'why  didn't  the  ball 
go  into  your  head  P '  *  Sir,'  said  the  soldier, 
proudly,  '  my  head's  too  hard ;  a  ball  can't  get 
through  it ! ' 

"  A  journey  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  milea  up 
the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  Rivers  brought  us  to 
Fort  Donelson,  and  we  got  there  at  sunset  1 
went  at  once  into  the  camp,  and  found  there  dear 
friend),  who  used  to  sit  in  these  pews,  and  had 
stood  fast  through  all  the  thickest  battle.  They 
gave  us  cofiee,  which  they  drank  as  if  it  were 
nectar,  and  we  as  if  it  were  senna. 

'*  A  body  of  men  drew  up  to  see  us,  and  de- 
manded the  inevitable  'few  remarks;'  and  wv 
told  tliem,  through  our  tears,  how  proud  and 
thankful  they  had  made  us,  and  what  great  tides 
of  gladness  nad  risen  for  them  in  our  city,  and 
wherever  the  tidings  of  victorv  bad  run;  and 
how  our  hands  fave  but  a  feeble  pressure,  our 
I  voices  but  a  fcebls  echo  of  tl.e  mighty  spirit  that 
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WM  everywhere  reacbing  out  to  greet  those  that 
were  safe,  to  comfort  the  sufiering,  and  to  sorrow 
for  the  dead. 

*•  The  *  own  correspondents  *  of  the  newspapers 
describe  Fort  Donelson  just  as  if  a  man  should 
•ay  tliat  water  is  a  fluid,  or  granite  a  solid.  I 
have  seen  no  printed  description  uf  it  tliat  will 
make  a  picture  in  the  mind..  I  think  there  is  a 
picture  ^ven  on  some  silent  soul  that  will  get 
Itself  pnnted  some  time.  But  it  tc.k  years  to 
get  a  word-picture  of  Dunbar,  and  it  may  take  as 
long  to  get  one  of  Donelson.  If  you  take  a  bow 
and  tighten  the  string  until  it  is  very  much  over- 
bent,  and  lay  it  down  on  a  tabic,  with  the  string 
towards  you,  it  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  breast- 
works —  the  river  being  to  them  what  the  curd  is 
to  the  bow.  At  the  right  hand  corner,  where  the 
bow  and  cord  join,  is  the  famous  water  battery, 
commanding  a  straight  r3ach  in  the  river  of  about 
a  mile,  where  the  gunboats  must  come  up ;  and 
at  the  otlier  end  of  the  cord,  up  the  river,  lies  the 
town  of  Dover. 

'*  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  ^  over  the  entire 
ground  witli  a  number  of  our  friends,  and  to  wan- 
der here  and  there  alone  at  rare  moments  besides. 
The  day  I  spent  there  was  like  one  of  our  sweet- 
est May-days.  As  I  stood  in  a  bit  of  secluded 
woodland,  in  the  still  morning,  the  spring  birds 
sang  as  sweetly,  and  flitted  about  as  memly,  as 
if  no  tempest  of  fire,  and  smoke,  and  terror  had 
ever  driven  them  in  mortal  *haste  away.  In  one 
phce  where  the  battle  had  raged,  I  found  a  little 
ounch  of  sweet  bergamont,  that  hod  junt  put  out 
Ha  brown-blue  leaves,  reioicing  In  its  first  resur- 
leoticn,  and  a  bed  of  daffodiiR,  readv  to  unfold 
their  galdeii  robes  to  the  sun;  and  the  green 
^rass,  in  sunny  places,  was  fair  to  see.  Dut 
where  great  woods  had  cast  their  shadows,  the 
necessities  of  attack  and  defence  had  made  one 
haggard  and  almost  universal  ruin  —  trees  cut 
down  into  all  sorts  of  wild  confusion,  torn  and 
splintered  by  cannon  ball,  trampled  by  horses  and 
men,  and  crushed  under  the  heavy  wheels  of  ar- 
tillery.   One  sad  wreck  covered  all. 

"  Of  course,  it  was  not  possible  to  cover  all  the 
ground,  or  to  cut  down  all  the  trees.  But  here 
and  there,  where  the  defenders  would  sweep  a 
pass,  where  our  brave  men  must  come,  all  was 
oared  for  the  work  of  death ;  and  where  the  battle 
had  raged,  the  wreck  was  fearful. 

*<Our  ever-busy  mother  Nature  had  already 
brought  down  great  rains  to  wash  the  crimson 
stains  from  her  bosom  ;  and  it  was  only  in  some 
blanket  cost  under  the  bushes,  or  some  loose  gar- 
ment token  from  a  wounded  man,  that  these  most 
fearful  sights  were  to  be  seen.  But  all  over 
the  field  were  strewn  the  implements  of  death, 
with  garments,  harness,  shot  and  shell,  dead 
horses,  and  the  resting-places  of  dead  men.  Al- 
most a  week  had  passed  since  the  battle,  and 
most  of  the  dead  were  buried.  We  heard  of^twos 
and  tlirees,  and  in  one  case  of  eleven,  still  lying 
where  they  fell ;  and,  as  we  rode  down  a  lonely 

SBBs,  we  came  to  one  waiting  to  be  laid  in  the 
ast,  and  stopped  for  a  moment  to  note  the  sad 
iJghL    Pray  look  out  from  my  eyes  it  himi  as  he 


lies  where  he  felL  You  see  by  his  garb  that  he 
is  one  of  the  rebel  army,  and,  by  the  peculiar 
marks  of  that  class,  that  he  is  a  city  roujg^h.  There 
is  little  about  him  to  soften  the  grim  picture  that 
rises  up  before  you,  as  he  rests  in  perfect  stillness 
by  that  fallen  tree ;  but  there  is  a  shawl,  coarse 
and  hcmcly,  that  muat  have  belonged  to  some 
womas.;  and 

*  His  hands  a;e  folded  on  his  breast ; 
There  is  no  other  thing  expressed. 
But  long  disquiet  merged  in  rest,' 

"  Will^  you  still  let  ne  guide  you  through  that 
scene  as  it  comss  up  before  me  P  That  long  mound, 
with  pieces  of  board  here  and  there,  is  a  grave ; 
and  sixty-one  of  our  brave  fellows  rest  in  it,  side  by 
side.  Those  pieces  of  board  are  the  ghivestones, 
and  the  chisel  is  a  black  lead  penciL  The  queer 
straggling  letters  tell  you  that  the  common  sol- 
dier has  done  this,  to  preserve,  for  a  few  days  at 
least,  the  memory  of  one  who  used  to  go  out  with 
him  on  the  dangerous  picket  guard,  and  sit  with 
him  by  the  camp  fire,  and  whisper  to  him,  as  they 
lay  side  by  side  in  the  tent  through  the  still  win- 
ter night,  the  hope  he  had  before  him  when  tht 
war  was  over,  or  the  trust  in  this  comrade  if  he 
fell.  There  you  see  one  large  board,  and  in  a 
beautiful  flowing  hand, '  John  Olver,  Thirty-first 
Illinois ; '  and  you  wonder  for  a  moment  whether 
the  man  who  has  so  tried  to  surpass  the  rest  was 
nursed  at  the  same  breast  with  John  Olver,  or 
whetlicr  John  was  a  comrade,  hearty  and  trusty 
beyond  all  price. 

'*  And  you  will  observe  that  the  dead  are  buried 
in  companies,  every  man  in  his  own  company, 
side  by  side ;  tliat  the  prisoners  are  sent  out  af- 
ter the  battle  to  bury  their  own  dead  {  but  that 
our  own  men  will  not' permit  them  to  bury  a  fel- 
low-soldier of  the  Union,  but  every  man  in  this 
sacred  caune  is  held  sacred  even  for  the  grave. 

"And  thus  <  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  is  the  place 
where  the  dwellers  in  that  little  town  have  buried 
their  (lend  since  ever  they  came  to  live  on  the 
bank  of  tho  river.  White  marble  and  gray  lime- 
stone, and  decayed  wooden  monuments,  tell  who 
rests  beneath.  Thei'e  standsi  a  gray  stone,  cut 
with  these  home-made  letters,  that  tell  you 
how  William  N.  Boss  died  on  the  26th  day  of 
March,  1814,  in  the  twentv-sixth  year  of  his  age; 
and  right  alongside  are  the  graves,  newly-made, 
of  men  who  died  last  week  in  a  strife  which  no 
wild  imagining  of  this  native  man  ever  conceived 
possible  in  that  quiet  spot  Here,  in  the  midst 
of  the  cemetery,  the  rebel  ofiiccrs  have  pitched 
their  tents ;  for  the  place  is  one  where  a  com- 
mander can  see'  easily  the  greater  part  of ,  the 
camp.  Ucre  is  a  tent  where  some  woman  has 
lived,  for  she  has  left  a  sewing-machine  and  a 
small  churn }  and  not  far  away  you  see  a  hapless 
kitten  shot  dead ;  and  everywhere  things,  Uiat 
moke  you  shudder,  and  fill  you  with  sadness  ovei 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  war. 

"  Here  you  meet  a  man  who  has  been  in  com- 
mand, and  stood  fasti  and  when  you  say  some 
simple  wr  rd  of  praise  to  Lim  in  the  name  of  all 
who  love  ihtlr  country |.  he  blishes  atd  stammers 
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like  a  woman,  and  tells  you  he  tried  to  do  his 
best )  and  when  we  ^et  to  Mound  Citv,  we  shall 
find  a  man  racked  with  pain,  who  will  forget  to 
•uflbr  in  telling  how  this  orave  man  you  have  just 
•poken  to,  not  only  stood  by  his  own  regiment 
ia  a  ^rce  storm  of  shot,  but  when  he  saw  a  regi- 
ment near  his  own  giving  back,  because  their  of- 
ficers showed  the  white  feather,  rode  up  to  the 
regiment,  hurled  a  mighty  curse  at  those  who 
were  giving  back,  stood  mst  by  the  men  in  the  > 
chlckost  fight,  and  saved  them ;  and,  says  the  sick  | 
man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  '  I  would  rather  be 
a  private  under  him,  than  a  captain  under  any 
other  man  I ' 

**  I  noticed  one  feature  in  this  camp  that  I 
aever  saw  before  ;  the  men  do  not  swear  and  u^e 
profane  words  as  they  used  to  do.  There  is  a 
tittle  touch  of  seriousneKs  about  them.  They  are 
cheerful  and  hearty,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will 
mostly  fall  back  into  the  old  bad  habit  so  painful 
u)  hear ;  but  tliey  have  been  too  near  to  the  tre- 
mendous verities  of  hell  and  heaven  on  that  battle- 
field, to  turn  them  into  small  change  for  every- 
day use  just  yet.  They  have  taken  the  eternal 
oaroe  for  common  purposes  a  thousand  times ; 
And  we  feel  as  if  we  could  say  with  Paul,  *  The 
limes  of  this  ignorance  God  passed  by.'  But  on 
Umt  fearful  day,  when  judgment  fires  were  oil 
tftomo,  a  voice  said,  *  De  still,  and  know  that  I 
4IQ  Qod ; '  and  they  are  still  under  the  shadow  of 
tltat  awful  name. 

'I  Now,  friends,  I  can  give  you  these  hints  and 
incidents,  and  many  more  if  it  were  needful ;  but 
^u  must  still  be  left  without  a  picture  of  the 
Mtitle-field,  and  I  must  hasten  to  the  work  we 
want  to  do.  The  little  town  of  Dover  was  full 
ef  sick  and  wounded ;  and  they,  fii'st  of  all,  com- 
manded our  attention.  I  have  seen  too  much  of 
the  soldier's  life  to  expect  much  comfort  for  him ; 
but  we  found  even  less  than  I  expected  among 
those  who  were  huddled  together  there.  There 
was  no  adequate  comfort  of  any  kind;  many 
were  laid  on  the  floor ;  most  were  entirely  unpro- 
vided .with  a  change  of  linen,  and  not  one  had 
any  proper  nourishment  What  we  carried  with 
us  was  welcome  beyond  all  price.  The  policy  of 
our  commanders  was  to  remove  all  the  wounded 
on  steam^ats  to  Paducah,  Mound  City,  and  other 

S laces  on  the  rivers ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  my 
uty,  with  several  other  gentleman  acting  as  sur- 
geons and  nurses,  to  attend  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  wounded  men  from  Fort  Donelson  to 
Mound  City. 

"  I  may  not  judge  harshly  of  what  should  be 
done  in  a  time  of  war  like  this  in  the  West ;  it  is 
very  easy  to  be  unfair.  I  will  simply  tell  you 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  things  sent  up  by 
the  Sanitary  Commission  ui  the  way  of  linen,  and 
things  sent  by  oiur  citizens  in  the  way  of  nouris h- 
Qient,  1  see  no  possibility  by  which  those  wounded 
men  could  have  been  lifted  out  of  their  blood- 
•taii.ed  woollen  garments,  saturated  with  wet  and 
mudt  or  could  have  had  any  food  and  diink,  except 
eom-mush,  hard  bread,  and  the  turbid  water  of 
(he  river. 
**  That  long  cabin  of  the  tteamboat  if  packed 


with  wounded  men,  laid  on  each  side,  side  b) 
side,  so  close  that  you  can  hardly  put  one  foot 
between  the  men  to  give  them  a  drink,  or  to  cool 
their  fearful  hurts.  Mjst  of  us  have  been  hurt 
badly  at  some  time  in  our  life,  and  remembcy 
what  tcP'Jei  and  constant  care  we  needed,  and 
got.  If  /( u  vill  substitute  a  rather  careless  and 
clumsy  men  for  the  mother  ^r  wife  who  waited 
on  vou,  and  divide  his  tune  ajd  attention  among 
^lerliaps  forty  patients,  you  K.ll  be  able  tp  con- 
ceive scmething  of  what  hr.d  been  the  condition 
of  these  poor  taavellers,  but  for  the  Chica^co  Com- 
mittee. 

'*  Here  is  cue  wbo  has  lost  an  arm,  and  there 
one  who  has  lost  a  leg.  This  old  man  of  sixtv 
has  been  struck  by  a  grape  shot,  and  that  boy  oi 
eighteen  has  been  shot  tnrough  the  lung.  Ilere 
a  noble-looking  man  has  lived  through  a  fear- 
ful bullet  wound  just  over  the  eye ;  and  that  poor 
German,  who  could  never  talk  English  so  as  to 
be  rcadilv  understood,  has  been  hit  in  the  mouth, 
and  has  lost  all  hope' of  talking,  except  by  signs. 

^  That  man  ^hh  a  shattered  foot  talks  in  the 
old  dialect  I  spoke  when  I  was  a  child  i  and  when 
I  answer  hjm  m  his  own  tongue,  the  words  touch 
him  like  a  sovereign  medicine. 

"The  doctor  comes  to  this  young  man,  and 
says  quietly,  *  I  think,  my  boy,  I  shdl  have  to 
take  your  arm  ofi^; '  and  he  cries  out  m  a  great 
agony, '  0  dear  doctor !  do  save  my  arm ! '  and 
the  doctor  tells  him  he  will  try  a  little  longer, 
and  when  he  has  gone,  the  poor  fellow  says  to 
me,  *  What  shall  I  do  if  I  lose  my  arm  P  I  have 
a  poor  old  mother  at  home,  and  there  ia  no  oiM 
to  do  an)thing  for  her  but  me.' 

"  That  man  who  has  lost  his  arm  is  evidently 
smking.  As  I  lay  wet  linen  on  the  poor  stump, 
he  tells  me  how  '  he  has  a  wife  and  two  children 
at  home,  and  he  has  always  tried  to  do  right,  and 
to  live  a  manly  life.'  The  good,  simple  heart  is 
clearly  trying  to  balance  its  occounts,  before  it 
faces  the  grc»t  event  which  it  feels  to  be  not  far 
distant.  As  I  go  past  him,  I  see  the  face  grow- 
ing quieter ;  and  at  lust  good  Mr.  Wilhams,  who 
lias  watched  him  to  the  end,  tells  me  he  put  up 
his  one  hand,  gently  closed  his  own  eyes,  and 
tlien  laid  the  hand  across  his  breast  and  died. 

"  That  boy  in  the  corner,  alone,  suffers  agony 
such  as  I  may  not  tell.  AU  day  long  we  hear  hia 
cries  of  pain  through  half  the  length  of  the  boat ; 
far  uito  the  night,  the  tide  of  anguish  pours  over 
him ;  but  at  lust  the  pain  is  all  gone,  and  he  calls 
one  of  our  number  to  him,  and  says,  *  I  am  going. 
I  want  you  to  please  write  a  letter  to  my  father  | 
tell  him  I  owe  such  a  man  two  dollars  and  a  half, 
and  such  a  man  owes  me  four  dollars ;  and  he 
must  draw  my  pay,  and  keep  it  all  for  himself.' 
Then  he  by  silently  a  little  while,  and,  as  the 
nurse  wet  his  lips,  said, '  0,  I  should  so  like  a 
druik  out  of  my  father's  well ! '  and  in  a  moment 
he  had  gone  where  angels  gather  immortality 

•  By  Life's  fair  stream,  iisst  by  the  tlurone  of  God? 

■ 

'*  And  so  all  day  long,  with  cooling  water  and 
soft  linen,  with  morse!s  of  food  and  sips  of  wino, 
with  words  of  cheer  azud  tender  ]iity  to'every  onoi 
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ftnd  most  of  all  to  tbote  that  were  in  the  sorest 
need,  we  tried  to  do  some  small  service  for  those 
that  had  done  and  suffered  so  much  for  us.  Some 
sro  dead,  and  more  will  die,  and  some  will  live, 
and  be  strong  men  again ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  one  will  forget  our  poor  service  in  that  ter- 
rible pain ;  while  to  us  tnere  came  such  a  reward 
in  the  work  as  not  one  of  us  ever  felt  before,  and 
we  all  felt  that  it  was  but  a  small  fragment  of  the 
debt  we  owed  to  the  brave  men  who  had  given 
life  itself  for  our  sacred  cause. 

"  Two  or  three  things  came  out  of  this  jour- 
ney to  tlie  battle-field  that  gave  me  some  new 
thoughts  and  rculiasations.  And  first,  in  all  Itonor, 
I  reah'xed  more  fully  than  you  can  do,  that  in 
those  victories  of  which  Fort  Donelson  is  the 
greatest,  we  have  reached  not  only  the  tumiLg- 
point,  as  we  hope,  of  this  dreadful  war,  but  we 
nave  plucked  the  first  fruits  of  our  Western  co- 
nization. I  am  not  here  to  question  for  one 
moment  the  spirit  and  courage  of  our  brothets  in 
the  E.i8t ;  the  shade  of  Winthrop,  noblest  and 
knightliest  man,  the  peer  of  Arthur  for  truth,  of 
Richard  for  courage,  and  of  Sidney  for  gentle- 
neKs,  would  rise  up  to  rebuke  mc.  Ball's  Bluff 
was  worse  than  Balaklava  as  a  criminal  blunder, 
and  equal  to  it  in  every  quality  of  steady,  hope- 
less courage.  America  will  never  breed  a  true 
man  who  will  not  weep  as  he  reads  the  story  of 
those  hapless  Harvard  boys,  whose  clear  eyes 
looked  out  at  death  steadily  to  the  last,  and  who 
sccrne  I  to  flinch. 

**  But  hero  on  our  Western  prairies,  and  in  our 
backwoods,  we  have  lieen  raising  a  new  genera- 
tion of  men,  whose  name  we  never  mentioned, 
under  new  influences,  whose  bearing  we  did  not 
understand ;  and  the  first  time  they  could  get  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor,  they  sprang  into  the  foremost 
soldiers,  in  the  land. 

*'  Good  elderly  New  England  ministers,  of  our 
own  faith,  have  made  it  a  point  to  speak,  in  East- 
ern conventions,  of  our  hopeless  struggle  with 
the  semi-savagery  of  these  mighty  wildernesses. 
My  dear  doctor,  that  boy  of  eighteen  was  bom 
in  the  praiiies,  and  went  to  meetings  where  you 
would  have  gone  crazy  with  the  noise  of  the 
mighty  pra^'ers  and  psiums :  and  he  got  the  con- 
version which  you  do  not  believe  in,  and  was  a 
sort  of  Methodist  or  Baptist  {  but  he  stood  like 
one  of  Napoleon's  Old  Guard  through  all  the 
battle ;  and  when  he  was  shot  down,  and  could 
fight  no  longer,  his  mighty  snipt  dragged  the 
broken  tabernacle  into  the  bushes,  and  there  he 
prayed  with  all  his  might,  not  for  himself,  but 
that  the  God  of  battles  would  give  us  the  victory. 
That  rough-looking  man  was  wounded  twice  with 
ghastly  hurts,  and  twice  went  from  tbr  surgeon 
back  to  the  fight,  and  only  gave  up  when  the  tliird 
shot  crippled  him  beyond  remedy. 

***}  saw  those  "Iowa  Second"  boys  come^ 
on  to  charge  the  breastworks,'  said  our  friend' 
Colonel  Webster  to  us.  'More  than  one  regi- 
ment had  been  beaten  back,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  began  to  look  very  uncertain.  They 
eame  on  steaddy,  silently,  through  the  storm  ot 
shot,  closing  up  as  their  comrades  fell ;  and  with- 


out stoppinff  to  fin  a  nngle  ToUev  that  might 
thin  the  raims  of  th;i  defenders,  ana  make  some 
go))  by  which  they  mig:it  pour  into  the  fortress, 
they  went  ^'.own  into  the  ditch,  and  clean  over 
the  defences,  and  there  they  stJiid  in  spite  of  alL' 

"One  quiet-lookinr  officer  saw  hit  company 
sorely  thinned  iii  the  otgbning  of  the  days  f^vral 
that  the  cau.*4  might  have  one  more  arm,  he 
took  musket  and  ommuiition  from  one  who  could 
use  them  no  more.,  and  fouaht  at  the  head  of  his 
company,  shot  for  8ho%  all  day  long ;  and»  as  a 
wounded  soldier  told  lie  this  through  his  pain, 
ho  added, '  I  tcU  you,  lir,  if  that  man  ever  runs 
for  an  ofiice,  I'll  vote  for  him,  sure.* 
j  "  Secondly,  from  all  these  experiences,  I  have 
I  got  a  fresh  convict: on  of  t^e  great  mystery  of 
•  the  shedding  of  blood  for  salvation.  We  have 
:  been  accustomed,  especially  in  Unitarian  churches, 
to  consider  Faul's  ideas  about  blood-shedding  as 
the  fruit  of  his  education  under  a  sacrificial  Ju- 
daism, and  that,  again,  as  a  twin-sister  of  bar- 
barism ;  but  OS  I  went  over  this  battle-field,  and 
thought  on  the  dead  heroes,  and  of  all  they  died 
for,  I  kept  repeating  over  each  one, '  Ue  gave  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many ; '  and  I  wondered,  when 
I  thought  of  how  we  had  all  gone  astray  as  a 
people,  and  how  inevitable  this  war  had  become, 
m  consequence,  as  the  final  test  of  the  two  great 
antagonisms,  whether  it  may  not  be  true  yi  our 
national  affairs,  as  in  a  more  universal  sense, 
'  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remis- 
sion of  sins.*  And  so,  by  consequencoi  eyery 
true  hero  fallen  in  this  struggle  for  the  riglt  is 
also  a  savior  to  the  nation  and  the  race. 

"  Finally,  I  came  to  feel  a  more  tender  pity  totr 
the  deluded  men  on  the  other  side,  and  a  more 
unutterable  hatred  of  that  vile  thinff  that  hat 
made  them  what  they  are.  On  all  ridet  I  found 
young  men  with  faces  as  sweet  and  ingenuous  as 
the  faces  of  our  own  children,  —  as  o()en  to  sym- 
pathy, and,  according  to  their  light,  as  ready  to 
give  all  they  had  fcr  their  cause. 

"  I  felt  like  weeping  to  see  children  of  our  noble 
mother  so  bare,  and  poor,  and  sad ;  to  see  their 
little  villages  so  different  from  those  where  the 
community  is  not  tainted  by  the  curse  and  pro- 
scri])tion  of  human  bondage;  and  I  felt  more 
deeply  than  ever  before  how,  for  the  sake  of  those 
men,  who,  in  spite  of  all,  are  our  brothers,  this 
horrible  curse  and  dplusion  of  slavery  ought  to  be 
routed  utterly  out  of  the  land." 


William  Reid,  an  old  sailor  and  man-of-war's- 
man,  who  was  on  board  the  Owasco,  was  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  fight  at  Galveston.  During 
the  hottest  moments  of  the  battle  between  the 
Owasco  and  the  rebel  batteries,  this  man  received 
a  severe  wound  while  in  the  act  of  loading  his 
rifle.  Uis  two  forefingers  On  his*  left  hand  were 
shot  away,  and  the  sui^eon  ordered  him  below ; 
but  he  refused  to  go,  and,  tying  his  jpocket  hand- 
kerphief  around  his  fingers,  he  remarned  on  deck, 
and  did  good  execution  with  liis  rifle.  Not  more 
than  thirty  minutes  afVer  onofhcr  nhot  struck 
him  in  his  right  shcdder)  ind  tLs  iLOod  spirted 
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<nit  through  his  shirt.  Master's  Mate  Arbana 
then  ordered  him  to  go  below,  and  have  the  sur- 
geon dnss  hU  wounds.  The  brave  old  fellow 
■aid :  **  No,  sir ;  as  long  as  there  is  any  fighting 
to  be  donCy  I  will  stay  on  deck ! " 

After  the  euga£;ement  was  over,  the  noble- 
licarted  sailor  had  bis  wounds  dressed  and .  prop- 
erly attended  to.  He  remained  on  board  the 
Owasco,  and  whenever  they  beat  to  general  quar- 
ters, William  Reid  was  at  his  post  tsady  for 
orders.  He  was  told  one  day  b^  the  captain  to 
go  below,  as  he  was  on  the  sick  list,  and  his 
place  was  in  the  hospital.  He  was  displeased 
with  this  remark,  and  replied :  "  No,  captain,  my 
tyoH  are  good,  and  I  can  pull  a  lock-string  as 
well  as  any  on  'em."  The  lock-string  is  a  lanyard 
eonneotcd  with  the  cap  that  fires  the  gun. 


John  Burns,  the  Hero  op  Oettysburo.  — 
The  following  thrilling  narrative  was  related  by 
B.  ]).  Beyea,  who  spent  several  days  on  the 
battle-field  in  search  of  the  body  of  Captain  C. 
U.  Flagg,  who  fell  in  that  terrible  fight : 

'*  In  the  town  of  Gettysburg  live  an  old  couple 
by  the  name  of  Burns.  The  dd  man  was  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  is  now  nearly  seventy  years  of 
ago;  yet  the  frosts  of  many  winters  have  not 
chilled  liis  patriotism,  nor  diminished  his  love  for 
the  old  flag  under  '^hich  he  fought  in  his  early 
days.  When  the  rebels  invaded  the  beautiful 
Cumberland  Valley,  and  were  marcliing  on  Get- 
tysburg, old  Burns  concluded  that  it  was  time  for 
every  loyal  man,  young  or  old,  to  be  up  and  doing 
dl  in  his  power  to  beat  back  the  rebel  foe,  and,  ir 
possible,  give  them  a  quiet  rcsting-ulace  beneath 
che  sod  they  were  polluting  with  their  unhallowed 
feet.  The  old  hero  took  down  an  old  State  mus- 
ket he  had  in  Ids  house,  and  commenced  running 
bullets.  The  old  lady  saw  what  he  'Was  about, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  in  the  world  he  was 
going  to  do.  '  Ah,'  said  Burns, '  I  thought  some 
of  the  boys  might  want  the  old  gun,  and  I  am 
netting  it  ready  for  them.'  The  rebels  came  on. 
Old  Burns  kept  his  eye  on  the  lookout  until  he 
saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  coming  in,  carried  by 
our  brave  boys.  This  was  more  than  the  old 
fellow  could  stand.  His  patriotism  got  the  better 
/of  his  age  and  infirmity.  Grabbing  his  musket, 
he  started  out  The  old  lady  hallooed  to  him : 
•  Burns,  where  are  you  going  P '  *  0,'  says  Burns, 
'  I  am  going  out  to  see  what  is  ^oing  on.'  He  im- 
mediately went  to  a  Wisconsui  regiment,  and 
Asked  them  if  they  would  take  him  iu.  Thev  told 
him  they  would,  and  ga^e  him  three  rousing  cheers. 
•  "  The  old  musket  was  soon  thrown  aside,  and  a 
flrst-rate  rifle  given  him,  and  twenty-five  rounds 
of  cartridges. 

"  The  engagement  between  the  two  armies  soon 
eama  on,  and  the  old  man  fired  eighteen  of  Ids 
twenty-five  rounds,  and  says  he  \illed  three 
r«oeLi  to  his  certain  knowledge.  Our  forces 
were  compelled  to  full  back  and  leave  our  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field ;  and  Bums,  having 
received  three  wouimIs,  was  left  also,  not  beuig 


able  to  get  away.  There  he  lay  in  ottiien's  dresi 
and  if  the  rebs  found  liim  in  that  condition,  he 
knew  death  was  his  portion ;  so  he  concluded  to 
try  strategy  as  his  only  ho|M!.  Soon  the  rebs  came 
up,  and  approochid  him,  saying :  *  Old  man,  what 
are  yo  i  doing  heie  ?  *  I  am  Iving  here  wound  eil, 
as  you  see,'  he  replied.  '  Well,  but  what  business 
have  you  Xo  be  here  ?  an-.l  who  wounded  you  P 
our  troopc,  or  yours P'  'I  don't  know  whc 
wouLded  me ;  b*it  I  only  know  that  I  am  wounded, 
and  i.i  a  bad  fix.'  *  WeJ,  what  were  you  doing 
here  P  —  what  was  yvur  business  ? '  *  If  ycu  wiH 
hear  my  story,  I  wiL  tell  you.  My  old  woman's 
health  is  very  i)oor,  and  I  was  over  across  the 
country  to  get  a  girl  to  help  her ;  and,  coming 
back,  Defcxe  I  knew  wheri  I  was,  I  had  got  right 
into  this  fix,  and  hu*s  I  am.'  'Where  do  you 
live  P '  inquired  the  rebels.  '  Over  in  town,  in 
suph  a  small  hous^^.'  They  then  picked  him  up, 
and  carried  him  l.jme,  and  left  him.  But  they 
soon  returne J,  as  J  suspecting  he  had  been  lying 
to  them,  and  made  him  answer  a  great  many 

?|ue8tions }  but  he  stuck  to  his  old  story,  and  they 
ailed  to  make  anything  out  of  old  Burns,  and 
then  left  him  for  good. 

**  He  says  he  shall  always  feel  indcbte<!  tc  some 
of  his  neighbors  for  the  lust  call ;  for  he  believes 
some  one  had  informed  them  of  him.  Soon  alter 
they  left,  a  bullet  came  into  his  room,  and  struck 
in  the  wall  about  six  inches  obove  whero  he  la) 
on  his  sofa ;  but  he  don't  know  who  fired  it.  Hut 
wounds  proved  to  be  only  flesh  wounds,  and  he 
is  getting  well,  feels  first-rate,  and  suj's  hr  Wff'ild 
like  one  more  good  chance  to  give  them  a  rip." 


THE   BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBUKO. 

BT    aOWJL&D    OLTNDOr. 

Thb  days  of  June  were  nearly  doae ; 
The  fields,  with  plenty  overrun. 
Were  ripening  'ncath  the  harvest  sun. 
In  fruitful  Pennsylvanial 

Sang  birds  and  children,  **  All  is  well  t  ** 
When,  sudden,  ovei  hill  and  dell. 
The  gloom  of  coming  battle  fell 

On  peaceful  Pennsylvania  I 

rh rough  Maryland's  historic  land. 
With  botfstful  tongue,  and  spoilinff  hand, 
rhey  burst — a  fierce  and  famished  band—- 
Riglit  into  Pennsylvania ! 

In  Cuml)erland's  romantic  vule 
Was  heard  the  plundered  farmer's  waO, 
And  every  mother's  cht^k  was  pale 
In  blooming  Pennsylvania  I 

Witl.  taunt  and  jeer,  and  shout  and  Mmg, 
I'brau^h  rustic  towns  they  pasHsd  al  )iig~~ 
A  confident  and  lra«{gart  throng — 

Through  friglitcned  Punnsyl  i  m  Ja  I 

The  tidings  startled  hill  and  glen ; 
Up  sprang  our  hardy  Northern  mt  n. 
And  tl  ere  was  spee(ly  travel  then. 
All  into  Pennsylvania  I 
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The  foe  laughed  ont  in  open  scorta ; 
For  •<  Union  men  were  coward-bom,** 

rthen  —  they  wanted  all  the  com 
That  grew  in  Pennsylvania ! 


It  was  the  languid  hour  of  noon. 
When  all  the  birds  were  out  of  tune* 
And  nature  in  a  sultry  swoon. 

In  pleasant  Pennsylvania  t  — 

When,  sudden  o'er  the  slumbering  plain. 
Red  flashed  the  battle's  fiery  rain  ; 
The  volleying  cannon  shook  again  ■ 
The  hills  of  Pennsylvania ! 

Beneath  that  curse  of  iron  hail, 
That  threshed  the  plain  with  flashing  fliail. 
Well  might  the  stoutest  soldier  quaU, 
In  echoing  Peniisylvania  1 

Then,  like  a  sudden  summer  rain, 
Storai-driven  o'er  the  darkened  plain, 
They  burst  upon  our  ranks  and  main. 
In  startled  Pennsylvania  1 

We  felt  the  old  ancestral  thrill, 
From  sire  to  son  transmitted  still. 
And  fought  for  Freedom  with  a  will. 
In  pleasant  Pennsylvania  1 

The  breathless  shock — the  maddened  toil- 
The  sudden  clinch  —  the  sharp  recoil  •— 
And  we  were  masters  of  the  soil. 
In  blopdy  Pennsylvania  1 


To  westivard  fell  the  beaten  foe ; 
The  growl  of  battle,  hoarse  and  low, 
Was  heard  anon,  but  dying  slow. 

In  ransomed  Pennsylvania  I 

8ou*-wc8tward,  with  the  sinking  sun. 
The  cloud  of  battle,  dense  and  dun,  • « 
Flashed  into  fire —  and  all  was  won 
In  joyful  Pennsylvania! 

But  ah  1  the  heaps  of  loyal  slain  I 
The  bloody  toil !  the  bitter  pain  t 
For  those  who  shall  not  stand  again 
In  pleasant  Pennsylvania  I 

Back,  through  the  verdant  valley  lands. 
East  fled  the  foe,  in  frightened  bands. 
With  broken  swords,  and  empty  hands, 
Out  of  fair  Pennsylvania  I 


An  Heroic  Old  Man.  —  A  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  writing  from  Missionary  Ilidge,  in 
October,  18G3,  soys :  "  I  presume  you  know  Fa- 
ther Cballon,  a  Catholic  priest  of  Mobile.  Well, 
he  has  a  brother,  an  old  man  of,  perhaps,  sixty 
years,  who  is  a  member  of  Captain  Jblurters  c^om- 
pany.  This  old  man  was  in  Kansas  when  the 
war  broke  out ;  he  immediately  turned  *hi8  steps 
homeward,  and  coming  across  a  Louisiana  regi- 
BM^t,  he  joined  it  as  a  private.  General  McCul- 
to'igh,  with  n'hom  the  regiment  was,  happening 
w  n  j«ice  this  brave  old  man,  and  also  seeing  how 
eh^tei fully  he  bore  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
camn  aid  battle,  offered  hini  a  staff  appointment ; 
but  Mr.  CliuUon  refused  it,  preferring  to  ^hi  as 


a  private  in  the  ranks,  until  he  could  find  aomt 
of^  the  Mobile  or  Alabama  troopa.  This  waa  not 
effected,  however,  until  he  got  to  Corinth  wiUi 
Price's  army.  Soon  after,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  24th  Alabama  regiment,  company  A,  com* 
milnded  by  jour  fellow-citirmi,  A.  Hurtel,  when 
he  has  remained  ever  since,  discharging  his  do* 
ties  faithfuUpr  and  well,  lo  much  so,  indeed,  that 
he  was  noticed  by  the  General  of  the  brigade, 
and  other  officers,  with  whom  he  was  a  ^reat  ii^ 
vorite  s  and  man^  j as  the  time  that  he  might  have 
been  noticed  sitting  ar^^und  the  General'^  fire,  in 
free  conversation  with  that  officer,  always  eager 
for  news,  and  wLen  he  obtained  any  that  was 
good,  would  hurry  off  to  impart  it  to  bis  regi- 
ment   But  for  the  incident 

*'  It  was  on  the  ever-memorable ^ay  of  the  20th 
of  September  ^battle  of  Chickamauga),  that  Mr. 
Challon  took  his  place  in  the  front  ranks  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  a  strong  position  on  a  hilL 
Gallantly  did  all  act  on  this  occasion ;  but  con- 
spicuous among  Jthose  brave  men  was  the  subject 
of  this  anecdote.  They  rushed  on,  driving  Uie 
enemy  from  his  breastworks,  capturine  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  &c. ;  but  the  ennlade  fire  from 
tlie  right  and  left  was  so  very  heavy  that  we  were 
oblie^  to  fall  back.  Here  Mr.  Challon  fell  with 
his  Uiigh  broken.  Lieutenant  Higlev,  passing  by, 
and  seeing  his  condition,  tendered  turn  assist- 
ance ;  but  the  old  man  waved  biro  off,  tellinff  h^ 
to  go  and  whip  the  Yankees,  and  let  him  uone  | 
that  he  would  take  care  of  himself.  We  moved 
on,  leaving  the  litter-bearers  to  take  care  of  tho 
dead  and  wounded ;  but  in  a  few  moments  tha 
news  reached  us  that  the  enemy  had  set  fire  to 
the  woods  by  their  guns,  and  Uiat  the  wooiMled 
would  all  be  burned  to  death. 

«  Several  ofllcers  immediately  volunteered  to 
take  a  pjurty,  and  rescue  the  sufferers.  They  has- 
tened to  the  spot,  and  succeeded  in  saving  all  our 
men,  but  not  until  some  of  them  had  been  scorched. 
Among  these  latter  was  my  old  friend,  who  was 
manfully  battling  with  this  fiew  enemy.  He  had 
crawled  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  he 
fell,  and  many  of  the  surgeons  think  that  he,  in 
these  efforts,  broke  his  tbi^h  entirely,  that  was 
only  fitictured  in  the  first  mstance  by  the  balL 
The  old  man  is  still  alive,  and  strone  hopes  are 
entertained  of  his  recovery,  his  cheemlness  sid- 
ing in  it  Many  of  the  brigade  have  visited  him. 
He  is  always  cheerful,  and  says, '  No  matter — the 
old  man  can  die ;  we  whippecl  the  rascals.'  ** 


The  Dead  at  Vicksbubo. — They  lay  in  all 
positions ;  some  with  musket  grasped  as  thou||;h 
still  contending ;  others  with  tne  cartridge  in  uie 
fingers,  just  readv  to  put  the  deadly  charge  There 
it  might  meet  the  toe.  All  ferocity  had  gone. 
Noble  patriots  1  uninhabited  tenements!  ye  rest 
here  now  in  security  1  Your  portals,  whtnce  the 
spirits  fled,  are  as  calm  and  pale  as  mqoniigbt 
upon  snow —  as  though  no  sweet  love  had  ever 
woven  for  ye  myrtle  wreaths,  nor  death  draped 
your  hearts  in  ivy  —  as  though  mirth  had  never 
smiled,  uor  sorrow  wept  \(hci6  all  Is  now  silent^ 
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War  with  iU  dongersi  earth  with  its  perplexitie*, 
iqrleot  and  poverty  with  their  pangs,  ilander 
iriUi  iU  barb,  the  dear  heart-broken  ones  at 
home—- all  fail  to  call  ye  back  to  strife.  A  dark 
and  fearful  shadow  has  crept  over  the  land,  and 

Gtl  tared  ye  in  its  gloom.  0  the  tears  that  will 
shed  I  O  the  hearths  f  hat  will  be  desolated  i 
Byes  will*  look  in  vain  for  your  return  to  ths 
hearths  that  ve  once  gladdened,  while  Fame 
srowns  ye  with  hs  laurels,  and  the  land  of  the 
hereafter  welcomes  ye  as  "  they  who  saved  the 
hmd." 

A  remarkably  sweet  and  vouthfVil  face  was  that 
of  a  rebel  boy.  Scarce  eighteen,  and  as  fair  as  a 
maiden,  with  quite  small  bandit,  long  hair  of  the 
pale,  golden  hue  that  auburn  changes  to  when 
much  in  .the  sun,  and  curling  at  the  ends.  He 
had  on  a  shirt  of  coarse  white  cotton,  and  brown 
pantf,  well  worni  while  upon  his  feet  were  a 
woman's  shoes  of  about  the  size  known  as 
"fours."  Too  delicate  was  his  firame  for  war; 
perchance  some  mother's  idol.  His  loft  side  was 
torn  by  a  shell,  and  his  left  shoulder  shattered. 
Poor  misguided  boy  t  Hyacinth  was  scarce  more 
delicately  beautifU  than  he.  Mayhap  he  had  his 
Apollo,  too. 

IVo  men,  who  had  caught  at  a  fig  tree  to  as- 
sist them  up  a  steep  embankment,  lay  dead  at  its 
fofit,  slain,  in  all  probabilityi  by  an  enfilade  fire 
(Wim  their  right  \  tue  branch  at  which  thoy  caught 
was  still  in  tlieir  grasp.  Some  could  not  be  rec- 
ognixed  by  their  nearest  friends.  Several  were 
headless  —  others  were  armless  i  but  the  manner 
4if  their  death  was  always  plain.  The  minie  left 
its  large,  rather  clear  hole ;  the  shell  its  hon*id 
rent,  uie  shrapnel  and  graiie  their  clear,  great 

Sasiies.  as  tliuugh  one  had  thrust  a  giant's  spear 
irough  the  tender,  quivering  fiesh. 
In  one  trench  lav  two,  grasping  the  same 
weapon  —  friend  ana  foe.  Across  their  hands 
Ml  a  vine,  the  end  upon  the  breast  of  the  rebel, 
who)*e  it  had  fallen  with  them  from  an  elevation 
above,  the  roots  still  damp  with  the  fi-osh  earth ; 
upon  it  was  a  beautiful  passion  flower  in  full 
bloom,  and  two  buds  j  the  buds  were  stained 
with  blood  —  tti  ficwer  as  bright  as  was  the  day 
when  the  morning  stars  sang  together.  On  the 
ftices  of  both  was  the  calm  uiat  follows  sleep  — 
rather  pale,  perhaps,  but  seeming  like  liim  of 
old,  of  whom  it  was  said,  **  He  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth."  But  ah,  the  crimson!  All  is  not 
well  where  earth  is  stained  with  blood.  In  some 
places  the  dead  were  piled,  literally,  like  sacks  of 
grain  upon  the  shore. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  patience  the  fatally 
wounded^  they  who  already  stood  u]h>u  the  shore, 
bore  their  sufTerings.  Some  knew  that  tliey 
oould  not  recover,  but  bore  it  manf^Uly.  Some- 
timee  a  tear,  and  a  low  voice  would  sav,  "  My 
sweet  wife,**  or  ••Darling,"  ••Mother,'*  ••God 
ftirgive" — a  quiver,  then  all  was  over.  L^t  us 
hone  that  IHend  and  foe  alike  found  Ikvor  in  His 
ittht  where  all  is  welL 

i>eath  is  life's  mystery — that  undiacovered 
eountry  whence  none  retura — In  no  place  so  great 
Mid  asarrvUoua  a  atik^  m  hwe. 


^  One  would  think  that  war  would  develop  fero- 
city in  hard  natures ;  perhaps  it  does,  but  it  ii 
i^ot  shown  in  the  faces  of  the  dead,  lliey^  entef 
the  silent  land  with  eyes  oi)en ;  a  stare  o'f  sur- 
prise is  in  them;  the  lines  cf  care  are  softened 
upon  the  brow»  and  the  cheek,  when  untoru, 
inows  determination,  as  though  they  slept  where 
doubt  is  unknown,  wh^.ro  all  mystery  is  revealed,^ 
where  the  reaeon  of  our  creation,  to  bear  the 
myit.e  .eaf  of  by  :i  thi  aabiliraonts  of  mourn- 
ing, to  reap  the  golden  sheaves  of  content  oi 
gather  the  mildew  cf  micery,  is  known. 

They  bare  been  S'snt,  rather  than  gone,  to  the 
garner  where  all  shdl  be  gathered. 

This  is  the  work  of  treason  I  This  it  •  is  tc 
unroof  the  temple  of  law  and  order,  and  let 
loose  the  demon  of  discord.  A  people  more 
than  prosperous  have  fallen  upon  evil  times. 
Murder,  arHon,  theft,  all  kinds  of  injustice,  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  war.  Nor  is  the  end  vet 
When  shall  spears  and  swords  be  beaten  into 
ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks  P  ••  How  long, 
OLordP"  

The  Escape  op  the  "  Planter." — A  corre- 
spondent on  board  the  gunboat  Onward,  on  duty 
in  the  port  of  Charleston,  gives  the  following 
account  of  thij  important  event: 

••  We  have  been  anchored  in  the  ship  channel 
for  some  days,  and  have  freouently  seen  a  seceah 
steamer  plying  in  and  arouna  the  harbor.  Well, 
this  morning,  about  sunrise,  I  was  awakened  by 
tlie  cry  of  •  AH  hands  to  quarters ; '  and  before  1 
could  get  out,  the  steward  knocked  vigorously 
on  my  door :  •  All  hands  to  quarters,  sir  I  de  ram 
is  a  coming,  sir!'  I  don  t  recollect  of  ever 
dressing  myself  any  quicker,  and  got  out  on  deck 
in  a  hurry.  Sure  enough,  we  could  see,  through 
the  mi&t  and  fog,  a  great  black  object  moving 
rapidly,  and  steadily,  right  at  our  port  quarter. 
Notwithstanding  ^  Merrimacs,*  Iron  Rams,  Tut' 
tlc3t  and  death  and  desti'uction  in.  all  shapes,  were 
instantly  conjured  up  in  the  minds  or  aU,  yet 
every  man  worked  with  a  determination  and  wiU 
that  showed  too  plainlv  that  be  it  a  Bam,  Turtle^ 
or  the  old  bov  himself,  he  would  meet  with  a  warm 
reception.  Springs  were  bent  on,  and  the  On- 
wora  was  rapidly  warping  around  so  as  to 'bring 
her  broadside  to  bear  on  the  steamer,  that  was 
still  steadily  approaching  us ;  and  when  the  guna 
were  brought  to  bear,  some  of  the  men  looked 
up  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  then  at  the 
steamer,  and  muttered :  •  You  I  if  you  run  into 
us  we  will  go  down  with  colora  fl)'ing.'  Just  as 
No.  3  port  gun  was  being  elevated,  some  one 
cried  out,  •  1  see  something  that  looks  like  a 
white  fla^;'  and  sure  enough  there  was  some- 
tliiu^  flying  on  the  steamer  tliat  would  have 
\iOcn  whiieuy  an  application  of  soap  and  water. 
As  she  nearod  us,  wo  looked  hi  vain  for  tlie  fiioe 
of  aurhite  man.  AVhen  tliey  discovered  that  wc 
did  not  fire  on  them,  there  was  a  rush  of  contr** 
bands  out  on  her  deck,  some  dandng,  some  aing« 
ing,  whistline,  jumping,  and  others  stood  look 
iug  towards  Fort  Sumter,  shaking  their  fi«ta,  and 
muttering  all  acrta  <;f  makdicdona  on  Fort  Suaatei 
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and  the  <  hsari  of  (he  Souih  *  generally.  As  the 
steamer  came  under  the  stem  of  the  Onward,  a 
f erv  ancient  old  darky  stepped  out  of  the  crowd, 
ana  lakuig  off  his  hat,  said,  '  Good  morning,  sir ! 
I'se  brougnt  you  some  of  dcm  old  United  States 
giini,  sir !  —  from  Fort  Sumter,  sir  ! '  and  all  the 
otiicrs  around  him  set  up  a  yell  — '  Hi  I  dat's  'o  I 
yah ! '  and  the  antics  and  capers  they  cut  could 
only  be  done  by  slaves,  who,  oy  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful move  had  gained  their  freedom  —  run-, 
ning  a  steamer  out  of  a  large  city  —  passing  the 
frovi-ning  battlements  of  Castle  Finckney,  ifcrts 
Moultrie  and  Sumter.  Ilad  such  a  feat  been 
performed  by  a  white  man.  Congress  wou^d  have 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  public  would 
nove  gone  into  ecstasies,  and  feted*  them.  But 
to  continue:  Aa  soon  as ^ she  came  up,  Captain 
Nichols  went  alongside  of  her,  and  was  joyously 
received  on  board.  They  all  flocked  around  him, 
and  asked  eagerly, '  Has  you  got  one  of  dcm  old 
flags,  sir  ? '  <  Wd  like  to  see  him,  sir ! '  The  boat's 
flag  was  hauled  up,  and  bent  on  the  halliards  of 
the  steamer,  amidst  the  peatest  excitement.  The 
male  contrabands  agam  commenced  dancing, 
singing,  whistling,  end  cheering,  and  in  a*  few 
moments  out  came  five  female  contrabondl  and 
three  children.  As  soon  as  the  females  came  out, 
they  commenced  shouting — looking  up  to  the 
old  flag,  *  Hi !  yah !  dat's  him !  dat's  de  same 
old  fellow !  I  know'd  him ! '  and  one  rather  good- 
looking  one, 'Vith  a  very  young  child,  elevated 
her  baby  over  her  head,  and  said,  •  Just  look  up 
dare,  honev !  it'll  do  you  good,  I  knows  it  will ; ' 
ftud  she  held  the  infant  close  to  her  breast,  and 
sut  the  '  pigeon  i^ing,'  with  a  vim,  across  the 
deck,  and  then  shook  her  clothes  like  a  hen  in  a 
rain-storm,  and  settled  down  the  hoppiest  look- 
ing creature  the  world  ever  saw. 

*<  We  learned  from  some  of  the  roost  intelligent 
that  they  had  been  concocting  this  thing  for  three 
weeks.  The  leader  in  it  was  an  old  dorkyr 
named  Robert  Small  —  they  call  him  the  *  Major.' 
The  Major  says  they  would  have  run  two  weeks 
ago  with  a  large  number  of  rifle  cannon  on  board, 
but  there  was  one  fellow  that  they  couldn't  trust ; 
so  thev  were  compelled  to  postpone  it.  They 
have  done  very  well  as  it  is,  for  tliey  have 
brought  off  four  long  thirty-two  pounders,  one 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounder  rifle  can- 
non, and  one  small  mortar,  benides  minie  rifles, 
ammunition,  derricks,  and  a  lot  of  apparatus  used 
for  planting  heavy  guns  in  battery.  One  of  the 
men  has  been  on  her  for  some  time,  in  the  cana- 
dty  of  an  engineer,  and  another  as  pilot  '1  he 
whole  number  on  her  is  sixteen,  viz. ;  eight  men, 
five  women,  and  three  children. 

"  The  old  •  Major*  said  he  thouffht  he'd  try  it, 
any  way ;  for  if  be  staid  there  he'd  ^t  killed, 
ind  he  couldn't  more  than  get  killed  in  making 
tlie  attempt,  and  wound  up  by  saying,   *  I  tells 

SdU  what  it  is,  sar !  I  was  born  under  the  old 
og,  and  Fse  gitting  old,  and  I  jist  feel  as 
though  I'd  like  to  die  under  it,  and  all  we  wants 
of  you,  gentlemen,  is  to  let  us  live  undpr  de  old 
Bag — give  us  a  fittle  to  start  on,  and  we  will  earn 
am  own  livin|f.    We  ain^  no  poor,  lasy  niggers.' 


The  steamer  is  now  on  her  way  to  the  Auguita, 
tlie  flojE^-ship  on  this  station,  and  aa  she  passes  by 
the  different  vessels,  the  crews  man  the  riggiiw. 
and  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  hear  l£i 
hearty  and  prolonged  cheers  that  greet  her  as  ihs 
is  passing  thiough  the  fleet  I  have  forgotten  to 
tell  you  that  the  iteatner  is  the  <  JUanter.'  She 
is  armed  with  the  thirty-twcs  and  a  howttser,  and 
is  the  same  cue  we  nave  seen  to  often.  Tha 
other  g-jns  and  apparatus  weie  put  on  board  the 
day  before,  U)  be  transported  to  a  new  battery 
they  are  buLding.  '*'  

Incident  of  Stone  River.  —  In  the  rebel 
.IjoTge  upon  M:Cook's  right,  the  rebel  Third 
Kentucky  was  advancing  full  upon  one  of  the 
loyal  Kentucky  regiments.  These  two.  regiments 
were  brought  uroni  the  ramo  county,  and  con8»> 
quently  were  old  iVicnds  ond  neighbors,  and  now 
about  to  meet  for  the  flrst  time  as  enemies.  As 
soon  as  they  came  near  enough  for  recognition, 
they  mutually  ceased  flring,  va.c  began  aousing, 
and  cursing,  and  swearing  at  each  other,  calling 
each  other  the  most  outlandish  names ;  and  all  this 
time  the  battle  was  roaring  around  them  without 
much  attention  from  either  side.  It  was  hard  to 
tell  which  regiment  would  come  off  the  victor  in 
this  wordy  battle.  As  far  os  I  could  see,  both 
sides  were  terrible  at  swearing;  but  this  oould 
not  always  lost ;  by  mutual  consent  they  finally 
ceased  cursing,  and,  grasping  their  musketSi 
charged  into  each  other  with  the  most  unearthly 
yell  ever  heard  on  any  field  of  battle.  Muskets 
were  clubbed,  bayonet  met  bayonet,  and  in  many 
instances,  when  old  feuds  made  the  belligerents 
crazy  with  passion,  the  musket  was  thrown  away, 
and  at  it  they  went,  pummelling,  pullinff,  and 
gouging  in  rough-and-tumble  style,  and  in  a 
manner  that  any  looker-on  would  consider  a  free 
fieht  The  rebels  were  getting  rather  the  better 
of  the  fight,  when  the  Twentjr-third  Kentucky 
succeeded  in  giving  a  flanking  fire,  when  they 
retreated  with  quite  a  number  of  prisoners  in 
their  possession.  The  rebels  had  got  fairly  under 
way,  when  the  Ninth  Ohio  came  up  on  the 
double-quick,  and  charging  on  their  now  disor- 
dered ranks,  succeeded  in  rapturing  all  their  pris- 
oners, besides  taking  in  return  a  great  many 
of  the  rebels.  As  the  late  belligerents  were 
conducted  to  the  rear,  they  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  their  late  animosity,  and  were  how  on 
the  best  terms  imaginoble,  laughing,  and  chatting, 
and  joking,  and,  as  the  rebels  were  well  suppli^ 
with  whiskey,  the  canteens  were  readily  handed 
about  from  one  to  the  other,  until  they  all  became 
as  jolly  as  possible  under  the  circumstanoes. 


A  Masonic  Incident.  —  The  day  after  tbi 
battle  of  Antietam,  the  Fifth  New  llamprbJii 
formed  the  picket  line  along  the  edge  of  thf 
cornfield  where  llichardson's  division  fought 
The  reserve  was  in  one  edge  of  tlie  corn,  and  tht 
pickets  about  middle  way  of  tlie  field  concealed 
m  the  ccrn,  as  the  sharpshooters  o(  the  enemy 
fired  on  all  who  undertook  to  wi^k  iroond  on  the 
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Lattle-fteld  at  that  locality.  Early  in  the  morning 
one  of  the  wounded  rebels,  who  lay  just  outside 
the  pickets,  called  one  of  the  New  Hampshire 
meu,  and  banded  him  a  little  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  he  had,  evidently  with  great  difficulty, 
iucceeded  in  making  some  mystic  signs  in  a 
sfrcle  with  a  bit  of  stick  wet  in  blood.  The 
soldier  was  begged  to  give  it  to  some  Freemason 
sa  6r»on  as  possiule,  and  he  took  it  to  Colonel  E. 
K.  Cross,  of  his  regiment.  The  Colonel  was  a 
Master  Mason,  but  could  not  read  the  mystic 
token,  it  beiopging  to  a  higher  degree.  lie 
therefore  sent  for  Captain  J.  D.  reri^,  of  the  Fiflh^ 
who  was  a  member  of  the  thirty-second  degree  of 
Freemasonry,  and  showed  him  the  letter.  Cap- 
tain Perry  at  once  said  there  was  a  brother 
Mason  in  great  peril,  and  must  be  rescued. 
Colonel  Cross  instantly  sent  for  several  brother 
Masons  hi  the  regiment,  told  tlie  story,  and  in  a 
few  moments  four  **  brothers  of  the,  mystic  tie" 
were  crawling  stealthily  through  the  com  to  find 
the  brother  in  distress.  He  was  found,  placed 
on  a  blanket,  and  at  great  risk  drawn  out  of 
range  of  the  rebel  rifles,  and  then  carried  to  the 
Fifth  New  Hampshire  hospitoL  He  proved  to 
be  First  Lieutenant  Edon  of  the  Alabama  volun- 
teers, badly  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  breast 
A  few  hours  and  he  would  have  perished.  Lieu- 
tenant Edon  informed  his  bretnren  of  another 
wouuded  Mason,  who,  when  brought  out,  proved 
to  be  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  a  Georgia  regi- 
ment. ThcKO  two  wounded  rebel  ofKccrs  received 
the  same  attention  as  the  wounded  officers  of  tho* 
Fifth,  and  a  warm  friendship  was  established 
between  men  who  a  few  hours  before  were  in 
mortal  combat.  This  is  ona^  of  the  thousand 
bistances  in  which  the  Masonic  bond  has  proved 
a  blessing  to  mankinds 


AN  Aqrkeablb  Sdrprisb.  —  Three  fathers 
went  up  tlie  Cumberland  River  in  the  same  boat, 
with  three  metaUic  coffins,  to  bring  awav  the 
bodies  of  t^'^ir  sons  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  Stone  Itiirer.  As  they  stepped  ashore  at 
Clarksville  the^  met  their  boys  jolly  and  hearty, 
with  as  little  idea  of  going  mto  burial  cases  as 
iiito  a  Southern  convention. 


Incidents  of  Curtis'  March.  —  On  the  16th 
of  May,  1662,  Elijah  D.  Jenkins,  of  Henry  County, 
Illinois,  was  shot  at  Cotton  Plant,  Arkansas.  The 
company  to  wliich  he  belonged  attempted  to  take 
him  with  them,  although  in  a  dying  state.  Stop- 
ping at  a  house  by  the  roadside,  they  carried  him 
U).  He  suddenly  grew  pale,  and,  starmg  wildly 
around,  said  to  his  comrades,  '*  Raise  me  un, 
hoys{  I  want  to  give  tliree  cheers  for  the  old 

flag,''  and  instantly  expired. 

» 
•         .•••• 

The  battle  of  the  7th  of  Julv,  near  "  Bayou 
Uiche"  —  won  against  tremendous  odds  —  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  over  a  hundred  and  ten 
rebels  and  the  utter  demoralixation  of  six  Texan 
foments.    Th«  army  under  General  Curtis  was 


encamped  at  the  junction  of  the  Bayou  Cadie 
and  Cache  Kiver,  where  his  progress  was  delayed 
by  a  blockade  of  fallen  timber.  A  road  had  been 
cut  tlirough  this  blockade  on  the  evening  of  the' 
6th,  and  eaily  next  morning  Colonel  Hovey  of 
the  33d  Illinois  regiment  was  ordered  by  General 
Steele  to  open  the  road  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Cache,  make  a  reconnoissance  in  front  down 
to  tLe  Clarendon  trad,  along  nhich  the  army 
were  to  march,  and  also  to  scoui  the  woods  thor- 
oughly. Colonel  Hovey  ddtailel  for  this  enter- 
prise the  follo^-in^  force :  Colonel  Harris  of  the 
11th  Wisconsin,  with  parts  of  four  companies  of 
his  regiment,  viz. :  company  D,  Captain  Jesse 
Miller ;  company  F,  Lieutenant  Chesebro ;  com- 
pany H,  Captain  Christie ;  company  0,  Captain 
Patridge ;  and  also  parts  of  four  companies  of 
the  33d  Illinois,  vii. :  company  E,  Captain  El- 
liott }  company  K,  Captain  Nixon ;  company  F, 
Captain  Lawton ;  and  company  A,  Captain  Pot- 
ter, who  took  charge ;  and  one  small  rifled  steel 
gun,  belonging  to  the  First  Indiana  cavalry.  The 
whole  fof ce  numbered  not  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  Colonel  Hovey  started  about  six 
A.  \1^  with  company  D  of  the  Eleventh  Wiscon- 
sin ahead.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  out,  and  in 
this  way  they  proceeded  to  the  Hill  plantation,  at 
the  forks  of  the  road,  four  miles  distant  from 
camp.  On  the  way  some  pickets  were  driven  in. 
The  main  road  here  leads  to  Cotton  Plant  and 
Clarendon.  The  road  to  the  left  is  a  neighbor- 
hood road,  while  that  turning  to  the  side  lead* 
across  the  Cache,  four  miles  distant,  and  thence 
to  the  Des  Arc,  on  the  White  River.  Detach- 
ments were  bent  forward  on  each  of  these  roads 
to  reconnoitre.  Colonel  Harris,  with  three  com- 
panies of  the  Eleventh  Wisconsin,  ajid  Captain 
Potter,  with  the  small  rifle  piece,  proceeded  rap- 
idly down  the  Des  Arc  road,  having  no  cavalry, 
lliey  passed  a  cornfield  on  tlie  left,  entered  an 
^pcn  wood,  and,  reachin§^  a  turn  in  the  road,  at 
the  same  time  rising  up  m  elevation,  they  fell  in 
with  two  Texan  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  a  regi- 
ment of  conscript  infantry  drawn  up  on  their 
right,  ready  to  receive  them.  The  rebels*  fired  a 
murderous  volley  as  soon  as  the  nationals  got 
into  the  snare,  killing  five  of  thn  men  and  wound- 
ing Colonel  Harris  and  Oaptain  Potter.  The  men 
returned  the  fire  and  fell  back,  the  enemy  being 
too  preponderating  in  numbers  to  withstand  with 
the  little  force.  Captain  Potter,  though  wounded, 
gave  them  a  few  rounds  from  his  piece,  and  fell 
back,  firing  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  rebels 
then  made  a  charge,  and  the  retreat  became  tem- 
porarily a  panic.  Colonel  Hovey,  hearing  the 
firing,  and  ludging  the  turn  afifairs  were  takinjjf 
by  the  clouds  of  dust  which  rose  and  filled  the  air 
above  the  trees,  took  the  remaining  companies 
of  the  Thirty-thu'd  Illinois,  and  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Some  of  the  men  first  fire^ 
upon  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  Hill's  house, 
ruttliing  past  Captain  Potter,  who  would  uulimber 
his  gun,  nrd  a  round,  and  then  retire }  thus  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  rebels  until  ColoLel  Hovey 
came  up.  The  latter  had  hardly  time  to  plaot 
hia  men  in  ambush  tehind  the  fenc6|  at  '.he  angle 
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of  the  cornfield,  when  the  rebels^  comhig  furi- 
ously forward  with  loud  yells,  receiTsd  a  well- 
aiined  fire  from  Colonel  HoTey  and  his  men. 
Twentv-five  rebels  were  killed  the  first  pop.  They 
were  checked.  The  column  reeled,  and  staggered 
by  this  murderous  fire,  broke,  and  tlic  men  fled 
in  confusion.  At  the  same  time  a  heavy  column 
of  the  enemy  was  seen  moving  through  the  woods 
between  Colonel  Hovey's  position  and  the  Union 
camp.  **  Their  mtention  was  to  get  to  the  road 
on  our  rear,"  says  a  correspondent,  **  cut  us  off 
fVom  our  camp,  and  thus  surround  our  brave  men. 
But  when  they  reached  the  road,  and  seeing  the 
Wisconsin  troops,  which  had  fallen  back,  and, 
supposing  them  to  be  a  reenforcement  come  to 
our  aid,  they  abandoned  their  desipp,  and  re- 
turned. Thus  what  appeared  to  l)e  disastrous  at 
one  time,  turned  to  our  advantage.** 

Colonel  Hovey  rallied  the  above  companies, 
and,  advancing  one  fourth  of  a  mile,  to  a  cotton 
gm,  held  the  position  over  an  hour. 

At  this  time  (about  half  past  ten),  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wood  came  up  with  the  second  battalion 
of  the  First  Indiana  cavalry,  bringing  with  him 
two  steel  rifled  guns.  This  detachment  had  been 
ordered  by  General  Curtis  to  proceed  to  the 
Bayou  De  Vue  —  fifteen  miles  from  camp  —  with 
orders  to  save  the  bridge  at  that  point  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Tlie  arrival  of  this  re- 
enforcement  proved  extremely  opportune.  Colo- 
ne*  Hovey  was  posted  about  a  hundred  and  filly 
yards  from  Colonel  Uill's  house  on  the  Des  Arc 
road,  and  the  army  was  not  in  view.  Coming 
up  at  full  speed,  having  heard  the  firing,  the  First 
Indiana  were  welcomed  with  enthusiastic  cheers 
from  the  brave  little  command  of  Colonel  Hovey. 
The  latter  exclaimed,  *'  There  comes  Colonel 
Wood ;  we  are  all  right  now,  boys ;  **  and,  ad- 
vancing to  Colonel  Wood,  he  said,  "You'll  find 
them  (the  enemy)  down  there.  Colonel,  thick 
enough ;  pitch  into  'em.**  The  cavalry,  with 
shouts  anu  yells,  then  plunged  forward  at  a  fu- 
rious rate  towards  the  rebels.  The  horses  leaped 
a  ditch  four  feet  in  width,  which  crossed  toeir 

Eath,  the  bridge  being  torn  up.  One  of  the 
orses  had  a  leg  broken,  and  some  of  the  men 
were  pitched  to  the  ground  while  making  the 
perilous  leap.  Fortunately,  none  were  seriously, 
aurt  '  A  few  rails  were  piled  into  the  ditch,  and 
the  steel  rifled  guns  were  passed  over.  A  solitary 
rebel  was  now  seen  advancing  to  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  our  front.  He  wheeled  about  and 
fled,  llie  pieces,  under  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Baker,  were  unlimbercd,  and  the  cavalry  brought 
into  line  of  battle.  The  command  was  given : 
*'  Pieces  by  hand  to  the  front ;  forward  march." 
The  cannoneers  seized  their  pieces  by  hand,  and 
advanced  on  the  enemy;  the  latter  being  now 
discovered  advancing,  with  extended  wings,  in 
die  form  of  a  V,  the  concave  side  facing  towards 
our  men.  llieir  intention,  it  appeared  evident, 
was  to  surround  us.  The  rebels  were  dismounted, 
no  horses  bei^  seen.  Our  pieces  were  loaded 
«nth  canister,  and,  getting  within  point-blank 
range  —  some  two  hundred  yards  —  we  opened 
upon  them  with  a  terrible  fire.  Tlie  enemy  halted, 


and  replied  by  a  heavy  voUey  fifom  their  cioes- 
fire  on  the  gunners.  Several  of  the  latter  were 
wounled,  but  not  dis&bled.  The  steel  rified  ^runs 
now  belched  forth  a  continued  round  of  firing  | 
when  the  enemy,  finding  It  too  hot,  fell  back  into 
the  woods  out  of  sight  The  command  was  given 
again,  "Pieces  by  hand  to  the  froiit;  forward 
march.^  .Colone.  Hcvey  himsc  J  caught  hold  of 
the  trail  cf  one  of  the  gur  e,  and  exclaimed, "  Let's 
push  tliem  forward,  boy*."  Colonel  Wood  and 
Lieutenar.t  Baker  also  took  bold  of  the  drag  rope 
hooks,  and  assisted  in  moving  the  guns  forwara. 
On  the  guns  were  pushed,  the  cavalry  under  Ma- 
jor Clendenning  following  in  line  cf  tattle,  ready 
for  the  charge.  Our  men  preased  on  with  enthu* 
siaatio  ardor.  Advar^cing  in  this  way  a  quuler 
of  a  mile,  the  enemy  were  descried  formed  in  the 
same  mfode  as  before.  We  got  up  to  within  one 
hundred  yards,  when  they  opened  fire  upon  us. 
We  returned  the  fire  with  canister  from  toe  little 
guns,  with  occasional  carbine  and  pistol  shots 
from  the  cannoneers. .  The  fire  proving  too  gall- 
ing for  the  enemy,  he  again  retreated,  leaving  a 
number  of  dead  str^ifn  on  the  grouncL  lliirteen 
dead  rebels  were  biting  the  dust  from  the  eff(Kts 
of  our  canister  shots.  Bowels  and  lurains  were 
scattered  on  the  ground,  and  the  blood  bermeared 
the  bushes  in  the  vicinity. 

The  order  was  given  by  Colonel  Wood  to  Major 
Clendenning  to  draw  sabre  and  chaige.  Taking 
companies  E  and  G,  the  Major  shouted,  "  Come 
on,  ooys;  it's  our  turn  now ; ''  and  plunged  dcwn 
the  road  into  the  bnish,  where  they  were  met  by 
a  tremendous  volley  poured  in  on  them  by  tot 
rebels.  At  the  first  nre  the  M/iior  was  wounded 
severely,  receiring  a  ball  tlirough  the  left  lung  f 
and  Captain  Sloane,  of  company  E,  who  was 
bravely  charging  in  front,  was  irstantly  killed  by 
a  shot  in  the  bsad.  The  Maj(/r,  unmindful  ot 
his  wound,  still  led  on  his  men,  and  the  latter 
poured  in  several  volleys  on  Uie  rebels  from  their 
carbines  and  pistols,  unhorsing  one  and  killing  a 
number  of  the  enemy.  '  The  rebels  were  staggered, 
and  turning  on  their  heels,  fled  in  confusion.  Our 
artillery  followed  close  up,  when  the  recall  was 
sounded,  and  the  cavalry  fell  back  behind  the 
pieces.  Major  Clendenning,  in  returning,  fointed 
and  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  tucked  up  by  one 
of  the  men,  who  carried  bun  off  Ui^  field  on  his 
shoulders. 

THb  pieces  were  then  limbered  up  and  pushed 
forwara  in  pursuit,  the  cavalry  keeping  etbse  in 
the  rear.  In  this  way  we  advanced  three  fourths 
of  a  mile,  when  small  parties  of  the  rebels  were 
discovered,  still  retreating.  The  guns  were  again 
unlimbered,  and  a  dozeiv  shells  were  thrown  after 
them,  killing  four,  who  were  found  at  a  long  dis- 
tance ahead  in  the  road,  soon  afterwards,  by  the 
pursuing  cav^ry.  Colonel  Hovey  now  ordered 
the  infantry  to  the  front,  intendhig  to  deploy  them 
as  skirmishers,  with  an  extended  front,  and  follow 
up  the  foe.  A  consultation  was  held  by  the  oflU 
cers,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  ground  al« 
ready  won,  and  wait  further  developments,  as  oui 
force  was  getting  tOo  far  from  succor,  in  a  country 
with  w  lich  we  were  perfectly  ig  iorant  The  woddi 
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were  thick,  the  force  of  the  enemy  unknown.  We 
bad  driven  the  enemy  three  miles.  After  halting 
there  two  hours,  and  no  enemy  making  his  c.p- 
pearance,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wood  retiunied  to 
the  Clarendon  road,  and  went  to  the  Bayou  du 
Vue  to  carry  out  his  original  intention.  General 
Benton  came  up  with  his  brigade  and  took  com- 
mand. In  camp  it  was  supposed  that  the  fight 
took  place  on  another  road,  and,  consequenUy, 
General  Benton's  orders  were  to  make  a  rapid  re- 
connoissance  down  the  Des  Arc  road.  Bowen's 
howitzers  were  pushed  forward  down  one  road 
after  the  enemy.  A  shot  was  fired  on  the  rebels 
ancl  three  men  killed.  Four  kegs  of  powder  were 
found  concealed.  The  houses  along  the  road  were 
filled  with  rebel  wounded,  and  the  porches  and 
door-steps  were  besmeared  with  blood  irpm  those 
which  they  carried  away.  They  abandoned  their 
camp  and  fled  across  the  Cache  Biver,  destroying 
a  bridge  they  had  constructed  with  boats.  The 
bank  on  the  opposite  side  was  also  cut  out  very 
steep,  so  as  to  prevent  pursuit  from  our  cavalry. 

Tne  following  incident  occurred  on  the  battle- 
field. At  one  time  four  out  of  six  cannoneers 
serving  one  of  the  pieces  were  wounded  at  tlie 
same  time.  Sheafner,  a  German,  clapped  his  hand 
to  his  left  temple,  and  exclaimed,  **  Mine  Got,  I'm 
shot !  '*  Sheppard  placed  his  hand  on  his  back, 
saying,  "  0  Lord,  I'm  shot ! "  Then  Lieutenant 
Dennaman  brought  his  hand  to  his  eye,  saying, 
**  I'm  shot,  too ! "  Charley  Barge  was  hit  la  the 
neck*  He  only  said,  **  I'm  burnt."  The  sin^ul- 
tsneous  movement  of  the  hands  of  the  cannoneers 
to  the  parts  injured,  and  the  accompanying  ex- 
clamations, were  a  little  singular. 
"'  Riding  leisurely  along,  General  Curtis  inquired 
of  a  c(mti*aband,  whose  oroadly-spread  mouth  in- 
dicated satisfaction  at  our  approach,  **  Where  did 
those  rascals  go  whom  we  thrashed  up  above 
here?" 

Contraband  inquired,  *'  Dem  as  what  run  down 
dis  way  yester*  night,  sah  P  O,  dem  fellers  was 
awful  scared.  One  lot  of  'em  went  down  to  de 
bayou,  and  one  lot  had  done  gone  out  on  de  Des 
Arc  road,  and  de  Colonel  dat  was  wid  'em  wanted 
'em  all  to  go  de  Des  Arc  track ;  but  dem  at  de 
bayou  told  mm  right  out  dat  dey  would  not  do  it  j 
and  just  about  den  dey  dat  was  on  do  Des  Arc 
road  had  run  up  ag'in  one  ob  your  Cap'ns,  and 
back  all  dey  come  to  de  bayou,  where  de  oders 
^as ;  and  jes'  as  dey  all  went  down  in  de  s^amp, 
up  come  your  Cap'ns  wid  dem  little  guns,  and 
commenced  what  you  call  a  shellin'  dem ;  and 
dat  is  de  last  account" 

Tlie  above  version  was  given  off  rapidly,  in  a 
Ugh  key,  in  the  regular  •*  Brudder  Bones  "  style, 
•nd  was  highly  applauded. 


KoBSRT  CuMMiNQs.  — The  reader  will  recollect 
lk»  circumstance  of  a  lad  on  board  the  Harriet 
Ia&6  exhibiting  unusual  courage  in  the  fi^ht 
fiMt  took  place  on  the  deck  of  that  vessel,  ending 
^  Imht  capture,  on  the  morning  of  January  1, 
IMS.  Robert  was  engaged  as  a  '*  messenger 
to*  Ml  board  the  Harriet  LanCi  and  won  the 


goo^  will  of  he:  ofRcen  by  his  pluck,  good  hunun. 
and  vivacity.  Wlieji  the  attack  occurred,  and 
the  storm  of  cullets  wii  pouring  down  upon  the 
:vermatchedciow  from  ine  cotton  bulwarks  of 
.he  Nept'ine  and  Bayou  Cit3%  as  our  wounded 
men  w?re  carried  below,  the  lad  picked  up  two  of 
their  fallen  rerolvfcri,  and  taking  his  place  upon 
the  quarter-deck.  Hazed  away  at  the  invadersi 
firing  off  ever)-  charge  of  both  weapons,  and 
then  hurling  them  overboard.  As  the  rebels 
clustered,  thick  as  bees,  on  the  cotton-boles,  in 
the  words  of  our  informant,  '*  every  shot  must 
have  told. "  Robert  was  subsequently  wounded 
in  the  hand  by  a  musket  bullet,  when  momen- 
tarily his  spirit  gave  way.  Surrendering  with  the 
rest,  he  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  paroled  offi- 
cers, naturally  becoming  a  great  mvorite  wi^ 
them.  

NEGRO  SONG  OF  MISSION  RIBGB. 

Olb  massa  he  come  dancin'  out, 
And  call  de  block  uns  roun'. 

Oh  — 0!    Oh— 01 
He  feel  so  good  l)e  couldn't  stan' 
Wid  buff  feet  on  de  groun', 

Ohl  — O  — eel 

Bay  1  don't  you  hear  dem  'tillerv  guns 
You  niggors }  don't  you  hear  r 

Oh  — O!    Oh  — 01 
Ole  Oen'ral  Bragg's  a  mowin'  down 
De  Yankees  obcr  (lar  I     - 

Ohl  — O  — ee! 

You  Pomp,  and  Pete,  and  Dinah  too. 
You'll  catch  it  now,  I  3 wear. 

Oh  — 01    Oh-rO! 
ril  whip  yori  good  for  mixin'  wii 
Dem  Yanks  when  dey  was  heie. 

Oh!  — O— eel 

> 

Here  comes  our  troops !  in  crowds  on  oroffis  I 
I  knows  dat  rod  and  gray. 

.      Ch  — Ol    Oh— 01 
But,  Lord !  what  makes  dem  hurry  so, 
Aiid  frow  dere  guns  away  } 

Oh!  — O  — eel 

Ole  massa  den  keep  boff  feet  still. 
And  stared  wid  boff  ho  eyes. 

Oh  — O!    Oh  — 01 
Till  he  seed  de  bine-coats  jes  behin', 
Which  cotch  him  wid  surprise  I 

Oh!  — O— eel 

Ole  massa's  busy  duckin'  'bout 
In  do  swamps  up  to  he  knees. 

Oh!  — 01    Oh  — 01 
While  Dinah,  Pomp,  and  Pete,  dey  look 
As  if  dey's  mighty  pleas*. 

Oh!  — O  — eel 


Washino  Day  in  Camp.  —  "  This  is  •  washing 
day '  with  us,"  writes  a  soldier  of  the  Forty-first 
Ohio  regiment  *'  Washing  day !  You  know  at 
home  what  a  terrible  disturoer  of  domestic  com- 
fort it  is.  My  recollections  of  it  fJte  associated 
with  cold  feety  damp  floors,  meagre  dinnerfe,  proas 
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motlien,  and  birch  rods.  The  senrant  girlt  and 
I  used  to  fight  more  on  washing  dajrs  than  on  any 
other.  Washuig  is  as  much  a  duty  as  fighting. 
Woe  to  the  unlucky  sloven  that  oppears  at  Sun- 
day morning  inspection  with  dirty  clothes,  dirty 
^nds,  long  haur,  or  untrimmcd  beard.  We  are  ox- 
aij^^tcd  to  bathe  all  over  once  or  twice  a  week. 
This  requirement  is  one  of  the  soldier's  greatest 
blessings.  At  first,  clothes  washing  was  a  diffi- 
eclt  and  tedious  operation ;  but  now  there  is  not 
on  a  of  us  that  is  not  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
my<iteries  of  washing,  rinsing,  and  wringing.  It 
is  gi*niiine  ^latlsfaction  to  see  a  fastidious  youth, 
who,  perhaps,  has  often  found  fault  with  his  mother 
or  sister  on  account  of  fancied  im])erfections  in  his 
linen,  knee  deep  in  water,  worrying  about  some 
garment,  in  Tain  endeavors  to  wash  it  Justice 
comes  round  at  last  When  I  was  a  little  brat  I 
frequently  used  to  throw,  down  my  bread  and  but- 
ter when  it  was  not  sugared  to  suit  my  whim. 
My  mother  would  then  say, '  Youll  see  the  day, 
my  boy,  when  vou'll  be  c^fad  to  get  that  crust' 
I  have  rcalizecf  the  truth  of  her  words  scores  of 
times  within  the  last  year.  Washing  day  with  us 
has  its  omusements.  On  one  occasion,  last  sum- 
mer, while  we  were  stationed  at  Murfreesboro',  a 
parly  of  about  a  hundred  of  us  were  washing  at  a 
urge  spring  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  firom 
where  we  were  encamped.  Buell's  army  was,  at 
that  time,  exceedingly  short  of  supplies.  Dut  few 
of  us  had  more  than  one  shirt — some  were  not 
even  that  fortunate.  It  was  a  warm,  pleasant  day. 
We  hod  removed  our  clothes,  placed  them  in  ket- 
tles, built  fires,  and  were  boiling  them  out,  busy* 
ing  ourselves,  meanwhile,  in  planng  <  leap-frog,' 
'  tag,'  <  blackroan,'  and  divers  other  games,  when 
lo!  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry  came  thundering 
down  upon  us  in  pursuit  of  a  forage  train  that 
had  been  sent  out  in  the  morning.  What  were 
we  to  do?  We  had  no  arms  with  us  ;  our  clothes 
were  in  boiling  hot  water ;  the  enemy  were  draw- 
ing near,  fearfully  near.  Jumping  over  the  fence, 
the  whole  party  of  us  scud  right  through  the 
town  for  camp  like  so  many  wild  Indians,  as  fast 
as  our  legs  could  carry  us.  The  citizens,  suppos- 
ing we  would  all  be  captured,  came  out  in  great 
glee,  shouting, '  Riin,  Yanks !  run  Yanks ! '  as  we 
ed  through  the  streets.  We  reached  camp  in 
safety,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  amusement 
of  our  comrades.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we 
heard  the  last  of  that  washing  day.  I  asked  one 
old  black  woman  if  she  didn't  blush  when  she  saw 
u»  running  through  town.  She  replied, '  Why, 
de  Lord  God  A'mi  ty  bress  ye,  child  —  I  couldn't 


blush  for  laughing. 


Adventube  wnn  an  Aluqator. — A  soldier 
writing  from  Louisiana  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting and  exciting  personal  adventures : 

'<  You  must  remember  that  this  whole  country 
is  one  vast  swamp,  thickly  wooded  with  gum  and 
eypress  trees,  and  interlaced  with  bayous,  which 
answer  the  purpose  of  roads.  After  attending  to 
the  pickets,  I  often  indulge  my  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, and  learn  important  facts  about  the  country. 


by  mnnhig  up  some  small  bayoi  on  an  «i.plorinff 
expedition.  I  presume  yea  remember  ttie  old 
picture,  in  the  Ueograpl  /,  cf  the  Dismal  Swamp : 
a  little  strip  of  water,  trees  meeting  overliead  i 
the  fallen  tree  in  the  frs  :er  with  a  huge  aOgator 
on  it ;  the  snakes  hire  and  tliere  on  bits  of  iloaf 
wood;  the  ])elican  and  ciaLer  and  many  othci 
buds.  This  is  a  true  ])icture.  It  is  what  I  see 
every  day.  I  do  not  notice  t^c  reptiles,  except  a 
large  alligator  comes  within  ra.ige  of  my  pistol, 
and  then,  with  almost  certain  aim,  I  send  a  ball 
whizzing  into  his  eye,  the  only  place  where  a  ball 
will  penetrate.  The  alligators  are  not  very  large, 
—  few  of  them  being  over  ten  feet  long.  Some 
of  the  snakes  are  very  Lirge,  measuring  over 
fifteen  feet  in  length;  but  the  most  common 
snake  is  the  water  moccason,  usually  about  five 
feet  long.  Its  bite  is  more  fatal  than  the  rattle- 
snake. 

"  Now  that  I  am  on  the  alligator  chapter,  I  will 
tell  you  of  an  exciting  adventure  I  had  with  one. 
I  had  always  been  anxious  to  obtain  soma  portion 
bf  an  alligator  to  carry  home  as  a  trophy.  One 
day,  as  I  was  returning  from  one  of  the  outposts, 
I  put  into  Alligator  Bayou.  An  alligator  swim- 
nung  shows  but  little  bumps  above  water,  the 
larger  one  at  his  eyes,  the  other  at  his  nose ;  and 
it  requires  a  marksman  of  no  mean  skill  to  hit  it 
I  soon  fell  in  with  a  number,  and  picking  out  the 
largest,  I  fired.    He  turned  on  his  back,  his  feet 

?uivered  in  the  air,  his  jaws  opened,  and  he  sank, 
paddled  to  the  snot,  and  brought  his  lordship 
to  the  surface.  Aher  a  good  deal  of  prying  and 
pulling,  I  got  him  into  the  boat,  turning  his  head 
to  the  bow.  He  had  hardly  struck  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  when  his  mouth  and  eyes  opened 
with  a  start,  and  his  tail  swept  from  side  to  side 
with  the  force  of  a  sledge  hammer.  In  an  instant 
I  comprehended  my  situation.  To  jump  out  and 
swim  for  shore  was  to  jump  into  tne  jaws  of  a 
dozen  reptiles,  and  my  only  salvation  was  to  keep 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  tail,  the  oanoe  being  so 
narrow  that  he  could  not  face  me. 

*<  At  length,  by  throwing  his  head  over  the  side 
of  the  boat,  he  got  his  head  towards  me,  and  made 
a  charge  with  his  jaws  wide  open.  Foi^  once 
in  my  life  I  tliink  I  was  thoroughly  frightened. 
In  an  instant  I  plunged  my  paddle  Sofwn  his 
throat  His  Jaws  closed  on  it  like  a  vice,  and 
he  was  quiet  fox  a  moment, 'and  I  had  time  to 
draw  my  pistol  and  send  two  balls  into  his  head. 
He  now  lay  quiet,  but  I  saw  that  he  was  by  no 
means  dead,  and  I  loaded  my  pistol,  preparatory 
to  another  attack ;  but  as  he  dia  not  seem  disposed 
to  renew  hostilities,  I  paddled  swiftly  down  the 
stream,  and  landed  at  tne  first  oonvenient  jJace. 
I  then  paid  my  last  respects  to '  his  alligatorship 
by  sending  another  ball  entirely  throiigh  his 
head,  and  'went  on  my  way  rejoicing.'  I  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  the  decired  trophy,  foi 
alligators  are  like  snakes ;  '  their  tails  do  not  die 
until  sundown,'  and  every  time  I  touched  him  his 
tail  would  fly  from  side  to  side  with  such  force  as 
to  endanger  my  bones.  I  think  I  shall  never 
handle  another  alligat3r  until  his  hearl  and  tail 
are  cut  offl" 
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,  Itoet  Of  Prbsidbnt  Limoolm.  -*  Apenonal 
firliiid  Mid  to  him  t    **  Mr.  Prenidont,  do  you 
riMdly  exfNSOt  to  tnd  this  war  during  your  admin- 
UtrMtion  P " 
**  Can't  lay.  can't  fay,  air." 
*'  Dut,  Mr.  Linooln,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  P  " 
**P<»ff  away»  airi  peg  away.     Keep  pegging 
•way  I ''  ««_«^ 

IiroiDBNTi  or  Alkxandbm.  —  On  Sunday 
morning,  August  8,  1862,  that  place  wai  plun- 
dered bv.a  band  of  scventy-flvo  robcln.  After 
they  haa  searched  and  robbed  the  Union  stores 
of  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  thoy  could  find, 
and  destroyed  a  nationol  ilag  found  in  the  store 
of  B.  J.  Kinney,  Ksq.,  tliev  mognanimousljr  paid 
their  respects  to  the  only  Ave  Union  fumihes  in 
tlie  place.  The  house  of  Mrs.  II.  A.  Conway,  a 
widow  lady,  and  fur  years  a  resident  of  the  place, 
was  uroposed  to  be  the  first  one  searched  {  but 
fbr  the  well-known  reception  her  two  daughters 
would  have  given  the  Vandals,  Secesh  deemed 
**  discretion  tne  better  port  of  vulor,"  and  visited 
the  house  of  Mr.  J.  llallor,  where,  bv  threats  and 
vile  oaths,  they  forced  his  daughter  Julia  to  sur- 
render a  Union  fiaff,  which  she  had  often  been 
seen  waving  to  the  boats  passing  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Then  mounting  their  horses,  they  rode  to  the 
houses  of  other  Union  families,  giving  insults, 
and  acting  in  a  manner  that  would  disgrace  a  oiv- 
iliied  people.  When  passing  the  residence  of 
one  Fitipatriok,  a  secesh  sympathizer,  and  in 
whoso  house  had  been  made  a  rebel  flag  presented 
Uif  m,  the  drunken  rubble,  in  their  f\*eniy,  dropped 
the  oapturod  Union  Hag,  which  tlioy  had  been 
trailing  in  the  street  i  when  Miss  Danscie  Conwny, 
a  young  lody  of  seventeen,  seeing  it  full,  ran  and 
pioked  It  up,  and  safely  oiuried  it  olf,  amid  the 
angry  oaths  of  tlie  rebel  throng.  AVhen  command- 
ed to  give  it  U|H  **  No,"  she  replied,  *'  though  you 
disffrace  the  name  of  men,  with  my  life  Pll  *de- 
(bim  the  Stars  and  Stripes,**  On  goinv  into  the 
kouoei  she  pinned  the  fluig  beneath  her  dresa,  and 
then  bravely  walked  down  the  street,  returning  it 
to  Mies  llaller.         

ADYiNTUKsa  OF  Srrqxant  J^warus;  — In 
the  char|<i  made  upon  the  rebels  by  company  F, 
of  the  Seventeenth  Indiana  regiment,  at  the 
achi  at  Woodbury,  Tenn.,  Sergeant  William  B. 
EuwortU  was  amoxu(st  the  fbremost  to  dash  in 
Um  tnemy^l  midst,  closely  followed  by  four  of  his 
oompauiono.  In  a  moment,  howev'er,  the  Ser- 
Mtnl,  without  being  aware  of  it,  was  separated 
from  the  rest,  they  taking  another  direction.  The 
rehtU  were  eiuleavorii^,  by  a  f\ree  uoe  of  the 
siHir,  to  reaeh  the  mouth  of  a  certain  lane  before 
tkey  should  be  iuterceptcil  by  another  party  of 
oure.  who  were  coming  flrom  another  quarter  to 
cut  them  olT. 

Edwards  ftred  off  his  gun,  and,  without  knowing 
IM  was  alone,  galloped  up  to  a  Ttaian  Han^, 
who,  with  the  r«et«  woa  in  mil  retreat,  and  aeiung 
bold  of  him,  eiideiavored»  by  main  atrength,  to 
ititf  bim  from  tbe  osMkikw    IVe  i^m^  wbo  bod 


k  roTolving  ride,  tnmed  fiercely  around  to  shoot 
his  assailant ;  but  Edwards  caught  his  gun,  and, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  both  going  at  full 
gallop,  succeeded  in  wresting  it  from  him.  It 
was  ttien  Edwards'  turn  to  endeavor  to  shoot  the 
Hunger.  He  elevated  the  piece  and  snapped  it  $ 
but,  from  some  injury  the  rifle  had  received,  the 
hammer  would  not  fairly  strike  the  caps,  and  the 
gun  could  not  be  discharged.  All  this  time 
Edwards  had  forgotten  liis  own  single-barrelled 
gun.  He  now  perceived  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Uanger.  Tliey  nod  exchanged  pieces  during  the 
ecume! 

Edwards  dashed  ahead.  The  Ran^^er  hsd 
drawn  his  revolver.  He  fired  it  after  his  oppo- 
nent, and  the  ball  passed  through  his  coat.  Not 
another  one  of  the  retreating  rebels  attempted  to 
molest  him  for  some  time.  As  he  galloped  by 
each  one,  he  colled  upon  him  to  surrender,  still 
supposing  that  he  was  closely  followed  by  his 
four  companions,  and,  a  little  further  back,  by  his 
entire  norty.  Tlie  frightened  rebels  seemed  to 
be  unoer  the  same  impression,  and  those  that 
Edwards  called  upon  immediately  halted,^  waiting 
for  whoever  were  to  take  them  in  charge  to  come 
up.  This  gave  them  time  to  look  about,  and  to 
perceive  that  none  of  our  soldiers  were  following. 
Some  of  them  then  climbed  the  fences  and  ske- 
daddled in  difierent  directions,  while  the  rest, 
gnashing  their  teeth  with  vexation  and  rage, 
dashed  after  Edwards. 

Above  the  shouts  of  all  the  rest,  the  Sergeant 
could  now  hear  behind  him  the  voice  of  the 
Ranger  with  whom,  he  had  maintained  so  des- 
perate a  scuffle :  "  Shoot  him !  shoot  him !  whv 
don't  you  shoot  that  d — d  Yankee  ?  "  Most  or 
the  rebels  having  blue  overcoats  on,  they  did  not 
exactly  know  which  was  Edwards,  and  called  back 
to  the  Ranger  to  say  which  one  he  meant  But 
the  Sergeant  had  lost  his  hat  in  the  m^l^e,  and 
the  Ranger  shouted,  **  The  one  without  a  hat  t " 
Several  bullets  were  immediately  sent  whissing 
round  Ids  ears ;  but,  fortunately,  none  of  them 
took  effect,  and,  a  number  of  the  rebels  surround- 
ing' him,  he  surrendered,  while  a  dosen  reyolvers 
were  levelled  at  his  head  and  heart.  But  he  only 
gave  himself  up  when  he  perceived  that  no  other 
Union  soldier  was  in  sight 

Edwards  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  bands  of 
the  rebels  four  days.  They  were  a  portion  of 
Morgan's  old  regiment 

AU  sorts  of  questions  were  put  to  the  pruoner 
by  his  captors.  One  asked  him  if  it  were  true 
that  Lincoln  had  called  out  three  millions  of  mec 
Another  wanted  to  know  if  he  indorsed  the  proclo* 
mation }  and,  on  his  oignifying  that  he  aid,  on 
officer  pulled  out  a  copy  of  Vollandi^ham's  speecn, 
thrust  It  in  his  face,  and  asked  him  now  he  liked 
thaL  He  found  quite  a  number  of  officers  who 
each  bad  a  copy  of  this  infiimoua  speedi,  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  quoting  to  confuse  and 
conibund  our  poor  soldier  boys  who  UXi  into  tbeu 
bando.  Tbe  prmver  of  the  patriot,  as  be  grmuM 
his  rifle  and  uie^  in  tbe  mud,  tbe  enow,  or  the 
blood  of  bis  murdered  eomrodeo,  is:  ** Palsied  be 
tba  tMfua  thai  utteted  that  aeeunedkanmctte! 


ANBCDOTBS,  POBTBT,  AND   INGIDBiriS. 
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Anathema  upon  the  head  of  the  wretch  who  dares 
put  cunning  falsehoods  in  the  mouths  of  our 
country's  enemies,  that  they  may  cast  them  in  the 
teeth  of  the  poor  soldier,  who  has  given  up  all  — 
home,  oomfort,  friends  —  that  he  may  flght  in  that 
country's  behalf!" 

They  robbed  him  of  everything — overcoat, 
blankets,  and  even  a  lead  pened  which  he  carried 
in  his  pocket 

Their  living  was  rather  scant  Each  man  drew, 
for  a  day's  rations,  half  a  pound  of  rusty  bason 
and  a  httle  corn  meal.  They  did  not  depend 
altogether  upon  this  supply,  however,  but  regaled 
themselves  with  chickens,  {^c.,  stolen  from  the 
country  people. 

After  ne  had  been  with  them  for  four  days,  a 
corporal  and  a  few  men  were  detached  from  Uie 
principal  parly,  in  order  to  take  Edwards  and 
rour  conscripts,  who  had  been  found  concealed  in 
the  woods,  to  McMinniviUe. 

Tills  squad  stopped  the  first  night  at  the  house 
of  a  widow  Beckwith,  and  partook  of  a  comfort- 
able supper  at  her  expense.  The  night  was  rainy 
and  dark,  and  Edwards  determine^  if  possible, 
to  effect  his  escape.  Making  a  pretence  of  going 
into  the  back  yard  of  the  house,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Uorporal,  gun  in  hand.  After  look- 
ing round  a  moment,  Euwards  stepped  upon  the 
porch,  as  if  to  ffo  back  into  the  house;  and, 
while  the  eye  of  Uie  reassured  Corporal  was  taken 
off  him,  he  made  a  leap  from  the  porch  into  the 
darkness,  and  ran  with  all  speed  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  yard.  The  astonished  Ck>rporal  hastily 
fired  his  gun,  but  the  ball  probably  went  far  wide 
of  the  mark,  as  Edwards  did  not  Hear  it  Indeed, 
such  was  his  haste  that  he  scarcely  heard  the 
re|)ort 

He  could  see  nothing,  so  dense  was  the  dork- 
ness ;  but  as  he  ran  he  unluckily  struck  the  }'ard 
fence  in  such  a  way  that  he  tumbled  sheer  over  it, 
and  heels  over  head  into  a  thick  patch  of  briers 
on  the  otlier  side.  Gathering  himself  up,  and 
gettinff  out  of  the  briers  as  best  he  could,  —  his 
head,  face,  and  hands  terribly  scratched  and  torn, 
—  he  ran  hastily  on  until  he  became  certain  tliat  he 
was  not  pursued.  Then  he  stopped  to  rest  a  while. 
After  this  he  wandered  about  for  nearly  a  week, 
travelling  mostly  by  night,  and  concealing  himself 
by  day,  several  times  passing  in  and  out  the  rebel 

{)icket  lines,  sometimes  within  a  few  yards  ofthem ; 
le  once  wholly  lost  his  way,  and  was  put  upon  the 
track  by  a  member  of  a  poor  Union  family,  and 
subsisted  almost  all  this  time  upon  an  ear  or  two 
of  raw  com.  At  last  he  came  in  sight  of  Union 
soldiers  at  the  burnt  bridge  on  Slone  lUver,  seven 
miles  north  of  Mmfreesboro',  where  he  once  more 
gained  his  freedom  under  the  old  flag 


CoMEDT  OF  Battle.  —  A  correspondent  tells 
'  this  incident  of  the  fight  at  Murfreesboro' : 

**  A  cluster  of  mangled  fellows  were  huddled 
about  a  field  hospital  waiting  surgical  attention. 
A  big,  brawny  trooper,  with  a  bullet  in  his  left  leg 
and  another  in  his  tisht  arm,  hobbled  up,  holding 
his  wounded  arm  in  nis  left  hand.    *  Doctor,'  vdd 
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he,  with  much  less  piety  than  pain,  *  the  d---^ 
rebs  came  pretty  neor  hitting  me.'  Another  Ssl* 
low,  blowing  blood  copiously  irom  h Is  nose,  *-.the 
point  of  which  had  been  shct  off,  —  as  a  whale 
spouts  sea- water,  interposed,  *  llie  d — d  rascals ' 
—  sputter  —  'come  d— d  near '«- another  blow 
and  sputter  — '  mtMiit'  me.* " 


How  General  Hooker  talked  to  a  Cafal- 
RT  Brigadier.  —  Sa.d  Le  to  a  Brigadier  of  car* 
airy,  **  I  know  tlie  So.ith,  and  I  know  the  North. 
In  point  of  skill,  of  intell^euce,  and  of  pluck,  the* 
rebels  will  not  compare  n  tth  our  men,  if  they  are 
equally  well  led.    Our  sjldie  rs  are  a  better  qual 
ity  of  nen.    They  are  better  fed,  better  clotned, 
l)etter  armed,  md  infinitely  letter  mounted ;  for 
the  rel)els  are  fully  half  mou.itcd  on  mules,  and 
their  animals  get  but  two  rations  of  forage  per 
week,  while  oxutb  get  seven.    Now,  with  such  sol- 
diers, and  such  a  cause  as  we  have  behind  them  — 
Uie  best  cause  since  the  world  began— we  ouaht , 
to  be  invincible,  and  by  --^  sir,  we  shall  be  I    i  ou 
have 
prises. 

power  over  y( 
whatever  you  will — only  you  must  stop  these 
*  surprises.'  And,  by  — ,  sur,  if  you  don't  do  it,  I 
give  you  fair  notice,  I  will  relieve  the  whole  of  yooy 
and  take  the  command  of  the  cavalry  myself  I " 


The   SlTRRENDER    07  VlCKSBURO.  —  A  OCrTO- 

spondent  g^ves  the  foUovring  interesting  partiea- 
lars  of  the  surrender  of  the  city : 

*<  As  melancholy  a  sight  as  ever  man  witnisased, 
for  brave  men  conquered  and  humbled,  no  matter 
how  vile  the  cause  for  which  ther  fight,  present 
always  a  sorrowful  spectacle  i  and  tfa«se  roes  of 
ours,  traitors  and  enemies  of  liberty  and  dviliia- 
lion  though  they  be,  are  brave,  as  many  a  hard- 
fought  field  can  well  attest  They  marched  out 
of  their  intrenchmenta  by  regiments  upon  the 
grassy  dedivitv  immediately  outside  their  fort; 
they  stacked  tneir  arms,  hung  their  colors  upon 
the  centre,  laid  off  theur  knapsacks,  belts,  car- 
tridge-boxes, and  cap- pouches,  and  thus  shorn  of 
the  accoutrements  of  the  soldier,  returned  inside 
their  works,  and  thence  down  the  Jackson  road 
into  the  city.  The  men  went  through  tlie  cere- 
mony with  that  downcast  look  so  touching  on  a 
soldier's  face ;  not  a  word  was  spoken ;  there  was 
none  of  that  say  badinage  we  are  so  much  ac- 
customed to  near  from  the  ranks  of  regiments 
marching  through  our  streets ;  the  few  words  of 
command  necessary  were  given  by  their  own  offi- 
cers in  that  low  tone  of  voice  we  hear  used  at 
funerals.  Generals  McPherson,  Logan,  and  For- 
ney, attended  by  their  resiiective  staffs,  stood  on 
the  rebel  breastworks  overlooking  the  scene  nevct 
before  witnessed  on  this  continent  The  rebd 
troops,  as  to  clothing,  presented  that  varied  ap- 
pearance so  familiar  in  the  North  from  seeing 
prisoners,  and  were  from  Texas,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissifpi,  louisiann,  Georgia,  and  Miisouri;  the 
arms  were  mostly  mu^keta  and  rifles  of  superiot. 


fOf 


Atmcnom,  fostbt,  amd  tMcnnam. 


n^Mmimt  tntf  I  nm  twi  ^my  Uw  shoi^fM.  or 
Mf«#rHmlmit«  wtrnpottM  tffMj  kittd »  it  wmm  pUio 

TMr  Mm^  fr«fip  //f  ft  klfid  ri«w  Uf  m«,  aU  I  011  w 
^f^U*in  mil  In  ftU#ut  Um  imtM  dlmnnntutiM  m  our 
r«i;lffi#frfUl  «ol//rii«  nil  of  tlt«  ningUp  cok/r  red,  with 
•  «rhh«  ortttm  in  tit«  e«ntrii« 

'''I'iKP  (mfuumy  of  wtMrklng  urnui  occupied  a 
lltflif  ovirr  «n  ii4#ur  upon  ihot  pnrt  of  the  linei; 
•n<l  wimn  it  Willi  o<#ncliid«df  the  glitUmng  cavul- 
eiMJii  iff  uii\(i§rnt  Federal  mid  retiel,  tnoiirited  and 
iwrpt  ftityward  on  tlie  full  fc^llop,  tliroi  gh  luch 
«l«HnU  of  dunt  un  I  liopo  nuver  to  rido  tiirough 
Atfiiin,  A  few  mlnutei,  fortunotifly,  brought  u«  to 
a  littll  at  a  Imium  on  the  extreme  outftklru  of  tlio 
ett/f  built  of  stone.  In  tlie  Houtliern  funhlon,  with 
low  roof  and  wide  verandun,  and  ahnoit  hidden 
IVotn  view  In  an  axuberaiioe  of  tropical  trte«,  and 
km»wn  a«  Forney's  houdqunrtori. 

'<  And  here  were  gathered  all  the  notaldeiof  both 
armies.  In  a  daniusk*ou«hionod  armed  rooking- 
ehiilr  sut  l<leulenuiit-(ionernl  I'emberton.  the  most 
dUeontented-hMikliig  man  I  ever  saw.  rresontly 
there  appeared  In  the  midst  of  the  throng  a  man 
•mall  In  stature,  heavily  set,  stoup-shouluered,  a 
brond  finte,  oovered  wllh  a  short,  sandy  board, 
habited  In  a  plain  suit  of  blue  flannel,  witli  the 
two  stars  upon  his  shoulder,  denoting  a  Major- 
CJeneral  In  the  United  Htutos  army.  lie  ap- 
prunuhed  Pemliertou  and  entered  Into  oonvorsu- 
thui  wllh  hlini  there  wos  no  vacant  chair  near, 
but  ttiither  Pemlierton  nor  any  of  hlH  QonoraU 
elfi»fa1  hhn  a  si>at|  and  thus  for  flvu  niinutus  the 
lon(|Ustiir  stood  talking  to  the  vanoulshod  suatvd, 
when  ilrant  turned  awav  Into  the  nouao«  and  lefl 
HemlHnlon  alone  with  his  pride  or  his  grief — It 
was  hatil  to  tell  which.  Grant  has  the  nuut  im- 
passive of  l\iees,  and  seldom,  if  over,  are  his  feel 


(t\gs  plwittigraphiHl  upon  his  countenonoei  but 
tlunn^  was  then,  as  he  contvmnlatod  the  result  of 
hU  labors,  the  (\dntest  possilde  tnute  of  inwaixl 
•alUf\u^tlon  p«»«ring  out  of  his  oold  gray  eves. 
AU  this  oiH^upUnl  Ivas  time  than  this  recital  of  it ) 
and  u\eantime  otlltHirs  uf  Imtb  armies  were  com* 
iiiiiv|{l^\l,  eimveri^intf  as  sociuUy  as  if  thev  had  not 
be«n  aimiivg  at  eaoii  other*s  Uvea  a  ft»w  noura  bo- 
^Mih  Generals  MclMiars^m  and  liC^^an  now  turned 
WW  towar\ls  our  oam|Mi  l\>  luu\g  in  tha  latter** 
lAivtsion  \  and  a  |>artv,  siiedall)*  dc t.^ilttl,  galloped 
eliy  wauC  aUmi  a  mile  di«tant«  l\»r  the  |mr|)oee  of 
btua(ii\^  tlw>  Halt  ^^^'^  ilni  court4H>uea» 

^  l«Wulenant4VUvnelx  William  R  Stroni^,  aa- 
sUtesI  bv  8er|reani  It  F«  l>ugan«  (Vmrth  company 
<VHi\t  inde|H^n\Wnl  cavalry,  and  ^dlowed  by  a  nu* 
«lKM^Hfea  tbixxiw  \vf  oAicert^  a^^dian^  ainl  civiUaiM, 
ia«iNHlfiKl  Ui  uW  c«i(Kda  of  iIm  cv>urt4KHi«i  \  aini 
al  lHalt  jasi  t^Wxi^tv  «VKH>k  <(h\  Iba  Fourth  1^  July» 
IM4^  timvit  ^hH  vmr  banner  ^  beauty  and  gKwy 

A  lUtu^NT  Xtn^iKU^  CjirtAiH.— l^Hni^  the 
Mi^l  %^  tib«  iN^vd^c^fHraK^a,  al(Wr  a  <«\ahy  »tir^ 
«^K  near  IXw^lK  t\|^awi  lU^  Waaa»  ^  Um  Ylunl 
M><Ki(tan  tntnlty^  wW  w«a  tln<lx  sa<Musi«4»  |Mr- 
iNie4inenii  aM4%MllWl«ty«*^CVMMos^ W^!"* 
faie^  1Mb  Wmwi  rsk  asel  e|^^  asel  fascMy  tiseai^ 


paarad  in  tba  wood,  tfaroogh  wbidi  tbeix  oomae 
laj.  Ha  was  fbHowed  by  two  or  three  of  the  car- 
elry,  Captain  Sailor  taking  the  same  dii  action  with 
his  company.  But  Captain  Bothani,  without  bat^ 
his  face  glowing  with  excitement,  bia  aabre  flash- 
ing aloft,  outstripped  all  fcave  the  three  men  in 
question,  and  went  fl^nng  after  the  frightened  foe, 
now  fa  rly  on  tie  f  k>nntn  road,  llie  chivalry  ran 
well,  bit  tlie  nuidtiils  gained  upon  them  every 
Instant.  The  party  numbered  about  fifty  strong : 
ond  in  tlie  maa  race  tliey  threw  away  their  blan- 
kets, uiversQcks,  and,  in  some  instances,  their  re- 
volvers, corliinci',  and  kabres.  Like  all  reconnoi- 
tring parties,  they  wcio  all  anacd  to  tlie  teeth. 
At  tne  end  of  the  first  mile  the  Captain  left;  both 
of  his  companions  behind  1  and  about  the  time 
the  half  cf  the  second  mile  waa  accomplished  he 
come  up  with  the  rear  of  the  flying  column,  yell- 
ing at  tiid  top  of  lis  voice.  Ily  a  single  blow  with 
Ills  sabre  he  kJUod  the  first  man  he  reached,  the 
good  blade  cleoving  hi*  skull  {  but  just  at  this 
time  observing  a  road  that  led  into  a  field  on  the 
right,  in  order  to  avoid  a  stretch  of  the  highway 
that  was  very  bad,  he  dashed  into  it,  and  by  the 
manoeuvre  headed  off  about  thirty  of  the  rebels, 
crying  out  to  them  to  surrender,  or  he  would  cut 
them  all  down,  at  the  same  time  swinging  his 
sabre  madly  around  his  head.  They  drew  rein  at 
oncQ,  ond  there  ho  stood  alone  with  them,  and  in 
a  loud  voice  bode  them  tlnow  down  their  arms 
and  surrender.  Meantime,  one  half  of  tlicm,  when 
they  found  themselves  headed  ofl*,  turne<l  down  a 
road  to  the  left.  But  their  captor  put  a  stop  to 
this  by  s wearing  that  if  another  man  left  he  woul  J 
shoot  him  dead  hi  his  saddle.  The  two  cavalry- 
men who  stui'lod  with  Captain  Botham  now  came 
up  and  disarmed  the  prisoners.  Upon  counting 
tlicm,  the  Captain  found  that  he  had  bagged  thir- 
teen live  secesh,  single-fhondcd  and  alone  t  Has 
the  feat  l>eon  beatt  n  durin^^  the  war  P  Thirteen 
hi*  their  otividr^  ttditn  by  a  single  mudsill !  Uixm 
each  of  the  prisoners  was  either  a  loaded  piatol,  a 
loaded  carbine,  or  a  sabi^  They  were  never  more 
coin])letely  panic-stricken.  They  were  all  safely 
brought  to  cam)),  liight  or  ten  others  were  also 
taken,  and  fou  *  or  five  killed  and  wounded.  None 
of  Uia  Uiuon  noen  receive  a  acratcbt  although 
aeTwral  of  theii  horaea  were  wounded. 


Mrs.  Jorn  Hart.  —  A  aoldier,  belonging  tc 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  New  York 
rvjrin¥^nt«  in  February,  1B63,  aTOle  as  follows: 
**  We  h;ive  a  woman  in  our  regiment,  who  has 
marc^ied  with  us  throu^  all  our  iedioua  and  tira- 
aon>e  joururya«  and  uiared  all  our  tribuhtioDS 
wiihoul  a  murmur.  Her  name  ia  Mrs.  John 
Hart*  of  Svnicuaa.  She  ia  a  stout  Irish  woman, 
with  a  wooJ  coastitution,  capable  of  eudurtng  aa 

I  much  »ti;pM  and  labor  aa  any  man  in  the  regi- 
,  nienl«  and  vithal,  she  is  a  kind-hearted,  Tirtttdns 
j  and  estiuwtlde  lady,  who  performs  asany  kind  of- 
.  6cw»  lor  the  aa^n,  «nd  isttuiYenaUy  esteeaied  in  the 
lnj^isntnt.  Her  hnsband  iaajnemberof  ooaipany 
1  K«  syni  is  a  fiood  eoU^jer  ani  asi  iaarlhgcsit 
n  Ih  ihs  retinant  l>  ahaia  hk  fci 
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so; 


ind  In  an  our  trooblet  and  ezpoaurea  not  a 
iHdmper  of  oomplaint  haa  aver  been  beard  from 
her  lipa. 

**  For  aome  considerable  time  abe  was  employed 
while  in  camp  in  mending  and  washing  for  the 
men ;  but  since  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Bonium, 
an  oflloera''me88  haa  been  formed,  with  Mrs. 
Ilait  for  cook  and  hostess;  and  well  does  she 
perform  the  duties  of  our  camp  household.  Out 
of  the  simplest  materials  she  sets  a  meal  upon 
octr  table  fit  for  a  prince,  and  our  sharpened  ap- 
petites are  abundantly  aatisficd.  Iler  services  m 
this  department  are  invaluable,  and  it  is  difBcult 
for  us  to  understand  how  we  could  possibly  dis- 
pense with  them.  In  addition  to  her  other  du- 
ties, she  is  now  acting  aa  nurse  for  Colonel  Bar- 
num  in  his  illness,  and  we  all  hope  her  motherlv 
care  will  soon  restore  him  to  health  and  strength 
again."  

Anecdotb  of  Stonewall  Jackson. — The 
night  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  held  b^  General  Lee,  to  which  all 
his  Generals  of  divisions  were  invited.  General 
Jackson  slept  throughout  the  proceedings,  and 
upon  being  waked,  and  asked  for  his  opinion, 
eurtly  said :  "  Drive  'em  in  the  river ;  dnve  'em 
m  the  river ! "  _»-..^ 

ClYlLlTlES  of  War.  —  A  letter  from  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  dated  February  12,  1863,  con- 
tains the  following : 

**  The  rebels  recently  rigged  up  a  plank,  with  a 
mO  and  rudder  attached,  and  oh  top  placed  a 
drawer,  evidently  taken  firom  an  o.d  secretary,  in 
which  they  put  two  Hichmond  papers,  and  on  to]) 
a  half  plug  of  tobacco,  with  a  written  request  for 
a  New  York  Herald,  and  stating  that '  they  would 
come  over  and  have  a  little  cnat,'  •  if  we  would 
pledge  faith.  But  this  kind  of  intercourse  is 
strictlv  forbidden  on  our  part  The  next  day,  after 
the  Ninth  army  corps  had  left,  the  rebels  hailed 
our  pickets,  and  asiied  'where  the  Ninth  army 
corps  had  gone.' " 

*<  I  returned  this  morning  from  a  visit  to  our 
pickets.  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
ninth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  has  a  very  good 
location  for  standing  post,  but  the '  Johnny  liebs ' 
are  perfectly  docile.  Night  before  lost  Harry  Bom, 
one  of  our  Doys,  was  busily  engaged  in  singing  a 
song  entitled  'Fairy  Bell,'  and  when  the  time 
came  for  the  chorus,  the  four  rebs  on  the  post 
opposite  struck  up,  drowning  Harry's  voice  almost 
entirely."  

Incidents  of  Helena. — "  Yesterday,  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Sherman,  of  the  Second  Wis- 
consin cavalry,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Milwaukee 
News,  "  we  rode  by  the  negro  graveyard  in  the 
rear  of  General  Waslibum*s  headquarters.  Four 
darkies  had  jilst  deposited  on  the  ground  a  stout 
negro,  dead  as  a  door  nail.  His  woolly  head  and 
dirty  feet  protruded  from  under  the  worn-out 
horse  blanket,  which  served  as  a  winding-sheet. 
One  of  the  living  was  slowly  digging  a  trench, 
the  others  stood  watching. 


" '  Halloo,  boys,  wbat'a  the  matter  with  him  9 ' 

'"He's  dun  gone  dead,  maasal'  and  the) 
chuckled  to  think  we  could  not  gueis  why -he  wai 
there. 

" '  What's  the  matter  of  him  ? ' 

" '  Too  much  hard  tiuiea,  ciasaal  Do  niggen 
can't  Stan'  everyting.' 

" '  Niggers  die  pretty  easy  here — don't  they  P' 

" '  Yes,  mossa,  uey  get  shit  i  f  theyselves  right 
smart  now — dem's  lard  timea  for  niggers  I ' 

"  And  so  thougrJ.  wi,  as  they  were  l^ft  behind 
to  conduct  their  fuiicfal  to  a  termination.  In 
half  an  hour  some  thousand-dollar  chap  will  be 
l&tt  to  rot,  and  add  richness  to  tlie  soil,  which 
will  hereafte?  grow  larger  peaches  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

"  In  the  house  of  Dr.  Grant,  where  I  board,  it 
an  intelligent  Afrisan  girl,  about  twenty-four 
years  old,  owned  by  tne  doctor.  The  other 
morning,  while  she  waa  sweeping  up  the  hearth, 
said  I: 

" '  Millie,  are  you  a  ylave  P ' 

"' Course  I is—whyP'  , 

"  •  Why  don't  you  run  away,  and  be  free  P ' 

" '  Umph  —  nmph !  Dia  chile  is  too  amort  ko 
dat  Dere  is  no  fun  in  sleepin'  in  de  mud,  starv- 
in'  to  death,  and  gittin'  no  medicine  when  yoo 
are  sick.' 

" '  There  are  lots  and  lota  of  niffsers  in  town 
who  have  run  away — ain't  there,  Millie  P  * 

" '  Umph — umph — right  smart  lot  of  'em.' 

" '  Well,  Millie,  am't  Uiey  better  off  than  bf^ 
fore  they  run  away  P ' 

"*Now,  wat*s  de  use  of  foolin*  P  You  know 
better.  Would  you  be  better  off  vnthout  clothes, 
and  a  bed,  and  a  house  to  sleep  in,  and  some*- 
body  to  look  out  for  you,  than  if  you  had  'em 
all  P  De  time  was  here  when  us  niggers  had  oiu 
pArties,  and  heaps  of  fun  —  and  we  had  good 
clo'es;  and  waa  jis  aa  good  as  anybody.  Be- 
fore dis  war  begun,  a  wagon-load  of  nigsen 
didn't  dun  gone  dead  every  day  as  dem  does 
now.  Dis  chile  knows  somefin'  yet,  and  dat  is. 
to  stick  tc|  Ibissus.' 

" '  Well,  Millie,  cannot  the  niggera  take  carv 
of  themselves  P ' 

" '  Lord  help  you,  no  I  ,  About  one  in  a  hun- 
dred is  amart  enough  to  Uve,  and  de  oddert 
would  dun  gone  dead  right  amart.  Wat-wat- 
wat-wat  de  nigsers  know  about  buyin'  stufl^  and 
takin'  care  of  aemselves  —  dey  never  done  'em ! 
De  massa  always  buys  for  de  niggera  jea  like  at 
if  dey  was  his  own  family,  and  wen  dem  is  sick, 
he  has  'em  doctored  up.  Umph— ^  umph  I  d> 
white  Yankee  folks  skin  de  last  cnicken  out  of  d« 
uigger  'fore  it  were  hatched,  if  de  nicger  took 
care  of  demselves !    Deed  dey  would  I ' 

" '  Well,  JMillie,  you  are  a  very  aensible' giil  i 
stick  to  your  home,  and  you  will  be  better  o£' 

" '  Deed  I  will.  We've  all  dun  gone  got  sick  of 
Yankees  long  ago.  Nebber  had  such  thieves  it 
town  afore.  Dey  beat  de  niggers  stealin',  and 
some  of  de  m'ggers  steal  right  smarts  too»  1 
*eckon.' 

"  •  What  do  they  steal,  Millie  P ' 

" '  Golly,  dey  steal  ai  dey  Me,  if  two  iii#«i  ion*! 
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JM  watch  it  all  de  time.  We  nebber  had  white 
folks  ui  jail  here  till  de  army  oome,  and  now  dey 
ii  in  dar  all  de  time/ 

•  *'  *  Don't  you  look  on  the  white  folks  who  come 
with  the  army  as  your  friends  P ' 

"  *  Umph  —  umph !  Not  now ;  dey  is  too  wick- 
ed. Wat-wat-wat-wat  dey  core  for  niggers,  when 
dey  lets  dem  die  here,  and  won't  give  dem  noth- 
in'.  Niggers .  don't  know  much,  but  dey  learn 
who  am  dar  friends  right  smart  I ' 

**  And  there  is  a  world  of  truth  in  her  ideas." 


CAFTURB  OF  ARKANSAS  POST. 
Aooouirr  by  a  hoosibr  who  was  thbrb. 

• 

In  storming  and  taking  Arkansas  Post  the 
Sixteenth  Indiana  regiment  has  realized  the  ex- 
•ilting  sense  of  bcine  conquerors.  Once  defeated, 
Almost  annihilated,  in  Kentucky,  a  few  days  before 
compelled  to  retreat  before  the  rebel  stronghold 
of  Mississippi,  it  knows  .now  what  it  is,  after  a 
desperate  nght,  to  charge  upon  fortifications,  in 
%  bunding  tornado  of  shells,  grape,  canister,  and 
musket  balls,  to  be  the  first  regiment  inside  of 
ihe  intrenchments,  and  among  the  smoking  ruins, 
dismantled  casemates,  and  exploded  cannon,  to 
plant  the  glorious  old  flag  on  the  stronghold  of 
the  traitor's  fort. 

On  Friday,  the  9th  of  Januarjr,  1863,  the  Mis- 
fissippi  souadron,  returning  from  Yicksburg, 
lailcd  up  White  River,  through  the  cut-off,  and 
forty  miles  up  the  Arkansas.  Late  at  night, 
when  the  soldiers  were  sleeping  in  the  steamer's 
elegantly  furnished  cabin,  the  General  opened  his 
maps  and  gave  us  tome  idea  of  tlie  morrow's 
work. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  troops  were  disem- 
barked, cannon  dragged  up  the  bank,  wagbns 
iooded  with  provisions,  and  an  occasional  feeling 
•hot  was  fired  horn  the  gunboats.  Messengers 
were  galloping,  and  Qenerals  with  their  staffs 
•upermtenoing  the  movements.     There  was  a 

Sutting  revolvers  in  order,  donning  fatigue  suits, 
saving  hastily  written  letters  behind. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  Sixteenth  started.  The 
kmg  voyage,  the  terrible  sixty  miles'  march  in 
Louisiana  m  thirty-six  hours,  when  we  destroyed 
their  Western  Railroad,  and  the  five  days  in  the 
Chickasaw  swamps  before  the  enemy's  works  at 
VidLsburg,  had  sadl^  thinned  their  ranks.  Many, 
Almost  exnausted  with  fever,  dragged  themselves 
into  the  ranks,  determined  to  go  with  their  regi- 
saent  Forward  rode  our  General  to  where  at 
•uch  an  hour  a  leader  should  be — the  front.  No 
doubt  his  heart  thrilled  with  pride  at  he  glanced 
Alonff  the  regiments  of  his  bngade.  Young,  tall, 
end  handsome,  his  chivalric  bearing  and  courte- 
aus  manners  have  won  the  love  of  all  who  know 
aim.  A  General  at  thirty,  made  so  for  gallant 
conduct  at  Shiloh,  his  after  conduct  proi'ed  that 
we  were  uot  mistaken  in  deeming  him  the  beau- 
Idaal  of  a  hero.  The  brigade  marched  njp  along 
Uie  river  bonk,  and  rebted  in  an  open  fi«a  for  a 
ihort  time.  Steele's  division,  miid  to  their  knees, 
•Aer  having  vainly  tried  to  past  through  the 


swamps  and  bayous,  returned  and  took  a  new 
course. 

It  is  now  sunset,  and  we  djova  forward  patt  tl'tf 
outer  rifle  pits,  from  which  the  rebels  had  beei 
driven  this  afternoon,  on  through  the  dense 
woods.  Mud  was  everywhere;  we  no  longer 
stopped  to  avoid  ^epy  places,  but  plunged  right 
through.  It  is  now  aark,  and  the  gunboats  have 
opened  on  the  fort,  from  which  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  poundciB  are  shaking  the  ground 
in  thundering  replies.  It  is  not  like  looking  upov 
a  mauntaln's  quiet  grandeur,  but  rather,  only  ten- 
fold more  inte  aee,  Vke  the  lightning  erashing  ak 
your  fi^t,  rending  the  dak  in  splinters.  There  is 
a  blaxe  of  light  irom  the  gunboats.  As  sight  is 
quicker  than  sounc,  a  moment's  pause  before  the 
awful  roar  and  scream  of  tie  monstrous  missile 
flying  through,  the  air  followed  by  a  dull  explosion. 
Seldom  can  you  thus  trace  the  journey  of  a  single 
shot  in  the  roar  of  a  doien  guns.  Now  they  are 
shelling  the  woods.  One  passes  to  the  right,  an- 
other strikes  to  the  left  oi  our  regiment,  killing 
one  and  wounding  four  or  five  in  company  B. 
Darkness,  with  its  half-seen  horrors,  the  cannon's 
awful  roar,  the  screams  of  shell  and  crash  of 
falling  timber,  the  blood  and  smoke  and  groans 
of  wounded  men,  make  life  seem  so  intense.  Ln 
such  an  hour,  into  what  nothingness  sink  com- 
mon every-day  aflairs  before  such  awful  realitins ! 
Thepuffing  gunboats  drop  slowly  doMn  the  riveri 
the  fort  fires  two  shells,  and  all  is  quiet 

Silently  commands  are  given  and  obeyed :  the 
men  lie  down  where  they  had  stood,  in  line  of  Mttlti 
on  bush  and  in  the  mud.  No  fire  is  alVowed* 
With  thejr  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  the)  have 
brought  but  one  blanket,  which  they  wrap  around 
them  as  a  feeble  protection  against  the  wint«r 
cold.  From  out  a  oroken  slumber  I  am  roused 
by  a  gun's  rei)ort.  A  Corporal,  in  his  sleep,  has 
kicked  the  hammer  of  his  2an,  and  his  wire  and 
little  ones  will  sadly  hear  of  a  right  hand  shot  oft 

I  dould  stand  the  coli  no  longer.  In  our  rear 
were  some  huts,  upon  reaching  which,  I  found 
men  from  different  regiment i  gathered  around 
sickly-looking  fires,  maki  .g  coffee.  An  Eighth 
Missouri  regiment  man  wai  telling  how  they 
hustled  the  rebels  through  the  woods  that  after- 
noon ;  about  sixty  of  the  scamps  had  bc^n  cap- 
tured, while  a  wounded  one  lay  dying  in  the 
corner.  Slowly  the  night  dragged  along,  till  we 
almost  tliou^ht  the  morrow  never  would  come. 

Steelu*s  division  was  passing  silently,  save  with 
the  hum  which  always  marks  the  movements  of 
large  bodies  of  men,  and  the  rumbling  artillery 
wagons  cutting  through  ruts.  Brigade  after  bri- 
gade moves  on  to  join  the  right 

With  morning  comes  General  Burbridge,  tell- 
ing us  that  Sherman  would  commence  the  attack 
on  the  right,  while  he  intends  that  his  brigade 
shall  be  the  first  to  mount  the  breastworks  on 
the  left 

We  are  now  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
.  fort ;  we  can  see  the  buildings  within  its  walls. 
jThe  skirmishers  nho  have  been  thrown  to  the 
j  front  have  stirred  up  the  hometi,  who  favor  ua 
[with  a  few  sheila. 
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Some  of  those  able^KKlied  young  men  —  thoee 
eontemptible  cowards -» who  are  lounging  hi 
•chool-rooms,  and  amirkuig  behmd  counters,  mav 
t^nk  it  a  very  light  matter  to  storm  the  enemy's 
tntrenchments ;  but  plain  soldiers,  who  have  stood 
on  battle-fields  before,  and  seen  the  flow  of  blood 
as  it  gushed  from  fountains  in  human  hearts, 
deem  it  no  disparagement  to  their  manhood  to 
think  it  a  serious  matter  to  meet  the  crashing 
rounds  of  ffrape  and  canister,  and  musket  balls, 
as  they  lead  the  advance  of  a  storming  party. 

The  Colonel  calls  us  up  around  him,  and  reads 
the  onler.  Our  army,  with  batteries  placed  in 
every  available  position,  and  the  gunboats  en  the 
river,  have  completely  encircled  tne  fort.  Afler 
the  batteries  have  opened,  Sherman  is  to  commence 
the  attack  on  the  nffht,  which  is  the  signal  for  us 
to  'advance.  The  Sixteenth  is  to  lead  the  ad- 
vance, with  the  Sixtieth  Indiana  and  the  Eic^hty- 
third  Ohio  on  our  right  and  left.  The  gunooats 
are  moving  to  tlia  attack,  though  not  a  gun  has 
yet  been  fired  from  our  side. 

The  stillness  grows  irksome.  All  know  full 
well  the  awful  storm  is  coming.  At  length  a 
huge  roar  from  one  of  the  ^nboats,  followed  by 
a  shot  from  one  of  the  thurtv-two  pounders  on 
the  left,  announces  that  the  ball  is  opened.  A 
shot  from  the  battery  on  the  right  tells  that  Sher- 
man has  commenced.  Fiercely  the  rebel  euns 
answer  back.  Thicker  and  faster  come  the  shells 
and  soUd  shot,  crossing  in  the  air  in  curves  from 
the  circle  of  batteries  around  the  devoted  works. 
Not  often  could  you  trace  the  course  of  a  single 
shot  amid  that  incessant  roar.  Old  soldiers  say  it 
was  a  cannonading  only  equalled  by  Donelson. 

The  rebel  regiments  nad  retired  from  our  front 
witliin  the  protection  of  their  works.  The  boys 
took  off  overcoats,  blankets,  haversacks,  canteens, 
drew  their  coats  down,  and  buckled  their  belts 
tightly  around  (heir  waists.  In  charge  of  sick 
men  were  left  letters^  photographs,  and  articles 
of  value.  Officers  unbuckled  their  swords  and 
took  Runs.  The  McClellan  exercise  we  had 
•learned  on  the  Potomno  might  be  useful  here. 
Cheering  far  to  the  riglit  is  heard.  It  is  the  sig- 
nal. Every  man  was  at  his  post,  and  blood  was 
throbbing  high,  as  heard  and  obeyed  were  the 
commanoii,  **  Attention,  battalion  —  by  the  right 
of  companies  to  the  front  —  Forward  I ''  On 
coming  into  the  field,  **  By  company  into  line  — 
guide  centre."  Lieutenant-Colonel  Orr  shouted, 
**  Now,  men,  fellow  me."  We  looked  from  our 
own  glorious  banner  to  the  traitorous  red,  white, 
and  red,  that  floated  full  in  view  from  the  gar- 
rison staff.  The  mud  was  over  ankle  deep,  but 
with  Hoosier  yells,  onward  right  gallantly  they 
went,  like  men  whose  blood  was  up,  tliough  met 
by  a  plunging  storm  of  grape,  canister,  shells,  and 
musket  balls.  The  regiments  on  either  side  gave 
back,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Generars  report, 
**  My  right  and  left  wavered,  while  ray  centre  stood 
firm,  though  met  by  a  perfect  tornado  of  the  en- 
smy's  missiles."  We  passed  the  house  where 
two  guns  were  posted,  over  the  fence,  into  a  little 
peacn  orchard.  An  exploding  shell  sent  rails  and 
men  flying. 


We  are  now  within  a  hundred  ytrdi  of  thnir 
strongest  work,  and  the  order  is  given  to  li» 
down  and  fire.  Many,  killed  or  badfy  wonnded. 
never  discharged  tneir  guns  the  first  timt. 
Lieutenant-Co .onel  Orr  is  severely  wounded  it 
the  head  by  K  piece  of  one  of  the  shells  that  gc* 
flying  over  ut,  while  the  grape  and  singuig  bw- 
lets  made  music  around  our  ears  not  soob 
for^tten.  Thf*  huse  pivot  gun  is  thro^Hnf 
canister,  at  le^st  half  ^  bushel  at  each  disc:jarge. 
One  load  killed  and  wounded  men  in  three  com- 
panies. But  our  men  were  not  idle,  uid  soon 
their  sLow%r«  of  tMlls  silenced  the  cannon  that 
bore  on  us.  A  rebel  captain  of  artillery  told  w 
he  could  not  get  his  men  to  go  near  the  gunt. 
Still  the  ceaseless  fire  from  our  gunboats  wa» 
vying  with  the  land  batteries  in  raining  the  iror 
storm  upon  the  devoted  work^ 

Here  let  me  relate  a  little  incident  of  persona) 
experience,  to  show  how  the  thing  works.  While 
lying  on  my  side  loading  a  gun,  whack  I  went 
something  I  and  I  felt  like  the  darky  who. 
when  shsSsing  a  coon  off  a  tree,  felt  somethinc^ 
drop  that  was  not  exactly  a  coon.  A  bullet  had 
graxeAhe  skin  below  my  shoulder.  It  stunned 
tne  like  hitting  a  man  over  the  head  with  a  dub. 
Almost  at  the  same .  instant,  a  piece  of  shell, 
hunting  for  its  affinity,  as  A.  Wara,  Esq.,  would 
say,  gently  rolled  against  my  leg. 

I  retirea  in  good  order  to  the  rear,  and  meet- 
ing a  negro  with  coffee,  I  was  reenforced  and 
enabled  to  return.  Upon  rejouiing  the  comnanv 
I  was  very  proud  to  find  each  man  at  his  placid 
the  Lieutenant  interlarding  an  oath  after  eao>. 
discharge  of  his  gun,  and  the  Orderly,  a  dark, 
stern,  resolute  man,  giving  the  boys  worthy 
models  for  imitation. 

The  sun  had  sunk  low  in  the  west  The  gun- 
boats were  still  steadily  nofling  up  towards  tht 
fort.  Many  who  had  nred  away  their  sixt) 
rounds  of  ammunition  would  oooUy  roll  over  Uie 
deod  and  wounded  to  get  their  cartridges.  A 
Quaker  lad  came  to  me  saying,  very  deliberately, 
"  Captain,  I  am  out  of  ammunition." 

The  gunboats  sent  soh'd  shot  throus'h  the  four 
feet  thickness  of  oak,  and  scattered  in  splinten 
the  railroad  iron  with  which  the  top  was  plated 
Some  shells,  which  made  centre  shots,  bad  torn 
off  the  muzzles  of  their  monstrous  guns  as  thej 
exploded. 

Many  of  their  guns  were  dismounted  while  tht 
circle  of  our  batteries  was  drawing  closer  in. 

Among  the  most  unpleasant  things  were  thr 
groans  or  the  wounded.  A  Corporal  in  company 
I)  lay  groaninff  with  the  brain  oozing  out  of  hit 
head,  as  thougn  death  would  never  come  to  fab 
relief.  The  stifling  smell  of  powder,  the  cannon*! 
awful  roar,  the  explosion  or  shells,  illuminating 
the  smoke  that  hung  in  clouds,  made  it  seeih  a» 
if  we  beheld  the  opening  of  hell's  fiery  caverns. 

At  last  a  white  flag  is  seen  at  Uie  upper  end  of 
the  breastworks;  we  rise  up  and  commence 
cheering,  but  they  pour  in  a  murderous  vollej 
from  'Jie  lower  pits,  and  we  drop  down.  Soon 
more  white  flags' are  ^en  oa  bayonets,  and  s 
man  ^aes  SuCiig  the  lower  works  waving  tbs 
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«inblam  of  defeat  0«  how  the  exulting  thout 
•)f  victory  at  that  maddening  hour  of  triumph 
roHed  along  the  lines  of  the  Union  army.  All 
Oart  on  a  foot  nee  for  the  fort. 

GeneHtl  Burbridge,  with  a  flag  around  his 
voiat,  waa  followed  by  Colonel  Lucaa,  who,  when 
Oolonel  Orr'a  riderleaa  horse  had  come  through 
the  woods,  had  left  bis  sick  bed  and  rode  out  in 
dme  to  be  **  in  at  the  death." 

The  sullen  rebels  seemed  a  little  startled  as 
half  a  score  of  regiments  came  rushing  pell-mell 
tnto  tbeur  ruined  works.  After  a  four  hours' 
tight  the  day  was  ours. 

General  C'hurchill,  who  had  foueht  us  at  Rich- 
oiond,  gave  his  sword  to  Buroridge.  Seven 
'thousand  one  hundred  and  some  odd  prisoners, 
oiostly  Texans,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  com- 
pany stores  and  arms,  were  captured.  Wagons 
'iiat  once  belonged  to  our  regiment,  and  guns 
vlth  our  bovs'  names  on  them,  are  found  here  in 
Arkansas,  tiiat  had  been  lost  on  the  far-off  Ken- 
cuckv  battle-field.  It  is  worth  going  through  a 
cattle  ta  celebrate  its  victory.  Somesof  their 
•lead,  with  arms  cut  off,  heads  and  brains  scat- 
X'rf^d,  lay  in  the  trenches.  At  one  place  a^an's 
«ho<fS  were  standing  with  his  feet  in  them,  while 
'Jic  body  lay  a  rod  away.  I  saw  a  pile  of  flenh 
Aiid  bones,  which  had  lost  all  semDlanoe  of  a 
aumon  being.  All  distinctions  of  rank  were 
forgotten  I  general  and  private  shook  hands; 
d-ituids,  rejoicing  to  find  each  other  safe,  em- 
h  raced  {  and  from  the  whole  body  of  troops  rang 
fiiouts  of  joy. 

1  he  regimont  returned  to  the  point  from  which 
'ius  asHoult  was  made,  and  made  coffee  around 
jhising  Ares.  Now  came  the  saddest  part  r- the 
'ifter  the  battle.  The  red  sun  was  sinkmg  in  the 
4  est,  **  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter.*'  Am- 
^^lances  were  running  to  the  hospitals,  and  men 
vere  gatheiing  the  dead  and  wounded.  Heart- 
rending were  the  groans  and  labored  breathing 
if  many  of  the  latter.  Horses  lav  with  white 
Ttmm  and  blood  oosing  from  their  nostrils. 
Goainff  upon  such  a  scene,  we  fuel  the  truth  of 
'.hose  oeautiful  lines : 

^  There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
Whate'er  be  the  shape  in  which  Death   may 

lower ; 
Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds. 
And  Honor's  eye  in  on  daring  deeds; 
Dut  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
O'er  the  weltering  tleld  of  tlie  torn  bless  dead." 

Leaving  to  ofllcial  reports  to  bestow  praise 
ipon  tliose  who  hold  command,  lei  me  mention 
one  from  among  the  humblest,  aa  a  name  to  be 
remembered  —  the  fiag-bearer  of  the  IGth,  Dick  9. 
Vunant,  a  beardleiiS  student,  fresh  from  college. 
Ho  was  a  faithful  giiardian  to  liis  trust  amid  that 
-)linding  hail,  and  was  among  the  first  to  mount 
4nd  plant  the  banner  of  our  futliers  upon  the  oou- 
^uortd  ramparts.       

A  Snowball  Battle.  —  A  scldier  of  one  of 
±0  New  Jersey  regiments  writes  aa  follows : 

"You  are  pro&bly  aware  that  the  Second 
Qfigade  of  this  diviaioa  oonaiata  of  ft  or  Vermont 


regiments,  besides  the  Twenty-eixtL  Durbg  the 
late  heavy  IkU  of  snow,  the  Vermonters  twiea 
made  an  attack  on  the  encampment  of  the  Twen* 
ty-sixth,  sending  a  perfect  shower  of  snow  balls 
at  the  head  of  every  luckless  Jerseyman  who 
made  his  appearance  without  his  tent.'  The  firel 
attack  was  a  complete  surprise  to  us ;  but  we  ee- 
sayed  a  sally  from  the  camp,  and  drove  the  attach* 
ing  party  back  to  tbeir  reserves.  Being  heavily 
reenforced,  they  charged  on  ua  again,  and  after  a 
desperate  rer'.tsuce  we  were  driven  back  into 
camp,  fighting  tssokitely  from  the  shelter  of  om 
tents  until  dxurkuess  put  an  end  to  the  conteat. 
Our  casunllics  were  quite  heavy,  but  those  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  thought,  exceeded  ours.  A  few  days 
after  jrards  tlie  attack  waa  renewed,  but  we  took 
jp  a  strong  position  on  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  the 
camp,  and  repulsed  everv  assault  of  the  foe.  The 
snow  was  crimsoned  with  the  blood  issuing  from 
the  olfactory  organs  of  the  Vermonters,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  battle-field  indicated  the  fierce 
nature  of  the  contest.  The  enemy  raised  a  flag 
of  truce;  an  armistice  of  a  few  hours  waa  con- 
cluded, and  then  ensued  that  novel  s^iectacle  of 
war  —  men,  who  but  a  few  minutes  previous  were 
Engaged  m  one  of  U)e  most  sanguinary  battles 
of  modern  times,  harmonizing  and  fintemixing 
with  clasped  hands. 

*'  But  the  matter  did  not  rest  here.  The  night 
of  the  24th  had  enveloped  terra  firma  with  ita 
dusky  shades.  Many  a  waxen  nose  in  the. camps 
of  the  Second  brigade  snored  sonorousl]*,  happuy 
unconscious  of  its  ruby  discoloration  on  the  mop- 
row.  Many  an  eye  placidly  closed  in  slumber 
was  to  be  violently  closed  in  battle  ere  the  ap- 
proach of  another  nightfalL  And  many  a  phren- 
ological bump  sparsely  developed  on  Uie  night  in 
question  was  to  be  suddenly  brought  to  an  age 
of  puberty  on  the  ai)proaching  day.  The  event- 
ful morning  opened.  Colonel  Morrison  sent  a 
challenge  to  Colonel  Seaver  of  the  Third  Veimont 
to  engtige  in  the  open  field^at  three  o'clock  P.  M. 
The  cimllcnge  was  accepted,  on  the  condition  that 
the  Fourth  Vermont  should  be  included  with  the 
Tldrd.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  Colonel  Be- 
fore the  appointed  time  some  of  our  men  were 
detailed  on  fatigue  duty,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
engagement  we  were  only  able  to  muster  some 
three  hundred  men. 

**  Nothing  daunted  by  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers, Colonel  Morrison  ordered  Lieutenant  Mo- 
Cleese,  of  company  C  (Captain  Pemberton  being 
sick),  to  fortify  ^  small  hill  on  our  rieht,  make  aa 
much  ammunition  as  possible,  and  pile  tlie  snow- 
balls in  pyramids.  This  arduous  duty  was  hastily 
perfonneu.  It  was  a  strong  position,  a  swollen 
orook  at  its  base  answering  the  purpose  of  a 
moat  —  too  strong,  in  fact,  for  the  Vermonters, 
and  thoy  declined  to  attack  us  v/hile  occupying 
*this  miniature  Chepultepcc  Commissioners  were 
appointed,  and  after  a  pai'lev,  the  Twenty-sixth 
was  marched  across  the  brook,  and  formed  in 
line  of  battle  on  the  field  fronting  the  Vermonters. 
The  hills  were  covered  with  s]iectators,  and  the 
eagerness  to  witness  th^  novel  cor.test  knew  no 
bounds.    Cocpaniss  A  and  B  w^rs  th.'own  out 
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at  ildniilsliflrt.  Company  E  ooeupiod  the  right, 
C  was  ghren  the  centre,  and  H  rested  on  the  left. 
The  Colonel  dashed  OTer  the  field  in  aU  direc- 
tions, encouraging  the  men  to  stand  fast,  amid 
the  blue  wreaths  curling  from  a  *  brier  wood' 
noncLilnntly  held  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  Adju- 
tant dtnccu  about  on  a  spirited  charger,  appar- 
ently im])aticntl>  awaiting  tlie  hour  of  contest, 
the  light  of  battle  dilating  within  his  eves,  aud  a 

2uid  of  '  navy  plug '  reposing  beneath  fiis  cheek, 
lieutenant   Woods,  or    the    ambulance    corps, 

and  Lieutenant acted  as  mounted  aids  to 

the  Colonel,  while  the  '  Sergeant '  and  John  K. 
Shaw,  an  aspiring  Newark  youth  of  eighteen, 
acted  as  perambulating  aids.  The  line  being 
foiled  and  everything  m  readiness  for  the  con- 
test, a  red  flag  was  raised  as  a  sipial,  and  in  a 
breath  of  time  a  strong  body  of  the  eneniy  drove 
in  our  skirmishers,  and  fiercely  attacked  our 
centre.  At  the  same  moment  another  strong 
force  advanced  against  our  right,  but  only  as  a 
feint;  for  they  suddenly  wheeled  to  the  right, 
and  joined  their  comrades  in  a  furious  charge  on 
our  centre.  Major  Morris  ordered  up  company 
E  from  our  right,  buUtoo  late  to  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage, and  tney  were  completely  cut  off  from 
the  main  body  of  our  army.  Although  flanked 
and  pressed  in  front  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
our  centre  heroically  contested  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  Animated  by  the  presence  of  the  ColontfH 
they  fought  Uke  veterans,  and  the  white  snow- 
balls eddied  through  the  air  like  popping  com 
firom  a  frying  pan.  But  the  enemy  were  madly 
surging  upon  us  in  superior  force,  and  it  was 
hardly  witnin  the  power  of  human  endurance  to 
stind  such  a  perfect  feii  d^enfer .  any  longer. 
Omdually  tlie  centre  foil  back  inch  by  inch,  the 
line  then  wavered  to  and  fro,  and  finally  the  men 
broke  in  confusion  and  rolled  down  the  hill  fol- 
lowed by  the  victorious  Yermonters.  In  vain  the 
Colonel  breasted  the  torrent ;  in  vain  the  Major 
urged  the  men  to  stand  fast ;  in  vain  did  Adju- 
tant White,  the  chivalric  De  Bayard  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth,  implore  tlie  gods  for  aid. 

"  The  ooys  never  rallied.  Lieutenant  Woods 
made  an  attempt  to  rally  them  and  form  them  in 
hollow  square  on  the  fortified  hill  to  the  right, 
but  he  was  mistaken  by  the  boys  for  a  Verm  enter, 
and  unceremoniously  pelted  from  their  midst. 
But  the  Colonel  was  not  totally  deserted  by  his 
men.  The  Yermonters  seized  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  take  him 
prisoner.  The  fight  at  this  point  was  terrific  be- 
yond description.  The  men  fought  hand  to  hand. 
Colonel  Seaver,  the  Achilles  of  the  day,  dashed 
through  the  combatants,  seized  Colonel  Morrison 
by  the  shoulder,  and  called  upon  him  to  surren- 
der. But  his  demand  was  choked  by  the  inces- 
sant patter  of  snow-balls  on  his '  physog.'  Around 
the  rival  chieftains  the  men  struggled  fearfully  \ 
there  was  the  auburn-haired  Hodge,  alias  '  Wild 
Dutchman,'  fighting  manfully.  There  was  the 
fierce  Teuton  Captain  of  company  £,  dropping 
the  foe  right  and  left  at  every  swing  of  his  arms ; 
but  all  in  vain.  Amid  the  wild  excitement  con- 
sequent  upon  the  shoutings  the  rearing,  and 


plnngfaiff  of  horsee,  the  Colonel  was  drawn  fh>iB  ' 
nis  saddle  and  taken  by  the  eneicf.  Most  nf  his 
<  staff'  followed  him  as  prisoners.  A  desperate 
attempt  was  made  to  rescue  him,  but  it  jiroved 
of  no  avail.  Major  Morris  fared  no  better.  Ad- 
jutant White,  however,  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Dashinff  into 
the  dense  ranks  of  the  foe,  he  seized  the  iiridle 
of  Colonel  Stoug^htcu's  Bucephalus,  and  (gallantly 
attempted  the  impos&ihility  of  captiinng  the 
Colonel,  who  was  tlie  acting  Brigedier  of  the  at- 
tacking party.  But  the  Adjutant  had  '  caught  a 
Tartar,'  for  the  Yermonters  rushed  aroiina  him 
like  the  waves  beating  Upon  some  lone  rock  in 
the  ocean,  and  vainly  clamored  for  his  surrender. 
He  fought  like  an  Ajax  mounted  on  a  '  Black 
Bass,'  retaining  his  position  in  the  saddle  by 
resting  'n%  knee  agiiust  the  pommeL  Tliis  was 
at  last  observed  by  a  shrewdf  Yankee,  who.  dex- 
terously slipped  between  the  two  horses,  detached 
the  supporting  kneCt.and  the  Adjutant  fell  firom 
his  lofty  position  like  a  tornado-stricken  oak. 
This  fall  disheartened  the  Twenty-sixth,  and  only 
detached  parties  of  a  dozen,  scattered  over  the 
field,  persisted  in  an  olmtinate  resistance.  The 
'  Sergeant '  received  a  solid  shot  in  the  baek  of 
the  head,  and  was  borne  to  the  rear  a  captive, 
and  tlien 

*  The  bugles  sang  truce.' 

"  Thus  ended  the  great  battle  of  Fairnew  i  un- 
equalled in  desperateness,  and  the  theme  of  many 
a  future  poet's  cogitations.  Our  loss  was  very, 
heavy,  and  we  were  severely  defeated.  The  speo- 
tators,  acting  on  the  well-known  principle  of 
kicking  a  man  when  he  is  down,  pitclied  into  us 
most  uiimercifully  when  our  centra  was  broken, 
and  prevented  us  from  re-forming  in  line  of  batUe., 
The  slaughter  of  the  enemy  was  fearful,  and  the 
prowess  of  the  Newark  b^  players  and  firemen 
was  displayed  on  their  battered  visages.  Colonel 
Stoughton  was  honored  with  a  black  e>'e,  and 
the  gallant  Seaver  fared  but  little  better.  The 
following  is  a  fair  recapitulation  of  the  casualties 
on  both  sides : 

"Bloody  noses,  fifty-three;  bungled  peepers, 
eighty-one ;  extraordinary  phrenological  develop- 
ments, twenty-nine ;  shot  in  the  neck  after  the  en- 
gagement, unknown. 

"  The  Yermonters  fought  with  the  detenntned 
energy  characterizing  them  when  engaging  Jeff's 
myrmidons."  ..«^_ 

Coolness  in  Battle.  —  In  the  report  of  Ma- 
jor-Oeneral  Foster,  of  his  expedition  to  Kins- 
ton,  N.  C,  in  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  is 
the  name  of  Ezra  Wormouth.  Ezia  was  wound- 
ed at  Whitehall,  while  serving  at  one  of  the  guns 
of  Captain  Jenny's  battery,  Third  New  York  ar- 
tillery. A  ball  struck  his  left  wrist,  shutterin|| 
the  bones,  and  cutting  off  his  little  finger.  Am« 
putation  was  rendered  necessary  immediately  — 
so  now,  nil  that  Ezra  has  left  of  his  arm  is  foui  or 
five  inches  bf  low  the  elbow.  The  nujb!e  GbUuw 
says  «  he  has  lone  all  he  can  do  fo  whip  th*  ene- 
my and  cr  ish  the  rebeUicii  and  ha  i^  not  sorry* 
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h#  9f9f  mt\kt$df  tral  k  eonicioiii  of  h*Tlng  dona 
his  duty,  M  all  Uue  m«n  thouUL^  Does  not  that, 
and  many  othar  atieh  •antimanta  which  ara  ut- 
tarad  by  man  who  hava  felt  tha  aad  aflacta  of 
war.  shr/w  who  ara  trua  haroatP 

Not  fiftaan  mlnutas  bafora  Ezra  waa  woundad, 
Thomas  Johnaon,  of  Oiwago,  N.  Y.,  whil*  tarr- 
ing at  tha  sama  gun,  waa  ^e^ftreiy  woutded  in 
tlia  laft  foraarm  aim  hand.  8ayt  Captain  Janny 
to  him,  **  Johnson,  you  had  battar  go  to  tha  raar 
and  hava  your  wound  drattad.^  liaor  tha  rej^.y : 
"  No,  Captain,  I  am  going  to  work  t "  And  wcrk 
ha  did  I  but  in  a  faw  roinutas  another  ball  took 
his  right  arm  off.  Turning  to  Captain  Jenny, 
•aid  ha,  *'  Now,  Cantain,  I  guess  111  quit  I  ** 

Numbers  of  suon  instances  can  be  cited,  aspa- 
aially  that  of  a  private  in  Company  K  (Captain 
Cola  s)»  Third  New  York  oavalrv,  who  was  shot 
down  by  a  ball  passing  through  Iiis  bead,  making 
nearly  an  inch  hole.  He  immediately  Jumped  up, 
and  with  trua  cavalry  recklessness  exclaimed, 
*^  lilast  them  t  give  'am  thunder,  boys  1  Til  live  to 
ight  tham  yet  I "    And,  sura  enough,  he  did. 


TnK  **  TniRD  Artiolk  ''  07  War.  —  A  aoU 
diar  correspondent  writes  tha  following  from  the 
aamn  of  tha  Ohio  volunteers,  at  Falmouth  t 

**  Yesterday  beluff  Bundoy,  after  the  usual 
ffuard,  picket,  and  inspection  calls,  tha  ensuing 
hour  und  a  half  was  6))ent  in  hearing  the  Ariioles 
of  War  read.  As  Corporal  Humphrey,  of  our 
oomp»ny,  wos  reading  tlio  aforesaid  *  Articles,'  we 
n^>ticod  tliat  *Eph'  smiled  *out  loud'  several 
times,  —  attempting  each  time  to  ^iigulse  it  by 
dryly  mmghiug,  — and  after  the  inspection  was 
over,  we  nskod  him  what  made  him  cough  while 
in  ilia  ranks.  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  when  tha  Corpo- 
nd  iDud  **  Article  Third,"  about  ony  nou-commis* 
•ioiiad  oiHocr  or  soldier  who  should  use  ony  pro- 
ftma  oath  or  axooratiou,  should  (brfeit  one  sixth 
of  a  dollar,  to  ba  applied  for  tha  benefit  of  the 
•iok  Moldiara  of  the  oommand  \  and  a  commit 
«ion^  oflioar  ahuuld  fbrfelt  and  pav,  for  each 
•uoh  offenca,  one  dollar,  to  ba  apidiad  m  the  same 
niaunar,  1  .thought  tha  •*  Artiola*'  waa  one  of  **  Old 
Al)a*«  jokaa  \  '*  and  thai  the  Oor[>oral  had  got  to 
tha  pluca  **  wham  tha  lauffh  came  in.** '  Wa  told 
him  that  tha  Articles  of  War  were  no  *jok€t*  but 
Uial  Uiey  w^^ra  anaotad  by  Congrasa  fbr  tha  gov- 
anunant  of  all  our  armiea.« 

*•  •  Wi^ll/  stml  ««£|di«*'  •  if  that  la  sa,  my  opinion 
la  thai  tha  aick  aoldiara  of  Uds  army  wiU  ^  (are 
sumoluoualy  avary  day.**  and  aa  banka  hava  what 
ihav  cau  a  **  ainking  hind,*'  I  think  it  would  ba 
waU  ibr  CongnNM  to  mx>vida  tha  officara  with  a 
**  awaartivi  mud." '  Aa  ha  waa  apaaking,  *  Ike  * 
idoddad  past  in  eharga  of  iha  pickau  of  this  di- 
viskMi,  and  *  R)di  *  continuail :  *  Now,  there  goes 
*^Ika^  on  uickal«  and  ha  don*l  awtar  —  only 
whan  ha  ihlnVa  it  a  **  militarY  necessity  **  —  but 
ill  hat  you  a  pap^r  of  **  Fightiug  Joa  smoking 
toh«aeo''*  that  beHkia  ha  arritaa  al  iha  Lacy 
Monaa^  ovar  thoaa  hills,  and  ihnMgh  all  that 
«w4|  Anida  Urea  witt  gal  WsCani  bmmw  than  mm 
hMkdNd Mbit  «<«thi  and  ir  Iha  Mshaia  af 


Congraaa,  who  framed  thoaa  Artldaa,  were  tHa 
picket  that  is  going  out  with  him,  it  would  ctat 
them  mote  pay  than  thai'  get  in  one  teason  extrm 
session,  mileage  tnd  alL' 

"  During  the  c  ay '  £ph '  came  into  oar  qizau 
ters,  and,  taking  from  liis  pocket  a  Uttla  mor(H»o 
covered  book,  acid  he  would  like  to  read  a  few 
lines  from  to-day's  evening  prayer  —  '22dday'— 
and  accordingly  "ead  as  follows  : 

'*.  •  'Muia  saa  is  rainat  Ephraim  also  is 
tha  strength  of  my  head.  •  •  >Vho  will  lead 
mt  into  the  strong  city  P  •  .  Hast  thou  not 
forsaken  r  d,  O  Qod  ?  and  wOt  not  thou,  O  God, 
go  forth  with  our  boats  P  O,  help  ua  against  tha 
eP'-my,  for  vain  ia  tha  help  of  man.  Through 
Gcd  we  so  a  J  do  gieat  acta ;  it  is  He  that  shall 
tread  down  c jr  enemies. 

**  *  Now,'  remarked  **  Eph,"  •  my  opinion  is,  Da- 
vid meant  us.  Wo  have  got  Manassas ;  took  it 
—  "without  loss'*  —  over  a  year  ago.  But 
"  who  will  lead  us  into  the  strong  city  **  P  Who 
will  bring  us  into  Richmond  P  "  Fighting  Joe  " 
is  here  in  command  of  the  army,  and  *'  Eph  "  ia 
hero  too,  and  I  hope  he  may  liave  the  honor  of 
following  **  Old  Joe  "  into  Kicbmond.  I  believe 
God  is  on  our  side ;  but  my  opinion  is,  we  1^ 
better  let  those  works,  the  enemy  have  erected 
on  the  other  side,  alone.  The  last  time  I  was 
tliare  I  made  up  my  mind  General  French  was 
correct  in  his  opinions.  Said  he  to  General 
Couch,  "  General,  the  men  can't  take  thosa 
works."  Sold  General  Couch,  *^  Brave  man  oaik 
do  anything  t "    ^  Brave  men  can't  stop  a  caa  • 

non-ball, ,"  said  old  General  l^enf  h, 

at  the  same  time  busting  Article  Three ;  but  out 
wa  went,  md  tried  it  all  day.  I  saw  over  twenty 
men  try  to  stop  one  cmmon  ball — bravd  men, 
too— > but,  ]M>or  fellows!'  French  was  right; 
tboy  could  uoi  do  iu  In  fact,  tlie  ground  waa 
piled  up  with  6raaa  men,  who  looked  as  though 
they  had  tried  very  hard  to  stop  some  of  those 
cannon  balls,  but  were  'wearied  out,'  and  had 
lain  down  to  rest.  Through  God,  brave  men 
may  do  many,  very  many,  great  things ;  but  in 
the  providence  of  Cfod,  He  has  not  so  oonstitutad 
mf.n,  that  even,  though  he  is  braver  ha  can  stop 
a  cannon  balL** 


\ 


THE    HOSPITAL. 

NAmmow  beda  by  one  another— 

White  end  low  I 
Through  them  tofUy,  as  in  chaich  aisles^ 

Nurses  go  — 
Fbr  tha  hot  lips  ic«-dropa  brings 

Cold  and  clear ; 
Or  white  eyelids  gently  dosnig» 

For  thabia*. 

Strong  men,  in  a  moment  mitlsa 

Down  from  strength, 
BraTe  aieii,  now  in  sngviih  prmyiag — 

Demth  at  length, 
3ima  the  night-Ump  where  te 

By  the  bad, 
If  r:ts  Ibr  many  a  waiTing  lovad  om^ 

MHaisdeadr 
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Od0  Hm  tliere  in  utter  weftkncM— 

Sbattered,  faint  — 
But  hb  brow  wears  calm  befitting    - 

Martyred  saint ; 
And  although  the  lips  must  quiTeff 
*  They  can  smile, 

As  ho  Bays,  <•  This  will  be  OTer 

In  a  while. 

**  As  the  old  crusaders,  weeping 

In  delight. 
Knelt  when  Zion's  holy  dty 

Rose  in  sight, 
80 1  fling  aside  my  vreapon* 

From  the  din 
To  the  quietness  of  heaTea  • 

Entering  in« 

M  Btanding  in  the  solemn  shadow 

Of  Ood*8  hand, 
Lore  of  glory  fiiding  from  rae^ 

liOTe  of  land, 
I  thank  Ood  that  he  has  let  me 

Strike  one  blow 
For  this  poor  and  helpless  peoplsb 

Ere  I  go." 

White  and  whiter  grows  the  Qfoty 

On  his  brow ; 
Does  he  see  the  towers  of  Zion 

Rising  now  } 
Stands  the  doctor,  weary,  hurriedt 

By  his  bed : 
■'Here  is  room  for  one  moro  wounded' 

He  is  dead." 


Akmt  Discipline. -«  a  writer  in  the  (Sncin- 
nati  Commercial  relates  the  following  anecdote 
of  General  A.  J.  Smith,  who  was  in  command  of 
a  division  of  General  Grant's  army  of  the  Missis- 
sippi It  shows,  characteristically,  his  style  of 
treating  with  delinquent  officers,  whose  shoitcom- 
ings  chance  to  come  within  his  observation : 

**  As  I,  with  my  small  command,  was  quartered 
on  board  the  steamer  Dee  Arc,  which  boat  was  at 
that  time  used  as  General  A.  J.  Smith's  head- 

^luarters,  I  necessarily  became  a  witness  to  this 
to  lookers  on)  most  amusing  interlude : 

**  On  our  passage  down  from  Arkansas  Post  to 
Younff's  Point,  after  our  glorious  victory  at  the  for- 
mer place,  we  had  on  board  with  us  f  for  transpor- 
tation) three  companies  of  the  — th  Ulinois  volun- 
teers. Now  it  happened  that  these  men  had 
rather  neglected  to  clean  their  guns,  which  the 
sharp  eye  of  the  old  veteran  soon  discovered.  It 
was  in  the  morning  of  our  third  day  out — the 
wind  was  blowing  terribly,  and  the  weather  un- 
usually cold,  rendering  it  very  unplcoss^nt  to  re- 
main long  on  the  hurricane  roof — that  the  Gen- 
eral came  rushing  into  the  cabin^  where  nearly  all 
the  officers  irere  comfortably  seated  around  a 
warm  stove. 

*'  'Captain,'  exclaimed  the  General,  in  no  very 
iiUd  tone,  addressing  himself  to  the  commander 
of  one  of  the  companies  ofoi-esoid, '  have  you  hod 
an  bspection  cf  anps  this  morning  P ' 

***  No,  General,'  timidly  replied  the  Captain^ '  I 
have  not.* 


''**Have  you  held  an  inspection  of  your  com- 
pany at  any  time  since  the  battle  of  Arkansas - 
rost  P '  sharply  -isked  Um  GeneraL 

**  *  No,  sir  { tl  3  weathe:  has  been  so  unpleasant, 
and  I  thougfct  I  would  let  my  men  rest  a  while,' 
hesitatingly  repli^  the  Captain,  already  nervous, 
through  fear  (Ltt  something  disagreeable  was 
about  to  turn  up. 

**  *  You  thought  you'd  let  them  rest  a  while  P  In- 
deed I  The  d^  ?o  1  did  I '  Who  pays  you^  sir, 
for  permitting  yt  ui  men  to  lie  and  rot  in  idle- 
ness, while  euch  impcrtant  duties  remain  unat- 
tended top'  What  kind  of  condition  are  your 
men  in,  now,  to  defend  this  boat,  or  even  the 
lives  of  your  own  men,  in  case  we  should  be  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy  this  moment  What  the 
d — 1  are  you  in  the  service  for,  if  jrou  thus  neg- 
lect your  most  important  dutyP'  fairly  yelled  the 
old  General.  And  then  'storting  menadng^ly  to- 
j  wards  the  quaking  Captain;  said  ne  imperatively : 
I  *  Mount,  sir !  on  that  roof  this  moment,  and  call 
your  men  instantly  into  line,  that  I  may  examine 
their  arms.  And  you,'  resumed  he,  turning  and 
addressing  the  lieutenants,  who  commanded  the 
other  companies,  *are  fully  as  delinquent  as  the 
Captain.  Sirs  I  I  must  see  your  men  hito  line 
witnin  ten  minutes.' 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  officers 
in  question  made  the  best  of  their  time  in  drum- 
ming up  their  men,  whom  they  found  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  boat  Finally,  however,  the  com* 
pames  referred  to  were  duly  paraded  on  the  '  hux  • 
ricane,'  and  an  abridged  rorm  of  inspection  was 
gone  through  with.  The  General,  finding  their 
arms  in  bad  condition,  very  naturally  indicted 
some  severe  talk,  threatening  condign  punishment 
in  case  such  neglect  should  be  repeated. 

**  But  during  the  time  in  which  one  of  these  com- 
panies was  failing  in,  which  operation  was  not 
executed  with  that  degree  of  promptness  on  the 
part  of  the  rank  and  nle  satisfactory  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant commanding,  that  officer  called  out  in  a 
most  imploring  strain — 'Fall  in,  gentlemen! 
Fall  in  lively,  gentlemen  I '  That  application  of 
the  word  '  gentlemen '  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Gen- 
eral Smith,  who,  turning  quickly  around,  hastily 
inquired,  '  Are  you  the  Lieutenant  in  commana 
of  that  comnany  P '  addressing  the  individual  who 
had  given  the  command  in  such  a  polite  manner. 

**  *  I  es,  sir,'  replied  the  trembling  subaltern. 

'*  *  Then,  who  the  d — ^1  are  you  calliiig  gentle- 
men P '  cried  the  GeneraL  ' I  am  a^  olasoldier,* 
continued  he,  approaching  and  looking  more  ear- 
nestly at  the  Lieutenant,  *  but  I  must  confess,  sir, 
that  I  never  before  heard  of  the  rank  of  gentle- 
men in  the  anny.  Soldiers,  sir,  arc  all  supiMNira 
to  be  gentlemen,  of  course }  but  hereafter,  sir, 
when  you  address  soldiers,  remember  to  say  sol- 
diers, or  men ;  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  "  bow- 
ing and  scraping,"  where  it  is  your  duty  to  "  u>ui- 
mand." '  Tnen  turning  upon  his  heel,  his  eye? 
snapping  with  impatience,  the  old  General  gave 
vent  in  the  following  words :  *  Gentlemen  I  Gen- 
tlemen, forsooth  I  And  rusty  guns!  Umpl  ! 
That's  good  t  But  that  is  the  way  it  goes  in  our 
army  nowada}-B.     Each  mm  ezpeota  to  nm  foi 
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tome  civil  office,  on  his  return  from  the  war,  and 
•o  mat  is  his  fear  of  g[iving  offence  to  bis  men, 
and  thus  injure  his  popularity,  that  he  permits 
thf'm  to  neglect  their  most  important  duties;  and 
to  **  trump  all,"  he  has  to  address  his  command 
nith  the  word  ''gentlemen  **  prefixed  in  order  to 
td  oheyed  I     Alas,  what  militia.' " 


Ankcdotbs  op  Oenckal  Keaunt. — ''I  have 
never  told  you  how  popular  the  memory  of  Kearny 
is  with  all  here,"  said  a  soldier  — "  Jersey  Kearny, 
as  some  call  him.  '  What  is  that  natch  of  rod  ou 
your  hat  for  P '  I  asked  a  voung  rellow  one  day. 
*  It  is  for  Kearny,  sir,'  said  ne  i  and  anybody  could 
see  he  was  proud  of  it 

"  Stories  are  related  by  the  dozen  of  the  daring 
of  Kearny  in  action.  Among  a  ])arty  of  a  dozen 
officoTS,  many  of  whom  had  rought  under  him  in 
the ,  battles  on  the  Peninsula  and  Manassas,  I 
beard  a  number  of  adventures  related  to  which 
the  narrators  had  been  witnesses.  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  desperate  battles,  when  the  whole 
field  was  ablaze  with  fire  and  smoke,  Kearny  was 
iu  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  as  he  rode  olong  his 
unbroken  columns,  cheering  where  the  fight  was 
thickest!  'You  might  hear  the  shrill  voice  of 
Keaniy,'  said  Colonel  Kiddoo,  of  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment, '  ringing  out,  as  he  rode  along  the  lines, 
"Gayly,  men,  gayl^l"  I  shall  hear  that  voice 
of  KeM*ny's  till  I  die,'  said  the  Colonel.  But  the 
old  Gdneral's  cheering  was  not  always  couched  in 
Ihe  choicest  terms ;  tor,  when  a  little  doubt  low- 
ered over  our  arms,  then  Kearny  would  put  on 
liis  whols  armor,  he  would  sink  the  rowels  of  his 
spurs  into  that  wonderful  horse  he  rode,  and,  fly- 
ing along  from  right  to  led  and  from  left  to  right, 
ce  would  bail  the  line  with,  'We  are  whipping 
iiem  like  h — 1,  like  h — I  we  are  whipping  Uiem  I ' 

"  He  had  lost  tlie  left  arm,  and  he  would  often 
latch  the  rein  in  his  teeth ;  his  sword  in  his  right 
baud,  carried  above  his  head.  Nothing  was  too 
daring  fur  him.  Once  he  hod  cleared  an  immense 
log  and  ditch  together,  but  one  of  his  aids  halted 
when  he  came  to  it  Kearny  saw  liim  hesitate, 
and  spoke  out, '  Jump  it,  you  d— d  ass  !  Himp,  I 
say,  you  d— d  ass!'  he  oflc*  repeated. 

"It  is  said  tliat  when  Kearny  fell,  ho  had 
ridden  furiously,  and  become  suddenly  surprised 
by  a  force  of  the  enemy  in  a  strip  of  woods. 
They  had  him  entrappea,  and  sang  out,  '  Sur- 
render, surrender  ! '  '  Never,  by  O— d  ! '  and 
Kearny,  wheeling  his  horse,  received  the  fatal 
bullet^'  

How  Watbrfoiid  was  saved.  —  Just  before 
the  rebels  evacuated  the  village  of  Waterford, 
near  Leesburg,  Virginia,  they  o])enly  avowed  they 
Mould  burn  it  to  Uie  ground,  as  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  "  cursed  Quaker  settlement"  A 
noble-hearted  Quaker  woman,  whoso  huKband 
hud  been  chased  from  his  home  by  the  rebels 
some  months  before,  besought  a  gentleman  of 
b<t  fidth  to  hasten  over  to  Colonel  Geary's  camp, 
some  eight  miles  away,  and  ask  him  to  send  a 
fofoe  to  Watarfiord  to  prevent  the  threatened  con- 


flagration. He  had  a  fine  horse,  but  declined  t}» 
duty,  owin^  to  the  dargers  of  Cto«.Ling  througn 
the  rebel  pickets.  "  Lend  me  thy  horse,  then,** 
she  said.  He  declined  again.  "  Tncn  I  v.  Ul  steal 
thy  horse,"  Fh^  ^aid,  "  and  go  myself."  Sne  forth- 
wiih  directed  a  servant  to  take  the  horse  to  a 
!ieip[hboring  wood,  to  whicb  the  owne**  made  no 
resistance.  Another  sei;  ant  took  hei  iide-saddle 
to  th&  horse,  when  the  heroine  Rppeared,  and, 
mounting  (lie  animal,  rode  ofl'  iu  open  day  right 
through  the  pickets,  who  did  not  stop  her,  strange 
to  say.  When  she  got  to  Geary's  cump,  she  met 
her  husband ;  and,  oeing  brought  into  presence 
of  the  Colonel,  she  made  known  the  object  of  her 
mission,  which  was  nuickly  complied  with,  and 
she  rode  back  to  Waterford  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment,  which  got  into  the  village  just  in 
time  to  see  the  rebel  force  leaving  the  opposite 
end  of  the  town  as  fast  as  their  heels  could  carry 
them.  And  thus  this  pretty  little  village  was 
saved  from  conflagration  by  the  resolute  con- 
duct of  this  Quaker  lady. 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  JOHN  MORGAN. 

General  John  ^Ioroan  was  honored  with 
an  ovation  on  the  7  th  of  January,  1804,  on  his 
arrival  at  Richmond.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  his  escape  from  the  Oliio  Penitentiary, 
and  subsequent  adventures : 

"Their  bedsteads  were  small  iron  stools, 
fastened  to  the  wall  with  hinges.  They  could 
be  hooked  up,  or  allowed  to  stand  on  the  floor ; 
and,  to  prevent  any  suspicion,  for  several  days 
before  any  work  was  attempted,  they  made  it  a 
habit  to  let  them  down,  and  sit  at  their  doors 
and  read.  Captain  Hines  superintended  the 
work,  while  General  Morgan  kept  watch  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  sentinel,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  come  round  during  the  day,  and  observe  if 
anything  was  going  on.  One  day  this  fellow 
came  in  while  Hokersmith  was  down  under  the 
floor,  boring  away,  and,  missing  him,  said, '  Where 
is  Hokersmith?'  The  General  replied,  'He  is 
in  my  room  sick ;'  and  immediately  nulled  a  docu- 
ment out  of  his  pocket,  and  eaid  to  nim, '  Hero  is 
a  memorial  I  have  drawn  up  to  forward  to  the 
Government  at  Washington.  What  do  you  think 
ofiti" 

*'The  fellow,  who,  perhaps,  couldi  not  read« 
being  highly  flattered  at  the  General's  condescen- 
sion, took  It,  and  very  gravely  looked  at  it  for 
several  moments  before  he  vouchsafed  any  reply ; 
then,  handhig  it  back,  he  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  with  it.  In  tlie  mean  time,  Hoker- 
smith had  been  signalled,  and  came  up,  profess- 
ing to  feel '  very  unwell.'  This  sentinel  was  the 
most  diflicult  and  dangerous  obstacle  in  their 
progress,  because  there  was  no  telling  at  what 
time  he  would  enter  during  tlie  day,  and  at  night 
he  came  regularly  every  two  hours  to  each  cell, 
and  inserted  a  light  through  the  bars  of  their 
door,  to  see  that  they  were  quietly  sleeping ;  and 
frequently,  ai^er  he  had  completed  bis  rounds,  he 
would  slip  l<ick  in  the  dark,  with  a  psLr  of  Indiiir 
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rubber  shoes  on«  to  fisten  at  their  cells  if  anything 
was  going  on.  The  General  says  that  he  would 
almost  inTariably  know  of  his  presence  by  a  cer- 
tain magnetio  shudder  which  it  would  produce ; 
but,  for  fear  that  this  acute  sensibility  might 
sometimes  fail  him,  he  broke  up  small  particles 
of  coal  every  morning,  and  sprinkled  them  before 
the  cell-door,  which  would  always  announce  his 
coming. 

**  Everything  was  now  ready  to  .begin  the  work ; 
so,  about  the  latter  part  of  October,  thev  be- 
gan to  bore.  All  were  busy,  —  one  making  a 
rope-ladder,  by  tearing  and  twisting  up  strips  of 
bed-tickin)^,  another  making  bowie-knives,  and 
another  twisting  up  towels.  Thcv  labored  perse- 
Teiingly  for  several  days,  and,  after  joring 
through  nine  inches  of  cement,  and  nine  thick- 
nesses of  brick  placed  edgewise,  they  began  to 
wonder  when  they  should  reach  the  soil  earth. 
Suddenly  a  brick  fell  throueh.  What  could  this 
mean  ?  What  infernal  chamber  had  they  reached  P 
It  was  immediately  entered ;  and,  to  their  great 
astonishment  and  joy,  it  proved  to  be  an  air- 
chamber  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  row 
of  cells.  Here  was  an  unexpected  interposition 
in  their  fnvor.  liitheHo  they  hod  been  obliged 
to  conceal  their  rubbish  in  their  bed-tickings, 
each  day  burning  a  proportionate  Quantity  of 
straw.  Now  they  had  room  enough  for  all  they 
could  dig.  They  at  once  commenced  to  tunnel  at 
right  angles  with  this  air-chamber,  to  get  through 
the  ioundiition ;  and  day  after  day  they  bored  — 
day  after  day  the  blocks  of  granite  were  removed 
—  and  still  Uie  work  before  them  seemed  inter- 
minable. 

"  Aflei  twenty-three  days  of  unremitting  labor, 
and  getting  through  a  granite  wall  of  six  feet  in 
thickness,  they  reached  the  soil  They  tunnelled 
op  for  some  distance,  and  light  began  to  shine. 
How  glorious  was  that  light  I  It  announced  the 
fulfilment  of  their  labors ;  and  if  Providence 
would  only  continue  its  favor,  they  would  soon 
be  free.  This  was  the  morning  of  the  26th 
day  of  November,  1863.  The  subsequent  night, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  was  determined  on  as  the  hour 
at  which  they  would  attempt  their  liberty.  Each 
moment  that  intervened  was  filled  with  dreadful 
ttnxiety  and  suspense,  and  each  time  the  guard 
entered  increaseu  their  apprehensions.  The  Gen- 
eral sajTS  that  he  had  prayed  for  rain;  but  the 
raorung  of  the  27th  dawned  bright  and  beauti- 
ful. The  evening  come,  and  clouds  began  to 
gather.  How  they  prayed  for  them  to  increase  I 
If  rain  should  only  begin,  their  chances  of  detec- 
tion would  be  greatly  lessened.  While  these 
thoughts  were  passing  through  their  minds,  the 
keeper  entered  with  a  letter  for  General  Morgan. 
He  opened  it,  and  what  was  his  surprise  —  and  I 
may  say,  wonder  —  to  find  it  from  a  p6or  Irish 
woman  of  his  acquaintance,  in  Kentucky,  com- 
mencing :  *  My  dear  Ginral  —  I  feel  certain  you 
are  going  to  try  to  ^t  out  of  prison ;  but,  for  your 
sftkr,  l'>n*t  you  try  it,  my  dear  Ginral.  You  will 
oidy  be  tiken  prisoner  again,  and  made  to  sufler 
more  than  you  do  now.' 

'*  The  letter  then  went  or  to  speak  of  his  kind- 


ness to  the  poor  when  he  lived  at  Lexington,  and 
oohdnded  d^  a^n  exhorting  him  to  trust  in 
God,  and  wa.^  his  time.  What  could  this  meanf 
No  hunan  beii.,.,  '^n  the  outside  had  been  informed 
of  his  intention  u  esca}>e;  ai.d  vet,  luat  as  all 
things  were  *e&ly  for  Idm  to  make  the  attempt, 
here  comes  a  .etter  from  Winchester,  Kentucky, 
advising  him  not  to  *  try  it'  lliis  letter  ;had 
passed  through  the  examining  cflUce  of  General 
Mason,  and  then  through  the  hands  of  the  lower 
officials.  What  if  it  should  excite  their  suspicion, 
and  cause  them  to  exercise  ass  increaseu  vigi- 
lance P  The  situation,  however,  was  desnerate. 
Their  fate  could  not  be  much  worse,  ana  they 
resolved  to  go.  Nothing  now  remained  to  he 
done  but  for  the  General  and  Colonel  Dick  Mor- 
gan to  change  cells.  The  hour  approached  fi>r 
mem  to  be  locked  up.  Thev  changed  coats,  and 
each  stood  at  the  other's  cell  door  with  his  back 
exposed,  and  pretended  to  be  engaged  in  making 
up  their  beds.  As  the  turnkey  entered,  they 
'  turned  in,'  and  pulled  their  doors  shut 

'*  Six,  eight,  ten  o^cloek  came.  How  each  pulse 
throbbed  as  they  quietly  awaited  the  approach  of 
twelve !  It  came — the  sentinel  passea  nit  round 
—  all  well.  After  waiting  a  few  momenta  to  sea 
if  he  intended  to  slip  back,  the  signal  was  given. 
All  quietly  slipped  down  into  the  air-chamber, 
first  stuffing  their  flannel-shirts,  and  placing  them 
in  bed  as  they  were  accustomed  to  he.  As  they 
moved  quietly  along  through  the  dark  rc-ceis  to 
the  terminus  where  they  were  to  emerge  frov 
the  earth,  the  General  prepared  to  light  a  matoh. 
As  the  lurid  glare  fell  upon  their  countenancee,  a 
scene  was  presented  which  can  never  be  Ibrgot* 
ten.  There  were  crouched  seven  brave  men  who 
had  resolved  to  be  free.  They  were  armed  with 
bowie-knives  made  out  of  case-knives.  life,  in 
their  condition,  was  scarcely  to  be  desired,  and 
the  moment  for  the  desperate  chance  had  arrived. 
Suppose,  as  they  emerged  from  the  ground,  that 
the  dog  sLould  give  the  alarm — they  oould 
but  die. 

*<  But  few  moments  were  spent  in  this  kind  of 
apprehension.  The  hour  had  arrived,  and  yet 
they  came.  Fortunately  —  yes,  providentially— 
the  m'ght  had  suddenly  grown  dark  and  rainy, 
the  dogs  had  retired  to  their  kennels,  and  the 
sentinels  had  token  refuge  under  shelter.  The 
inner  wall,  by  the  aid  of  the  rope-ladder,  waa 
sooTi  scaled,  and  now  the  outer  one  had  to  be  at- 
tempted. Captain  Taylor  (who,  by  theway,  iB*a< 
nephew  of  Old  ZacM,  being  a  very  active  man, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  comrades  reached  the 
top  of  the  gate,  and  was  enabled  to  get  the  rope 
over  the  wall.  When  the  top  was  gained,  they 
found  a  rope  extending  all  around,  which  the 
General  immediately  cut,  as  he  suspected  that  it 
might  lead  into  the  Warden's  room.  This  turned 
out  to  be  correct  They  then  entered  the  sen^ 
try-box  on  the  wall  and  changed  their  olothei^ 
and  let  themselves  down  the  wall.  In  sliding 
down,  the  General  skinned  his  hand  verf  badly, 
and  all  were  more  or  less  bruised.  Once  down^ 
they  separated  —  Taylor  and  Shelton  going  one 
way,  Hokersmith,  Bennett,  and  MoGee  anctfaert 
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md  General  Morsan  and  Cantain  Hinee  pro- 
ceeding immediately  towards  tiie  depot 

**  The  General  had,  by  paying  fifteen  dollars  in 
cold,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  paper  which  in- 
armed him  of  the  schedule  time  or  the  different 
iiMda.  The  clock  struck  one,  and  he  knew,  by  hur- 
fying,  he  could  reach  the  down-train  for  CrncinnatL 
lie  got  there  just  as  the  train  was  moving  off.  He 
\t  once  looked  around  to  see  if  there  were  any 
soldiers  on  board,  and  espying  a  Union  officer,  he 
boldly  walked  up  and  took  a  seat  beside  him. 
He  remarked  to  him,  that  'as  the  night  was 
damp  and  chilly,  perhaps  he  would  join  him  in  a 
drink.'  He  did  so,  and  the  party  soon  became 
very  agreeable  to  each  other.  The  cars,  in  cross- 
ing the  Scioto,  have  to  pass  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Penitentiary.  As  they  passed,  the 
officer  remarked:  'There's  the  hotel  at  which 
Morgan  and  his  officers  &re  spending  their  lei- 
sure.' 'Yes,'  replied  the  General,  'and  I  sincerely 
hope  he  will  make  up  his  mind  to  board  there  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  war,  for  he  is  a  great  nui- 
sance.' When  the  train  reached  Xenia,  it  was  de- 
tained bv  some  accident  more  than  an  hour.  Im- 
agine his  anxiety,  as  soldier  after  soldier  would 
pass  through  the  train,  for  fear  that  when  the  sen- 
tinel passed  his  round  at  two  o'clock  their  ab- 
sence might  be  discovered. . 

"  The  train  was '  due  in  Cincinnati  at  six 
o'clock.  This  was  the  hour  at  which  they  were 
turned  out  of  their  cells,  and,  of  course,  their 
escape  would  be  then  discovered.  In  a  few  mo- 
nents  after  it  would  be  known  all  over  the 
oountry.  The  train,  having  been  detained  at 
Xenia,  was  running  very  rapidly  to  make  up  the 
time.  It  was  already  past  six  o'clock.  The 
General  said  to  Captain  Hines:  'It's  after  six 
e'c'ock;  if  we  go  to  the  depot,  we  are  dead 
men.  Now  or  never.'  They  went  to  the  rear, 
and  put  on  the  brakes.  '  Jump,  Hines ! '  Off 
he  went,  and  fell  heels  over  head  in  the  mud. 
Another  severe  turn  of  the  brakes,  and  the  Gen- 
eral jumped.  He  was  more  successful,  and 
lighted  on  his  feet  There  were  some  soldiers 
near,  who  remarked*  '  What  in  h — ^1  do  you 
mean  by  jumping  off  the  cars  here  P '  The  Gen- 
eral repiiew  *  What  in  the  d — 1  is  the  use  of  my 
going  into  town  when  I  live  here  P  and,  besides, 
what  business  is  it  of  yours  P ' 

"  They  iv%nt  immediately  to  the  river.  They 
found  a  skiff,  but  no  oars.  Soon  a  little  boy 
eame  over,  and  appeared  to  be  waiting.  '  What 
are  you  waiting  tor  P '  said  the  GeneraL  '  I  am 
waitmff  for  my  load.'  '  What  is  the  price  of  a 
loaiiP"  'Two  dollars.'^  '  Well,  as  we  are  tired 
and  hungry,  we  will  give  you  the  two  dollars, 
and  you  can  put  us  over.'    So  over  he  took 

them.    « Where  does  Miss live  P '    '  Just  a 

short  distance  from  here.'  'Will  you  show  me 
her  house  P '  '  Yes,  sir.'  The  house  was  reached, 
a  fine  breakfast  was  soon  obtained,  money  and  a 
horse  furnished,  a  good  woman's  prayer  bestowed, 
and  off  he  went  From  there,  forward  through 
Kentucky,  everybody  vied  with  each  other  as  to 
who  should  show  him  the  most  attention  -*  even 
to  the  negroes  i  and  young  ladies  of  refinement 
bagged  toa  hmuir  to  cook  his  meals* 


"  He  remained  in  Kentucky  some  days,  feel« 
ing  perfectly  safe,  and  sending  into  LouisTiUe 
for  many  httle  things  he  wanted.  Went  to 
Bardstown,  and  found  a  Federal  regiment  had 
just  arrived  there,  looking  for  him.  Remametl 
here  and  about  for  Uiree  or  four  days,  and  thci* 
struck  out  for  Dixie  ;  sometimes  disguising  him 
self  as  a  Government  cattle-contractor,  and  buy« 
ing  a  large  lot  of  cattle ;  at  other  times  a  Quar- 
termaiter,  until  he  got  to  the  Tennessee  B^ver. 
Here  he  fc;!nd  all  meaLs  of  transportation  de- 
stroyed, and  the  l^nk  strongly  guarded;  but 
with  the  assistance  of  about  thirty  others,  who 
had  recognized  him,  and  joined  him  in  spite  of 
his  remonstrances,  he  succeeded  in  making  s 
:*aft,  and  he  and  Captain  Hines  crossed  over. 
His  escort,  with  heroic  self-sacrifice,  refused  to 
cross  until  he  was  snfely  over.  He  then  hired  a 
negro  to  get  his  horse  over,  paying  him  twenty 
dollars  for  it  The  river  was  so  high  that  the 
horbe  came  near  drowning,  and  after  more  than 
one  hour's  struggling  with  the  stream,  was  pulled 
out  so  exhausted  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand. 

"The  General  threw  a  blanket  on  him  and  com- 
menced to  walk  him,  when  suddenly,  he  says,  he 
was  seized  with  a  presentiment  that  he  would  bo 
attacked,  and  remarking  to  Captain  Hines,  '  We 
shall  be  attacked  in  twenty  minutes,'  commenced 
saddlinghis  horse.  He  had  hardly  tied  his  girth 
when  'Bang!  bang!'  went  the  minie  balUiv 
He  bounced  his  horse,  and  the  noble  animal,  ap« 
peering  to  be  inspired  with  new  vigor,  bounded 
off  Like  a  deer  up  the  mountain.  The  lost  he 
saw  of  his  poor  fellows  on  the  opposite  side,  they 
were  disappearing  up  the  river  oank,  fired  ui)on 
by  a  whole  regiment  of  Yankees.  By  this  tune 
it  wos  dork,  and  also  raining.  He  knew  that  a 
perfect  cordon  of  pickets  would  surround  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  if  he  remained  there 
until  morning  he  would  be  lost  So  he  deter- 
mined to  run  the  gantlet  at  once,  and  com- 
menced to  descend.  As  he  neored  the  foot,  lead- 
ing his  horse,  he  came  almost  in  personal  contact 
with  a  picket  His  first  impulse  was  to  kill  him, 
but  finding  him  asleep,  he  determined  io  let  him 
sleep  on.  He  made  his  wa^  to  the  house  of  a 
Union  man  that  he  knew  hved  near  there,  and 
went  up  and  passed  himself  off  as  Captain  Quarter- 
master of  Hunt's  regiment,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Athens,  Tenn.,  to  procure  supplies  of  sugar  and 
coffee  for  the  Union  people  of  the  country.  The 
lady,  who  appeared  to  be  asleep  while  this  inter- 
view was  taking  place  with  her  husband,  at  the 
mention  of  sugar  and  coffee,  jumped  out  of  b<Ki 
in  her  night-clothes,  and  said :  '  Thank  God  for 
that ;  for  we  ain't  seen  any  rale  coffee  up  here  for 
God  knows  how  long ! '  She  was  so  delighted  at 
the  prospect,  that  she  made  up  a  fire  and 
cooked  them  a  good  supner.  Supper  being  over, 
the  General  remarked  that  ho  understood  that 
some  rebels  had  'tried  to  cross  the  river  this 
afternoon.'  'Yes,'  said  the  woman  'but  our 
men  killed  some  on  um,  and  driv  the  rest  back.' 
'Now,'  said  the  General,  'I  know  thati  but 
didn't  some  of  them  get  overP'  'Yes,'  was 
her  reply,  '  but  the^  are  on  the  mountain,  and 
oannot  get  down  without  being  killed«  as  eTery 
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road  it  stopped  up/  He  then  taid  to  her:  ' It 
u  very  important  for  me  to  get  to  Athena  hy  to- 
morrow niffht,  or  I  may  lose  that  sugar  and 
coffee ;  ana  I  am  afraid  to  go  down  any  of  these 
roads  for  fear  my  own  men  will  kill  me.' 

^*  llie  fear  of  losing  that  sugar  and  coffee 
brought  her  agnin  to  an  accommodating  mood, 
dnd  she  repli^:  'Why,  Paul,  can't  you  show 
the  Captain  through  our  farm,  that  road  down  by 
the  field P'  The  General  says:  *Of  course, 
Paul,  you  can  do  it ;  and  as  the  ni^ht  is  very 
cold,  I  will  give  you  ten  dollars  hn  gold)  to 
help  you  along.'  The  gold,  and  the  prospect 
of  sugar  and  coffee,  were  too  much  for  any 
poor  man's  nerves,  and  he  yielded,  and  getting 
on  a  horse,  he  took  them  seven  miles  to  the 
big  road. 

**  From  tills  time  forward  be  had  a  series  of  ad- 
ventures and  escapes,  all  very  wonderful,  until  he 
got  near  another  river  in  Tennessee,  when  he 
resolved  to  go  up  to  a  house  and  find  tlie  way. 
Hines  went  to  the  house,  while  the  General  stood 
in  the  road.  Hearing  a  body  of  cavalry  come 
dashinp^  up  behind  him,  he  quietly  slipped  to  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  it  passed  by  without  ob- 
serving him.  They  went  travelling  afler  Hines, 
and,  poor  feUow  t  he  has  not  been  heard  of 
since.  How  aid  to  think  that  he  should  be  either 
captun  1  or  killed  after  so  manv  brave  efforts,  not 
only  in  liis  own  behalf,  but  also  in  that  of  the 
General;  for  the  General  says  thai  it  is  owing 
chiefly  to  Hines's  enterprise  and  skill  that  they 
made  their  escape. 

"  When  he  arrived  at  the  river  referred  to  above, 
he  tried  to  get  over,  intending  to  stop  that  night 
with  a  ffood  Southern  man  on  the  other  side. 
He  could  not  get  over,  and  had  to  stop  at  the 
house  of  a 'Union  man.  The  next  morning  he 
went  to  the  house  that  he  had  sought  the  night 
previous,  and  found  the  track  of  the  Yankees 
scarcely  cold.  They  had  been  there  all  nieht, 
expecting  that  he  would  come  there,  and  had 
murdered  everybody  who  had  attempted  to  reach 
tlie  house,  without  hailing  them.  In  pursuing 
this  brutal  (ourse,  tliey  had  killed  three  young 
men,  neighbors  of  this  gentleman,  and  went 
away,  leaving  their  dead  bodies  on  the  ground. 

**  After  he  had  crossed  Okey's  Uiver,  and  got 
down  into  Middle  Tennessee,  he  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  recognition.  At  one  time  he 
passed  some  poor  women,  and  one  of  them  com- 
menced dapping  her  hands,  and  said,  <0!  I 
know  who  that  is  !  I  know  who  that  is  I '  but, 
catching  herself,  she  stopped  short,  and  passed 
on  with  her  companions. 

"The  General  says  that  his  escape  was  made 
entirely  without  assiMtance  from  any  Mie  on  the 
outside,  and,  so  far  as  he  knows,' also  without 
their  knowledge  of  his  intention;  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  arrival  in  Toronto  was  one  of 
those  fortuitous  coincidences  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for;  that  it  assisted  him  materially, 
no  doubt.  In  fact,  he  says  that^his  'wife's 
prayers'  saved  him,  and,  as  tliis  is  the  most 
agreeable  way  of  explaining  it,  he  is  determined 
to  believe  it." 


An  Incident. — Among  tSe  excuses  offered  for 
exemptions,  some  are  extremdy  ludicrous. »  Id 
Smytn  County,  Va.,  we  learn,  one  man  on  en> 
roUmg  himself  wiote  opprate  his  name,  ''tut 
leg  too  short."  The  next  man  that  came  in, 
noticing  th<>  excuse,  and  deeming  it  pretty  good, 
thought  he  would  make  his  better,  and  wrote  op* 
posite  his  nime,  **  bct.'f  legs  too  ihort "  t 

t 

Wrr  iroma  Prssertito. — The  committee 
appoint sd  tc  collect  metal  for  catmon^for  Gon- 
end  Beauregard's  army,  applied  to  a  planter  cMf 
Adams  County,  Miss.,  for  his  bell.  Not  having 
such  an  article,  he  mentioned  it  to  his  wife,  when 
she  very  patriotically  ofiered  her  brass  kettle. 
The  little  ones  rather  demurred  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  one  of  them,  with  a  sweet  tooth,  said,  **  La, 
pa,  what  will  we  do  for  preserves P**  ''My 
daughter,"  said  the  wag  of  a  lather,  "  our  whole 
duty  now  is  to  preserve  our  oountcy."  The 
kettle  was  sent         .__«__ 

Bubll'b  Strategy. — A  soldier  who  was  in  the 

battle  of  Pittsburg  gives  the  following  account 
of  General  Buell's  strategy  in  the  field : 

'*  On  Monday  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  Gen- 
eral Buell  executed  a  manoeuvre  that  reflects  great 
credit  on  him  as  a  commander.  The  rebels  were 
advancing  in  great  force  to  turn  our  left  and  cap- 
ture our  transports  and  supplies,  when  Boell,  faia* 
coining  aware  of  their  intentions,  made  nrepaxAi* 
tions  to  receive  them.  About  half  a  mile  abov* 
the  landing  are  two  large  ridges,  and  between 
them  he  placed  a  brigade  of  infantry.  l*he 
troops  were  ord-ired  to  lie  doT/n.  He  then 
ordered  a  lower  battery  to  fire  on  the  enemy  and 
make  a  show  of  retreating  in  confusion  to  draw 
the  rebels  on.  On  came  the  rebels,  pell-mell, 
yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  '  Bull's  Run,' 
<  Bull's  Run,'  thinking,  I  suppose,  to  frighten  us* 

"As  soon  &3  the  rebels  came  in  range,  the  lower 
battery,  agreeably  to  orders,  opened  fire,  re* 
treated,  and  took  a  position  in  rear  of  the  ui>per 
battery.  The  rebels,  seeing  our  men  retreating, 
charged  upthe  hill,  and  took  possession  of  the 
battery.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not 
aware  of  our  troops  being  in  the  hollow  below 
theml.  At  this  moment  the  signal  was  sounded, 
and  the  whole  brigade  rose  to  tlieir  feet,  and 
poured  a  deadly  fire  of  rifle  bolls  into  the  ranks 
of  the  rebels,  cutting  them  down  by  scores.  At 
this  favorable  moment,  also,  the  upper  battery 
poured  in  a  perfect  storm  of  grape  and  canist«r 
shot.  The  rebels  reeled  and  staggered  like 
drunken  men,  and  at  last  broke  and  fled  in  every 
direction,  leaving  the  ground  strewed  with  dead 
and  dying."  __^_^ 

Incident  of  Fort  Donelson.  —  One  litlU 
incident  will  show  what  the  rebels  exncctedu 
Having  exhibited  such  a  large  force,  ana  com* 
pletely  surrounded  tho  natioiia.s,  they  thcoght 
It  was  about  time  for  them  to  surrender,  as  manv 
others  had  done ;  and  ^hey  l.cgan  to  be  out  of 
patience  at  the  mjsn's  fooliih  tenacity,  as  they 
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termed  it,  and  detennined  to  make  a  charge  upon 
the  liege  gun,  which  they  hoped  to  capture  and 
decide  the  conteat.  Two  reoela,  more  yen  tare- 
tome  than  the  reat,  rode  rapidly  to  the  advance 
of  the  charging  force,  and  ventured  a  little  advice 
-~  )  elling  out,  **  You  d— d  foola  you,  don't  you 
know  when  to  aurrender  P  Don't  you  aee  you 
are  completely  aurroanded  P  "  Our  gallant  little 
force  at  thia  point  did  not  appreciate  thia  admo- 
nition }  but  mat  then  bang  went  the  old  gun, 
blowing  Mr.  Kebela  and  horsea  to  atoma,  repula- 
ing  the  charge,  and  aaving  thia  point  again.  The 
men  and  horaca  were  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
gun  when  it  went  off,  loaded  with  canister. 


A  Cahe  of  Affection.  —  A  soldier  at  La 
Orange,  Tenneaaee,  givea  the  following:  ''The 
women  would  rather  we  would*  take  prisoners  all 
the  men  on  the  plantation  than  one  blind  mule.* 
A  case  of  like  jilial  affection  I  witnessed  one 
time  while  our  company  was  out  picking  up 
scattering  members  of  Faulkner'a  guerrilla  ninu. 
Coming  up  to  a  house  where  we  ha<^  ascertained 
one  of  them  lived,  our  Lieutenant  inquired  of 
the  '  gude  woman '  of  the  house,  the  whereabouts 
oi  her  lord.  She  hurriedly  hiformed  him  that 
her  husband  waa  not  at  home.  The  Lieutenant 
knew  he  was,  however,  and  set  some  of  us  to  search- 
ing for  Mr.  Butternut,  while  others  were  looking 
aTOut  for  anything  else  contraband.  Durinj^  the 
search,  the  woman  noticed  the  boys  catching  a 
mule  in  the  lot,  and  bursting  ^  into  tears,  aobbed 
prtaously,  'O,  dear,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  they  are 
t»king  my  poor  oldmool!  O,  Mr.  Lieutenant, 
good  Mr.  Lieutenant,  for  the  love  of  Ood  and 
your  mother,  if  you  ever  had  one,  donH  let  'em 
take  my  poor  old  mool  1 '  To  this  appeal.  Lieu- 
tenant Watson  only  asked  again  where  ahe  had 
concealed  her  husband.  '  O,  I'll  show  you  where 
he  is,  but  for  Ood's  sake  spare  me  that  poor  old 
mool  I '  Her  trembling  husband  was  soon  forth- 
coming, and  mounting  him  upon  the  mule,  we 
left  the  woman  atanding  in  the  door  wringing  her 
harida  and  cryingr,  not  for  her  betrayed  husband, 
but '  my  poor  old  mool '-— doubtless  beginning  to 
think  this  war  waa  not  so  fine  a  thing  as  me  country 
had  supposeil  before  it  hod  followed  thom  home  to 
their  hearthstones."  

Heroism  at  Fredbricksburg.  —  Captain 
Jamea  H.  Piatt,  Jr.,  of  company  B,  Fourth  Ver- 
mont regiment,  having  been  ordered  with  his 
company  to  the  right  of  the  skirmish  line,  after 
having  once  expended  nearly  all  ita  ammunition 
and  been  re-aupplied,  led  his  men  out  in  ftront  of 
a  battery  within  three  hundred  yards,  where  ther 
did  noble  execution  till  a  charge  of  canister  struck 
down  hdf  the  company,  killing  four  and  wound- 
ing fourteen,  when  he  ordered  them  back  to  re- 
form, wldoh  they  did,  and  retired  in  good  order 
^it}\  the  regiment  just  relieved.  Yet  not  all,  for 
aoUinff  some  to  his  side,  the  humane  Captain,  a 
akillm  phvsioion,  bound  up  the  most  dangerous 
wounds,  thus  prolonging  at  least  several  lives, 
uA  wilh  the  assist anoe  be  had  aummoned,  bore 


away  to  the  hospital,  a  mile  distant,  all  who  were 
unable  to  help  tnems^lves.  This  was  done  amid 
bullets  flying  like  hail,  yet,  torough  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, no  one  waa  harmed.  \b  the  gallant  Cap- 
rain  said,  ^  Ood  would  ac*  tt  na  auner  while  m 
discharge  of  auch  a  d  ity." 


••WHn.E  OOD  Hifi  LEiVER  ME  RBA80N, 
GOD  HE  W;LL  LEAV3  MB  JOL"* 

•  BT  MART   H.  O.  BOOTH. 

*•  SoLDxaa,  say,  did  you  meet  my  Jimmy  ia  the 

fight? 
You'd  know  him  by  his  manliness,  and  by  his  eyes' 

sweet  light." 
**  I  fought  besido  your  gallant  son  —  a  brave^  good 

fellow  he ; 
Alas!  he  fell  beneath  the  shot  that  should  have  , 

taken  me." 

••And  think  you  that  my  Jimmy  cared  about  a 

little  fall } 
Why  mfike  a  great  ado  of  what  he  would  not  mind 

at  all? 
When  Jimmy  was  a  little  boy,  and  played  with 

Bobby  Brown, 
He  always  played  the  enemy,  and  Bob  he  shot  him 

down. 

**rve  seen  him  faXb  a  hundred  times,  the  cunning 

little  sprite ; 
He  can't  forget  his  boyish  tricks  though  in  an 

earnest  fight. 
But  never  mind  about  the  fiill;  I  want  to  heai  of 

him ; 
Perhaps  you've  heard  the  Captain  speak  of  what  he 

thinks  of  Jim." 

••  Tve  often  heard  the  Captain  aay  J!m  was  a  splen- 
did lad, 

The  bravest  and  the  handsomest  of  all  the  boys 
ho  bad. 

And  here's  a  lock  of  Jimmy's  hair,  and  heie'a  a 
golden  ring ;    * 

I  found  it  tied  around  his  neck  upon  a  silken 
string." 

The  mother  took  the  matted  tress,  she  took  the 

ring  of  gold, 
But  shook  her  nead,  and  laughed  aloud  at  what  the 

soldier  told. 
••  Soldier,"  said  she,  ••  where  is  my  boy  }  where  Is 

my  brave  boy,  Jim  ? 
I  gave  the  others  aU  to  Ood,  but  Ood  he  left  me 

him. 

••  Hush,  there  is  Uncle  Abraham  a-knocking  at  tie 

door; 
He  callsffor  other  mothers'  sons,  •  T%rm  humdrtd 

thouMand  fnor§  I  * 
Be  still.  Old  Uncle  Abraham ;  'twill  do  no  good 

to  call; 
You  think  my  house  is  ftill  of  boys ;  ah,  Jimmy 

waa  my  all." 

*  Words  of  a  soldier's  mother,  who,  on  bearina  that 
her  only  son  had  fallen  in  battle,  became  hopelMsly 
insane,  though  cantlnually  declaring  that  his  having 
'*  fallen  "  was  cf  no  consequence. 
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A  Lauohabib  Ai>^bivturb. — The  following 
ttonr  was  relate  1  by  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Spencer, 
of  tne  first  Minnesota  regiment : 

*'  On  the  — til  we  moTed  towards  Madison  Court 
HoMse,  and  when  within  two  and  one  half  miles 
of  the  town  we  came  to  Rohson  River,  which 
Iras  so  high,  from  the  recent  rains,  Uiat  we  could 
A«t  cross,  there  being  no  bridge.  We  camped 
for  the  night,  and  remained  until  the  20th.  At 
three  A.  M.  we  crossed  the  river,  and  at  daybreak 
the  advance  guard,  which  consisted  of  sixteen 
men,  a  guide  and  myself,  charged  through  the 
town,  and  drove  the  enemy's  pickets  towards 
Oordonsville.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  we 
found  a  horse  hitched  in  front  of  a  house,  saddled 
and  bridled,  and  covered  with  sweat.  Our  guide 
told  us  that  the  man  who  lived  there  was  a  strone 
*  seoesh,'  and  I  recognized  the  horse  as  one  I  had 
seen  the  day  before,  through  my  glass,  mounted 
by  a  rebel  scout.  I  ordered  my  men  to  surround 
the  house,  while  I  ouietly  knocked  at  the  door. 
An  elderly  lady  made  her  appearance.  I  asked 
her  if  Mr.  Newton  (the  man's  name)  was  at  home. 
She  said  *  no,  he  had  gone  to  Oordonsville  i  had 
been  gone  two  days.'  I  asked  her  whose  horse 
that  was  at  the  front  gate.  She  did  not  know,  but 
thouffht,  perhaps,  it  belonged  to  the  rebel  pickets 
that  had  ocen  stationed  near  the  house.  I  told 
her  that  I  thought  so  too,  ond  that  I  should  have 
to  search  the  house,  for  I  believed  that  some  one 
was  secreted  in  it  She  begged  of  me  not  to  do 
BO,  and  assured  me  tliat  no  one  was  in  the  house 
but  herself  and  daughter-in-law ;  tliat  her  daugh- 
ter was  very  sick,  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  I 
told  her  that  I  would  not  disturb  her  or  interfere 
with  pnvate  property,  unless  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties.  I  searched  all  the  rooms  but  tlt<*  onf 
in  which  the  sick  Indv  was.  I  found  two  Enfielil 
rifles,  and  one.  Colt  s  revolver,  all  loaded  with 
ball  cartridges.  The  old  lady  begged  of  me  not 
to  disturb  her  daughter — she  was  very  sick.  My 
modesty  prompted  me  not  to  enter  the  room,  but 
it  was  my  duty  to  make  a  thorough  search.  I 
quietly  opened  the  door,  and  looked  in.  The 
lady  was  in  the  bed,  and  apparently  in  great 
agony.  I  stepped  into  the  room  and  looked 
carefully  around  into  the  closet  and  under  the 
bed,  but  discovered  nothing  susoicious.  I  noticed, 
with  some  misgivings,  that  the  lady  took  up  more 
room  in  the  bed  than  I  thought  was  necessary, 
(unless  she  hnd  on  hoops).  J  turned  down  the 
bed  clothes,  and  founa — what?  The  identical 
soldier,  Newton,  who  had  '  been  gone  to  Gordons' 
xfiUe  two  days!^  He  was  snugly  curled  up  on 
the  back  side  of  the  bed,  and  it  seemed  that  he 
had  gone  to  bed  in  something  of  a  hurry,  for  he 
had  on  all  his  clothes,  even  his  cap  and  boots. 
His  wife  also  seemed  to  recover  very  rapidly  from 
her  illness.  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression 
that  was  depicted  upon  Newton's  countenance. 
I  posted  my  pickets  and  returned  with  my  pris- 
oner to  camp."  _««__ 

A  Rabbit  in  Battle.  —  A  full-grown  rabbit 
bad  hid  itself  away  in  th?  copse  of  a  fence,  which 
separated  two  fields  near  the  centre  and  most  ex- 


posed portion  of  the  battle^gnmnd.  Rabbits  ar« 
wont  to  spend  the  day  almost  mtitionless,  and  an 
seeming  dreamy  meditatirn.  This  cne  could  have 
had  but  little  thought— if  rabtrlts  think  — -when 
choosing  its  place  of  retreat  at  early  dawn,  .that 
ere  it  was  eventide  there  wou.d  be  such  an  on* 
wonted  and  ruthless  disturbance. 

During  all  the  preparations  for  battle  made 
around  its  lair  durmg  the  forenoon,  it  neverthe- 
less remained  quiet  £a;ly,  however,  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  rage  of  battle  had  fhirlv  begun, 
and  shot  and  shell  were  fidling  tliick  and  fast  m 
all  directions,  a  shell  chanced  to  burst  so  near  the 
rabbit's  hiding-place  that  he  evidently  considered 
it  unsafe  to  tarry  longer.  So,  frightened  almost 
to  death,  out  he  sprang  into  the  open  field,  and 
ran  hither  and  thitlier,  with  vain  hope  of  finding 
a  safe  retreat  Whichever  way  it  ran,  cannons 
were  thundering  out  their  smoke  and  fire,  r^- 
ments  of  men  were  advancing  or  changing  position, 
horses  galloping  here  and  there,  shells  bursting, 
and  solid  shot  tearing  up  the  ground.  Sometimes 
it  would  squat  down  and  lie  perfectly  stOl,  when 
some  new  and  sudden  danger'  would  again  start 
it  into  motion.  Once  more  it  would  stop,  and 
raise  itself  as  high  as  possible  on  its  hina  legs, 
and  look  all  round  for  some  place  of  possible 
retreat  At  length  that  part  or  the  field  seemed 
open  which  lay  in  the  direction  opposite,  horn 
where  the  battle  raffed  most  fiercely.  Thither  it 
accordingly  ran  with  all  its  remaining  speed. 

Unobserved  bv  it,  however,  a  reffiment  was  in 
that  direction  held  in  reserve,  and,  like  WelliL«g- 
ton's  at  Waterloo,  was  lying  fiat  on  the  ground, 
in  order  to  escape  the  flying  bullets.  &8  the 
rabbit  seemed  aware,  it  had  jumped  into  the  midit 
of  these  men.  It  could  go  no  farther,  but  pres« 
ently  nestled  down  beside  a  soldier,  and  tried  to 
hide  itself  under  his  arm.  As  the  man  spread  the 
skirt  of  his  coat  over  tha  tremblinff  fugitive,  in 
order  to  insure  it  all  the  protection  m  his  power 
to  bestow,  he  no  doubt  feelingly  remembered  how 
much  himself  then  needed  some  higher  protec- 
tion, under  the  shadow  of  whose  arm  might  be 
hidden  his  own  defenceless  head  from  tlie  iaat 
multiplying  missiles  of  death  scattered  in  aJl  di- 
rections. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  regiment 
was  ordered  up  and  forward.  From  the  proteo- 
tion  and  safety  granted,  the  timid  creature  had 
evidently  acquired  confidence  in  man  — as  the 
boys  are  wont  to  say,  *'  had  been  tamed.**  As  the 
regiment  moved  forward  to  the  front  of  the  bat- 
tle, it  hopped  along,  tame,  seemingly,  as  a  kitten, 
close  at  the  feet  of  the  soldier  who  nad  bestowed 
the  needed  protection.  AVherever  thereffiment 
went,  during  all  the  remaining  part  of  that  bloody 
day  and  terrible  battle,  the  rabbit  kept  dose  be- 
side its  new  friend.  When  night  came  on,  sad 
the  rage  of  battle  had  ceased,  it  finally  unmo- 
lested and  quietly  hopped  away,  in  order  to  find 
some  one  of  its  old  and  fiimiliar  haunts. 


An  Irish  Ouknbr.  —At  the  battle  ofFredeik'kt- 
buzg  a  large  cannon  was  located  fuite  a  diatnnoa 
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from  the  rebels,  and  bo  much  so  that  it  was  not 
being  fired.  An  Irishman  came  along  and  wanted 
to  fire,  but  they  told  him  it  would  onl^  be  a  waste 
of  ammunition.  "  But,"  said  the  Inslunan,  *'be 
d  — d  if  I  don't  pay  for  the  ammunition  if  it  don't 
h.t  'em."  Consent  was  given,  and  he  loaded  his 
gun,  cutting  his  fuse  from  his  own  sense  of  dis- 
tance, .drawn  from  his  unerring  sight.  Soon 
an  officer  was  seen,  with  another  on  each  side, 
when  Put  sighted  his  gun,  and  let  go.  Down 
went  the  officer,  smash  went  the  shell,  wounding 
or  killing  the  other  t^'o;  and  thus,  with  equal 

{>recision,  he  continued  to  cut  his  fuse  and  fire  as 
ong  as  tliey  remained  on  the  ground. 


'•  Note  from  an  Officer's  Journal.  —  "Near 
Chattanooga,  Thursday,  September  17.  — To-day 
a  young  lady  called  witli  her  mother  at  headquar- 
ters, and  aslced  to  see  the  *  old  fiog,*  saying  for 
two  years  they  had  been  denied  a  sight  of  it.  As 
it  was  unrolled  before  them,  the^  burst  into  tears. 
In  the  door-yard  of  her  home  is  a  grave,  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  it  came  there — then  wonder  at 
her  weeping  if  you  will.  While  the  rebels  were 
in  this  place,  and  were  enforcing  the  conscription, 
her  father  fled  to  the  mountains.  Sought  out  and 
captured  by  the  rebel  fiends,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  wife  and  daughter,  by  night  they 
brought  him  to  his  home  and  hung  him  on  the 
tree  beneath  which  he  now  sleeps.  Morning  came, 
and  two  rebel  soldiers  called  to  tell  them  the  hus- 
band and  father  was  outside,  wishing  to  see  them. 
Going  out,  expecting  to  embrace  him,  what  a  sight 
met  their  eyes  I  Horror-stricken,  they  appealed 
to  the  men  to  aid  them  in  giving  Iiim  a  decent 
burial,  but  to  no  pur))ote ;  and  amid  the  jeers  and 
brutal  insults  of  the  Ood-forsaken  wretches,  they 
themselvea  were  com])ellcd  to  cut  him  down,  dig 
his  grave,  and  bury  him  from  their  sight  forever. 
What  wonder  that  they  wept  when  they  saw  the 
old  banner  of  freedom  waving  over  them?  Is 
God  just,  and  will  he  allow  such  men  to  triumph  P 
Little  indeed  do  those  at  home  know  of  the  per- 
secutions, the  tortures,  agonies  the  Union  people 
have  endured.  Until  mine  own  eyes  had  seen  it,  I 
could  not  hold  such  belief  against  my  fellow-man." 


.  Incidents  of  Getttsbdrg. — The  following 
faicidents  are  taken  from  the  diary  of  an  English 
officer,  who  was  present  at  the  battle : 

*'  General  Hill  told  me  that  in  the  first  battle, 
near  Gettysburg,  the  Yankees  had  fought  with  a 
determination  unusual  to  them.  He  pointed  out 
a  railway  cutting,  in  which  they  had  made  a  good 
stand ;  also  a  field,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  had 
seen  a  man  plant  the  regimental  colors,  round 
which  the  regiment  had  fought  for  some  time  with 
much  obstinacy }  and  when,  at  last,  it  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  the  color-bearer  retreated  last  of  all, 
turning  around  every  now  and  then  to  shake  his 
fist  at  the  advancing  rebels.  General  Hill  said 
he  felt  quite  sorry  when  he  saw  this  gallant  Yan- 
kee meet  his  dooo. 

'^  In  tUe  first  day's  oontest  the  rebels  had  about 


twenty  thousand  men  in  the  field.  In  the  seooc^ 
day's  fight --2d  of  July  —  General  Lee  is  de- 
scribed as  sitting  most  of  the  time  '  quite  alon? 
on  the  stump  of  a  tree.'  What  I  especially  i  s- 
marked  was,  that  during  the  whole  time  the  firii  g 
continued,  he  oiUy  sent  one  message,  and  only  re* 
ceived  one  report." 

^  Of  the  preparations  made  for  the  third  and  de- 
cisive day's  contest,  the  writer  savs: 

''Pickett's  division,  which  hud  just  come  up, 
was  to  bear  the  brunt  in  LongKtrcet's  attack,  to- 

f ether  with  Hill's,  and  Pettigrew  in  Hill's  corns. 
Ickett's  division  was  a  weak  one  —  under  nve 
thousand  —  owing  to  the  absence  of  two  brigades." 

After  the  battle  had  opened,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeded to  join  General  Longstreet : 

"And  although  astonished  to  meet  such  Tast 
numbers  of  wounded,  I  had  not  seen  enough  to 
give  me  any  real  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief. When  I  got  close  up  to  General  Long- 
street  I  saw  one  of  his  regiments  advanoing 
through  the  woods  in  good  order ;  so,  thinking  1 
was  just  in  time  to  see  the  attack,  I  remarked  to 
the  General  that  I  wouldn't  have  missed  tliis  for 
anything.  Longstreet  was  seated  at  the  top  of  a 
snake  fence,  anu  looking  perfectly  calm  and  un- 
perturbed. He  replied,  laughing,  *  The  devil  you 
wouldn't !  /  would  like  to  have  missed  it  very 
mttch,  We*ve  attacked  and  hem  repulsed,  LoA 
there  ! '  For  the  first  time  I  then  had  a  view  cf 
the  open  space  between  the  two  positions,  and  saw 
it  covered  with  Confederates  slowly  and  sulhily 
returning  towards  us,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  ar- 
tillery. But  the  fire  where  we  were  was  not  so 
bad  as  &rther  to  the  rear ;  for  although  the  air 
seemed  alive  with  shell,  yet  the  greater  number 
burst  l)ehind  us, 

"  The  General  was  making  the  best  arrange- 
ments in  his  power  to  resist  the  threatened  ad- 
vance, by  advancing  some  artillery,  rallying  the 
stragglers,  &c.  I  remember  seeing  a  General 
(Pettigrew,  I  think  it  was)  come  up  to  him,  and 
report  that  '  he  was  unable  to  bring  his  men  up 
again.'  Longsti'eet  turned  upon  him  and  replieu, 
with  some  sarcasm,  'Very  weii  $  never  mind,  then, 
General;  just  let  them  remain  where  they  are; 
the  enemy's  going  to  advance,  and  will  spare  you 
tlie  trouble.' 

**  He  asked  for  something  to  drink ;  I  ffave  lilm 
some  rum  out  of  my  silver  ilask,  which  I  begged 
he  would  keen  in  remembrance  of  the  occasion  ; 
he  smiled,  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  accepted 
the  mcinoriul.  He  then  went  oU'  to  give  some 
orders  to  McLaw's  division. 

**  Soon  afterwards,  I  joined  General  Lee,  who 
had,  in  tlie  mean  wiiile,  come  to  tlie  front,  on  be- 
coming aware  of  the  disaster.  If  Longstreet's 
conduct  was  admirable,  that  of  General  Lee  was 
perfectly  sublime.  Ho  was  engaged  in  rallying 
and  encouraging  the  broken  troops,  and  was  rid- 
ing about  a  little  in  front  of  the  wood,  quite  alone, 
the  whole  of  his  staff  being  engaged  in  a  similar 
manner  farther  to  the  rear.  His  face,  wliich  is 
always  placid  and  cheerful,  did  not  show  signs  of 
the  sligntest  disappointment,  care,  or  annoyance ; 
and  he  was  addressing  to  every  ecldkr  he  met  a 
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l^w  words  of  enoouragement,  such  as, '  All  this 
will  come  right  in  the  end  i  well  talk  it  over  af- 
terwards I  but,  in  the  mean  time,  all  good  men 
must  rally.  We  want  all  eood  and  true  men  just 
now,'  ^c  He  spoke  to  all  the  wounded  men  that 
passed  him;  and  the  slightly  wounded  he  ex- 
horted *to  bind  up  their  hurts  and  take  up  a 
musket'  in  this  emergency.  Very  few  failed  to 
answer  his  aopeal ;  and  I  saw  many  badly  wounded 
men  take  off  their  hats  and  cheer  him. 

**  He  said  to  me, '  This  has  been  s  sad  day  for 
us,  Colonel — a  sad  day;  but  we  can't  expect  al- 
ways to  gain  victories.'  He  was  also  kind  enough 
to  advise  me  to  get  into  some  more  sheltered 
position. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  misfortune  which  had 
■o  suddenly  befallen  him,  General  Lee  seemed  to 
observe  everything,  however .  trivial.  When  a 
mounted  officer  began  beating  his  horse  for  shying 
at  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  he  called  out, '  Don't 
whip  him,  Captain  —  don'i  whip  him;  I've  ^ot 
just  such  another  foolish  horse  myself,  and  whip- 
ping does  no  good.' 

**  I  happened  to  see  a  man  lying  flat  on  his  face 
in  a  smoil  ditch,  and  I  remarked  that  I  didn't 
think  he  seemed  dead.  This  drew  General  Lee's 
attention  to  the  man,  who  commenced  groaning 
dismally.  Finding  appeals  to  his  patriotism  of 
no  avail.  General  Lee  bad  him  ignomiuiously  set 
on  his  legs  by  some  neighboring  gunners. 

"  I  saw  General  Wilcox  (an  officer  who  wears 
a  short  round  jacket  and  a  battered  straw  hat) 
come  up  to  him  and  explain,  almost  crying,  the 
state  01  his  brigade.  General  Lee  immediately 
shook  hands  witn  him,  and  said,  cheerfully, '  Nev- 
er mind.  General  —  all  this  has  been  my  fault ;  it 
is  I  that  have  lost  this  Bght,  and  you  must  help 
me  out  of  it  in  the  best  way  you  can.' 

*'  In  tlus  manner  I  saw  General  Lee  encourage 
and  reanimate  his  somewhat  diBpirited  troops,  and 
magnanimously  take  ujKin  his  own  shoulders  the 
whole  weight  of  the  repulse." 


LoTALTT  IN  East  Tbnkesskb. — A  letter  from 
a  soldier  in  Burnside's  army,  written  from  Knox- 
ville,  says : 

**  I  saw  an  old  man  from  Jefferson  County,  in 
tlus  State,  who,  although  seventy-three  years  of 
age,  came  to  join  the  army.  He  brought,  as  he 
terms  them,  his  own  crowd,  of  one  hundred  men, 
and  another  of  eighty.    He  and  forty  of  his  com- 

{}M\y  hnvc  been  busnwhacking  in  the  mountains 
or  fourteen  months. 

*'  Seven  or  ei^ht  regiments  are  under  way,  sev- 
eral of  which  will  be  full  this  week.  Morristown, 
Greenville,  and  Jonesboro'  have,  I  learn,  each  a 
regiment  nearly  fulL 

'*  When  we  were  at  Morristown,  and  getting 
on  the  cars  for  Greenville,  an  old  countrynan 
from  back  some  twenty  miles  came  riding  into 
town.  As  he  did  not  know  we  were  there,  he 
looked  at  tlie  brigade  a  while  with  astonishment 
^hen  the  state  of  things  began  to  flash  upon 
bim,  he  asked  if  we  'weren't  the  blue-belued 
Yankees;'  and,  aa  soon  as  he  was  satisfied,  he 
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went  almost  oraay,  shouting,  *  Glory  to  God,  the) 
have  come  at  last ; '  then,  sinking  his  heels  into 
his  horse's  sides,  he  went  gallopuig  through  iLt 
town,  waving  his  hat  and  shouting  away, '  OI017 
to  God,  they  ve  come  at  last  I  * 

'*  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  war  back, 
and  coaxing  some  of  .he  bo\'s  to  go  home  with 
him.  He  said  '  it  were  I't  only  twenty  miles ; '  if 
they  would  go  home  with  bim,  *  he  know'd  the  old 
woman  would  go  crazy.'  He  enid  she  had  been 
'  saving  thirteen  iara  of  apple  butter  ever  since 
last  summer,  for  the  Yankees  to  eat'  "When  our 
boys  told  >  im  f hexe  would  be  a  flght  at  the  salt- 
works, and  thdt  that  was  our  uestination,  he 
wante.l  to  burrow  a  gi:::  and  go  along,  saying  the 
rule  rf  the  rebels  was  over  now,  and  his  was 
come,  and  he  was '  arte^  revenge  like  a  four*yoar- 
old.'" 

Whose  Fatuer  was  he I^— After  the  battle 
3f  Gettysburg  a  Union  soldier  was  found  in  a 
secluded  spot  on  the  field,  where,  wounded,  he 
had  laid  niinself  down  to  die.  In  his  himds, 
tightiy  clan)ed,  was  an  ambrotype  containing  the 
portraits  or  three  small  children,  and  juppn  this 
picture  his  eyes,  set  in  death,  rested.  The  last 
object  upon  which  the  dying  father  looked  was 
the  image  of  his  children,  and,  as  he  silently 
gazed  upon  them,  his  soul  passed  away.  How 
touching  I  how  solemn  I  What  pen  can  describe 
the  emotions  of  this  patriot  father  as  he  gated 
upon  these  children,  so  soon  to  be  made  orjSuinst 
Wounded  and  alone,  the  din  of  battle  still  sound* 
ing  in  his  ears,  he  lies  down  to  die.  His  last 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  for  his  family.  He  has 
fmished  his  work  on  earth;  his  last  battle  has 
been  fought ;  he  haa  freely  given  his  life  to  his 
country;  and  now,  while  his  life's  blood  is  eb}>-- 
in^,  he  clasps  in  his  hands  the  image  of  his 
children,  ana,  commending  them  to  the  God  of 
the  fatherless,  rests  his  last  lingering  look  upon 
them.  

FiGHTiNa  BT  THE  Dat.  —  At  the  siege  of 
Lexington,  Missouri,  an  old  Texan,  dresMd  in 
buckskin  and  armed  with  a  lonj;  rifle,  used  to 
go  up  to  the  works  every  monung  about  seven 
o'clock,  carrying  his  dinner  in  a  tin  paiL  Taking 
a  ffood  position,  he  banged  away  at  the  Fedenus 
till  noon,  then  rested  an  hour,  ate  his  dinner; 
after  which  he  resumed  operations  till  six  P.  M., 
when  he  returned  home  to  supper  and  a  night's 
sleep.  The  next  day,  a  little  before  seven,  saw 
him,  dinner  and  rifle  in  hand,  trudging  up  street 
to  begin  again  his  regular  day's  work,  —  and  in 
this  style  he  continued  till  the  surrender. 


Incident  of  Linn  Creek,  Misboubt. — Dur- 
ing the  hottest  of  the  conflict,  lieutenant  Mont* 
ffomery,  son  of  the  captain  of  that  name,  found 
himself  without  a  sabre,  havinff  lost  it  when  Im 
discharged  both  of  his  revolvers,  and  having 
nothing  with  which  to  reload,  ani  no  otliei 
weapon  of  defence,  he  "  pitched  11 "  with  his  fist 
One  of  tlie  prisoners  brought  in  shjwed  inmia- 
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talutblo  markfl  of  yiolenoe  from  tbU  source.  At 
the  dose  of  the  fight,  Captain  Switzler  became 
sepa/ated  firom  his  company,  and  soon  afterwards 
found  himself  set  upon  by  three  of  the  rebels, 
who,  with  their  guns,  were  mtent  on  taking  his 
life  by  means  of  clubbing  him,  their  gims  being 
unloaded.  As  each  approached,  the  Captain  struck 
him  a  blow  with  the  side  of  his  sabre,  ordering 
him  to  surrender.  He  succeeded  in  defending 
himself  in  this  way  until  youne^  Montgomery 
came  to  his  assistance,  when  all  three  of  the 
rebels  were  taken  prisoners. 


A  Thrtlunq  Nabbative. — Rey.  H.  D.  Fbh- 
er,  a  well-known  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  gives  the  following  thrilling  accc  jnt 
of  his  escape  from  death  during  the  Lawrence 
massacre : 

**  Many  miraculdhs  escapes  from  the  assassin's 
hand  were  made :  none  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
my  owli  case.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  I 
have  been  marked  by  the  rebels  for  death,  be- 
cause I  have  been  ordered  by  various  Generals  to 
provide  '  homes  for  refugees,'  and  find  work  for. 
them  to  do  to  support  themselves  and  families. 
Now,  three  times  1  have  signally  escaped  their 
hands.  Ood  has  saved  my  life  as  by  fire.  When 
Quantrell  and  his  gang  came  into  our  town  al- 
most all  were  yet  in  their  beds.  My  wife  and 
second  boy  were  up,  and  I  in  bed,  because  I  had 
been  sick  with  the  quinsy.  The  enemy  yelled 
and  fired  a  signal.  I  sprang  out,  and  my  other 
children  and  myself  clothed  ourselves  as  quick  as 
possible. 

"  1  took  the  two  oldest  boys  and  started  to  run 
for  the  hill,  as  we  were  completely  defencele^ts  and 
unguarded.  I  ran  a  short  distance,  and  felt  as  if 
I  should  be  killed.  I  returned  to  my  house,  where 
I  had  left  my  wife  with  Joel,  seven  vears  old,  and 
Frank,  six  months  old,  and  thought  to  hide  in 
our  cellar.  I  told  Willie,  twelve  years  old,  and 
Eddie,  ten  years  old,  to  run  for  life,  and  I  would 
hide.  I  had  scarcely  found  a  spot  in  which  to 
secrete  myself,  when  four  murderers  entered  my 
house  and  demanded  of  my  wife,  with  horrid 
oaths,  where  that  husband  of  hers  was,  who  was 
hid  in  the  cellar.  She  replied,  'The  cellar  is 
open ;  you  can  go  and  see  for  yourselves.  My 
husband  started  over  the  hill  with  the  children.' 
They  demanded  a  light  to  search.  My  wife  gave 
them  a.. lighted  lamp,  and  they  came,  light  and 
revolvers  m  hand,  swearing  to  Kill  at  first  sight. 
They  came  within  eight  feet  of  where  I  lay,  out 
my  wife's  self-possession  in  giving  the  light  had 
disconcerted  them,  and  they  left  without  seeing 
me.  They  fired  our  house  in  four  places,  but  my 
wife,  by  almost  superhuman  efforts,  and  with  baby 
in  arms,  extinguished  the  fire.  Soon  after  three 
others  came,  and  asked  for  me.  But  she  said, 
'  Do  you  think  he  is  such  a  fool  as  to  stay  here  ? 
Thev  have  already  hunted  fur  him ;  but,  thank 
Ood,  tliev  did  not  find  him.'  They  then  com- 
tvleted  their  work  of  pillage  and  robbery,  and 
ared  the  h^use  in  five  places,  threatening  to  kill 
her  if  shf  attempted  to  extinguish  it  again.    One 


stood,  revolver. in  hand,  to  execute  the  threat  if 
it  was  attempted.  The  fire  burned  Airiously.  'ilia 
roof  fell  in,  then  the  upper  story,  and  then  thi 
lower  fioor ;  but  a  space  about  six  by  twehe  feet 
was  by  a  great  effort  kept  perfectly  deluged  hy 
wat^r  by  my  wife,  to  save  me  from  burning  nllve* 
I  remained  thus  concealed  us  long  as  I  comd  Uve 
in  such  peril 

"At  length,  and  while  the  murderers  were  still 
at  my  frop^  door  and  irour.tl  my  lot,  watching 
for  their  pi'ey,  my  wife  iucceeded,  tlumk  God,  in 
covering  me  with' an  eld  dress  and  a  iiiece  of  cor- 
yet,  and  thus  getting  me  out  into  the  garden,  and 
to  the  refuse  of  a  little  weeping  willow  covered 
with  '  mornmg  gloiy '  vines,  where  I  was  secured 
from  their  fiendish  gaze  and  saved  frpm  their 
hellish  thirst  for  my  blood.  I  still  expected  to 
be  discover^.l  and  shot  dead.  But  a  neighbor 
woman,  w.io  had  come  to  our  help,  aided  my  wife 
ji  throwing  a  few  things  saved  from  the  fire 
around  the  little  tree  where  I  lay,  so  as  to  cover 
me  more  securely.  Our  house  and  all  our  clothes 
—  except  a  few  old  and  broken  garments  (not  a 
full  suit  of  anything  for  one  of  us)  and  some  ear- 
pet — with  beds,  books,  and  ever\' thing  to  eat  or 
read,  were  consumed  over  us  or  before  our  eyea. 
But  what  of  that?  I  live  1  Tlurough  God's  mer- 
cy I  live  I "  ^____ 

The  Twin  Brothebs. — That  fact  is  strongar 
than  fiction,  ia  exemplified  in  the  following  tru« 
story  of  two  brothers,  twins,  which  occurred 
during  the  memomble  siege  of  Port  Iludaon. 
Passing,  one  day,  through  the  streets  of  that  lit  lie 
town,  we  noticed  two  corpses  lying  upon  the  gal- 
lery of  the  carpenter's  shop,  awaiting  their  turn 
for  the  boxes,  dignified  with  the  title  of  coffins, 
to  consign  them  to  their  last  resting-nlace.  They 
were  bodies  of  tall  stature,  stout  ana  well  built, 
betokening  the  hardy  backwoodsmen  of  the  South- 
west. Over  the  face  of  each  was  thrown  a  cloth, 
through  which  the  blood  was  oosing,  showing 
that  they  had  received  their  death  wounds  through 
the  head.  It  was  no  uncommon  si«^ht,  during  the 
siege,  to  see  death  in  every  form,  from  the  oody 
pierced  by  the  si:igle  bullet,  to  the  one  shattered  to 
atoms  by  the  caiuion  bull  or  mortar  shell  Yet 
there  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  those 
bodies  which  riveted  om*  attention :  we  indulged 
the  inouiry  as  to  who  they  were.  A  rough,  grizzly 
Confederate  soldier  was  sitting  by  their  side, 
whose  arm,  tied  up,  showed  that,  for  the  present, 
ho  was  unfit  for  active  service.  The  tears  were 
trickling  down  his  cheeks  as  ho  gazed  mournfully 
upon  the  dead  before  him,  while  his  quivering  lip 
told,  better  than  words,  that  they  had  been  more 
to  him  than  simple  comrades  of  the  tent  and 
field. 

lie  related  their  story  in  n  few  words.  "  They 
were  my  sons,"  said  he,  *'  and  were  twins.  Oro 
of  them  joined  at  the  same  time  I  did.  W«4 
came  here  with  General  Bcale,  and  have  dene  our 
duty  to  the  be^t  of  our  knowledge,  and,  I  believe, 
to  tiie  satisfaction  of  our  officers.  * 

'*  This  morning,  lir,  while  at  the  breastworks, 
one  of  my  boys,  ii:  3rder  to  get  good  aim  at  t'se 
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•hurpthooters  outside,  thoughtlesaly  raised  him- 
self too  high,  when  a  rifle  baUpierced  his  braiD, 
and  lie  fell  dead  at  my  feet  His  brother,  seeing 
him  fedl,  sprang  forward  to  pick  him  up,  but,  in 
to  doing,  exposed  nimself  above  the  line  of  de- 
(bnces^  when  he  too  received  a  bull  throuj^h  the 
toan,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  still  quivering 
corpse  of  his  brother.  As  they  came  into  the 
world,  so  thejr  went  out  of  it  —  together.  In 
removing  theur  bodies  from  the  breastworks,  I 
ffot  this  wound,  which  has  shattered  my  arm. 
Would  that  I  had  died  with  them,  sir,  for  I  have 
no  one  to  luve  now  upon  this  earth." 

"  And  their  mother  —  your  wife  P  " 

*'  Died,  sir,  in  giving  them  birth." 

One  coffin  received  the  remains  of  the  twir.s, 
and,  a  few  days  after,  while  sitting  in  front  of  \is 
tent,  an  exploding  shell  gave  a  death  wound  to 
their  heart-oroken  father. 


Amenities  of  Picket  Dirrr.  —  "Our  regi- 
ment (the  First  Delaware)  was  on  picket,  and 
confronting  the  enemy.  *  Barney,'  our  Sergeant- 
Major, — who,  by  the  way,  is  quite  an  institutioii, 
—^espied  a  cow,  which  hod  just  escaped  from  the 
rebel  lines,  with  a  reb  in  hot  pursuit,  both  coming 
towards  neutral  territory.  '  Barney,'  seizing  his 
sword,  rushed  towards  the  scene.  Secesh,  seeing 
the  advance,  halted.  Imagine  his  surprise,  when 
'  Barney '  ran  up  to  the  cow,  and,  waving  his 
sword,  gave  her  a  gentle  poke  with  it,  and  started 
her  towards  our  lines,  llie  rebel,  astonished 
Hi  the  audidtyi  cried  out:  'Halloo,  you  Yonlcl 
bring  that  cow  hack  here  I  She  belongs  to  us.' 
'Bamev,'  flourishing  his  sword,  stopped,  and 
looked  back  towards  him,  and  resuondea :  *  Who 
are  you  cursing,  yon  darned  rebel  P  The  animal 
has  seceded  I '  Uiving  the  cow  another  reminder 
with  his  sword  that  she  was  needed  in  our  hivouttCf 
he  brought  her  in  triumphantly,  —  several  of  the 
rebs,  who  had  been  drawn  out  by  the  colloquy, 
lau^hine  at  the  signal  discomfiture  of  their  com- 
panion m  arms.  'Barney,'  having  milked  the 
cow,  and  obtained  about  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
the  lacteal  fluid, — enough  to  supply  the  entire 
picket  reserve, — turned  her  back  towards  the 
rebel  lines,  and  cried  out  to  the  defeated  Johnnv 
that  he  might  have  the  beast  now  —  that  he  didii  t 
need  her  any  longer.  The  last  seen  of  her,  she 
was  wending  her  way  slowly  to  the  enenoy  in 
quest  of  her  calf,  which  was  tied  to  a  tree.  This, 
to  say  the  least,  was  a  handsome  piece  of  strategy  { 
to  say  nothing  of  the  milk,  it  was  a  coup  de 
mainr  ._^ 

Scenes  in  the  Squth-west.-- The  follow- 
ing narrative  of  a  recruiting  expedition  into  Ar- 
kansas was  given  hj  Engineer  L.  O.  Bennett, 
who  left  St  Louis  m  April,  18Gd,  in  company 
i^-ilh  William  M.  Fishback,  who  was  authorized 
by  General  Curtis  to  raise  a  regiment  among  the 
k>i  .V.  Arkansions :  ^  The  party  started  for  Cass- 
rille,  Missouri,  intending  to  make  that  place  their 
point  of  departure  for  &»  journey  to  the  moun- 
tains. 


"  The  road  to  Cassville  is  intersected  Mrera) 
times  by  a  limpid  stream,  called  Flat  Crock*  It 
was  very  high,  from  the  recent  rains.  On  die 
road,  four  <  great  strapping  girls '  were  overtaken, 
who  were  footing  it  from  Newton fCounty  to  Cass- 
ville.  The  girls  sometimes  keiit  up  with,  and 
Dccasionally  outstripped,  his  amouUiioe.  Occa- 
sionally the  vehiole  would  ^t  the  start  on  a  level 
stretch  of  road,  and  he  sirls  would  fall  behind. 
Coming  up  to  a  it-cp  fora,  tie  Colonel,  with  gal- 
lant intenticns,  halted  his  ambulance,  until  the 
girls  came  up,  and  folitely  offered  to  convoy 
tbem  to  the  ip  posits  bank  in  his  ambulance. 
*  O^  no ;  we  never  ride,'  said  one ;  and  they  leapedi 
into  the  boiling  current,  and,  although  the  eieek 
!  was  *  waist  deep,'  they  soon  emerged,  dripping, 
'on  the  oppcaite  bank,  leaving  the  very  modett 
Colonel  completely  nonplused  by  the  adventar* 
ous  "  Amazons.  The  damsels  were  soon  half  s 
mile  in  advance,  singing: 

*<  •  O,  did  you  see  my  sister } ' 

"  On  arriving  at  Caasville,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  Fayetteville,  our  advanced  poet  is 
Arkansas,  was  ordered  to  be  abandoned,  and  that 
the  Federal  troojM  wer^  on  the  retrograde  march 
to  Missouri.  This  information  put  a  damper  on 
recruiting  prospects  in  that  section,  and  the^parfy 
returned  to  Springfield. 

"It  was  resolved  topenetrate  Arkansas  br 
way  of  Forsyth,  on  the  White  River,  and  a  rathcv 
formidable  company  was  made  up,  consistinff  of  - 
a  number  of  Kansas  ofiicers,  *  regular  dare-dev- 
ils,' and  a  few  Arkansas  fugitives,  nimibering 
eighteen  in  all  —  armed  to  the, teeth — tmder 
command  of  Colonel  Fishback. 

**  The  White  River  was  reached  bv  the  recraiv- 
ing  party  about  a  mile  above  Fors}tn.  The  river 
was  swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  crossing  seemed  dubious.  The  ilsgioD 
was  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  and  inmted 
with  secesh  sympathizers.  It  was  gettinjg  to- 
wards night  •  A  butternut  individual  was  discov- 
ered on  the  opposite  shore.     ^ 

'*  After  hailing  the  stranger,  and  parleying  some 
time  with  him,  it  was  agreed  that  one  of  the 

5 arty  should  cross,  and  perfect  arrangementa. 
Lelley,  a  bold,  adroit  man,  volunteered  to  go 
over,  and  a  boy  paddled  over  in  a  *  dug-out '  to 
get  liim.  Kelley  and  the  boy  started  in  the  '  dug- 
out '  to  cross,  6ut  before  tliey  reached  the  other 
Bide,^ree  more  men  appeared  on  the  opposite 
bank,  with  muskets  and  revolvers  ready  cocked. 
Their  movements  were  closely  watched,  and  our 
men  rested  their  rifles  across  logs,  and,  with 
steady  aim,  hitended  to  blaze  away  in  case  anv 
hostile  move  should  be  made  on  Kelley.  His 
latter  was  allowed  to  land,  and  had  a  long  oox^ 
fereuoe,  in  which  he  represented  that  his  party 
were  bushwhackers,  who  had  been  chased  by  t& 
Federal  authorities  out  of  Missouri,  and  were  on 
their  wav  south.  This  artful  story  was  credited, 
and  the  ooat  pentlittei  to  bring  over  the  balance 
of  the  party -^  which  had  to  be  done  one  at  s 
I  time  —  making  some  eighteen  round  trips.  It 
I  was,  consequently,  la'  e  in  the  m'ght  before  all  bad 
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SOI  ov«r«    In  fwlinmitig  tb«fr  haf§§§,  four  w«r» 

"  Th«  m«n  who  lo  r«a4fly  AMbted  In  fSmying 
th«  porty  AcroM  th«  river  turned  out  to  tje  among 
(t«  woriit  ehmjtf  hu*hwhiickerii  in  that  region. 

**ihw  wits  Iitndrick,  who  had  hung  and  shot  a 
num^mr  of  hprtl  man  In  Of  ark  and  Stona  Coun- 
ti«0|  M\n%tmn,  Another,  named  Hird,  waa  alao  a 
tioted  dewperadOf  heiiig  a  horse  thief  and  a  mur- 


deren  He  ami  his  gang  had  '  cleaned  out'  every 
InyaL  Aimily  on  liulland  Bwan  Creeks,  In  Tnney 
Countyi  Missouri,  utterly  depopulating  that  sec- 
titm  for  miles  around* 

^  **Oti  taking  leave  of  these  desperadoes  next 
morning,  the  Kindest  wishes  for  tne  success  of 
our  party  were  expressed.  A  list  of  rehol  leaders 
was  also  glven^  where  tlie  party  would  he  wel- 
eomed.  and  receive  assistance  in  their  Journey 
throughout  the  country. 

**  I'rooeedlng  three  miles  Ajrtlier,  up  popped  a 
picket  fi'om  the  side  of  the  road,  who,  orderii.g 
the  party  to  holt,  demanded  who  they  were  and 
their  destination.  The  ever-prompt  ICelluy  was 
sent  fbrward,  and,  after  a  brief  explanation,  made 
all  things  satisfactory  to  the  picket.  The  picket 
said  ho  was  iVom  Bt.  Louis,  and  wos  among  forty 
Dt'isonors  who  escaped  Arom  the  guard-house  at 
Bpringllold,  one  darV  and  rainy  night.  He  was 
iskeil  why  he  was  stationed  in  that  opt  of  the 
way  place,  and  replied  that  pickets  were  sta- 
lioneu  in  these  places  to  kill  the  *  Mountain  Feds,' 
ai  thuy  were  oullod,  who  wore  in  the  hahit  of 
Heeing  A*om  Arkansas  to  Missouri.  He  informed 
the  party  thot  ton  more  nlokets  were  concealed  in 
the  nruih.  His  credulity  was  so  (kr  overcome 
that  ho  gave  the  party  the  rebel  pass-woni.  It 
oonsiNtetl  in  whistling  throe  times  like  a  quail. 
Ho  siitd  by  making  that  noise  they  would  not  be 
ntolestotl  when  thoy  rau  ocross  any  of  their  men. 
If  any  one  was  seen  In  tlie  act  of  flriuff,  ho  said, 
iuit  whistle  the  signal  as  directed,  ana  the  fbre- 
looks  would  drop  instantly.  KoUoy  soon  became 
a  proflolont  in  making  the  desired  signal. 

••  The  bald  to]>s  of  the  hills  were  clothed  with 
a  light  vertlurt?,  s|urinklod  with  flowers.  They 
desoendod  (\t)m  the  hill  country  into  a  long  piece 
of  wooda.  The  last  picket  had  given  the  U>cality 
of  tha  pickota,  and  in  oixler  to  avoid  a  stroriglv 
|HMtod  |iickot  guartl  son^  Iburteen  n\iles  aheau, 
Iho  Uravellora  hM  a  council  and  resolved  to  .eave 
Uie  main  travelloil  rt>ad.  Dv  tlus  detour  thev  in- 
lN\dml  to  circumvent  the  (uiOiot  guant  On  leav- 
ing ^vt  main  road  they  (tot  among  thb  hilU  again, 
ami  aAer  travelling  a  wnole  day,  aaoeuding  and 
deecending  the  hula,  they  emerged  at  night  on 
the  r\¥id  and  found  they  had  advanced  but  ti\t 
aiiWa^ 

^  The  next  morning  the  hUnketa  were  tied  to 
tKe  aaildWa,  and  the  luurty,  mounting  their  horeea, 
4etenniiHHl  to  keep  the  road  aini  ruu  tite  ri«k  of 
aiwiMnleriiig  the  ^kketa.  When  thev  got  in 
%yht  <»f  the  latter,  luatesai  of  meeting  with  oppo- 
llthM^i  iW  cowafdbr  ptcketa  SKisuitcd  their  ateeda 
0*4  iMiNiipilalety  iM  to  Out^ton,  the  coanty 
«ialMim^C^miit^siilee«ttiiletiklai\C  The 
|UkMi|^rM4^  item  Ikal  tka  \GMOwi  an- 


rolled  mflhia  waa  oomtng  in  fbll  fisree.  They 
followed  the  terrified  pickets,  and  camped  within 
eight  miles  of  Carrolton,  nrocuring  a  few  eara  of 
com,  which  waa  parched  for  supper. 

"  In  order  to  aroid  the  rebel  oands,  who  were 
patrolling  the  country,  it  became  necessary,  much 
of  the  time,  to  travel  in  the  woods,  over  moun- 
tains, and  through  rocky  ravines,  away  from  the 
'settlements.'  ignorance  of  the  geography  of 
the  country  kept  the  party  so  long  on  tne  way 
that  their  si/tnty  supply  of  hard  tack  was  ex- 
hausted. H'^gs  and  cattle  were  plenty,  and  one 
of  the  port^,  i  Rocky  Mountain  hunter,  exorciced 
his  agiltty  in  .  assoinff  a  fiit  steer,  without  exposing 
their  position  by  a  soot 

**  The  Cobnel  one  day  came  up  to  a  cabin,  and 
Inquired  of  the  luttcn.ut  owner  if  he  had  any 
com  bread  to  sp^re.  *No,'  said  Butternut, 
*  don't  raise  mncr.  of  :iothin'  down  yere  ;  tlie 
orao's  po  r.'  Ci^jting  a  glance  over  into  a  omaU 
enclosure,  bjistJng  with  weeds,  the  Colonel 
thought,  he  discovered  something  resembling  on- 
ions. Inquiry  was  ncaie  of  the  man  if  he  had 
onions  to  spare,  ond  he  answered  he  *  reckoned 
not.'  Presently  Ms  barefooted  better-half,  who 
had  been  listening,  said,  *  Pap,  I  reckon  it's  In- 
juns he's  arter.'  '  0,'  said  Butternut,  '  if  it*s 
it\jun8  you're  arter,  I  'low  wo  kin  spare  you  a 
heap  on  'em.'  And  the  Colonel  returned  to  camp 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  '  Injuns '  to  regale 
his  half-famtHhed  command. 

**  Not  fur  from  Carrolton  wa&  found  one  Lewie, 
a  most  wicked^rebcl,  who,  with  an  *  oath '  and 
'  protection  papers '  in  his  pocket,  obtained  frcra 
Col6nol  Weir,  of  the  Tenth  Konsas,  boobted  thai 
he  had  all  along  made  it  his  business  to  hunt  and 
help  to  liang  and  rob  Union  men,  or  obliee  thrm 
to  tlee  f\om  the  country.  Under  the  idea  thut 
the  party  were  Southern  men,  he  piloted  them 
eight  miles  on  the  wi^y. 

**  On  the  top  of  Gaither  Mountain  were  inveral 
droves  of  horses  belonging  to  *.he  seceshreiiding 
on  Crooked  Creek.  Dome  of  the  party  were 
much  better  mounted  when  they  left  the  top  of 
tl\e^mountiin. 

**Arrivinff  at  Jasper,  !n  Newton  County,  the 
party  considered  themselves  safe,  as  thejoeopJe 
omong  tlte  mountains  are  mostly  loyal.  Cfaptain 
Vandcrpool,  of  the  First  Arkansas  infantry,  waa 
in  the  ne'ffhborhood,  with  a  number  of  armed 
recruits.  He  had  had  several  encounters  with 
the  rebels,  and  defeated  them  every  time.  It 
waa  judged  best  not  to  confine  recnuting  opera- 
tions to  one  neighborhood.  Accordingly  a  portion 
went  about  thirty  mile*  east,  in  Pope  County,  on 
the  border  of  Searcy^  and  Conway  Counties. 

**  An  expedition  was  planned  to  a  saltpetre  eaye 
in  Searcy  County,  which  waa  being  worked  by 
the  rebels,  who  manuf^tured  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  barrels  per  day.  The  ubiquitous  KcUey, 
at  the  head  of  twelve  men,  cautiously  approached 
the  cave,  surprised  and  eaptured  the  guard,  de^ 
atioyed  ail  the  machinery,  kettlea,  rata,  ar^«a, 
^,  pertaioing  to  the  woika,  and,  with  hb  piia- 
ooers  and  a  number  of  ev>tuied  honee,  retUBed 
wiUm  t  a  singfo  niafirrtruie  to  any  of  hie  paity 
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This  Bttle  adventnie  so  won  the  oonfidence  of  the 
mountaineert,  that  they  thought  there  wae  no 
•uoh  man  as  Kelley  and  the  Kansas  iayhawkers. 

*'  Volunteers  came  flocking  in  by  the  score,  and 
io  t9n  days  a  company  of  nmety-six  was  formed, 
wiih  William  Itmsbcars,  an  Arkansian,  as  Co|)- 
tam,  Kelley  as  First  Lieutenant,  and  Joseph  Brown 
as  Second  Lieutenant  Other  expeditions  were 
planned,  many  horses,  guns,  and  prisoners  taken, 
ond  much  property  recovered  which  had  been 
captured  from  Union  men. 

"  Word  finally  came  that  an  expedition  of 
three  hundred  rebels  was  coming  from  Dover, 
the  county  seat  of  Fojpe  County,  to  break  up 
Broshears'  company.  The  boys  retired  to  a  fa- 
vorable position  among  the  mountains,  and  for 
two  days  awaited  their  coming.  At  length  word 
was  ^brought  from  what  was  deemed  a  reliable 
source  that  the  rebels  bad  returned. 

*'  Captain  Brashears,  having  business  at  home, 
and  not  suspecting  danger,  with  only  four  men  in 
his  company,  was  proceeding  to  the  transaction 
of  his  business,  when  suddenly  he  fell  among  the 
entire  secesh  force.  They  chased  him  over  a 
mile,  wounding  him  several  times,  and  finally 
killing  him. 

«  One  of  Captain  Brashears*  companions  made 
his  escape,  another  was  killed,  and  two  others, 
brothers,  were  captured  and  hung,  after  enduring 
many  tortures  and  fiendish  barbarities,  dis^ace- 
ful  even  to  savage  Indians,  and  tod  repulsive  to 
be  related.  The  neighboring  women  were  not 
even  permitted  to  bury  their  dead  bodies  without 
Wing  threatened  and  insulted. 

"  Mention  has  already  been  made  that  Captain 
\  Anderpocl  was  recruiting  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jasper.  One  morning,  the  citizens  of  Jasper 
were  surprised  to  find  a  force  of  two  hundred 
rebels,  under  Coptains  Mitchell,  Love,  and  Sisel, 
in  tlieir  midst,  and  four  or  five  of  Vanderpool's 
recruits  were  captured.  The  Captain  was  m  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  but  his  men  were  scat- 
tered, and  it  was  impossible  immediately  to  col- 
lect them.  Eighteen,  however,  were  near  at 
hand ;  with  this  handful,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  them.  Approaching  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  and  covering  the  men  behind  rocks,  fences, 
and  trees,  a  hot  and  destructive  fire  was  poured 
upon  the  enemy,  and  they  were  glad  to  seek  the 
cover  of  the  neighboring  hills.  But  Vanderpool's 
men  beginning  to  collect,  a  retreat  was  ordered. 
At  the  crossing  of  Hudson  Creek,  our  boys  gave 
tliem  a  few  more  rounds,  scatterinff  them  in  every 
direction,  and  leaving  their  dead  behind.  Our 
party  met  with  no  loss,  except  the  prisoners  cap- 
tured early  in  the  morning. 

"  An  expedition  was  planned  to  make  a  raid  in 
^  the  direction  of  Cbrksville  and  the  Arkansas 
River,  and  about  sixty  men  were  collected  for  the 
enterprise.  Two  of  Bennett's  recruiting  officers 
resided  south  of  the  Arkansas,  and  aimed  to  get 
In  their  own  neighborhoods,  where  their  chances 
r«;r  recruiting  were  more^flattering.  In  this  scout, 
V  indnrpool  promised  to  aid  them  to  the  river, 
and  accordingly  all  who  had  not  already  gone 
to  Pope  County  joined  the  expedition*     After 


scouting  two  days  amons  the  mounlaini  and 
deep  valleys,  which  had  altemately  been  devas- 
tated by  the  rebels  U7d  'Mountain  Feds,'  and 
where  nothing  but  t:«e  most  abject  poverty  and 
wretchedness  existed,  our  party  s^moL  the  valley 
of  Mulberry  Creek,  in  Johnson  County,  which 
had  not  been  visited  by  a  military  force  since  the 
war.  Large  fields  of  co7n  and  plenty  abounded 
on  every  side.  ILc  ;nhabitant8  were  mostly  of 
the  rebel  persuailon.  No  armed  force  was  met 
with.  A  humber  of  Jiorses,  a  few  suns  and  am- 
munition, were  captupid,  and  also  four  prisonerSi 
A  large  force  preve  ited  them  from  going  to 
Clarksville.  The  two  recruiting  officers  crossed 
the  river,  but  nothi:ig  has  been  heard  from  them 
since. 

"  The  acquaintoncewas  formed  of  Captain  Sam* 
uel  Farmer,  who  resides  near  the  head  or  Mulberry 
Creek.  Some  of  the  party  had  been  but  a  few 
minutes  at  bis  house,  when  some  of  his  smaller 
children  went  to  his  hiding-place  in  the  woods, 
and  informed  him  that  a  party  of  Federals  wai 
at  the  house.  The  Captain  soon  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  with  tears  of  joy  bode  Ulem  wel- 
come, saying  that  anything  he  had  was  free. 
Such  demonstrations  of  friendship  deterred  the 
boys  from  meddling  with  even  his  bees,  and  the 
old  fellow  hod  to  take  the  lead  in  opening  two 
of  his  best  hives  of  honey  for  the  boys.  Com 
bread  and  bacon  were  served  liberally,  and  fof 
the  first  time  since  the  scout  the  boys  got  enough 
to  eat 

'*  The  Captain  said  he  was  an  early  settler  tn  Ar- 
kansas, and  for  many  years  hod  represented  John* 
son  County  in  the  State  Senate.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  secession  troubles,  he  had  taken 
an  open  stand  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  in  the 
elections  preliminary  to  the  Convention,  had 
steadily  voted  against  secession.  By  the  action 
of  the  Convention  (not  the  people^,  the  State 
finally  drifted  with  the  Southern  tiae.  Military 
companies  were  everywhere  raised  for  the  South, 
and,  quite  early,  one  in  Mr.  Farmer's  own  neigh- 
borhood. He  had  served  in  the  Mexican  and 
Florida  wars,  and  more  recently  in  the  Indian 
war  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  his  military 
experience  and  qualities  were  well  knowh. .  At 
once,  every  device  which  rebel  ingenuity  could 
invent  was  brought  to  bear  to  force  him  into  the 
service.  Flattery,  threats,  promises  of  high  po- 
sitions, and  the  personal  influence  of  Governor 
Rector,  in  a  measure  overcame  his  scruples,  and 
he  was  made  Major  of  liill's  Fifteenth  Arkansas 
regiment  The  work  of  drilling  and  preparing 
the  regiment  for  duty  devolved  entirely  upon 
him. 

<*  During  Price's  occupation  of  Springfield,  is 
the  winter  of  1861-2,  his  regiment  was  stationed 
at  Elm  Springs,  under  McCulloch.  *  Price's  rapid 
retreat  before  General  Curtis  called  for  help  from 
McCulloch,  and  he  with  other  forces  met  the  re- 
treating Missourian  at  Sugar  Creek,  where  a  stand 
was  resolved  upon.  All  remember  the  result  of 
that  skirmich,  in  which  tl'je  Federal  cavalry,  under 
Carr,  Fllis,  and  Boweii,  charged  so  vigorously 
among  the  rebel  horse,  foot,  and  artilleiy  u  te 
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Mgaiu  set  them  in  a  headlong  flight  The  impet- 
uous charge  of  the  Federal  squadron  of  cavalry 
tn  a  measure  removed  from  Farmer's  eyes  the 
•caks  vhich  Lexington,  Wilson  Creek,  and  Bull 
Rim  had  placed  over  them.  He  saw  that  the  arm 
of  the  national  govenmient  was  not  yet  palsied, 
but  was  capable  of  dealing  to  traitors  powerful 
blows.  At  Cross  Hollows,  Price,  who  outranked 
McCuUoch,  determined  to  make  a  stand.  To  this 
the  latter  was  opposed,  and  so  serious  was  the 
quarrel,  between  the.  two  leadem  that  a  council  of 
war  was  called  the  settle  tlie  difficulties  and  adopt 
a  policy. 

"  Farmer  was  the  only  one  of  that  councL  who 
tided  with  McCuUpch.  He  admitted  the  strength 
,  of  the  position,  provided  Curtis  was  foolish  enough 
to  attack  in  front,  but  stated  that  the  toi)ography 
of  the  country  was  such  that  their  position  could 
be  easily  turned,  and  predicted  that  the  next  thing 
the  Federals  would  be  on  their  (the  rebels')  flank. 
Sure  enough,  the  next  day  Sigel  was  at  Osage 
Springs,  threatening  Price's  flank  and  rear ;  and 
nothing  was  left  for  them  to  do  but  resume  the 
skedaddle  to  the  Boston  Mountains,  where  Mc- 
CuUoch wished  to  remain  and  receive  Curtis'  at- 
tack. But  here  Van  Dom  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand, which  soon  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge.  At  tliis  battle  Colonel  Hill  and  his  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel early  ran  away  from  the  fight,  tak- 
tng  a  small  part  of  the  regiment  with  them.  But 
Minor  Farmer  kept  the  remainder  in  their  places, 
and  was  drawn  up  in  line  but  a  few  rods  from  the 
field, and  but  a  fewpaces  from  where  Ben  McCul- 
ioch  was  killed.  He  was  the  fiist  man  to  aid  him 
after  he  was  shot. 

"About  ten  minutes  before  McCulloch  fell, 
they  were  together  reconnoitring  the  Federal  posi- 
tion. The  Thirty-sixth  Illinob  foimed  in  line  for 
a  charge ;  and  when  the  breeze  unfolded  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  view,  Major  Fanner's  old  love  for 
(he  flag  returned,  and  turning  to  McCulloch,  he 
•aid  that  *  this  was  the  lust  oattle  and  the  last 
time  he  should  ever  raise  his  hand  against  that 
flag.'  The  scene,  and  such  surrounding  cucum- 
ttances,  in  the  midst  of  the  thunders  of  a  great 
battle,  an  expression  from  one  he  highly  esteemed, 
afiectcd  even  McCulloch,  and  he  asserted  that  it 
was  a  trying  ordeal  for  him  to  fight  against  that 
once-honored  flag.  He  was  among  the  last  to 
leave  the  field  at  Elk^-^m,  at  the  rebels'  final 
retreat. 

•<  Farmer,  shortly  after,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, which,  after  many  delays,  was  granted,  and 
he  returned  to  his  home.  Shortly  after  the  con- 
script law  was  put  in  force,  and  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  his  ndgnborhood  he  denounced  the  meas- 
ure with  all  his  powers.  Though  not  daring 
oi)enly  to  avow  himself  a  Union  man,  yet  he  pre- 
dtcteu  tlmt  such  arbiti'ai7  measures  would  soon 
drive  the  peo|)le  of  Arkanxas  to  rebel  against  the 
rebellion.  lie  compared  the  helpless  condition 
ijit  Arkansas,  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  to  the 
'  rallcy  of  dry  bones  i  and  his  conviction  that  a 
wind  would  blow  from  the  North,  and  that  bone 
would  seek  its  bone,  and  the  whole  become  a  liv- 
ing ittaas.'    Hoir  truly  hat  this  eonso  to  pasa  in 


the  present  uprising  of  the  people  of  Arkansas, 
and  the  development  of  a  Union  sentiment  there  1 
'  Bone  is  seeking  its  bone '  all  over  the  South. 

'*  Three  of  his  sons  came  within  reach  of  tin 
conscription  act,  and  to  avoid  it  thev  souf'ht 
safety  among  the  nei<;hboring  crags  of  the  nioun* 
tains  and  woods.  They  were  hunted  like  wolves, 
and  one  of  them  shot  down  by  the  rebel  home 
guard ;  >and  though  this  occurrence  was  near  a 
year  ago,  he  wa^  still  almost  helpless  iTrom  the 
effect  of  the  shot.  The  father  an  i  sons,  however, 
by  hiding  in  the  woods,  hud  thus  far  escaped  the 
provisions  ot  the  act,  and  nailed  us  as  his  dearest 
friends  and  benefactors.  He  stated  that  there 
were  a  large  number  in  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains who  were  hunted  the  same  as  he. 

*'  The  Captain  was  advised  to  form  a  company, 
and  join  the  Federal  army,  and  that,  if  he  ever 
expected  Arkansas  to  be  free,  and  restored  to  the 
Union,  he  must  help  to  do  it  He  could  not  ex- 
pect others  to  do  that  which  more  intimately 
concerned  him.  Said  he, '  Will  the  Federals  re- 
ceive me  after  the  part  I  have  taken  against  them  ? ' 
Having  been  satisfied  in  regard  to  tliis,  he  avowed 
his  intention  to  immediately  raise  a  company. 
He  was  given  the  necessary  instructions,  and 
when  next  heard  from,  the  company  numbered 
over  sixty,  with  himself  as  captain,  with  others 
equally  as  loyal,  as  lieutenants.  When  last  heard 
from,  his  company  numbered  one  hundred  and 
three  men. 

'*  Nearly  every  day  after  the  formation  of  bii 
company,  expeditions  were  planned  and  executed 
against  the  secessionists  for  arms,  ammuniticu. 
and  horses,  for  his  men.  At  one  time  a  few  o^ 
his  boys  entered  Clarksnlle,  captured  a  rifle  from 
one  Basham,  which  cost  one  nundred  and  fif  y 
dollars ;  also  a  horse,  valued  at  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  Basham  was  a  noted  secessionist,  and 
had  been  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State. 
On  another  occasion.  Lieutenant  Middleton,  with 
but  one  companion,  came  suddenly  upon  a  Cap- 
tain Birch  and  three  soldiers,  and  demanded  their ' 
surrender.  Birch,  in  reply,  ordered  Middleton  to 
surrender.  Both  paities  prepared  for  a  fight,  but 
after  a  long  parley.  Birch  and  his  men  surren-^ 
dered.  Captain  Birch  was  armed  with  a  splendid 
Shar|)'s  cavalry  rifle,  and  all  were  mounted  on 
good  horses.  Middleton  would  scarcely  take 
a  thousand  dollars  for  his  rifle. 

'*  One  day  Captain  Farmer  was  alone  at  a  black- 
smith's shop,  jotting  his  horse  shod  for  the  jour- 
ney, and  not  dreaming  of  rebels  in  manv  miles 
of  him.  He  heard  a  rustling  in  a  neighboring 
cornfield,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it,  until  sud- 
denly he  was  nred  on  by  forty  men.  The  bullets 
cut  his  clothes,  and  tore  up  the  gravel  all  around 
him,  but  he  was  not  hurt.  He  dashed  into  a 
neighboring  thicket,  losing  his  hat  in  his  flight 
Shots  were  poured  after  him,  and  a  number  of 
rebels  pursued,  among  whom  was  Captain  Birch, 
whom  he  had  kindly  treated,  and  released  but  a  few 
days  before,  after  promising  upon  honor  not  to 
molest  the  Union  people  a^ain.  Captain  Farmer 
had  a  rifle  and  a  pistol  with  Llm.  out  the  rifle 
miffed  firci  but  wita  rJt  piatol  !m  acratihed  the 
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Cftptain  in  the  fiuse,  and  cat  his  e&r  nearly  free 
from  his  head. 

**  Of  course,  the  forty  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  for- 
eettiiig  eyen  to  take  off  the  Captain's  horse. 
They  rejoined  the  other  portion  of  their  band, 
consisting,  in  all,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  roen. 
The  Captain  soon  met  seven  of  his  boys,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  While  be  went  to  collect  the 
remainder,  the  seven  secreted  themselves  in  a 
cornfield,  and  fired  into  the  whole  secesh  crowd 
as  they  passed  along,  killing  two  and  wounding 
one.  Tue  secesh  prepared  to  make  a  charge  into 
the  com,  but  anotncr  round  from  their  hidden  foe 
put  the  whole  crowd  to  flight,  leaving  five  dead 
and  two  wounded  in  the  road,  fhe  seven, 
among  whom  were  two  of  Farmer's  sons,  chased 
the  TcbeU  to  Clarksville. 

**  The  mountainous  districts  of  Arkansas  arc  its 
loyal  portions.  Particularlv  is  this  so  in  the  Bos- 
ton range,  which  extends  from  near  Batesville  to 
an  unlimited  distance  westward.  Its  gorges,  caves, 
and  tliickets  form  a  safe  retreat  from  danger,  and 
swarm  with  loyal  men,  objects  of  rebel  cruelty  and 
persecution. 

"  To  cross  these  mountain  ranges,  or  ascend  tlie 
isolated  peaks,  is  a  most  laborious  undertaking. 
With  difiiculty  one  clambers  up  the  steep  sides, 
while  a  loose  rock  occasionally  tumbles  with  a 
crash  into  a  chasm  below.  The  summits  are  often 
surrounded  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  with 
only  an  occasioniu  opening  up  the  natural  steps 
by  which  they  are  attained. 

"  From  these  commanding  eminences  is  had  the 
most  singular  and  romantic  view  which  imagina- 
tion can  paint.  To  some  this  rough  scenery 
fvould  be  encliantingly  sublime.  On  either  side 
uf  narrow  valleys,  mountains  piled  up  almost  to 
the  clouds,  exhibiting  a  variegated  view  of  hucre 
rocks,  crags,  caverns,  and  peaks,  and  the  whole 
covered  by  a  thick,  almost  impenetiable  wilder- 
ness. 

"  These  are  the  fortresses  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers, from  which  they  bid  defiance  to  the  sur- 
rounding rebel  hordes,  and  often  sweep  down 
upon  them  like  an  eagle  on  its  prey. 

"  Nearly  every  crag  and  ravine  among  the  Bos- 
ton Mountains  have  echoed  the  slmrp  crack  of 
the  riile,  uned  in  deadly  conflict  between  the  con- 
tending factions  which  divide  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas. The  mountains  are  the  fortresses  of  the 
Union  men,  and  woe  be  to  the  rebel  who  shows 
himself  in  these  haunts.  The  Union  man  who 
ventures  into  the  surrounding  country  is  caught 
and  hung  to  the  first  limb.  A  rebel  raid  was 
made  up  the  valley  of  Hudson's  Creek  '  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  out  Vanderpool  and  his  cursed 
r  eos,'  under  the  command  of  Love  and  Sisel.  As 
they  proceeded  up  the  valley,  two  or  three  unsus- 
pecting Federal  recruits  were  caught  and  hung. 

"  But  Vanderpool  was  not  idle.  Hastily  collect- 
ing about  sixty  or  seventy  of  his  men,  he  made  an 
attack  on  Uiem  at  Huston's.  The  rapid  fire  of 
ihe  huntsmen's  riiles  resounded  among  the  moun- 
lains,  and  both  parties  fought  with  the  determina- 
tion to  conquer  or  die.  But  our  men  found  them- 
selves l«twcen  two  firos  from  the  bam  and  house. 


and  being  largely  outnimibered«  winie  obliged  to 
fall  back.  But  Lieutenant  Cross  was  determined 
not  to  give  up  the  uneoual  contest,  and  collecting 
a  few  brave  spirits,  charged  almost  among  ths 
enemy.  He  paid  'X  r  his  temerity  with  hit  life^ 
for  he  'e'.!  pierced  with  n  icore  of  balls,  llie  tur- 
vivotft  flea ;  but  ,io  opportunity  «*as  lost  to  now 
and  then  drop  a  •■■  ray  shot  among  the  rebels,  un- 
til their  situation  tiecame  so  daogurous  that  they 
retreated  into  CtiroL  county,  burying  eight  of 
their  dead  in  a  field  adjoining  the  house,  and  car- 
rying off  a  ^ai-ge  number  of  woundecL 

"Our  .ci^s  was  rr.9  killed  and  four  slightly 
wounded.  But  bv  '.ne  death  of  Lieutenant  Cross 
the  mountaineers  lest  their  bravest  and  best  friend. 
He  knew  no  fear,  and  hii  only  fault  was  rashness. 
None  had  such  infiucnce  over  the  men  to  pievent 
them  from  the  same  excesses  as  the  rebels,  as  he. 
After  his  death  Vanderpool's  recruits  lost  much 
of  the  discipline  which  the  Lieutenant  had  en- 
forced. His  death  added  another  to  the  large  list 
of  widows  and  orphans  who  can  trace  their  be- 
reavement directly  to  this  cruel,  heartless  war. 

"  Mrs.  Cross  came  with  the  recruiting  party  to 
Sprinfjficld,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  pay 
due  htui  for  many  montlis*  faithful  services  i  out 
met  with  little  success.  Many  of  the  heartless 
officers  who  have  the  management  of  much  of 
the  army  business,  can,  and  often  do,  manage  to 
strip  the  ignorant,  but  deserving,  Arkansas  widriw 
or  soldier  of  all  or  much  of  their  hard  earnings  — 
oftentimes  costing  blood  and  life. 

"  About  the  1st  of  July,  it  was  determined, 
with  the  recruits  on  hand,  to  fight  their  wav  mtt, 
if  necessary,  to  the  Federal  lines  i  and  all  were 
ordered  to  rendezvous  on  Hudson's  Creek,  about 
four  miles  above  Jasper.  But  a  bareheaded  fe« 
male  express  rider,  mounted  on  a  bare-backed 
horse,  reeking  with  sweat,  announced  that  Sisel, 
with  a  hundred  men,  was  on  Big  Creek,  eight  miles 
distant,  committing  depredations  on  the  Union 
inhabitants.  About  one  hundred  of  our  men 
were  mounted  an'I  off  in  an  instant.  It  was 
thought  best  to  go  over  the  mountain,  to  the 
bead  of  the  creek,  and  then  down  it  and  meet 
him,  as  he  was  reported  to  be  moving  up  the 
stream.  This  rcouired  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles ; 
and  when  we  reached  the  settlement  on  Big  Creek, 
we  found  the  bird  had  fiown,  retrocinfj;  his  course 
down  the  creek.  We  followed  on  until  midnight; 
when  horses  and  men  were  completely  worn  down. 
Thev  had  travelled  fortv  miles  since  two  o'clock. 

'*  They  finally  struck  the  Buffalo  Creek,  or  River, 
and  camped  on  the  farm  of  dne  Jackey  Adair. 
', Uncle  Jackey'  was  an  old  man,  was  quite 
wealthy,  and  a  most  bitter  rebeL  His  hogs  and 
corn-cribs  paid  the  penalty  of  this ;  and,  during 
the  two  days  at  his  place,  man  or  beast  lacked 
not  for  something  to  eat  Here  Mr.  Bennett  had 
a  severe  attack  or  the  pleurisy.  It  became  neces- 
sary for  the  men  to  go  to  other  portions  of  tly 
State,  and  he  was  left  wiUi  '  Uncle  Jackey,'  whi5 
was  informed  that  his  life  wc  jld  pav  the  forfeit  fet 
any  harm  which  b>ifell  his  pa  i(>nt.  The  old  gentle 
man  promised  to  do  the  best  he  f^ould. 

"  Before  dayl.gb .  the  pvrjuit  sas  reiumed,  and 
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At  tunrite  the  spot  wm  reached  where  Siael  had 
eamped  during  the  night  Of  course  he  was 
gone,  and  out  of  reach.  The  jaded  steeds  were 
civned  in  another  direction,  to  Shinn's  tanyard, 
to  get  something  for  man  and  horse  to  eat.  Here 
were  caught  two  persons,  who  said  Sisel  did  net 
leave  his  camp  tor  the  night  until  early  sunn^e. 
Had  it  been  known  they  were  so  close  upon  him, 
there  would  have  been  either  a  fight  or  a  foot- 
race.   It  was  now  too  late. 

**  The  next  morning,  before  daylight,  the  house 
was  surrounded  bv  bisers  whole  gang,  and  the 
old  man  was  rudely  asked  in  what  room  Mr.  B. 
waa.  Never  did  man  plead  for  another  as  *  Uncle 
Jackey '  pleaded  for  his  patient.  He  knew  he 
would  be  killed  if  he  was  found,  and  being  a  per- 
sonal fi-iend  of  Sisel,  he  finally  persuaded  him  to 
leave.  They  did  not  even  take  the  rifle  or  revolver. 
In  the  mean  time,  Vanderpool  had  heard  of  SisePs 
movements,  and  early  in  the  morning  was  back 
at  'Uncle  Jackey's.'  The  way  that  the  rebels 
had  gone  being  pointed  out,  a  reconnoitring  party 
was  sent  out,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Fesperman, 
a  man  as  brave  and  rash  as  Lieutenant  Cross. 
They  had  followed  the  rebel  trail  about  a  mile  in 
the  woods,  when,  firom  an  ambush,  they  were  fired 
upon,  and  Lieutenant  Fesperman  and  another 
were  dangerously  wounded.  The  remainder  fled 
in  confusion. 

**  The  rebels  came  from  their  covert  and  shot 
Fesperman,  wounded  as  he  was,  through  the 
heaa,  killing  him  instantly.  Vanderpool  soon 
came  up,  and  the  rebels  fled,  llie  burial  of  Fes- 
peiman,  and  the  care  of  the  wounded  man,  occu- 
pied them  until  afti^rnoon.  After  this,  the  rebels 
made  no  more  raivis  among  the  mountains,  ond 
were  much  afraid  of  the  *  Mountain  Feds,'  even  at 
their  places  of  resort.  It  was  believed  that  our 
own  and  Vanderpoors  men  numbered  eight  hun- 
dred, and  that  we  had  a  natural  fort  in  the  moun- 
tains from  which  no  force  could  drive  us. 

'*  On  their  return  to  the  Federal  line^,  the  party 
were  not  molested  until  after  passing  liuntsviile. 
Guerrillas  had  threatened  to  fire  upon  them  from 
every  point ;  but  stronff  flanking  parties  on  either 
side  prevented  this,  and  the  only  loss  from  them 
was  one  horse,  while  several  regular  soldiers  and 
a  few  guerrillas  were  captured. 

**  At  FayetteviUe  was  found  a  small  party  of 
Federal  soldiers,  about  fifty  in  number,  mostly 
convalescents  from  the  hospitals,  on  their  way  to 
their  commands,  with  a  number  of  recruiting 
officers  for  Phelps'  Second  Arkansas  cavalry. 
Our  party  numbered  about  four  hundred,  and 
the  column  had  not  all  entered  the  town  when  a 
sharp  firing  was  heard  in  the  western  suburbs, 
which  was  ascertained  to  be  an  attack  of  In- 
graham,  a  guerrilla  Captain,  upon  the  pickets, 
nho,  after  exchanging  a  few  shots,  were  driven 
In.  Ileceiving  orders  to  conduct  the  unarmed 
men  (which  included  near  half  our  number)  to  a 
place  of  safety,  Mr.  Bennett  directed  tliem  to 
march  out  upon  the  telegraph  road,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cassville,  until  out  of  danger,  llie  firing 
coming  nearer  towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  a 
sort  of  panic  seised  VanderpooPf  men,  and  they 


hastily  retreated  to  the  eaatem  portion/  of  the 
town.  By  the  ox  ei*.  ions  of  Vanderpool  and  a 
few  others,  a  stand  was  here  made,  but  the  lebd 
shots  scon  bega*^  to  whistle  around  them,  and 
our  mountain'' ers  igain  '.ook  tr  flight.  The  olU- 
cers  in  chargt .  cf  the  letachn!9:it  ( f  regular  so!* 
diers  were  scuewhat  under  the  iriluence  cf 
liquor,  and  they,  to,  partic'pated  ii  the  panic 
and  flight,  Ji  confusi-jn,  up  ine  telegraph  road. 
Lieutenant  Kelley  bad  lommand  of  the  rear 
guard  of  our  cobimn,  but  so  rapid  had  been  Van- 
derpool's  flight  froiL  the  town  as  to  leave  him 
alone  with  a  SLiall  detachm  int  of  his  company. 
He,  too,  fell  bask  en  the  telegraph  road. 

'*  By  the  exertio?is  cf  Captain  Farmer,  Kelley» 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  3ne  or  two  of  the  officers  m 
charge  of  the  ccnvah  scents,  the  flight  was 
stopped,  order  soon  restored,  and  Kelley  prepared 
to  make  a  charge  upon  the  rebels,  who  now  had 
entire  possession  of  the  town.  Hastily  collecting 
about  twenty  men,  he  bore  down  upon  the  rebel 
flank  just  as  the  lost  shots  were  being  exchanged 
with  Vanderpool  The  rebels,  thinking  jLhis  to  be 
a  Federal  rccnforcement,  designed  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  fired  one  volley,  and  then  hastily  fled, 
thus  presenting  the  novel  si)ectacle  of  two  con- 
tending parties  fieeing  from  each  other.  Lieu- 
tenant Kelley  was  severely  wounded  by  the  last 
fire  of  the  rebels,  a  rifle  shot  entering  above  th« 
knee,  and  coming  out  of  his  back,  which  pre'- 
vented  his  pursuing  the  flying  rebels. 

"They  left  three  of  their  number  dead,  sM 
seven  so  seriously  wounded  as  to  be  left  bebinU- 
Others  of  their  number,  less  dangei  ously  wound- 
ed, made  their  escape.  Our  loss  was  but  two 
wounded,  including  Lieutenant  Kelley.  In  num- 
bers, the  rebels  were  only  about  eighty,  while  our 
armed  force  was  at  least  near  three  hundred.  Had 
the  rebels  known  our  strength,  they  would  not 
have  made  the  attack.  They  supposed  there 
were  none  to  contend  with  but  the  small  party  of 
convalescents  ard  recruiting  officers,  who  en- 
tered the  town  the  evening  before. 

"  'llie  fight  folic  wing  i  o  c.osely  upon  our  enter* 
ing  the  town,  and  there  being  no  difference  be- 
tween the  dress  of  the  *  Mountain  Feds '  and  the 
rebels,  led  the  former  to  suppose  the  whole  was 
a  rebel  scheme  to  capture  them.  Hence  their 
rapid  flight  up  the  telegraph  road.  But  KeMey'a 
daring  charge  undeceived  them,  and  they  were 
no  longer  afraid  of  us.  About  sixty  of  our  own 
and  Vanderpool's  recruits  were  so  frightened  as 
not  to  stop  their  flight  until  they  reached  Cass- 
ville. Vanderpool,  with  the  remainder,  after 
about  three  hours,  came  back  to  the  town.  It 
was  resolved  to  hold  the  place  for  a  time  at 
least,  and  if  the  rebels  wished  to  attack  us  again, 
to  retrieve  what  had  been  lost  in  the  flrst  en- 
counter. 

'*  The  country  around  FayetteviUe  had  been 
made  desolate  by  bcth  armies,  which  had  alter 
natcly  occupied  it.  There  was  but  one  small 
field  of  corn  for  many  miles  from  town,  and  it 
was  difficult  subsisting  the  horses.  Bushwhack- 
ers sw  irmed  around,  firing  upon  and  ar.noying 
the  Federal  foraging  and  kc.  Jtuig  paitiea.    In  a 
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few  days,  Ca /tains  Robb  aoJl  Worthington,  with 
two  componie*  of  the  First  Arkansas  cavalry, 
corae  down  from  Cassville.  Not  having  orders 
ti  hold  the  place,  it  was  determined  to  abandon 
il,  after  retaining  possession  onl^  a  week. 

**  Capliuu  Vandcrpool,  with  his  recruits  for  the 
First  infontnr,  and  the  conyalescents,  about  one 
hardred  and  seventy-five,  wont  to  his  regiment 
at  Furt  Gibson,  while  Captains  Robb  and  Wor- 
thington,  with  the  recruits  and  a  large  number 
of  citizens,  who  were  moving  north,  took  the 
telc^nph  road  for  Cassville. 

"While  Mr.  Bennett  was  at  FayettevUle,  hav- 
ing somb  leisure,  he  wrote  the  details  of  his  trip 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  which  he  read  to  Lieutenant 
Kelley,  at  liis  solicitation,  while  the  Lieutenant 
was  lying  sicX  in  bed.  A  native  Arkansian,  who 
was  an  attentive  listener  to  the  narrative,  broke  out : 

**  *  Major,  you  must  have  been  to  school  a  right 
smart.' 

**  The  unsophisticated  native  was  informed  that, 
like  all  the  people  of  the  North,  he  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  some  schooling. 

"  •  Wall,  you  know  a  heap.  That  letter  to  your 
wifr  reads  lust  like  a  book.' 

*'  It  was  late  in  the  day  before  the  march  north- 
waid  was  resumed.  Ten  miles  were  made  the 
first  day.  The  next  morning  Captain  Robb's 
and  Lieutenant  Kelley's  companies  (now  under 
Captain  Farmer,)  numbering  near  one  hundred 
men,  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Elm  Spring 
road,  and  endeavor  to  catch  some  bushwhackers, 
«rho,  it  was  reported,  infested  it,  and  join  the 
niin  r  ommnnd  at  Cross  Hollows. 

"At  the  same  time.  Lieutenant Odlin,  with  forty 
men,  were  sent  to  the  rear  of  a  mountain  on  the 
right  of  the  road  in  search  of  guerrillas,  this  being 
a  favorite  haunt  of  theirs.  Captain  Worthing- 
ton  with  the  remainder,  now  reduced  to  about 
fifty  armed  men,  and  all  our  unarmed  rabble  and 
women  and  children,  proceeded  up  the  telegraph 
road.  ITiey  had  proceeded  but  two  or  three 
miles  when  a  heavy  volley  was  poured  upon  them 
from  the  brush.  The  unarmed  crowa  fled  in 
every  direction,  but  Captain  Worthington,  with 
his  men,  for  a  few  minutes  bravely  held  the 
ground  and  returned  the  enemy's  fire.  But  the 
Captain  being  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of 
horses  and  men  being  killed  and  wounded,  they, 
too,  finalljT  retreated.  * 

"  Captain  Robb's  command  was  nearly  four 
miles  away  when  the  firing  commenced.  'To  the 
tescue,  boys,'  was  his  brief  order ;  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's party  went  flying  through  the  woods  in  the 
direction  of  the  firing.  The  rebels  were  prepar- 
uig  to  charge  upon  the  train  and  capture  the 
fugitives,  when  Captain  Robb  appeared  in  sight. 
The  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and 
the  immense  cloud  of  dust  we  raised,  led  the 
enemy  to  suppose  the  party  were  a  large  and  un- 
kjoked-for  reeuforoement  coming  from  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  they  fled  precipitately  to  the 
Moods. 

"  It  was  ascertained  that  the  rebels  numbered 
f<mi  hundred,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hunter. 
Captain  Odlin  encountered  them  in  their  retreat, 


and  with  his  thirty  charged  amonff  them,  kiDing 
a  few ;  but  seeing  their  overwhelming  numbers 
pouring  around  him,  he  prudently  retreated  with 
the  loss  of  one  prisoner.  In  tms  fi<*ht  we  1ok( 
three  killed  and  qu;l^  an.imbei  wounded,  besides 
a  number  that  were  nisnit,;,  that  we  oould  not 
ascertain  what  had  become  of  them.  Twelve 
dead  horses  !>elcngii.g  to  our  men  were  counted. 
This  was  considered  a  lefeat  for  the  Federals.  In 
fact,  our  men  were  so  separatea  that  yiotory  was 
impossible. 

*'  The  most  disgraceful  part  c  f  the  whole  affair 
was  the  leaving  of  oar  dead  unburied,  and  three 
of  the  wounded  behind.  The  only  excuse  tor 
this  was,  that  the  enemy  was  expected  to  either 
renew  the  attack  there,  or  make  s  circuit  around 
and  attack  the  party  at  Cross  Hollows,  and  it  was 
necessary  to.  proceed  as  fast  as  possible.  We 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  battle-field,  and 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  excuse  for  this  negli- 
gence on  our  part  Camped  that  night  in  Ctms- 
Timbers  Hollow,  but  a  few  miles  from  Kef  tsvilley 
being  molested  no  more  on  the  march.'' 


THE  STARS  ANQ  STRIFES. 

BT  JAMS8  T.  FIELDS. 

IUllt  round  the  flag,  boys— 
Give  it  to  the  breese  1 

That's  the  banner  we  love 
On  the  land  and 


Brave  hearts  are  under  it ; 

Let  the  traiiort  brag; 
Gallant  lads,  fire  away  I 

And  fight  for  the  flag. 

Their  flag  is  but  a  rag,  —• 

Ours  is  the  true  one ; 
Up  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  t 

Down  with  the  new  one  I 

Let  our  colors  fly,  boys — 
Guard  them  day  and  night ; 

For  victory  is  liberty. 
And  God  will  bless  the  right. 


A  Hospital  Incident. — A  brother  flrom  the 
Christian  Commission,  while  going  the  rounds 
among  the  wounded,  approached  the  bed  of  ■ 
soldier  sufiering  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  \»g, 

"  Ah,  my  dear  brother,  war  is  a  dreadful  thing, 
said  the  preacher. 

*'  If  you  had  mv  le^,  you'd  think  so  {  but  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  kilhng'a  few  of  them  d — d  rebe.s 
before  they  knocked  me  down,"  said  the  soldiei, 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  reficls 
are  not  our  only  enemy.  Satan  is  our  greatest 
enemv  —  he  is  the  enemy  of  our  souls,"  said  the 
preacher. 

"  Satan  is  a  pretty  hod  fellow,  but  he  can't  ^'vs 
us  worse  than  we  got  at  Chickamauga,"  replied 
the  soldier,  writhing  under  the  pain  of  his  wound. 

"We  must  pray  for  ojr  souls^  salratiou, 
brother." 

"  No,  111  pray  for  my  leg's  solvation  fiKst„  till 
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I  gft  Anoth«r  enek  at  thrai  houndi^^  pointing  to 
Ixmkcmt  MounUin,  ''  and  then  111  pray  for  my 
gmV*  aaid  U«a  aoldler. 

1  lia  Yiraacher  Ustl,  oonYlnced  ihat  the 
I  \iopti$M  ona.  


caae  waa 


A  Bunarm/TB  Wanted.  — Cbiaf  Engineer 
Daan,  of  the  Are  department,  called  at  the  office 
where  I  make  shoes  for  a  livings  and  handed  me 
a  big  white  envelope,  notifying  me  that  I  was 
draned,  and  must  report  myself  for  examination 
at  Lawrence  on  the  18th  day  of  August. 

Now  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
give  his  life,  if  need  !>e,  for  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try I  so,  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  18th,  I  put 
on  a  cltfan  shirt  and  mv  Simdav  clothes,  and  started 
for  Lawrence,  to  s»e  if  1  could  get  exempted. 

Lawrence,  aa  uU  know,  Is  situated  on  the  Mer- 
rimao  Ulver,  and  its  principal  productions  are 
mud,  dust,  and  factory  girls.  1  he  city  proper, 
at  least  thi^t  part  I  saw,  couiisted  of  a  Ions,  nar- 
row entry,  un  one  flight  of  stairs,  adornea  over- 
head witn  a  r^oscolng  of  gas  motors]  and  carpeted 
with  worn-out  tohooco  quids,  and  furnished  with 
one  chair,  two  settees,  and  as  manv  huge,  square 
packing  oases,  marked  **Q.  M.  l5."  Scattered 
arounuthis  palatial  entrance-hall  wore  some  forty 
or  flf\y  oonsci'ipts,  looking  V017  much  as  if  they 
expected  to  be  exempted  by'  old  ago  before  the 
yuung  man  with  a  ferocious  mustache  should 
notify  Uiem  of  their  turn.  Most  of  tliora  were 
dooniotl  to  disapuointmont  i  for,  while  tliey  count- 
fd  Ihu  hours  or  delay,  a  door  would  suddenly 
open,  and  the  tall  voung  man  would  single  out 
one  man,  and  march  him  tlux)ugh  the  open  door- 
way, to  be  seen  no  more. 

liy  and  by  —  tluit  is,  after  several  hours*  wait- 
ing--^ my  turn  onme. 

**  John  Smith  I "  shouted  the  doorkeeper. 

**  That's  me,**  says  L  Witli  a  cheer  fVora  the 
orowdi  1  entered  a  large,  souare  room,  where  two 

S arsons  sat  writing  at  a  table,  and  the  thinl,  evi- 
ently  the  surgeon,  waa  examining  a  man  in  the 
last  stages  of  nudity. 

One  of  tlie  writers  at  the  table,  a  voung  man, 
with  curly  eyes  and  blue  hair,  nodded  to  me,  and 
dipph)tt  Kis  )>en  in  the  ink,  oommenced : 

^*  John  Smith,  what's  )*our  nameP** 

•«  John  Smith,**  aavs  L 

•*  Where  was  you  iKwrn  P  ** 

**  Podunk,  Maute.** 

*^  What  did  yt>ur  great  grandfkther  die  off  * 

**  Darnell  if  1  know,"  aava  L 

*  Call  it  hapentoo,**  sa)^  ne  i  **  and  your  grand- 
Iklher,  too  f  ** 

**  1  don*t  oare  what  you  call  it,^  aaya  I,  lor  I 
waa  a  little  riled  by  hie  noneenaical  queatioo. 

^  Did  yuu  ever  hava  boila !  *  ^ 

«•  Not  a  boil**  I 

^  Nary  fit," 

««NardelmiimlMMMM 

*Ni»alr^r 

^  I  k  riaktl  IWH*  tar  I  Ikoi^  ki  Maant 


0 

**  Did  vou  erer  have  the  meaales  f  ^  aaya  be. 

Here  i  took  off  my  c  lat. 

"  Or  the  itch  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "  t  .at  fis  *— ar.d  I  sho^ad 
a  very  large  brown  one  rithii  three  inches  of  lilt 
nose  —  <*  has  been  itclung  for  che  last  ten  minutei 
to  knock  your  jiesky  head  off,  you  little,  mean, 
.ow-lived,  contcm]itible  whelp,  vou." 

"My  dear  sLV  said  the  miJd-s))oken«  gentle- 
manly surgeon,  laying  his  hand  on  my  armt 
'*calm  yourself,  I  pray.  Don't  let  your  angry 
passions  rise,  but  take  off  your  clothes,  so  I  can 
see  Wtiat  you  are  made  of." 

80  I  suppressed  my  anger,  and  withdrawing  t4) 
a  corner,  1  hung  my  clothes  upon  the  floor,  and 
presented  myself  for  examination,  dad  only  with 
the  covering  nature  had  given  me,  except  about 
a  square  inch  of  court  plaster  on  my  right  shin, 
where  I  had  fallen  over  a  chair,  the  night  before, 
feeling  for  a  match. 

'*  1u>ung  man,"  soid  the  surgeon,  looking  me 
straight  in  the  eye,  **  you  have  got  the  myopia." 

"lieyP" 

"  You  have  got  the  myopia." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "and  a  good  one,  too — a 
little  Diningcr,  with  a  drop  of  Stoughton,  makes 
an  excellent  eye-opener,  of  a  morning." 

"  And  there  seems  to  be  an  amaurotic  tendency 
of  the  right  eye,  accompanied  with  ophthalmia. 

*•  Pfihaw  I "  says  L 

"  And  that  white  spot  in  the  loft  eye  betokens 
a  cataract." 

"  I  guess  you  mean  in  the  ear,"  says  I,  "  'catae 
I  went  in  swimming  this  morning,  and  got  an 
sil- fired  big  bubble  m  my  left  ear ; "  and  heie  1 
iumpcd  up  and  down,  two  or  thi*ee  times,  on  niv 
fell  foot,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  soon  as  I 
stopped,  he  mounted  a  cnair,  and  commenced 
feeling  the  top  of  my  head. 

"Was  your  family  ever  troubled  with  epi- 
lepsy?" says  he. 

'*  Only  two  of  the  boys»"  says  I ;  "  and  when 
they  catch  them,  my  wifo  always  goes  at  them 
with  a  fine  tooth  comb  the  first  thing." 

Jumping  off  the  chair,  he  hit  me  a  lick  in  the 
ribs  U)at  nearly  knocked  me  over ;  and  before  I 
had  time  to  remonstrate,  his  arms  were  around 
my  neck,  and  his  head  pressed  against  mv  bosom 
the  same  way  that  Sophia  Ann  does,  when  ska 
wants  me  to  buy  a  new  bonnet  or  dress. 

"  Just  what  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  tubercidosia 
and  hemoptysis,  combined  with  a  defect  in  tl'e 
scapular  membrane  and  incipient  phthiaia." 

"  Heaven !  "  says  I,  "  what's  that  F  ** 

"  And  cardiac  disease." 

" No?". said  L 

"  And  pericarditis!  ** 

"Thunder!"  aaid  L 

"Stop  talking!    Now  oimi.t  aftfrroe — ona!" 

"  One ! "  said  I,  more  than  half  d;;ad  with  frigtt 

"Asthma!    Two." 

"Two!"  lydled. 

<«  Exostoak  of  the  .ight  fiattla I    nirael** 

*Three!"  I  gaspeX 

•  C4>xalgia!    Fou!"* 

••Muidarr  saidL    "Fcv.'* 
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<•  Confirmed  duodmum  of  the  light  Tentride  I 
Fire ! " 

"O,  doctor!  dear  doctor!  ain't  you  most 
(hroiif^h  P    I  feci  faint** 

«« Through?  Noj  not  half  through.  Why,  my 
friend,  Pandora's  box  was  nothing  to  your  chest. 
You  IttiYe  aphinxiana,  and  glorioais,  and  conchol- 
ogio,  and  peniflage,  and  —  " 

Here  my  knees  trembled  so,  I  leaned  against 
the  table  for  support 

"And  a  permanent  luxation  of  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  right  phalanx." 

Mv  only  answer  was  a  deprecatory  gesture. 

**  And  sdrofulous  diathesis  and  omnipoditis." 

I  sank  to  the  floor  in  utter  despair. 

"Eluration!"  he  yelled, --for  he  saw  I  was 
going  fiist,  —  "  and  maxillarium,  and — " 

When  I  woke  to  consciousness  again,  I  found 
myself  in  a  puddle  of  water,  an  emp^  bucket  near 
by,  and  the  surgeon  astride  my  chest,  shouting 
something  in  my  ear,  of  which,  however,  I  could 
hoar  nothing. 

I  smiled  ^bly  in  acknowledgment  of  his  atten- 
tions. At  a  sign  from  him,  two  attendants  drew 
near,  and  haying  lifted  him  into  a  chair,— for  he 
was  absolutely  black  in  the  face  with  the  yiolence 
of  his  exertions,  —  they  hoisted  me  to  a  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  examination  proceeded. 

But  I  will  not  harass  your  feelings  by  repeat- 
ing the  heart-rending  details.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that' I  was  afflicted  with  gastritis,  emphysemation, 
marcidity,  empyema,  obesity,  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus; pilicose  veins,  hernia  in  both  great  toes, 
and  hemorrhoids  in  the  left  heel,  besides  lots  of 
other  diseases,  whose  names  I  cannot  remember. 
Finally,  after  a  rigid  examination  of  my  toe-nails 
in  search  of  eruptive  lesions,  he  arose  to  his  feet, 
drew  a  long  breath,  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  face  with  a  stray  newspaper,  and  commenced. 

"Young  man,"  said  he,  —  and  his  eyes  glistened 
with  delight  as  he  spoke, — *' you  are  really  the 
most  interesting  subject  I  ever  met  with.  Iteally 
a  most  wonderful  case !  I  don't  know  when  I 
have  enjoyed  a  half  hour  so  thoroughly.  Why, 
sir,  with  the  exception  of  two,  or  at  most  three, 
you  have  symptoms  of  every  disease  in  the  medi- 
cal dictionary.  Please  let  me  embrace  you  again, 
just  to  see  ii  I  can  detect  exioosis  of  the  viscous 
membrane.  Well,  —  no,"  he  continued,  with  a 
slightly  diftappointed  air,  as  he  released  me,  "  I 
don't  seem  to  nnd  it,  exactly ;  but  would  you  mind 
coming  roun<l  to  my  boarding-house,  after  tea,  so 
that  1  can  spend  the  evening  auscultating  after 
it?" 

He  was  so  anxious  to  find  that  particular  symp- 
tom, that  I  was  sorry  to  refuse  nim;  but'l  had 
promised  Sophia  Ann  that  I  would  be  home  to 
tea,  and  knew  she  would  worry  if  I  staid;  so  I 
was  obliged  to  decline.  Seeing  there  was  a  lady 
fr..  the  raKC,  he  very  politely  excused  me  —  very 
"31  ich  to  my  relief. 

'*  Well,  good  bv,  my  friend,"  said  he,  as  I  took 
my  hat  to  go }  "I  wish  it  was  so  you  could  go  to 
tKe  war ;  I  would  have  you  in  my  hospital  in  less 
than  a  month,  and  tlien  I  could  examine  you  at 


my  leisure.  I  am  positive  a  little  exposing  woulJ 
bring  on  those  two  symptoms  I  spoke  of,  and  tlien 
what  a  magnificent  subject  you  would  be  I  llow 
I  should  like  to  disss ct  you!  But  then,  peihap* 
you  don't  like  it;  and'  it  you  don't,  I.don^t  kuoiP 
as  I  blame  you  for  wishing  to  pieserve  your  won- 
derful organizft'ion  as  long  as  ocssible ;  so  yju 
just  go  into  4  je  next  room,  and  Captain  Herhuk 
will  give  you  a  furlough  to  go  tome  and  provide 
a  substitute,  cr  p^y  y  jur  comm  itition  fee.  Boy, 
call  the  next  on  '.l.e  list* 

*'i)*it,  sir,"  said.  I,  aghaet  at  his  concluding  .le- 
marke,  "you  don"  pre^Tid  to  accept  me  as  alils- 
bodi€d?'' 

"  Keally,  my  frier.d,''  said  be,  •"  the  &ct  is,  you 
have  so  many  diseases  that  1  aclually  don't  know 
srhich  to  spec^xy.  It  won't  do  to  say  cranial  dia- 
3ase,  when  it's  your  heart  t fiat's  affected;  and  if 
I  mention  your  heart,  what's  the  tise  of  your  hav- 
ing the  consumption  ?  But  I  know  ih.  C^oggs- 
well  will  be  glad  to  get  your  commutation  fee ;  or 
if  you  will  bring  up  a.likely  substitute,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  examine  him ;  and  some  day,  when 
we  are  both  at  liberty,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
have  you  call  upon  me.  liold!  just  unbutton 
your  coat,  for  a  moment ;  I  must  find  that  ex- 
ico— " 

But  here  I  broke  from  his  grasp,  and  stopphig 
in  the  next  room  only  long  enough  to  procuro  my 
furlough,  I  started  for  the  railway  station,  and 
never  looked  behind  until  I  was  safe  in  the  arms 
of  Sophia  Ann  and  my  dear  children. 

And  now  can  anybody  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
a  good  substitute,  warranted  diseased  in  the  head, 
heart,  lungs,  and  legs,  or  all  of  them  P  To  sutth 
a  man  I  will  give  tnree  hundred  dollars  downi 
or,  if  he  prefer,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  apieot 
for  each  symptom ;  and  I  promise  him,  in  behalf 
of  our  Uncle  Samuel,  fcod  and  clothing  for  three 
yeais,  together  with  medical  attendance  ih  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  malignity  of  his  dis- 
eases. 


Captube  of  a  Secession  Flag. — The  com- 
mander of  Camp  Herron,  Mo.,  in  November, 
1861,  having  learned  that  a  certain  very  fine  se- 
cession flag,  that  had  waved  defiantly  from  a  flag- 
Btafi*  iri  the  village  of  Manchester,  twenty  miles 
distant  until  the  successes  of  the  Union  forces 
caused  its  sup|x)rters  to  conclude  that,  for  the 
present,  "  discretion  would  be  the  better  part  of 
valor,"  was  still  being  very  carefully  preserved,  its 
possessors  boaftting  that  they  would  soon  be  enia- 
bled  to  rehoist  it,  determinea  upon  its  capture. 

On  the  15th  inst,  he  directed  First  Lieuter  ant 
H.  C.  Bull,  of  company  C,  of  the  Ninth  Iowa 
regiment,  to  take  ch(M'ge  of  the  expedition,  and 
to  detail  fifteen  good  men  for  the  purpose,  which 
detail  the  Lieutenant  made  firom  company  C. 

They  left  camp  bv  the  cars  at  half  past  five 
P.  M.,  landing  at  Merrimac,  three  mues  (rca 
Manchester,  proceeding  from  thence  to  Mancbet« 
ter  on  foot,  and  surrounded  the  house  of  Squirt 
B.,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  secession  move- 
ment of  t}jBLt  strong  secession  toirn,  ac  i  was  re- 
ported to  oe  in  possesaics  of  tVflsg* 
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TIm  Bqa\r§  proteited  tgainf  t  the  imputation, 
d«cUir?ng  that  the  flag  naa  not  in  his  potiettion, 
and  that  he  linew  not  of  it*  whereahouts.  Hit 
\u\f  acknowledged  that  she  had  for  a  time  kept 
}|  lee/eted  in  a  ooz  in  the  garden ;  but  aa  it  was 
4ke)y  to  become  injured,  she  took  it  out,  dried  it 
in  tlie  tun,  when  it  wat  taken  away  by  tome  la- 
diet,  mlio  lived  a  long  dittance  in  the  country, 
whote  namet  the  refuted  to  give.  Finally,  after 
a  thorough  but  fruitlett  tearch  of  the  house,  af- 
ter the  Lieutenant  had  placed  her  husband  under 
arreit,  and  he  wot  being  tturtod  for  hcudquarlers, 
the  ladv,  probably  hoping  to  save  her  husband, 
acknowledged ,  that  it  was  taken  by  a  Mrs.  S., 
who  rcsidea  a  inile  and  a  half  in  the  country, — 
not  such  a  terrible  long  distance,  aller  all.  Her 
husband  was  then  sent  to  Merrimac,  escorted  by 
four  soldiers^  and  the  remainder,  conducted  by 
the  gallunt  Lieutenant,  started  to  visit  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  S.,  in  search  of  the  flag.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  lady's  residence  was  soon  travelled, 
the  house  surrounded,  and  the  flaj^  demanded  of 
Mrs.  S.,  who  proved  to  be  a  very  intelligent  lady, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  very  interesting  fam- 
ily. The  lady  replied  to  the  demand  that  she 
would  like  to  see  the  perion  that  stated  that  she 
took  the  flag  f^om  Squire  D.'s|  that  as  to  its 
whereabouts  she  had  nothing  to  say  \  that  the 
Lieutenant  oould  search  her  house,  and  if  he 
oould  And  anything  that  looked  like  a  flaff,  he  was 
welcome  to  it.  Accordinglv,  a  thorough  search 
was  made,  in  >^hich  the  lady  and  her  daughter 
lidod,  but  no  flag  was  to  be  found.  The  lady 
then  tlia liked  the  offlcer  for  the  gentlemanly  man- 
nei  in  which  the  search  had  been  conducted,  and 
added  that  she  trusted  he  was  satisfled.  He  re^ 
pli^d  he  was  quite  certain  that  she  had  the  flag, 
aid  that  it  would  have  been  fur  better  fur  her  to 
have  yielded  it  \  but  as  she  did  not,  as  unpleasant 
as  the  Usk  was,  he  should  arrest  her  and  talce 
har  to  headquarters  at  Paciflc  City.  Two  men 
were  then  desnntohed  for  a  carriaffe  with  which 
to  001  vey  the  lady  to  Merrimac,  anu  fVom  thence 
the  Ittdy  was  informed  that  she  would  be  sent  by 
rollroaa.  She  accordingly  made  Dro))anuions  to 
tft)  t  but  alter  about  au  i\our  had  elapsed  in  wait- 
ing for  tl\e  carriage,  the  lady  affain  demanded 
Uio  name  of  Uie  intormants,  and  mmn  told  tliat  it 
w4a  Mrs.  U.,  and  that  Squire  D.  was  already  un- 
der arrest,  she  then  asked  whether  any  indignity 
would  have  been  offered  to  her  had  the  flag  been 
(bund  in  her  |K>ssession,  to  which  the  courteous 
Lieutenant  replied,  **  Certainly  not,  madam  ;  our 
object  with  Squire  B.  was  his  arrest,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  flag  I  but  with  you,  our  object  was  the 

flag.** 
"  Will  you  pledffe  your  iUmor,**  said  she,  "  that 

If  I  aurrender  the  flag  I  ahall  not  be  arrested,  nor 

inv  family  disturbed  P**    When  replied  to  in  the 

aifinnativa,  ahe  added,  **  I  wiah  you  to  undersund, 

sir,  Uiat  no  fear  of  arrest  or  trouble  would  ever 

ka\e  made  ma  aurrender  that  flagt  but  Squire 

B«'a  ftuniiv  induced  ne  to  take  thai  flag  to  aave 

thibr  femilT  from  trouble,  aaying  that  it  ahould 

ba  a  uatvi  truat«  known  only  lo  oiiraelvea,  and  I, 

•oiiiaqiiantly»  ■nmadg  It,* 


She  then  went  to  a  bed  that  had  been  fruit- 
lessly searched,  took  from  it  a  quilt,  and  with  the 
aid  of  her  daughters  proceeded  to  open  the  edges 
of  the  ^uilt,  <ind'cut  the  stitches  through  tke 
body  of  It,  and  pulled  cff  the  top,  when,  Mhold  I 
there  lay  the  mammcth  fla^  next  to  the  cotton, 
being  carefully  atretched  twice  and  nearly  a  half 
across  the  quilt.  When  taken  out  and  spread,  it 
proved  to  be  a  magniflcent  flag,  over  twenty-one 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  nine  feet  in  width,  with 
flfleen  starit,  to  represent  the  prospective  Southern 
Confederacy. 

**  Ilocollect,"  said  the  lady  to  Lieutenant  Bull, 
**  that  you  did  not  flnd  it  yourself,  and  when  you 
wish  detectives,  you  had  better  employ  ladies." 
She  also  added,  that  she  gave  up  tlie  flag  unwill- 
ing.y.  The  daughter  remarked  that  she  had 
slept  under  it,  and  that  she  loved  it,  and  that  fif- 
teen start  were  not  to  terribly  disunion,  in  her 
estimation,  after  all. 


THB  BAITLE-CRY  OP  FREEDOM. 

Tbs,  we'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys, 

We'll  rally  once  again. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom  ; 
We  will  rally  from  the  hill-side. 

We  will  rally  from  the  plain. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 

Chorus. 

The  Union  forever  !    Hurrah,  boys,  hansli  I 
Down  with  the  traitors,  up  with  the  Atars  i 
While  we  rally  round  the  flag,  buys. 

Rally  once  again. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 

We  are  springing  to  the  call 

Of  our  brothers  gone  before. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom  i 
And  we'll  fill  the  vacant  ranks 

With  a  million  freemen  more, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom* 

The  Uiiiou  forever,  &c. 

Wu  will  welcome  to  our  number 

The  loyal,  true,  and  brave, 
SlMuting  the  battle-cry  of  J^eedora  | 
And  altliough  he  may  bo  poor 

He  shall  never  be  a  slave, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 

The  Xfnion  forever,  &c. 

We  are  springing  to  the  caU, 
From  the  Bast  and  from  the  West, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom ; 

And  we'll  hurl  the  rebel  crew 
From  the  land  we  love  the  best. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom^ 
The  xfnion  forever,  ko. 

We  are  marching  to  the  field,  boys, 

Going  to  the  fight, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedoai ; 
And  we'll  bear  the  glorious  Sti^ra 

Of  the  Union  and  the  Right, 
Ihouting  tks  battle-ay  cf  Fieedoa. 

The  link  a  forever,  kc 
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We'll  meet  llbe  rebel  hoit,  boys. 
With  fearless  hearts  and  true, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom } 

And  we'll  show  what  Uncle  Sam 
Has  for  loyal  men  to  do, 

Shooting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom, 
The  Union  forever,  &o. 

If  we  fiiU  amid  the  fray,  bors. 
We  will  huoB  them  to  the  last, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom ; 

And  our  comrades  bra^  shall  beta  ui, 
As  we  are  rushing  past, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 
The  Union  fbrerer,  fto. 

Tea,  for  Liberty  and  Union 
We  are  springing  to  the  fight. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom ; 

And  the  victory  shall  be  ours. 
Forever  rising  in  our  might, 

Shoutinff  the  batde-cry  6f  Freedom. 
The  Union  fiyr^rer,  ic 


BATTLE  OF  QBTTYSBX7RO. 

BT  iAMITBL  WILmBiOK. 
HCAIMIUARTBRa  ARMT  OW  POTOMAO,  { 

Satardsy  Kight,  Jnly  4.     | 

ifow  con  I  write  the  history  of  a  battle  when 
mj  eyes  are  immovablv  fastened  npon  a  central 
figure  of  transcendingfy  absorbing  interest  —  the 
dead  body  of  my  oldest  bom  son,  caused  by  a 
shell  in  a  position  where  the  battery  he  com- 
manded should  never  have  been  sent,  and  aban- 
doned to  die  in  a  building  where  surgeons  dared 
not  to  stay  P 

The  battle  of  Oettysburs !  I  am  told  that  it 
commenced  on  the  Ist  of  July,  a  mile  north  of 
the  town,  between  two  weak  brigades  of  infantry 
and  some  doomed  artillery  and  the  whole  force 
of  the  rebel  army.  Among  other  costs  of  this 
error  was  the  death  of  Reynolds.  Its  value  was 
priceless,  however,  though  priceless  was  the 
vounff  and  the  old  blood  with  which  it  was 
bought  The  error  put  us  on  the  defensive,  and 
gave  us  the  choice  of  position.  -  Frdm  the  mo- 
ment that  our  artillery  and  infantry  rolled  back 
through  the  main  street  of  Gettysburg,  and  rolled 
out  of  the  town  to  the  circle  of  eminences  south 
of  it,  we  were  not  to  attack,  but  to  be  attacked. 
The  risks,  the  difliculties,  and  the' disadvantages 
of  the  coming  battle  were  the  enemy's.  Ours 
were  the  heights  for  artillery;  ours  the  short, 
inside  lines  for  manoeuvrinff  and  reenforcing; 
ours  the  cover  of  stone  wculs,  fences,  and  the 
crests  of  hills. 

The  ground  upon  which  we  were  driven  to 
accept  battle  was  wonderfully  favorable  to  us. 
A  popular  description  of  it  would  be  to  say  that 
it  was  in  form  an  elongated  and  somewhat 
sharpened  horse-shoe,  with  the  toe  to  Gettysburg 
and  the  heel  to  the  south. 

Lee's  plan  of  battle  was  simple.  He  massed 
his  troops  uix)n  the  east  side  of  this  shoe  of  po- 
sition, and  thundered  on  it  obstinately  to  break 
it    The  shelling  of  our  batteries  from  the  nearest  | 
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overlooking  hill,  and  the  unflinching  courage  and 
complete  discipline  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
repelled  th^  attack.    It  was  renewed  at  the  pomt 
of  the  shoe  —  renews  i  desperately  at  its  south* 
west  heel—  renewed  ol  its  western  side  with  av 
effort  conseriated  to  iu.«oesB  by  Ewcll's  earnest 
;  oaths,  and  on  whirh  the  fate  or  the  hivasion  of 
(Pennsylvania  waa  filly  put  at  stake.    Only  a 
•  perfect  infantry  and  am  artilleiy  educated  in  the 
I  midst  of  charges  of  hostile  btigades  could  pos- 
jsibly  have  susUdncd  this  assault     Hancock's 
I  corps  (lid  sustain  it,  and  has  covered  itself  with 
immortsl  honors  by  its  constancy  and  courage. 
The  total  wreck  cf  Cubbing's  battery  -^  the  fist 
of  its  killed  and  wounded  —  the  losses  of  officers, 
men,  and  horses  Cowen  sustained  —  and  the  mar- 
vellous outspread  upon  the  board  of  death  of 
dead  soldiers  and  aead  animals  —  of  dead  sol- 
diers in  blue  and  dead  soldiers  in*  gray  —  more 
marvellous  to  me  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
in  war — are  a  ghastly  and  shocking  testimony 
to  the  terrible  fighting  of  the  Second  corps  that 
none  will  gainsay.    That  corps  will  ever  have  th^ 
distinction  of  breaking  the  pride  and  power  of 
the  rebel  invasion. 

For  such  details  as  I  have  the  heart  for.  The 
battle  commenced  at  daylight,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  horse-shoe  position,  exactly  opposite  to  that 
which  Ewell  had  sworn  to  crush  Uirough.  Mus- 
ketiT-firing  preceded  the  rising  of  the  sun.  A 
thick  wood  veiled  this  fight,  but  out  of  its  leafy 
darkness  arose  the  smoke  —  and  the  surging  and 
swelling  of  the  fire,  from  intermittent  to  continu- 
ous end  crushing,  told  of  the  wise  tactics  of  the 
rebels  in  attacking  in  force  end  changing  their 
troops.'  Seemingly  the  attack  of  the  day  was  to 
be  made  through  ttat  wood.  The  iemonstration 
was  protractea  —  absolutely  it  was  prepaj^tive. 
There  was  no  artillery  fiie  accompanying^  the 
musketry,  but  shrewd  officers  on  our  western 
front  mentioned,  with  the  gravity  due  to  the 
fact,  that  the  rebels  had  the  day  before  fallen 
trees  at  intervals  upon  the  ed^e  of  the  wood  they 
occupied  in  face  of  oiir  position*  These  were 
breastworks  for  the  protection  of  artillerymen. 

Suddenly,  and  about  ten  in  the  forenoon,  the 
firing  on  the  east  side,  and  everywhere  about  our 
lines,  ceased.  A  silence  as  of  deep  sleep  fell 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  Our  army  cooked,  ate, 
and  slumbered.  The  rebel  army  moved  one  liun- 
dred  and  twenty  guns  to  the  west^  and  massed . 
there  Longsireet's  corps  and  Hill's  corps,  to  hurl 
them  upon  the  really  weakest  point  of  our  entire 
position. 

Eleven  o'clock — twelve  o'clock  —  one  o'clock. 
In  the  shadow  cast  by  the  tiny  farm-house,  sixteen 
by  twenty,  which  Gen.  Meade  had  mode  his  head- 
quarters, lay  wearied  staff  officers  and  tired  jour- 
nalists. There  was  not  wanting  to  the  peac^ful- 
ness  of  the  scene  the  singing  of  a  bird.  Which 
had  a  nest  in  a  peach  tree  within  the  tiny  yard 
of  the  whitewashed  cottage.  In  the  midst  of 
its  warbling,  a  shell  screamed  over  the  house,  in- 
stantly followed  by  another,  and  another,  and  in 
a  moment  the  air  was  full  of  the  most  complete 
artillerj  pielude  to  an  infantry  battle  that  waa 
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•¥er  erhibitad.  Eyerj  tixe  and  form  of  shell, 
known  to  Britlih  and  to  American  gunnerv, 
•hrieked,  whirled,  moaned,  whistled,  and  wrath- 
t\iXxy  fluttered  over  our  ground.  Aa  many  as  six 
in  a  second,  constantly  two  in  a  second,  bursting 
uA  screaming  over  and  around  the  headquar- 
ters, made  a  verv  hell  of  fire  that  amazed  the 
oldest  ofiicers.  'Hiey  burst  in  the  yard  —  burst 
next  to  the  fence  on  both  sides,  Ramished  as 
usual  with  the  hitched  horses  of  oios  and  order- 
lies. The  fastened  animals  reared  and  plunged 
with  terror.  Then  one  fell,  then  another  —  six- 
teen lay  dead  and  mangled  before  the  fire  ceased. 
Still  fastened  by  their  halters,  which  gave  the  ex- 
pression of  their  being  wickedly  tied  up  to  die 
painAilly,  these  brute  victims  of  a  cruel  war 
touched  all  hearts.  Through  the  midst  of  the 
storm  of  screaming  and  exploding  shells,  an  am- 
bulance, driven  by  iis  frenzied  conductor  at  full 
speed,  presented  to  all  of  us  the  marvellous  spec- 
taple  or  a  horse  going  rapidly  on  three  legs.  A 
hinder  one  hod  ueen  shot  off  at  the  hock.  A 
ihill  tore  up  the  little  litep  of  the  Headquarters 
Cottage,  and  ripped  bags  of  oats  as  with  a  knife. 
Another  soon  oan*ied  off  one  of  its  two  pillars. 
Soon  a  spherical  case  burst  opposite  the  open 
door  —  another  ripped  through  the  lew  garret 
The  remaining  pillar  wont  almost  'immediately  to 
tlie  howl  of  a  fixed  shot  that  Whitworth  must 
have  made.  During  this  fire,  the  horses  at  twen- 
tv  and  thirty  feet  distant  were  receiving  their 
(leath,  and  soldiers  in  Federal  blue  were  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  road,  and  died  with  the  ]>eculiar 
>ells  that  blend  the  extorted  cry  of  pain  with 
I\orror  and  despair.  Not  an  orderly  —  not  an 
ambulance — not  a  straggler,  was  to  be  seen  upon 
the  plain  Bwe|)t  by  tins  tempest  of  orcliestral 
diBath,^ thirty  mmutes  after  it  commenced.  Were 
not  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery 
trying  f"  f^ut  ft'om  the  field  every  batteir  wo  had 
in  position  to  resist  their  purnosed  inmntry  at- 
taok|  and  to  swoe]>  away  tlie  slight  defences  be- 
hind which  our  infantry  were  waiting?  Forty 
minutes  —  fifty  .minutes  —  counted  on  watches 
that  ran,  O,  so  languidly  I  Shells  through  the 
two  lower  rooms !  A  shell  into  the  chimney  that 
fortunately  did  not  explode.  Shells  in  the  yard. 
The  nir  tnicker  and  luller,  and  more  deafening 
with  tlie  howling  and  whirling  of  these  infermu 
missiles.  The  chief  of  staff  struck.  Seth  Wil- 
liams, loved  and  respected  through  the  army, 
separateil  flrom  instant  death  by  two  niches  of 
apace  vertically  measiured.  An  aid  bored  with 
a  liraffment  of  iron  through  the  bone  of  tlie  arm. 
AnoUier  cut  with  an  exploded  piece  of  case  shot 
And  the  time  measured  on  the  sluggish  watches 
waa  one  hour  and  forty  minutes. 

Then  there  was  a  lull,  and  we  knew  that  tlie 
rebel  infantry  was  charging.  And  s))lcndidly  they 
(ltd  this  work — tlie  highest  and  severest  test  of  the 
•tuff  that  soldiers  are  made  of.  Hill's  division, 
in  Une  of  batUe»  came  first  on  the  double-ouick, 
tbtir  muskets  at  the  *<  right-shoulder-shift.** 
IxmgttreeOs  came  as  the  support,  at  the  usual 
akunoSi  with  war  oriea  and  a  savage  inaoknoe, 
ia  |<al  uaUitoitd  by  defeat*  They  niabMi  in  per- 


feet  order  across  the  open  field  tp  to  the  Tert 
muzzles  of  the  guns,  which  tore  »anes  througo 
them  as  they  came,  liut  ^^jesy  met  men  who  were 
'.heir  equals  in  spirit,  and  their  superiors  in  te- 
nacity. There  never  was  better  fightioff,  since 
Thermopylae,  than  wa?  dcie  yesterday  by  our 
infantry  and  artillery,  llie  leocls  were  over  our 
defences.  They  had  cleaned  cannoneers  and 
horses  from  one  of  the  guni!,  and  were  whirling 
it  around  to  use  upon  us.  The  bayonet  drove 
them  back.  ^But  so  ^ard  presfid  was  this  brave 
infantry,  that  at  one  tmie,  from  the  exhaustion  of 
their  ammunition^  every  battery  upon  the  princi- 
pal crest  cf  attack  was  silent,  except  Cowen*s. 
llis  service  of  grape  and  canister  was  awful.  It 
enabled  our  line,  outnumbered  two  to  one,  first 
to  beat  back  Longstreet,  and  then  to  charge  upon 
him,  and  take  a  great  number  of  his  men  and 
himself  prisoners.  Strange  sight !  So  terrible 
was  our  musketry  and  artillery  fire,  that  when 
Armistead's  brigade  was  checked  in  its  charge, 
and  stood  reeling,  all  of  its  men  dropped  their 
muskets,  and  crawled  on  their  hands  and  knees 
underneath  the  stream  of  shot  till  close  to  our 
troops,  where  they  made  signs  of  surrendering. 
They  passed  through  our  ranks  scarcely  noticed, 
and  slowly  went  down  the  slope  to  the  road  in 
the  rear.  Before  they  got  there,  the  grand 
ch^ge  of  Ewell,  solemnly  sworn  to  and  core- 
fuliv  prepared,  had  failed. 

1  he  rebels  retreated  to  their  lines,  and  opened 
anew  the  storm  of  shell  and  Rhot  from  their  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns.  Those  who  remained 
at  the  riddled  headquarters  will  never  forget  the 
crouching,  and  dodging,  and  running  of  the  but- 
ternut-colored captives  when  they  got  under  this, 
their  friends'  fire.  It  was  appa!Jng  to  as  good 
soldiers  even  as  they  were. 

What  remains  to  say  of  the  fight?  It  strag- 
gled surlily  over  the  middle  of  tlie  horse-shoe  on 
tne  west,  grew  btg  and  an^ry  on  the  heel  at  the 
south-west,  lasted  there  till  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  fighting  Sixth  corps  went  joy- 
ously by  as  a  reenforcement  through  a  wood  bright 
with  cofice  pots  on  the  fire. 

My  pen  is  he(\vy.  O,  you  dead,  who  at  Get- 
tysburg have  baptized  with  your  blocd  the  second 
birth  of  Freedom  in  America,  how  you  are  to  be 
envied  I  I  rise  from  a  grave  whose  wet  clay  I 
have  passionately  kissed,  and  I  look  up  and  see 
Christ  spanning  this  hattle-ficld  with  his  feet,  and 
reaching  fraternal  and  loving  up  tu  heaven.  His 
right  hand  opens  the  gates  of  Paradise,  —  with 
his  left  he  sweetly  beckons  to  these  mutilated, 
bloody,  swollen  forms  to  ascend. 


Incident  op  Nashville. —  itie  Sixty-ninth 
Illinois  <  regiment,  after  marching  in  column 
tlirough  the  inincipal  streets  of  Nashville,  choer- 
iiig  for  the  Union,  came  to  a  halt  and  in  line  of 
battle  in  firont  of  the  St  Clovd  Hotel,  where  Gov- 
ernor Andy  Johnson  was  stopping,  and  ofiicred 
three  cheers  for  the  ''Union,  tlie  Oonstituuoii« 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws ; "  whereupou 
Governor  Andy  Jol.Q8on  appeared,  lai  in  band, 
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ud  m&de  a  Toy  little  mr  ipeeeL  While  Iheie 
thinm  were  frtnng  on,  a  protty  joun^  ladv,  eipen- 
liTc^Bnd  tastiljrdreiBea,  pTomenndin^  tbe  Btreet, 
wu  put  to  the  InccinTeiueiice  of  hiiTing  to  piui 
ruoiia  the  right  wing  of  the  battalion,  which 
bitxkeit  up  two  streeti.  Ai  she  swept  along,  she 
tanied  up  her  prett]'  note  (ei  is  their  cuatom)  at 
-*  IiurIti  aoldierly  appearing  Corporal  in  company 
D.  The  Corporal  proriSptly  supped  out  of  ranks, 
cauaed  three  loldiera  to  do  the  same,  and  inrited 
the  young  larljr  to  pass  through  the  intervaL  She 
accepted  the  invitation,  but,  in  passing  through 
the  linea,  gave  the  Corporal  a  "  withering  glance," 
as  KeynoidB  would  have  it,  and  said  to  him,  "  You 
had  batter  all  of  j^b  go  home."  "  O,  no,"  nn- 
awef«d  the  Corporal,  "we  like  your  country,  your 
dimste,  your  people."  "Ourpeoji/e/''  ths'young 
lady  exclaimed,  lucking  in  a  good  supply  of 
breath  i  "  are  yoa  not  ashamed  to  drive  our  poor 
men  from  theii  homei  and  their  families  p  "  <■  But 
we  don't  want  to  drive  them  oway,"  said  the  Cor- 
pnral,  "if  they  will  only  have  any  tense  —  we 
don't  went  their  niggers  —  don't  want  to  free 
them  —  have  too  many  niggers  North  now  —  all 
we  want  is  to  keep  together  the  old  government, 
and  b>  keep  up  the  old  flag,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  do." 


A  Tritb  Kentccxuh. — The  Provost  Marshal 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Kentucky,  baring  called 
upon  those  whom  he  had  enrolled  to  ahow  cause 
fur  exemption,  —  if  cause  there  were,  —  was  wait- 
ed on  by  a  large  crowd,  nearly  ell  of  whom  were 
reboli,  many  uf  them  having  served  several 
nontht  in  the  rebel  armv,  but  conttdcred  them- 
aeives  unfit  for  the  hardshipa  of  the  tented  field. 
Hereupon,  the  Proroat  Marshal  was  favored  with 
tbe  following  letter : 


Ca^in  SfAert  ffayt,  PrtnioH  Marthat  Eighth 
DUtriet,  London,  Seniueki/  .* 

Deak  8ik:  I  have  seen  your  advertisement 
giving  the  people  desiring  exemption  from  the 
coming  draft  an  opportunity  to  lay  in  their  com- 
plaints, 8ic.  Now,  air,  I  hare  never  luiil  the  honor 
of  your  acquaintance,  but  I  can  refer  you,  for  the 
truth  of  what  I  am  about  to  aay,  to  my  worthy 
friend,  James  D.  Foater,  aurgeon,  and  a  member 
of  Tour  honorable  Board.  My  compleinU  are  as 
(bllowa,  via. : 

I  have  no  broken  limb*.  I  have  no  chronic  dis- 
eases, such  aa  inSnmtnatory  rheumatism,  ehronto 
Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  phthisic,  white  swell- ' 
ing,  &c.  J  am  not  blind  in  either  eye.  I  am  not 
knock-kneed.  I  am  not  bandy  ahanked.  I  am  ' 
not  liow-le^ged.  I  have  no  bad  teeth,  and  can  bite 
off  a  cartridge.  I  Stand  straight  on  my  ])astern 
joints.  I  have  never  been  drilled  in  the  Bouthern  i 
array,  and  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  belong  I 
to  tlie  sympathiaing  party  in  Madiaon.  I  liave  no 
Impediment  in  m;  anecch.  I  am  neither  near- 
lighted  nor  lar-aightea.  leanhearwell;  Icanhear 
the  ring  of  a  musket  ai  well  as  the  ring  of  a  silver 
dollar.    In  abort,  I  am  wmnd  in  wind  aud  limb. 


I  am  about  twenty-eight  yeara  old.  1  am  a  hoaae- 
keeper,  and  have  a  wife  (n  good  Union  woman), 
and  no  children  living.  I  jim  a  cliiaen  of  Madi- 
son County,  Kentucky,  from  which  you  wact  tn.: 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  soldiera.  I  am  aa  bruve 
as  any  mac  who'is  no  braver  than  I  am.  One  of 
my  legs  i« 

the  fist  dollar,"  "niraer  or  no  nigger  |"  Vak- 
ciallv  the  last  mon.  If  you  have  a  good  musLct 
marited  "  U.  S.,"  send  it  down  here,  and  I  am 
:ady  to  bear  it  I»  defence  of  the  Union.    I  am 

"ireigner,       '  ' 

o"goii 


At  Isund  Number  Tsit,  Mi^or  Cone,  In- 
spector-General on  General  Popov  ato^  diacov- 
ered  a  crowd  of  seeesuoniata  in  a  oomfleML  A* 
soon  aa  he  waa  seen  by  them,  ther  hid  themaelvea 
amongst  the  bom,  and  the  Mmot,  Imng  alone, 
naturally  feared  that  he  himseli  would,  be  taken 
prisoner  instead  of  mokinr  them  his  captivea. 
There  waa  nothing  to  be  wine,  however,  but  to 
put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter  i  so  he  took  down 
the  rail  fence  surrounding  the  field,  rode  in  among 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  march  into  the  roaa, 
and  stock  arma  there.  This  order  waa  obeyed) 
and  the  Major's  feelings  were  considerably  !•• 
lieved  when  a  guard  came  along  with  othei  pria- 
ooera,  to  whom  he  very  willingly  transferred  uioM 
he  had  taken,  and  went  on  hia  way  rejoicing. 
Secretary  Scott  and  Adjutant-General  Bntlei 
found  themselves  nt  one  time  in  a  similar  porj- 
lion  )  they,  loo,  trusting  to  the- justness  of  tbeir 
cause,  commanded  the  rebels  to  surrender.  This 
they  did,  and  these  two  offioera  brought  into 
camp  one  hundred  and  fifty-threc  piiaonsta  of 
their  own  manufacture. 


T^K  Vkeiioht  Briqade. — Hie  fbllowing  de> 
aoription  of  this  noted  brigade  waa  written  by  ^  one 
who  did  not  belong  to  It,  aud  who  nerer  waa  in 
VermonL"  It  will  be  aaen,  by  tha  tenor  of  the 
article,  that  the  vrriter  is  no  flatterer,  althourii  the 
relation  of  the  truth  eonstitutea  Ua  prodaotion 
complimentary  to  the  gallant  "Green  Hotintain 

"  They  were  honest  farmen  taraed  Tagabonia. 
They  were  simple  countrymen  changed  into  heroes 
They  were  quiet  townsmen  that  had  beoome  Rk 
vera.  They  stole  ancient  horaea  and  baiiy,cova 
on  the  march.  They  nilleged  moderately  in  other 
things.  They  swept  tlie  dairies,  and  they  stripped 
the  oichards  for  miles  where  they  travelled.  Tney 
chased  rabbita  when  they  went  into  camp,  after 
loDg  marches,  and  they  yelled  like  wild  Indians 
when  neighboring^  camps  were  silent  through  fit- 
tigue.  They  were  ill  disciplined  and  familiar  wiUi 
their  officers.  They  swaggered  in  a  oool,  impu- 
dent way,  and  looked  down  with  a  patrotiauig 
Yankee  coolness  upon  all  regimenla  that  were 
better  drilled,  aud  upon  thot  port  of  the  army 

Eenerally  that  did  not  belong  to  the  Vermont 
rigade.    They  vert  atrangely  proud,  nst  of  tban^ 
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urtfifi  MlfMti«l1f^fiiit  of  tlMltyHfpld«6oll«etl?•- 
ff  I  fftr  i^tiff  lirf#w  iHtrfmi\y  wirll  tb«r  wirr*  th« 
Mfi  ^ptlMfn  \f%  ih«  km/wn  w</rM.    Tbiry  wcrr* 

it$fin  \it({M*htn]\y  Mi|f-ffr)l«rit  MmJ  nkllful  \n  i\m  um 
^rf  ftfrnAi  AfKl  (h«7  fi/iftiffttlx  U)I«V«4  thfti  th*  Vcrr- 
ffimft  l^f^fNliy  (»/ml/]  mri  f»«  tMmUrfi  by  nil  the  6om« 
Mff#d  «f rriltfd  of  tfi«  r«ti«l)lofi. 

**'V\Hiy  mtirti  vfftumrta  In  flghtlriir  qtiolitloa  •!- 
fri'Mri  frf/ffi  (ti«lr  (im  dkirmliih.  'Diis  wan  At  I/^t's 
Mlll»«  'flHiy  0foM«<l  «  iinrniw  dnm  tindur  n  fire, 
MhA^  ilit  MtUi/k  tfisy  wuro  IrmlruoUMl  to  innke, 
Mod  MioiM  liiufkf  wii<lliig  (li<<pp  In  thi  wntifr,  willi  ii 
•iiffldlnuNN  ittMi  lurirrlMd  ihn  army«  Tliov  wttro  un 
ln(MirrlMit)l(*i  trrdgiimri  noliy  not  of  rniionh.  'Hiffy 
wtm  nnniti  dworn  «i  iluHnic  their  four  yoari  of 
Mrvtnii  I  ynt  ihpy  wrre  iit  nil  tltnifff  a  pet  lirlgadu. 
Tlmre  were  ImH  two  tlilntfi  thev  would  do  —  march 
end  flght  I  mmi  theee  tliey  did  In  «  manner  po- 
mdlerly  I  heir  own.  They  nnd  a  long,  slow,  twing- 
Intf  etrlde  on  the  merdhf  whioh  dlMtonoeu  every- 
ihlng  tliAi  f^dlowed  thorn.  T|iey  hud  a  quiet, 
Attentive,  enrnent,  IndUlduel  WAy  of  flghtlng  thet 
mAde  thi«ni  terrtHo  hi  hettle.  Kaoh  mnn  Knew 
tliAl  hU  neighbor  In  the  renki  wai  not  golnir  to 
run  MWAy  i  And  he  know,  aIio,  thnt  he  hiniselr  in- 
tended lo  leniAln  where  he  was.  Aooordlnffly  none 
of  the  Atlenllon  of  .the  line  wai  direoted  riom  the 
Intporlimt  du(v  of  lomling  And  flring,  rapidly  and 
I  erel\dly.  \Vhi»n  niovlnff  Into  Action,  and  while 
holly  engAgi>d,  I  hoy  niAue  qu^er,  quntnt  tokoR, 
Ainl  etdoyiul  th^ni  |rii»Ally.  Thoy  crowed  like 
mK^kni  tlmy  Im-A^ed  lUie  ehiHi^n,  thoy  arighed  like 
hur«e«i  thi>v  lielhmi»d  like  luilU,  tht»y  harked  like 
dt^A^  Aud  U\«»y  (H)unti^riVlt^l,wi(h  excellent  eflVsst, 
Iht  Indenoi  thahle  nuiilo  i^f  the  undo.  When,  |K»r- 
t^iAOtH^t  (hev  held  a  picket  line  In  a  Atrett*  it  teemed 
AA  if  Ntmh  A  Aik  Imd  gtme  to  picomi  there. 

**  In  evnv  i^ngAgvment  in  which  thie  brigade 
ItmK  |H^it«  il  WAA  ctmiplin^entiHl  f\ir  A\Uant  con- 
k\\w\^  t>ne  \yt  the  nuM^t  in^markabki  of  ite  |>oi^m- 
Anih»Ai  b\\wevt^rk  Kaa  neviNr  api^eared  in  print,  nor 
hoi  it  \ym\  nolt^'^Ki  in  the  r«|H>riA.  A(\er  the  tMt- 
tb  \^t  lMt)«bHr|r«  wh«n  i.<h»*i  army  wat  in  the 
xWiidly  \)t  Uotft^iitt^^wn  ami  tho  Xntietami  tiie 

VtMMM^Nt^l  lwigtl^\U  WHA  <^|d\>)^  AA  A  AkimuAhit^g 

\\\\^  ^\\f\i%\d  A  |K\inl  \^  i^e<iiHy  ihrte  milcc  11i« 
^\^Hiv  wrt'^Tn  f^MfV*  hk  (K>«t,  iwar  DcAX'cr  Crvtk* 
IW  ^litb  iHMi^  >i^t^A  M\l  in  reAdin«AA  in  nNur  %>f 
IImi  tki^n^iaH  tiiMk  Anlk^vAliimt  a  g«n«f«l  eiHgt^N?^ 
«M^I%  IV  <Hw^  ImmI  »ti^lt^i\thr  %Wtntnin«^  u» 
♦U«^x  At  UaI  Hk  ltw«  WT  WttW  oiwie  ^>nrAi>i 
liV  ISalhN^  \Ni<i«^^  Al  %WM<«^  amI  tW  AkirtMUlMn 

m^Mhl  mi^(i<«^  h^  rt<N>ive  iW  <\wiiiwi|r  m>»a«Ic  IUi 
tJU^  ^(  <^>A^^  il  <Sft<y4  tliAl  iW  Vet«KMiiei« 

IWaA  i^^X'V*^  «A  4  «lkil1IIM«4  ^  W4  Mi1iA%  1^ 

^M<AI^  «w4  ^^r^  ^nn4  liw^  i^pi^  4Hx^  Wk  >T 

i^  ^  VWK  >II^M«  «ttV<IM^|V«N4  Ia  I^'W^  Aa»d 

g^^^^^^    1^^^^^     1^^^^^     IB^J^^^     ^^^^^^^^^^    ^    ttv^^^k  ll^^hft     tt^^^^ft 

^iNm  HWBl    IW^B    W^i^W    ^^^^^Wl  •   H^w^        «iv%    ^^w 


Ufn  k  for  A  ekbiDish  ltn«  to  eome  in  eo  eoon  aa 
they  ore  eAtieAed  thai  the  enemy  meone  bwnineee. 
Tbet«  flmple-mindcd  patriott  from  the  Green 
Mountains,  bowerer,  ooopted  «  rule  of  their  cvo 
on  tbU  occAAion ;  and  the  enemy,  diagueted  #iili 
•U4;b  stupidity,  retired  acroas  the  Bearer  Creuk. 

**  When  the  Vermonters  led  tlie  oofemn  on  a 
march,  their  quick  morementii  had  to  be  regulated 
from  corps  or  division  headouarters,  to  avoid  gape 
in  the  column  as  it  followea  them.  If  a  rapid  or 
fcirced  march  were  required,  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  Sedgwick  to  say,  with  a  quiet  smile, '  Put 
the  Vermonters  at  the  head  of  the  column  to-day, 
and  keep  eTcrything  well  closed  up.' 

*' After  the  riots  in  New  York,  when  it  waa 
found  necessary  to  send  troops  to  the  city  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  outbreak,  the  Vermont 
brigade  was  specially  named  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  this  duty,  Within  two  hours  after  the 
receipt  of  the  despatch,  the  command  was  eo  route 
for  tne  city.  They  occupied  the  nublio  8r,uares 
here  for  some  time,  enjoyed  themselves  not  wisely, 
nor  yet  virtuously ;  and  returned  to  the  army  of 
the  rotomno  sudfy  demoralized  in  all  but  the  two 

frent  essential  qualities  of  fighting  and  marcliing. 
t  WAS  a  fortunate  thing  for  tlie  New  York  mob 
that  it  Avoided  a  conflict  with  the  New  England 
troons  At  thot  time. 

**  Upon  the  return  of  the  brigade  to  the  field 
they  quietly  hold  on  to  their  old  routine  of  life, 
and  maintiuned  to  the  close  of  the  war  the  splen- 
did reputation  they  had  won  at  the  very  outset. 

**  There  were  many  regiments  equal  to  tlio  Ver- 
mont regiments  in  actual  battle,  and  some  that, 
like  the  Fifth  New  York  volunteers,  not  only 
equalled  tliem  in  fighting  qualities,  but  greatly 
surpassed  thorn  in  drill,  discipline,  and  appearance 
on  parade.  As  a  brigade,  however,  they  were 
nndoubte<ily  the  best  brigade  in  the  army  of  tlie 
Potomac,  Ibr  they  not  only  fought  aa  well  aa  it 
WAS  |>ossilde  to  nght,  but  they  could  outmarch, 
with  the  utmoat  ease,  any  other  organiaation  in 
the  army. 

**  It  w  as  the  intention  of  the  writer  oidy  to  refer 
to  this  brigade,  aa  fVinushing  the  best  type  of  the 
American  soldier ;  but  this  article  haa  grown  be- 
)xahI  ita  intendctl  linut,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
iH>t  the  s|)ttce  to  examine  into  the  cauAea  of  this 
superiority*  IVo,  however,  may  be  briefiy  stated. 
Firat^  thai  the  reffiinenis  from  Vermout  were  bri- 
gaded together.  This  rtdc,  strange  to  say,  aeeosed 
to  w\\rk  viidl  onlv  in  regard  to  the  amaUer  Statea, 
tike  Vcnnont  aiMl  New  Jersey.  SeooTid,  the  tud 
that  VeniKint^  durin^jt  the  m*l  year  of  the  war, 
rMmked  Rv'  her  re^menta,  aini'  kept  them  faSL 
l^t^pm/HkuX  and  companv  otieer^  knowii^  thai 
iheir  ranks  wvuki  be  filled  np«  dbchargtj  aaen 
6ii^,  and  thus  nianaized  to  gel  rid  «^  their  weak 
ami  Nroatthk^ia  noUkrk  For  iheae  re%9ona  :he 
VenaiMalcn  vi«iy  i^k^  hma.  TWt  wtxe  fortsms  le, 
WKirN«xY>r.  in  karinr  such  cvwaaaandcia  «s  GeoejiA 
Vr,  F.  Smiik  ana  General  W.  T.  H.  Biwka.  It 
namnJh  nwdtea  frv>ni  this  eosnhinaMa  of 
(teaaiuiicoi.  thai  ^irr  hwanns  SL^fteni  wtmu 
IvihK  asi4  eamc^  a  rrfnutkoi  «f  wkaek  t^ 
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Spiritualism  at  the  White  House. — A  eral  Knox  was  i  and  before  the  wtirdB  were  from 

correspondent  at  Washington,  in  the  spring  of  my  lips,  the  medium  spoke  in  a  strange  voiot  • 

1863,  narrated  the  following  story :  •  The  first  Secretory  of  War/ 

•*  A  few  eyeninffs  since,  Abraham    Lincoln,  •*  •  O,  yes.  General  Knox,'  said  the  Presiilent, 

President  of  the  United  Stotes,  was  induced  to  who,  turning  to  the  Secretory,  said :  *  Stonton,  thai 

give  a  unirituol  tQirie  in  tlie  crimson  room  at  the  message  is  for  you ;  it  is  from  your  iiredecesson' 

Wliite  House,  to  test  the  wonderful  alleged  super-  "  Mr.  Stanton  made  no  i^ply. 

natural  powers  of  Mr;  Charles  £.  Shockle.    It  '* '  I  should  like  to  ask  General  Knox,'  said  tlis 

was  my  good  fortune,  as  a  friend  of  the  medium,  to  President, '  if  it  is  within  the  scoiie  of  Lis  ability, 

be  present,  the  party  consisting  of  the  President,  to  tell  us  n^hen  this  rebellion  will  be  put  down.' 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Welles,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  **  In  the  sane  manner  as  before,  this  message 

L — — ,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  F -,  of  Philo-  was  received : 

delnhia.    We  took  o,^  seats  in  the  circle  about  „ ,  Washington,  Lafiiye*  te,  Franklin.  Wflber- 

eight  o'clock,  bat  the  President  was  called  away,  ^         NapoUon,  iid  myself,  hare  held  .<requent 


\I  Ktrii'Tu — 1  — xy V  ""i"  iT  •."•T"""  sre  tnose  m  retirement,  wnose  aouiues  snv^uia  oe 

Mr.  WelW  beard.    He  soon  returned,  but  it  wa*       j        j.„j      fasten  the  end.    Napoleon  toys, 

some  time  before  harmony  was  restored,  for  the  concentrate  vour  forces  unon  one  Doint    Lafay 
miahap..  to  the  aecretariea  eauaed  auch  bunts  of  ^^^  ^^  ^   ^^^^^  ^y,  ^^  of-exhaujl 

Uughter  that  the  infliwnce  waa  yery  unpropitious.  ^        YruiMin  aUa  the  end  apj.roaching.  aa  the 

For  some  hd^r  hour  the  demonstrauons  were  of  g^^^'^  ^^^   ^^,  „     ^^  ^^^  „,  mSshanical 

a  physical  character — tables  were  moved,  and  -lji:,_  ,„  «„_."L...  .!.:-.»  M«.tk»..  ,^^\,.^t^ 

thycture  of  Henry  Clay,  which  hang,  on  the  ^SKcT^e^ho^frSb  aSSS,^^'*' 

wall,  was  swayed  more  tlian  a  foot,  and  two  can-  ^""«**'*^  '^^^  "^kr'  ""•/  *"  •  "'«**'  Kwox.' 
delabras,  presented  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  •  ^ 

President  Adams,  were  twice  raised  nearfy  to  the      '"  Well,'  exclaimed  the  President,  '  opinions 

ceiling.  differ  among  the  saints  as  well  as  among  the  sin- 

*'  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before  Shockle  was  neni.    They  don't  seem  to  understand  running 

fully  under  spiritual  influence ;  and  so  powerjful  the  machine9  among  the  celestials  much  better 

were  the  subsequent  manifestotions,  that  twice,  than  we  do.    Their  tolk  and  advice  sound  Ttrj 

during  the  evening,  restoratives  were  applied,  for  much  like  the  tolk  of  my  cabinet — don't  joi 

he  was  much  weakened ;  and  though  I  took  no  think  so,  Mr.  Welles  P ' 

notes,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  as  faithful  an      "  *  Well,  I  don't  know  —  I  will  think  the  msU 

account  as  possible  of  what  took  place.  ter  over,  and  see  what  conclusion  to  arrive  at' 

**  Loud  rappings,  about  nine  o'clock,  were  heard      "  Heavy  raps  were  heard,  and  the  alphabet  was 

directlv  beneath  the  President's  feet,  and  Mr.  called  for,  when, '  That's  what's  the  matter/  was 

Shockle  stoted  that  an  Indian  desired  to  com-  spelt  out. 
municate.  "  There  was  a  shout  of  laughter^  and  Mr. 

*'  *  Well,  sir,'  said  the  President,  '  I  should  be  Welles  stroked  his  beard, 
happy  to  hear  what  his  Indian  majesty  has  to  say.       *' '  That  means,  Mr.  Welles,'  said  the  President, 

We  have  recently  had  a  visitotion  frY>m  our  red  '  that  you  are  apt  to  be  long-winded,  and.  think 

brethren,  and  it  was  the  only  delegation,  black,  the  nearest  way  home  is  the  longest  wajr  round, 

white,  or  blue,  which  did  not  volunteer  some  ad-  Short  cuU  in  war  times.    I  wish  the  spinto  could 

vice  about  the  conduct  of  the  war.'  tell  us  how  to  cateh  the  Alabama.' 

"  The  medium  then  called  for  pencil  and  paper,       **  The  lighto,  which  had  been  partially  lowered, 

and  thev  were  laid  upon  the  toble  in  sight  of  aC.  almost  instontaneously  became  so  dim  that  I 

A  handkerchief  was  tlien  token  from  Mr.  Stonton,  could  not  see  sufficientiy  to  distinguish  the  fea- 

and  the  materials  were  carefully  concealed  from  tures  of  any  one  in  the  room,  and  on  the  large 

sight    In  less  space  of  time  than  it  has  required  mirror  over  the  mantel-piece  there  appeared  the 

for  nie  to  write  this,  knocks  were  heard,  and  the  most  beautiful,  though  su|  ernatural,  picture  ever 

pai)er  was  uncovered.    To  the  surprise  of  all  beheld.     It  represented  a  sea  view,  tne  Alabama 

present,  it  read  as  follows :  with  all  steam  up,  flying  from  the  pursuit  of 

"iHaste  makes  waste,  but  delays  cause  vexa.  fno^?'  large  steamer.    *wo  mercluuitaienj  in 

tioni.    Give  vitolity  by  energy.    iTse  every  means  ?•  dwtonco,  were  seen,  partial^ 

f,^  ..sivri..^     iy*^iI^Z*;^^m  -•-  ...>u..    ^-L*  -  fir®'    The  picture  changed,  and  the  Alabama  was 
to  subdue.    Pr<KaamaUons  are  useless;  make  a  ^'j^       ^      thT shadow  of  an  English 

tl^rt^LKftyT^^^^  K^rr^'^^'^s  ^^''"-^^  r  tV 

preparation,  less  paradeLd  1-g^Uj^^^^^^^^  ^U'^IZ  sl^^^ S lirviribt  ^ ^^^^^^^ 

^^°"-       ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  picture  vanished,  and  in  letters  of  purple  ai>- 

**'Thati8  not  Indian  tolk.  Mr.  Shockle,'  said  peared:  *The  English  people  demanded  this  of 

the  President    '  Who  is  Heury  Knox  P '  England's  aristocracy.' 

**  I  suggested  to  the  medium  to  ask  who  Gen-      '*  *  So  England  is  to  seise  the  Alabama^  finsl^ 
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a/  §M  the  PretidanL  *  It  mty  bepotilble ;  but, 
!r«  Welles,  don't  let  one  gunboat  or  monitor 
Um  be  built.' 

"  The  ipiriti  called  for  tbe  alphabet,  and  again 
*  That  what's  the  matter,'  was  spelt  out 

** '  I  see,  I  see,'  said  the  President  '  Mother 
England  thinks  that  what's  sauce  for  the  ^oose 
may  be  saucii  for  the  gander.  It  may  be  tit-tat, 
too,  hereafter.  But  it  is  not  very  compliment- 
ary to  our  navy,  anyhow.' 

« *  We've  done  our  best,  Mr.  President,'  said 
Mr.  Welles.  '  I'm  maturing  a  plan  which,  when 
perfected,  I  think,  if  it  works  well,  will  be  a  per- 
fect trop  for  the  Alabama.' 

<<<Well,  Mr.  Shockle,'  remarked  the  Presi- 
dent, 'I  have  seen  strange  things,  and  heard 
rather  odd  remarks  i  but  nothing  which  con- 
vinces n^,  except  the  pictures,  that  there  is  any- 
thing very  heavenly  about  all  this.  I  should  like, 
if  possible,  to  hear  what  Judge  Douglas  says 
about  this  war.' 

*•  <  ril  try  to  get  his  spirit,'  said  Mr.  Shockle  i 
'  but  it  sometimes  happens,  as  it  djd  to-night  in 
the  case  of  the  Inaian,  that  though  first  im- 
pressed by  one  spirit,  I  )ield  to  another  more  pow- 
erAil.  If  perfect  silence  is  maintained,  I  wiU  see 
if  we  cannot  induce  General  Knox  to  send  for 
Mr.  Douglas.' 

**  Three  raps  were  given,  signifying  assent  to  the 
proposition.  Perfect  silence  was  maintained,  and 
ailor  an  interval  of  perhaps  three  minutes,  Mr. 
Shockle  rose  quickly  fVom  his  chair,  and  stood 
ip  behind  it,  resting  nis  left  arm  on  the  back,  his 
right  thrust  into  his  bosom.  In  a  voice,  such  as 
no  one  could  mistake,  who  had  ever  h^ard  Mr. 
lH)uelas,  he  spoke.  I  shall  npt  pretend  to  quote 
the  language.  It  was  eloquent  and  choice.  He 
urged  the  President  to  throw  aside  all  advisers 
who  hesitate  about  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and 
to  listen  to  the  wishes  oi  the  people,  who  would 
sustain  him  at  all  points,  if  his  aim  was,  as  he 
believed  it  was,  to  restore  the  Union.  He  said 
there  were  Burrs  and  Blennerhassets  living,  but 
that  they  would  wither  before  the  popular  appro- 
val which  would  follow  one  or  two  victories, 
such  as  he  thought  must  take  place  ere  long. 
The  turning-point  in  this  war  will  be  the  proper 
use  of  these  victories.  If  wicked  men,  in  the 
first  hours  of  success,  think  it  time  to  devote 
their  attention  to  party,  the  war  will  be  pro- 
loii^d ;  but  if  victory  is  followed  up  by  ener- 
getic action,  all  will  be  well. 

**  *  I  believe  that,'  said  the  President,  *  whether 
it  oomes  fVom  spirit  or  human.' 

**  Mr.  Shockle  was  much  prostrated  after  this, 
•ad  at  Mrs.  Lincoln's  request,  it  was  thought 
best  to  adjourn  the  seance." 


Srvbnty-six  and  Sixty-four.  —  Among  a 
Urge  r  umber  of  articles  sent  to  the  Sanitarv 
Ck)inmi4sion  was  a  ^ood  and  patriotic  old  ladjrs 
lut  tribute,  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  her  counti7, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : 

**  These  aooks  were  spun  and  knit  by  Mrs.  Ze- 
luah  Olapp,  ninety-six  years  old,  wbcte  handsy 


in  youth,  were  engaged  in  moulding  ballftB  ia 
the  Revolutionary  War."  —  Chestertown,  Ftm 
York.  

GENERAL  LEE'S  WOOING. 
«  My  Maryland t    My  I^arybmdl  " 

Mt  Maryland  I    My  Maryland  1 

Among  thy  hills  of  blue 
I  wander  far,  I  wander  wide, 

A  lover  bold  and  true ; 
I  sound  my  horn  upon  the  bills, 

I  sound  it  in  the  vale- ; 
But  echo  only  answeri  it  — 

An  echo  like  a  wsil. 

My  Maryland !    My  Maryland  I 

I  bring  thee  presents  fine  — 
A  dazzling  sword  with  jewelled  hil% 
^  A  flask  cf  Bourbon  wine ; 
I  bring' thee  sheets  of  ghostly  white^ 

To  dress  thy  bridal  bed, 
With  curtains  of  the  purple  eve, 

And  garlands  gory  red. 

My  Maryland  I    My  Maryland  I 

Sweet  land  upon  the  shore. 
Bring  out  thy  stalwart  yeomanry^ 

Make  clean  the  threshing-floor. 
My  ready  wains  lie  stretchmg  hx 

Across  the  fertile  plain, 
ind  I  among  the  reapers  stand 

To  gather  in  the  grain. 

ily  Maryland  I    My  Maryland  I 

I  fondly  wait  to  see 
Thy  banner  flaunting  in  the  breexe, 

Beneath  the  trysting  tree ; 
While  all  my  gallant  company  ' 

Of  gentlemen,  with  spurs, 
Come  tramping,  tramping  o'er  (be  Lills^ 

And  tramping  through  tl;e  ftirio. 

My  Maryland  I     My  Maryland  I 

I  feci  the  leaden  rain  1 
I  see  the  winged  messenger 

Come  hurling  to  my  brain  I 
If  feathered  with  thy  golden  hair, 

1l\9  feathered  not  in  vain  ; 
I  spurn  the  hand  that  loosed  the  shaft. 

And  curse  thee  in  my  pain. 

My  Maryland !    My  Maryland  I 

Alas  the  ruthlemi  day 
That  sees  my  gallant  buttonwoods 

lUde  galloping  away  ! 
And  ruthless  for  my  chivalry. 

Proud  gentlemen,  with  spurs, 
Whose  bones  lie  stark  upon  the  hilla» 

And  stark  among  the  fursj. 


An  Anscdotb  op  Colonel  IIuqii  McNxil.  — 
During  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  the  rebels 
held  a  very  strong  position.  They  were  posted 
in  the  mountain  pats,  and  had  infr^try  on  the 
heights  on  every  sid  3.  Out  men  were  compelled 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  The  position  seemed 
impregnable;  lorj^  craggy  rocks  proterted  the 
enemy  on  every  ai.le,  vLue  car  men  were  sipoeed 
to  a  galling  ire. 
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A  band  of  rebels  occapied  a  ledge  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  as  the  Colonel  approached  vith  a  few 
of  his  men.  The  unseen  force  poured  upon  them 
a  Yolley.  McNeil,  on  the  instant,  gave  the  oom- 
Biand: 

*'  Pour  your  fire  upon  those  rocks !  ** 

The  Bucktails  hesitated ;  it  was  not  an  order 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive ;  they 
bad  always  picked  their  men. 

**  Fire  f "  tlmndr  red  the  Colonel ;  *<  I  tell  you  to 
fire  at  those  rocks ! " 

The  men  obeyed.  For  some,  time  an  irregular 
ftre  was  kept  up,  the  Bucktails  sheltering  them- 
selves, as  best  tnev  could,  behind  trees  and  rocks. 
On  a  sudden  Mofifeil  caught  sight  of  two  rebels 
peering  through  an  opening  in  the  works  to  get 
an  aim.  The  eyes  of  the  men  followed  their  com- 
mander, and  half  a  dozen  rifles  were  levelled  in 
that  direction. 

'<  Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  Colonel ;  **  I  will  try 
m^  hand.  There  is  nothing  like  Idliing  two  birds 
with  one  stone." 

The  two  rebels  were  not  in  line,  but  one  stood 
a  little  distance  back  of  the  other,  while  iust  in 
front  of  the  foremost  was  a  slanting  rock.  Colonel 
McNeil  seized  a  rifle,  raised  it,  glanced  a  moment 
along  the  polished  barrel ;  a  report  followed,  and 
both  the  rebels  disappeared.  At  that  moment  a 
loud  cheer  a  little  distance  beyond  rent  the  air. 

*'  All  is  right  now,"  cried  the  Colonel ;  "  charge 
the  rascals." 

The  men  spruis  up  among  the  rocks  in  an  in-: 
•tant  The  afirignted  rebels  turned  to  nm,  but 
encountered  another  body  of  the  Bucktails,  and 
were  obliged  to  surrender.  Not  a  man  of  them 
escaped.  Every  one  saw  the  object  of  the  Colo- 
nel's order  to  fire  at  random  amon^  the  rocks. 
lie  had  sent  the  party  around  to  their  rear,  and 
meant  thus  to  Attract  their  attention.  It  was  a 
perfect  success. 

The  two  rebels  by  the  opening  in  the  ledge 
were  found  Iving  there  stiff  and  cold.  Colonel 
McNeil's  bullet  had  struck  the  planting  rock  in 
front  of  them,  glanced,  and  passed  through  both 
their  heads.  There  it  lay  beside  them,  flattened. 
The  Colonel  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  

Incidents  of  Shebman's  March.  —  A  corre- 
spondent who  accompanied  the  army  of  General 
Sherman  gives  the  following : 

"  I  entered  a  house.  The  hostess  was  standing 
in  a  small  room  with  closed  door,  looking  througn 
a  small  aperture,  and  cr}'ing :  *  O !  don*t  kill  me. 
I  am  a/card  of  you.'  I  assured  her  my  profound 
respect  for  her  sex  had  always  led  me  to  treat 
them  with  the  most  tender  kindness.  '  O,  yes,' 
she  said,  'but  —  but  you  Yankees  have  been  rec' 
ommended  to  us  to  be  a  very  bad  and  murder- 
lome  set  of  people ! ' 

**  In  another  hut  I  saw  two  women  and  seven 
tmnll  children,  the  oldest  not  more  than  nine 

1  ears  of  age.  They  looked  forlorn  and  hopeless, 
t  veemed  to  me  that  death  would  be  a  relief  to 
them  all.  Th')ugh  they  had  not  eaten  a  mouthful 
for  three  days,  both  women  were  smoking.    A 


child  was  lying  on  the  bed.  I  saw,  by  its  burnint 
cheek,  that  it  was  very  ilL  I  said, '  Is  your  child 
sick?'  'Yes,'  she  replied,  and  seemed,  by  her 
indifference,  to  have  even  lost  a  mother's  love.  I 
procured  one  of  our  surgeons ;  he  examined  the 
child,  and  said,  *  Dyine  of  starvation.'  Before  1 
left,  the  doctor  had  k  rdered  provisions  from  Uie 
Commissary,  for  /vhich  he  paid  out  of  hia  own 
^nds.  There  are  some  kind  men  left  yet  The 
husbands  of  these  women  were  in  the  rebel  army, 
'llie  authorities  make  no  provision  for  the  poor. 
It  is  hard  to  see  tlie  suffering  here  ecd cured  by 
these  harmless,  illiterate  people. 

"  One  ca'ite  of  their  sufferings  is  the  nccesiity 
of  taking  something  in  the  way  of  provisions. 
If  the  supplies  of  forage  are  not  up,  the  boys  will 
take  the  com,  and  other  things,  too.  I  saw  one 
feUow  attacking  a  beehive  which  had  been  left 
behind,  llie  bees  were  worse  than  rebels.  He 
was  repulsed.  But,  on  making  the  second  attadi, 
he  drew  a  large  grain  sack  over  his  head  and 
shoulders,  donned  his  buckskin  gauntlets,  took 
the  enemy,  and  divided  the  spoils.  It  is  laugh- 
able to  SCO  the  German  soldiers  out  foraging.  It 
is  not  unfrequently  that  an  ancient  hen  is  seen 
swinging  from  the  pommel  of  a  saddle,  and  s 
brood  of  young  chickens  following  the  horse." 


Bratert  op  Captain  Hess. — On  the  19th 
of  May,  1864,  at  Milford  Station,  on  the  Yiigtnls 
Central  Railroad,  F.  W.  Hess,  senior  Captain  of 
the  Third  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  First  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  was  or- 
dered to  take  some  rifle  pits  defending  the  ene- 
m^^'s  position,  at  a  bridge  over  the  Mataponv 
River.  Dismounting  his  men,  he  led  them  over  a 
field,  about  three  hundred  yards,  without  oovet 
of  any  kind  from  the  enemy's  bullets.  The  num- 
ber of  men  at  Captain  Uess'  disposal  was  less 
than  one  hundred,  armed  with  Sharp's  carbines 
and  pistols.  The  pits  were  taken  in  the  most  gai- 
lont  9t\\e  I  and  in  them  were  captured  six  oflioen 
and  filly  enlisted  men  of  the  11th  Virginia  infan- 
try. Captain  Horton,  their  commanmng  offiocz, 
as  he  gave  up  his  sword  to  Captain  Hess,  said, 
"  Sir,  you  are  a  brave  man ! "  The  loss  in  this 
charge  was  six  killed  and  eight  wounded.  By 
the  exploit  the  bridge  was  uncovered,  and  the 
passage  of  the  river  secured.  Captain  Hess  and 
his  men  were  warmly  commended  for  their  gal- 
lantry by  General  Torbert,  and  measures  have 
been  taken  to  obtain  for  the  Captain  the  vacant 
Majority  of  his  regiment  Captain  Hess  belonged 
in  McConnellsburg,  Fulton  County,  Penn. 


Capturino  a  Gun.  —  There  was  an  old  chap 
in  the  Berdan  Sharpshooters,  near  Torktown, 
known  as  **  Old  Seth."  He  was  quite  a  eharaoter, 
and  a  crack  shot  —  one  of  the  best  shots  in  thv 
regiment  His  "instrument,"  as  he  termed  it, 
was  one  of  the  heaviest  telescopic  rifles.  One 
night  at  roll-call,  '<  Old  Seth  "  was  non  ui.  This 
was  somewhat  unusual,  as  the  old  chap  was  al- 
ff  7a  up  \u  time.   A  ^Sergeant  wont  oat  to  hum 
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him  up,  he  being  eomewhat  fearful  that  tlie  old 
man  had  been  bit  After  perambulating  around 
in  the  advance  of  the  picket  line,  he  heard  a  low 
•«  halloo."  •*  Who's  there  P  "  inquired  the  Ser- 
geant. *'It'8  me,"  reaponded  Seth,  '*and  I've 
eaptured  a  eeceah  gun.''  *'  firing  it  in,"  said  the 
Sergeant.    "  Can't  do  it,"  exclaimed  Seth. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  the  Sergeant  that 
**  Old  Seth  "  had  the  exact  range  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  heaviest  guns,  and  they  could  not  load  it 
for  fear  of  being  picked  off  by  him.  Again  the 
old  man  shouted :  **  Fetch  me  a  couple  of  haver- 
sacks full  of  grub,  as  this  is  my  fi;un,  and  the 
cussed  varmints  shan't  fire  it  again  while  the 
scrimmage  lasts."  This  was  done,  and  the  old 
patriot  kept  good  watch  over  that  gun.  In  fact 
tt  was  a  *'  captured  gun." 


Amenitieb  op  Wab.  —  The  foUowing  extracts 
firom  letters  written  by  a  general  officer  in  the 
Union  army  exhibit  some  of  the  pjeasures  of  ac- 
tive service : 

*•  Camp  PiSBBBPOurr,  Vs.,  Doeembor  10, 1801. 

"Mt  Deab  L.:  .... 

''    •        Nine  P.  M.  —  I  had  written  the  fore- 

going  before  breakfast,  when  I  was  interrupted 
V  the  return  of  one  of  my  *  guides,'  or  scouts, 
wno  had  just  come  in  firom  a  night  ride  beyond 
our  lines. 

**  He  informed  me  that  the  enemy  had^  two 
days  before,  thrown  forward  his  pickets  to  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  my  advance  guard,  and  hod 
carried  off  two  good  Union  men  living  within  a 
mile  of  the  advance,  and  had  threatened  others. 
This  narty  had  of  course  retired  as  soon  as  they  had 
completed  their  work  of  revenge  on  such  of  their 
fellow-citizens  as  they  suspected  of  entertaining 
feelihes  favorable  to  the  Union  party.  Not  know- 
ing whether  their  rallying  point  was  west  or  south 
01  the  railroad,  I  at  once  sent  a  squadron  of  the 
First  cavalnr,  with  two  guides,  who  knew  the 
country  well,  to  make  an  extended  circuit,  to 
pick  up  any  small  parties  prowling  near  my  ad- 
vanced cavalry  picket,  and  to  collect  such  infor- 
mation from  tne  natives  respecting  larger  bodies, 
ss  they  might  possess.    The^  have  just  returned, 

and  Major reports  having  obtained  reliable 

mformation  of  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  on  the 
Centreville  road  below  X)ranesville,  and  a  rutnor 
of  a  large  force  expected  to-morrow,  with  a  heavy 
waffon  train,  to  sweep  the  country  ai'ound  Dranes- 
vilie  of  forage.  I  shall  move  a  brigade  in  that 
direction  at  daylight,  to  be  followed  by  a  second 
St  eight  A.  M.,  and  I  shall,  by  a  rapid  ride,  join 
(hem  as  soon  as  the  morning  business  will  let 
me.  My  watch  ^near  twelve  M.)  reminds  me 
that  I  must  soon  he  down,  as  I  want  to  get  a  good 
sleep  before  day ;  but  before  I  close  my  letter,  I 
must  tell  you  of  an  amusing  occurrence  of  this 
morning. 

"  What  think  you  of  being  formally  called  upon 
to  give  my  name  to  a  new-born  son  of  Mars  P 

'*But  without  further  prelude  let  me  inform 
fui  that  about  noon,  as  1  was  quietly  sitting  in 
tty  office  writing  on  official  mattersj  the  crderly 


in  waiting  opened  the  door  and  reported  that  • 
soldier  asked  to  be  admitted  to  speak  to  me  on  ur> 
gent  business.  The  many  wants  of  the  private  sol- 
dier were  at  the  moment  engrossing  my  though ti^ 
and  werp  in  fact  the  purport  of  my  commuok^a* 
tion  then  being  addressed  to  geneiid  head(|uar- 
ters  i^  theiifore  I  said,  *  Let  him  come  in.^  A  man 
of  middle  size,  with  a  beaming  smile  overspread- 
ing his  whole  countenance,  approached  the  table 
and  ipologized  for  interrupting  me,  saying, '  Gen* 
eral,  1  wifl  not  detain  you  a  minute ;  but  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  frcm  my  wifoi  she  tells  me 
she  has  a  son  four  days  old,  and  I  have  come  to 
ask  permission  to  name  the  boy  tdttr  yourself.' 

*  What  is  your  own  name,  my  man  P '  I  asked. 

*  Thomas  li.  Walker'  was  the  reply. 

" '  You  have  a  very  ffood  name ;  why  not  call 
the  c*iild  alter  yourself?' 

**  lie  repUedi  &  little  embarrassed,  *  The  com- 
pany won't  let  me,  shr :  tlie  men  say  he  must  be 
lamed  aftir  the  General;  and  I  have  come  to 
isk  you  to  write  your  name  on  a  piece  of  naper, 
in  full,  for  I  mean  to  give  him  the  whole  of^  it' 

"  Seeing  the  effair  was  of  a  desperate  character, 
I  thought  the  wisest  course  was  to  despatch  it  at 
once  )  so,  tearing  off  a  slip  of  paper,  I  began  to 
write,  when  private  Walker  remarked,  *  Qeneral, 

Jrou  may,  if  you  nlease,  send  a  couple  of  neck- 
aces  —  one  for  tne  wife,  and  one  for  the  old 
woman,  her  mother!'  <Oho!'  s)>s  I  to  my- 
self} *  now  comes  the  gist  of  the  matter }  and  as 
I  pushed  the  paper  towards  him,  I  said, '  Heit 
is  the  name,  Walker ;  but  where  the  necklanee 
are  to  come  from  I  can't  exactly  say.'  *Aa» 
that's  easy  enough  said,'  put  in  Walker ;  '  I  caD 
get  them  at  the  store  across  the  road,  opno&^ta 
to  the  General's  quarters.'  *  And  what,'  I  askeX 
'  are  the  necklaces  to  cost?*  *  Thirty-seven  and 
a  half  cents  apiece,'  was  the  demure  reply. 

"  Much  relieved  by  this  information,  for  I  thought 
I  was  in  for,  at  least,  twrnty  dollars,  I  handed 
the  man  a  ^old  dollar.  Ilcceivinff  the  money 
with  a  low  bow,  he  again  spoke :  '  If  the  orderly 
would  let  me  pass  in  again,  I  should  like  to  show 
them  to  the  General.'  *  Then  tell  the  orderly  to 
let  you  pass,'  I  said,  and  resumed  my  writing. 
Already  the  affair  had  passed  from  my  mind, 
when  uie  orderly  again  opened  the  door,  with 
'Walker  again,  sir.'  'Send  him  inj'  and  in 
came  he,  if  possible,  more  beaming  than  before, 
and  carrying  a  package  about  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, nicely  tied  up  in  brown  paper,  which  he 
presented  to  me.  it  felt  very  soft,  and  was  se- 
curely bound.  *  Will  the  General  please  to  look 
at  them  P '  '  Upon  my  word.  Walker,  if  I  undo 
them,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  them  up  again.' 

*  Never  mind,  sir ;  you  undo  them,  ana  I'll  do 
them  up  again.'  So,  without  further  parley,  I 
gave  the  string  a  jerk ;  the  knot  parted  suddenly, 
and  out  rollcu  at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  one 
end  remaining  under  my  hands,  not  two  '  neck- 
laces,' but  two  gayly-colored  silk  and  worsted 

*  neck-acarfs,*  about  six  feet  long,  and  six  inches 
wide.  The  surprise  was  immense,  and  an  almost 
irresistible  fit  of  a  strsng  sect)  of  the  ludi- 
crous sdbed  roe.    I  did  manage  to  restrain  it,  «# 
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Walker  ezdaimedi  *  Ain't  they   beautiful  P'     I  when  the  brave  Southrons  drew  pUtoli,  and 

looked  at  the  honest  fiice  on  the  other  side  of  the  threatened  to  shoot  her  if  she  did  not  deliver  it 

table,  and  I  could  not  laugh  at  him.    After  a  up  at  once.     She  then  took  it  off,  vuid  said,  thai 

pause,  I  observed  him  wipe  the  palm  of  his  right  rather  than  suffer  violence,  she  would  present  it  to 

nand  upon  the  leg  of  his  pantaloons,  and  then,  them,  and  hoped  they  would  not  say  they  captured 

extending  his  fingers  to  their  full  length,  he  placed  it  from  our  soldiers.    She  also  said  she  ao\\wi  they 

a  silver  quarter  of  a  dollar  upon  the  centre  of  would  meet  before  long,  and  under  different  c^' 

the  palm,  and  said:  'Here  is  the  change,  sir.'  circum-jtonces.    They  took  tneir  departure!  and 

*       ••<    '     '  soon  after  stopped  at  a  hotel,  where,  It  seems,  the 

landlord  regaled  them  bountifully  with  liquor. 

,  ,  ^  On  leaving  this  place,  and  before  proceeding  far. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  I  said, '  Suppose  you  they  were  surprised  at  being  ordered  to  halt  and 

buy  a  pnir  of  red  woollen  socks  for  the  boy.'  surrender,  by  a  port.v  of  our  cavalry,  who  had  got 

His  eves  brightened,  and  he  said,  with  vehemence,  wind  of  their  proceedings,  which  thev  dld,and  were 

*  m  (10  it,  General,  for  I  expect  jie's  a  BUBTEn ;  led  back  to  where  the  young  lady  lived,  from 

anyhow,  General,  when  the  company  hears  this,  whom  they  had  taken  the  flag.    '*  Ah  I "  said  she, 

they'll  have  a  bust-^nU,  certain  I'     With  that,  "  back  ahready  P   Why,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you 

private  Walker,  who  had  been  in  service  about  so  soon,  although  I  was  confident  you  would  pay 

three  months,  and  still  retained  the  native  hon-  us  a  visit  before  long.    Now,  I  will  thank  you  to 

esty  and  simplicity  which  he  had  brought  from  return  me  the  flag  I  presented  you,  as  I  am  saU 

the  western  wilds  of  Pennsjlvaiiia,  gathered  up  isfied  it  would  become  soiled  if  it  remained  in 

his  necklaces,  and  bowed  hmiself  from  my  pres-  your  hands."    It  was  handed  over  without  reply, 

ence.  the  party  feeling  as  cheap  as  though  they  nad 

«  Good  night ;  it  is  time  for  me  to  lie  down.  been  caught  at  sheep  stealing. 


*'  Fridsj  Evening,  December  20, 10  o'eloek  P.  M. 


"Dear  L.:  As  I  did  not  close  my  letter  last  An   AFFEcnNQ   Incident.— The   foUowint 

night,  I  will  add  a  postscript,  to  let  you  know  touching  bcident  occurred  in  one  of  the  hoeph 

that  I  met  the  enemv  to-day  at  Dranesville,  and  tals  at  St  Louis : 

thrashed  him  soundly.    His  force  was  about  three  « In  another  ward  I  saw  a  Tennesaeean,  whose 

thousand,  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  one  battery  of  cheek  presented  the  pallor  of  death.    I  walked 

artillery;   ours  about  the  same— that  is,   one  up  to  his  bedside.    His  hand  was  trying  to  grasp 

hilgtde,  the  Rifles  and  Easton's  battery,  four  gome  object,  that,  in  his  fitful  delirium,  was  pic- 

^**^'        «  *             o                               *    ,     *  tured  on  his  dying  imagination.    His  lips  feeblj 

•*  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  was  m  command  of  uttered  the  word  *  Catherine.'    I  took  his  hand 

fhe  rebel  force,  and  had  with  him  one  hundred  in  mine;  his  eyes,  that  were  rolled  upward  in 

wagons,  which  the  prisoners  I  have  just  examined  their  sockets,  wandered  around  until  he  was  able 

infonn  me  were  sent  home,  pretty  weU  filled  with  to  fix  their  gaze  on  me.    « Do  you  say  something  P  * 

wounded  soldiers,  instead  of  plundered  forage,  gaid  I,  tenderly.    He  motioned  to  me  to  put  my 

His  loss  must  have  been  heavy,  as  he  left  forty-  ear  down.    'O  my  wife  —  Catlierine  —  my  chil* 

three  killed  and  severely  wounded  on  the  field,  drenl'    Hisbreatliingwasshort— his  voice  very 

The  First  and  Second  bn^ades  of  my  division  did  faint    «  How  many  children  have  vou  P '  said  L 

not  arrive  on  the  ground  m  time  to  participate  in  He  held  up  his  /our  fingers.     « What  is  your 

the  aflair.    Our  men  fought  very  handsomely,  name  P '  said  L    *  William  C.  Brandon,'  replied 

and  so,  in  fact,  did  the  rebels.    As  I  had  moved  he.    '  Where  are  you  fromP'  I  asked.    <])ods- 

out  without  special  authority  from  general  head-  yiile,  Jackson  County,  Tennessee.'    I  was  revolv- 

quarters,  and  had  brought  with  me  only  the  day's  i„g  in  my  mind  if  tlicre  would  be  an  opportunity 

rations,  I  resolved  to  return  to  my  camp,  after  to  forward  intelligence  of  him  to  his  family,  when 

collectmff  the  wounded  of  the  enemy,  and  placing  he  said, '  Will  you  write  to  Catherine  f  .  Tell  her 

themmthekeepmgofthepeopleof  the  town,  where  i-«i  thought  of  her  and  the  children;  1^1 

they  were  attended  to,  and  their  wounds  dressed  prayed  for  them  —  0  God !  O  God  I '    I  assured 

by  our  own  surgeons.    Such  as  I  had  ambulancps  him  I  would  endeavor  to  fulfil  his  request    1 

for,  in  addition  to  what  were  required  for  our  then   talked   to  him   about  a  Redeemer,   and 

own  wounded,  I  brought  in.    Our  loss  I  cannot  yet  after  a  while   he  seemed  happier.     His  looks 

state  accurately  I  it  will  not  repch  more  than  sixty,  gpoke  what  words  eould  not*' 
killed  and  wounded.    I  reached  camp,  with  all  my 

men  in  ffood  condition,  about  one  hour  ago.  — — 

"  [  ^'^  ^"te  you  more  particularly  to-morrow,  Endurance  of  Colored  Troops,  —  General 

if  I  have  the  time.  Wistar,  commanding  at  Yorktown,  in  December, 

•«  Good  night,  my  dear  L.      q^  ^  y^^ ,,  1853^  sent  one  of  the  colored  repments  on  a  raid 

..._  through  Matthews  County,  Vurginia,  accompa- 
nied by  a  white  cavalry  regime.it     The  blaok 

fwciDEifT  OF  Haqebstown.  —  A  young  lady,  troops  marched  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  in 

Ufing  near  Hagerstown,  had  an  American  flag  forty  hours,   and    endured   the   fatigues    of  a 

around  her  body,  and  a  partv  of  rebels  appeared,  tramp    considerably   eas  :ei  Uxan   the   mounted 

and  demanded  it    She  remsed  to  give  it  up,  white  nen. 
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CinCKAMAUGA,    ««THE    STREAM   OF 

DEATH  I " 

Jhickamauoa  I  Oiickamauga  I 

O'er  th J  dark  and  turbid  ware  ^ 
Rolls  the  death-erv  of  the  daring, 

Rinss  the  war-shout  of  the  brave ; 
;  Bound  thy  sfiore  the  red  fires  flashing, 

Startling  shot  and  screaming  shell  — 
Cbickamauga,  stream  of  battle, 

Who  thy  fearful  tale  shall  tell? 

'  Olden  memories  of  horror, 

Sown  by  scourge  of  deadly  plague, 
Long  had  clothed  thy  circling  forests 
Svith  a  terror  vast  and  rague ; 
.   Now  to  gather  fiercer  vigor 

From  the  phantoms  grim  with  gore^ 
Hurried  by  war's  wilder  carnage 
To  their  graves  on  tliy  lone  diore. 

Long,  with  hearts  subdued  and  saddened^ 
As  th'  oppressor's  hosts  moved  on. 

Fell  the  arms  of  Freedom  backward, 
Till  our  hopes  had  almost  flown ; 

Till  outspoke  stem  Valor's  fiat — 

'     '*  Here  th'  invading  wave  shall  stay ; 

Here  shall  cease  the  foe's  proud  progress} 
Here  be  crushed  his  grand  array  I 

Then,  their  eager  hearts  all  throbbing 

Backward  flashed  each  battle-flag 
Of  the  veteran  corps  of  Longstrcet, 

And  the  sturdy  troops  of  Bragg; 
Fierce  upon  the  focman  turning. 

All  their  pent-up  wrath  bretdu  out  • 
In  the  furious  battle-clangor. 

And  the  frensded  battle-shout 

Roll  thy  dark  waves,  Chickamauga ; 

Trembles  all  thy  ghastly  shore. 
With  the  rude  shock  of  the  onset, 

And  the  tumult's  horrid  roar : 
As  the  Southern  battle-giants 

Hurl  their  bolts  of  death  along, 
Breckinridge,  the  iron-hearted, 

Cheatham,  chivalric  and  strong;— 

Folk  and  Preston,  gallant  Buckner, 

Hill  and  Uindman,  strong  in  might ; 
Cleburne,  flower  of  manly  valor ; 

Hood,  the  Ajax  of  the  figlit ; 
Bcnning,  bold  and  hardy  warrior; 

Fearless,  resolute  Kershaw, 
Mingle  battle-yell  and  death-bolt. 

Volley  flerce  and  wild  hurrah  I 

At  the  volleys  bleed  their  bodies. 

At  the  fierce  shout  shrink  their  souls. 
While  their  fiery  wave  of  vengeance 

On  their  quailing  column  rolls ; 
And  the  parched  throats  of  the  stricken 

Breathe  for  air  the  roaring  flame ; 
Horrors  of  that  hell  foretasted, 

Who  shall  ever  dare  to  name  ? 

Borne  by  those  who,  stiff  and  mangled. 

Paid,  upon  that  bloody  field, 
Dlrefiil,  cringing,  awe-struck  homage 

To  the  sword  our  heroes  wield ; 
And  who  felt,  by  fiery  trial, 

That  the  men  who  will  be  f^ee,        \ 
Iliough  in  conflict  baffled  often. 

Ever  will  unoonquered  bo  I 


Learned,  though  long  unchecked  they  spoU  0% 

Dealing  desolation  re  .aid. 
Marking  with  the  tracks  of  ruin 

Mioiy  a  rod  of  Southern  ground. 
Tet,  whatever  course  they  follow. 

Somewhere  in  their  padiway  flow  lb 
Dark  and  deep,  a  Chickamauga, 

Stream  of  death  to  vandal  foes  I 

They  ^ave  found  it  darkly  flowing 

By  Manassas'  famous  plain, 
And  I  y  rushing  Sh<»iianaoah 

Met  the  tide  of  woe  again : 
Chick  ahominy  I  immortal, 

By  <he  long,  ensanguined  flighty 
Rappahannock,  glorious  river, 

Twice  renowned  for  matchless  fight. 

BEeed  the  story,  dastard  spoilers, 

Mark  the  tale  these  waters  tell. 
Ponder  well  your  fearful  lesson, 

I  And  the  doom  that  there  befeU : 
Li»m  to  shun  the  Southern  vengeance^ 

Sworn  upon  the  votive  swordi, 
**  Every  stream  a  Chickamauga 

To  the  vile,  invading  horde  I " 


In  August,  1862,  Colonel  Holoomb  of  tht 
F!rat  Indiana  volunteers  sent  a  long  letter  to 
General  Butler's  headquarters  at  New  Orleans, 
detailing  an  account  of  a  disturbance  in  hii 
camp,  and  stating  at  the  close  that  he  hod  been 
obliged  to  shoot  one  of  the  mutineers.  GenerfJ 
Butler  read  the  paper  carefullv,  indorsed  it, 
«  Shoot  another,"  and  sent  it  back  to  the  Cclonii 


"  Home,  Sweet  Home." —  War,  terrible  m  h 
is,  has  its  little  stanzas  of  poetry,  its  chapters  uf 
romance,  but  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  heavy 
thunders  and  sterner  duties  of  the  battle. 

One  of  those  incidents  that  make  their  way 
straight  to  the  heart  is  related  as  having  oc- 
curred before  the  two  days  at  Pittsburg  Landing. 

Thursday  evening  preceding  the  battle  was  as 
lovely  as  spring  and  moonlight  could  make  it. 
On  that  night  the  bana  of  the  Lead  Mine  regi- 
ment were  serenading  General  McClernand  at 
his  headquarters,  witnin  cannon  shot  of  the 
Landing.  And  when  the  band  poured  out  upon 
the  stlUi  night  the  air  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  the 
camps  were  hushed.  In  one  of  them  a  ])oor  fel- 
low lay  in  a  tent  ill  with  fever.  As  the  well- 
remembered  tune  fell  upon  his  ear,  he  turned  his 
face  with  a  groan  to  tlie  canvas  wall  and  died  with 
the  dying  strain.  And  so  he  found  '*  Sweet 
Home.**  

Snow  Bird  and  Owasso. — An  Inditn  ua- 
dition  is  thus  related  by  a  soldier  in  camp  at  the 
Green  Paver  Bridge : 

"The  site  of  our  camp  seems  dedicated  to 
blood-shedding  from  time  iDLmemoriaL  The  spot 
is  rife  with  stories  and  legends  of  the  noble  tnbe 
of  'Harper'  Indians,  who  once  held  undisputed 
possession  of  the  soil.  One  of  their  tales  runs 
thus :  Their  chief,  notorious  foi  his  cruelty^  and 
unffovemabld  passions,  beoome  uuittfQ  with  a 
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ycmng  white  lady,  whom  he  had  captured  some 
time  previous,  la  the  legend  she  is  described  as 
having  been  surpassingly  beautiful.  She  very 
naturmly  did  not  reciprocate  his  brutal  and  un- 
sought aflbclion,  but  smiled  with  favor  on  a 
young  and  handsome  warrior,  whose  deeds  of 
daring  and  innumerable  virtues  caused  him  to  be 
loved  by  all  the  tribe,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  *  Black  Chief.'  More  than  once  had  his 
protecting  arm  shielded  *  Snow  Bird '  from  the 
wiles  of  tne  base-minded  chieftain. 

**  On  a  calm,  lovely  night,  while  the  beautiful  girl 
was  paddling  slowly  up  and  down  the  stream, 
musinf^  wifh  her  thoughts,  she  was  startled  by 
the  voice  of  her  persecutor  calling  from  the  bank. 
After  vainly  importuning  her  to  row  to  the  shore 
and  take  nim  m  the  boat,  the  enraged  chief 
sprang  into  tlic  water  and^  struck  out  for  the  boat 
Ihe  frightened  maiden  seized  the  oors,  plied  them 
swiftly  and  with  a  skilful  hand ;  swiftly  the  frail 
vessel  darted  over  the  sparkling  waters,  but  not 
less  swiftly  did  the  powerful  chief,  aroused  to 
renewed  strength  by  nis  ra^g  passion,  follow, 
till  the  exhausted  gurl,  weaned  witn  almost  super- 
human exertions,  was  compelled  to  drop  the  oars. 
With  a  fiendish  smile  he  grasped  the  prow  of  the 
boat  and  climbed  into  it.  Gazing  calmly  on  the 
terrified  girl,  he  complimented  her  rowing,  and 
ordered  her  to  again  take  up  the  oars,  and  bade 
her  row  to  a  spot  still  farther  from  their  encamp- 
ment, still  known  as  the  '  Black  Pool.'  Fearing 
to  refuse,  with  trembling  hand  and  fast-beating 
heart  she  obeyed.  Arriving  at  the  spot  desig- 
Jiated,  the  chief  demanded  her  hand  in  marriage. 
Aiter  vainly  pressing  his  suit,  ueiug  entreaties 
aiid  Uireats,  toe  enraged  villain  then  attempted 
force.  With  strength  almost  equal  to  his  own 
did  she  endeavor  to  protect  what  is  dearer  than 
life  to  a  woman  —  her  maiden  virtue.  Drawing 
a  small  dagger  she  had  concealed  on  her  person, 
she  furiously  struck  at  him,  inflicting  a  severe 
wound  on  his  arm,  disabling  it  The  infuriated 
fiend  now  seized  an  oar  and  struck  the  agonized 
girl  a  furious  blow,  which  threw  her  from  the 
boat  Tlie  helpless  maiden  seized  the  side  of  the 
boat  to  keep  from  drowning,  and,  with  prayers, 
tears,  ond  entreaties,  begged  the  hearUest  wretch 
to  spare  her  life;  but  her  only  answer  was 
another  blow  from  the  hands  of  her  enemy.  She 
looted  her  hold  and  sank,  but  arose  to  the  sur- 
face in  a  moment,  when  the  blood-stained  mur- 
derer again  struck  her,  this  time  with  his  toma- 
hawk, burying  it  in  her  brain.  She  sank,  with  a 
shriek  fearful  to  hear  in  that  lonely  spot,  to  rise 
no  more. 

"On  the  return  of  the  chief  to  their  camp,  he 
met  Owasso,  the  lover  of  Snow  Bird,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  protracted  hunt  He  had 
searched  the  entire  encampment,  also,  her  favorite 
haunts,  without  finding  any  trace  of  her,  till  be 
at  last,  becoming  alarmed,  sought  Black  Chief, 
and  demanded  to  know  her  whereabouts.  The 
chief,  with  a  smile  beaming  with  scorn  and  hatred, 
answered :  '  Snow  Bird  sleeps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Black  Pool'  '  What !  murdered,  and  by  thy 
hand?'     'Ay!  by  my  haiuL'     <Fiend!  can  it 


be  that  he,  the  Great  Spirit,  is  just,  sud  let  you 
live  after  such  a  horrid  deed?  But  111  not  lie 
so  merciful.'  With  these  words  Owasso  sprang 
upon  him.  The  contest  was  fierce  and  deadly. 
Owasso  at  length,  completely  exhausted  by  ths 
superior  strength  of  his  adversary,  gathered  dl 
hM  strength,  and  succeeded  in  wrencliing  the 
knife — having  lost  his  own  in  the  struggle  — 
from  the  grarp  rf  hit  foe,  and  plun^^  botholade 
and  hilt  cleep  iu  the  throat  o!  his  enemy.  As 
soon  as  he  iovrid  hi&  (oe  was  dead,  he,  with  great 
exertion,  drew  the  kuife  from  the  chiefs  tuoat, 
and  raising  himself  on  riis  knees,  he  raised  the 
dripping  blade  towards  heav«n  and  cried  out, 
*  Snow  Bird,  I  have  revenged  thee,  and  will  now 
ft  .low  th*.  t,'  saying  which,  he  rose  tohb  feet  and 
rushed  to  the  ciff  overtanginff  the  place  where 
!he  had  been  so  cruelly  murdered.  Without  a 
word,  merely  casting  round  his  ho|id,  taking  a 
farewell  glance  at  nis  once  happy  home,  he 
plunged  forward  knife  in  hand— a  splash,  a 
gurgle,  and  the  brave  Owasso  was  never  seen 
more. 

"Tradition  says  that  Snow  Bird  and  Owasso 
are  often  seen  in  a  spirit  boat  rowing  calmly  and 
silently  along  the  nver,  always  disappearing  at 
tlie  fatal  spot,  the  Black  Pool,  and  that  the  form 
of  Owasso  is  often  seen  flitting  round  the  top  of 
the  cliff  from  which  he  made  tne  fiitol  leap. 

**  Our  stockade  is  built  on  the  point  of  the  eKlL 
So  you  see  we  are  camped  in  a  romantic  soot 
It  was  built,  under  the  supervision  of  a '  reguaf  * 
engineer,  during  the  latter  part  of  1862,  and 
burned  by  the  notorious  horse  thief,  John  U. 
Morgan,  on  the  1st  of  January  last  It  ia  need- 
less to  speak  of  the  glorious  defence  of  the  place 
on  the  4th  of  July.  It  will  ever  be  one  of  tlie 
brightest  jewels  in  th»  wreath  of  fiune  that  Mlebi- 

gan's  brave  sors  have  «TOven  for  her  since  the 
eginning  of  this  war." 


Gene&il  Pobteb'8  ReC01CI(IU8A1I0B.— ''The 
exciting  event  of  the  day,"  wrote  a  correspondent 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1862,  "  has  been  a  balloon 
reconnoissance  by  General  Fitz-John.  Porter  on 
a  scale  of  rather  larger  magnitude  than  was  in- 
tended. At  fi^e  o'clock  in  the  morning  General 
Porter  took  his  place  in  Professor  Lowe^  balloon. 
He  supposed  the  usual  number  of  ropes  were  at- 
tached to  it,  whereas  there  was  only  one,  and  a 
Clace  in  this,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  had 
een  burned  by  vitriol,  used  in  generatinj^  gas. 
Taking  his  seat  in  the  car,  unaccompanied  bv 
any  one,  the  rope  was  let  out  to  nearly  its  full 
length,  —  the  length  is  about  nine  hundred  yards, 
—  when  suddenly  snap  went  the  cord,  and  up 
went  the  balloon,  llus  was  an  unexpected  part 
of  the  programme.  The  men  below  looked  up 
with  astonishment,  and  the  General  looked  down 
with  equal  bewilderment 

"'Open  the  valve,'  shouted  one  of  the  men 
below. 

" '  111  manage  it,'  refipondfd  the  Generat 

"  Up  went  the  ballcori,  hig'ier,  hiriier.  It  ios< 
with  great  rspkb'ty ;  !ts  b  ige  firrm  fessrned  as  i* 
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wildljr  mounted  into  the  regions  of  the  upper  air } 
it  hcKsame  a  speck  in  the  sky.  The  wind  was 
taking  it  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  territory. 
Hv  thii  time  every  staff  officer  and  hundreds  of 
otJiers  were  looking  at  the  moving  speck.  It  is 
imposaihie  to  describe  the  anxiety  feU  and  ex- 
pressed for  the  fate  of  him,  the  central  object  of 
thought,  in  that  far  away  moving  speck,  every 
moment  becoming  less  visible.  It  is  seen  to  move 
in  our  direction ;  the  countenances  of  our  men ! 
brighten  with  hope.  It  passes  over  our  heads. 
Soon  it  begins  to  descend,  but  with  a  rapidity 
that  arouses  renewed  apprehension.  Quickly  a 
squad  of  cavalry,  led  by  Captain  Locke,  liicu- 
tenant  McQuade,  of  the  General's  staff,  plunge 
s|)ur8  into  their  horses,  and  dash  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  descending  balloon.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  as  I  rqpeived  it  from  the  General's 
own  lips.  While  the  rope  was  being  played  out, 
he  adjusted  his  glass  iii  readiness  for  his  proposed 
view  of  the  enemy's  territory.  A  sudden  bound 
of  the  balloon  told  him  in  a  moment  that  the 
rope  had  given  way.  He  dropped  his  glass, 
heard  the  call,  '  Open  the  valve,  made  the  re- 
si>onse  given  above,  and  set  about  looking  for 
the  valve.  He  was  sensible  of  being  flighty  (the 
General  loves  a  pun  as  well  as  the  next  one^,  but 
was  not  at  all  nervous.  He  saw  the  wind  had 
taken  him  over  the  line  of  the  rebel  intrench- 
ments.  Having  no  wish  to  drop  in  among  them, 
he  let  the  valve  take  care  of  itself,  and  proceeded 
to  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  note  the  as- 
pect of  rebel  objects  below.  Crowds  of  soldiers 
rushed  from  the  woods,  and  he  heard  their  shouts 
distinctlv.  Luckily  he  was  above  the  reach  of 
their  bullets ;  so  he  was  not  afraid  on  this  score. 
The  map  of  the  country  was  distiactly  discernible. 
Ho  saw  Yorktown  and  its  Works,  York  Hiver  and 
its  windings,  and  Norfolk  and  its  smoking  chim- 
neys. A  counter  current  of  air  struck  the  balloon, 
and  its  course  was  reversed.  Its  retreat  from 
over  Rebeldom  was  rapid.  Ho  opened  the  valve, 
the  gas  escaped,  and  down  ho  came.  He  could 
not  say  how  fast  he  came  down,  but  it  was  with  a 
rapidity  he  would  not  care  to  have  repeated.  The 
car  struck  the  top  of  a  shelter  tent,  —  under 
which,  luckily,  no  one  happened  to  be  at  the  time, 
—  knocked  the  tent  into  pi,  and  lefl  him  envel- 
oped in  a  mass  of  collapsed  oil  silk.  He  crawled 
out,  and  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  camp, 
not  one  hundred  rods  from  General  McClellau's 
headquarters. 

" '  I  came  mounted,  you  see,'  was  his  remark 
to  General  Jiums,  who  was  about  the  first  man 
by  his  side.  He  gave  the  details  of  his  aerial 
vo}'age  to  General  i3urns,  who,  seeing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  off  a  joke,  could  not  'lose  the 
opportunity. 

** '  You  are  a  suspicious  character,'  remarked 
Hunfis. 

•'  *  How  BO? '  asked  Porter. 

**  *  In  the  space  of  half  an  hour  you  have  been 
taken  up  by  a  balloon,  and  arrested  by  a  shelter 
lent' 

" '  And  you  have  come  down  safe,  I  see,'  broke 
in  Captain  Jjocke,  before  the  laughter  at  General 


Bums'  duet  of  puns ;  *  I  came  with  this  oavalry 
company  to  look  you  up.' 

'  You  ought  to  have  sent  flying  artiller)  adei 

'  rejoined  Porter." 


me 


A  WcMA»'%  SACEi't^CB.  —  The  following  olo. 
quent  and  teaching  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Miss  Cutler,  a  volunteer  xrmy  nurse,  who  died 
at  Newbem,  of  disease  c  >ntracted  while  in  the 
performance  of  her  duties,  is  (rem  a  prirate  let- 
ter w.ir*i?n  ty  T.  H.  Squire,  Surgeon,  Eighty- 
ninth  N*w  Yc-'k  volunteers : 

"Th€  daugHe;  of  Dr.  Cutler,  Twenty-first 
Masse  chiisetts.  of  which  I  have  spoken  iu  i  pre- 
vious letter,  die  X  a  few  days  ago,  at  Newbem,  of 
typhoid  fever.  Her  remains  were  brought  back 
to  this  island,  nud  buried  to-day.  Who  will 
write  her  epita|)h  in  befitting  verse?  She  was 
the  fnend  or  the  siok  and  wounded  soldiers,  edu- 
cated, accomplished,  young,  beautiful,  affection- 
ate, patriotic,  pious,  and  self-sacrificing.  In  .her 
deatn  in  the  van  of  the  army,  a  woman  pure 
and  lovely  has  been  laid  as  a  victim  upon  the 
altar  of  Inbertv.  She  died  awav  from  home :  a 
father,  whom  she  loved,  stood  ov  her ;  but  his 
duties  to  the  wounded  preventea  him  from  ac- 
companying her  remains  to  their  temporarv  rest- 
ing-place on  this  beautiful  island.  Sacred  ue  the 
s))ot  where  her  remains  now  lie  I  Ye  wind^  ihat 
whisper  in  the  pines,  breathe  her  a  requiem  (  Yc 
grapes  and  mistletoe  that  climb  upon  the  trees, 
and  droop  from  overhanging  bouglis,  bend  duw& 
and  kiss  her  lonely  grave  I  Bay,  myrllc/,  aud 
magnolia,  distil  your  fragrance  around  the  tomb ; 
in  life  her  gentle  virtues  breathed  a  like  per- 
fume I  '  Dear  girl,  I  would  that  I  had  power  to 
hand  thy  name  down  to  all  coming  time  I " 


Habdeb  thbown  in  the  Shade. — A  well- 
known  Confederate  Major-Qeneral  was  stopping 
for  a  while  iu  a  Georgia  village,  which  circum- 
stance coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  "  Home 
Guord  "  of  that  vicinity,  the  Captain  resolved  to 
give  the  General  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
"  revolutions  "  of  liis  superb  corps.    In  due  time, 

Captain *s  company,  having  "  fell  in,"  were 

discovered  by  the  General  in  front  of  his  quar- 
ters, in  the  execution  of  his  command,  "  In  two 
ranks,  git,"  &c  During  the  exhibition,  by  some 
dexterous  double-quick  movement  only  known 
among  militia  ofllcers,  the  Captaui,  much  to  his 
surprise  und  chagrin,  found  the  company  in  a 
"  fix,"  best  described,  I  reckon,  as  a  *'  solid  cir- 
cle." In  stentorophonic  tones  he  called  them 
to  *'  halt ! "  The  General  became  intereeted,  and 
drew  near,  iu  order  to  see  in  what  way  things 
would  be  righted.  The  Ca])tain,  in  his  confu- 
sion, turned  his  head  to  one  side,  like  a  duck 
when  sKe  sees  the  shadow  of  a  hriwk  flit  pust^ 
and  seemed  to  be  in  the  deepest  thought.  At 
last  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  him ;  a  rav  of  in- 
telligence mantled  his  face,  and  straigntening 
himself  \:p,  he  turiicd  to  the  cimj  %,nf,  and  cried 
out:  '  C<  mpany,  dii entangle  to  the  fircnt,  march." 
< 
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The  oompuiy  was  "  stnlghtened,"  and  the  Oeti- 
eral  ga^e  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  best 
command  he  bad  erer  heard  given. 


Ah  Incident  by  the  Wat. — When  a  loye  for 
Uie  old  flog  does  exist  in  Dixie,  it  is  dear,  warm, 
and  earnest  It  ffushes  out  sometimes  in  the 
most  unexpected  places,  like  a  springy  in  a  desert; 
and  many  a  time  have  Federal  prisoners  been 
startled  into  tears  at  finding  a  loyal  heart  beating 
close  beside  them,  when  they  haa  only  looked  for 
taunt  and  treason.  A  body  of  Federal  prisoners 
had  reached  Rome,  en  route  for  llichmond. 
Weary,  famished,  thirsting,  they  were  herded  like 
cattle  in  the  street,  under  the  burning  sun  — a 
public  show.  It  was  a  gala  day  in  that  modem 
iiome.  The  women,  magnificently  arrayed,  came 
out  and  pelted  them  with  balls  of  cotton,  and  with 
such  sneers  and  taunts  as,  "  So  you  have  come  to 
Rome — have  you,  you  Yankees  P  How  do  you 
like  your  welcome  ?  "^  and  then  more  cotton  and 
more  words.  The  crowds  and  the  hours  came 
and  went,  but  the  mockery  did  not  intermit,  and 
our  noor  fellows  were  half  out  of  heart 

My  informant.  Major  P.,  faint  and  ill,  had 
stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  leaned  against  a 
post,  whe.i  he  was  lightly  touched  upoi^  the  arm. 
As  he  looked  around,  mentally  nerving  himself 
for  somo  more  ingenious  insult,  a  fine-looking, 
well-dressed  boy  of  twelve  stood  at  his  elbow,  his 
frank  face  turned  up  to  the  Major's.  .  *'  And  Ae, 
too  P  "  thought  the  officer. 

With  a  furtive  glance  at  a  rebel  guard,  who 
stood  with  his  back  to  them,  the  lad,  pulling  the 
Major's  skirt,  and  catching  his  breath,  boy-fash- 
ion, said,  " Are  you  from  New  England P "  "I 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,"  was  the  reply.  "  So 
was  my  mother,"  returned  the  boy,  brightening 
up ;  "  she  was  a  New  England  girl,  and  she  was 
a  nat  you  coll  a  '  school-ma'am,'  up  North ;  she 
c.arried  my  father,  and  I'm  their  boy ;  but  how 
she  does  love  New  England,  and  Uie  Yankees,  and 
the  old  United  States  I  and  so  do  L" 

The  Major  was  touched,  as  well  he  might  be ; 
and  his  heart  warmed  to  the  boy  as  to  a  young 
brother;  and  he  took  out  his  knife,  severed  a 
button  from  his  coat,  and  handed  it  to  him  for  a 
remembrance.  "0,  I've  got  half  a  doxen  just 
like  it  See  here  I "  and  he  took  from  his  pocket  a 
little  string  of  them — gifts  of  other  boys  in  blue. 

"  My  mother  would  like  to  see  you,"  he  added, 
"  and  rll  go  and  tell  her." 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  P  "  growled  the 
guard,  suddenly  wheeling  round  upon  him ;  and 
thr  boy  slipped  away  into  the  crowd,  and  was 
g(me.  Not  more  than  half  an  hdur  elapsed  before 
a  lovely  lady,  accompanied  by  the  little  patriot, 
phased  slowly  down  the  sidewalk  next  to  tlie  curb- 
itone.  She  did  not  pause,  she  did  not  speak ;  if 
she  smiled  at  all,  it  was  faintly ;  but  she  handed 
to  one  and  another  of  the  prisoners  bank  notes 
ab  »he  went  As  they  ncared  the  Major,  the  boy 
g<ive  him  a  significant  look,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"That's  my  New  England  mother.**  The  eyes 
of  the  elegant  lady  and  the  poor,  weary  officer 


met  for  (on  instant,  and  she  passed  away  like  a 
vision,  out  of  sight  Wlio  will  not  join  with  me 
in  fervently  breathing  two  beatitudes :  Ood  blesa 
the  young  Georgian,  and  blessed,  fore^'er  be  the 
Northern  scl  oolma'am  f^^B.  F»  Taylor. 


*' Good  SnooTiNO."  —The  eolor-bearer  of  tha 
Tenth  Tennessee  ^Irish)  ha  ring  been  shot  down 
in  the  battle  it  Chickamaugi,  the  Colonel  ordered 
one  of  the  privates  to  take  the  colors.  Pat,  who 
was  loading  at  ths  time,  replied:  "By  the  holy 
St  Patrick,  Colonel,  there's  so  much  good 
shootinip^  here,  I  l^aven't  a  minute's  time  to 
waste  tooling  with  that  thing." 


G  UNINO  THE  Cbbst  OF  RocKT  Facb.  «-  After 
the  evacuation  of  Tunnel  HIU,  Georgia,  by  the 
rebels,  the  Fourth  corps  (Howard's)  passed  to 
the  right  of  the  place,  confronting  them  on  Rocky- 
face  ludge.  . 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  May,  1864,  a  detach- 
ment of  Ilarker's  brigade  was  ordered  on  a  recon- 
noissance  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ridge. 
The  balance  of  tlie  brigade  being  held  in  reserve 
at  the  base.  Colonel  Opuyke,  with  his  five  hundred 
Ohio  (One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fiflb)  Tigers 
was  ordered  forward,  with  a  gxude,  to  develop  the 
enemy  on  the  ridge,  and,  if  possible,  gain  a  posi- 
tion there.  Skirmishing  commenced  at  the  base, 
and  increased  in  severity  as  our  men  ascended. 
But  up  they  went,  the  skirmishers  dodging  frrm 
tree  to  tree,  and  from  rock  to  rock,  to  escape  tbe 
bullets  that  were  showered  upon  them  from  the 
crest  The  sides  of  the  ridge  were  so  steep  and 
rocky  that  the  men  were  obuged  to  cling  to  the 
trees  and  jutting  difis  to  help  themselves  along. 
Field  officers  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  leM 
their  horses,  and  even  then  could  only  proceed  with 
great  difficiilty.  Twice  the' men  were  ordered  to 
lie  down  and  rest,  in  order  to  cool  themselves,  as 
the  day  was  exceedingly  warm,  and  the  ezerdae 
severe. 

Simultaneously  with  the  second  order  to  halt, 
the  cry  rung  out  from  the  rocks  above  us,  <*  We 
fiave  gained  the  crest! — WE  haVb  gained  the 
crest 1 1"  The  announcement  seemed  to  elec- 
trify the  men,  and  with  a  shout  that  rent  the  air, 
they  sprang  forward  like  tigers,  and  in  a  moment 
the  entire  regiment  rested  on  ibe  summit  of  the 
ridge.  Stopping  a  moment  to  breathe,  they 
were  again  ordered  to  advance,  which  they  did 
with  a  determined  bravery  that  defied  tl^e  sneak- 
ing enemy  that  skulked  from  rock  to  rock,  im- 
proving every  obstacle  to  embarrass  them.  Hav- 
ing driven  the  enemy  more  than  half  a  mile,  the 
men  were  ordered  to  throw  up  stone-works  for 
temporary  security,  until  further  orders  were 
received  from  the  rear.  ^  The  reply  came  in  there 
words  —  '*You  have  accomplished  all,  and  mou 
than  was  expected.  Take  a  strong  position  and 
await  orders." 

The  Sixty-fifth  Ohio  infantry,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  remainder  of  the  brigade,  came  to  the 
support  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-flfUu 
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Incidents  of  the  Battle  of  Re8aca,  Oa. — 
May  18.  —  "I  have  just  been  over  that  portion  of 
the  battle-field  where  the  Twentieth  corps  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  yesterday,  and  the  sight  pre- 
set] ited  ia  enough  to  make  the  heart  of  one  long 
ac(*.u8tomed  to  war  ache.  The  ambulance  corps, 
so  complete  in  all  its  details,  is  gathering  in  the 
wounded,  and  the  groans  of  the  sufferers  are  grat- 
ing to  the  ear.  All  the  rebel  dead  and  wounded 
are  left  in  our  hands  to  be  cared  for.  The  ground 
is  thickly  strewn  with  the  victims  in  about  eoual 
proportions,  excepting  at  those  places  where  des- 
perate charges  were  made  upon  our  line,  when 
the  enemy  came  out  of  his  breastworks ;  there 
the  rebels  largely  predominate.  There,  within  a 
few  yards  of  me,  a  wounded  rebel  is  stopping  the 
blood  that  endeavors  to  make  its  exit  through  a 
ghastly  grape  wound  in  the  leg  of  a  Union  sol- 
dier; wliile  over  yonder,  beneath  an  oak,  a 
wounded  Federal  is  in  the  act  of  giving  water 
from  his  canteen  to  an  enemy  who  fell  beside  him, 
and  whose  life-blood  discolors  the  garments  of 
both.  After  the  shock  of  battle  has  passed,  the 
helpless  inhabitants  of  the  rifle  pits  and  trenches 
are  no  longer  enemies.  A  common  sympathy 
seems  to  inspire  them,  and  they  are  once  more 
friends  and  brothers  —  children  of  one  Father. 

"  On  the  field,  yesterday,  on  the  left,  near  Tilton, 
where  our  cavahy  engaged  the  enemy,  a  beauti- 
ful garden,  clothed  in  all  the  loveliness  that  rare 
plants  and  southern  flowers  could  give  it,  at- 
tracled  mv  attention,  and  I  was  drawn  to  it.  The 
hi)U(.e  had  been  deserted  by  its  owners,  and  the 
smiling  magnolias  and  roses  seemed  to  stand 
guard  over  the  deserted  premises.  I  entered 
through  an  open  gate,  stooped  to  pluck  a  rose 
from  the  busn,  when  I  discovered  one  of  the 
enemy's  pickets  lying  partially  covered  by  tlie 
ffrass  and  bushes  —  deau.  lie  was  a  noble-look- 
mg  man,  and  upon  his  countenance  there  seemed 
to  rest  the  remnant  of  a  smile.  The  right  hand 
clasped  a  rose,  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  sever- 
ing from  its  stem  when  he  received  the  messen- 
ger of  death.  In  the  afternoon  the  cavalry  dug 
a  narrow  grave,  and,  with  Federal  soldiers  for 
pall- bearers,  and  the  beautiful  flowers  fur  mourn- 
ers, he  was  laid  to  rest,  the  rose  still  clasped  in 
his  stiffened  hand.  Nothing  was  found  to  iden- 
tify him,  and  in  that  lonely  grave  his  life's  his- 
tory lies  entombed.  No  sister's  tears  will  baptize 
ther  grave  among  the  roses  where  the  dead  picket 
sleeps."  

General  Terry  and  Ck)LONEL  Olmsted. — 
Major  Gardiner,  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut  regi- 
ment, tells  this  characteristic  story  of  General 
Terry,  the  latiB  Colonel  of  his  regiment : 

'*  After  Fort  Pulaski  had  been  placed  in  Gen- 
eral TeiTv's  charge,  and  as  its  rebel  commander. 
Colonel  Olmsted,  was  about  to  be  sent  North  as  a 
'j>risoner  of  war.  General  Terry,  appreciating  the 
tmbarraasments  to  which  he  might  be  subiected, 
told  him  that  as  it  was  not  probable  that  he  was 
supplied  with  current  money,  and  as  Confederate 
money  was  valueless  except  as  a  curiosity,  he  de- 
ifawd  that  he  would  accept  of  a  sum  that  might  free 


him  from  temporary  inconvenience,  and  iircsonted 
him  with  fiftv  dollars  in  good  mpney.  The  ofi'ex 
was  gratefully  accepted,  of  course,  with  suitabir 
acknowledgments  or  the  generosity  which  prompt* 
ed  it  ^^ 

An  Heroi  .  Saixol. — In  the  record  of  the  wari 
not  the  least  intprepting  features  are  the  heroic 
deeds  of  ihe  Lumbie  men  who  compose  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  and  navy.  Instances  of  in- 
dividual heroism  and '  belf-sacrifice  present  them- 
selves in  abundance,  and  furnish  a  rich  harvest 
of  materials  for  the  anndist  and  historian.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  case  of 
the  gallant  tar,  John  Davis,  whose  courage  in  the 
attack  on  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  mention  by  his  immediate  com- 
mander and  by  Commodore  Goldsborough,  who 
thus  unite  to  make  manifest  the  bond  of  true 
chivalry  whiph  binds  together  all  brave  men, 
however  widely  separated  their  station.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  story  of  this  brave  sailor : 

*'  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Chapin,  commanding  United 
States  steamer  Valley  Citv,  off  Roanoke  Island, 
writes  to  Commodore  Goldsborough  under  date 
of  February  2dth,  noticing  a  magnanimous  act 
of  bravery  by  John  Davis,  gunner's  mate  on 
board  his  vessel,  at  the  taking  of  Elizabeth  City. 
He  says  John  Davis  was  at  his  station,  during  tlie 
action,  in  the  magazine  issuing  powder,  when  a 
shell  from  the  enemy's  battery  peneti'ated  into 
the  mogazine,  and  ex))lodeil  out^de  of  it.  He 
ttircw  himself  over  a  barrel  of  powder,  protecting 
it  with  his  own  body  from  the  fire,  whde  at  the 
same  time  passing  out  the  powder  for  Uie  guns. 
Commodore  Goldsborough,  in  transmitting  this 
letter  to  the  Navy  Department,  says :  '  It  affords 
me  infinite  pleasure  to  forward  this  communica- 
tion to  the  Navy  Department,  to  whose  especial 
consideration  I  ucg  leave  to  recommend  the  gallant 
and  noble  sailor  alluded  to ; '  and  he  adds  in  a 

Kostscript :  '  Davis  actu{dly  seated  himself  on  the 
arrel,  the  top  being  out,  and  in  this  position  he 
remained  until  the  flames  were  extinguished.' " 

The  Navy  Department  promptly  rewarded 
John  Davis,  the  brave  sailor  who  so  courageously 
protected  from  the  flames  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
on  the  steamer  Valley  City  during  the  attack 
upon  Elizabeth  City.  He  was  a  gunner's  mate, 
receiving  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month,  or  three  hundi'cd  dollars  per  year.  The 
evidence  of  his  bravery  was  received  at  the  Navy 
Department  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  instant, 
and  on  the  next  day  Secretary  Welles  sent  him 
the  following  letter,  appointing  him  a  gunner,  an 
ofiice  which  carries  with  it  a  salary  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year,  and  is  a  lite  appointment, 
the  salarv  increasing  by  length  of  service  to  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars : 

•*NAVr  Depautmknt,  March  11, 1BQ3. 

^  Sir  :  Your  commanding  ofiicer  and  the  Flag- 
Oflicer  of  the    Northern    Atlantic    Blockading  '' 
Squadron,  have  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  De- 
partment your  courage  and  preience  of  mind,  dis- 
playe.i  on  the  10th  u.tim3,  Li  protecting  with    . 
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£ur  peroon  a  banrel  of  gunpowder  from  the 
mea. 

"  As  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  your  braTery, 
you  are  hereby  apnomted  an  acting-gunner  in  the 
na^y  of  the  United  States  from  this  date. 

'*  Enclosed  herewith  is  a  blank  oath  of  office, 
which,  having  executed,  you  will  return  tq  the 
Department,  accompanied  by  your  letter  of  accept- 
ance. 

<*  If,  after  you  have  served  six  months  at  sea, 
you  shall  furnish  the  Department  with  satisfactory 
testimonials  from  vour  commanding  officer,  a  war- 
rant will  be  issued  to  you,  bearing  the  same  date 
of  this  acting  appointment 

"  I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

OiDEOM  Welles.** 

A  Joan  D'Aaa  —  A  maurauding  band  of  reb- 
els in  Kentucky,  on  their  way  to  Mount  Sterling, 
stopped  at  the  nouse  of  a  Mr.  Oldom,  and,  he  be- 
ing absent  at  the  time,  plundered  him  of  all  his 
horses,  and  among  them  a  valuable  one  belonging 
to  his  daughter  Cornelia.  She  resisted  tlie  out- 
rage as  long  as  she  could,  but  finding  all  her  ef- 
forts in  vain,  she  sprang  upon  another  horse,  and 
started  nost  haste  towaros  the  town  to  give  the 
alarm.  Iler  first  animal  gave  out,  when  she  seized 
another,  and  meeting  the  messenger  from  Mid- 
dleton,  she  sent  him  as  fast  as  his  horse  could 
carry  him  to  convey  the  necessary  warning  to 
Mount  Sterling,  where  he  arrived  most  oppor- 
tunely. Miss  Oldom  then  retraced  her  way  to- 
wards home,  taking  with  her  a  double-barrelled 
eliot-gun.  She  found  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  on  the 
road;  belonging  to  a  rebel  officer,  which  contained 
a  pair  of  revolvers,  and  soon  she  came  up  with 
the  advancing  mauraudcrs,  and  ordered  them  to 
halt  Perceiving  that  one  of  the  thieves  rode 
her  horse,  she  ordered  him  to  surrender  her 
horse  ;  this  he  refused,  and  finding  that  persua- 
sion would  not  ^ain  her  ends,  she  levelled  the 
shot-gun  at  the  nder,  commanded  him,  as  Damon 
did  the  traveller,  ''down  from  his  horse,"  and 
threatened  to  fire  if  he  did  not  comply.  Her  in- 
domitable spirit  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  robbers, 
seeing  something  in  her  eye  that  spoke  a  terrible 
menace,  surrendered  her  favorite*  steed.  When 
she  had  regained  his  back,  and  patted  him  on 
the  neck,  he  gav6  a  neigh  of  mingled  triumph 
and  recognition,  and  she  turned  his  head  home- 
ward atid  cantered  off  as  leisurely  as  if  she  were 
taking  her  morning  exercise. 


TllE   BALLAD    OF   ISHMAEL    DAT. 

OvB  summer  morning  a  daring  band 

Of  rebels  rode  into  Maryland^ 
Ovier  the  prosperous  peaceful  farms, 
Sending  terror  and  strange  alarms, 
The  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  clang  of  arms. 

Fresh  from  the  South,  where  the  hungry  pirei 
They  ate  like  Fharaoh*s  starving  kine ; 
Thcv  swept  the  land  like  devouring  surge,  . 
And  left  their  path,  to  its  farthest  verge, 
Bare  as  the  track  of  the  locust-scourge. 


•*  The  rebels  are  coming,"  fkr  and  aear 

Bang  the  tidings  of  dreaid  and  fear ; 

Some  paled,  and  cowered,  and  sought  to  hiJ#  i 
Some  stood  erect  in  their  fearless  pride ; 
And  women  shuddered^  and  ohildraa  cried* 

B  It  oth<)rs —  vipers  in  b  jman  form, 
Stinging  the  bosom  that  kept  them  wirm  — 
AVclcomcd  withtiiumph  the  thievish  bandi 
Hurried  to  offer  the  iriendly  hani^  r 

As  the  rebels  rede  into  Alaryland,  -* 

Made  them  metty  with  food  and  wine,    i 
Clod  them  in  garments  rich  and  fine,  — 
For  rags  and  hunger  to  make  amends,  —• 
Flattered  them,  pnused  them  with  selfish  «da  i 
*<  Leave  ut  scaUiless,  for  we  are  fiiends ' ' 

Could  traitors  trust  a  traitoi  ?    No ! 

Little  they  favored  friend  or  foe. 
But  gaUi^red  the  cattle  the  farms  aorri. 
Flinging  back,  with  a  scornful  toss  - 
**  If  ye  are  yVieiuif,  ye  can  bear  thr  I  i9i' " 

Flushed  with  triumph,  and  wine,  r  j/l  "/nrj , 
They  ncared  the  dwelling  of  Ishor  atl  Day, 
A  sturdy  veteran,  gray  and  ol'i. 
With  heart  of  a  patriot,  firm  and  bold. 
Strong  and  steadfast  —  unbabed,  unsold. 

And  Ishmacl  Day,  his  brave  head  bare, 
His  white  locks  tossed  by  the  morning  air. 
Fearless  of  danger,  or  death,  or  scars. 
Went  out  to  raise,  by  the  farm-yard  bars. 
The  dear  old  fhig  of  the  Stripes  and  Stus 

Proudly,  steadily,  up  it  fiew. 
Gorgeous  with  crimson,  and  white,  and  Uua 
,  His  withered  hand,  as  ho  shook  it  fireer. 
May  have  trembled,  but  not  with  fbar, 
AVhilc,  shouting,  the  rebels  drew  more  na  • 

•*  Halt  I "    They  had  seen  the  hated  sign 
Floating  free  from  old  Ishmael's  line  — 

••  Lower  that  rag  1 "  was  their  wrathfU  erf. 

<*  Never  I "  rung  Ishmael  Day's  reply ; 

'<  Fire,  if  it  please  you  —  I  can  but  die  i " 

One,  with  a  loud,  defiant  laugh, , 
Left  his  comrades,  an^d  ncared  the  staff. 
*'  Dovcn  /  "  —  came  the  fearless  patriot's  ci^  - 
**  Dare  to  lower  that  fiag,  and  die  I 
One  must  bleed  for  it  —  you  or  I !  '* 

But  caring  not  for  the  stem  command. 
He  drew  the  halliards  with  daring  hand; 
Ping  I  went  the  rifle-ball  —  down  he  came 
Under  the  flag  he  had  tried  to  shame  -«- 
Old  Ishmacl  Day  took  careful  aim  I 

Seventy  winters  and  three  had  shed 
Their  snowy  glories  on  Ishmael's  head ; 
But  though  cheeks  may  wither,  and  Ipcks 

His  fkme  shall  be  fresh,  and  young  alway 
Honor  be  to  old  Ishmael  Day  | 


AiiENATiONS  OF  Wab.  —  Tie  war  produced 
strange  alienations.  Two  Kectuokiata,  &tliM 
and  son,  were  on  a  raihrcad  train  in  Indiana.  The 
fiither  W68  a  rebel  prisoner ;  the  ion  waa  a  Fad^ 
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eral  guard  on  the  platform  of  the  car.  The  old 
man,  seeing  his  son,  presumed  to  take  more  lib- 
erty than  the  rule  allowed,  and  put  his  head  out- 
aide  the  door.  His  son  hastily  advanced,  piece 
at  the.  shoulder,  with  a  sharp  **  Qet  back  tliere, 
you  old  rebel  I "  ' 

* 

Incidents  of  the  Peninsula. — During  the 
first  day's  skirmish  near  Lee's  Mills,  two  soldiers, 
one  from  Maine,  the  other  from  Georgia,  posted 
themselves  each  belilnd  a  tree,  and  indulged  in 
sundry  shots,  without  effect  on  cither  side,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  up  a  lively  chat.  Finally, 
that  gettinfjf  a  hltle  tedious,  Georgia  calls  out  to 
Maine,  '*  Give  me  a  show,"  meaniug  step  out,  and 
give  an  opportunity  to  hit.  Maine,  in  response, 
pokes  out  his  head  a  few  inches,  and  Georgia 
cracks  away,  and  misses.  *'  Too  high,"  says  Maine. 
"  Now  give  me  a  show."  Georgia  pokes  out  her 
head,  and  Maine  blazes  away.  "  Too  low,"  sings 
Georgia.  In  this  way  the  two  alternated  several 
times,  without  hitting.  Finally,  Maine  sends  a  ball 
so  as  tograze  the  tree  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
ear  of  Georgia.  *'  Cease  firing,"  shouts  Georgia. 
**  Cease  it  is,"  responds  Maine.  "  Look  here," 
says  one,  **  we  have  carried  on  tliis  business  long 
enough  for  one  day.  'Spose  we  adjourn  for  ra- 
tions P  "  "  Agreed,"  says  the  other.  And  so  the 
two  marched  away  in  diflereut  directions,  one 
whistling  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  the  other  **  Dixie." 

**  WhOe  coming  home  from  a  scout,"  says  a 
aoldier  at  Yorktown,  "  we  called  at  a  hbuse,  and 
found  a  couple  of  ladies,  quite  young,  and  one  as 
handsome  as  a  Hebe.  They  were  secesh  to  the 
*  backbone,'  and  had  each  a  lover  in  the  rebel 
army ;  one  of  them  was  at  Yorktown,  and  only 
left  the  day  before,  to  pick  his  way  back  along  the 
York  Hiver,  and  carry  such  information  as  he 
had  gotten  from  us.  The  young  bdy  showed  us 
his  photograph,  a  good-looking  lieutenant,  and 
hoped  we  should  meet  him  face  to  face,  that  he 
might  leave  us  for  dead.  '  O,'  said  she,  '  if  all 
the  Yankees  were  one  man,  and  I  had  a  sword 
here,  I  should  like  to  cut  his  throat  1' 

"  And  she  said  it  with  a  yim,  too.  We  told 
her  we  would  take  good  care  of  young  Lieuten-. 
ant  White,  and  see  that  Miss  Flonll  had  an  op- 
portunity to  change  her  name  after  the  battle  was 
over,  hoping  for  an  invitation  to  the  wedding ;  and 
as  she  had  called  me  the  '  Divine,'  chaplain  of 
the  regiment,  I  proposed  to  marry  them. 

«<  *  Never,'  said  she.  '  I  hope  he  will  come  home 
dead  before  you  shall  take  Yorktown.  I  would 
wade  in  blood  up  to  my  knees  to  bury  his  body.' 

'*  She  spoke  of  poison  in  a  glass  of  water  we 
drank,  but  I  replied  that  *  one  look  of  her  angel 
face,  one  smOe  from  her  lovely  features,  would  be 
an  antidote  to  the  rankest  poison.'  'Yes,'  she 
replied,  *  and  to  your  hatred  of  the  South  too  ? ' 

"The  flirtation  nearly  made  her  in  favor  of 
Union,  and  us  the  more  so.  But  we  liad  not 
gone  for  when  we  observed  a  company  of  soldiers 
approaching,  who  brought  with  them  the  lover  a 
corpse  upon  a  litter,  returning  to  his  sweetheart. 
He  tiad  bieen  shot,  while  trying  to  avoid  the  quick 
eye  of  our  aharpshooters,  near  a  house  upon  the 


York  River  shore,  where  his  father  had  residedi 
find  where  a  negro  informed  the  soldiers  that  his 
mother  and  sister  were  at  the  house  where  we 
had  been  in  conversation  with  the  ladies,  (me  of 
whom  was  his  si«ter,  and  our  soldiers  had,  after 
receiving  orders,  4irried  him  to  be  buiied. 
'  *'  We  did  not  mar  the  sorrow  of  tlie  relatives 
by  slopping  to  witness  *be  reception  of  the 
body."  

"MiLiTAKY  Necessity."  —  A  knot  of  news- 
paper correspondents  in  the  dcjmrtment  of  the 
hupnahannock  took  formal  nosscssion  of  ceitain 
rebel  premises,  and  adopted  tne  following  declara- 
tory resolutions : 

**  1.  Besolved,  That  the  bouse  belonged  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  reason  of  its  owner's  se- 
cession and  abandonment,  and  not  to  the  officers 
who  occupied  it.  That  we  were  equally  children 
of  Uncle  Sam,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  Uncle  Sam 
has  renudiated  primogeniture  from  his  first  start 
out  in  life,  all  his  children  were  entitled  to  share 
alike,  at  present  and  in  prospective,  and  that  the 
house  was  ours  to  use,  as  much  as  the  ofiicers* 
That  we,  therefore,  should  take  possession  of  any 
unoccupied  portion  of  it.  That  the  dining-room 
was  unoccupied  for  the  night,  and  that  there  we 
should  take  up  our  lodgings. 

**  2.  Besohed,  Of  all  the  a))])liance8  of  comfort 
that  we  could  find  unappropriated,  ditto^  Thnt 
we  should  take  some  wood,  enough  to  keep  • 
roaring  fire  all  night,  to  warm  our  feet  by. 

"  3.  Hesoloed,  Of  everything  to  eat,  ditto ;  pro- 
vided that  we  could  get  cook's  consent,  acknowi* 
ed^ng  valid  authority  over  the  matter  in  him, 
derived  from  his  skill  and  labor  in  maldng  it 
eatable. 

*<  4.  Besolved,  That  we  do  all  these  things  as  a 
military  necessit}',  and  in  strict  conformity  to,  and 
most  devoted  regard  for,  the  constitution  of  the 
doers."  ___ 

A  Bravb  Pennsylvanian.  —  At  the  battle 
and  capture  of  Port  Gibson,  Sergeant  Charles 
Bruner,  a  Pennsylvanian,  of  Northampton  County, 
with  a  squad  of  fifty  men  of  the  Twenty-third 
regiment  Wisconsin  volunteers,  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  fort  The  flag-sergeant  being  wounded, 
Sergeant  Bruner  seized  the  colors,  and,  amid 
cheers  and  a  rain  of  bullets,  planted  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  upon  the  ramparts. 

Again,  at  Champion  Hill,  the  Twenty-third  was 
about  breaking,  when  Sergeant  Bruner  took  the 
colors  in  his  liand,  and  cried,  **  Boys,  follow  I 
don't  flinch  from  your  duty  I "  and  on  they  went, 
following  their  brave  color-bearer;  and  the  in- 
trenchment  was  taken. 

Again,  at  the  battle  of  Big  Black,  company  B, 
of  the  Twenty-third  Wisconsin,  got  oi  den  num 
General  Grant  to  plant  a  cannon,  and  tiy  to 
silence  a  battery,  which  was  bravely  dc  ne ;  when 
the  cannofi  was  dismantled.  Captain  and  First 
Lieutenant  were  gone  and  wounded.  Sergeant 
Bruner  aeain  cheered  on  his  men,  and  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  the  enemy  were  routed.  The  Ser- 
geant was  made  prisoner  twice ;  bit  hii  captors 
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were  soon  put  hor§  du  eambai  by  hie  br a^e  fol- 
lowen,  who  would  die  for  their  gallant  Sergeant, 
and  now  Captain.  The  rebels  were  driyen  back, 
with  lost  colors. 

Singular  to  say,  Sergeant  Bruner  has  led  on 
his  men  in  more  than  thirteen  battles,  always  in 
front,  yet  he  has  never  been  wounded.  He  cap- 
tured with  his  own  hands  three  rebel  flags,  which 
he  handed  over  to  General  Grant 

Sergeant  Bnmer,  the  only  Pennsylvanian  In 
that  regiment,  does  the  old  keystone  State  great 
honor.  

Bravery  at  Lee's  Mills.  —  Among  the  in- 
cidents of  the  fight  at  Lee's  Mills,  Virginia,  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1862,  was  the  recovery  from  a 
fever  of  Sergeant  Fletcher,  of  company  £,  Third 
Vermont,  on  the  sick  list,  and  excused  from  duty, 
and  the  use  he  made  of  his  temporary  health.  He 
crossed  the  stream  and  went  through  the  fight ; 
then,  on  his  return,  wasjunoi^  those  who  went  back 
and  rescued  the  wounded.  On  his  return  to  camp, 
he  went  into  hospital  and  resumed  his  fever,  with 
Bgarravation. 

John  Harrington,  a  beardless  orphan  boy  of 
seventeen,  unarmed,  went  over  and  rescuea  out 
of  Uie  rifle  pit  a  disabled  comrade. 

Lieutenant  Whittemore  commanded  company 
£,  which  is  without  a  Captain  for  some  reason. 
This  oflioer,  with  his  revolver,  covered  Harrington 
in  his  hazardous  expedition,  and  killed  several 
rebels  who  aimed  their  pieces  at  the  boy.  His 
most  intimate  friend  in  the  company,  private 
Vance,  had  been  killed  in  the  rifle-pit  Whitte- 
more, enraged  with  sorrow,  burst  into  tears,  and 
seizing  the  dead  soldier's  musket,  stood  over  him, 
and  threatened  death  to  any  who  should  retreat ; 
and  then  stooping  down,  he  took  cartridge  after 
cartridge  from  nis  friend's  box,  and  killed  his  man 
with  every  fire — raging  with  a  divine  fury  the 
while. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  the  fiffht  was  the  con- 
dition or  the  uniform  of  Captain  Bennett,  of  com- 
pany K,  of  the  Third  Vermont  It  had  eight  bul- 
let holes  in  it — one  through  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
one  through  the  right  coat-sleeve,  one  through  his 
pantaloons  below  the  left  knee,  one  through  both 
pantaloons  and  drawers  above  the  right  knee,  and 
four  through  the  skirts  of  his  coat  There,  was 
not  a  scratch  upon  this  man's  skin. 


ROSECRANS  AND  TIIE  CONFEDERATE  CAPTAIN. 

—  The  following  interview  took  place,  during  the 
progress  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  between 
General  Bosecrans  and  a  Captain  Bice,  of  the 
First  Texas  regiment  The  Captain  was  made 
prisoner  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  taken  im- 
medbtely  to  Bosecrans,  who  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  portion  of  his  army 
which  was  engaged  by  Hood's  division.  Bose- 
crans appeared,  dressed  in  black  breeches,  white 
vest,  and  plain  blouse,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
gorgeous  Bt&fiT.  The  General  is  short  and  thick- 
set, with  smooth  face,  rosy  cheeks  and  lips,  bril- 
liant black  eyes,  and  is  very  handsome.    He  is 


exceedingly  afiable  and  pleasant  in  conyersatioA. 
On  the  approach  of  Captain  R.,  he  dismonntedr 
tapped  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
**  Let  us  step  aside  and  ta2k  a  lit'Je."  Seateil  oa 
a  fallen  tree^  some  thirty  yards  from  the  staflT,  tha 
General,  h  la  genuine  lankte,  pkked  up  a  atiok 
and  commenced  whittling,  at  d  the  following  con- 
versation ensued : 

Bosecrans.    Where  are  your  lines  P 

Eice,  General,  it  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  find  ycur  lines ;  if  you  take  the  same 
amount  of  trouble,  you  will  find  ours. 

JRose.  (Wincing  slightly.)  Wlat  brigade  do 
you  belong  to  ? 

JRice,    Robertson's. 

Bose,    What  division  P         * 

jRiee.    I  don't  know. 

Bose.    What  corps  P 

Bice,    I  don't  know. 

Bote,    Do  you  belong  to  Bragg's  armyP 

Bice*    O,  yes,  sir. 

Rosecrans  looked  at  him,  and  smiled  at  hb  in- 

Snuous  manner,  so  perfectly  open  and  candid  the 
ptain  seemed,  then  again  commenced,  bUmdly: 

Bose,  How  many  of  Longatreet'a  men  got 
hereP 

Bice.    About  forty-five  thousand. 

Bose.    Is  Lon^street  in  command  P 
•  Bice.    O,  no,  sir  I    General  Bragg  is  b  com- 
mand. 

Bote,  Cajttain,  you  don't  seem  to  know  muohf 
for  a  man  wnose  appearance  seems  to  indicate  so 
much  intelligence. 

Bice,  Well,  General,  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  my  information,  I  will  volunteer  some.  Wo 
are  going  to  whip  you  most  tremendously  In  this 
fight 

Bose.    WhyP 

Bice,    Because  you  are  not  ready  to  fight 

Bose.    Were  you  ready  P 

Bice.    Yes ;  we  were  ready. 

Bose.    How  do  you  know  we  were  not  ready  P 

Bice.  You  sent  a  brigade  to  bum  a  bridge. 
General  Bragg  sent  a  brigade  to  drive  yours  back. 
You  were  forced  to  rcenforce ;  then  General  Bragg 
recnforced,  and  forced  you  into  an  engu^ement 

Bose,  I  find  you  know  more  than  I  thought 
you  did.  You  can  go  to  the  rear.  —  8(m0wm 
paper.  ^__ 

How  AN  Amputation  is  Perfobmed. — Im- 

X'  le  yourself  in  the  hospital  of  the  Sixth  corps 
r  a  battle.  There  lies  a  soldier,  whose  tliiffh 
has  been  mangled  by  a  shell  \  and,  although  Tie 
may  not  know  it,  the  limb  vrill  have  to  be  ampu- 
tated to  save  his  life.  Two  Surgeons  have  already 
pronounced  this  decision )  but,  according  to  the 
present  formation  of  a  hospital  in  this  camp,  no 
one  Surgeon,  nor  two,  can  order  an  amputation, 
even  of  a  finger.  The  opinion  of  five,  at  least, 
and  sometimes  more,  including  the  division  Sur* 
geon,  always  a  man  of  superior  skill  and  experi* 
ence,  must  first  be  consulted,  and  then,  if  thm  is 
an  agreement,  depend  upon  ft,  the  operation  is 
necessary,  lliis  did  net  use  to  te,  in  t]ie  eariier 
months  of  the  nir ;  but  it  is  sc  now.    Suppose 
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that  the  amputation  haa  been  dedded  upon }  the 
mani  who  is  a  rebel,  and  an  Irishman,  witn  strong 
ner%  e  and  frame,  is  approached  by  one  of  the  Sur- 
guosa3,  and  told  that  he  will  now  be  attended  to, 
an  I  ^rhatever  is  best  will  be  done  for  him.  They 
cannot  examine  his  wound  thoroughly  wheie  be 
tiu,  so  he  is  tenderly  lifted  on  to  a  rough  table. 
A  rebel  Surgeon  is  among  the  number  present 
The  man,  as  1  have  said,  has  strong  ner\'e,  and  is 
not  reduced  by  loss  of  blood.  So,  then,  the  de- 
cifiioi  is  communicated  to  him  that  he  must  lose 
his  leg.  While  the  operating  Surgeon  is  examin- 
ing, and  they  are  talking  to  the  poor  fellow,  chlo- 
roiorm  is  being  administered  to  him  through  a 
sponge.  The  nrst  sensations  of  this  sovereign 
balm  are  like  those  pleasant  ones  poduced  by  a 
few  glasses  of  whiskey,  and  the  Irishman  begins 
to  think  he  is  on  a  spree,  and  throws  out  his  arms 
and  legs,  and  talks  runnily.  The  inhalation  goes 
on,  and  the  beating  of  the  pulse  is  watched ;  and 
when  it  is  ascertained  that  he  is  totally  oblivious 
to  all  feeling,  the  instruments  are  prcKluced,  and 
the  operation  commences.  Down  goes  the  knife 
into  tne  flesh,  but  there  is  no  tremor  or  indication 
of  pain.  The  patient  is  dreaming  of  the  battle 
out  of  which  he  has  just  come.  Hear  him,  for 
he's  got  his  rifle  pointed  over  the  earthworks  at 
our  advancing  line  of  battle :  "  Arrah,  now  they 
cornel  Give  it  to  'em!  Down  goes  my  man! 
Load  up,  load  up  quick!  for  there  they  ore  again ! 
Hi !  hi !  hi  I  Up  they  come  I  Now  for  another 
ahot ! "  Such  are  a  sample  of  the  exclamations 
the  Celt  makes,  in  his  own  brogue,  while  the  Sur- 

5 eons  are  cutting,  and  carving,  and  sawing  away. 
'he  leg  is  ofi*,  and  carried  away }  the  arteries  are 
tied  up,  and  the  skin  is  neatly  sewed  over  the 
rtump.  The  eflect  of  the  chloroform  is  relaxed ; 
pnd  when  the  patient  o\^iis  his  eyes,  a  short  time 
r/terwards,  he  sees  a  clean  white  bandage  where 
Lis  ghastly  wound  had  been,  and  his  lost  limb  is 
removed.  He  feels  much  easier,  and  drinks  on 
ounce  and  a  half  of  good  whiskey  with  gusto. 
This  is  a  real  instance  of  amputation,  and  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  description  will  answer 
every  one.  

Anecdote  OF  Oeneual  Siiebman.  —  On  the 
arrival  of  General  Sherman  at  Savannah,  he  saw 
a  large  number  of  British  flags  displayed  from 
buildings,  and  had  a  curiosity  to  know  how  many 
British  Consuls  there  were  there.  He  soon  ascer- 
tained that  these  flaffs  were  on  buildings  where 
cotton  had  been  stored  away,  and  at  once  ordered 
it  to  be  seized.  Soon  after  that,  while  the  Gen- 
eral was  busily  engaged  at  headquarters,  a  pom- 
pous gentleman  walKed  in,  apparently  in  great 
.  naste,  and  inquired  if  he  was  General  Sherman. 
Having  received  an  affirmative  reply,  t^e  pom- 
pous gentleman  remarked,  *'  that  when  he  left  his 
residence.  United  States  troops  were  engaged  in 
removing  his  cotton  from  it,  when  it  was  protected 
by  the  British  flog." 
'*'Stop,  sir!"  said  General  Sherman;  "not 
your  cotton,  sir,  but  my  cotton,  —  in  the  name 
•.of  the  United  States  Ooveroment,  sir.  I  have 
,**  continued  General  Sherman,  *'  a  great 


many  British  flags  sU  about  here,  protectaig 
cotton.  I  have  seized  it  all,  in  the  name  of  my 
Government" 

"  But,  iir,"  iaid  the  Consul,  indignantly, "  tl.er* 
is  scarcely  any  c;;tton  in  Savann%h  that  does  not 
be'cnff  to  me." 

'*  There  is  not  a  pound  of  cotton  here,  sir,  tliat 
does  not  belong  to  me,  for  the  United  States,** 
responded  Sherman. 

''  WeL,  sir,"  said  the  Consj],  swelling  himself 
up  with  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  reddening  in 
the  face ;  "my  Government  sliall  hear  of  this.  I 
^hall  report  your  conduct  to  my  Government, 
iir!" 

**  Ah !  pray,  who  are  you,  sir  P  "  said  the  Gen- 
sraL 

"  Consul  to  IIpt  British  Majesty,  sir ! " 

"  0 !  indeed !  '  rcsi)onded  the  General  **  I 
h'^ne  you  will  report  me  to  your  Government. 
You  will  please  tay  to  your  Government,  for  me, 
that  I  have  been  fighting  the  English  Government 
all  the  way  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Vicksburg, 
and  thence  to  this  poinL  At  every  step  I  have 
encountered  Britisn  arms,  British  munitions  of 
war,  and  British  goods  of  every  descrij)tion  —  at 
every  step  —  sir.  I  have  met  them,  sir,  in  all 
shapes ;  and  now,  sir,  I  find  vou  claiming  all  the 
cotton,  sir.  I  intend  to  calf  upon  my  Govern- 
ment to  order  me  to  Nassau  at  once." 

**  What  do  you  propose  to  do  there  P  "  asked 
the  Consul,  soiaewnat  taken  aback. 

"  I  would,"  replied  the  General,  *'  take  with  mo 
a  quantity  of  nicks  and  shovels,  and  throw  that 
cursed  sand-hill  into  the  sea,  sir ;  and  then  I 
would  pay  for  it,  sir — if  necessary !  Good  day, 
sir." 


One  op  God's  Noblemen.  —  A  flat-boat  AiU 
of  soldiers,  a  few  of  whom  were  African,  at- 
tempted to  land  at  Hodman's  Point,  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  rebels  were  awaitir.g  their  approach  in 
ambuscade,  and  reserved  their  fire  till  the  end  of 
the  boat  was  resting  on  the  shore,  and  then  opened 
a  deadly  fire.  Life  could  only  be  saved  by  lying 
flat  on  the  boat's  bottom ;  and  if  they  rcmamed 
inactive  long,  the  whole  boat-load  would  be  cap- 
tured. One  of  the<  negro  soldiers,  M'ho  saw  the 
situation,  and  the  vital  importance  of  getting  the 
boat  off,  as  well  as  the  imminent  danger  of  tlie 
attempt,  said :  "  Somebody  got  to  die  to  get  ua  all 
out  dis  'ere,  and  it  mought  jus*  as  well  be  me  as 
anvbody ! " 

He  then  deliberately  rose  up,  stepped  on  shore, 
and  pushed  the  boat  off.  As  she  swung  clear, 
and  the  men  crouching  in  the  bottom  were  saved, 
the  body  of  the  noble  African  fell  forward  into 
the  end  of  the  boat,  pierced  by  five  bullets. 


Stobies  of  Wak.  —  A  Chaplain,  on  tbe  eve 
3f  a  battle,  bade  the  Eoldiers  of  his  corps  fight 
bravely,  for  those  who  fell  *'  w^uld  sup  in  heaven," 
and  thereupon  himself  maroLad  to  the  rear,  re- 
plying, when  called  to  stop,  *'that  for  his  part 
I IM  .lever  took  suppers."    A  jdndre%l  anecdote  is 
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rwlated  of  a  militia  colonel  in  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Addressing  his  soldiers,  on  the 
ere  of  an  engagement,  he  told  them  to  *' press 
where  thev  saw  his  white  plume  wave,"  aading 
y>at,  **  xf  by  any  accident  the  regiment  was  over- 
cowered  and  driven  off  the  field,  and  should  need 
mrther  ^rders  after  the  batUe,  they  would  find 
him  (the  Colonel)  behind  Simon  Norris'  bam,  in 
tbe  town  of  Buxton.'* 


Half  an  Hour  among  the  Rebels. — The 
sun  was  shining  down  in  a  style  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  sweltering  regions  of  the 
tropics.  Beneath  its  torrid  beams  several  hun- 
dred rebels,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
tf>  their  native  country,  trudged  their  way  from 
the  Delaware  Wharf  to  tlie  depot,  in  West 
Philadelphia,  where  they  awaited  transportation. 
Among  the  motley  crowd  were  a  number  possess- 
ing natural  intelligence,  although  uneducated. 
From  the  excessive  heat,  they  might  have  sup- 
posed they  were  already  in  the  "  Sunny  South,** 
and  that  under  such  a  high  temperature  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Northerners  to  be  the  cold- 
hearted  barbarians  they  had  been  represented  to 
be.  The  repentants  presented  a  varied  picture 
for  philosopnical  contemplation.  Some  ot  them 
were  decidedly  sullen,  nnd  at  tiroes  exhibited  a 
morose  disposition.  Others  seemed  to  regard 
matters  and  things  as  they  found  them,  with  a 
degree  of  philosophy  entirely  creditable.  Num- 
bers were  loquacious,  and  their  speech  indicated 
the  |)eculiarities  of  various  localities  of  our  coun- 
try. Among  that  crowd  was  a  toll  individual, 
with  grayish-blue  eyes,  sunken  cheek,  sallow 
complexion,  and  long,  yellowish  hair,  dangling 
down  his  neck.  He  aeemed  possessed  of  natural 
intelligence,  but  was  deficient  in  point  of  edu- 
cation* In  hii  speech  be  was  remarkably  pro- 
fane. 

Among  the  spectators  was  a  gentleman  re- 
markable for  the  emphatic  style  in  which  he 
enforces  argument  on  the  different  topics  of  the 
day.  He  eyed  the  crowd  of  rebels  for  some  time, 
mingled  among  them,  and  finally  singled  out 
the  tall,  yellow-haired  individual,  above  alluded 
to,  for  a  little  especial  conversation.' 

**  You're  a  South  Carolinian,  I  suppose  P  "  said 
the  spectator. 

"  1  hat's  my  native  country,**  replied  the  repent- 
ant rebeL 
.  *'  Your  native  country  i  were  you  bom  there  P  *' 

«♦  Waal,  I  was."  • 

**  Then  the  whole  country  is  your  native  coun- 
tf  y,  and  not  simply  South  Carolina,**  responded 
the  gentleman. 

**^aal,  I  don't  know  about  that  ar,  stranger ; 
you  fellows  have  licked  us  like ** 

'*  Don't  say  that,  sir,  for  you  are  entirely  mis- 
Uken,**  replied  the  interlocutor. 

"  Waal,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  lickin* ; 
If  ire  didn't  get  it,  then  I  don't  know  what  a  lick- 
in  is ;  why,  sir,  we're  tore  out,  root  and  branch, 
az>d  sraaaned  down  like  Virgumy  tobacco  in  a 
press.'* 


"Now,  let  me  tell  you,^  respcnded  the  dial- 
ogist,  "  Uie  North  hac  on.y  wrought  you  fellows 
back  into  the  Union ;  the  Kcrth  did  not  invade 
the  South  merely  to  tiiraeh  ycu ;  the  North  took 
the  good  old  flag  of  (he  L  lioa  t  here,  and  asked 
you  to  come  under  its  pr:  tection ;  you  refused, 
and  the  North  went  at  >ou,  and,  after  pretty  hard 
fighting,  have  brought  you  under  that  flag  again. 
This  is  all  the  North  has  done.  Ihe  North  said 
that  the  Union  should  not  be  divided,  and  this 
doctrine  is  fully  maintained  by  American  arms 
and  American  valor^**        ' 

By  this  time  the  argument  began  to  increase 
in  interest  I  other  rebels  gathered  around,  and 
attentively  listened ;  they  looked  upon  the  strange 
gentleman  as  though  a  sort  of  demigod  had  paid 
them  a  visit,  and  felt  that  words  of  wisdom  wore 
dropping  from  his  lips. 

"  Guess  that  are  leader  must  be  a  Congress- 
man," said  one  rebel  to  another,  aside. 

"He's  one  on  'em,  eny  how,**  said  another i 
'*  but  he  don't  look  like  an  abolitioner.''  / 

*<  No,  I  guess  he  am't  one  on  *em  cntters,  no 
how,"  responded  a  third ;  *'  but  he  talks  pooty." 

"  I  like  them  ar  sentiments,  and  when  I  get  to 
Red  Riv^r  I'll  express  'em  as  me  own,"  said  a 
rough-looking  customer  with  bushy  whiskers. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  gentleman,  **  now  don*t 
return  to  your  homes  with  any  false  notion  about 
the  people  of  the  North.  They  are  your  friends  i 
they  will  assist  you  if  you  will  only  show  a  dis- 
position to  assist  yourselves  in  industrial  pursuits. 
You  must  go  to  work,  love  the  good  old  fla£', 
and,  if  necessary,  you  must  fight  £>r  it,  and  not 
against  it" 

M  By ,  stran^^r,  you  speak  like  a  man  |  we 

never  will  fight  against  the  old  flag.** 

"  Nor  the  Union  ?  ** 

"  No,  sir,  never ;  we  are  for  the  Union  against 
all  enemies ;  we're  been  enemies  to  curselvea.** 

"  You  have  been  misled  by  false  teachers,  and 
ou  must  guard  against  them;  you  must  think 
or  yourself;  but  never  array  yourself  against 
that  good  old  flag.  [Here  he  pointed  to  one  float- 
ing from  the  htiS  on  the  depot]  You  must  put 
all  your  Jeff  Davises  down  under  your  feet,  and 
not  permit  them  to  trample  you  in  the  dust** 

"That's   so,  by  ,"   chimed   in  severaL 

"D — ^  Jeff  Davis;  if  the  Government  don't 
hang  him,  We  will,  if  we  can  only  get  a  chance.** 

It  really  seemed  that  these  men  would  have 
instantly  hung  Jeff  Davis,  or  any  admirers  bf  the 
'*  stern  statesman,"  had  an  opportunity  been  given 
them.  By  the  time  the  dialogue  was  concluded 
the  rebels  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  their 
dreams,  by  act  lally  giving  three  cneers  for  the 
United  States,  and  death  to  Jiff  Davis. 


I 


Speech  in  the  Mississippi  Conyek  noN  or 
HIE  "Gentleman  from  Jones." — «*  I  an^  a 
mossy-back,  sir,  and  I  stand  here  to-day  to  repre- 
sent the  county  of  Jones.  People  said  Uiat  the 
county  of  Jones  seceded  from  MississippL    YeS| 
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junccDons,  fostbt,  ahd  incidjui'is. 


ak,  w«  did  MMdf  from  th*  Confedtracj,  and,  ifr, 
v«  fnugUi  ih«m  like  dogi  i  we  killed  them  like 
dfirils)  we  buried  them  like  aetesl  Yea,  like 
aeief,  ilr.  My  own  people  down  there  in  the 
tfftWiy  of  Jonei  did,  in  their  eoyereign  capacity, 
tt^9i\9»  and  dill  become  moufv-backft.  We  did 
light  them  like  dogs  and  kill  tnem  like  hellions 
-*  like  hellions,  I  sav,  sir  f  But  I  didn't  come 
here  to  gas.  sir )  ana  I  surrender  my  rights  to 
the  floor,  sir,  expressing  only  the  one  sentiment, 
that  I  stand  up  for  the  county  of  Jones  in  gen- 
eral* Yes,  sir,  I  am  for  Jones  all  the  time.  In 
my  suffering  countv  the  wails  of  three  hundred 
and  aighty  widoweu  women  and  shirt-tail  chil- 
dren are  ascending  l>efore  the  Ood  of  right,  and 
appealing  in  tears  to  the  powers  appointed  for 
relief."  

TiiK  Lawuxnok  MAUAonB.  —  A  sunrivor  of 
the  terrible  scenes  at  Lawrence  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incidents  t  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
massacre,  young  Collamore,  son  of  Mayor  CoUa- 
more,  a  youth  of  oitfhteen,  started  fVom  Law- 
rence for  a  fiirm  whicn  was  owned  by  his  father, 
to  shoot  some  birds  for  a  sick  brother.  lie  had 
cU ared  the  limits  of  the  city  and  come  to  o  cross 
road,  when,  upon  looking  up,  he  saw,  within  a 
doion  pocos.  the  advance  guoid  of  Quantrel, 
comprising  ouout  twonly  or  thirty  men.  Ho  kept 
on  and  pasted  them,  when  they  ordered  him  to 
halt,  lie  turned  and  came  towards  them,  scarcely 
suspecting  that  tlioy  wore  foes,  when  tlie  rufliaua 
aimed  ut  him  and  flred.  rrovidontially  not  a 
ball  hit  him,  slUiough  several  grased  his  person, 
one  of  them  ootunlly  cutting  oiF  one  of  his  eye- 
lashes. Booing  that  (he  young  man  wal  un- 
scathed, one  01  the  rufllans,  with  a  blasphemous 
denunciation  of  his  comrades  for  thoir  hiex- 
pertness,  rode  up  to  him,  ond,  taking  deliberate 
aim,  Hred,  with  the  Intention  of  lodging  a  ball  in 
his  alMiomon.  Young  Collamore  woa  cool  and 
ooUeotttd  in  this  ti'ying  momont,  and  turning 
himself  so  as  to  disturb  Ids  assailant's  aim,  just 
.as  the  riflo  was  discharged  rolled  fVom  his  horse, 
exoloiiniuff— **I  om  killed  I**  The  shot  took 
eflbot  in  the  floshv  |mrt  of  the  thigh.  The  )*oung 
man  was  |H»rfbctlv  conscious,  but  lay  entirely 
stilli  Aligning  deatii.  Sevoral  others  ol^  the  band 
rode  up  and  dischorged  their  {tistols  or  rifles 
point  blsnk  at  him,  but  he  never  flinched,  and 
ibrtunately  was  not  again  hit.  The  advance 
guard  passeil  on,  and  Collamore  then  attempted 
to  drag  himself  to  a  house  in  the  neighborhood, 
ooMipied  by  an^  hithman«  which  had  been  spared 
Ihrough  the  intercessiona  of  some  Irishmen  who 
were  amoiv|  the  ^rriUaa.  While  doing  this  he 
saw  the  main  bodv  of  Quantrel*a  gang  approach* 
iiif .  He  hastened  his  stopa,  using  his  gun  as  a 
erulch.  and  iust  reachetl  the  house  in  time  to 
throw  himeelf  into  a  ceUar  window,  when  some 
K>t  the  gang  rode  up  in  fUl  chase^  Tbev  shot  a 
matt  who  showed  himeelf  at  a  window,  out  did 
iiol  di«(OTer  CVdUniore»  who  finally  eecsiped, 
allKomh  he  laY  Ibr  eevml  boors  in  Um  cttbr 
Mure  iKe  peoMt  hs  Uie  houee  eottld  ^rentare  to 


nenre  and  his  presence  of  mind.  He  is  now  with 
friends  in  this  city.  His  wound  is  a  severe  one, 
and  may  cripple  nim  for  life,  as  the  ball  hss  not 
yet  been  extracted. 

When  the  band  of  Quantrel  entered  the  towHi 
but  few  of  the  inhabitants  had  arisen,  and  their 
work  was  the  more  speedy  and  certain.  Quantrel 
himself  visited  the  house  of  Mayor  Collamore, 
against  whom  the  ruffians  had  a  peculiar  spite 
because  of  his  energy  in  thwarting  their  desr^? 
of  invAsion.  Mrs.  Collamore,  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  firo-anns,  got  up  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, when  she  saw  some  of  the  ruffians  chasing 
an  unarmed  man  in  the  yard  of  a  house  near  by. 
They  shot  him  repeatedly,  even  after  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  Shocked  ot  this  scene,  and 
at  once  comprehending  the  danger,  she  aroused 
her  husband,  whose  first  impulse  was  to  got  his 
pistols  and  resist  Hut  Mrs.  Collamore  ureed 
ner  husband  to  conceal  himself,  and  suggested  a 
hayrick  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  But  before  he 
could  got  out  of  the  house  it  was  surrounded, 
and  the  ruffians  were  thundering  at  the  door. 
Mrs.  Collamore  then  suggested  the  well,  and  has- 
tened her  husband  to  the  well-room.  Mr.  Colla- 
more hesitated  before  entering  the  well,  express- 
ing apprehensions  for  his  wife ;  but  she  implored 
him  to  seek  his  own  safety,  assuring  him  that 
there  could  be  no  danger  to  a  defenceless  woman. 
He  went  into  the  well,  and  the  boards  having 
been  replaced,  Mrs.  Collamore  went  to  tlio  door. 
She  was  confronted  by  Quantrel  himself,  who  in- 
quired for  her  husband.  She  replied,  calmly  and 
com])osedly  looking  him  in  the  face,  that  he  had 
gone  east  With  a  fearful  oath,  the  ruffian 
strode  past  her,  and  went  directly  to  the  chamber 
of  Mr.  Collamore,  being  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  the  premises.  Disappointed,  he  instituted  a 
search,  though  not  very  thorough,  for  the  cellar 
was  not  visited;  and  not  finding  the  object  of  his 
vengeance,  he  demanded  of  Mrs.  Collamore  the 
money  that  was  in  the  house.  She  gave  him 
what  she  had,  but  he  insisted  that  there  was 
more.  Mrs.  Collamore  remembering  that  one  of 
the  children  had  about  five  dollars  in  specie,  gave 
that  to  Quantrel,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  the 
ruffian.  Ho  rummaged  the  drawers,  but  did  not 
touch  the  silver  belonging  to  Mrs.  Collamore,  or 
Mr.  Collamore's  signet  ring. 

One  of  the  children,  eight  vears  old,  held  up  to 
him  a  ten  cent  piece,  and  aaid,  with  child-like  sim- 
plicity, **  I  will  give  you  that  if  you  won't  kill 
me."  The  ruffian  turned  on  his  heel  with  the 
exclamation,  ** Pshaw!  what  do  you  suppose  I 
want  of  that  ?  He  threatened  the  life  of  another 
of  the  children,  a  boy  of  fifteen ;  but  Mrs.  Cd- 
lamore  implored  him  to  spare  him.  She  remarked, 
with  a  presentiment  that  her  oldest  boy  was  killed, 
**  He  is  my  all.  Yon  have  doubtless  killed  his 
brother,  who  went  out  gunning  this  morning,  and 
must  have  met  your  band."  A  smile  of  frarful  ma- 
lignity passed  over  the  countenance  of  tl  e  niflBam, 
as  he  signified  his  knowledge  of  the  circumssanc«» 
and  turoed  awa^r. 

After  phindeiing  the  bonee,  Qnantrd  ael  il  m 
ire^  Sflad  wbca  Mim.  Or>lli»nffe  altr  Ttf  4  to  gatnJk 
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the  flames,  threatened  her  life*  When  the  ruffians 
had  left,  and  while  the  house  was  burning,  Mrs. 
Goilamore  went  to  the  well  and  called  to  her  hus- 
band, who  answered  **  yes  **  to  the  inquiry  if  he  was 
safe.  But  when  the  danger  was  entirely  passed,  on 
going  to  the  wdl  ho  was  found  to  be  dead,  lie  is 
supfiosed  to  Lave  been  suffocated  by  the  smoke. 

The  anguish  of  the  wife,  bereft  of  a  tender  and 
affectionate  husband,  and  left  houseless  and  home- 
less, was  yet  to  be  intensified  by  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  her  children.  She  found  a  temporary 
shelter,  to  which  her  oldest  son  was  conveyed  for 
medical  treatment  Two  days  subsequent  to  the 
massacre  an  alarm  was  started  at  midnight,  that 
Quantrcl  was  returning  to  complete  the  work  of 
destruction.  The  panic-stricken  inhabitants  fled 
to  tho  woods,  deserting  the  city  and  all  of  their 
property,  many  of  them  having  nothing  but  the.r 
nignt  garments.  Mrs.  Collamore  sent  her  children 
and  their  nurse  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  would  not  j 
leave  her  wounded  son.  With  the  help  of  a  young 
minister  she  procured  a  bugcy,  and  putting  him 
into  it  mOi  great  difficulty,  dragged  him  with  su- 
perhuman strength  to  the  river  bank. 

It  was  dark  and  rainy )  but  the  shelterless  ex- 
Oes — mostly  women  and  children — scarcely  dared 
to  speak  above  a  whisper,  lest  the  murderous  ruf- 
fians should  be  upon  them.  The  terrors  of  that 
night  of  fear  and  foreboding  will  never  be  effaced 
from  tho  memory  of  the  people  of  Lawrence.  It 
turned  out  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  reports 
of  the  return  of  QuantreL 

The  work  of  the  ruffian  band  was  carried  on 
in  the  most  erratic  manner.  Many  buildings 
were  studiously  protected.  Jim  Lane's  house 
wos  burned  down  {  but  so  wos  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Jimkins,  whose  husband,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  murdered  by  Lone.  Many  who  were  known 
to  be  opposed  to  jayhawking  were  murdered. 
Governor  Ilobinson's  nouse  was  spared.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  was  protected  by  a  squad  of  sol- 
diers across  the  river.  But  other  houses  were 
burned,  which  were  nearer  to  these  soldiers,  and 
the  ruffians  breakfasted  in  a  house  which  was  be- 
tween £x-Qovemor  Robinson's  and  the  ^ver. 
Ex-Governor  Shannon's  property  was  spared,  and 
at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Shannon  a  guard  was  fur- 
nished for  his  office. 

Some  few  of  the  band  showed  a  merciful  spirit, 
but  most  of  them  seemed  actuated  by  the  most 
fiendish  malice,  and  thirsted  for  blood,  with  which 
they  were  certainly  sated.  They  were  not  con- 
tent with  wounding  unarmed  men,  but  shot  at 
them  until  life  was  extinct  No  massacre  in  the 
history'  of  our  country  has  been  more  fearful,  or 
attended  with  incidents  more  cruel. 

The  people  of  Leavenworth  opened  their  hearts 
and  their  nouses  to  the  sufferers,  who  sneak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  their  generosity.  Mrs.  Col- 
lamore, particularly,  found  there  many  who  re- 
membered and  appreciated  her  noble  husband, 
and  warmly  expresses  her  gratitude  to  them  for 
their  kindness  to  herself  and  her  children.  There 
is  much  destitution  and  suffering  amonff  the  peo- 
ple of  Lawrence,  which  only  the  liberal  benevo- 
lence of  the  rest  can  relieve,  and  we  hope  that 


the  appeals  which  have  been  made  in  their  behalf 
will  meet  with  a  prompt  response. 


TnouoHTS  OF  Home.  —  "  Let  me  tell  ycu  of  • 
little  incident  that  hap|)oned  to  me  tills  morning," 
said  a  soldier  in  Louisiana.  "  I  had  been  out  dU 
day  on  the  skiiitnish  line ;  all  was  still ;  I  had  not 
heard  the  singing  of  a  bullet  for  some^  time.  I 
was  sitting  on  the  cpound,  with  my  rifle  across 
my  knees,  thinking  of  jome  and  friends  far  away 
—  wondering  what  the  future  had  in  store  for 
me,  and  if  I  should  ever  see  that  home  again. 
As*  I  sat  thus,  a  little  bird,  called  the  Baltimore 
oriole,  perched  himself  on  a  bush  bo  close  to  me 
that  I  might  have  touched  him  with  my  rifle,  and 
commenced  singing.  The  voice  of  this  bird  is 
much  like  that  of  our  robin,  and  he  is  about  the 
same  size,  though  his  color  is  different,  being  a 
dark  red.  The  poor  little  fellow  had  been  driven 
away  through  the  day  by  the  shower  of  bullets 
that  visited  that  quarter,  but  had  returned  at 
night  to  visit  his  home,  and  seemed  now  to  lie 
returning  thanks  to  God  for  his  safe  return.  And 
so,  thought  I,  my  case  may  be  like  the  little  bird. 
After  this  struggle  is  over,  I,  too,  may  return  to 
friends  and  home.  I  accepted  the  omen,  thanked 
God  for  his  watchful  care  over  me,  and,  with  re* 
newed  courage  and  hope,  pressed  on." 


An  Advektube. — A  "  Silent  Observer"  of  eom*^ 
pany  B,  of  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  regimt  Qty 
gives  the  following  narrative  of  an  adventuie  la 
West  Virginia,  in  tho  spring  of  18G4 1  — 

**  Tho  person  I  am  going  to  write  about  is  a 
regular  harum-scarum  individual,  and  is  never 
with  his  regiment  except  he  is  on  duty}  he  is 
always  travelling  about  the  country  (or  I  should 
say  scouting  around),  and  there  is*  little  that  he 
does  not  know,  and  few  places  he  can't  find.  But, 
as  regards  his  duty,  I  am  made  to  understand 
that  he  never  shirks  anything  that  is  right,  though 
sometimes  he  growls  wh^n  he  imagines  he  is  im- 
posed upon,  but  it  is  generally  soon  over :  this 
muck  I  can  say,  he  is  a  good  and  I  believe  brave 
soldier.  I  will  give  you  the  narrative  as  I  got  it 
from  him  at  New  Cieek.  He  said :  '  After  I  got 
out  to  our  pickets,  I  thought  I  would  stay  there 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning  go  on.  I  remained 
there  about  two  hours,  when  tne  Fourteenth  Vir- 
ginia infantry  came  along }  so  I  concluded  to  go 
with  them  as  far  as  they  went  I  started,  and 
went  with  them  to  Burliiigtou ;  here  they  stopped 
and  camped.  I  was  told  by  some  of  the  men  of 
another  regiment,  that  our  men  did  no  fighting 
there,  but  had  gone  on.  to  Moorsfield ;  so  I  con- 
cluded to  go  on  after  the  regiment  The  next 
morning  I  went  on  with  some  wagons  as  far  at 
the  junction  of  the  Romney  and  Moorsfield  load* 
I  staid  there  until  about  half  past  eleven  o'l  look 
A.  M.  While  I  was  there,  an  ambulance  came 
along,  and,  as  I  ascertained  that  it  was  ^cuiir 
near  my  regiment,  I  concluded  to  go  with  it  1 
got  in,  and,  on  inquiring,  I  found  it  belonged  to 
the  Second  regiment  Maryland  Home  Brigade.^ 
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**  *  We  had  proceeded  alone  the  road  towards 
Moorsfield  about  five  miles  wnen  I  obserred  five 
men  come  out  of  the  mountains  about  fifty  yards 
f^oni  the  road,  and,  as  they  drew  near  us,  l  dis- 
covered them  to  be  rebels.  Tliere  was  no  time  to 
jump  out,  and  run  awa)r,  nor  to  use  arms ;  for 
tliey  had  us  surrounded  in  a  jiffy,  and  it  would 
have  been  madness  anyhow,  as  there  was  only 
one  gun  between  us,  and  that  was  not  ready  for 
use.  Let  me  state  here  that  the  regiment  was 
not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  ahead  of  us,  and 
there  were  cavah7  passing  that  road  all  the  time. 
The  rebels  came  on  us  with  pointed  pistob,  and 
ordered  us  to  surrender.  We  had  no  choice ;  so 
we  gave  up.  Thev  asked  us  to  give  them  all  the 
arms  from  the  ambulance.  I  gave  them  my  gun 
and  equipments,  and  then  wo  were  ordered  to 
drive  up  a  by-road  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  main  road  on  the  right  going  to  Moorsfield. 
After  they  had  taken  the  horses  from  the  ambu- 
lance, they  run  it  down  a  hill,  and  cut  some  of 
the  spokes.  They  then  took  the  things  which 
they  could  carry,  and  mounted  us  on  the  horses, 
and  took  us  up  in  the  mountains  to  iho  left  of  the 
road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  After  we  got 
there,  they  searched  us,  and  took  everything  that 
they  thought  dangerous.  My  companion's  pocket 
knife  and  gloves  were  taken  from  him,  ond  my 
canteen  and  a  piece  of  emery  paper  I  had  were 
token  from  me.  And  they  asked  us  if  we  had 
any  money,  but  we  had  narv  red.  They  told  us 
that  they  had  been  sent  there  to  intercept  our 
despatches,  and  pick  up  all  stragglers.  I  made 
very  light  of  being  a  prisoner,  and  told  them  I 
did  not  care,  as  I  was  under  arrest,  and  expected 
to  get  a  court-martial  for  desertion,  and  perhaps 
be  sent  to  a  fort  for  one  or  two  vears,  I  laughed, 
and  seemed  so  contented,  that  they  did  not  think 
I  would  try  to  escape ;  my  companion  was  donTi- 
hearted  and  discontented,  and  all  his  energy  had 
left  him. 

**  *  We  had  been  up  there  about  half  an  hour, 
when  the  lookout  reported  a  cavalryman  coming 
down  the  road,  and  as  they  supposed  him  to  be  a 
despatch-bearer,  a  reb  atartcu  down  the  moun- 
tain after  him.  I  whispered  to  my  companion  to 
grab  the  rebel  guard,  and  I  would  help  him.  The 
^ard  was  a  very  strong  man,  and  I  knew  if  we 
mtended  to  do  anything,  we  must  surprise  him, 
and  make  quick  work  of  it.  The  guara  was  very 
anxious  to  see  his  comrades  take  a  Yankee  de- 
spatch-bearer, and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
us.  1  suppose  he  thought  it  roolishness  for  us  to 
attempt  to  escape.  He  had  a  short  rifle,  and  no 
revolver,  nor  saore.  As  my  companion  was  the 
stoutest,  he  was  to  take  his  gun.  The  rebel  guard 
then  immediately  took  us  in  sight  of  the  road,  to 
show  us  the  fun  of  taking  a  Yankee.  Tlie  rebels 
•uiTOundcd  the  cavalr}'man  before  he  knew  it, 
and  soon  disarmed  him.  I  got  behind  the  rebel 
guard,  and  my  companion  on  the  side  his  rifle  was 
on,  and  just  as  the  four  rebels  with  their  prison- 
era  got  to  tho  foot  of  the  mountain,  my  companion 
grasped  the  gun,  and  I  grasped  the  rebel ;  I  put 
my  nand  over  his  mouth,  and  throw  one  arm 
around  his  neck|  at  the  same  time  throwing  hit 


head  back;  my  companion  wrenched  the  gun 
from  him,  and  then  gave  him  a  punch  in  the 
bread-basket  with  the  muzzle,  which  made  him 
"  holler  "  blue  murder,  and  I  told  him  to  hit  him 
on  the  head.  But  he  was  too  slow,  and  l^efore 
I  could  throw  him  down  he  forced  himself  away 
from  me,  and  ivent  stumbling  down  the  mountain 
towards  his  cc  nrades,  who  were  then  wltUn  one 
hundred  yards  of  me.  My  companion  had  gone, 
and  was  about  thirty  yarcls  from  me;  and  tliiuk* 
ing  It  was  time  for  me  tc  get  away,  I  darted  off; 
and  after  running  up  and  aown  the  mountain  for 
about  four  miles  with  my  companion,  we  discov- 
ered the  rebels  trying  to  outflank  us.  My  com- 
panion threw  away  the  rifle  which  ho  had  carried 
until  then ;  we  then  separated  ;  he  threw  himself 
down  behind  a  log,  and  I  kept  on  for  about  onr 
mile ;  then  I  started  /or  the  road.  At  the  time  I 
separated  from  my  companion  the  rebels  were 
only  about  fifty  yards  from  him,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yanls  from  me ;  but  the  fog  prevented 
them  from  seeing  him,  and  the  bushes  them  from 
seeing  me.  After  I  got  down  in  the  field  I  saw  a 
man  coming  through  it,  and  as  I  knew  he  was  not 
armed,  and  as  I  saw  harness  on  the  horse,  I  de- 
termined to  seek  aid  from  him.  I  went  up  to  him, 
and  hailed  him  with,  **  Hold  on  there,  mister ! " 
When  I  had  got  close  to  him  I  said:  "Look 
here,  stranger ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth ; 
are  you  a  Union  man  or  a  sccesh  P  "  He  said :  '*  I 
am  a  Union  man ! "  "  AVell,"  said  I,  "  then  you 
must  help  me."  I  told  him  I  must  ride  on  hb- 
horse  a  little  way ;  he  told  me  to  mount  behind 
him.  After  doing  so  he  took  me  across  the  creek 
and  across  the  fence  about  three  hundred  yards, 
and  then  told  me  which  way  to  go.  I  foUowed 
his  directions,  and  soon  came  into  our  lines.'  ** 


Freedom  of  Speech.  >'- A  letter-writer  in  Al- 
abama says :  '*  Our  minister  nearly  got  himself 
into  a  scrape  the  other  day ;  and  whether  he  is 
*  a  bit  of  a  wag,'  or  a  very  careless  fellow,  or  an 
'  abolition  traitor,'  is  now  the  topic  of  discussion 
with  us.  At  the  meeting  on  Fast  Day  he  gave 
out  Dr.  Watt«*  hymn,  commencing  — 

*  And  are  we  wretches  yet  alive ; 

And  do  we  yet  rebel  i 
Tis  wondrous,  'tis  amazing  grace, 
That  we  arc  out  of  boll.' " 


*'  Lyman  Beecheb  Adams." — While  the  Thir- 
ty-eighth Ohio  regiment  was  home  on  furlough,  a 
man  nailing  from  Dayton,  but  represented  as  for- 
merly from  Ilhode  Island,  desu'ous  of  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  the  field,  proposed  to  be  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  a  volun- 
teer in  that  regimen  L  Being  apparently  sound  in 
body  and  mind,  and  responaing  to  the  name  of 
Lyman  Ueechcr  Adams  (whicn  bespoke,  mui'b 
than  individual  assurances,  a  j)atriotic  ancestry), 
he  was  promptly  received  into  the  good  faitii  and 
fellowship  of  the  veterans  of  the  re|nmcut  With 
such  a  name,  ldI  bailing  fircm  the  lit'le  State  of 
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Rhode  Island,  bo  fruitful  in  loyal  progress,  vho 
could  demand  any  further  Toucher  or  guarantee 
of  his  genuine  character?  He  underwent  the 
ceremonies  attending  his  initiation  into  the  vol- 
unteer Bcrrice,  accepted  his  allotted  bounty,  and 
•tarted  for  the  seat  of  war,  sharing,  for  a  season, 
witli  his  companions  in  arms  mtmj  of  the  fatigues 
and  exposures  incident  to  army  life,  and,  during 
his  passage  with  us,  continually  repeated  mentally 
the  sentiment  of  the  negro  melody : 

**Vm  gwine  'long  down  to  Oeoxgia — I  hain't  got 
long  to  stay." 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  at 
Ringgold,  Georgia,  it  was  sent  out  upon  picket 
duty^  and  Lyman  Beecher  Adams  was  expected 
to,  and  did  (willingly,  of  course),  enter  upon  this 
rather  unpleasant  branch  of  tlie  service ;  and  being 
a  true  soldier,  did  not  feign  sickness,  or  attempt 
to  shirk  from  any  duties.  Taking  advantage  of 
this,  his  first  experience  on  picltct  duty,  he  con- 
cluded to  absent  himself  from  the  next  roll  call, 
and,  with  rifle,  cartridge-box,  and  person,  entered 
into  the  rebel  lines. 

A  few  days  thereafter,  a  party  of  rebel  officers, 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  having  some  communication 
with  General  Grant,  appeared  before  the  Union 
linei,  and  were  met  by  others  from  the  army. 
During  the  interchange  of  civilities  common  to 
such  occasions,  a  rebel  ofiicer  stated  that  he  was 
requested  by  the  late  Lyman  Beecher  Adams  to 
present  his  compliments  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Ohio 
regiment,  nnd  to  tender  his  cratcfuf  acknowledg- 
ments for  their  kindness  in  dcuvcring  him  ttom  the 
land  of  liis  captivity  to  the  bo86m  of  his  friends. 

A  brief  summary  of  this  story  is  this :  Lyman 
Beecher  Adams  was  a  rebel  Captain  under  John 
Morgan,  and  having  escaped  from  Johnson's 
Island,  was  ffenorousiy  provided  by  his  enemies 
with  a  dead-nead  ticket  to  Dixie.  The  loke  is  — 
To  be  relished  exclusively  by  rebels,  "ahe  moral 
—  New  recruits  should  sometimes,  previous  to 
being  accepted,  furnish  proper  credentials. 


voice ;  the  dying  boy  kissed  lum  lovingly »  and 
then  grew  tranquil  as  a  babe.  No  doubt,  I 
thought,  he  was  again,  in  thought  and  feeling,  at 
home,  enclosed  in  the  arms  that  had  clasped  Jiim 
a  thousand  times.  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  tlie 
steward  will  treasure  tlint  kiss  in  his  memory,  at 
woi  dly  men  .lo  ancestral  jewels,  and  in  the  end 
find  it  writle*!  t^  bis  cisdlt  in  leaven.'' 


An  Incident  of  thb  Hospital. — "One  of 
the  patients  was  a  mere  boy,  not  more  than  sev- 
enteen years  old.  I  think  you  would  have  de- 
jKaribed  him  as  a  liUle  boy,  and  altogether  unfit 
for  military  service.  But  he  was  brave-hearted, 
and  of  a  pleasant  countenance.  He  was  first  sick 
of  the  measles,  and  had  been  exposed  to  the  cold 
and  rain  during  our  march  to  I>ecattir  Junction ) 
now  he  suflereci  under  an  attack  of  pneumonia ; 
his  mind  wandered,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  his 
recovery.  Our  hospital  steward,  a  noble,  warm- 
hearted man,  whom  all  the  men  love,  came  in, 
and  as  he  passed  along  the  ward  the  little  sufferer 
asked,  in  a  plaintive,  child-like  voice,  to  be  token 
in  his  lap.  The  steward  tenderly  raised  him  in 
his  arms,  and  began  to  sootlie  him  with  loving 
words.  Such  words  and  acts  find  their  waj  even 
lo  maddened  brains. 

"'Mayn't  I  kiss  youP  I  want  some  one  to 
kve,'  asked  the  grateful  heart  of  the  patient. 

'*  l>)usent  was  given,  with  a  smothered,  sobbing 


How  A  CAPTAitr  w.n  Captitbedu— ^I  was 
officer  of  the  guard,  oc  as  bright  a  July  day  as 
ever  dawned  on  creation;  and  Siough  it  was  op- 
pressively warm,  as  early  as  guard  mounting,  e{gnt 
o'clock,  yet  that  interestuig  ceremony  had  passed 
off  magnificently,  and  I  was  preparing  to  go  the 
grand  rounds  immediately  after  the  call  for  the 
second  relief,  when  Lieutenant  H.,  the  old  officer 
of  tlie  guard,  sent  his  respects,  with  an  earnest 
request  for  me  to  coll  on  him  at  his  marquee  for 
special  consultation.  'U — ^1  is  brewing  at  post 
number  twelve,'  said  he,  as  he  took  me  by  the 
hand, '  and  this  fellow  will  tell  you  what  he  aaw 
there ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  trouble  there  be- 
fore to-morrow.'  '  An'  I  saw  nothing  at  all,  at  aU, 
but  a  ghost,  sure,'  said  the  Irish  soldier  \  <  it  came 
out  of  the  hill  forenent  the  old  graveyard,  shook 
its  fist  at  me  as  it  passed,  and  went  into  the  bush 
towards  the  fort' 

" '  How  did  it  look  ? '  inquired  H. 

" '  Look  P  indade,  how  shoidd  it  look,  bul  like 
a  woman  draped  in  white,  with  eves  of  &re  P ' 

"  An  hour  after,  I  was  carefully  searching  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  post  number  twelve,  when 
my  ears  were  salutecl  with  the  well-known  cry  of, 
'Buy  any  pics'n'  cakes P — all  clean  and  new; 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  pies,  two  cakes  for  a 
penny.' 

"  'Where  is  your  pass,  my  good  lady,  if  you  are 
a  camp  follower ;  and  why  ai'e  you  here  among  the 
rocks  and  bushes,  if  you  wish  to  sell  your  maniet- 
ingP'saidO. 

*"  I  am  the  honest  wife  of  Fat  Maloney,  of  the 
Fourteenth  Maryland,  and  sthopped  here  to  rest 
me  weary  limbs  oilher  coming  five  miles  down  from 
me  home  in  the  hill,  jrour  honor  1 '      , 

"*Vcry  likely,'  said  I|  'but  you  will  please 
march  down  to  the  camp,  and  aubmit  to  a  aligbt 
inspection  of  your  basket  and  papers,  if  you  have 
any.' 

"  <  I  have  no  papers,  sir ;  and  why  should  you 
put  a  loyal  woman,  and  a  wife  of  a  Union  soluer, 
to  this  trouble,  bad  luck  till  ve  P ' 

"  *  You  will  not  be  harmed,  madam.  If  you  are 
a  loyal  woman,  as  you  say,  you|will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  so  doin^.* 

"  Cakes  and  pies,  sure  enough,  but  no  papers ; 
and  I  began  to  believe  that  there  was  no  connec- 
tion between  her  and  Pat's  *  ghost;'  but  why 
should  she  wear  a  pair  of  men's  boots  P 

"  *  Och,  these  were  the  boots  me  husband  wort 
before  he  'listedi^sure  I ' 

"  And  so  the  Captain,  somewhat  given  to  gallan- 
try, volunteered  to  accompany  hex  to  her  friends, 
two  miles  towards  her  *  home  in  the  hill,'  where  dhe 
wa2  to  give  positive  prcof  that  ihe  wti  'neither  s 
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8pf  nor  a  ffhost'  And  away  they  vent,  a  single 
soldier  only  accompanying  them,  amid  the  ili- 
luppressed  iaugliter  of  the  reziment 

**  Noon,  one  o'clock,  two  o'clock,  and  no  tidings 
ofthe  Captain  I  What  was  to  be  done  P  A  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  was  ordered  to  dash  up  the  hill, 
reconnoitre,  and  report.  And  then  time  wore 
heavily  away  for  an  hour,  when  the  cavalry  charged 
into  camp  and  up  to  headquarters,  when  instantly 
tlie  long  roll  was  beat,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
regiment  was  under  arms  in  line  of  battle.    A 

1>errect  silence  ensued,  and  the  Adjutant  read  the 
bllowing  note : . 

^  '<  *  Colonel  D. :  I  am  willing  to  exchange  the 
pies,  cakes,  and  basket  for  the  soldier  and  the 
'd — d  fool  Captain  whom  I  caught  with  crinoline. 
Pedlcrs  and  ghosts  are  at  a  premium  in  these 
parts  just  now.  Yours,  in  Iiaste, 

**  *  Bland,  First  Lieutenant  C.  S.  A.' 

"The  soldier's  musket  was  found  four  miles 
from  camp,  with  the  note  from  the  wotnan  Lieu- 
teruint  sticking  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet  i  and 
so  the  Qaptain  was  captured." 


ANECDOTE  OF  PmLiPPA. — Among  the  troope 
in  ^Western  Virginia,  stories  about  toe  Philippa 
sffair  formed  a  staple  of  conversation.  Here  is 
one  of  the  best : 

A  certain  Indiana  company,  almost  worn  out 
with  marchiug,  was  straggling  along,  with  very 
little  regard  to  order.  Hurrying  up  to  his  men, 
the  Captain* shouted,  "Close  up,  uoyal  D — n 
you,  close  up!  If  the  enemy  were  to  fire  on 
you  when  you're  straggling  along  that  way,  they 
couldn't  hit  a  d— n  one  of  you !  Close  up  I ''  And 
the  boys  closed  up  immediately. 


8nE  Keqretted  It.  —  In  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  an  elderly  lady,  who  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  First  Vermont  regiment,  arose,  fuU  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  sold  she  thanked  Ood  that  she  was 
able  to  do  something  for  her  country ;  her  two 
sons,  all  she  possessed  in  the  world,  were  in  the 
regiment ;  and  the  only  thing  she  had  to  regret 
was,  that  she  could  not  have  known  it  twenty 
years  ago  —  she  would  have  furnished  more. 


"Broke  the  ComfEcriON." — In  the  battle  of 
Champion  Hills,  a  Colonel  was  mounted  on  a 
horse  which  did  not  like  the  whistling  of  bullets 
and  bursting  of  shells  which  showered  about  him. 
The  Colonel,  who  was  one  of  those  officers  al- 
ways found  in  advance  of  his  regiment,  held  a 
difierent  opinion  from  his  horse;  so  he  called 
Sam,  the  negro  servant,  to  take  the  auimal  back, 
and  bring  the  **^  Morgan,"  that  could  stand  fire. 
Sam,  who  was  in  symimthy  with  the  disgraced 
charger,  gladly  obeyed ;  but  on 'his  way  back  with 
the  Morgan,  a  shell  dropped  in  the  field  right  be- 
fore him,  and  burst,  sendmg  the  mud  and  stones 
in  every  direction.  This  was  too  much  for  Sam, 
and  he  oroke  for  Htm  rear»  not  to  be  seen  again 


for  several  days.  One  of  the  ofiioers,  flndiog 
him  not  wholly  recovered  from  nis  fear,  »t  this 
time,  of  his  irate  master,  said :  "  Why  don*t  yuu 
go  back  to  the  Colonel  ?  He  was  angry,  but  yon 
may  return ;  you  know  he  was  always  mendly  to 
you."  "  l)at  ar  am  all  berry  true,"  replied  Sain, 
with  an  inimitable  expression  of  countenanoei 
and  a  significant  gesture  of  '.he  hand }  "  de  Colo>- 
nal  and  1  were  Verr)*  good  friends,  but  de  fao  ii| 
lat  ar  shell  b.x)ke  de  connection." 


Incidents  op  Kncxvtile.  — «<  Aft tr  thirteen 
days  of  meua^e  ind  sicge,"sav9  a  correspond- 
ent, *'  the  enemy  ^^ntb  u'ed  his  forces,  and  struck 
the  mighty  blow  tlf.t  wps  to  have  broken  ouz 
lines,  (iemoliHhed  cur  d'ifences,  and  captured 
ICnoxvillo.  It  was  an  utter  and  disastrous  fail- 
ure. In  justice  to  our  enemy,  it  is  conceded  by 
all,  that  more  desperate  valor,  daring  gallantry, 
or  obstinate  courage,  has  not  been  recorded  dur- 
ing the  war.  Thev  contended  agaiust  the  impos- 
sible. The  men  who  opposed  them  were  as  brave, 
as  well  trained  on  the  same  bloody  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  they,  and,  hanng  as  large  a  stake,  had 
the  advantages  of  an  impregnable  position.  The 
enterprise  was  a  bold  one,  the  plan  masterly,  and 
the  attempt  vigorous.  Success  would  have  givr,a 
the  enemy  possession  of  the  key  to  all  our  works 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  if  not  the  town  itsell 
"But  Fort  Sanders  lost,  our  position  in  Knoxville 
would  be  more  precarious.  But  they  failed.  Ws 
do  no^  know  if  Longstreet  has  done  his  wcrst| 
but  it  is  evident, that  he  expected  to  have  tx« 

I)loited  a  brilliant  ond  decisive  coup  de  guen'i, 
ie  was  thirteen  days  deciding  upon  it.  H9 
waited  until  recnforced  by  the  forces  of  Oesoral 
Jones,  Mudwall  Jackson,  Carter,  and  Cerro  Gordo 
Williams.  He  selected  three  brigades  of  picked 
regiments,  and  detexmined  upon  a  night  attsu;!'. 
always  tifo  most  dangerous  and  bloody,  but  if 
successful,  the  most  decisive.  It  ia  evident  that 
he  played  a  tremendous  odds  to  insure  ^success, 
and  every  man  in  those  doomed  brigades  ad- 
vanced to  the  storming  of  Furt  Sanders  with  that 
confident  courage  that  usually  commands  it.  To 
resist  him  were  part  of  the  Seventy-ninth  New 
York  in  the  front,  four  companies  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Pennsylvania  on  tne  right,  and  four 
companies  of  the  Second  Michigan  on'  the  left. 
No  part  of  the  fort  is  complete.  One  bastion  on 
the  north-west  angle,  and  a  parapet  on  the  west 
side,  only  are  u]).  Temporary  traverses  were 
made  by  cotton  bales,  and  also  two  salients  fix>m 
which  guns  could  sweep  the  ditches  on  the  north 
and  west.  Spiiited  skirmishing  commenced  on 
the  right  of  tlie  position  at  ten  o'clock  P.  M.  on 
Saturday.  The  vigor  and  persistence  of  it  evi* 
dently  foreshadowed  sometning  more  serious  be- 
hind, and  such  became  the  feelmg  of  all  the  im*' 
menso  audience  within  our  Une.s  who  listened  to 
the  continuous  and  unceasing  crash  of  musket rVj 
hour  after  hour,  to  one,  two,  and  three  o'clock  A. 
M.  Many  an  anxious  heart  that  night  beat  high 
with  here  and  fear  for  their  rsbel  friends  with- 
out, an  i  nany  a  tearfu  au'l  timil  prayer  went  up 
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to  the  Ood  of  battles  for  .the  safety  of  friend  a 
within.  All  felt  that  an  eventful  moment  woa  at 
liand,  for  weal  or  woe,  in  the  destinies  of  East 
Tennessee  and  her  brave  defenders.  The  ene- 
my dashed  upon  the  left  of  our  position  seT«> 
rral  timesi  as  if  in  confident  bravado,  and  findly 
drove  our  skirmishers  from  the  advanced  rifle 
pits,  and  occupied  them  about  daylight  Sunday 
morning.  Our  men  rallied,  and  as  determinedly 
regained  them,  driving  the  rebels  back  in  turn. 
Suddenly  an  avalanche  of  men  was  hurled  upon 
the  disputed  rifle  pits  ;  our  skirmishers  were 
forced  back,  and  covered  by  our  guns  from  the 
fort  by  our  retreating  men.  Two  storming  bn- 
gades  were  enabled  to  approach  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  bastion.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion, probably,  to  draw  out  our  boys,  and  then 
attempt  to  return  with  them  and  enter  the  works. 
In  this  they  were  foiled.  Our  skirmishers  fell  in 
on  the  left,  and  the  rebel  storming  party  ad- 
vanced directly  upon  the  bastion.  Then  ensued 
a  scene  of  carnage  and  horror  which  has  but  few 
parallels  in  the  annals  of  warfoi'e.  Balaklavawas 
scarcely  more  terrible.  Stunned  for  a  moment 
by  the  torrent  of  canister  and  lead  poured  upon 
them  Inr  Buckley's  First  Rhode  battery  and  our 
line  of  musketry,  on  they  came.  Again  and 
again  the  deadly  missiles  shattered  their  torn  and 
mangled  columns.  Their  march  was  over  dead 
and  wounded  comrades;  yet  still  they  faltered  not, 
but  onward,  still  onward :  whole  ranks  stumbled 
OTer  wires  stretched  from  stump  to  stump,  and 
fell  amid  tlie  dead  and  dying;  yet  still  over  their 
Df  ostrete  bodies  marched  the  doomed  heroes  of 
ihat  forinm  hope. 

**  At  last  the  ditch  was  reached,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter became  butchery,  as  if  on  a  wager  of  death 
against  mortality.  Benjamin's  guns  on  the 
salients  swept  the  ditph  as  the  tornado  would  the 
com.  The  earth  was  sated  with  blood — men 
waded  in  blood,  and  struggled  up  the  scarp,  ond 
slipping  in  blood  fell  back  to  Join  their  mangled 
predecessors  in  the  gory  mud  oclow.  The  shouts 
of  the  foiled  and  infuriate  rebels,  the  groan^  of 
the  dying  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  arose 
above  the  din  of  the  cannon.  Beftjamin  lighted 
shell  and  threw  them  over  the  parapet,  and  artil- 
lerymen followed  his  ezample.  One  rebel  climbed 
the  parapet  and  planted  the  flag  of  the  Thirteenth 
Mississippi  regiment  on  the  summit;  but  the 
rebel  shout  that  greeted  its  appearance  had  scarce 
left  tlie  lips  that  framed  it  when  man  and  flag 
were  in  the  ditch  below,  pierced  by  a  dosen  balls. 
Another  rebel  repeated  the  feat,  and  joined  h\s 
comrade.  A  third  essayed  tb  bear  off  tlie  flag, 
and  was  cloven  with  an  axe.  One  man  entered 
an  embrasure,  and  was  blown  to  fragments ;  two 
mere  were  cut  down  in  another,  but  not  one  en- 
tered the  fort  The  tlnree  veteran  regiments  of 
the  Ninth  army  corps  stood  up  to  the  work  be- 
fore them  unflinclung  and  |;lorious  to  a  man. 
The  heroes  of  a  dozen  campaigns  from  the  Poto- 
DTiic  to  Vicksburg,  they  found  themselves  for  the 
tliird  time  arrayed  for  trial  of  courage  an,d  endur- 
ance with  the  flower  of  the  Southern  army,  — 
the  picked  men  of  Lorgstreet's  boasted  veterans, 


—  and  saw  the  sun  rise,  on  tliat  bhill  Snndav 
rooming  in  November,  on  an  entire  brigade  anm- 
hilated,  and  two  more  severely  punished.  Even 
the  dead  outnumbered  us,  for  not  more  than 
three  hundred  of  our  force  participated  in  the 
defence  of  Fort  Sanders.  Benjamin,  of  the  Third 
United  States  artillery,  and  Buckley,  of  the 
First  llhode  Island  bittery,  were  foremost  in  acts 
of  daring  and  gallantry.  General  Ferraro,  who 
has  never  left  the  fort  since  Lonestreet's  appear- 
ance before  it,  to  whose  skill  ana  foresight  piach 
of  the  admix  ible  dispositions  for  defence  was 
due,  was  in  command^  and  right  nobly  has  he 
earned  his  star.  His  coolness,  energy,  and  skill 
are  subjects  of  universal  encomium. 

**  The  dead  and  wounded  were  left  on  the  field, 
and  the  ghastly  horrors  were  rendered  sickening 
jy  the  vain  aies  of  hundreds  for  water  and  help. 
In  full  view  from  the  embrasures  the  ground  was 
covered  with  dead,  wounded,  and  dying.  Forty- 
eight  were  heaped  up  in  the  ditch  biefore  the  bas- 
tion; thirteen  in  another  place,  almost  within 
reach  of  those  who,  though  late  Uieir  foes,  would 
have  willingly  heeded  their  anguished  shrieks  for 
water ;  yet  none  dared  go  to  their  assistance.  The 
humanity  of  General  Burnside  was  not  proof 
against  so  direct  an  appeal,  and  he  at  once  sent 
in  a  flagof  truce,  ofTormg  an  armistice  until  five 
o'clock  F.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  their 
dead  and  caring  for  their  wounded." 


A  Rbvival  in  Fort  Sumter.  *-  Bev.  A.  B. 
Stephens,  chaplain  of  the  Eleventh  South  Caro- 
lina regiment,  wrote  in  September,  1863 :  *'  We 
now  constitute  the  garrison  of  Fort.  Sumter.  On 
the  lost  fast  day  1  began  a  meeting  which  has 
been  going  on  and  increasing  in  interest  all  the 
while,  till  now  God  has  honored  us  with  a  gra- 
cious revival  of  religion  among  the  soldiery  of 
this  command.  A  few  months  ago  but  two  offi- 
cers in  the  regiment  were  members  of  the  church; 
now  but  few  more  than  that  number  are  not  pro- 
fessors of  religion.  About  two  hundred  nave 
joined  the  church,  and  a  larger  number  have  been 
converted,  and  are  now  happy  in  the  love  of  God. 
It  would  do  your  soul  good  to  visit  the  old  fort, 
battered  and  scarred  as  it  is,  and  hear  the  sol- 
diers make  the  tattered  walls  ring  with  the  high 
praise  of  the  living  God.  No  camp-meeting  tluit 
I  have  ever  attended  can  come  near  it." 


Admiration  of  Stonewall  JacksoiT.  — "I 
was  much  aroused,"  said  a  correspondent,  ^  at  the 
rebel  prisoners'  account  of  Stonewall  Jackson's 
admission  into  heaven.  They  were  strong  ad- 
mirers of  General  Jackson,  and  especially  of  the 
great  success  of  his  flank  movements.  '  The  day 
afler  his  death,'  said  they,  *two  angels  came 
down  from  heaven  to  carry  General  Jackson 
back  with  them.  They  searched  all  through  the 
camp,  but  could  not  find  him.  They  went  to  the 
prayer-meetir  g,  to  the  hospital,  and  to  every  other 
place  where  tliey  thought  themselves  likely  to 
End  him,  but  hi  vahu,   r  iual  )y  they  were  forced 
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to  return  without  him.  What  vtm  their  surprise 
to  And  that  he  had  Just  executed  a  splendid  flank 
Qioyemontf  and  got  into  heaven  before  tliem ! ' " 


Incidents  of  Pittsburq  Landing.— One 
of  the  soldiera  who  was  in  the  battle  happened 
to  he  inordinately  fond  of  card-playing.  During 
the  fight  he  had  three  of  his  fingers  shot  ofi*. 
Holding  up  his  mangled  member,  he  gazed  at  it 
with  K  look  of  inefl'able  sorrow,  and  exclaimed, 
as  a  big  tear  stole  into  the  corner  of  his  eye : 
**l  shall  neyer  be  able  to  hold  a  full  hand 
again!** 

An  incident  somewhat  curious  c?currcd  in  Gen- 
eral McClernand's  quarters.  When  the  rebels 
were  driven  back  on  Monday,  and  he  regained 
his  position,  on  entering  his  tent  a  figure  in  rebel 
costume  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  the  head  resting 
on  a  table,  as  if  its  owner  was  dozing,  very  much 
in  the  style  that  aleepy  clerks  do  ah***  a  hard 
day's  work.  A  alight  shake  to  waken  the  api)ar- 
ent  sleeper,  and  the  body  of  a  corpse  fell  upon 
the  floor.  Wounded  in  a  manner  that  must  uive 
caused  him  excruciating  nain  wlien  lying  down* 
be  had  crawled  into  the  chair  and  died. 

Private  John  Ferguson,  company  K,  Six^-fiflh 
Ohio,  who  was  killed  in  the  second  day's  battle, 
waa  acoompauied  to  camp  by  a  voung  Ncwfound- 
Und  dog,  who  had  persistently  Allowed  hixA  from 
the  time  of  his  enlistment,  and  from  camp  to  camp, 
to  the  moment  of  his  death.  Two  days  after  the 
battle  the  fuithful  dog  was  found  lying  udoo  the  in- 
animate breast  of  hia  master ;  nor  would  lie  consent 
to  Inlto  the  spot  until  the  remains  were  buried. 


McCL£LLAN*S  SOULOQUT. 

»T  ▲  UAUOKTSm  OF  OBOaOIA^ 

AnyAircB,  or  not  advance ;  that  is  (he  question  I 

Whether  His  better  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  jeert  and  bowlings  of  outrageous  Ocmgressnicn, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  hon  of  it^bris, 

And«  bj  opposing,  beat  them  ^  — TV>  fight — to  win  — 

Ko  more ;  and  by  a  victory,  to  say  we  end 

This  war,  and  all  the  tbousand  dreadiul  sbocke 

T>M  flea's  exposed  to  —  'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  fight,  to  win. 

To  beat !  perchance  be  beaten ; — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 

Aibor  a  great  dc^Mt,  what  would  ensue ! 

W)ien  we  have  shufiled  off  the  battle-fidd, 

Itiisl  give  us  pauoe;  there's  the  respect 

TUit  makes  calamity  a  great  de&nt. 

But  shall  I  bear  Uie  ooom  ci*  all  the  North, 

The  •* outward**  pressure,  and  Old  Abe's  reriUng, 

Tlie  pan^  of  being  ecofibd  at  lor  this  long  dday, 

TKe  tunnu^^  out  of  ottoe  (ay,  perdianoe, 

When  I  myoctf  might  iiow  my  grcatncAs  make 

With  a  great  battle)  }    Td  not  kmscr  bear 

to  dnll  and  rawccwe  troops  behind  intrendacfnta, 

Bt  UuH  ^le  fcor  of  ■khiIi^  vriA  U>e  foe 

Qu  dread  Ha»asaas,  ftwm  whoee  plmns 

V^rw  of  ws  would  return — wsnles  my  will, 

AW  milEes  sne  miMr  hear  tte  cvib  I  huv^ 

Thm  Byte 


Scenes  on  the  Hospital  Boat.  —  ^  Thf 
steamer  arrived  at  our  whorf  from  Pittslurg 
Landing^,"  says  a  correspondent,  **  with  hundrudi 
of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

**  As  we  first  entered  the  cabin,  we  were  itruk 
by  the  pallid  and  ghastly  face  of  one  of  the  pocr 
fellows  stretch«id  upon  tue  floor  at  our  feet  As 
we  passed  him,  he  faintly  begged  for  water.  Hs 
breathed  w  th  gi*eat  labor,  and  was  sufTc  ring,  tus 
the  doctor  tcld  us,  with  some  internal  injury. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  saw  him  again,  the  doctor 
bending  over  him,  and  trying  to  get  him  to  teL 
his  nam^  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  articu- 
late'l. 

"Tell  me  new,  quietly  and  slowly;  don't  be 
in  a  blurry  '  soil  the  doctor,  in  the  kindest  tones. 

"  *  Com  )any  — ,  First  Ohio  cavalry,'  he  strug- 
gled out 

*'  *  And  what  is  your  name  ? ' 

"  •  H-i-i^a-m  H-e-n-k^-f-e-r ! ' 

"  llie  doctor  hurried  back  to  record  his  name, 
and  as  we  returned,  we  were  startled  to  flnd  him 
dead  I  his  body  straightened  by  the  last  throe, 
and  his  fixed  eyes  stormg  coldly  and  vacantly  up- 
ward. 

««Poor  boy!'  murmured  the  doctor,  as  he 
reached  down,  and  gathering  up  hb  blanket,  out 
it  over  his  body  and  fuce. 


**  Limbs  are  being  amputated,  and  the  stlll« 
neos  of  the  hour  is  disturbed  by  the  groans 
of  the  suffering  victims.  Sounds  of  disUees 
are  heard  from  the  upper  cabin  and  from  be- 
low. Estes,  of  Utica,  has  had  hia  leg  ampu- 
tated; he  cannot  live.  Another  undcigoes  the 
same  operation.  Two  men  are  being  trepanned, 
and  instances  almost  innumerable  occur  whers 
men  are  having  bullets  extracted,  and  their 
wounds  dressed.  The  rebel  wounded  are  beinff 
OS  well  taken  care  of  as  our  own.  Caseaux,  of 
the  Orleans  Ouord,  of  Louisiana,  has  a  painful 
wound  in  the  groin ;  he  is  being  cared  for  by  an 
Ohioan  of  venerable  appearance,  named  Dodd. 
The  Orleanion^s  appetite,  it  seems,  is  not  lost,  for 
he  enjoys  his  wholesome  repast  with  apparent 
relish.  Next  to  him  is  a  Mobihon,  formMcrly 
£rom  Philadelphia,  named  Davis ;  he  is  badly 
wounded  in  two  places,  but  keeps  his  spirits  up 
remarkably  welL  The  philanthropic  Dodd  next 
turns  his  attention  to  mm.  Davis  is  unable  to 
feed  himself;  but  Dodd  hcliM  liim  by  tablespoon- 
fuls  from  a  tin  con  fdlcd  with  wholesome  beef 
soup.  Dodd  has  evidently  said  sometliing  to 
Davis  that  ih  understood  by  Caseaux,  who  says 
he  understands  *  very  little  English,'  although  a 
member  of  the  wealthy  and  highly  educated 
family  of  CaJWiauT,  of  ^ew  Orleans,  which  has 
alnsody  borne  a  somewhat  coQS))icuous  place  in 
the  onuols  of  the  preficnt  war.  Caseaux  actually 
Ungfao.  Dodd  has  oaid  that  *  he  wiobed  tLey  were 
feeding  beef  soup  to  oner  another  all  over  the 
Union?  In  a  state-room  near  by  lies  jx^ong  Walk- 
er, of  Mobile, — not  he  of  Nicaragua, — but  he  who 
was  of  the  rebd  anny,  vrhc  says  t^uit  bis  side  was 
>^»^^i^f  of  victonr  at  the  ast  battle  x  that  *  the 
Ssdi.-ml  woanded  ore  well  toki^n  eert  of  by  the 
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ConfedarmtM  i  and  that  in  Mobile  tha  bdiei  even 
BStended  to  tlwm  hoapitalitiw,  fumiahing  them 
with  hata,  ahoM,  and  other  clathing.' 

"When  one  of  the  wounded  rebels,  a  French 
ereole,  trai  brought  on  board,  in  onswer  to  alt 
quMtioDH  about  his  poaition,  the  bottle,  the 
Southern 'situalion,  &c.,  bia  inThriable  wvei 
wu :  '  Non  eomprauia  votu,  MoTuiew,  Me  no 
nnderatand  Angloiie/ 

"  After  a  fev  houra  had  elapud,  and  the  n 
had  been  butily  engaged  in  lerring  hot  aoup  to 
other  wounded  aoldiera,  on>  ]f  them  approached 
OUT  Frenchman  and  tnid,  in  pure  Weitem  patoia, 
'  lUIlo,  mister,  won't  vou  ho»e  acme  soup  P ' 
'  Yea,  air-ee  1  1^  damn  l'  There  waa  no  difflcultf 
in  making  him  tiodeiitand  after  that." 


Uabobb   Outdone.  — 


gate  through  which  he  deaired  to  go.  Here 
a  dilemma.  The  front  of  the  company  woi  much 
wider  than  the  opening  of  .  .e  Bate,  and  unlets 
tome  change  should  be  made  m  the  order  of 
march,  port  of  hia  men  would  go  full  tilt  against 
the  fence.  Our  hero  belabored  his  brain  for  the 
proper  command;  hut  the  word  a,  "Bjtbe  right 
nank — file  left — march,"  obstinately  refused  to 
come  to  his  help.  He  extricated  himnelf  from 
the  diffictilty  in  a  way  which  ahowed  bia  possea- 
■ionof  the  ready  wit  of  an  accompiished  guerrilla. 
With  a  bold  voice  he  ahoated,  "  Coropany,  halt — 
break  rauka  —  march )  form  on  the  other  aide 
ol  the  fence ! "  ^^^^ 

OoTERNOB  Surm'B  Tactics.— A  Confederote 
correspondent  relnt«s  iho  following  at  tho  expense 
of  Governor  Smith,  of  Virginia:  "At  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas  he  rode  up  to  his  regiment 
(he  was  then  a  Colonel)  at  a  critical  point  of  the 
conflict,  and,  rising  in  hia  atirrupa,  ahouted — 
"  Boya,  J  don't  know  what  orders  to  give  you,  but 
String  'em  I  String  'em  I " 


Pleabaht  Dreaxb.  —  A  soldier  of  the  Six- 
teenth New  York  artilleiy  telle  the  fiJlbwing: 
Sometimea  the  boat  does  not  bring  our  bread 
froni  Yorktown,  end  aome  laughable  scenes  eaaue 
among  the  men  for  the  want  of  it  In  the  next 
tent  to  us  the  following  funny  scene  occurred  the 
other  morning.  One  of  tlio  men  went  to  hia 
haversack  for  a  piece  of  bread  he  had  left  there 
the  night  before,  and  found  it  was  missing,  and 
accused  the  others  of  ateallng  it;  but  they  oil 
atoutly  denied  it  exratit  one.  "  Arrah,  drink  yer 
coffee,"  said  he,  "ana  111  tell  ye  about  a  dhream 
I  had  Inst  night"  "  An'  what  boa  your  dbrame 
to  do  with  mv  loaf?"  said  the  loaer  of  the  bread. 
"  llnuld  on,  bedad,  till  you  bear  it,"  cried  the 
alher. 

"  You  ace,  I  dhramed  Captain  Sheibner  bucked 
and  gagged  me ;  an'  put  me  in  the  guard-houae, 
the  siHupeen,  for  tweutv-four  hours.  An'  1  was 
Tny  AungiT.   Well  1  a  beantiAd  lady  oame  to  me, 


and  relased  me,  an'  aint  me  to  my  tinL    'Trail 
find  bread  in  the  haversack,'  aays  abe. 

"  Well  P"aaid  the  loser  of  the  bread.  "Wen," 
(aid  Fat,  "I  got  up  in  my  sleep  an'  ntsjcut 
loaf."  The  roar  of  lauKhter  that  followed 
drowned  the  complaint  of  tlie  loser,  who,  to  um 
his  own  words,  "  bad  to,  dhrink  dhry  ooBm  tlitf 


BaATEBr  AT  OiUE  tEB.  -» Color-Se^eint  JaiDM 
Cox,cf  jlio  Forty-aeventji  New  York  regiment, at 
the  battle  of  Oluatee,  Fla.,  although  he  had 
received  a  ball  in  the  bo-iy  (hardly  an  inch  from 
the  heart,  as  it  woa  aacertaiaed),  and  another  in 
hia  thigh,  neve  let  the  fact  be  known,  but  re- 
mnined  bare-beaded,  facinff  the  enemy,  advondng 
and  then  alowly  failing  bock  with  the  colors,  aa 
ordered  from  time  to  time.  Once,  when  struck, 
he  fell)  but  the  colors  were  inatantlv  grasped  by 
Orderly 'Sergeant  Mkhad  Itoden,  of  company  B, 
who  likewiab  conducted  himself  nobly  aU  throogh. 
ThOnemv  never  saw  Sergeant  Cox's  back,  and 
he  stuck  by  bia  flag  unUl  we  left  the  field,  when 
Sergeant  Koden  luid  the  honor  of  carrying  it 

A  TnRiLLDiQ  Scene.  —  During  the  paaaege 
of  the  fleet  conveying  the  SixteenUi  army  eorpa 
to  Vickaburg  in  the  winter  of  1864,  the  foUowing 
scene  occurred:  "Our  transport  being  in  the 
advance,"  sud  a  correspondent,  "we  baued  oat 
from  Mcmphia  this  morning,  and  ateamed  aouth- 
ward.  One  after  another  followed,  with  tbeii 
hurricane  and  boiler  decks  covered,  ysa,  bbck- 
encd  with  their  pobiotio  humon  life.  Bannen 
flj-ing,  and  llie  air  was  rent,  aa  cheer  after 
'  went  up,  mingled  with  the  always  inspiring 
fife  and  drum.  Countenances  indicated  oheerfuL' 
hearty,  but  solemn  earnestneis.  The  martial 
music  ceased.  I  jumped  upon  the  wheel-houss, 
and  ot  the  top  of  my  voice  called  for  the  '  Battle 
Cry  of  Freedom.'  Souls  and  voice*  unnaed  to 
song  sung  this  morning.  We  dropped  past  Fort 
Pickering  I  the  high  blufla  were  lined  with  colored 
troops.  H^w  they  cheered,  how  ther  ahoatedi 
and  waved  hata  and  handkerehiefa  1  ui  the  eong 
we  poured  forth  • 

And  althonch  ha  may  be  poor,  he  ahall'  imTV 
be  a  slave, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Freedom :' 

icinda  wafted  il 
went  up  the  gbd  at 

'■All  bail  the  power  of  Jesmf  name' 

never  more  appropriately  sung.  The  excel- 
lent Cbristdon  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventeenth  was  urged  to  speak.  He  declined, 
Bopngtome, 'Your  lungs  ore  adapted  to  the  open 
air.'  I  could  not  help  add  n.  few  words  as  tha 
historic 'moments  were  paaaing.  At  the  doae, 
nith  hot  in  bond,  and  leading  a  hatlesa  auditory, 
we  reverently  approached  into  the  King  of  kings* 
audience  chamber.  We  thanked  and  piaiwd 
Him,  and  begged  of  Him  Ui  be  wLlh  mu  Iraiw- 
lort,  the  fleet,  and  expedi^n." 
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•<QoD  Save  tiib  SouTn."— This  is  the  tide 
of  a  national  Confederate  anthem,  composed  by 
Profesaor  C.  0.  De  Coniel,  of  Hichmond ;  ivords 
by  Captain  Ernest  Halpin,  of  the  C.  S.  A.  The 
greot  prolificness  of  the  Southern  press  in  the 
production  of  music  is  one  of  the  best  indications 
that,  amidst  all  the  horrors  and  devastations  of 
this  cruel  war,  the  people  of  the  South  have  re- 
mained uncontaminated  by  its  demoralizing  influ- 
ence, and  still  preserve,  in  all  its  former  uurity, 
cheir  love  for  *'the  true,  the  beautiful,  the 
good."  As  a  means  of  civilization,  —  an  element 
of  spiritual  life,  —  it  would  bo  diflicult  to  overrate 
the  importance  and  interest  wliich  attach  to 
music.  It  is  the  language  of  the  soul ;  and  its 
peculiar  function  is  to  facditate  the  development 
of  the  emotional  language  of  our  nature,  and  to 
call  iuto  exercise  those  sympathies  which  prepare 
us  for  Uie  enjoyment  of  the  liiglier  sphere  of  hap- 
piness wliich  our  Creator  has' allotted  to  us.  The 
vague  feelings  of  inexpressible  felicity  which  music 
arouses,  the  Indefimte  impressions  of  an*^n- 
knovm  ideal  life  which  it  calls  up,  ma^  be  con- 
sidered as  prophetic  of  our  future  state.  The 
strange  capacity  which  all  have  for  being  aflectod 
by  melody  and  harmony,  may  be  taken  to  imply 
both  that  it  is  within  the  possibilities  of  our  na- 
ture to  realize  those  intenser  delights  they  dimly 
suggest,  and  that  they  are  in  some  way  concerned 
m  the  realization  of  Uiem. 

•*  Tis  the  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity." 

It  has  long  been  conceded  that  a  martial  strain 
will  urge  a  man  into  the  front  ranks  .of  battle 
sooner  than  on  argument,  and  a  fine  anthem  ex- 
cite his  devotion  more  certainly  than  a  logical 
discourse.  As  has  been  truly  said,  the  sentiment 
of  the  age  has  written  itself  in  music.  Its  wild 
intelligence,  its  keen  analysis,  its  revolutionary 
spirit,  its  restlessness,  and  its  humanit]^  may  be 
traced  in  the  rich  combinations  of  Ilossmi,  in  the 
grand  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  in  the  pleading 
tenderness  of  Bellini,  and  in  the  mingled  war- 
notes  and  sentiment  of  Verdi.  We  should,  there- 
fore, hail  with  delight  the  active  life  which  seems 
to  animate  the  composers  and  singers  of  our 
country.  It  is  a  clear  demonstration  that  the 
spirit  of  the  people  is  not  broken,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  outrages  and  horrors  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  by  Ae  remorseless  foe.  As 
long  as  they  can  tune  their  voices  to  the  rich  mel- 
ody of  song,  so  lon^  will  the  spiiit  of  patriotism 
remain  unsubdued  m  their  hearts. 

Among  the  many  good  pieces  that  have  been 
published,  we  know  of  none  superior,  if  equal,  to  the 
one  under  consideration,  by  Professor  De  ConioL 
It  is  what  we  have  long  wished  for — a  national 
anthem,  breathing  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  devo^ 
tion  suited  to  our  troublous  times.  The  pure  and 
simple  religious  feeling  which  pervades  tlie  poetry 
of  ttiis  piece  is  beautifully  interpreted  by,  and  car- 
ried home  to,  the  heart,  in  the  deep  pathos  and  ma- 
jestic tones  of  the  music  The  sentiments  of  the 
anthem  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  reli- 
giouB  feeling  and  faiu  of  our  people.    Our  hope  of 


success,  in  this  dreadful  struggle,  has  not  been  in 
our  own  strength,  but  in  the  mighty  arm  of  Ilin 
^  who  weigheth  the  earth  in  a  balance,"  and  "  bih 
fore  whom  all  nations  are  as  nothing."  As  a  na« 
tional  anthem,  we  know  nothing  to  compare  with 
this  in  sublimity.  Tb^e  opening  stanza  is  peculiarly 

grand ;  while  the  m  Jior  key  of  the  words, 

« 
«  <(  Qod  be  oar  shield. 

At  ho^e,  or  on  tl:e  field ; 
•  Stretch  thine  onn  over  us, 
Strei  gthen  and  save," 

nvnf,  we  think,  B^ad  a  thrill  of  deep  emotion,  tad 
find  a  respoiLsivo  chord  in  the  heart  of  every  one 
not  dead  to  **  tie  concord  of  sweet  soimds." 
There  are  several  very  fine  passages  in  the  last 
two  stanzas ;  but  we  do  not  deem  it  proper  here 
to  enter  into  a  critical  review  pf  the  pieces,  as  all 
who  delight  in  song  will  examme  and  judge  for 
themselves.  AVe  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
anthem  sung,  the  other  eveaing,  by  a  fair  friend, 
whose  soul  seemed  to  enter  into  and  realize  the 
beauty  and  spurit  of  the  music,  and  can  truly  say, 
with  the  poet,  — 

*'  And  when  the  stream  of  sound 
Which  overflowed  the  soul  had  passed  awsy, 
A  consciousness  survived  those  it  had  left 
Dispirited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  gentle  thoughts, 
Which  cannot  die,  and  will  not  be  dcstzcyei. ' 

To  sing  this  anthem  properly,  requin«  a  roict 
of  great  depth,  compass,  flexibility,  and  tone; 
and  those  who  ma^  have  heard  it  rendered  by 
amateurs  deficient  in  these,  were,  no  doubt,  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations  as  to  its  merits. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  exer- 
cises our  **  fair  daughters  of  song  "  can  engage 
in,  will  be  the  mastery  of  this  anthem.  In  it 
thev  will  find  ample  scope  for  all  of  their  vocal 
anu  artistic  talents  ;  and  we  confidently  believe 
that  when  it  shall  be  fully  known,  it  will  rival 
in  popularity  the  celebrated  national  anthems  of 
France  and  England.  —  Southern  paper. 


First  American  Flag  over  Richmond. — 
The  crowning  event  of  tlie  rebellion  was  undoubt- 
edly the  capture  of  liichmond  by  the  loyal  or  Fed- 
eral forces.  The  most  striking  incident  of  this 
achievement  was  the  reestablishmentof  the  United 
States  or  American  flag  in  the  rebel  capital  ovrr 
the  rebel  capitol,  in  which  the  rebel  Congress 
met  and  deliberated,  and  a  traitor  convention 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  which  they 
vainly  hoped  would  carry  Virginia  forever  out  of 
the  Lnion.  The  details  of  this  interesting  event 
are  as  follows: 

Tlie  one  division  of  the  Twerity-fifth  nnd  one 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  rtorps  composing  tliut  poi- 
tion  of  the  army  of  the  James  which  lay  on  the 
extreme  right  of  Grant's  army  of  iiivctitment,  oc- 
cupied positions  within  seven  miles  of  the  be- 
leaguered rebel  stronghold.  From  an  adjacent 
hill  Richmond  was  as  plainly  to  be  discerned  as 
Port  Ewing  from  tie  hil.B  chore  Beirytoinu 
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This  corps  was  commanded  by  Major-Oeneral 
Godfrey  Weitzel.  His  chief  of  the  staff  was  Brif|[- 
adier-deneral  George  F.  Shepley,  formerly  mili- 
tary Governor  of  New  Orleans,  and  lately  of  Nor- 
folk. Ilis  Aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Johnston  L. 
de  Peystcr,  hnd  been  transferred  with  his  diicf 
to  the  staff  of  General  Weitsel,  and  thus  became 
Aid-de-carap  to  the  latter.  Lieutenant  de  Peys-, 
ter  belongea  to  the  13Ui  New  York  artillery,  and 
was,  as  is  well  known,  from  Tivoli,  Bed  Uook, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

The  night  of  the  2d  and  3d  April  was  one  of 
intense  anxiety  and  expectation  m  the  army  of 
the  James,  'lliroughout  the  previous  day  they 
could  hear  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  terrible 
battle  in  which  their  comrades  were  engaged,  for 
away  across  the  river  upon  the  extreme  left  and 
around  Petersburg,  and  they  knew  that  the  next 
morning,  early,  they  were  to  play  their  dangerous 
part  by  assaulting  the  rebel  works  in  their  front 
m  order  to  capture  Richmond  itself 

About  two  A.  M.,  April  3,  Lieutenant  de  Peys- 
ter,  hearing  tremendous  explosions,  and  seeing  a 
vast  blaze  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  mounted 
the  wooden  signal  tower,  about  seventy  feet  liigh, 
at  General  Weitzel's  headquarters,  and  reported 
that  he  could  discern  a  ffreat  fire  towards  Rich- 
mond, lie  could  not  decide,  however,  that  the 
city  was  burning.  Efforts  were  at  once  mado  to 
capture  a  rebel  picket.  About  three  A.  M.  they 
were  successful.  A  prisoner,  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Virginia  artillery,  reported  that  he  neither  knew 
VI  here  his  general  nor  his  command  were.  This 
ltd  General  Shepley  to  believe  the  rebels  were 
evacuating  Richmond.  About  half  past  tlirco 
A.  M.,  a  deserter  came  in  and  announced  that  tlio 
city  was  being  abandoned.  At  four  A.  M.  a  ne- 
gro drove  into  the  Federal  lines  in  a  buggy,  and 
confirmed  the  glorious  news.  Joy  and  exultation 
at  once  absorbed  every  other  fbelingy  and  orders 
were  immediately  given  for  the  troops  to  move. 
This  was  about  six  A.  M.  Brevet  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Draper's  colored  brigade  led  tne  advance 
alonj^  a  road  strewn  with  aU  kinds  of  abandoned 
munitions  of  war,  and  anud  the  roar  of  bursting 
shells,  which  was  terrific  On  either  side  small 
red  fings  indicated  the  position  of  buned  torpe- 
does between  the  two  lines  of  abatis  in  Weitsers 
immediate  front.  These  warning  indications  the 
rebels  had  not  had  time  to  remove.  This  fortunate 
incident  preserved  many  lives,  as  the  space  was 
very  narrow  between  the  explosives. 

The  rebel  defences  seemed  almost  impregnable. 
Every  elevation  along  the  roa^l  vas  defended  by 
ficldworks,  and  very  strong  foru  Two  lines  or 
abatis  and  three  lines  of  rifle  pitd  and .  earth- 
works, one  within  the  other,  defended  every  av- 
enue of  attack  and  point  of  advantage.  The  first 
and  second  lines  were  connected  by  regular  lines 
of  redans  and  works  —  the  third,  near  the  city 
and  commanding  it,  disconnected.  If  our  troops 
ihould  Lave  had  to  carry  the  defences  by  storm, 
the  loss  would  have  been  fearful^  since  the  contest 
vrould  liavc  been  constantly  renewed,  because  the 
rebels,  as  fast  as  one  line  of  defences  was  occu- 
pied, wouU  only  have  had  to  fall  back  into  an- 


other to  recommence  the  butchefy  of  the  aiiaU* 
ants  under  every  advantage  to  themselves. 

Brigadier-General  Siepley  had  brouffht  with 
him,  m)m  Norfolk,  a  storm  flag,  which  nad  for- 
merly belon^^ed  to  the  Twelfth  Maine  volunteen. 
Of  this  recimcnt  he  had  been  originoUy  ColoneL 
This  flag  had  floated  triumphantly  over  the  St 
Charles  Hotel  at  New  Orleans.  This  latter  build* 
ing  was  the  headqjarters  of  General  Butler,  to' 
whom  G  mcral  Shepley  had  acted  as  chief  of  Bta£ 
Shepley  had  previously,  in  sport,  made  the  re- 
mark that  the  flag  referred  to  would  do  to  float  ^ 
over  Richmond,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  it  there. 
Lieutenant  de  I'eyster,  who  heard  this,  asked  Uio 
General  "  if  he  would  allow  him  to  raise  it  for 
him."  Shepley  said,  **  Yes,  if  you  bring^  it  with 
youy  and  take  care  or  it,  you  shaU  raise  it  in  Rich- 
mond." As  the  Twenty-fifth  corps  left  their  lines 
to  advance  towards  Richmond,  the  aid  asked  his 
General  if  he  recollected  his  promise  about  the 
flag.  <.<  Yes,  go  to  my  tent  and  get  the  flag,  and 
carry  it  on  your  saddle  i  I  will  send  you  to  raise 
itif  we  getin.". 

Aprfl  3,  six  ^A.  M.,  General  Weitzel  and  hit 
staff,  together  more  than  tliirty  oflicers,  each  hay- 
ing an  orderly  following  in  the  rear,  galloped  on 
through  the  wrecks  of  tho  retreating  rebels  and 
the  columns  of  the  advancing  Federals.  As  iooa 
as  they  entered  the  suburbs  of  the  rebel  capita], 
the  shouts  of  welcome  broke  forth.  Meanwhile* 
several  arsenals,  stored  with  shells,  were  burning* 
1  he  explosions  of  the  missiles  mingled  into  one 
continuous  roar.  Even  as  they  drew  near  tho 
capitol  itself,  the  populace  rushed  into  the  streeta 
to  hail  their  deliverei*s,  or  shake  hands  with  them. 
Li  fact,  their  whole  line  of  march  within  the  sub- 
urbs was  thronged  with  men,  women,  and  boys, 
colored  and  white,  all  shouUng  welcome.  ThO 
excitement  was  intense.  Old  men,  gray,  and 
scarred  with  many  battles,  acted  the  part  of  boys, 
hurrahing  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  theur  voices. 
Meanwhile,  the  male  negroes  were  bowing  down 
to  the  ground,  and  the  sable  matrons  chonuJng 
with  all  their  strength  of  lungs,  <*Bres8  de  LOTdl 
de  year  ob  jubilee  nab  come  I " 

When  near  the  foot  of  Shockoe  Hill,  the  high, 
abrupt  elevation,  whose  front  is  crowned  by  the 
capitol,  Lieutenant  de  Peyster  spurred  on  through 
the  promiscuous  throng  up  to  the  capitol  its^ 
This  building,  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
Richmond,  owes  everything  to  its  size  and  posi- 
tion, since  neither  the  architecture  nor  the  mate- 
rial corresponds  with  the  site  and  proportions. 
The  front,  with  its  Ionic  colonnade,  looked  down 
upon  the  business  part  of  the  oit^r,  which  was  all 
ablaze.  The  rear  faced  the  fiumonable  quarter 
of  Richmond,  an  elevated  plain,  considered  the 
most  eligible  locality  for  private  residences.  The 
capitol  had  two  flag-staffs,  one  at  either  end  of 
the  roof.  Upon  the  front  one  an  enormous  rebel 
flag  had  been  displayed,  which,  when  not  extended 
by  the  wind,  trailed  down  to  the  steps  below. 
This  had  been  torn  down,  and  had  teen  partially 
rent  into  thousands  of  pieces,  to  be  preserved  a« 
mementoes  of  the  occasion.  UpoA  the  staff  in 
the  rear,  in  full  ^ight  of  the  do  nioileii  of  the  rebel 
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magaates  and  sympathisers,  ^  the  first  real  Amer- 
ican flag "  was  raised  by  Lieuteiiont  de  Feyster, 

llmt  flag,  vhich  had  been  consigned  to  his 
eare  for  that  very  purpose,  which  he  had  carried 
into  the  city  buckled  to  his  saddld,  which  had 
float  •d  in  like  triumph  o?er  the  Crescent  City  of 
the  South,  the  first  real  American  flag  hoisted 
over  the  rebel  capitol,  was  raised  by  a  Dutchess 
County  officert  aged  eighteen,  in  the  presence  of 
Cftptam  Langdon,  chief  of  artillery  to  the  staff 
cf  Major-Qeneral  Weitzel.  As  it  rose  aloft,  dis- 
playeu  itself,  and  steadily  streamed  out  in  the 
strong  gale,  which  was  filling  the  air  witli  fiery 
flakes  from  the  adjacent  conflagration,  it  was 
hailed  with  deafening  shouts  by  the  redeemed 
populace,  who  swarmed  the  open  space  below  and 
around. 

A  short  time  before  this  real  flag-raising,  Major 
Atherton  II.  Stevens,  of  the  If.ourth  Massachu- 
setts cavalry,  and  Major  E.  Graves,  of  General 
Weitzel's  staff,  had  elevated,  or  hoisted,  two  cav- 
alry guidons,  small  swallow-tailed  flags,  widi  the 
staffs  to  which  they  were  attached.  These  were 
so  small  that  they  were  scarcely  visible,  if  visible 
at  dl,  from  the  streets  below.'  Moreover,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence, as  to  honor  and  possession,  between  plant- 
hig  Uiese,  and  hoisting  a  United  Statei  flag,  the 
true  emblem  and  act  of  occupation  and  triumph. 
Therefore,  as  conceded,  to  Lieutenant  de  Peystcr 
belongs  the  historic  glory  of  being  the  first  to 
ran  up  *'  the  first  real  American  fiag,"  selected  and 
earrir-d  in  by  him  for  that  verjr  purnose,  over  the 
chief  building  of  a  city  preeminently  the  strong- 
hold and  seat  of  life  of  the  rebellion. 

That  this  hoisting  tlie  flag  was  not  attended 
with  great  peril,  detracts  in  no  manner  whatever 
from  Uie  merit  of  the  achievement,  inasmuch  as, 
when  it  occurred,  a  letter  dated. "March  28,  in 
the  Field,"  had  already  been  received  in  New  York, 
stating  that  Lieutenant  de  Feyster  was  pledged 
to  his  General,  if  Richmond  were  taken,  **  to  put  a 
certain  flag  on  the  house  of  Jefferson  Davis,  or 
on  the  rebel  capitol,  or  perish  in  the  attempt" 
Everything  was  perfectly  prepared  for  an  intended 
assault  when  General  Snepley  and  his  Aid  dis- 
covered that  the  works  which  they  were  ready  to 
storm  had  been  abandoned. 

Having,  amid  gale,  tumult,  and  triumph,  drank 
upon  the  roof  to  the  success  of  our  arms,  the 
young  Aid-de-camp  went  down  into  the  private 
room  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  custom-house,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  thence  wrote  a  letter 
describing  the  entrance  of  the  loyal  army,  which 
reached  New  York  the  same  day  (April  6)  on 
which  the  Commercial  Advertiser  published  a 
telegram  from  its  own  correspondent,  stating 
that  **  to  Lieutenant  O.  [should  be  J.]  L.  Dupey- 
iter  and  to  General  Shepley  belongs  the  honor  of 
hoisting  our  flag  on  the  capitol"  of  Itichmond. 
Tliis  was  corroborated  by  the  correspondent  of 
tha  New  York  Herald,  dated  '*  Herald  Rooms, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  April  11,  three  F.  M."  Fub- 
lished  13,  A.  M. 

Lieutenanlf  de  Feyster  was  subaequentlj  quar- 
tAred  in  the  reaidenoe  of  Jefferson  Davis.    He 


describes  the  house  as  a  perfect  gem,  as  to  hite- 
rior  ««rrangements,  although  the  exteiior  was 
altogether  unattractive.  The  furnitme  ivas  mag- 
nificent—  rosewood  the  predominan.*.  material. 
Large  pier  glasi?«  were  to  be  found  in  every 
room.  Some  of  the  mirrors  were  enormous. 
Ihe  fleers  were  covered  wirh  splendid  caqiets, 
so  thick  that  tho  foot  actually  sunk  into  tlieir 
rich  materuiL  Ail  th.i  lavish  expenditure  was 
made  in  acconUnce  with  the  acta  of  the  Rebel  or 
Confederate  Congress,  while  the  i^eople  were  naked 
and  starving,  and  their  army  in  want  of  shoes. 

At  the  a^e  of  sixteen,  Lieutenant  de  Feyster 
greatly  a»3isted  in  raising  a  company  for  the  re^- 
ment  of  Colonel  Cowles.  Almost  all  the  recnuts 
from  the  northern  district  of  the  town  of  lUd 
Hook  and  adjacent,  were  due  to  his  exertions  and 
the  contributions  of  his  relations  and  connections. 

Although  he  was  actually  in  command  for  a 
few  days,  it  was  by  some  tricxery  he  lost  the  fruit 
of  his  labors.  Colonel  Cowles  expressed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  him  as  an  officer,  and  re^ettea 
that  he  could  not  retain  him.  In  the  sprinff  of 
1864  he  was  mustered  into  the  Thirteenth  New 
York  artiller}%  and  appointed  Fost  Adjutant  to 
Major  Hassler's  Battalion.  Thence  he  was  trans • 
ferred  to  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  Shepley, 
Military  Governor  of  Norfolk,  afterwards  chief 
of  staff  to  General  Weitzel  before  RiihmondL 
and  first  loyal  Military  Governor  of  the  rebel 
capital. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  Lieutenant  de  Feyster 
received  official  notice  that  His  ExceUencyi  Gov- 
ernor Fenton,  in  pursuance  of  the  extraordinary 
power  vested  in  him  by  the  Legislature  the  last 
winter,  had  breveted  liim  a  "  Lieutenant-Colonel 
for  his  meritorious  conduct  as  a  New  York  volun- 
teer in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
raisinff  the  first  national  ensign  over  the  capitol 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  after  tne  insurgents  were 
driven  therefrom."    

Women  op  the  South.  —  A  letter  f^om  Lin- 
coln County,  Tennessee,  written  in  July,  1861, 
says: 

"  I  witnessed  many  a  scene  in  this  rural  district, 
which  the  gay  ladies  of  our  fashionable  cities  may 
well,  ponder  on,  with  the  reflection  of  surprise,  of 
how  little  they  know  of  the  hardships  which  their 
sex  are  forced  to  undergo  to  sustain  and  support 
their  families,  while  their  husbands  and  biutners 
are  absent  fighting  the  battles  of  our  ocuntry. 
On  the  small  farms  throughout  this  section  all  u 
life,  activity,  and  industry.  Many  a  woman,  who 
never  before  held  a  plough,  is  now  seen  in  the 
cornfield  {  many  a  young  girl,  who  would  have 
blushed  at  the  thought  of  handling  a  plough-line, 
now  naturally  and  unconsciously  cries, '  Geo  up ! ' 
to  Dobbin,  to  tho  silvery  tones  of  which  the  good 
brute  readily  responds,  us  if  a  pleasure  to  comply 
with  so  gentle  a  command.  Many  a  Ruth,  as  of 
old,  is  seen  to-day  binding  and  glei^ning  in  the 
wheat-fields ;  but,  alas  !  no  Bcaz  is  there  to  con* 
sole  or  to  comfort.  The  picture  of  the  rural  saI. 
dier's  home  is  at  this  time  but  a  pic  tire  of  primi- 
tive  life*    Throughout  the  ccuntry,  t^  9^  ery  farm* 
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hoaBe  and  oottaj^,  tlie  regular  sound  of  the  loom, 
as  the  Bhuttle  flies  to  and  Aro»  with  the  whirl  of 
the  spinning-wheel,  is  heard,  telling  of  home  in- 
dustry. Cotton  fabrics,  of  neat,  pretty  figures, 
the  production  of  home  manufactory,  are  now  al- 
most wholly  worn  in  Tennessee,  instead  of  cali- 
coes. But  it  is  a  sad  thought,  that  while  these 
exertions  of  thriying  industry  are  being  made  for 
the  support  of  the  soldier's  family,  his  little  cottage 
home,  of  which  he  nightly  dreams,  is  to  be  aban- 
doned and  left  unprotected  by  the  falling  ba.k  of 
our  troops,  and  suoject  to  the  pillage  and  plunder 
of  the  vandal  infidels.  Such,  at  least,  I  rear  will 
be  the  case  in  the  Counties  of  BcKlford  and  CofieS; 
from  which  we  have  fallen  back." 


The  Attack  on  tiib  8EWAADs.-^ThG  foUow- 
ing  account  of  the  sensations  experienced  at  the 
time  of  tlieir  attempted  assassination  by  Payne, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Secretory  Seward  and  his  son 
Frederick : 

"  Mr.  Frederick  Seward  said,  that  on  stepping 
from  his  bed-room  into  the  nas^ge,  and  seeing 
the  assassin,  he  merely  wonaered  what  he  was 
doing  there,  and  called  him  to  account  On  his 
resisting  the  fellow's  endeavor  to  pass  into  Mr. 
Seward^  room,  the  assassin  drew  a  revolver,  which 
he  presented  at  Mr.  Frederick  Seward's  head. 
What  followed,  it  must  be  remembered,  took  place 
in  a  few  seconds.  Mr.  Frederick  Seward's  first 
thought  was,  <  That's  a  navy  revolver.' 

**  The  man  pulled  the  trigger,  but  it  only  snapped; 
and  liis  intended  victim  thought,  <  That  cap  missed 

"  His  next  sensation  was  that  of  confusion ;  and 
being  upon  the  floor,  resting  upon  his  arm,  which, 
like  his  father's  jaw»  was  barely  recovered  from  a 
bad  fracture,  —  the  assassin  had  felled  him  to  the 
floor  wiUi  the  butt  of  the  pistol, — ho  put  his  hand 
to  his  head,  and  finding  a  hole  there,  he  thought, 
'  That  cap  did  not  miss  fire  after  all.' 

'*  Then  he  became  insensible,  and  remained  so 
for  two  days  or  more.  His  first  indication  of  re- 
turning consciousness  was  tlie  question,  'Have 
you  not  got  the  ball  out  P '  after  which  ho  fell  off 
again  into  a  comatose  condition,  which  was  of  long 
continuance. 

"On  the  very  afternoon  of  the  day  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  assassinated,  Mr.  Frederick  Seward, 
who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  had  asked 
his  father  what  preparation  should  be  made  for  the 
presentation  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  which  was  to 
take  place  the  next  day.  Mr.  Seward  gave  him 
the  points  of  a  reply  to  be  made  to  Sir  Fred- 
erick, and  he  laid  the  outline  of  the  speech  upon 
the  President's  table,  and,  as  I  have  previously 
informed  my  readers,  BIr.  Lincoln  that  aflemoon 
wrote  out  the  reply,  adopting  l^In  Seward*s  sug- 
gestions, and  thus  preparing  the  reception  of  the 
British  Minister  by  ^President  Johnson,  which  was 
regarded  at  the  time  bv  the  people  to  whose  rep- 
resentative it  was  addressed  as  so  friendly,  and 
lair,  and  dignified. 

**  Mr.  Frederick  Seward's  first  inquiry,  after  he 
oame  fully  to  his  senses,  which  was  a  long  time 


after  the  assassination,  was,  *Haa  Sir  .FrodeHok 
Bruce  been  presented?'  He  thought  that  only 
one  night  had  jiassed,  unce  he.knew  not  what  aau 
happened  to  hiro,  and  his  mind  took  up  matteii 
just  where  it  bad  left  them. 

''Mr.  Seward's  mental  experience  during  hit 

supposed  assassination  was  in  its  natare  to  like 

that  of  his  son,  that  it  raise*  the  question  whether 

this  absence  of  consternation  and  observation  of 

minute  parti  julors  is  not  common  m  circumsfancei 

,  of  unexpected  and  not  fully  apprehended  periL 

j  Mr.  Seward  was  Ijrng  upon  nis  side,  close  to  the 

I  ed<^e  of  the  bed,  «ri:h  nis  head  resting  in  a  frame, 

which  had  been  made  to  give  him  ease  and  pro- 

'  tect  his  broken  jaw  from  pre&sure. 

"  He  was  trying  to  keep  awake,  having  been 
seized  upon  by  a  sick  man's  fancy  r->it  was,  if  he 
slept  he  would  wake  up  with  lodgaw.  He 
was  brought  to  full  consciousness  by  the  souffle 
in  the  passage-wav,  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
the  assassin,  and  the  cry  of  Miss  Seward,  *0,  he 
will  kill  my  father  I '  But  he  saw  nothing  of  his 
assailant  until  a  hand  appeared  above  his  face, 
and  then  his  thought  was, '  What  handsome  dol^ 
that  overcoat  is  made  of  I '  The  assassin's  face  Uien 
appeared,  and  the  helpless  statesman  oidy  thought, 
'  What  a  handsome  man  1 '  (Pa]me  was  a  mie* 
looking  fellow.) 

"  Then  came  a  sensation  as  of  rafn  striking  him 
smartly  upon  one  side  of  his  face  and  neck,  then 
quickly  the  same  upon  the  other  side,  but  he  fell 
no  severe  pain.  This  was  the  assassin's  kmfeb 
The  blood  spouted ;  he  thought,  *  My  time  hai 
come,'  and  foiling  from  the  bed  to  the  floor,  fainted. 
His  first  sensation  of  returning  eonsciousnesff  was, 
that  he  was  drinking  tea,  and  Uiat  it '  tasted  good.' 
Mrs.  Seward  was  giving  him  tea  with  a  tpoon. 
He  heard  low  voices  abound  him,  asking  and  re* 
plying  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  liim 
to  recover.  He  could  not  speak,  but  hia  eves 
showed  his  consciousness,  and  that  he  desirea  to 
speak.  They  brought  him  a  porcelain  tablet,  on 
which  he  managed  to  write, '  Give  me  some  te^  i 
I  shall  get  well.'  And  from  that  moment  he 
has  slowly  but  steadily  recovered  hit  health  and 
strength.'' 


History  op  a  Torpedo  Boat.  —  General 
Dabnev  H.  Maury,  in  his  report  of  the  defimee 
of  Mobile,  narrates  the  foUowmg  eventful  history 
of  a  torpedo  boat : 

"  It  was  built  of  boUer  iron,  was  about  thirty- 
five  feet  long,  and  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  nine 
men,  eight  of  whom  worked  the  propeller  by 
hand.  The  ninth  steered  the  boat  and  regulated 
her  movements  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  water. 
She  could  be  submersed  at  pleasure  to  any  de- 
sired depth,  or  could  be  propelled  upon  Uie  sur- 
face. In  smooth,  still  water  nor  movements  were 
exactly  conti^olled,  and  her  speed  was  about  foui 
knots.  It  was  intended  that  she  should  approach 
any  vessel  lying  at  anchor,  pass  under  her  keel, 
and  dra^  a  fl  sating  torpedo,  which  would  explode 
on  strikmg  the  side  or  be  ttom  of  the  ahip  aU 
tacked. 
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"  Sh^  could  remain  submerged  mqre  than  half 
an  hour  without  inconvenience  to  her  crew. 

*'  Uoon  after  her  arrival  in  Charleston,  Lieuten- 
ant Payne,  of  the  Confedemte  navy,  with  eight 
others,  volunteered  to  attack  the  Federal  fleet 
irith  her.  While  preparing  for  their  expedition, 
the  swell  of  a  passing  steamer  caused  the  boat 
1 0  sink  Bud'.leidy,  and  all  hands,  except  Lieutenant 
Pa)*ne,  who  was  standing  in  the  open  hatchway, 
perished.  She  was  soon  raised  and  again  made 
ready  for  service.  Lieutenant  Payne  again  vol- 
unteered to  command  her.  While  lying  near 
Fort  Sumter  she  capsized,  and  again  sunk  in  deep 
water,  drowning  all  hands,  except  her  commander 
and  two  otiiers. 

**  Being  again  raised  and  prepared  for  action, 
Mr.  Aumey,  one  of  the  constructors,  made  an 
experimental  cruise  in  her  in  Cooper  Iliver. 
Willie  submerged  at  great  depth,  from  some  un- 
known cause,  she  became  unmanageable,  and  re- 
mained for  many  dajrs  on  the  bottom  of  the  river 
with  her  crew  of  nine  dead  men. 

**  A  fourth  time  was  the  boat  raised,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Dixon,  of  Mobile,  of  the  Twenty-first 
volunteers,  with  eight  others,  went  out  of  Charles- 
ton harbor  in  her,  and  attacked  and  sunl^  the 
Eederal  steamer  Housatonic. 

"  Iler  mission  at  lost  accomplished,  she  disap- 
peared forever  with  her  crew.  Nothing  is  known 
of  their  fate,  but  it  is  believed  they  went  down 
with  the  enemy."      

How  I  Enlisted. — A  soldier  of  the  Second 
regiment  of  Ohio  cavalry  writes:  "On  New 
Year's  day,  1864,  as  our  regiment  was  lymg  in 
Uno  of  battle  beyond  Mossy  Creek,  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, the  proposition  to  reenlist  as  veteran  vol- 
unteers was  submitted  to  that  grim  organization. 
Peter  Lougstreet's  ragged  but  plucky  skirmish 
line  was  a  stone's  throw  in  front,  with  a  forward 
tendency}  snow  was  on  the  hills;  the  Second 
Ohio  cavaliers  had  drawn  no  rations  from  Uncle 
Sam  in  fifteen  days,  and  not  an  average  of 
one  eighth  ration  during  the  preceding  four 
montlis ;  their  diaphragms  were  devoid  of  bur- 
den }  they  had  not  *  lived  in  tents '  for  an  eighth- 
month;  the  supply  of  pone  and  cerulean  hog 
was  foiling  in  that  land,  and  jtero  was  biting  at  the 
noees  of  tlie  cavaliers.  Amid  all  these  favorable 
surroundings  the  cavaliers  said,  '  Go  to,  let  us 
have  more  of  this  good  tiling ;  give  unto  us  yet 
thirty  and  six  moons  of  this  goodly  service.' 
Thus  the  thing  was  done.  Under  such  circum- 
stances our  veteran  volunteers  enlisted. 

"  While  the  cavaliers  were  signing  their  names 
to  the  enlistment  roll,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
per  hour,  a  ludicrous  memory  of  a  former  enlist- 
ment came  to  us.  Two  days  after  Sumter  fell, 
on  a  bright  April  morning,  big  church  full  of 
indignant  sovereigns  and  enthusiastic  women ; 
organ  timndered,  band  crashed  out  *  Hail  Colum- 
bia ; '  impromptu  banners  wagged  briskly,  and 
the  air  was  redolent  of  patriotism.  Music  ceased. 
Speeches  followed.  Iloll  was  onened,  and  vol- 
unteers called  for.  Five  hundrea  pairs  of  starry 
eyes  waited  to  illume  the  path  of  the  first  vol- 


unteer. Five  hundred  paurs  of  little  white  handi 
were  nervous  to  begin  clapping  at  the  advent  of 
'.be  first  mascuUno  sacrifice.  He  came,  and  Kiu- 
perc^  have  had  poorer  receptions.  He  ^s 
apotheosized.  Moit  followed.  The  pressure Hn« 
creased.  I  cowered  in  my  pew,  imagining  that 
every  woman  f  f  sense,  and  every  girl  of  beaut)', 
was  saying  to  tsrsclf,  'Why  don't  he  go?'  I 
reasoned  with  myself,  but  the  clapping  and  wav- 
ing of  white  kerchiefs  made  me  dizzy.  With  a 
mighty  effort,  I  made  a  resolution.  I  mentally 
Ixiuo  adieu  to  all  terrestrial  matters.  1  buried 
from  view  all  relatives  nearer  than  second  cous- 
ins, drew  the  veil  of  forgetfulness  over  the  dear 
form  of  Julia,  and  most  of  my  outstanding  debts, 
made  up  my  mind  to  be  shot  for  my  country,  and 
began  to  stride  up  the  aisle.  What  a  path  to  a 
graveyard !  The  male  audience  ycUcd  —  the  fe-^ 
male  audience  waved  kerchiefs  with  unexampled 
energy,  and  they  were  perfumed  with  divine 
odors.  I  saw  nothing  but  a  dancing  sea  of  snow- 
white  foam,  interspersed  with  smiling  stars.  I 
heard  nothing  but  on  undefined  roar  —  to  me  an 
echo  from  eternity,  to  which  I  regarded  myself 
as  rapidly  going.  I  scrawled  my  name  on  the 
elongatea  foolscap,  and  thus  added  my  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  growing  hecatomb.  I  was  a 
volunteer!  That  night  1  dreamed  of  battles. 
Next  day,  twenty-seven  Testaments,  thirteen 
Miousewifes,'  eleven  pin-cushions,  and  tliirty* 
eight  rolls  of  bandages,  were  left  at  mv  boturd^ 
ing-house,  each  with  a  touching  note  from  the 
fair  donors.  Such  was  three  months'  soldiering 
*  in  the  brave  days  of  old.'  Then  wo  were  green 
— how  sadly  veteran  we  are  now  I " 


The  Ride  op  the  Wounded  Brigade.  —  B. 
F.  Taylor,  the  army  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Journal,  wrote  thus,  from  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, of  a  night's  ride  of  the  wounded  bri- 
gade, after  the  battle  of  Cldckomauga :  ''  They 
were  loaded  upon  the  train ;  two  platform  cars 
were  paved  with  them,  forty  on  a  car.  Seven 
boxes  were  so  packed  you  could  not  set  your 
foot  down  among  them  as  they  lay.  The  roofs 
of  the  cars  were  tiled  with  them ;  and  away  we 
pounded,  all  day,  all  night,  into  the  next  mom- 
mg,  and  then  Nashville,  llalf  of  the  boys  Ixad 
not  a  shred  of  a  blanket,  and  it  rained  steadily, 
pitilessly.  What  do  you  think  of  platform  cara 
for  a  triumphal  procession  wherein  to  bear  wound- 
ed heroes  to  the  tune  of  *The  soldier's  return 
from  the  war  P '  Well,  what  I  would  come  at  is 
this :  the  stores  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and 
the  ^fts  of  such  ladies  as  ai'e  now,  I  believey 
making  your  city  a  Bethel  —  a  place  of  angels  *- 
kept  the  boys'  hearts  up  through  all  '^hose  weary, 
drizzling  hours.  It  is  midnight,  and  the  attend- 
ants are  going  through  the  train  with  coffee, 
graced  with  mUk  and  sugar  —  tldnk  of  that!  — 
two  fresh,  white,  crisp  crackers  apiece,  and  a  lit- 
tle taste  of  fruit.  Did  your  hands  prepare  it, 
dear  lady  ?  I  hope  so,  for  the  little  balance  in 
your  favor  is  set  u  >wn  in  the  ledger  of  God. 

*'  Bet  here  they  :»me  with  a  canteen ;  will  yon 
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go  with  them?  Climb  through  that  window  into 
a  car  black  as  the  Hole  of  Calcutta.  But  mind 
where  you  step  i  the  floor  is  one  layer  deep  with 
wounded  nolmers.  As  you  swing  the  lantern 
round,  bandoges  show  wnite  and  ghastly  every- 
where ;  bandoges,  bnndngcs,  and  now  and  then 
a  rusty  spot  of  blood.  AVhat  woni-out,  faded 
faces  look  up  at  you  I  They  rouse  like  wounded 
creatures  hunted  down  to  their  lairs  as  you  come. 
The  tin  cups,  extended  in  all  sorts  of  hands  but 
plump,  strong  ones,  tinkle  all  around  you.  You 
are  mirly  giraled  with  a  tin-cup  horizon.  How 
t])e  dull,  faint  faces  brighten  as  those  cups  are 
filled!  On  we  go,  out  at  one  window,  in  at 
another,  stepping  gingerly  among  mangled  limbs. 
We  reach  the  platform  cars,  creaking  with  their 
drenched,  chilled,  bruised  burdens ;  and  I  must 
tell  you  —  it*s  a  shame,  though  —  that  one  poor 
fellow  among  them  lav  with  a  tattered  blanket 
pinned  around  him;  ne  was  literally  sans  cu- 
lotte  /  '  How  is  this  P '  I  said.  *  Haven't  got  my 
descriptive  list — that's  what's  the  matter/  was 
the  reply. 

'*  Double  allowance  all  around  to  the  occupants 
of  the  platforms,  and  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
rear  of  the  train.  You  should  have  heard  the 
ehost  of  a  cheer  that  rose  and  fluttered  like  a 
feeble  bird,  as  we  went  back.  It  was  the  most 
touching  vote  of  thanks  ever  offered ;  there  was 
a^  little  flash  up  of  talk  for  a  minute,  and  all  sub- 
sided into  silence  and  darkness  again.  Wearily 
wore  the  hours,  and  heavily  hammered  the  train. 
At  intervals  the  ^ard  traversed  the  roofs  of  the 
cars,  and  pulled  m  the  worn-out  boys  that  had 
jnrrcd  down  to  the  edges  —  pulled  them  in  to  the 
middle  of  the  cars  without  waking  them  1  Occa- 
sionally one  slips  over  the  eaves,  I  am  told,  and 
is  miserably  crushed.  What  a  homeward  march 
is  all  this  to  set  a  tune  to. 

"  By  some  error  in  apportionment  there  was  not 
quite  cofiee  enough  for  all  on  deck,  and  two  slips 
of  boys  on  the  roof  of  the  car  where  I  occupied 
a  corner  were  led  without  a  drop.  Whenever  we 
stopped  —  and  that  was  two  nours  there  and 
three  hours  here,  waiting  for  this  and  for  that ; 
there  was  no  hurry,  you  anew,  and  the  side-door 
was  slid  back  in  its  groove  *-  I  saw  two  hungry 
faces  stretched  down  over  the  car's  edge,  and 
heard  two  feeble  voices  cr)*ing,  <  We  have  had 
nothing  up  here  since  yesterday  noon,  we  two  -* 
there  are  only  us  two  boys — please  give  us  some- 
tliing.  Haven't  you  got  any  hard  tack  P '  I  heard 
that  pitiful  appeal  to  the  officers  in  charge,  and 
aaw  those  faces  till  they  haunted  me,  and  to-day 
I  remember  those  plaintive  tones  as  if  I  were 
hearing  a  dirge. 

**  I  felt  in  my  pockets  and  haversack  for  a 
.cracker,  but  found  no  thins.  I  reallv  hated  my- 
self for  having  eaten  my  dinner,  and  not  saved  it 
for  them.  A  further  search  was  rewarded  with 
six  crackers  from  the  Chicago  Mechanical  Bakers', 
and  watching  my  chance  when  Pete's  back  was 
turned,— -the  cook,  and  a  smutty  autocrat  was 
Pete  in  his  way,  —  I  took  a  sly  dip  with  a  basin 
into  the  cofice-boiler.  As  the  car  gave  a  lurch  in 
the  right  direction  I  called  from  the  window, 


'  Bovs ! '  I  heard  them  crawling  to  the  edse,  and 
handed  up  the  midnight  supper.  'Bimy  for 
you ! '  they  said,  and  I  saw  them  no  mere.  \V  hen 
the  train  reached  Nf^hv'lle,  and  I  clambered 
down  to  solid  ground  agaij,  I  looked  up  at*  the 
roof  I  it  was  bare.  Qou  grant  the  bovs  ore  with 
their  mothers  to-night  And  how  do  you  like 
the   tide  of  tit  VTounded  Brigade?^ 


Ohio  at  Stone  River. — On  the  memorable 
31st  of  Decemler,  at  Stor.e  River,  after  the  right 
right  wing  was  broken,  the  centre  driven  back, 
and  destruction  was  holding  vnde  its  jaws  to 
crush  the  Union  aracv,  to  a  few  regiments  of  the 

gallant  Crittenden's  left  wing  was  reserved  the 
istinguished  honor  of  turning  back  the  tide  of 
adverse  battlo.  For  three  horrible  hours,  while 
Bragg  was  massing  his  victorious  and  exultant 
columns,  and  hurufig  them  successively  upon 
Crittenden's  position  with  reckless  desperation,* 
that  in  the  moment  of  expected  triumph  lavishes 
oceans  of  blood  and  ages  of  life  to  make  the 
flnal  victory,  the  26th  Ohio,  under  Major  Sauires, 
held  its  ground  from  first  to  last,  and  amid  the 
tempest  of  confusion  around,  and  the  deluge  of 
death  pouring*  upon  it,  completely  run  over  by 
more  than  one  entire  regiment,  that  had  been 
shivered  by  the  shock  on  its  right  and  front,  itself 
still  firm  as  a  rock,  a  very  breakwater  against  the 
tide  of  ruin,  three  times  saw  the  sohd  maaset 
of  the  enemy  stagger,^  recoil,  and  break  up  withia 
short  pistol  range  of  its  bayonets,  and  flee  from 
the  horrible,  slaughter.  On  this  field  the  26th 
Ohio  was  baptized  in  blood.  When  the  fttrjggie 
was  over,  one  tliird  of  the  command  lay  dud  and 
bleeding  on  the  ground  they  fought  over.** 


<<OuT  Rakino  Otstebs." — A  oorrespondent 
at  Brandv  Station,  Va.,  records  the  following: 
*'  On  our  late  reconnoissance,  a  new  recruit,  be- 
longing to  the  Third  Michigan  regiment,  and 
who  had  not  been  in  any  ^forward  movement' 
before,  asked  an  old  soldier,  one  of  his  comrades, 
'  Where  ore  we  going  P '  '  Out .  reconnoitring,' 
replied  the  vet^  '  Out  raking  oysters? '  exclaimed 
the  recruit,  with  astonishment.  '  Good  heav« 
ens!  what  does  the  General  want  to  take  the 
whole  corps  out  to  rake  oysters  forP  I  should 
think  a  brigade  could  rake  all  the  oysters  he 
wanted  to  eat  I'  I  rather  guessed  at  the  time 
that  he  thought  it  an  awful  long  distance  to  where 
the  oysters  were.  We  did  not  get  quite  to  the 
8])ot  where  the  raking  was  taking  place,  and 
believe  there  were  not  many  found  i  but  the 
*  shells '  were  around  us  at  one  time  pretty  thick, 
and  our  recruit  had  a  taste  of  them  for  the  first- 
time." 


Anecdote  op  President  Lincoln.  —  Thv 
President's  stories  grew  better  and  better  as  be 
grew  older.  One  of  the  heft  was  told  to  a  visitot 
who  congratulated  him  on  tlie  alrr  ost  certain  ]»ur* 
pose  on  the  part  of  the  pxpld  to  reelect  him  for 
another  term  of  four  yc  izs.'  Mr.  Li  looln  replied 
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thU  1m  bad  iMen  told  thU  (roquentl;  berore,  and 
tbit  when  it  wat  Brit  menUoncd  to  him  he  wai 
lemlnded  of  a  fanner  Id  lUinoii  who  deterroined 
to  try  hi*  own  hand  at  blotting.  After  aucceii- 
t\\\\y  boring  and  Ailing  in  with  powder,  he  fuiled 
In  tJa  effoit  to  make  the  powder  go  ofTj  and  ofler 
dlHuiiiuK  with  a  looker-on  the  cause  fur  this, 
and  fuiling  to  detect  anything  wrong  in  the  pow- 
der, tlie  former  luddenly  came  to  tlie  coiiclution 
thei  it  would  not  go  off  tiecaun  it  bad  beau  shot 
before.  ^ 

BONO  OF  THE  SOLDIERS, 
ar  omAKLat  o.  BALrina. 
Aia  I  "JamU  'i  on  th*  Stormy  3m." 
UoMKADH  known  in  raarclia*  man7, 
Comridli  tried  In  dan  gen  many, 
Comradsi  bound  b*  mcmoriet  many, 

Urothers  aveT  lot  ui  be. 
Wound*  or  ilcknoa*  may  dirido  ui, 
Marching  ordon  maj  divide  us, 
I3ut  whaurrei  fate  betide  ui, 

Drolher*  of  the  heart  are  we. 

l^omTRdei  known  by  hitb  theoleareat, 
Tried  whan  death  wa«  near  and  neareat, 
Ilound  \va  are  by  tie*  the  dcarott, 

Urothcr*  ovcrraora  to  ba : 
And,  if  spared,  and  growing  older. 
Shoulder  still  in  line  with  shaulder, 
And  with  heart*  no  thrill  the  colder, 

Urothera  ercr  wo  shall  bo. 

By  communion  of  the  banner, 
(Vimson,  white  snd  starry  banner, 
hj  the  baptiam  of  the  banner 

Children  of  one  church  are  ws. 
Creed  nor  faeilon  can  divide  us, 
Race  nor  languago  oan  divide  ui, 
Slilli  whatever  fute  l>atido  us, 

Clilldron  of  tlia  flag  are  wa  I 


offlc«r  ted  'nu>  the  handa  of  the  rebel*  and  died 
for  want  of  amputation. 

TnE  Coin[iSB:cNS.~A  toilitrcorrci  londent 
at  Stevenion,  A^bnma,  yrite* :  "  The  Banltary 
and  Cbri'iian  Commiss.one  are  the  means,  ia 
Ood's  hand,  of  accomi  iehtng  ua  infinite  amount 
of  (r'~od.  I  know  the  nuldicri  ore  directly  bcnf- 
fiteil  by  the  essentials  md  'goodies'  prepared 
by  the  devoted  mothers  and  bvtng  aisl.rs  of  our 
dear  'dear  men  in  blue.'  The  trouble  ii,  too 
many  of  them  want  the  ident'eal  cookie  his  mother 

BiUTERT  AT  C111CK1-.JUIIOA. —  A  writer  !«• 
lales  the  following  instances  of  heroic  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga :  "  Commendatory  ar- 
ticle*, touching  the  acts  and  bearing  of  diScreut 
persona  and  officers  in  the  late  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga, appearing,  have  led  me,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  to  volunteer  an  item  or  two  for  the 
public  eye.  My  notices  hpre  are  unsolicited  and 
gntuitouR,  nitliout  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
either  of  those  of  whom  I  design  to  spenk.  Dis- 
intereatcd  spectators  ore  generally  allowed  to  be 
unbiassed.  Thus  situated,  I  shall  write  ireely,  and  . 
leave  the  consequences  to  take  eare  of  themsclvea  1 
naming  some  three  or  four,  who,  occupying  subal- 
tern positions,  are  almost  wholly  unnoticed  by 
the  paid  contributors  of  the  press.  Let  the  rciv 
ord  be  made  with  fldelity,  and  an  enlightened 
public  will  give  a  just  verdicL  First,  I  would 
name  the  noble  Harrison,  Colontl  of  the  Thiilv- 
niuth  mounted  infantry,  on  Achilles,  haptiied  in 
blood  at  Shiloh,  and  £tone  River,  with  Us  fidl 
regiment  of  vett-rans,  with  a  Vulcan's  armor  (the 
dreaded  eight-shotted  jf  encer  rifies),  the  only  gun 
known  worthy  to  graco  tlia  hc.nds  of  such  sol- 
diers. Henceforth  may  our  Oovemment  give 
her  brave  boys  no  other  small  arm  for  the  fleld. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  when  the  mighty 
numbers  of  the  enemy  were  carrying  everything 
before  thcni,  and  sweeping  round  to  the  road 
leading  to  Chattanooga,  the  only  outlet  to  a  large 
portion  of  our  beleaguered  army,  be  met  them 
there  Eiithusioatic  with  auccess,  and  confident 
through  superiority  of  numbers,  the  foe  c>arged 
desperately  on  hia  steady  lines ;  a  continued  fbeet 
of  dame  burst  u{>on  tliem.  Unaccugtomed.toauch 
Birtft  and  fatal  volleys,  they  calculate  on  a  caaa*- 
lion  to  load,  and  rush  on,  only  to  see  their  front 
ranks  Sdl  almost  to  the  lost  man,  and  still  the 
livid  lightning  was  unabated.  Mortal  man  con- 
not  face  such  sweeping  fires.  Dackward  ibey 
rush,  impetuously,  and  the  ground  is  held  ;  the 
way  remains  open ;  the  flanking  columns  wei« 
here  hurled  bacK  upon  their  centre,  resulting  in 
^  aufcty  to  many  teams  and  tlnusaiids  of  uur  dtsnt- 
Um  and  go  bMk  to  their  piecea.  Thisgeneroua  ^^.  '""?»•  Su.h  wu  the  worth  of  Thomas 
W«iam  uisuwd  hu  "(«.  Immediatelv  filer,  the  J-  IIw"«(«>.  ">«  q>"et  and  noble  American officwt. 
J  '*Neit  in  order  Elands  'he  energetic  Oerman, 
,  Oeherel  Turchin,  whose  decisive  w^  saved  Oen- 
I  era]  Revnoldi',  Geoerat  Prannon's,  and  a  pan  of 
_  I  General  Palmer'a  divisions  from  almost  certain 
'  I  cap'.nrv.    Lata  on  Sunday  afternoon,  whin  aami 


A  Hero  AtObtttsbihio.  — FiratUeutenant 
Bayard  Wilkeson,  eon  of  Samuel  WUkeaon  of 
tha  New  York  Tribune,*  commanding  Battery  0, 
Fourth  United  tjutes  artillery,  was  killed  in  the 
•streme  front  of  tlie  fli-at  day's  battle,  while  pour- 
ing grape  and  canister  into  Kwell's  advancing  col- 
umna.  He  was  but  nineteen  yeaia  old  Itefore 
ha  waa  eighteen  he  waa  recommended  for  promo- 
tion as  CapWin,  by  General  Peck,  for  galluntr}'  in 
the  battle  of  the"  Ueaerted  House,"  00  the  Ulack- 
water.  liia  battery  woa  considered  ttie  model 
one  of  tba  Eleveulb  corpo,  and  was  assigned  the 
advance  in  the  order  of  march.  He  actually 
fought  his  battery  after  bia  leg  was  ahot  o£  lu 
hia  devotion  to  hi*  command,  which  was  praverb- 
inl  in  the  army,  he  ordered  the  four  men  who  car- 
tied  him  a  short  distance  off  the  6cld,  to  leave 


W«iam  insured  hia  'oaa.  Immediately  after,  the  .' 
advance  waa  routed  and  driven  in  disorder  into  I . 
liad  tlunugh  Gettyaburg,  and  tha  brave  artilkfj  j 

It  ef  tka  battle  U  Oat^sborg,  by  Mi.  j 
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Wfore  talking  of  a  tunrender,  beinff  almost  aur- 
ronnded,  General  Tarchin  was  called  upon  to  give 
an  opinion  at  to  the  beat  plan  of  action.  '  Wnat, 
lurrenderP'  said  he,  'No,  sir;  never  I  I  thoost 
takea  my  prigade,  and  eutt  my  way  right  out 
Wben  I  tells  my  men  to  sharge,  dey  ahargea  right 
'.liroiigh.  I  tells,  sir,  vre  never  surrender!' 
Bpeakinff  and  acting  with  increasing  vehemence, 
ind  a  aetermiiiation  as    irresistible  as  it  was 

Srompt,  silencing  all  opposition,  wliich  was,  in- 
eed,  useless,  and  seemed  out  of  the  question, 
and,  true  to  his  promise,  he  did  take  nis  *  pri- 
gade "  and  burst  tlirough  the  closing  lines  of  the 
enemy,  with  an  irresistibilit3r  equalled  onlv  by 
his  energy  and  indomitable  will,  amid  one  of  the 
most  terrific  storms  of  shot  and  shell,  and  whistling 
bullets,  that  has,  perhaps,  ever  burst  upon  a  mov- 
ing column  of  men  without  checking  them.  Such 
was,  and  is.  General  Turchin.  Thoug^h  possibly 
he  be  not  a  Ulysses  in  the  council,  he  is  an  Ajax 
in  the  '  sharge.*  When  our  columns  were  just 
put  in  motion  for  this  desperate  charge,  the  ready 
thought  of  a  Provost  Marshal  was  most  oppor- 
tune, and  its  effects  perfectly  electrical.  It  was 
Lieutenant  8.  Fortner,  who,  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  waving  it,  as  for  a  triumph,  shouted:  'A 
cheer,  boys,  as  we  take  on  tne  double-quick. 
Huzza  for  General  Thomas  and  victory!*  One 
long  and  deafening  shout  rose  above  the  thunder 
of  the  battle,  along  those  dusty  lines.  How  tame 
is  language!  how  utterly  futile  the  attempt  to 
tell  the  thrillinff  interests  of  such  a  scene  at  such 
a  moment !  Tnero  I  saw  Assistant  Dowey,  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  First  Indiana,,  on  foot,  and 
still  with  liis  regiment,  the  only  surgeon  of  the 
divisions,  then,  who  remained  unflinchingly  with 
his  command  through  every  storm  of  those  two 
bloody  days,  and  through  the  chilly  night,  where 
thev  rested  in  line  of  battle,  and  where  he  found 
and  relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  the  suffering  of 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  wounded  left  in  an 
old  house,  and  lost  sight  of  by  their  commands. 
The  Twenty-fourth  and  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  and 
Thirty-sixth  Indiana  were  represented  in.this  dis- 
mal hut,  moaning  and  asking  for  water.  Assist- 
ance is  ordered,  water  procured ;  a  lonely  ride 
of  miles  is  at  once  taken  to  order  ambulances  for 
their  removal,  a  promise  extorted  for  their  early 
appearance  on  the  ground ;  returns  to  the  lines ; 
a  sleepless,  lingering,  frosty  night  slowly  wears 
away ;  ambulances  have  not  come.  As  daylight 
spproaches,  coffee  is  procured,  and  the  sufferers 
eagerly  partake,  while  cheering  hopes  are  given 
that  the  convevances  will  soon  come ;  all  is  made 
safe.  The  ambulances  do  come  just  in  time  to 
get  off  before  battle  opens — a  terrible  carnage 
sweeps  that  spot — the  house  is  burned  away. 
Who  can  appreciate  services  like  these,  unless  they, 
too,  have  suffered  such  necessities  ?  Some  have 
gone  to  their  long  rest,  here  in  the  hospital 
»']t  to  our  subject.  Quietly  he  passes  through 
the  terrific  storm,  halting  briefly  to  bandage  a 
lileeding  arm  for  a  comrade,  and  to  give  a  fittle 
water  from  his  canteen  to  even  a  pleading  enemy, 
wounded  and  helpless.  On  scatnless  he  passes, 
protected  by  unseen  hands.    A  Confucius  on  the 


billows  of  Mara — a  blendinff  of  patriotism  and 
philanthropy.  Th^  blood-stained  iajir«}U  of  eon* 
quering  heroes  pale  before  those  w'oich  hsaren* 
bom  cbaiity  wreathes.  Such  are  a  few  incidenta 
among  many  as  brave  and  noble,  no  doubt;  and, 
in  recalling  and  recoitiing,  ire  do  not  forget  those 
not  here  cited,  .east  of  all,  we  do  not — we  could 
not — forget  tb'j  great  Agamemnon  of  the  army, 
our  noble  commander,  Genert.  Thomas,  the  angel 
of  our  safety." — Nashville  Ft  ess. 


A  NiGUT  ScENB  AT  Fbbdericksburo.  —  The 
following  graphic  story  was  told  by  "Cazleton," 
the  accomplisned  correspondent : 

<*  FRKDKmoKSDUiio,  Usy  17, 18M. 

*'  The  day  is  past  The  cool  ni^ht  has  come, 
retreshing  the  levered  cheek,  cooling  the  throb- 
bing pulse,  and  soothing  the  aching  wounds  of 
the  thousands  congregated  in  this  citjr.  I  have 
made  it  in  part  a  da^  of  observation,  visiting  the 
hospitals,  and  conversing  with  patients  and  nurses  | 
and  now,  wearied,  worn,  with  nerves  unstrung  by 
sickeninff  sights,  I  make  an  attempt  to  sketch  the 
scenes  of  the  day. 

"  The  dty  is  a  vast  hospital ;  churches,  all  pub- 
lic buildings,  private  dwellings,  stores,  chambers^ 
attics,  basements,  —  all  are  occupied  by  patients, 
or  are  attended  by  medical  officers,  or  by  those 
who  have  cOme  to  take  care  of  the  wounded.  All 
da]^  Ions  the  trains  of  ambulances  have  been  ar- 
riving from  the  field  hospitals.  There  are  but 
few  wounded  left  at  the  front, — those  only  whom 
to  move  would  be  certain  death.  Those  able  to 
bear  removal  have  been  sent  in,  that  the  army 
may  move  on  to  finish  its  appointed  work. 

*'  A  red  flag  is  flung  out  at  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission rooms  —  a  wnite  one  at  the  rooms  of 
tlie  Christian  Commission.  There  are  three  hun- 
dred volunteer  nurses  in  attendance.  The  Sani- 
tary Commission  have  fourteen  wagons. bringing 
supplies  from  Belle  Plain.  The  Christian  Com- 
mission has  less  transportation  facilities^  but  in 
devotion,  in  hard  work,  in  patient  effort,  it  is  the 
compeer  of  its  more  bountifully  supplied  neigh- 
bor. The  nurses  are  divided  into  details,  —  some 
for  day  service,  some  for  night  work.  Each  State 
has  its  relief  committee. 

'*  Governor  Smith,  of  Vermont,  is  here ;  Sena- 
tor Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Senator  Sherman, 
of  Ohio ;  Senator  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas  { Ex-Mayors 
Bunton  and  Smyth,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.  i  Ex- 
Mayor  Fay,  of  Chelsea ;  Kev.  Mr.  Means,  of 
Roxbury ;  and  scores  of  men,  aside  from  the 
Commissions'  nurses,  doing  what  they  can  to 
relieve  the  necessities,  and  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings, of  the  wounded. 

"How  patient  the  brave  fellows  are!  Not  a 
word  of  complaint,  but  thanks  for  the  slightest 
favor.  There  has  beeii  a  lack  of  crutches.  This 
morning  I  saw  a  soldier  of  a  Colifornia  regiment, 
an  old  soldier  who  fought  with  the  lamented 
Baker  at  BalPs  Bluff,  and  who  has  been  in  more 
than  twenty  battles,  and  who,  tO  Thursday  last, 
has  escaped  unharmed,  hobbling  about  wi'ii  the 
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lurmt  of  a  settee  nailed  to  strips  of  board.  His 
regimei.t  went  home  to-day,  its  three  years  of 
seryicd  l:aving  expired.  It  was  but  a  score  or 
two  of  weather-beaten,  battle-scarred  veterans. 
The  disabled  comrade  could  hardly  keep  back  the 
tear  as  he  saw  them  pass  down  the  street.  '  Few 
(if  us  left  The  bones  of  the  boys  are  on  every 
battle-field  where  the  army  of  Uie  Potomac  has 
fought,'  said  he. 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  the  pick  and  spade  in 
the  churchyard,  a  heaving  up  of  new  earth  —  a 
digging  of  trenches,  not  for  defence  aguinst  the 
enemy,  but  the  preparation  of  the  last  restlng- 

Slace  of  departea  heroes.  There  they  lie  —  a 
osen  of  them — each  wrapped  in  his  blanket — 
the  last  bivouac  I  For  them  there  is  no  more 
war  —  no  charges  into  the  thick,  leaden  rain- 
drons  -—  no  more  hurrahs  —  no  more  cheering 
of  tne  dear  old  flag,  bearing  it  onward  to  victory. 
They  have  fallen,  but  the  victory  is  theirs,  theirs 
the  roll  of  eternal  honor.  One  by  one  —  side  by 
side  —  men  from  Massachusetts,  and  from  Penn- 
sv'lvania,  and  from  Wisconsin  —  from  all  the 
States,  resting  in  one  common  grave.  Peace  to 
them  —  blessings  on  those  whom  they  have  left 
behind  1 

'*  Go  into  the  hospitals,  —  armless,  legless  men, 
wounds  of  every  description.  Men  on  tlie  haril 
floor,  on  the  hard  seats  of  church  pews,  lying  in 
one  potion  all  day,  unable  to  stir  till  the  nurse 
goi  :g  the  rounds  comes  to  their  aid.  They  must 
wait  till  their  food  comes.  Some  must  be  fed 
with  a  spoon,  as  if  they  were  little  children. 

'* '  O  that  we  could  get  some  straw  for  the 
brave  fellows,'  said  Hev.  Mr.  Kimball,  of  the 
Christian  Commission.  He  had  wandered  t^bout 
town,  searching  for  the  article.  '  There  is  none 
to  be  had.  We  shall  have  to  send  to  Washing- 
ton for  it.' 

*'  *  Straw !  I  remember  two  stacks,  four  miles 
out  on  the  Spottsylvania  road.  1  saw  them  lost 
night  as  I  ghtlopeu  in  from  the  front.' 

*' Armed  with  a  requisition  from  the  Provost 
Marshal  to  seize  two  stacks  of  straw,  with  two 
wagons  driven  by  intelligent  contrabands,  four 
Christian  Commission  delegates,  and  away  we 
went  across  the  battle-field  of  December — ford- 
ing Hazel  Run — gained  the  heights,  and  reached 
the  straw  stacks,  owned  by  Hev.  Mr.  Owen. 

** '  By  whose  authority  do  you  take  my  prop- 
erty P' 

" 'The  Provost  Marshal's,  sir.' 

**  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball  was  on  the  stack  pitching  it 
down.  I  was  pitching  it  in,  and  the  young  men 
were  stowing  it  away. 

**  *  Are  you  going  to  pay  me  for  it  P ' 

'* '  You  must  see  the  Provost  Marshal,  sir.  If 
you  are  a  loyal  man,  and  will  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  doubtless  you  will  cet  your  pay.' 

** '  It  is  pretty  hard.  My  children  are  just  ready 
to  starve.  I  have  nothing  fur  them  to  eat,  and 
you  come  to  t^e  my  property  without  pa}-ing 
for  it.' 

** '  Yes,  sir ;  war  is  hard.  You  must  remember, 
sir,  that  there  are  thousapds  of  wounded  men  — 
your  wotmded  ftf  well  as  oiin.    If  your  children 


are  on  the  point  of  starving,  tlKNte  men  are  oa 
the  point  of  dying.  We  must  have  the  straw  foi 
tliem.  What  we  don't  take  to-night  we  wiU  get 
in  the  morning.  .Meanwhile,  sir,  if  anybody  at* 
tempts  to  take  it,  please  say  to  them  that  it  ii 
for  the  hospital,  ana  they  can't  have  iu'. 

**  Thus  with  wagons  stufied  we  leave  Rev.  Mr. 
Owen,  and  return  to  make  glad  the  hearts  fl 
several  thousand  men.    0,  how  they  thank  us ! 

**  *  Did  you  get  it  for  me  P    God  bless  you,  sir ! ' 

"  It  is  evening.  Thousands  of  soldiers,  just  ar- 
rived from  Washington,  have  passed  through  the 
town  to  take  their  places  in  the  front.  The  hills 
all  around  are  white  with  innumerable  tents  and 
thousands  of  wagons. 

**  A  band  is  pla}ing  lively  airs  to  cheer  tlie 
wounded  in  the  nospitals.  I  have  been  looking 
in  to  see  the  sufierers.  Two  or  three  have  gone. 
They  will  need  no  more  attention.  A  surgeon  is 
at  work  upon  a  ghastly  wound,  taking  up  the  ar- 
teries. An  attendant  is  pouring  cold  water  upon 
a  swollen  limb.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  a  nurse 
is  bolstering  up  a  wounded  officer  in  the  area 
behind  the  altar.  Men  are  lying  in  the  pews,  on 
the  seats,  on  the  floor,  on  boards  on  the  top  of 
the  pews. 

"Two  candles  in  the  spacious  building  throw 
their  feeble  rays  into  the  dark  recesses,  faintly 
disclosing  the  recumbent  forms.  There  is  heavy, 
stifled  breathing,  as  of  constant  efibrt  to  sup- 
press involuntary  cries  extorted  by  acutest  pain. 
Hard  it  is  to  see  them  sufler  and  not  be  al»U  to 
relieve  them. 

**  Passing  into  the  street,  you  see  a  group  of 
women,  talking  about  our  wounded  —  rehel 
wounded  who  are  receiving  their  especial  atten- 
tion. The  Provost  Marshal's  patrol  is  going  its 
rounds  to  preserve  order. 

**  Starting  down  the  street,  you  reach  the  rooms 
of  the  Christian  Commission.  Some  of  the  men 
are  writing,  some  eatins  their  rations,  some  dis- 
pensinjQj^  supplies.  Passmg  through  their  rooms, 
you  gam  the  grounds  in  the  rear  —  a  beautiful 
garden  once  —  not  unattractive  now.  The  air  is 
redolent  with  honeysuckle  and  locust  blossoms. 
The  pennifolia  is  unfolding  its  delicate  mflk-white 
petals  —  roses  are  opening  their  tinted  leaves. 

"  Fifty  men  are  gathered  round  a  summer-house 
—  warm-hearted  men  —  who  have  been  all  day 
in  the  hospitals.  Their  hearts  have  been  wninff 
by  the  scenes  of  suflering,  in  the  exercise  of 
Cfhristian  charity  imitating  tlie  example  of  the 
Redeemer  of  men.  They  have  given  bread  for 
the  body  and  food  for  the  soul.  They  have  given 
cups  of  cold  w^ter  in  the  name  or  Jesus,  and 
prayed  with  those  departing  to  the  silent  laud. 
The  moonh'ght  shimmers  through  the  leaves  of 
the  locust. 

*'  The  little  congregation  breaks  into  singing  — 

<  Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blesfiing.' 

"  After  the  hymn,  a  chaplain  says :  '  Brethren, 
I  had  service  this  afternoon  in  the  First  division 
hospital  of  the  Second  cor])s.  The  surgeon  in 
charge,  before  prayer,  asked  all  who  desired  to 
be  prayed  for  to  raise  .their  hands ;  and  nearly 
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•▼ery  man  who  had  a  hand  raited  it    Let  us 
remember  them  in  our  pravers  to-night' 

**  A  man  in  the  summer-liouse — so  far  off  that 
I  cannot  distinpiish  him  in  the  shadow  —  says : 
'  There  is  *  manifestly  a  spirit  of  praver  amonff 
the  soldiers  of  the  Secona  division  or  the  Sixth 
corps  hospital.  Every  man  there'  rained  his  hand 
for  prayjirs ! ' 

'*  Similar  remarks  are  made  by  others,  and  then 
there  are  earnest  prayers  offered  that  Ood  will 
bless  them,  relieve  their  sufferings,  give  them 
patience,  restore  them  to  health}  that  He  will 
remember  the  widow  and  fatherless  &r  away  — 
that  Jesus  may  be  their  Friend. 

«  Ah !  this  night  scene  I  There  was  an  allusion, 
by  one  who  prayed,  to  the  garden  scene  of  Oeth- 
semane  —  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  in 
connection  to  the  blood  shed  for  our  country. 
You  who  are  far  away  can  understand  but  little 
of  the  reality  of  these  scenes.  Friends,  every- 
where, you  have  given  again  and  again,  but  con* 
tinue  to  give  —  you  cannot  repay  these  brave  de- 
fenders of  our  country.  Give  as  Ood  has  pros- 
fered  you,  and  great  shoU  be  your  reward.— 
'aint,  feeble,  tame,  lifeless  is  this  ottempt  to 
portray  the  scenes  of  a  day  at  FredericksDurg. 
Picture  it  as  you  may,  and  you  will  fall  short  of 
the  reality."  «.««^ 

THB  EAGLE  OF  CORINTH.* 

Did  you  hear  of  the  fight  at  Ck>rinth, 
How  we  whipped  out  Price  and  Tan  Dozn  } 

Ah  1  that  day  m  e  earned  our  rations 

(Our  cause  was  God's  and  the  Nation'Si 
Or  we'd  have  come  out  forlorn  I )  — 

A  long  and  a  terrible  day  I 

And,  at  last,  when  night  grew  gray^ 

By  the  hundred  there  they  lay 

(Heavy  sleepers,  you'd  soy)  — 
That  wouldn't  wake  on  Uie  monu 

Our  staff  was  bare  of  a  flag  % 
We  didn't  carry  a  rag 

In  those  brave  marching  days  t 
Ah  I  no ;  biit  a  finer  thing  I 
With  never  a  cord  or  string,— 
An  easle,  of  ruffled  wing. 

And  an  eye  of  awfiil  gaie  I 

The  grape,  it  ratUed  like  haSlt 
The  minies  were  droppina  like  raltt« 
The  first  of  a  thunaer-shower^- 

The  wads  were  blowing  like  chaff 
(There  was  pounding,  like  floor  and  flail* 
All  the  front  of  our  line  I ) 
So  we  stood  it  hour  after  hour— 
But  our  eagle,  he  felt  flne  I  • 

'Twould  have  made  yon  cheer  and  laugli. 
To  see,  through  that  iron  gale. 
How  ^e  old  fellow'd  swoop  and  sail 
Above  the  racket  and  roar^ 
To  right  and  to  left  he'd  soar. 
But  ever  came  back,  without  &il. 

And  perched  on  his  standard  sCaffl 

*  '*  The  finest  thins  I  ever  saw  wm  a  live  American 
eagle,  carried  by  the  Bighth  Iowa  In  the  plaee  of  a  flag. 
Ue  would  fly  off  over  the  enemy  during  the  hottest  of 
*he  fight,  then  would  return  and  seat  msMelf  upon  his 
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All  that  dav,  I  tell  you  true, 
They  hact  pressed  u!<,  stsad  v  and  fUr, 
Till  we  fought  in  street  and  square 

(The  affadr,  you  might  think,  looked  bl-irj  •'• 
But  we  knew  we  had  them  there  1 

Our  works  and  batteries  were  few ; 

Every  gun,  they'd  have  &wom,  they  knew  ^ 

But,  you  see,  th*re  was  one  or  two 
Wo  had  fixed  fur  Ihem,  unaware. 

They  reckon  they've  got  us  now  t 

For  the  next  half  hour  'twill  be  wsrsi  — 
Ay,  ay,  look  yonder  I  —  I  vow. 
If  they  weren't  secesh,  how  Fd  love  them  I 

Only  see  how  grandly  they  form 
(Our  eagle  whirling  above  them). 

To  take  Robinctte^by  storm ! 
They're  timing  I  —  it  can't  be  long  •— 
Now  for  the  nub  of  t'le  fight ! 

(You  msy  guess  that  we  held  our  breath). 
By  the  Lord,  'tis  a  si-lendid  sight  I 
A  column,  two  thousand  strong) 
Marching  square  to  the  death  I 

On  they  came.  In  solid  column  t  ' 
For  once,  no  whooping  nor  yell 
(Ah  t  I  dare  say  they  felt  solenrn^  — > 
Front  and  flank  —  grape  and  shell 
Our  batteries  pounded  awav  I 
And  the  minies  hummed  to  remind  'em 
They  had  started  on  no  diild's  pby  I 
Steady  they  kept  a  going. 
But  a  grim  wake  settled  behind  *em  — ;     . 
From  the  edge  of  the  abatis  ,. 

(Where  our  dead  and  dying  lay. 
Under  fence  and  fallen  tree). 

Up  to  Robinette,  all  the  way 
The  dreadful  swath  kept  growing  I 
Twas  butternut,  flecked  with  {pray. 

Now  for  it,  at  Robinette  I  • 

Muzzle  to  muzzle  we  met 
(Not  a  breath  of  bluster  or  brag. 
Not  a  lisp  for  quarter  or  Ikvor)  — 
Three  times,  ther^  by  Robinette, 
With  a  rush,  their  fie«t  they  set 
On  the  logs  of  our  parapet, 
•      And  waved  their  bit  of  a  flag— 
What  could  be  flner  or  braver  I 

But  our  cross-flre  stunned  them  In  flank  | 
They  melted,  rank  after  rank  — 
(O'er  them,  with  terrible  poise. 

Our  bird  did  circle  and  wheel  I ) 
Their  whole  line  began  to  waver  — - 
Now  for  the  bayonet,  boys  I 

On  them  with  the  cold  steel  I 

Ah  I  vrell  —  yon  know  how  it  ended  — ^    - 

We  did  for  them,  there  and  then  t 
'  But  their  pluck  throughout  was  splendidi 

K>le,  olap  his  pinions,  shake  his  head,  and  start  Sf  tin* 
any  and  hearty  were  the  cheers  that  arow  from  oun 
lines  as  the  old  fellow  Would  sail  around,  first  to  Uit' 
right,  then  to  the  left,  and  always  return  to  his  p09ti 
regardless  of  the  storm  of  leaden  hail  that  was  arooc^l' 
him.    Something  seemed  to  tell  us  that  that  battle  wmt 
to  result  in  our  favor ;  and  when  the  order  was  g'ren. 
to  charge,  every  man  went  at  them  with  fixed  bayonets* 
and  the  enemy  scattered  in  all  directions,  tearing  us  isk 
possession  of  the  battle-field.*'— L<fler/rom  ^Aailsr 
D,  Howe,  company  S,  Twefflh  UlinoU  vohmhtn^ 
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(Ai  I  faid  before,  I  could  love  them  I ) 
They  stood,  to  the  last,  like  men  — 
Only  a  handfUl  of  them 

Found  the  way  back  again. 

Ked  as  blood  o'er  the  toMrn, 
The  angr}'  sun  went  down, 
Firing  flag-staff  and  vane — 
And  our  eagle  —  as  for  him, 
There,  all  ruffled  and  grim, 

He  sat,  o'erlooking  thi  slain  1 

Next  morning  you'd  have  wondered 

How  we  had  to  drive  the  spade  I 
There,  in  ereat  trenches  and  holes 
(Ah  t  God  rest  their  poor  souls ! ) 
We  piled  some  fifteen  hundred. 

Where  that  last  oharge  was  made  I 

Sad  enough,  I  must  say  I 
No  mother  to  mourn  and  search, 

No  priest  to  bless  or  to  pray  — 

We  buried  them  where  they  lay, 
Without  a  rite  of  the  church  — 

But  our  eagle  all  that  day 
Stood  solemn  and  still  on  his  perch* 

'TIS  many  a  stormy  day 
Since,  out  of  the  cold,  bleak  North, 
Our  great  war  eagle  sailed  forth 
To  swoop  o'er  battle  and  fray. 
hSBnj  and  many  a  day 
O'er  charge  and  storm  hath  he  wheeled  — 
Foray  and  foughten-field  — 

Tramp,  and  volley,  and  rattle  t  — 
Over  crimson  trench  and  turf^ 
Over  climbing  clouds  of  surf, 
llm)ngh  tempest  and  cannon*rack, 
Have  his  terrible  pinions  whirled  — 
•(A  thousand  fields  of  battle  I 
A  million  leagues  of  fuam ! ) 
But  our  bird  shall  yet  come  back. 

He  shall  soar  to  his  eyrie  home  — > 
And  his  thunderous  wings  be  furled. 
In  the  gaze  of  a  gladdened  world, 
On  the  nation's  loftiest  dome. 

H.  H.  B.  V 


A  Heroic  Chaplain.  —  Rev.  F.  Deninon,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Third  Rhode  Island  heavy  artil- 
lery, is  the  hero  of  the  following  incident : 

Acting  as  aid  to  a  commander  of  cavalry,  who 
was  out  on  a  scouting  or  reconnoitring  expedi- 
tion fh)m  Port  lioyal,  the  Chaplain,  with  only  his 
unarmed  colored  servant,  became  separated,  in  the 
darkness,  firom  his  companions,  when  coming  sud- 
denly upon  a  body  of  six  armed  rebels,  and  find- 
inff  escape  impossible,  with  wonderful  presence  of 
mind  he  instantly  leaped  from  his  horse  directly 
among  thorn,  drew  his  swurd,  and  ordered  tliom 
to  surrender,  threatening  them  with  instant  death 
unless  they  fired  off  their  guns  and  submitted  un- 
oonditionojly  to  his  demand,  which,  in  their  mo- 
ment of  surprise,  they  concluded  to  do,  and  were 
at  once  marched  in  triumph  to  the  Union  c&mp, 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  by  tlie  redoubtable  Chap- 
lain and  his  colored  seiirant. 


A  Raid  from  Petersbubo.  —  Martin  Rei« 
chenbacher,  a  Sergeant  in  the  Second  artillery, 
regular  troops,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  relates  the 
following:  "Yesterday  (December  2,  1804)  ws 
returned  from  one  of  the  most  successful  raidr 
the  cavalry  ever  made.  It  was  as  follows :  On 
the  30th  of  November,  we  received  orders  ti) 
be  in  full  marching  order,  which  were  most 
promptly  obeyed.  On  the  morninc  of  (lie  ist 
of  December,  about  four  o'clock,  we  Iroke  camp, 
taking  what  is  knoMH  a«  the  Lee's  Mill  road,  run- 
ning in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  a  point 
on  the  Norfolk  Rairoad,  where  our  camp  is. 
The  same  day,  about  eleven  o'clock,  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  near  the  Stony  Creek  Station, 
on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  where  the  rebels  were 
known  to  have  large  quantities  of  stores,  and 
much  valuable  lum'>er,  guarded,  as  they  ima- 
gined, ^ery  well  indeed  by  fortifications  and  earth- 
works of  various  deacrintions,  with  a  considera- 
ble garrison  and  eome  licavy  gims,  they  not  in 
the  least  thinking  that  we  would  be  so  bold  as 
to  go  twenty-five  miles,  that  being  the  distance, 
with  cavalry,  and  attack,  whip  Uiem  handsomely, 
and  carry  off  and  destroy  all  the  property  in  Uiat 
vicinity,  Deslde  8  demolishing  the  depot  and  saw- 
mills wliich  were  close  by.  When  the  harm  was 
done,  they  must  have  felt  very  much  ashamed, 
for,  in  addition  to  all  I  have  mentioned,  we  cap- 
tured a  great  number  of  prisoners  —  say  over 
two  hundred.  This,  it  will  oe  remembered,  was 
the  cavalry  force  that  accomplishe5l  tliis,  the  bat* 
tery  which  I  belong  to  being  included,  as  we  took 
part  in  the  fight  When  the  rebels  saw  ail  theix 
buildings  in  flames,  they  formed  and  made  a  most 
desjierate  charge  on  our  lineof  butle,  our  battery 
occupying  a  position  in  the  centre.  We  received 
them  very  warmly,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
with  fire,  shot,  and  shelf,  as  the  cavalrymen 
say.  When  asked  how  the  battery  fire  acts, 
the  reply  is  generally,  *  The  ten-pound  checks  the 
rebels  do  not  appreciate  that  you  fire  from  those 
bull-dogs ; "  and  true,  on  most  every  occasion,  a 
charge  is  successfully  checked  by  our  battery,  as 
it  was  this  time.  When  the  rebels  found  us  pre- 
pared, and  they  handsomely  repulsed,  our  men 
rent  the  air  with  cheers,  and  our  battery  received 
considerable  of  a  large  share  of  them.  I  ogoin 
commanded  a  section  of  ten-pounder  rifle  guns. 
Finally,  we  fell  back  in  good  order,  and  safely 
amved  in  camn  with  our  prisoners,  and  trophies 
of  the  baUle-ueld,  consisting  of  wagons,  horses, 
mules,  an  i  many  useful  articles,  too  numerous  to 
mention.  It  is,  in  our  military  circles,  pronounced 
a  most  brilliant  success." 


How  THE  Officers  ia)st  thkir  Bootb.  — 
During  the  winter  of  18G3-4  a  diviNiun  df  Fud- 
crol  cavalry  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Hunt  a- 
ville,  Ala.,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  dowr 
guerrillas  and  encouraging  whatever  Union  senti^ 
ment  might  hoppen  to  generate  there  under  the 
humane  system  of  General  Qcorge  Crook,  who 
was.  commander  of  the  divis'on.  Tlte  railroad 
was  not  b\  rucairg  »rder,  ani  the  aeaiest  point 
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from  which  to  procure  supplies  was  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  distant  In  consequence  of  the  limited 
transportation  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Qovemment 
stores  could  not  he  obtained,  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  compelled  the  men  to  resort  to 
illegitimate  means  to  sup[fly  the  demand.  Among 
other  articles,  boots  and  shoes  were  decidedly 
Si  8  roe,  and  when  a  soldier  lay  down  at  night  he 
would  sleep  with  his  hoots  on,  if  he  had  any  {  for 
it  required  a  hard  exercise  of  faith  to  believe  that 
he  would  find  them  in  the  morning  if  left  in  a 
place  less  secure.  Every  dwelling  and  out-house 
m  the  town  and  surrounding  country  was  ran- 
sacked and  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  feet  of 
the  Yankee  invaders,  and  even  then  the  supply 
did  not  begin  to  equal  the  demand.  The  contra- 
bands, as  tnev  came  inio  our  lines,  would  involun- 
tarily swap  their  boots  and  shoes  with  our  men, 
and  as  a  general  thing  would  get  the  worst  of  the 
bargain.  Picket  duty  in  general  is  not  pleasant, 
but  at  that  time  was.  very  desirable,  for  the  men 
invariably  came  into  camp  better  shod  than  when 
they  went  out,  though  m  most  cases  they  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  their  feet  into  the  stir- 
rups, from  the  largeness  of  the  brogana  lately  worn 
by  the  negroes.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  see  the  adopted  Union  citizens  of  the 
place  in  their  stocking  feet  when  they  ventured 
out  at  night,  exchanging  their  boots  for  the  well- 
ventilfitea  ones  of  the  Federal  troopers. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  review  it  was  noticed  by 
some  of  the  men  of  the  4th  U.  S.  cavalry  that 
Genernl  Crook  and  staff  had  little  reason  to  com- 
nlnin  of  the  article  which  they  so  much  needed. 
Un  retuniing  to  camp  a  plan  was  devised  to  re- 
lieve the  General  and  his  ofRcers  of  their  boots. 
A  voung  man  named  Adams  procured  some  fe- 
muls  apparel  in  a  negro  shanty,  and  having  rub- 
bed his  foce  slightly  with  burnt  cork,  proceeded 
at  night  to  the  hotel  where  the  General  and  his 
stall  were  quartered.  Adams,  besides  his  wild 
and  frolicsome  disposition,  was  young,  well  for- 
med, and  a  little  under  the  medium  height  It 
was  not  his  first  adventure  of  the  kind;  and  in 
his  new  guise,  he  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
tall  finely-formed  mulatto  girl  of  uiteresting  at- 
tractions. Proceeding  to  Uie  officer's  room,  he 
inquired  if  they  wanted  their  boots  blacked. 
Wnether  thev  required  blacking  or  not,  he  had  lit- 
tle difficiuty  m  getting  all  the  boots  he  could  stuff* 
in  a  com  sack,  very  considerately  numbering  each 
pair  to  prevent  mistakes.  He  received  injunction 
to  hurry  up,  and  in  some  cases  got  paid  in  ad- 
vance'. About  the  time  Adams  had  returned  to 
camp  and  divided  the  spoils  among  his  friends 
the  officers  began  to  suspect  that  the  female  boot- 
black was  bestowing  unusual  pains  on  their  boots, 
and  had  they  not  been  confined  to  their  stocking 
feet,  would  no  doubt  have  ventured  down  stairs 
to  look  her  up.  As  each  officer  was  unaware  of 
the  visit  of  the  fair  mulatto  to  eny  one  else  but 
himself,  they  individually  consoled  themselves 
mltU  the  assurance  that  their  boots  would  l>e  found 
It  the  door  in  the  morning.    How  each  one  sup- 

iyWed  himself  with  another  pair  is  probably  un- 
Luown  to  any  but  himself  and  the  sutlers.    But 


Adams  and  his  friends  wore  their  booU  quietly, 
none  being  suspected  of  the  theft  but  the  vagrant 
negroes  about  town,  in  whose  emnloy  the  wouti 
was  supposed  to  be  engaged.  —  2ne  CitigeH. 


THfi  MEN   OF  THE  CUMBERLAND. 


BT  THB  AUTHOm  OF  <«TUB  IfBW  PEHMT. 

This  ship  went  dcwn  01  the  Mh  of  Msreh,  uiHlrt 
Llcatennnt  Gcorgo  II.  Morrla,  ^rltli  her  flag  llyioff.  iiad 
her  gunp  flrliiff  (while  the  water  wh  closhiff  over  tncm: 
at  the  Iron  monster,  yirfinla,  which  had  nt  fwo  jmwnlni 
holot  la  het  lide. 

Orbbs  !  cheer  1  for  our  noble  Yankee  taiii  W 

That  fought  the  sUp  Cumberland  t 
Not  a  sigh  for  *Jhese,  with  their  maims  and  tears. 

Or  their  dead  that  lie  off  the  strand  I 

Who  whines  of  the  ghastly  gash  and  wound, 

Or  the  horxible  deaths  of  war  ? 
Where,  where  should  a  brave  man's  death  be  found. 

And  what  is  a  true  heart  for  ? 

Cheer  I   cheer  I  for  these  men  I    Ah  I  thej  knew 
when 
Was  the  time  for  true  hearts  to  die  I 
How  their  flog  sank,  apeak,  will  flush  the  bravt 
cheek, 
While  this  earth  shall  hang  hi  the  sky  I 

In  the  bubbling  waves  they  fired  their  laat»*^ 

Where  sputtered  the  burning  wad; 
And  fast  at  their  post,  as  theur  guns  were  fiyrt, 

Went  a  hundrea  and  more  bmre  Ood  1 

Not  a  man  of  all  but  had  stood  to  be  shot 
(So  the  flag  might  fly),  or  to  drown ; 

Tlio  sea  saved  some,  for  it  came  to  their  lot| 
And  some  with  their  ship  went  down  I 

Then  cheer  for  these  men  1  they  want  not  gold ; 

But  give  them  their  ship  onoe  more* 
And  the  flag  that  vet  hongs  in  wet  and  oold 

0*er  their  dead  by  that  fidthless  shore. 

Our  sunken  ship  we'll  vet  weigh  np, 
And  we*ll  raise  our  deep- drowned  brare, 

Or  we'll  droin  those  Roads  till  a  baby's  eup 
May  puddle  their  last  shoal  wave.  ' 

And  we'll  tell  in  tale,  and  sins  in  song» 

How  the  Cumberland  was  fought 
By  men  who  knew  that  all  else  was  wrong 

But  to  die  when  a  sailor  ought. 


Passing  to  the  Front.  -^  It  so  hapneiied  u 
the  course  of  human  events,  that  a  gooaly  nnm* 
her  of  delegates  to  the  Christian  Commission  at ' 
Chattanooga  found  themselves  landed  at  Bridg»> ' 
port  without  any  visible  means  of  forther  oob* ' 
veyance.    Anxious  to  make  their  way  through  to  ' 
Chattanooga  immediately,  they  tried  all  round  ' 
the  tented  villoge  for  something  —  anything  that' 
would  carry  them  over  the  mountain,  and  mially. 
through  the  intervention  of  Providence,  succeeded 
in  securing  one  verjr  diminutive  female  specimen 
of  the  asinine  species.    Hero  then  was  a  quah* 
dary.    Who,  aria  how  manyf  should  ride  ?   After 
some  misoellar.eoL*a  discuKdon  on  thia  point,  h 
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was  finally  agreed  that  the  distinguuhed  honor 
•hould  be  conferred  on  a  Bostonian  brother  alone, 
the  fit  of  whose  boots  and  qualitjr  of  whose  cloth 
being,  no  doubt,  taken  into  consideration ;  for  be 
it  known  that  a  walk  of  forty  miles  on  the  roads 
ef  that  country,  and  sleeping  out  by  the  wayside, 
were  calculated  to  take  the  nap  ofi"  of  French 
goods. 

Well,  they  started,  the  '<  hub  "  man  astride  of 
the  little  personification  of  injured  innocence,  and 
the  rest  with  a  Government  train.  Their  journey 
was  without  accident  or  incident  worthy  of  men- 
tion until  tliey  had  rounded  the  top  of  Wollen's 
Ridge  and  were  coming  down  the  side  —  which, 
by  tbe  way,  is  verv  declivous  —  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  thing  the  Eastern  delegate  was  riding 
got  mulish,  stopped,  and  the  parson  went  on  — 
tilted  souaro  over  its  head,  his  feet  unfortunately 
held  tignt  by  the  stirrups.  As  soon  as  his  breth- 
'  ren,  who  were  a  little  wa^  behind,  heard  of  the 
disaster,  they  rushed  to  his 'relief  and  found  the 
position  thus :  The  quadruped  was  standing  stock 
•till,  and  so  was  brother  A.,  varying,  however, 
from  ine  usual  manner  in  this,  that  the  end  which 
custom  has  established  as  proper  for  men  to  have 
up,  when  appearing  in  company,  was  in  his  case 
just  the  opposite.  He  was,  in  fiict,  standing  on 
his  hands  —  a  slight  improvement  on  the  Neb- 
uchadnezzar style  —  his  feet  yet  fast  in  the 
•tinrups,  and  sticking  up  either  side  of  the  beast*s 
oeck|  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  goose 
voke ;  moanwliile  he  was  earnestly  calling  fur 
nelp,  but  holding  still  for  life.  From  this  undig- 
nified and  no  less  unpleasant  situation  his  breth- 
ren very  soon  relieved  him,  and  all  were  rejoiced 
to  learn  that,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  few  scratches 
on  his  hands  and  a  few  specks  of  mud  —  each 
the  size  of  a  man's  hat  —  on  his  clothes,  he  was 
uninjured. 

But,  favorable  as  it  turned  out,  the  mishap  did 
not  pass  so  easily  from  the  mind  of  the  Puritan 
brotner.  He  went  on  to  Chattanooga,  but  an  un- 
broken cloud  seemijd  to  rest  on  his  countenance, 
and  after  a  few  days,  no  doubt  full  of  trouble, 
he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  Monumental  City; 
where  desperate  adventures  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes are  not  looked  upon  as  mere  matters  of 
tmusemont  or  subjects  for  joke. 


'  Among  the  curiosities  of  army  life  b  this  : 
Dress  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  men  pretty 
nearly  ahke^  and  ever}'body  resembles  his  neigh- 
bor, and  noDody  looks  like  himselfl  Take  those 
men  and  sprinkle  "  a  half  section,"  as  they  say 
in  Illinois,  pretty  thickly  with  them,  put  them 
under  the  big  umbrellas  of  the  camps,  chink  a 
little  town  full  of  them  till  ever^  house  swarms 
like  a  hive  in  June,  set  them  all  m  the  usual  mo- 
tu)n  of  army  life,  and  then  begin  to  look  for  your 
*Miext  best  friend,"  and  I  wish  you  jo^  of  your 
journey ;  you  might  better  be  **  Japhet  in  search 
of  Ills  father."  Perhaps  you  may  remember  hav- 
ing passed  a  familiar  friend  who  was  reclining  in 
the  chair  with  his  face  upturned,  as  is  the  fashion 
o#  those  who  oome  under  the  barber's  Lands  — 


passed  without  recognizing  him.  Of  course  it 
was  the  unwonted  position  that  gave  him  the  look 
of  a  stranger ;  the  shadows  i&X  in  new  places, 
and  the  effect  was  a  new  impression.  You  woUid 
be  struck  with  this  in  lookiiij?  down  upon  the  ^ 
faces  turned  towards  he^en  after  a  battle,  either 
on  the  field  or  in  the  hospital ;  the  light  falls 
squarely  down  ;  no  shadows  under  the  brow,  no 
shading  b<>neath  the  chin,  an.1  the  whde  fACO  so 
clears  up,  iofters  and  grows  delicate,  that  you 
may  be  loi  king  ipon  a  friend  and  not  know  it. 
Death  generally  impairs  the  beauty  of  women, 
but  it  tiometimeo  nakes  homely  men  wciiderfuUy 
handsome.  

A  Southern  Marttr.  —  When  the  secret 
history  of  current  events  at  the  South  is  brought 
to  lignt,  there  will  be  revelations  of  sacrifice  and 
suffering  for  loyalty  to  tlie  Union  that  will  show 
that  the  age  of  heroisn.  has  not  wholly  gone  by. 
A  letter  from  a  lady  in  C*harleston,  of  undoubted 
authenticity,  gives  an  oixount  of  a  martyr  to  loy- 
alty whose  name  will  be  honored  in  the  hif  tory 
that  is  to  be  written  of  the  great  events  of  this 
age,  though  now  concealed  s^m  motives  of  pru- 
dence: 

**  Poor  F is  dead ;  before  the  fall  of  fium- 

ter  he  exerted  all  his  influence,  using  both  pen 
and  voice  against  the  rebellion,  until  he  was  . 
thrown  into  prison.  At  first  he  was  treated  as 
an  ordinary  criminal  awaiting  trial ;  but  aftei  the 
batlle  of  MauuMsas,  tbe  Confederates  s«'emed 
drunk  with  triumph  iX  their  victory,  and  mad 
with  rage  over  the  vast  number  of  victims  whr 
fell  in  their  ranks.  I  wrote  you  with  what  pomp 
this  city  mourned  her  dead ;  amid  it  all,  w  her  t  bs 
Confederate  host  seemed  like  to  wiri^  F — «  m  ii 
ofiered  freedom  and  promotion  if  he  would  ev 
pouse  the  Confederate  cause.  His  military  and 
scientific  attainments  were  considerable,  which 
made  them  anxious  for  his  services.  *I  have 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Union,'  said  he, '  add  am 
not  one  to  break  my  pledge.'  When  tempted 
with  promotion  if  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
enlist  beneath  their  banner,  he  said,  *  You  cannot 
buy  my  loyalty.  I  love  Carolina  and  the  South ; 
but  I  love  my  country  better.'  Finding  him  faith- 
ful to  the  Hug  he  loved,  he  was  mode  to  feel  the 
power  of  his  enemie^.  He  was  cast  Into  a  mis- 
erable, damp,  ill-ventUiied  cell,  and  fed  on  coarse 
fare ;  half  the  time  neglected  by  his  drunken 
keeper.  His  pro|  erty  was  ccinfiscated,  and  his 
wife  and  children  beggared.  Poor  fellow  I  he 
sank  beneath  his  troubles,  and  was  soon  removed 
from  the  persecution  of  his  oppressors.  The  day 
before  his  death  he  said  to  his  wife  :  '  Mary,  you 
are  beggared  because  1  would  not  prove  disloyal.' 
'  Ood  be  thanked  for  vour  fidelity ! '  replied  the 
wife.  'They  have  taken  your  wealth  and  life, 
but  could  not  stain  your  honor,  and  our  children 
shall  boast  of  an  unspotted  name.  My  husband, 
rejoice  in  your  truth.'  She  returned  to  her  friends 
after  his  death,  opei.ly  declaring  her  proudost 
l>oast  should  be,  her  husband  died  a  martyr  to 
his  patriotism.  Who  sha]  say  the  diy  of  hero- 
ism has  passed  P  " 
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Pets  in  thb  Abmt.  —They  haTci  the  ttrang- 
tst  pets  in  the  army,  that  nobody  would  dream 
of  **  takinff  to  "  at  home,  and  yet  the;^  are  little 
touches  of  the  ^ntler  nature  that  give  you  so 
much  cordial  feehns  when  you  see  them.  One  of 
the  boys  has  carried  a  red  squirrel  through  **  thick 
and  thin  "  over  a  thousand  miles.  "  liun  "  eats 
hard  taek  like  a  veteran,  and  has  the  freedom  of 
the  teuL  Another's  affections  overflow  upon  a 
slow-winking,  unspeculative  little  owl,  captured 
in  Arkansas,  and  bearing  a  name  with  a  classical 
smock  to  it — Minerva.  A  third  gives  his  heart 
to  a  young  Cumberland  Mountain  bear ;  but  chief 
among  camp  pets  are  dogs.  Riding  on  the  sad« 
die-bow,  tucked  into  a  baggage,  wagon,  mounted 
on  a  knapsacky  growling  under  a  gun,  are  dogs 
brought  to  a  premature  end  as  to  ears  and  tails, 
and  yellow  at  thati  pug-nosed,  square-headed 
brutes,  sleek  terriers,  delicate  morsels  of  spaniels, 
**  Tray,  Blanche,  Sweetheart,  little  dogs  and  all." 
A  dog,  like  a  horse,  comes  to  love  the  rattle  and 
crash  of  musket  and  cannon.  There  was  one  in 
an  Illinois  regiment,  and  regarded  as  belonging 
to  it,  though  his  name  might  not  be  on  the  mus- 
ter-roll, that  chases  half-spent  shot  as  a  kitten 
frolics  with  a  ball  of  worsted.  He  has  been  under 
fire  and  twice  wounded,  and  left  the  tip  of  his 
tail  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  Woe  to  the 
man  that  shall  wantonly  kill  him.  But  1  was 
ef.pecially  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  a  little 
white  spaniel  that  messed  with  a  battery  and  de- 
Ugh'^d  in  the  name  of  **  Dot*!  No  matter  what 
was  up,  that  fellow's  silken  coat  must  be  washed 
trery  day ;  and  there  was  need  of  it,  for  when  the 
*  latterv  was  on  tlie  march,  they  just  plunged  him 
mto  tho  sponge-bucket — not  the  tidiest  chamber 
imaginable  —  that  swings  like  its  more  peaceful 
cousui,  the  tar-bucket,  under  the  rear  axle  of  the 
guti-carringe  —  plumped  him  into  that,  clapped 
on  the  cover,  and  Dot  was  good  for  an  inside 
passage.  One  day  the  battery  crossed  a  stream 
and  the  water  came  well  up  to  the  guns.  Nobody 
thought  of  Dot,  and  when  all  across,  a  gunner 
looked  into  the  bucket;  it  was  full  of  water,  and 
Dot  was  as  dead  as  a  little  dirty  door  maU — B,  F, 
Taylor,  

A  Curious  Stobt.  —  The  Southern  papers 
told  a  curious  story  about  a  ghostly  army  that 
W11S  seen  down  there.  Nobody  nas  pretended  to 
give  a  solution  of  the  mystery  {  but  it  was  wisely 
suggested  that  it  was  an  optical  Illusion.  Here  is 
the  story : 

*'A  remakable  phenomenon  was  witnessed  a 
few  miles  west  of  Lewisburg,  Greenbrier  County, 
Vs.,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1863,  about  three 
o'clock  P.  M.,  by  Mr.  Moses  Dwyer,  who  hap- 
|)ened  to  be  seated  in  his  porch  at  the  time,  as 
^cll  as  by  others  at  or  near  the  house. 

*'  Ths  weather  was  quite  hot  and  dry ;  not  a 
:loud  could  be  seen ;  no  wind  even  ruffled  the 
*}liage  on  the  surrounding  trees.  All  things  be- 
eg  prbnidous,  ths  grand  panorama  began  to 
nove.  Just  over  and  through  ths  tops  of  the 
fees  on  the  adiocent  hills,  to  the  south,  immense 
lumbers  of  rolls,  resembling  cottcn  or  smoke,  ap- 


parently of  the  size  and  shape  of  doors,  seemed 
to  be  passing  vtpidly  through  the  air,  yet  in  beau- 
tiful order  and  regularity.  The  rolls  seemed  to 
be  tinged  on  the  edge  with  light  green,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  border  oideep  fringe.  There  were  ap- 
parently thousanis  of  them ;  they  were  perhaps  ao 
nour  in  gettinff  I  y.  Ater  they  had  passed  over 
and  ont  of  sight,  the  yene  was  changed  from  the 
air  above  to  th^  earth  beneath,  and  became  mort 
intensely  inteieiting  to  the  spectators  who  were 
witnessing  the  panorama  from  different  stand- 
points. 

"In  the  deep  vcUey  beneath,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  (appurentl^)  human  beings  (men) 
came  in  view,  travelling  m  the  same  direction  u 
the  rolls,  marching  in  good  order,  some  thir^  or 
forty  in  depth,  moving  rapidly  — '  double-<juick ' 
—  and  commenced  ascending  the  almost  insur- 
mountable hills  opposite,  and  had  the  stoop  pecu- 
liar to  men  asoenaing  a  steep  mountain.  Thert 
seemed  to  be  a  great  variety  in  the  size  of  the 
men ;  some  were  very  large,  whilst  others  were 
quite  small.  Their  arms,  legs,  And  heads  could 
be  distinctly  seen  in  motion.  Thev  seemed  to  ob- 
serve strict  military  discipUne,  and  there  were  nr 
stragglers. 

**  Ihere  was  uniformity  of  dress ;  white  blousee 
or  shirts,  with  white  pants ;  they  were  without  guns, 
swords,  or  anything  tliat  indicated  '  men  of  war.' 
On  they  came  through  the  valley  and  over  the 
steep  road,  crossing  the  road,  ana  finally  passing 
out  of  siglit,  in  a  direction  due  north  from  those 
who  were  looking  on. 

'*  The  gentleman  who  witnessed  this  is  a  ma& 
witli  whom  you  were  once  acquauited,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  as  truthful  a  man  as  we  nave  in  this  country, 
as  little  liable  to  becarriea  away  by  'fanciful  spec- 
ulations '  as  any  man  living.  Four  others  (re- 
spectable ladies)  and  a  servant  girl  witnessed  thb 
strange  phenomenoh. 

"  (In  the  14  th  instant  the  same  scene,  almost 
identical,  was  seen  by  eight  or  ten  of  the  Confed- 
erate pickets  at  Runrer's  Mill,  and  bf  many  of  the 
citizens  in  that  neignborhood ;  this  is  about  four 
miles  east  of  Percy's.  It  was  about  an  hour 
passing.''  

The  Chickamaug a  Battle-Field.  — A  South- 
ern writer  gives  the  following  description : 

"  As  it  grows  darker,  we  ODserve  a  brigbt  light 
about  one  mile  in  front  of  us  |  which'  our  guide 
informs  us  is  the  burning  of  their  second  line  of 
works,  which  the  Yankees  fired  before  leaving. 
'  Yoii  will  see  some  awful  sights  if  you  go  there,* 
remarked  he.    Ere  long, 

'The  pale  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she 

looked  down 
On  the  red  sands  of  the  battle-field  with  bloodj 

corses  strewn.' 

*'  And  wending  our  way  among  the  prand  old 
oaks  of  the  forest,  now  scarred  and  withered  bj 
the  strife  enacted  beneath  them,  and  picking  our 
way  among  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses, 
we  at  Iciigth  rcoched  the  woriis  constructed  bv 
the  enemy  on  Saturday  night,  and  defended  wito 
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inch  obstinacy  on  Sunday.  Notwithfltanding  I 
have  Been  some  dosen  battle-fields  during  tbe 
war,  I  bave  never  seen  anything  to  compare  witb 
the  horrors  of  tlie  scene  presented  here.  As  I 
stated  before,  the' enemy  had  set  fire  to  then* 
w<irks  when  forced  to  leave  them,  and  the  fire  had 
ccmmunioated  to  the  forests  and  lit  up  the  scene 
fiur  and  wide.  The  dead  and  wounded  lay  in 
heaps,  literally  piled  upon  each  other,  and  in 
many  instances  the  fire  had  burned  them  to  a 
cinder,  and  many  of  the  wounded  had  their  clothes 
burned  ofi*,  and  Uieir  bodies  were  a  perfect  blister. 
The  cries  of  thise  poor,  wretched  creatures  were 
twful  to  hear,  and  -  many  implored  us  to  kill 
them  and  put  them  out  of  their  misery. 

^  Upon  examining  their  haversacks,  nothing  was 
found  but  com  bread,  and  several  told  me  that 
chey  had  been  eating  that  for  five  days  without 
(bod  or  water,  and  that  their  leaders  did  not  care 
for  them  after  they  had  received  a  wound.  It 
was  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered — the  groups 
of  dead  men  and  horses,  and  writhing  forms  of 
che  wounded  there  in  that  dreary  forest,  only  seen 
by  the  scattered  moonbeams  as  thev  stole  through 
che  branches,  and  tlie  flickering  nre  light,  as  it 
orept  slowly  but  steadily  up  to  where  tlicy  lay, 
tna  the  fearful  cries  of  those  who  watched  its  ad- 
vance, unable  to  drag  their  broken  limbs  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  destroyer:  and  then  the  dis- 
torted and  upturned  faces  of  those  whose  bodies 
were  lying  amidst  the  grim  shadows  which  fell 
around,  conspicuous  among  which  was  the  shadow 
of  death.  All  the  pompous  pageantry  of  the 
scene  was  gone,  and  nought  remained  of  all  the 
(|k>ry  lost  and  won  upon  that  bloody  field  save 
tlie  wretched  forms  of  those  who  no  more  ^ill 
spring  forward  at  the  oaU  to  arms." 


Thb  Battle  of  Fredebickton.  — The  vic- 
tory of  the  national  troops  at  Frederickton,  next 
to  their  own  bravery  and  daring,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  agency  of  an  old  negro,  who  informed 
chem  of  the  ambuscade  by  Jeff  Thompson,  into 
which,  if  they  had  faUen,  a  terrible  slaughter 
would  have  followed.  The  agency  of  this  negro 
is  described  as  follows : 

'*  I  saw  but  two  white  men  in  the  town  as  we 
inarched  through.  No  one  came  out  to  meet  our 
idvance.  This  was  a  little  mysterious  and  omi-i 
Qous.  The  negroes  told  us  that  the  troops  had 
left  by  the  south  road,  indicating  the  direction  by 
pointing.  While  we  were  sleeping,  a  Lieutenant 
was  waUiing  a  little  south  of  the  town,  accompa- 
aied  ly  an  old  darky,  who  said,  <  Heap  of  men, 
massa,  out  souf  in  de  timber  dar.'    '  Guess  not ; 

fou  are  mistaken.'  'No  mistake,  massa.'  The 
lieutenant  tliought  enough  of  the  remark  to 
oiention  it  to  a  Major  nearby,  who  idso  remarked, 
*  It  must  be  a  gieat  mistake.'  The  old  darky 
h/id  followed  up,  and,  hearing  the  reply,  said. 
No  mistake,  no  mistake.'  Ine  Major  thought 
he  would  go  with  the  news  to  Colonel  Carlin,  who 
also  thou^t  it  a  mistake ;  but,  concluding  it  best 
not  to  be  fooled,  he  sent  a  man  to  reconnoitre. 
The  timber  refexrad  to  lies  about  a  mile  south  of 


the  town,  and  skirts  both  sid«)8  of  the  road  by 
which  the^nemy  Mere  said  to  have  left.  The 
scout  found  tbe  ti:nber  all  alive  with  armed  men 
—  infantry  and  cavaliy.  The  old  daiky  hod  lie* 
trayed  them,  and  tlieir  trick  was  all  revealed,  vis.> 
to  get  us  into  an  ambush  while  following  them. 

'*  The  man  gallo|  td  back  with  the  informatioa 
The  soldiers  were  roj*.ed  up,  ordered  ints  line, 
and  in  less  than  lei.  minutjs  our  whole  brigade 
was  ready  to  march,  a. id  most  of  the  regiments 
were  in  motion.  Tha  artillerymen  had  got  a 
twenty-^our-poundi/  cut  ready  to  shell  the  tim- 
ber I  also  a  six-T.oundcr  was  placed.  The  enemy, 
seeing  himself  round  out,  prepared  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  He  had  judged  well  where  our 
cannon  would  be  placed,  and  had  artillery  bearing 
directly  on  those  points.  When  I  first  waked  up, 
I  heard  tlie  rei)ort  of  a  six-pounder.  'Hallo! 
guess  they're  cleaning  out  tneir  guns.'  This 
roused  all,  and,  befoi-e  we  had  got  our  traps  on, 
several  guns  had  sounded,  and  now  they  bellowed 
thick  and  fasU  '  A  fight,  boys  I  TheyVe  at  it ! ' 
rung  along  the  line. 

**The  enemy  had  begun  the  firing,  and  per- 
formed well,  their  second  shot  having  smashed  a 
wheel  on  our  six-podnder.  Thus  the  battle  began. 
Not  ten  minutes  had  yet  elapsed  since  the  tune 
the  scout  had  returned.'' 


Colonel  Mosbt  OurwrrrED. — On  the  25th 
of  March,  18&1,  Captain  £.  B.  Gere,  of  the  Oris- 
wold  Li^ht  Cavalry,  was  sent  out  from  the  Union 
camp,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  to 
the  neighborhoods  of  BerryviQe  and  Winches- 
ter, Va«,  on  a  scout,  and  encamped  at  Millwood, 
some  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  former  place« 
After  the  men  had  got  their  fires  built,  Sergeimt 
Weatherbee,  of  company  B,  Corporal  Simpson, 
of  company  H,  and  a  private,  went  some  two 
miles  from  camp  to  get  6U|)pcr  at  a  farm-house, 
and  while  wuiiing  for  the  loiiff-delayed  tea,  were 
surprised  to  find  several  revolvers  suddenly  ad- 
vance into  the  room,  behind  each  pair  of  which 
was  either  Colonel  Mosby,  a  rebel  Captain,  or  a 
Lieutenant,  all  rather  determined  men,  with 
"  shoot  in  their  eyes,"  who  demanded  the  imme- 
diate surrender  of  the  aforesaid  Yankees.  The 
aim  being  wicked,  the  three  Twenty-firsters  saw 
they  were  "  under  a  cloud,"  and  so  quietly  gave 
up  the  contest 

Colonel  Mosby  was  much  elated  with  his  good 
fortune,  and  rec^uired  his  prisoners  to  follow  him 
supperless  on  his  rounds  to  his  headquarters  at 
Pans ;  the  private,  however,  while  pretending  to 
get  his  horse,  hid  himself  in  the  hay  and  escaped, 
Mosby  not  daring  to  wait  and  hunt  him  up. 

On  the  way  to  Paris  the  Colonel  amused  him- 
self by  constantly  taunting  his  prisoners  with 
questions.  **  Were  they  with  Major  Cole  when  ha 
tnrashed  him  at  Upperville  P  "  '*  Were  they  with 
Major  Sullivan,  or  the  First  Veterans,  when  his 
men  ran  away  and  lefl  him  P  "  '*  How^  did  they 
fancy  his  gray  nag  P  —  he  took  that  ftom  a  Yon* 
kee  Lieutenar  t."  "  Didn't  the  Tanks  dread  him 
and  his  men  mere  than  ibey  did  the  regulai 
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rebel  cATslr^  P  "  <*  How  did  they  "  (the  prison- 
en)  "  like  his  style  of  fij^hting  P  "  sud  a  hundred 
such  remarks,  that  indicated  the*  man  as  being 
more  of  a  vain  braggart  than  a  hera 

He  was,  in  the  mean  time,  engaged  in  gather- 
ing his  men  with  tho  avowed  intention  of  attack- 
ing Capt  Gere's  force  at  daylieht,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, of  cutting  it  to  pieces.  His  followers  hve  in 
the  fnrm-houses  of  London,  Clarke,  and  Jeffer- 
son Counties,  and  are  either  rebel  soldiers  or 
Union  citizens,  as  the  case  may  require.  He 
would  ride  up  to  a  house,  call  Joe  or  Jake,  and 
tell  llicm  that  he  wanted  them  at  such  ^n  hour  at 
tlie  usual  place  —  to  go  and  tell,  Jim  or  Mose. 
Almost  every /arm  tuniid  out  somibodt/  in  answer 
to  his  call,  proving  that  these  men,  with  the  cer- 
tified oath  of  allegiance  in  their  pockets,  and  with 
'  passes  allowing  them  to  come  in  and  go  out  of 
our  lines  at  will,  are  not  only  in  sympathy  with 
the  enemy,  but  are  themselves  perjurea  rd}els. 

When  they  arrived  at  Pans,  Colonel  Mosby 
dismounted  and  stepped  into  the  house  where  he 
had  his  headquarters,  leaving  his  pistols  in  the 
holsters.  The  Lieutenant,  with  drawn  revolver, 
watched  the  prisoners,  while  the  Captain  endeav- 
ored to  find  an  orderly  to  take  the  norses.  Cor- 
poral Simpson,  who  had  been  marking  the  road 
tor  future  use,  and  had  been  long  looking  for  it, 
saw  his  chance,  and  pretended  to  tie  his  horse, 
but  really  putting  his  foot  into  the  stirrup  of 
Mosby's  saudle,  and  laying  hold  of  one  or  the 
overlooked  pistols.  The  Lieutenant,  detecting  the 
move,  fired  at  him,  when  8.  shot  him  through  the 
hesirt  irith  the  weapon  he  had  secured.  The 
Captain  turned  round  and  fired,  and  Colonel 
Mosby  came  to  the  door  to  see  "  what  all  that 

row  was  about,"  just  in  time  to  hear  a  bullet 

tfhiz  unpleasantl^dose  to  his  head,  that  8.  fired 
at  him,  '*  iust  for  luck,"  as  he  and  his  comrade 
left  —  yelling  back :  "  Colonel  Mosby,  how  do  you 
like  our  style  of  fighting  J  We  belong  to  Vie 
Twenty-first  New  York/*  And  away  they  went, 
leaving  Colonel  Mosby  dismounted,  and  outwit- 
ted of  his  best  horse,  saddle,  pistols,  and  over- 
coat, two  Yankee  prisoners,  and  with  at  least  one 
vacancy  among  his  commissioned  officers.  Cor- 
poral Simpson  rode  twelve  miles  to  the  camp, 
closely  followed  by  the  Sergeant,  and  gave  Cap- 
tain Uere  such  notice  of  the  enemy's  intentions 
that  they  thought  best  not  to  pitch  m  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  

Obbdikncb  to  Orders.-^ When  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  ordered  from  the  valley  of  Western 
Virginia  to  take  part  in  the  operations  of  General 
Lee  against  the  national  troops  threatening  Rich- 
mond, Genfixal  Whiting's  division  was  sent  to 
join  him.  fin  this  division  was  the  celebrated 
Texas  bri^raQo  of  General  Hood.  These  men  had 
never  seen  Jackson,  and  knew  him  only  by  repu- 
tation. As  the  movement  was  of  the  highest  im- 
port once,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  as  secret  as 
possible.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  the 
men  to  refuse  to  give  information  of  any  kind  to 
civilians  on  the  route,  and  to  answer  all  questions 
with,  *'  I  don't  know." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  march,  Gtoeral  Jack- 


son saw  two  of  Hood's  men  leave  the  ranki  and 
start  for  a  cherry  tree  in  the  neighboring  field. 
Riding  up  to  them,  he  demanded,  sternly,  •— 

"  Where  are  you  going  P  "     . 

"  I  don't  know,"  repliod  one  of  the.men|  oooUy. 
not  knowing  to  whom  he  waf  i;|)eakuig. 

••  What  is  vour  name  P  " 

"  I  don  t  know." 

"  What  legiraent  do  yc  a  belong  to  P  ** 

"  I  don't  know." 

**  What  does  this  mean  P  "  of  ked  the  (leneral 
turning  to  the  other  man,  whr  stood  by  sUentlv. 

"Wny,  you  see,"  repl'cd  the  soldier,  "Old 
Stonewall  gave  orders  jetterday  that  we  are  not 
to  know  anything  unti.  after  the  next  fight,  and 
we  mean  to  obey  him."  » 

The  General  smiled —  be  rarely  laughed  —  %oA 
sent  the  men  back  to  their  regiment. 


AFTER  THE  FIGHT. 

Ohb  of  the  boys  lies  dead  |n  bis  tent. 

All  alone. 
Soldier,  go  in,  go  in. 
And  smooth  back  his  hair, 
And  close  the  dead  eyes, 
So  dreamily  blue, 
That  are  staring  straight  tbiougib 
The  night,  towards  the  skies. 

Where  his  soul  has  gone  1 

Ay,  and  we  made  a  deejierate  ohar|]^ 

Through  the  smoke^ 
And  the  terrible  roar,  for  the  giiLS 
That  had  growled  all  day 
'  From  the  rebel  right  — 
Rank  after  rank. 
On  our  wearied  flank, 
Had  gone  down  in  the  fights 

When  those  cannons  spoke. 

Scorchir.g  hot,  from  their  grinning  Jaw% 
With  a  8hout»  , 

Came  tLe  whirling  shot 
.  And  the  bursting  shell,       •  *       . 

And  the  air  grew  griy  .  ; 

With  the  drifting  smoke,     . 
That  quivered  and  broke 
And  heav^  and  fell. 

When  the  roar  burst  out* 

And  Death  rode  over  the  battle-field. 

Through  the  storm. 
Like  the  withenng  breath  of  a  curse ) 
And  his  voice  rang  out, 
With  a  shrill  report. 

When  the  nfles  flashed 
And  the  bayonet  g^hed 
The  quivering  heart,  < 

And  the  knife  struck  homo. 

Up  through  the  smoke  and  the  driving  sket^ 

And  the  strife. 
Ring  the  bugle-notes  sounding  a  ehargs  | 
And  tho  spurs  strike  deep. 
And  away  we  plunge, 

With  a  deafening  shout^ 
And  our  swords  are  out. 
For  the  ghastlf  lunge 

At  tbs  foemaa's  lifk 
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Still  are  the  giins  for  a  ipace,  aa  though 

Without  breath ; 
And  our  men  go  gallantly  down. 
With  unbroken  ranks, 
And  a  shout  for  the  •*  Stars." 
There's  a  swift,  bright  flash 
From  the  guns,  and  a  crash, 
Ajid  th9  red  earth  jara 

'Neath  the  thunder  of  death. 

And  many  a  brave  boy  fell  when  that  ilia 

Burst  out. 
iet  we  hurled  the  foe  hearily  back, 
In  the  fierce,  wild  fight, 
And  the  victory  was  won ; 
But  the  dead  lav  white 
•    In  tlie  ghastly  hght, 
Aa  tlie  sinking  sun 

Looked  in  on  the  rout. 

This  one  came  firom  the  fight  with  a  sail 

In  his  side ; 
And  he  sleeps  so  peacefully  now 
That  we'll  leave  him  to  rest 
By  our  camp  on  the  hill. 
Yet  never  will  come, 
To  the  loved  ones  at  Lome, 
Who  watch  for  him  still, 

The  Soldier  who  died. 


Thomas'  Great  Fioht.  —  The  fbll;wing 
l^raphio  description  of  the  contest  at  Chicka- 
mauga  was  written  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Cin- 
einnati  Gaisette,  on  Monday,  September  21,  1863, 
the  day  after  the  aecond  day's  operations. 

**  As  soon  as  the  sun  was  fuirlv  risen,  I  mounted 
my  horse,  intending  to  ride  to  the  extreme  left  of 
our  line,  and  thence  proceed  from  left  to  right,  so 
as  to  set  as  accurate  an  idea  of  it  oa  possible  be- 
fore the  real  work  of  the  day  should  commence. 
Hiding  about  a  mile,  I  saw  troops  coming  into 
the  road  fi*om  the  woods  to  the  east  of  it,  and  had 
I  not  perceived  through  my  glasa  that  they  were 
habited  in  blue,  should  have  judged  from  the  di- 
rection whence  they  came,  that  they  were  a  por- 
tion of  the  rebel  army.  Suddenly  I  taw  a  courier 
•hoot  out  frorn  the  crowd,  and  coming  towards  me 
hatieaa  and  with  frantic  speed. 

'*A8  he  came,  a  dozen  rifle  cracks  from  the 
woods  skirting  a  cornfleld  along  which  he  was 
riding,  informed  me  that  hostile  demonstrations 
of  some  kind  were  being  made  in  our  immediate 
vicinity.  I  halted  until  the  courier  came  up.  He 
delivered  his  despatches  to  another  horseman,  who 
tmmediatelv  started  with  them  towards  the  head- 
quarters ot  General  Thomas.  I  then  asked  the 
hatless  courier  what  troops  those  were  ahead. 
He  informed  me  they  were  two  brigades  (Colonel 
^litoheH's  and  Colonel  McCook's)  of  General 
Gordon's  corps,  who  had  been  skirmishing  the  day 
oefore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Itoid's  Bridge  and 
>fliinggold,  as  I  have  already  described.  They 
cad  oome  to  form  a  junction  with  the  main  army, 
r.td  halted,  and  were  waiting  for  orders. 

**  *  Are  you  goinfc  back  to  them  now  ? '  I  in- 
ifoired  of  the  courier. 

^  *  I  anil'  he  replied^  'hot  it  is  hauidoua  busi- 


ness ;  for  the  woods  just  on  the  other  aide  of  that 
cornfield  are  lined  with  rebel  sharpshootex^  who 
fire  at  any  one  passing  along  the  road ;  just  mm 
they  fired  ^uite  a  volley  at  me  as  I  came  through.' 

^  As  I  wished  to  reach  these  troops  of  Oenei  al 
Granger's  in  order  to  learn  from  them  what  tlicy 
hail  been  doing  the  day  before,  this  answer  was  a 
litt.e  discoursj^ing.  Nevertheless,  my  curicisily 
finally  prevailed  over  my  apprehensions,  and  my« 
sell*  and  the  courier  started  oack  upon  a  full  gallop. 
Of  course  he  «harp.ihooters  paid  us  their  re- 
spect i*  anc  iicre  than  one  bullet  whistled  uncom- 
fortably clcbe  tc  our  ears  while  we  were  runninff 
this  d^ngeroui  gnntlet.  But  fortunately  none  of 
them  hit  cither  of  us,  although  one  cut  the  hair 
from  my  hox  lie's  mane. 

'*  Scarcely  had  I  reached  oiur  troops  in  safety 
when  an  order  'rom  General  Xlosecrans,  which 
had  reached  Get  era!  Granger  by  another  route, 
directed  the  two  brigades  to  fidl  bock  at  once  to 
Rossville,  get  a  supply  of  rations  for  the  three 
days,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment's  notice.  As  the  close  proximity  of 
the  rebels  rendered  it  somewhat  difficult  just  tnen 
to  reach  General  Bird's  men,  who  were  nearest 
to  me  on  the  right,  I  '  fell  back '  with  General 
Granger's  troops,  and  remained  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rossville  until  the  sound  of  battle  in  the  direction 
whence  I  had  come  attmcted  my  attention.  A 
wild  gallop  back  to  the  left  immediately  ensue^l, 
I  was  accompanied  in  the  ride  by  a  member  wi 
the  Corps  or  Topographical  Engineers,  attacl«4d 
to  General  Rosecrans'  headcjuarters,  and  a  bitiibn 
who  had  accompanied  him  m  the  morning  o|^  an 
excursion  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
knowledge  of  the  surrounding  country. 

*'  All  three  of  us  agreed  that  it  was  a  hasardoua 
experiment  to  attempt  maki\tf  our  way  back  to 
the  army,  the  nearest  porti  n  of  which  was  distant 
half  a  dcxen  miles.  But  'he  citisen  wanted  to 
get  back,  the  engineer  said  he  ought  to  be  back, 
and  my  own  duties  in  that  direction  were  ab- 
solutely imperative.     So  ofif  we  started. 

"  Here  comes  a  single  soldier,  covered  with  dust 
and  sweat.    Let  us  question  him. 

"*  Where  do  you  belong?'  'To  the  regular 
brigade.' 

** ' Has  it  been  engaged  this  morning ? '  'I 
( nouid  think  it  hud.' 

*'*With  what  result?'  *It  waa  nearly  all  cut 
to  pieces.' 

** '  What  regiment  is  yours  ? '  '  The  Sixteenth 
United  States  infantry.' 

"  •  Did  it  suffer  much  P '  « Only  thirty  or  forty 
of  its  members  ore  left.' 

"  Here  is  a  man  with  an  arm  roughly  bandaged 
and  very  bloody.  The  biuod  has  dried  upon  it, 
and  hangs  to  it  in  great  black  clots.  *  Who  ore 
you  P  '  •  Private ,  of  the  Tiui-ty-eighth  In- 
diana.' '  What  news  have  youP'  'B(id  news 
enougli.'  '  Has  your  regiment  been  in  the 
fight  ?  '  '  If  it  has  not,  no  one  has.'  <  With 
what  result?'  'One  tliird  of  its  number  are 
killed  and  wounded.'  *  Were  you  whipped  P ' 
*  Our  brigade  was  left  unsupported,  overpowered 
by  num^zs,  and  compelled  for  a  time  to  give 
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way/  'Is  Colonel  Scribner  safe?'  < So  far  as 
I  kcow,  he  is/ 

"  Another  with  a  ghostly  wound  in  the  head  has 
upon  his  jacket  the  red  strii)es  which  show  him 
to  be  an  artiUeryman.  ^Wnose  battery  do  you 
belong  to  P  '  <  Ounither's.'  '  Why,  that  is  the 
regul^  battery  belonging  to  General  King's  bri- 
gade;* what  has  it  b^n  doing?'  'It  has  been 
taken  by  the  enemy.'  'Can  it  be  possible?' 
'  It  is,  but  I  have  heard  since  Uiat  it  was  reta- 
ken.' '  How  came  it- lost? '  '  The  infantry  sup- 
ports gave  way,  and  the  horses  being  nearly  all 
killed,  of  course,  the  guns  were  captured.' 

*'  The  stream  grew  stronger  anu  stronger.  Strag- 
glers were  run  over  by  wagons  dasning  back 
towards  the  rear.  Ambulances,  filled  with  wound- 
ed, came  in  long  procession  from  towards  whore 
tlio  battle  was  ra|;;ing.  Men  with  wounds  of 
every  imaginable  description,  not  affecting  their 
locomotion,  came  staggering  by  on  foot,  and 
.  scores  even  of  those  who  had  been  shot  in  their 
lower  limbs,  hobbled  slowly  on  through  blinding 
masses  of  dust,  which  at  tmies  conceded  every- 
thing from  view. 

"ll)e  bri^de  commanded  by  Colonel  B.  F. 
Scrilmcr,  Thirty-eighth  Indiana,  one  of  the  very 
first  in  the  army,  was  left  particularly  exposed,  as 
its  right  flank  had  been  somewhat  too  far  ad- 
vanced where  it  had  taken  position  in  the  morn- 
ing. Almost  before  its  pickets  were  driven  in, 
it  found  itself  literally  surrounded  by  thrice  its 
numbers,  who  came  on  with  their  infernal  yells, 
|K>uring  volley  after  volley  of  deadly  bullets  into 
the  very  bosom  of  this  gallant  brigade.  For  a 
moment  it  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  that 
moment  sufficed  to  place  the  rebels  upon  its 
front,  flanks,  and  rear.  But  it  was  not  aestined 
to  surrender.  The  Second,  Thirtv-tliird,  andNine- 
U'-fourth  Ohio,  the  Tliirty-eigfith  Indiana,  the 
Tenth  Wisconsin,  and  Loomis'  battery  are  com- 
posed of  the  best  material  in  their  re^tiective  States, 
and  their  commander,  Scribner,  hau  succeeded  in 
infusing  into  them' his  own  magnanimous  and 
gallant  spirit  Gathering  together  their  broken 
ranks  i^iuer  the  infernal  fire  which  every  instant 
mowed  them  down,  and  following  their  heroic 
leader,  they  charged  the  dense  lemons  surround- 
ing them,  and  like  a  whirlwind  m  a  forest,  tore 
their  way  through. 

"But,  alas  I  the  guns  of  the  immortal  First 
Michigan  battery  were  left  behind  -*  those  black, 
stem-looking  ^ rifle  cannon,  each  one  of  which  I 
had  come  to  regard  with  a  feeling  of  almost  rev- 
erential awe,  because  upon  a  dozen  battle-fields  I 
had  seen  them  flinging  destruction  into  the  ranks 
of  traitors,  and  never  knew  them  once  turned 
against  a  legion  of  my  country's  enemies  which 
they  did  not  scatter  like  leaves  before  the  blast 
Even  in  the  opinion  of  the  rebels  themselves, 
Locmis  had  made  these  guns  invincible.  They 
wei^  commanded  now  by  a  young  man  who,  jios- 
lesiiing  naturally  the  noblest  oudities,  had  tlior- 
oughly  learned  the  lessons  or  his  teachei*,  and 
[  remised  to  prove  a  most  worthy  successor,  even 
lo  l/oomis  himself —  Lieutenant  Van  Felt  Van 
Pelt  loved  his  pieces  with  the  same  unselfish 


devotion  which  he  manifested  for  his  life.  In  the 
desperate  conflict  which  broke  aiound  Scribner^s 
brigade,  he  managed  the  battery  with  much  dex- 
terity and  coolnesfl,  and  for  some  moments  rocked 
the  very  trees  over  the  heads  cf  the  rebels  by  the 
f  ery  bmts  from  bis  g*ms.  .  But  his  horses  were 
ihot  dowr.;  Many  oi  his  sidllerists  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  iniintnr  rupnorting  him  had 
beencompelltd  to  turn  f»nd  c  /t  tneirway  through 
the  enemy,  and  a  herds  of  traitors  ruslied  to  the 
muzzles  of  the  nr>  harmless  pieces.  Van  Pelt, 
almost  alone,  staUoned  himscf  in  front  of  them, 
and  drew  hii  sword.  '  Scoundrels,'  said  he, '  dare 
not  touch  these  guns  I'  The  miserable  barba- 
rians, unable  to  appreciate  true  heroism,  brutally 
murdered  him  wnere  he  stood.  The  lustory  of 
the  war  fuminhes  not  an  incident  more  touching, 
more  sublime,  than  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Van 
Pelt 

"  All  the  guns  of  the  battery,  save  one^  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands. 

"  Along  the  entire  line  of  the  left  and  centre 
there  were  similar  instances  of  hermsm,  only  two 
or  three  of  which  I  have  time  to  mention. 

"  At  one  time  the  guns  of  the  Fourth  Indiana 
battery  (Captain  Bush)  were  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  but  were  retaken  subsequently,  by  a 
simultaneous  charge  of  the  infantiy  and  aitiUenr- 
men.  This  battery  is  attached  to  Gfeneral  Stark- 
weather's  brigade. 

"  During  the  fierce  assault  upon  the  Fh'st  dU 
vision,  the  Second  Ohio,  being  in  confusion,  was 
rallied  by  General  Baird  in  person,  and  led  htjck 
to  a  most  effective  charge. 

"  Major-Oeneral  J.  J.  Reynolds,  who  eombinos 
the  chivaLrous  courage  of  an  olden  knight  with 
the  cool,  calm  ability  of  a  Turenne,  had  time,  not 
only  to  keep  his  own  division  in  effective  orderi 
but  to  give  his  generous  assistance  to  the  forces 
around  nim.  A  tremendous  onslaught  of  the 
enemy  broke  General  Palmer's  lines,  and  scat- 
tered several  of  his  regiments  in  wild  dismar 
towards  the  rear.  Amongst  these  was  the  Sixtn 
Ohio,  which,  in  charge  of  the  fine-spirited  Ander- 
son, had,  up  to  that  moment,  nobly  maintained 
its  ground.  General  Reynolds,  jperceiving  the 
danger,  quick  as  lightning  threw  himself  amongst 
the  brave  but  broken  Guthries.  « 

" '  Boys,'  he  shouted,  '  are  you  the  soldiers  of 
the  Sixth  Ohio  who  fought  with  me  at  Cheat 
Mountain  ?  You  never  turned  ]^our  bicks  upon 
traitors  in  Virginia ;  will  you  do  it  here  ? ' 

"'No,  no,'  they  screamed  almost  frantically | 
'  lead  us  liack,  lead  us  back  1 ' 

**  From  every  quarter  came  rushing  up  the  scat* 
tared  fragments  of  the  regiment ;  with  magio 
swiftnefm  they  re-formed  the  ranks  i  with  General 
Reynolds  at  their  head,  they  charged  the  insolent 
enemy,  an(f^  after  a  moment's  struggle,  every 
rebel  in  front  of  them,  not  killed  or  woundecl, 
was  in  confused  retreat 

"  The  rebels  had  been  manoeuvring  all  day  on 
Friday  about  the  position  at  Gordon's  Btill,  and 
seeing  its  great  strength,  had  menaced  our  left 
flank,  doubtless  with  the  express  purpose  of  c  )m- 
pelling  General  Rosecrans  to  abandon  it  As  tho 
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U(l  mint  \f  proUeUd  at  all  bai ards,  their  plan 
parllalty  luooaadad.  and  tha  immonie  trttn«fur  of 
'iliomtiH  from  right  to  laft  on  Friday  night,  lo  fur 
fiuil4)d  tlif  ir  dailgni.  Hut  It  rendered  our  own  left 
•0  ntrong  tijat  it  Wnme  impoisihle  for  the  rcholi 
In  turn  iti  ni  tliay  liad  all  along  hoped  and  intended 
In  dn.  The  attempt,  on  our  part,  to  hold  Oor- 
drfn'«  Mill  ufler  thla  transfer,  perha])s,  ocoaiioncd 
too  groat  a  longtlionlng  of  our  lines,  and  oonso- 
quenllv  too  llttlo  solidity.  True,  it  seemed  every 
way  aua|)t«d  to  prevent  the  e^iomy  f^'om  flanking 
us  upon  the  right  i  hut  the  u\m\)\o  withdrawal  of 
our  right  wln*g  to  Misulon  llidge,  allnwing  it  to 
rest  there,  would  have  iVilly  secured  that  flank, 
ennhled  us  in  hid  denance  to  the  rehels  in  that 
direction,  greatly  contracted  our  fVont,  and  re- 
leased, fur  immediate  service  on  Saturday,  the 
aplendid  divisions  of  Nogley  and  Wood.  The 
entire  disUuioo  over  which  the  Hue  extended  was 
little  short  of  three  and  a  half  miles. 

**  It  Wtts*lNitween  ten  and  eleven  when  Croton's 
brigade,  of  Hrannan*s  division,  going  down  to  ford 
the  eit>ttK,  Just  oppoaito  their  position,  encountered 
the  enemy,  who  was  advancing  in  force,  and,  after 
a  gulltuU  omnbat,  was  driven  back.  Iteiinforce- 
menu  InnneiUutelv  coming  up  fVom  the  remainder 
of  llrannanV  dlvialon.  tlio  rebels  were,  in  turn, 
driven  pelUmell  towards  tlte  foixl.  Another  fierce 
ehargo,  by  a  largely  inorentoil  force  of  the  enemy, 
puslie^l  Imok  the  whole  of  lUannan*s  division,  In- 
volving (leneral  llaird,  who  at  onM  became 
lle^^^lv  engaged.  The  regulars,  outlhinkoil,  after 
the  wUhdrawal  of  Itimnnan's  men,  fought  like 
tigi M,  but  r^dlrd  Imok  and  over  8cribner*s  brt- 
H^de  \\\vi  right  of  which,  being  rathvr  too  far 
tdyanouil,  was  crumpled  up,  and  the  lu^igade  liter- 
ally sunxmndetl),  until*  by  un|mraUoled  gallantry, 
U  out  its  way  tliroitglu  The  stortn,  roUing  ftxun 
Mt  In  tight*  nil  i\ext  u)Km  Johnston,  and  almost 
aimultAueoualy  upon  Ue^nioldt,  who  both  (bucht 
with  d«Ni|)crata  valor,  wavering  at  limoa,  bat 
lAatn  r<^guinii\g  th«ir  Annceaa*— giving  badi  a 
tilths  but  again  advancing»--"^i^til  the  uiMpa  of 
Kfimnau  aim  liaird,  raUietl  by  tbeir  able  Wi^erst 
and  by  the  p«MoiMd  axetrlkma  of  Thoiaaa  him- 
•elf«  wh\¥ie  €>Minm^  waa  aa  ooi»|)kthMia  aa  hia 
emUiMNfta,  (time  up  oivm  mom  lo  Um  wxMrk. 

**  Thf^n  Iha  oi^er  waa  kaiMil  ^  ibe  eutire  Kim 
Ic^  advaiM<et  aiMl  nollUiut  in  hislory  axcecds  in 
«wnd«ur  UW  «liaifa  or  Ibal  |«ow«rftil  €«Mr|». 
TA^4yMireH>i  m«%  IKwi  Yirgtuia  w«rt  dirvctly  o^ 
|W¥wa  lo  lK#  U\H>|Mk  «^  THoiMa  i  and  atlhiongh 
iWv  (^H^thl  wilK  aInUMMm  «Wlaraaiaation«  U^ey 
ei^^  n\4  ^w  an  inamnl  dMck  iW  alow  awl  state- 
ly nMMvli  %>f  \mr  WillaKona»  In  ^min  Uier  rallied 
nn4  nMNUl¥Kl  t  in  ^nsin  iWy  IIw«m4  donliW  lines^ 
wIMt  ^iuhl  «inMillnne%M»«^l  iin.tnin  ^ity  wKmM 
iMr  <iuMKma  into  a  acvww  «f  new  y«itwaia> 
WmiMa  WK^Mhl  iwslWeEily  «sk  MuMi  m  onr  ai^ 
lit^wrW^M  iniWwK>nin|twetti«<n|«inr^  ^etwn 
ftfK>N>  w^wi>»  Uk#n  ft>Min  iW  Mwsay.  Tta 
i^mMI  alnN^^  iImki»  i|ii«rtm  of  a 
LiN^^itMtt  w«s  llmiOeMd  witk  Mtaal 
ll»SLwjU<i a nm  lsn»ag  awwui  IVmma  wIaIl 

"^  iHiil^  ««r  WH  wnn  • 


legions,  threw  them,  with  great  impetuosity,  upon 
Pulmcr  and  Van  Cbve,  in  order  to  eficct  a  diver- 
sion in  favor  of  Longstreet.  An  obstinate  con- 
test ensued,  but  the  overpowering  numbers  of  the 
enemy  s])eedily  broke  to  nieces  large  portions  of 
our  two  divisions,  esiiecially  Van  Clevo  s.  In  iuet, 
the  rout  of  this  part  of  our  line  was  becoming  u 
complete  as  tliat  of  ^he  enemy's  right,  when  Davis, 
who  had  been  ma^'C  ling  up  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  intersect  with  V  an  Cleve's  left,  arrived  upon 
the  ground,  went  in  most  gallantly,  and,  for  a 
time,  restore  1  in  thit  locality  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  But  tl^e  eneny,  knowing  that  all  de])ended 
upon  his  efieoting  a  diveirsion  in  favor  of  the  de- 
feated ^ng&treet,  massed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
availalle  force,  hurled  it  upon  Von  Clcve,  and 
Davis  drove  the  former  to  the  left  and  the  latter 
to  the  right,  and  entered  boldly  the  opening  thus 
made.  It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  Thomas' 
trooi>s,  whose  attention  had  been  called  to  the  ex- 
treme danger  oof  our  centre,  began  to  return. 
Reynolds  mimediately  sent  the  heroic  Wilder  to 
the  assistance  of  Davis,  and  the  celebrated  bri- 
gade of  mounted  infantry  at  first  scattered  the 
enemy  in  terror  before  them.  But  the  persever- 
ing rebels  ralljiug  again,  and  charging  in  fresh 
numbers,  oven  Wilder  began  to  fall  slowly  back. 
Qcncral  Sheridan,  who  had  been  following  after 
Davis,  now  came  up,  and  led  Colonel  Bradley's 
brif^de  into  the  fight  It  held  its  own  nobly, 
until  the  rebels,  in  liu^  force,  getting  possession 
of  a  piece  of  timber  near  its  flank,  opened  upon 
it  an  enfilading  fii'e,  which  compelled  it  to  give 
way. 

**  But  now  new  actors  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Wood  and  Negley,  who  had  gaUonUv  repelled  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy  at  Owen's  Ford  (assaults 
intended  as  a  feint  to  conceal  the  design  of  the 
rebels  against  our  left),  came  up  to  the  rescue. 
Their  troops  went  to  work  with  a  wilL  llie  prog- 
ress of  tlio  enemy  against  Davis,  Van  Cteve,  and 
Sheridan  was  S))eedily  checked.  Keynolda^  ra- 
luruing  fh)m  Uw  pursuit  of  Longatreett  a^witfed 
in  rall)'ing  the  broken  battalions  of  Palmer. 
ThottsaiHla  of  our  scattered  troops  reorgmaiied 
ahnosi  of  their  own  accord.  Bairo,  Brannan«  and 
Johnston  resumed  their  places.  A  consuming  fire 
swept  all  along  our  front.  The  n^ieb  retired  ey- 
erywhar^  before  it ;  and  before  sunset  oar  line  waa 
again  in  battle  array  upon  almost  preciaaly  the 
ground  held  that  morning. 

^  The  niom»w  eame.  No  aonnd  of  cm^fing 
asttskctrr,  or  roaring  cannon,  or  borsting  sheil  dis- 
Inrhed  tbe  nesDefulbess  of  that  Sabbath  morning. 
Tlie&iblttUi!  Yea,  it  was  the  blessed  day  of  rase 
— rest  given  in  aaercy  by  kind  Ilearenloni^grat*- 
M  asaiv  Wil  the  battle  be  icoewed  IahUj? 
If  aia»  it  will  be  by  the  ndion  of  the  cscBy,  for 
CktMfal  HoANrans'does  not  vilingly  ^gha  on  tha 
Sjhbalk  The  firrt  konr  after  aamiba  pns^d. 
« $«EraST«'  sodd  o«r  ofcan  and  aoltfienife  *  win  w2 
he  no  %hl,  Ibr  if  the  cocmt  Ind  aaSeaded  to 
ttck  wa.  W  w>ottU.  IbBowin^  ■ 
fcHen  n|ttn  ns  ai  dsyhreak/ 

*^  Tw)  konrs  nmne  kbd  gain  Vr,  M  4 
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parts  of  our  lines.  Finally,  at  about  ten  o'dock 
there  were  several  fierce  yolleyst  and  the  loud 
booming  of  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  artillery  an- 
nouncing that  the  enemy  had  again,  as  on  the  day 
before,  assaulted  our  left. 
"And  now  tliat  the  battle  has  begun,  let  us 

*  glance  one  moment  at  the  contending  forces.  On 
one  side  is  our  old  army  which  fought  at  Stone 
lUver,  recnforccd  by  two  divisions  (Brannan's 
and  Reynolds'  corps,)  (md  Starkweather's  brigade 
of  Boird's  division.  But  counterbalancing  these 
to  some  extent,  Post*B  brigade  of  Davis'  (uvision, 
and  Wagner's  of  Wood's,  were  both  absent  We 
might  or  might  not  also  rely  for  assistance  upon 
Steodman's  division  of  General  Granger's*  corps. 

"  Opposed  to  these  was  the  old  army  of  the 
Tennessee,  which  Bragg  had  so  long  commanded, 
Longstreet's  formidable  corps  from  Virginia,  one 
holf  of  Johnston's  army  from  Mississippi,  B«)ck- 
ner's  division  from  East  Tennessee,  Dabney  Mau- 
ry's division  from  Mobile,  Brigadier-General  Lee's 
command  from  Atlanta,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
-  thousand  fresh  troops  in  the  service  of  the  State 
of  Georgia — in  all,  amounting  to  at  least  seventy- 
five  thousand  men.  The  Union  army  confronting 
them  was  certainly  not  more  than  fifty-five  thou- 
sand strong. 

"  The  fight  upon  the  extreme  left  commenced 
by  a  desperate  assault  of  tiie  enemy  upon  General 
John  B  -catty's  brigade  of  Ncgley's  division.  The 
brigade,  as  well  as  its  famous  leader,  stood  their 
ffround  nobly,  but  being  somewhat  isolated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  line,  finally  retired. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  other  brigades  of 
Negley's  division  were  posted  much  farther  to 
the  right.  A  desire  to  reunite  the  two  portions 
of  his  comman<l  uiduoed  General  llosccrans  to 
send  General  Wood  to  take  General  Negley's 
place  m  line  until  the  latter  should  efiect  the  re- 
union of  his  brigades.  Wood  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  execute  the  order,  filling  up  the  gap 
as  Negley  retired.  The  rebels,  understanding  the 
movement  of  Nesley's  to  be  a  retreat,  immediately 
advanced  their  skirmishers,  not  only  here,  but  all 
along  the  left,  and  the  fighting  at  once  became 
terrific,  as  I  have  described.  Ihe  rebels,  howev- 
er, soon  ceased  to  attack  General  Wood's  front, 
and  for  a  time  appeared  to  devote  their  entire 
attention  to  General  Thomas.  I  went  down  to 
the  extreme  left  of  General  Wood's  position 
about  this  time,  and  looking  thence  into  some 
cornfields,  could  see  the  desperate  efibrts  of  the 
enemy  to  break  the  lines  or  Brannan  and  Rey- 
nolds. The  soldiers  of  these  two  noble  divisions 
were  lying  behind  rude  breastworks  of  logs  and 
rails  constructed  the  night  before.  Their  artillery 
in  the  rear  lured  over  tlieir  heads,  and  it  really 
seemed  as  if  that  long  line  of  defence  wos  some 
immense  serpent,  instinct  with  hideous  hfe,  and 
breatliing  continually  from  his  huge,  rough  sides 
volumes  of  smoke  and  flame.  Colonel  Yander- 
(eer,  Thirty-fifth   Ohio,  of  Brannan's  division, 

•  was  fighting  here  with  a  brigade  second  to  but 
few  in  the  service.  The  Colonel  himself  is  a  true 
hero,  and  the  command  and  the  commander  are 
worthy  oi  eadi  other.    Here  also  waa  the  brave 


And  able  Turchm,  with  a  brigade  composed  ptin- 
cipally  of  Ohio  troops,  who  won  for  the!x>selvpt 
and  the  State  that  sent  them  forth  inunortal 
honor  during  the  conflicts  of  that  day. 

"  Again  and  aijain  the  rebel  lines,  adyanein| 
torn  the  cover  of  the  wood*  into  the  open  corn* 
fields,  charged  with  impetu.>as  fury  and  terrilie 
veils  towards  oe  breastworks  of  logs  and  rails  $ 
but  eacL  time  the  fiery  blaUi  from  our  batteries 
and  battalions  swept  dver  and  around  them,  and 
their  ranks  were  crumbled  and  swept  away  as  a 
bank  of  loose  day  washed  by  a  rusldng  flood. 
But  as  fast  as  one  u.:e  fell  off  another  appeared, 
rushir.g  stenaj  on  over  the  dead  and  oleeding 
bodies  of  theur  fa"  en  comrades.  Longstreet^ 
corps  was  seeking  tc  regain  its  lost  laurels  of  yes- 
terday. D.  H.  HiU,  at  the  head  of  Hardee's  old 
corps,  was  lending  them  the  assistance  of  a  di- 
vision, and  Buckner's  troops  were  throwing  their 
weight  into  the  sode.  Thomas  fought  only  with 
his  fcrces  of  Saturday  weakened  by  Saturday's 
heavy  losses.  It  was  an  unequal  contest,  ana  a 
pang  of  agony  shot  through  my  heart  as  I  saw 
OUT  exhausted  vetemrs  begin  to  waver.  To  wayer 
in  the  face  of  the  chai'ging,  shouting,  thundering 
host  which  confronted  them,  was  to  lose  all ;  and 
the  next  moment  wave  after  waye  of  the  rebel 
sea  came  surging  down  towards  the  breastworks, 
dashing  madly  o^inst  and  over  tlie  bairieri  oud 
greedily  swallowing  up  its  defenders,  with  all 
ueir  mat6riel.  Never  was  resistance  more  atnb- 
boru  and  determined,  but  never  waa  attack  proa* 
ecu  ted  with  more  deviHsh  pertinacity. 

"  Meantime,  as  General  Keynolds  was  so  scrrly 
pressed.  General  Wood  was  ordered  to  march  in- 
stantly by  the  left  flank,  pass  Bnuman,  and  go  to 
his  relief.  Davis  and  Sheridan  were  to  shift  over 
to  the  left,  and  thus  close  up  the  line.  As  the 
occasion  was  urgent,  General  Wood  drew  in  his 
skirmishers  with  considerable  haste,  and  the  reb- 
els, for  the  secon  1  time  mistaking  a  withdrawal 
for  a  flight,  pressed  forwari  like  a  torrent,  and 
poured  into  the  ranks  of  General  Wood  a  storm 
of  musket  balls,  canister,  and  gtupe.  Moving 
upon  the  double-^ck,  the  men  endeavored  for 
a  time  to  keep  their  files  in  order,  but  as  that  pit- 
iless s^orm  of  lead  and  iron  continued  to  be 
hurled  against  them,  the  remm^nts  be^an  to 
spread  out  like  a  fan,  wider  and  wider,  untd  final- 
ly they  were  torn  to  flinters.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  brigade  commanded  by 
Colonel  BuelL  The  undaunted  Wood,  with  Har* 
ker's  brigade,  comparatively  intact,  passed  on  to 
his  destination* 

"  Here  was  the  great  turning-point  in  the  bat« 
tie.    Here,  indeed,  the  battle  was  lost        * 

**  Davis,  coming  up  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  Wood's  withdrawal,  was  caught  upon 
the  left  flank  by  the  fiery  rebel  torrent  now  pouring 
through  the  opening  and  pushed  off  towards  thi 
right  m  utter  disorder,  like  a  door  which  isfwiut| 
back  upon  its  hinges,  and  shattered  by  the  sanis 
blow.  Van  Cleve  and  what  remoined  of  Pdmex 
were  struck  upon  the  other  side,  an^  shivered  as 
a  sapling  by  a  thundeibclt  Even  the  personal 
exertions  of  Rosecrans  himself  whe,  with  drawn 
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■word,  and  at  the  head  of  hU  devoted  BtafT,  en- 
deavored to  check  the  rout,  were  inefifectual. 

"  After  that  fatal  break  our  line  of  battle  was 
not  agam  re-formed  during  the  day. 

**  It  was  about  half  past  twelve,  when,  hearing 
i  heavy  cannonade  open  upon  the  right,  I  galloped 
over  in  that  direction  to  see  what  it  might  mean. 
A.  loD^tudinal  gap  in  Mission  Rid^  admits  the 
Rossville  road  into  Chattanooga  valley,  and  skirts 
along  a  large  cornfield  at  the  mouth  of  the  gap. 
Looking  across  the  cornfield  from  the  sap,  you  see 
thick  woods  upon  the  other  side.  Ihe  cornfield 
itself  is  a  sort  of  '  cove '  in  the  ridge  i  and  here 
were  numbers  of  all  sorts  of  army  vehicles  min- 
gled with  the  debris  of  dismantled  and  discom- 
fited batteries.  Fragments  of  Davis'  flying  squad- 
rons had  also  lodged  in  this  field. 

**  WhUo  I  stood  gazing  upon  this  scene  from 
the  summit  of  tlie  ridge,  some  rebel  skirmishers 
Appeared  in  the  skirts  of  the  woods  ojjposite  the 
gap  I  have  mentioned,  and  flung  perhaps  a  dozen 
musket  balls  into  the  field.  Instantly  men,  ani- 
mals, vehicles,  became  a  mass  of  struggling,  curs- 
ing,'shouting,  frightened  life.  Everything  and 
everybody  a])peared  to  dash  headlong  for  <the  nar- 
row gap,  and  men,  horses,  mules,  ambulances, 
^S^RQg®  wagons,  ammunition  wagons,  artillery 
carnages,  and  caissons  were  rolled  and  tumbled 
together  in  a  confused,  inextricable,  and  finally 
motionless  mass,  completely  blocking  up  the 
mouth  of  the  gaps.  Nearly  all  this  booty  sub- 
sequently fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Sick- 
ened and  disgusted  by  the  spectacle,  I  turned 
iiray  to  watch  the  operations  of  General  Thom- 
as- corps,  upon  which  alone  depended  the  safety 
of  the  army. 

"  General  Thomas  had  withdrawn  his  men  al- 
most entirely  from  the  valley,  and  taken  U])  a  po- 
sition on  the  side  of  Mission  Ilidge.  His  left  still 
rested  upon  the  Lafayette  road,  and  his  right  upon 
the  ridge  near  the  gap  I  have  already  spoken  of. 
Here  were  collected  the  shattered  remains  of. 
the  powerful  corps  which  had  so  long  breasted 
the  nerce  assaulls  of  the  enemy  in  the  forenoon. 

"  Not  lon^  was  the  new  line  of  battle  permitted 
to  remain  idle.  Cannon  bellowed  against  it; 
missiles  of  every  kind  were  hurled  against  it| 
shells  burst  above  it;  rifle  balls  went  tearing 
through  it ;  but  still  it  remained  firm. 

**  It  was  certain,  however,  as  tiiitli  itself,  that 
unless  assistance  should  reach  it  from  some  quar- 
ter, and  that  right  speedilv,  it  must  at  length 
succumb,  for  the  rebel  leaders,  emboldened  by 
the  rout  of  McCook  and  Crittenden,  were  gather- 
ing their  hosts  to  hurl  them  in  a  last  mignty  ef- 
fort against  the  feeble  band  that  confronted  them. 
Whence  should  that  succor  come  ? 

"  Suddenlv  a  vast  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  to 
rise  above  tne  trees  away  to  the  left,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  long  lines  of  men  emerged 
from  the  woods,  crossed  the  Lafavette  road,  and 
began  advancing  to^rards  us  over  the  fields.  Their 
liisoipline  seemed  very  perfect,  and  it  was  an  im- 
pc^ng  nageant  when,  as  they  came,  their  banners 
lliittarea  above  their  heads,  and  Uieir  glittering 
arma  flashed  back  the  sunlight  through  the  thick 
obudiofdiiit« 


*'  Captain  Johnson,  of  General  Ncgley's  stafl^ 
who,  on  being  severed  from  his  own  diviaioxi,  had 
immediately  reported  to  General  Thomas  for 
duty,  had  alreaav,  at  great  personal  ri&k,  ascer- 
tained that  the  advancing  battalions  ware  infan- 
ti7 ;  and  now  Ihe  question  arose,  was  it  our  own 
or  the  enemy's.  Uope  and  fear  al  .ernatdy  agi- 
tated our  bosoms,  jntil  it  list,  looking  through 
our  glasses,  we  coiid  cL  arly  distinguish  the  red 
and  olue,  with  the  white  crcsient  I  It  was  the 
battle  fiag  of  General  Granger,  and  the  troops  we 
saw  were  two  brigades,  Mitchell's  and  WhitaLer'Si 
of  Steadman's  strong  division. 

**  As  soon  as  General  Granger  had  reported  to 
General  Thomas  for  duty,  he  was  sent  by  the 
latter  to  bring  over  an  ammunition  train  from 
the  Rossville  road.  The  train  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  mar^h  in  search  of 
it  brought  Steadman  at  once  into  contact  with  the 
rcbeb,  and  a  desperate  conflict  immediately  en- 
sued. It  was  now  that  the  brilliant  courage  of 
Colonel  John  G.  Mitchell,  commanding  one 
of  General  Steadman's  brigades,  became  con- 
spicuous. Now  General  Whitaker  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  baptizing  in  glory  the  star  recently  placed 
upon  his  shoulder  i  and  now  the  troops  of  the 
reserve  corps,  comparatively  unused  to  battle, 
had  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  mettle. 
Nobly  did  all  pass  through  the  ordeal ;  and  «V 
though  once  thrown  into  confusion  by  tlie  c<«Vf 
centrated  fire  from  a  score  of  rebel  regimei  t< 
and  half  as  many  batteries,  they  rallita  und^i 
tliefirti  and  drove  the  enemy  from  a  hill  almost 
as  formidable  as  that  which  formed  the  key  of 
General  Tliomas'  position.  The  rebels  made 
one  desperate  endeavor  to  retake  this  position, 
but  were  bloodily  repulsed ;  and  almost  for  the 
first  time  since  tne  fight  began  there  was  a  lull  in 
tlio  fearful  storm. 

"An  hour  passed  by,  and  it  became  evident 
that  Bragg  would  not  be  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
annihilate  our  gallant  aimy  without  another 
eftbrt  Polk's  corps,  assbted  by  the  Georgia 
State  troops,  by  Dabney  Maury's  division,  and  by 
vaiious  detached  fragments  of  the  rebel  army, 
were  to  try  their  hands  upon  the  heroic  band,  who, 
as  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  army,  still  held  the 
hilL  Our  feeble  ranks  were  gathered  up.  The 
thinned  battalions  were  brought  closer  together. 
The  dozen  pieces  of  artillery  wera  planted  to 
sweep  all  apiiroachos  to  the  hill ;  and  each  man, 
looking  at  liis  neighbor,  vowed,  some  mentally 
and  others  audibly,  to  die  right  there,  if  it  were 
necessary,  for  their  countiy,  for  fr'eedom,  and  for 
mankind! 

"All  olong  the  woods  skirting  the  cleared 
fields  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the  hill,  in  the 
hollows  and  ravines  to  the  right,  and  nw  ay  to  the 
left,  nipon  and  beyond  the  Lafayette  rcMul,  the 
rebel  legions  were  seen  gathering  for  the  onset 

"  Just  before  the  storm  broke,  the  bravo  and 
high-souled  Garfield  was  perceired  making  his 
way  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Thomas.  He 
haa  come  to  be  present  at  the  final  contest ;  and 
in  order  to  do  so  had  riddun  all  the  way  firom 
Chattanooga,  passing  tJirough  a  fiery  oide«u  upoo 
the  roaL    His  hcrse  was  shot  unaer  him.  and 
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Ms  orderly  was  killed  by  his  side. '  Still  he  had 
come  through,  he  scarcely  knew  how ;  and  here 
he  was,  to  inspire  fresh  courage  into  the  hearts  of 
the  brave  sokliers  who  were  holding  the  enemy 
At  bay,  to  bring  them  words  of  greeting  from 
Oeneral  Rosecrans,  and  to  inform  tnem  that  the 
latter  was  reorganizing  the  scattered  .troops,  and 
as  fast  as  possible  woiud  hurry  Uiem  forward  to 
their  relief. 

'  '*The  fight  around  the  hill  now  raged  with 
terror  inexperienced  before,  even  unon  tnis  terri- 
ble day.  Our  soldiers  were  formecl  in  two  lines, 
and  as  each  marched  up  to  the  crest  and  fired  a 
deadly  volley  at  the  advancing  foe,  it  fell  back  a 
little  wajr»  the  men  lay  down  upon  the  ground  to 
load  their  giins,  and  the  second  line  advanced  to 
take  their  place.  These,  too,  in  their  turn, 
retired;  and  thus  the  line  kept  marching  back 
and  forth,  and  delivering  their  withering  volleys 
till  the  verv  brain  grew  dizsy  as  it  watched  them. 
And  all  the  time  not  a  man  wavered.  Every 
motion  was  executed  with  as  much  precision  as 
though  the  troops  were  on  a  holiday  parade,  not- 
withstanding the  flower  of  the  rebel  army  was 
swarming  around  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  a  score 
of  cannon  was  thundering  from  three  sides  upon 
it  Every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  scale  it  was 
repulsed;  and  tiie  gallant  Harker  looked  with 
pnde  upon  his  lines,  standing  or  lying  just  where 
they  were  when  the  fight  began. 

"  But  our  troops  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  defensive.  Oeneral  Turchin,  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade,  charged  into  the  rebel  lines,  and  cut 
his  way  out  again,  bringing  with  him'three  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Other  portions  of  this  brave 
band  toUowed  Turchin's  example,  until  the  legions 
of  the  enemy  were  fairly  oriven  back  to  the 
ground  they  occupied  previous  to  commencing 
the  last  fight.  l*hus  did  twelve  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  animated  bv  heroic  impulses  aud  in- 
spired by  worthy  leaaers,  save  from  destruction 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland.  Let  the  nation 
honor  them  as  they  deserve ! 

"  At  night  Oeneral  Thomas  fell  back  to  Iloss- 
vUle,  four  miles  from  Chattanooga,  around  and 
m  which  city  the  army  lies  to-hight 

"  Our  losses  have  been  most  severe,  and  can 
scarcely  fall  short  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
killed,  and  eight  thousand  wounded.  Colonel 
Bamett  tells  me  that  our  loss  in  artillery  WiU  not 
fell  short  of  fifly  pieces.  Our  deficiency  in  trans- 
portation and  baggage  cannot  now  be  estimated.** 


THE  BRIEB-WOOD  PIPE. 

BT  OHAKLBS  DAWSOH  S1CAXI.T. 

Ha  1  Bully  for  me,  again,  when  my  turn  for  picket 
is  over; 

And  now  for  a  smoke,  as  I  lie,  with  the  moonlight, 
out  in  the  clover. 

My  pipe,  it's  only  a  knot  from  the  root  of  the  brier- 
wood  tree ; 

But  it  turns  my  heart  to  the  northward--  Harry 
gave  it  to  me.  *      , 


And  Fm  but  a  rough,  at  best —bred  up  to  the  row 

and  the  .*iot ; 
But  a  softness  comes  over  vt.y  heart  when  all  trs 

asleep  and  quiet. 
For  many  a  time  in  the  niglt  strange  things  sppcii 

to  my  eye, 
As  the  breath  from  my  bti*  r-.irxd  pipe  mils  np  be- 
tween me  ani  the  ticy. 
Last  night  a  beautiful  spirit  tiose  with  tie  wisping 

smoke; 
0, 1  shook,  but  my  heart  frit  go<  d  as  it  spread  cut 

its  hands  and  spoken 
Sayit^,  ••!  am  the  sc.il  of  the  brier;  we  grew  at  the 

root  of  a  tree 
Where  lovers  would  eotno  In  the  twilight,  two  ever, 

for  company ; 
Where  lovers  would  come  In  the  morning,  ever  but 

two,  together, 
When  the  flowers  were  frill  in  their  blow,  the  birds 

in  their  song  and  feather ; 
Where  lovers  would  come  in  the  noon-time^  loiter* 

in^;,  never  but  two, 
Looking  m  each  other's  eyes,  like  the  pigeons  that 

kiss  and  coo. 
And  O,  the  honeyed  words*  that  came  when  the  lips 

were  parted, 
And  the  passion  that  glowed  in  f  yes,  and  the  llglit- 

ninff  looks  that  darted. 
Enough:  love  dwells  in  the  pipe,*80  ever  it  glows 

with  fire  I 
I  am  the  soul  of  the  bush,  and  spirits  call  me  <  sweet- 
brier/  " 
That* s  what  the  brier-wood  said,  as  nigk  as  mj. 

tongue  can  tell ;      f 
And  the  words  went  straigbt  to  my  hearty  like  kbt 

stroke  of  the  fire  bcU  1 
To-night  I  lie  in  the  clover  watching  the  blosfla#ny 

smoke ; 
I'm  glad  the  boys  are  asleep,  for  I  ain't  In  the  ha« 

mor  to  Joke. 
I  lie  in  the  hefty  clover :  between  me  and  the  moon 
The  smoke  from  my  pipe  arises  s  my  heart  wUl  be 

(|  lict  soon. 
Hy  thoughts  are  back  in  the  city.    Fm  everything 

I've  been. 
I  hear  the  bell  from  the  tower,  I  nin  with  the  swift 

machine. 
I  see  the  red  shirts  crowding  around  the  engine* 

house  door ; 
The  foreman's  hail  through  the  trumpet  comes  with 

a  sullen  roar. 
The  reel  in  the  Bowery  dance-house,  the  row  in  the 

beer  saloon. 
Where  I  put  in  my  licks  at  Big  Fault  come  between 

me  and  the  moon. 
I  hear  the  drum  and  the  bugle,  the  tramp  of  the 

cowskin  boots ; 
We  are  marching  to  the  capital,  the  Fire  Zouave  re- 
cruits! 
White  handkerchiefs  move  before  me  s    O,  bnt  the 

sight  is  pretty  I     * 
On  the  white  marbl^  steps,  as  we  march  thrmigh 

the  heart  of  the  city. 
Bright  eyes  and  clasping  arms,  and  lips  that  bid  u» 

good  hap. 
And  the  splendid  lady  who  gave  me  the  ILtvrloea 

for  my  cap. 
O,  up  from  my  plpe-oloud  rises,  betwosn  ne  ani 

the  moon, 
A  beautiful  white-robed  ladjt  mj  hsart  wUl  bf 

quiet  soon. 
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T!ie  loTdy  golden-haired  lady  eyer  in  dreams  I  see, 
Who  gave  me  the  snow-white  Havclock  —  but  what 

does  she  care  for  me } 
I/wk  at  my  grimy  features :  mountains  between  us 

•tand  — 
I  with  my  sledge-hammer  knuckles,  she  with  her 

jewelled  hand  I 
What  care  I }    The  day  that's  dawning  may  see  me, 

when  all  ia  OTcr, 
^th  the  red  stream  of  my  life-blood  staining  the 

hefty  clover. 
Hark!  the  roTcille  sounding  out  on  the  morning 

airl 
Devils  are  we  for  the  battle  —  will-  there  be  angels 

there? 
Kiss  me  again,  sweet-brier  1    The  touch  of  your  lips 

to  mine 
Brings  back  the  white-robed  lady,  with  hair  like  the 

golden  wine  I 


A  month  had  hardly  passed  before  hunoredi 
who  saw  the  pher  omenon  wero  wondering  whether 
the  tra^dy  of  A\ni\  had  not  been  dimly  pre- 
figured  in  the  flyiiig  sljuds  6f  that  fitful  day  in 
March. 


President  Lincoln's  Inauqubation,  March 
4,  1866.  —  The  days  of  omens  and  presages  are 
past.  The  Roman  warriors  and  sages  were  fre- 
ouently  influenced,  in  the  most  important  acta,  by 
the  feeding  of  the  sacred,  chickens,  the  flight  o^ 
tt  flock  of  birds,  or  the  quivering  of  tlie  flesh  of  a 
victim. 

The  appearances  of  nature  which  take  place  at 
the  time  of  gi-cat  historical  events  are  often  long 
remembered,  and  subsequent  occurrences  reflect 
upon  them  a  striking  and  painful  emphasis. 

This  is  true  of  the  following  incident,  which 
was  witnessed,  at  the  second  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln,  by  the  editor  of  this  volume. 
l*hd  4th  of  March,  1865,  as  commonly  happens 
in  the  latitude  of  Washington,  was  one  of  tnose 
fltful  March  days  when  cloud  and  sunshine  chase 
each  other,  in  vivid  alteniation,  across  the  land- 
scape, llie  editor  was  standing,  with  Hon.  S.  B. 
Coloy,  Register  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  Senate 
portico  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
and  expectant  throng,  who  were  awaiting,  with 
suppressed  enthusiasm,  the  stepping  out  of  that 
tall,  familiar  figure  that  had  for  four  years  moved 
at  the  head  of  our  public  aflairs.  He  who  now 
aits  in  the  Executive  chair  had  just  made  that 
famous  speech  in  which  the  plebeian  extraction 
(if  s  greot  numlH)r  of  the  prominent  men  of 
Americ*  ^nn  so  distinctly  brought  forward.  All 
eyes  were  uow  turned  in  one  direction ;  and  at 
this  instant  the  gaunt  figure,  surmounted  by  the 
kindly  face,  was  seen  moving  forward  to  the 
place  where  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
states  was  waiting  to  administer  the  sacred  oath 
of  office.  . 

At  this  moment  a  bar  of  bright  sunlignt,  burst- 
ing through  the  rifts  of  a  flying  cloud,  rested  for 
a  moment  upon  the  head  of  Lincoln,  and  sur- 
rounded it  as  with  a  halo,  which  was  greeted  with 
murmurs  of  admiration,  and  exclamations  of  de- 
light, from  thousands  of  lips.  It  lasted  but  an 
uistant.  The  deep  shadow  of  a  storm-cloud 
swept  across  the  Capitol,  and  the  vast  crowd  by 
V7liich  it  was  surrounded  j  and  that  head,  which 
a  moment  before  had  beim  bright  with  an  un- 
baturai  lustre,  was  shrouded  now  in  gloom. 


Incident  op  Tip?  Soutiiebn  Service.— ^ Von 
Borcke,  cl:  ief  of  sta  f  to  General  J.  R  B.  Stuart, 
in  his  reminiscences  of  the  jrar,  relates  tlie  follow- 
ing incident : 

**  During  the  night,  therr  came  a  telegtam  for 
General  Stuart,  which  I  opened,  with  Lis  other 
despatches,  and  found  to  contain  the  most  pain- 
ful intelligence.  It  announced  the  death  of  little 
Flora,  our  chiefs  lovely  and  dearly-loved  daugh- 
ter, flve  jjears  of  age  —  the  favorite  of  her  father 
and  of  his  military  family.  This  sweet  child  had 
been  dangerously  ill  for  some  time,  and  more 
than  once  nad  Mrs.  Stuart  summoned  her  husband 
to  Flora's  bedside ;  but  she  received  only  the  re- 
sponse of  the  true  soldier:  'My  duty  to  my 
country  must  be  performed  before  I  can  give  way 
to  the  feelings  or  a  father.'  I  went  at  once  to 
acQuaint  my  General  with  the  terrible  tidings; 
and  when  I  had  awakened  him,  perceiving,  fVoro 
the  grave  expression  of  my  features,  that  some* 
thing  had  gone  wrong,  he  said, '  AVliat  is  it,  Ato* 
ior  P  Are  the  Yankees  advancing  PI  v  I  bonded 
him  the  telegram  without  a  word.  (He  read  it, 
and,  the  tenderness  of  tlie  father's  neart  over- 
coming the  firmness  of  the  warrior,  he  threw  his 
arms  aroi]^  my  neck,  and  wept  bitter  tears  upon 
my  breas^i  My  dear  General  never  recovered 
from  this  cruel  blow.  Many  a  time  afterwai'ds, 
during  our  rides  tcgcthrr,  he  woulc.  speak  to  me 
of  his  lost  child.  Li^ht  blue  flowers  recalled  her 
to  him.  In  the  glancing  sunbeams  he  caught  tlie 
golden  tinge  of  her  hair ;  and  whenever  he  saw  a 
child  with  such  eyes  and  tair,  he  could  not  help 
tenderly  embracing  it.  He  thought  of  her  even 
on  his  death-bed,  when,  drawing  me  towards  him, 
he  whispered,  *  My  dear  friend,  I  shall  soon  be 
with  little  Flora  again ! ' " 


Incidknts  C7  Grttysburo.— A  soldier  who 
participated  in  the  battle  relates  the  following ; 
**  Let  me  mention  somethinf^  which  is,  after  all, 
the  real  occasion  for  the  writing  of  this  letter. 
I  have  a  Bible  taken  from  the  knapsack  of  a  dead 
rebel  which  has  a  history.  On  the  flrst  cover  of 
the  Bible  (which  fastens  with  a  clasp)  is  the  nam? 
of  '  Miss  Almira  Alice  Wilson,  Presqu'Isle,  Au- 

SL3t  18,  '52  or  '62 '  —  I  cannot  clearly  see  which, 
n  the  flrst  leaf  is  the  name  of  *  Moses  C.  Ames, 
or  Amors.'  Upon  the  opposite  page  is  the  naros 
of  '  Wm.  M.  Nichols,  company  F,  21  st  regiment, 
Georgia  V.  L,  May  27, 1863.'  Upon  the  last  leaf 
and  cover  is  written,  '  William  Martin  Nichols' 
Book ;  picked  up  on  the  battle-field  near  Chan- 
cellorsville,  May  31,  1863.'  To  which  I  have 
added,  *  Taken  from  the  knapsack  of  a  dead  rebel 
at  Warehouse  Hospital,  Gettysb'jjrg,  July,  1863.' 
My  theory  is  this :  Miss  Wilson  gave  the  Bible  to 
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Moses  Ames ;  Ames,  like  a  loyal  son  of  Maine, 
enliifteil  and  fought  at  ChanceUorsville.  Either 
killtid,  wounded,  or  a  prisoner,  his  knapsack  was 
rifleii  by  a  Georgian  named  Nichols.  Nichols  in 
lOTC  wa:r  wounded  and  captured  at  Gettysburg, 
t  here  he  dies,  and  the  Bible  falls  into  the  hands 
iT  2  nurse  from  Maine,  who  is  anxious  to  restore 
it  vo  the  original  owner. 

*'  Among  the  wounded  in  the  battle  were  sev- 
eral Germans,  from  a  German  regiment,  and  when 
one  of  them  died  the  boys  proposed  the  German 
chaplain  should  ofncinte  at  the  funeral.  Accord- 
ingly a  grave  was  dug,  and  the  body,  attended 
bv  mSny  comrades,  was  borne  to  its  mst  resting- 
place.  Arriving  there  the  German  chaplain  be- 
gan: 

" '  Mine  frens,  dis  ish  de  Jirst  tiine  dis  man 
has  died.*  Observing  a  titter  among  his  au- 
dience, he  began  again  in  a  tone  of  Christian 
severity : 

"  *  Mine  frens,  I  say,  dis  ish  de  firti  time  dis 
man  has  died.'  Human  nature  could  bear  no 
more,  and  the  bovs  shouted.  Indignant  at  the 
disrespect  shown  nim  as  a  minister,  the  chaplain 
turned  round,  pointed  to  the  open  grave,  and 
simply  saying,  '  Stick  him  in,'  marched  away. 
Itemembcr  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  story,  but  I 
laughed  over  it  till  I  cried  when  I  heard  it  told." 


A  March. IN  Tennessee. — J.  P.  Olezen,  in 
the  story  of  a  march  from  Montgomery  to  Lon- 
don, Tennessee,  relates  the  following  mcidents : 
"  A  tramp  in  these  mountains  at  this  time  (Octo- 
ber, 16G3)  afibrds  few  things  calculated  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  soldiers.  The  ravages  of  war  have 
mado  desolation  more  desolate,  and  rendered  the 
poor  inhabitants  more  destitute.  In  some  neigh-- 
Dorhoods  we  occasionaUy  passed  houses  that  were 
tenanted  and  fields  that  were  cultivated.  Some*' 
times,  however,  we  would  march  all  day  without 
seeing  a  field  or  even  a  garden,  in  ciiltivation,  or 
a  house  that  was  occupied.  Unoccupied  cabins 
and  uncultivated  fields  are  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  fidelity  and  patriotism  of  their  for- 
mer oocu|iaiits  and  owners.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows of  dwellinfis  have  been  broken  in,  fences 
have  been  burned,  and  ragweeds  and  briers  have 
taken  the  place  of  com  and  groin.  Now  and  then 
the  stacks  of  chimneys  and  the  charred  ruins  of 
some  dwelling  mark  the  spot  where  there  once 
lived  a  man  who  revered  tne  flag  of  Uie  Union, 
and  honored  the  government  of  our  fa^rs ;  and 
for  this  his  dwelling  has  been  oonsumei^  by  the 
torch  of  some  merciless  incendiary,  and  his  fam- 
Uy  have  been  driven  from  a  comfortable  home,  to 
seek  refup:e  in  a  lonely  cavern  among  the  rocks. 
The  inhabitants  themselves,  who  ventured  out  to 
the  road  from  the  difierent  by-paths  to  see  us 
pass,  looked  as  poor  as  the  country  they  live  in, 
knd  a  majority  of  them  appeared  nearly  as  desti- 
tute of  intelligence  as  their  countr}'  is  of  forage. 
At  one  place  three  women  came  to  the  road  to 
ffet  a  peep  at  the  '  Yanks.'  They  were  all  bare- 
footed, and  each  had  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  a  baby 


in  her  arms,  and  a  shari,>nosed  dog  following  her. 
But  they  generally  appear  to  be  dever  people, 
and  they  will,  no  douot,  feel  sjrry  when  tiiev  re- 
ceive the  painful  inte.ligence  of  the  death  or  An- 
drew Jackson.  We  o?casi^na<ly  fell  in  with  brave 
mountaineers,  armed  and  ro( muted,  who,  being 
animated  with  the  love  of  liberty  that  character- 
ized the  early  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  , 
Switzerland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  have 
formed  confederate  bands  to  ]mnish  their  tormen*  . 
tors  and  strike  down  their  cruel  invaders. 

"  Near  the  town  of  Montgomery  is  an  extensive 
cave  in  the  mountains,  called  Bcatty's  Cave.  In 
that  rich  valley,  Beatty,  the  leader  of  those  moun- 
tain patriots,  is  intrenched  and  fortified,  and 
thousands  of  acres  are  there  cultivated  in  com 
and  other  grain  for  their  subsistence. 

"  Before  the  late  advance  of  our  army,  Beatty 
kept  pickets  constantly  posted  to  warn  him  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  whenever  a  rebel 
force  was  discovered  in  the  vicinity,  the  sound  of 
Bcatty's  horn,  the  signal  of  alarm,  was  simulta- 
neously responded  to  by  a  hundred  other  homt  ' 
amongst  the  neighboring  hills,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  League  would  start  for  Bcatty's 
cave  for  safety  and  defence.  At  one  time  tiie 
rebel  cavalry,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  made  an 
assault  on  Beatty  at  this  cave,  whom  ne  repulsed 
with  des])erate  slaughter.  When  the  pen  of  the 
historian  shall  have  faithfully  recordea  the  cfaif' 
alrous  deeds  of  '  Tinker  Beatty,'  he  will  be  la- 
garded  by  his  countrymen  as  the  <  William  Tidl* 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains." 


Rip  Van  Winkle  in  Virginia.  —  When  the 
Union  troops  under  McQellan  and  Rosecrant,  b 
the  summer  of  1861,  were  penetrating  the  moun- 
tain region  of  West  Virginia,  as  they  marehed 
through  a  quiet  nook  on  the  side  of  Laurel  Ridge, 
they  saw  a  venerable  matron  standing  in  the  door 
of  a  log  cabin. 

One  of  the  men  fell  into  conversation  with  bor, 
and  found  her  views  on  the  issues  of  the  day  were 
no€  very  well  defined.    At  length  he  said : 

*'  You'll  not  refuse  to  hurrah  for  Old  Abe,  will 
you,  old  lady  P  " 

'*  Who's  Old  Abe  P  "  asked  the  dame^  growing 
more  astonished  every  minute. 

'*  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States." 

"  Wliy,  hain't  Genrul  Washington  President  ?  ** 

'*No!  he*s  been  dead  for  more  than  sixty 
years." 

*'  Genrul  Washington  dead  P  "  sh^  repeated  in 
blank  amazement. 

Then,  rushing  into  the  cabin^  slie  called, "  Yeoa, 
Sam!  —  " 

.'*  Well,  what  is  it,  mother  P  "  said  a  voice  within. 

In  a  moment  she  reappeared  with  a  boy  of 
fifty,  whom  the  men  afterwards  learned  ^as 
her  son. 

"Only  to  think,  Sam,"  she  cried  ezdtedly. 
*'  Genrul  Washinj^^ton's  dead.  Sakes  alive  1  J 
wonder  what's  going  to  happen  next.'' 
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THE  8LBEFIN0   SENTINEL. 

BT  FRAXOM  DM  HABI  JANYIVK. 

[TIm  faiddetita  worea  tiito  tlia  followtiig  beaotlfbl 
f«irtM  rtlato  to  WlllUm  8«ott,  •  jonug  Midler  from 


VannoDt,  who,  while  on  dot/  m  a  ■entloel  §t  night,  fell 
Mleop,  and,  harlug  been  eondemned  to  die,  wai  iMirdoned 
by  the  President.    They  form  ■  brief  record  of  file  Ufe  «t 


home  and  In  the  fleld,  and  of  hla  glorloaf  death  In  do> 
fcnee  of  the  Union.] 

TwAt  in  the  aultrj  •ummer-time,  aa  war's  red  rec- 

orda  ahow, 
When  Dfttrlot  armiat  roae  to  meet  a,firatricidal 

n>e; 
When  firom  the  North,  and  East,  and  West,  like 

the  uphearing  aea, 
Swept  forth  Columbia's  sons,  to  make  our  coontrjr 

truly  freo. 

Within  a  prison's  dismal  walls,  where  shadows 

veiled  decav, 
In  fotters,  on  a  heap  of  straw,  a  yonthfbl  soldier 

Heart*broken,  hopeless,  and  forlorn,  with  short  and 

fereriah  breath. 
He  waited  but  th'  appointed  hour  to  die  a  eulprif  s 

death.  > 

Te(,  but  a  few  brief  weeks  before,  untroubled  with 
a  care, 

Ue  roamed  at  will,  and  freely  drew  his  natiye  moun- 
tain air— - 

Where  sparkling  streams  leap  mossy  rocks,  frbm 
many  a  woodland  font, 

And  waving  elms  and  grassy  Uopes  give  beauty 
to  Vermont ;  — 

Where,  dwelling  in  a  humble  oot,  a  tiller  of  the 

soil, 
Endroled  by  a  mother's  love,  he  shared  a  flither's 

toU  — 
Till,  borne  upon  the  wailing  winds,  his  suffering 

country's  ory 
Fired  his  young  heart  with  fervent  leal,  for  her  to 

live  or  die. 

Then  left  he  all ;  —  a  few  fond  tears,  by  flrmness 
half  concealed, 

▲  blessing,  and  a  parting  prayer,  and  he  was  in  the 
field  — 

The  flcild  of  strife,  whose  dews  are  blood,  whose 
breeses  war'a  hot  breath. 

Whose  fruits  are  garnered  in  the  grave,  whose  hus- 
bandman is  death  1 

Without  a  murmur  he  endured  a  service  new  and 
hard; 

But,  wearied  with  a  toilsome  march,  it  ehanoed  one 
night,  on  guard. 

He  sank,  exhausted,  at  his  post,  and  the  gray  morn- 
ing found 

ffis  prostrate  form— a  sentinel  asleep  upon  the 
ground  1 

So,  In  the  silenoe  of  the  night,  aweary  on  the  sod, 
8ank  the  dlmsiples,  watching  ocv  the  sufTering  Son 

of  Gk>d) 
Vet  Jesus,  with  compassion  moved,  beheld  their 

heavv  eyes, 
And,  though  betraved  to  ruthless  fees,  forgiving, 
/  bade  them  rise  1 


But  Gk>d  is  love  —  and  finite  minds  can  ftintly  oool 

prehend 
How  gentle  Mercy,  in  Ifi^  rule,  may  with  et«  m 

Justice  blend ; 
And  this  poor  solcUei,  seised  and  bound,  fiiuiii 

none  to  justifv. 
While  war's  inexorable  law  decreed  that  he  must 

die. 


"Twas  night.  — In  a  seduded  room,  with  measured 

tread  and  slow, 
A  statesman  of  commanding  mien  paced  grareiy 

to  and  fro. 
Oppressed,  he  pondered  on  a  land  by  civil  disccid 

rent; 
On  brothers  armed  in  deadly  strife :  —  it  was  ths 

President  1 

The  woea  of  tliirty  mOlions  filled  his  burdened 
heart  with  grief; 

Embattled  hosts,  on  land  and  sea,  acknowledged 
him  their  chief; 

And  yet,  amid  the  din  of  war,  he  heard  the  plain- 
tive cry 

Of  that  poor  soldier,  as  he  lay  ip  prison,  doom^ 
to  die  1 


Twaa  morning.  —  On  a  tented  field,  and  through 

the  heated  haze. 
Flashed  back,  from  lines  of  burnished  anut,  tlie 

sun's  effulgent  blaze ; 
While,  from  a  sombre  prison-house,  seen  slowly  to 

emerge, 
A  sad  procession,  o'er  the  sward,  moved  to  a  k.'j/- 

fied  dirge. 

And  in  the  midst,  with  feltering  step,  and  pale  ard 

anxious  face, 
In  manacles,  between  two  guards,  a  soldier  had  bis 

place. 
A  youth  •—  led  out  to  die ;  ^  and  yet  it  was  not 

death,  but  shame. 
That  smote  his  gallant  heart  with  dread,  and  shook 

his  manly  frame  1 

Still  on,  before  the  marshalled  ranks,  the  train  pur- 

'    sued  its  way 
Up  to  the  designated  spot,  whereon  a  coffin  lay  — • 
His  coffin  I    And,  with  reeling  brain,  despairing, 

desolate  —  , 

He  took  his  station  by  its  side,  abandoned  to  his 

fate! 

Then  came  across  his  wavering  sight  stran((e  pic- 
tures in  the  air : 

He  saw  his  distant  mountain  home;  he  saw  his 
parents  there;  ^ 

He  saw  them  bowed  with  hopeless  gr5cC  through 
fiist  declining  years ; 

Ho  saw  a  nameless  grave;  and  then,  the  vision 
closed — in  tears! 

Tet  onoe  again.  In  double  file,  advancing,  then, 
he  saw 

Twdve  comrades,  sternly  set  apart  to  execute  the 
law—. 

But  saw  no  more: — his  senses  swam  —  deep  dark- 
ness settled  round  — 

And,  shuddering,  he  awaited  now  the  fetal  volley's 
Bound  1 
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Tlifln  raddenly  waa  heard  the  noise  of  iteedf  and 

wheels  approach,— 
And,  rolling  through  a  cloud  of  dust,  appeared  a 

Btatelj  coach. 
On,  past  the  guards,  and  through  the  field,  its  rapid 

coune  was  bent. 
Till,  halting,  'mid  the  lines  was  seen  the  nation's 

FMdent  I 

He  came  to  ssTe  that  stricken  soul,  now  waking 
from  despair;  , 

And  from  a  thousand  Toicea  roae  a  shout  which 
rent  the  airl 

The  pardoned  soldier  understood  the  tones  of  Ju- 
bilee, 

And,  bounding  from  his  fetters,  Messed  the  hand 
that  made  him  free! 


Twas  Spring.  —  Within  a  verdant  vale,  where 

Warwick's  crystal  tide  e 

Reflected,  o'er  its  peaceful  breast,  fair  fields  on 

either  side: 
Where  birds  and  flowera  combined  to  cheer  a  syl- 

▼an  solitude. 
Two  threatening  armies,  fees  to  feoe,  in  fierce  iefi- 

anoe  stood  1 

Two  threatening  armies  1  One  inToked  by  injured 
Liberty  — 

Which  bore  aboTC  its  patriot  ranks  the  symbol  of 
the  Free; 

Ani  one,  a  rebel  horde,  beneath  a  flaunting  flag  of 
bars, 

A  fragment,  torn  by  traitorous  hands  from  Free- 
dom's Stripes  and  Stars  1 

A  sudden  burst  of  smoke  and  flame,  firom  many  a 
thundering  gun, 

Proclaimed,  along  the  echoing  hills,  the  conflict  had 
begun; 

While  shot  and  i>hell  athwart  the  stream  with  fiend- 
ish fury  sped, 

To  strew  among  the  living  lines  the  dying  and  the 
dead! 

Then,  louder  than  the  roaring  st'vm,  pealed  forth 
the  stern  command, 

••Charge I  soldiers,  charge  I**  and;  at  the  word, 
with  shouts,  a  fearless  band. 

Two  hundred  heroes  from  Vermont,  rushed  on- 
ward, through  the  flood. 

And  upward,  o'er  the  rising  ground,  they  marked 
their  way  in  blood! 

The  smitten  foe  before  them  fled,  in  terror,  firom 
his  post  — 

While,  unsustained,  two  hundred  stood,  to  battle 
with  a  host  I 

Then,  turning,  an  the  rallying  ranks,  with  murder- 
ous fire  replied, 

They  bore  the  fallen  o'er  the  field,  and  through 
the  purple  tide! 

The  fkllen !  And  the  flrst  who  fell  in  that  unequal 
strife 

Was  he  whom  Mercy  sped  to  save  when  Justice 
claimed  his  lifb  — 

The  pardoned  soldier  I  And,  while  yet  the  con- 
flict raged  around—- 

While  yet  his  life-blood  ebbed  away  through  erery 
gaping  wound  — 


While  yet  his  Toice  grew  tremulous,  and  dsat  i  be- 

dimmed  his  eye  — 
He  called  his  comradea  to  attest  he  had  not  ftaied 

to  die!  , 

And,  in  his  last  expiring  breath,  a  prayer  to  baa  tea 

was  sent. 
That  Ood,  with  his  unfidling  graos^  wonld  Usas 

our  President  I 


On  thb  Battl<!*Field.  — a  oorrmondmil 
of  a  Southern  paper  gives  the  foUowing  aescrip- 
tion  of  the  feehnga  of  a  soldier  for  the  flrst  time 
bn  a  battle-field ; 

^No  person  wlo  waa  not  uj)on  the  ground, 
and  an  sye-wP.tiess  of  the  stimng  scenes  which 
there  truispired,  cai:  b^in  to  comprehend  from 
a  description  the  terrible  realities  of  a  battle ; 
and  even  those  who  participated  are  competent 
to  speak  only  of  tiieir  own  personal  experience. 
Where  frienus  and  foes  are  falling  by  scores,  and 
every  species  of  missile  is  flying  through  the  air, 
threatening  each  instant  to  send  one  into  eterni- 
ty, littJe  time  is  afibrcled  for  more  observation  or 
reflection  than  is  required  for  personal  safety. 

••  The  scene  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
exhilarating  that  can  be  conceived.  Imagine  a 
regiment  passing  you  at '  double-quick,'  the  men 
cheering  with  enthusiasm,  their  teeth  set,  their  eyes 
flashing,  and  the  whole  in  a  frensv  of  resolntioiu 
You  accompany  them  to  the  fldd.  They  InlL 
And  aid-de-camp  passes  to  or  from  the  oommand* 
ing  General.  Toe  clear  voices  of  oflioers  riii^ 
along  the  line  in  tones  of  passionate  eloquenesu 
their  words  hot,  thrilling,  and  elastic  The  won 
is  given  to  march,  and  the  body  moves  into 
action.  For  the  first  time  in  your  ufe  yon  Ktten 
to  the  whiKsing  of  iron.  Orape  and  oonister  fly . 
into  the  ranks,  bombshells  burst  overhead,  and 
the  fragments  fly  all  around  you.  A  friend  faUs; 
perhaps  a  dosen  or  twenty  of  your  comrades  lie 
wounaed  or  djing  at  your  feet;  a  Strang,  invol- 
untary shrinkm^  steals  over  voo,  which  it  is  im- 
possible io  resist.  You*feel  inclined  nether  lo 
advance  nor  recede,  but  are  spell-bound  by  the 
contending  emotions  of  the  moral  and  phyaieal 
man.  The  check  blanches,  the  lip  quivers,  and 
the  eye  almost  hesitates  to  look  upon  the  scene. 

•*  In  this  attitude  you  may,  perhaps,  be  ordered 
to  stand  an  hour  inactive,  havoo  meanwhile  mark- 
ing its  footsteps  with  blood  on  every  side.  Finally 
Uie  order  is  given  to  advance,  to  fire,  or  to  charge. 
And  now,  what  a  metamorphosis  I  With  year 
first  shot  you  become  a  new  man.  Personal 
safety  is  your  least  concern.  Fear  hafi  no  exist- 
ence in  your  bosom.  Hesitation  gives  way  to  an 
uncontrollable  desire  to  rush  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight  The  dead  and  dying  around  ycro, 
if  they  receive  a  passing  thought,  only  serve  ts  * 
stimulate  you  to  revenge.  You  become  cool  and 
deliberate,  and  watch  the  effect  of  bufietSy  the 
shower  of  bursting  shells,  the  passage  cf  cannon- 
balls  as  they  rake  their  murderous  chauheli 
through  your  ranks,  the  plunging  of  wounded 
horses,  the  agonies  of  the  dying,  and  the  dash 
of  contending  arms,  which  folkwt  the  dashing 
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oluurga  with  •  fueling  lo  oallouted  by  lurrounding 
ofreumttiincM  that  your  soul  Beem»  dead  to  every 
•yinpathlKlng  and  selflnh  thought. 

**  Such  is  the  spirit  which  toirrics  the  soldier 
through  the  field  of  battle.  But  when  the  excite- 
m«mt  nan  passed,  when  the  roll  of  musketry  has 
ooased,  the  noisy  voices  of  the  cannons  are  stilled, 
the  dusky  pall  of  sulphurous  smoke  has  risen 
Aom  the  field,  and' you  stroll  over  the  theatre  of 
eamage,  hearing  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  dis- 
covering hero,  sliattered  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion, the  form  of  some  dear  friend  whom  only  an 
hour  before  you  met  in  the  full  flusli  of  life  and 
hanpiness,  tnere  another  perforated  *by  a  bullet, 
ft  tnird  with  a  limb  shot  i^way,  a  fourth  with  his 
face  disfigured,  a  fifth  almost  torn  to  fragments, 
/  a  sixth  a  heedless  corpse,  the  ground  ploughed 
up  and  stained  with  blood,  liuman  brains  sploined 
around,  linibs  without  bodies  and  bodies  without 
limbs  scattered  here  and  there,  and  the  same  pic^ 
ture  duplicated  scores  of  times,  —  then  you  begin 
to  realize  the  horrors  of  war,  and  experience  a 
reaction  of  nature.    I'he  heart  opens  its  flood- 

Kates,  humanity  asserts  herself  again,  and  you 
pgin  to  feel. 

**  Fiiend  and  foe  alike  now  i*eceive  your  kindest 
ministerings.  The  enemy,  whom,  but  a  short  time 
before,  Aill  of  hate,  you  were  doing  all  in  vour 
power  to  kill,  you  now  endeavor  to  save,  lou 
supply  him  witli  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  with 
IbocI  to  sustain  his  strengtli,  and  with  sympathiz- 
ing words  to  soothe  his  troubled  mind.  All  that 
it  tiuman  or  charitable  in  your  nature  now  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  you  are  anhnated  by  thai 
spirit  of  mercy  '  which  blesseth  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes.'  A  battle-field  is  eminently 
a  place  that  tries  men's  souls." 


TiiR  FioiiT  AT  Krui.ky*8  Ihland.  —  Colonel 
Wallace  had  been  accustomed  to  send  his  mount- 
ed scouts  to  different  posts  along  the  several 
aimn>uohes  to  Cumberland.  There  were  only 
thirteen  of  the  scouts  i  but  thdy  were  picked  men, 
who,  i\xim  such  practice,  had  become  accustometl 
Vo  their  peculiar  duly.  The  following  are  their 
nomea  and  com)>anies : 

Company  A  — i>.  11.  Hay,  E.  H.  Backer.  Com- 
panv  B  —  rM.  Burkctt,  J.  C.  Ilollcnback.  Compa- 
ny C —  Tim.  Orover,  James  1  lollowell.  Company 
1)  —  Thos.  Bratier.  ComjMiny  K-:-  Geo.  W.  1  luc- 
hargar.  C^miiianyF  —  1^ wis  Farley.  Com|>any 
H  —  Frank  Harrison.  (^an|mny  1  —  P.  M.  1  )un- 
Up.    GomiMUiy  K  -*  Robt  Dunlap,  £.  P.  lliomaa. 

On  the  ^nh  of  June,  18GI,  the  Colonel 
flbttiul  it  imiK>8sible  to  get  reliable  iafbrmalion 
of  the  enemy.    Uniting  Uie  scouts  in  a  body,  he 

Siv«  them  in  chai^  ot*  Coq>oral  1>.  B.  Hay,  with 
rtetions  to  proceed  to  a  little  town  on  tlte  pike 
lk\)m  C\imlicrland  to  l^omney,  named  Frankfort, 
ami  aacrrtiin  if  n»bel  troops  were  there. 

Hay  was  sharp,  cunning,  oimI  boki  —  the  verv 
nan  far  the  busineaa.  FlUiug  their  eanteens  and 
iMVtraacks,  the  brave  men  stnppad  their  riflee 
Ml  iheir  ba^ti  and  ataitad  on  their  «ieeioD. 
IMr  honoa  wara  ci  the  claat  bow  known  as 


condemned.  Hay's  was  the  only  gor>d  one.  He 
had  some  reputation  as  a  racer,  and  irent  by  the 
name  of  *'  Bilverheels. "  His  rider  had  captured 
liim  in  a  scufiie  a  few  days  1)eibro,  and  prized 
him  highly  as  a  trophy.  All  the  rest  hau  been 
impressed  into  the  service,  and  now  made  sai 
profert  of  theur  riba  by  way  of  protest  against 
their  usage. 

A  rumor  passed  tl  rough  the  camp  that  morn- 
ing that  Hay  was  going  to  fight  liefore  he  re- 
turned. His  procedure  was  certainly  that  df  a 
man  in  search  of  one.  He  took  the  turnpike  to 
llomney,  and  never  drew  icin,  until,  from  a  little 
eminence,  he  Icoked  down  into  the  straggling 
village  of  FrankJbrL  The  street  wai  full  of  in- 
fantry. The  horses  picketed  about  indicated  a 
lurge  body  cf  cavalry.  Mcst  men  would  have 
l)een  anxious,  after  that  sight,  to  return  to  camp 
as  quickly  as  ^)OSiible.  Not  so  Hay  and  his  com- 
rades. Sittir.g  onHheir  horses,  they  coolly  made 
up  their  estimate  of  the  enemy's  number,  and 
when  they  were  perfectly  agreed  on  the  point, 
turned  cbout,  ana  rode  leisurely  away.  On  the 
return,  they  took  another  road  very  much  broken, 
and  which,  threading  among  the  hills,  after  many 
devious  windings,  finally  brought  up  to  the  tradL 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Riuiroad.  The  taking 
of  this  road  was  a  mere  freak  of  fancy.  It  was 
by  no  means  the  shortest  to  camp,  nor  was  its 
exploration  of  any  probable  use  {  yet  it  led  to  a 
fignt ;  and  if  the  scouts  had  known  Umt  before- 
hand, it  is  nut  likely  they  would  have  changed 
tlieir  course.  Three  or  four  miles  from  Frank- 
fort, while  descending  a  mountain  side,  after  turn- 
ing a  shar])  elbow  in  the  road,  the  men  came 
suddenly  upon  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry.  £ac^ 
instinctively  drew  his  bridle  rein,  ana  for  an 
instant  halted.  Kapidly  they  commenced  count- 
ing. 

**  Forty-one  of  them,  boys  I "  cried  Hay,  turn- 
ing in  lus  saddle.  **What  do  you  sayP  Will 
you  stand  by  me  ?  " 

'*  Go  in,  Dave,"  was  the  unanimous  vote. 

It  took  but  a  moment  to  unsliLg  their  liflea. 

"  Are  you  ready  P  "  asked  Hay, 

•*  All  ready,"  they  replied. 

**  Come  on,  then,^  shouted  the  leader.  **  The 
beat  horse  gets  the  first  man ! " 

With  the  last  word  they  were  ofil 

It  happened  the  rel)eU  tliemselve^  were  going 
in  the  same  direction.  They  were  also  somewhat 
below  them  in  tlie  descent  of  ilie  rond.  With  lua 
usual  shrewdness,  and  Quick  as  thought.  Hay 
gras|>ed  liis  advantage  or  position.  An  abrupt 
declivity  on  the  left  of  the  narrow  road  made  it 
impossible  for  the  enemy  to  form  line.  Neithtf 
could  the  rebels  turn  and  charge  up  hilL  lliey 
must  go  on  to  escape.  If  they  stopped,  *^  Silver- 
hccla  **  would  go  through  like  a  ihundarbc^t. 

Tlie  rebels  heard  llie  shout,  and,  in  surprise, 
halted  and  Xodk  a  look.  Ilio  sight,  under  or- 
diuiurj  circumstanoea,  would  ha\e  been  interest- 
ing to  them.  Not  seventy-five  yarda  behind,' 
they  saw  Hay  and  hia  party  galloping  down  tba 
dedine  at  break-neck  speed  i  their  gianoe  rested 
briefly  en  the  HttkjadLttSy  a:)d  big  gray  breecbea. 
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on  the  shorU  brown  rifleti  shaken  menacingly 
oTer  the  scarlet-tipped  caps,  and  on  the  straitung 
horses  j  their  ears  recognised  the  yell  of  pursuit ; 
and  then  they  staid  not  on  their  order  of  going. 
Mliat  they  said,  and  whether  they  counted  the 
assailants,  we  know  not ;  but  they  oegan  a  retreat 
that  soon  took  the  form  of  a  promiscuous  fox 
thase,  except  that  the  shouts,  which  momentarily 
neared  them,  had  little  likeness  to  the  joyous 
halloo  of  hunters. 

Hay  led  the  pursuit;  Farley  was  next;  the 
others  followed  as  best  they  could ;  not  one  hung 
back.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  in  his  best 
days  *'  Silverheels  **  had  made  better  ti-ne.  A 
short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  over- 
took the  rel)els.  Just  before  the  collision,- Hay 
rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  fired  his  rifle  into  the 
party,  lie  was  so  close  that  to  miss  would  have 
been  an  accident  Swinging  the  weapon  round 
his  head,  he  hurled  it  at  the  nearest  man,  and  the 
next  moment,  with  drawn  pistol,  plunged  furi- 
ously amidst  them.  They  closed  around  him. 
The  pistol  shooting  became  sharp  and  quick. 
Hay  received  one  wound,  and  then  another,  but 
for  each  one  he  killed  a  man.  AVhen  his  revolver 
was  empty,  he  drew  his  sabre  bayonet  The  rebel 
CapUiin  gave  him  from  behind  a  heavy  cut  on  tlie 
head.  Still  he  sat  on  his  horse,  and,  though 
weakened  by  the  blow,  and  half  blind  with  blood, 
he  laid  out  right  and  left  He  fared  illy  enough, 
but  it  would  have  been  worse,  had  not  Farley 
then  come  up,  ana  pitched  loyally  into  the  miUe, 
Clo^e  at  his  heels,  but  singly  or  doubly,  according 
to  the  speed  of  their  hones,  rode  all  the  rest 
The  relxil  Captain  was  shot  before  he  could  re- 
peat his  sabre  blow.  Farley  was  dismounted  by 
the  shock  of  tlie  collision.  He  clinched  a  foe- 
man  in  like  situation ;  a  struggle  ensued ;  he 
waa  thrown,  but  his  antagonist  was  knocked 
down  by  young  Hollowell  before  he  could  use 
his  victory.  Farley  caught  another  horse.  The 
eager  onset  relieved  Hay,  and  again  started  the 
rebels,  who,  in  their  flight,  took  to  the  railroad. 
Not  a  moment  was  oUowcd  them  to  turn  upon 
their  pursuers.  Over  the  track  helter-skelter 
they  went  Suddenly  they  came  to  a  burnt  cul- 
vert It  was  too  late  to  dodge  it :  over  or  into 
it  they  had  to  go.  Eight  men  were  killed  in  the 
attempt  to  cross  it  Hay,  in  close  pursuit,  saw 
the  leap  just  as  it  was  unavoidable.  "  Silver- 
heels  "  in  his  turn  cleared  the  culvert,  but  fell 
dead  a  few  yards  beyond.  The  chase  ended  there. 
When  his  comrades  crossed  over,  they  found  Hoy 
sitting  by  his  horse  crying  like  a  chil<l,  on  ac- 
ec-jnt  of  liis  deatli. 

1  he  scouts  then  proceeded  to  collect  the  spoils. 
When  they  were  all  in,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
victory  were  seventeen  horses,  with  Uieir  equip- 
ments, and  eleven  dead  rebels  —  three  on  the 
hill-side  snd  eight  in  the  culvert  Hay  remounted 
himself,  end  started  with  the  party  for  Cumber- 
land. It  may  be  imagined  with  what  satisfaction 
the  brave  victors  pictured  to  each  other  their 
triumphal  entry  into  camp.  After  going  a  few 
miles  Hay  became  so  faint  from  loss  of  blood  that 
he  had  to  be  taken  out  of  his  saddle.    The  dilem- 


ma in  which  they  found  themselyet  was  aettM 
by  sending  two  of  their  number  to  a  farm  •house* 
for  a  wagon ;  meantime  they  laid  their  leader  in  thi> 
shade,  and  brought  water  for  him  from  the  rivei. 
While  they  were  thus  nursing  him  back  tc 
strength,  a  flrs  was  suddenly  opened  Upon  then 
from  a  hill  on  thi  left  This  was  a  suiprise,  but 
their  coolness  dil  not  desert  them.  Hay  badt 
them  put  him  on  a  horse,  and  leave  him  to  take  can* 
of  himself.  They  c.:inplled :  dinging  painfully  to 
the  saddle,  he  forded  the  Potomac  and  was  saft. 
The  others  could  prohably  have  saved  themselves, 
but  n  a  f^.ish  efibrt  to  save  their  horses,  thet 
lost  the  ot>portunity.    Farley  then  became  leader 

*'  Let  tne  horses  go,  end  give  the  rebels  thun* 
der,"  was  his  8imi)le,  emphatic  brder. 

The  fire  thickening  on  them  was  then  returned. 
Years  before  Farley  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes » 
the  sound  one,  however,  was  now  admurably  used 
He  saw  the  rebels  were  trying  to  surround  Jtht 
party,  and  wotdd  succeed  if  better  cover  was  not 
soon  found.  Behind  them  ran  Patterson's  CreeL 
The  ground  on  its  opposite  shore  was  scaroeh 
higher  than  that  whicn  they  occupied,  but  it  wa» 
covered  with  rocks  washed  nakedfby  the  flowing 
stream.  Farley  saw  tfiat  to  get  there  would  be  s 
good  exchange. 

'*  It's  a  pretty  slim  chance,  boys,**  he  oooUy  said. 
"  but  it  won't  do  to  give  in  or  stay  here.  Let*! 
mako  a  rush  for  the  big  rocks  yonder,  and  gei 
the  creek  between  them  and  us." 

The  rush  was  made ;  under  a  sharp  fire  ther 
crossed  the  creek,  and  took  shelter  oehind  t^ 
boulders.  Ten  of  them  were  there,  but,  to  us* 
their  own  language,  they  were  all  *'  sound  as  nev 
fifty-cent  pieces,  and  not  whipped  by  a  long 
sight" 

Peepinff  over  the  rocks,  they  counted  over  sev- 
enty rebels  on  foot  making  at  full  speed  for  thr 
creek,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  crossing  it 
Each  one  felt  that  the  trial  had  come. 

'*  Look  out  now,  and  don't  waste  a  cartridga. 
Recollect  they  are  scarce,"  said  Thomas. 

"Yes,  and  recollect  Puena  Vista,"  said  Hoi-- 
lowell. 

The  first  rebel  entered  the  creek  before  a  gua 
was  fired,  so  perfectly  calm  were  those  ten  men. 
Then  crack,  crack,  in  quick  succession,  went  th« 
rifles,  scarcely  a  bullet  railing  in  its  mark*  The 
assailants  recoiled,  ran  back,  and  finding  cover  as 
best  they  coidd,  began  the  exciting  play  of  sharp- 
shooters. This  practice  continued  for  more  that 
an  hour.  The  sun  went  down  on  it  About  that 
time,  a  small  party  of  horsemen  galloped  dows 
the  road,  and  hitching  their  horses,  mined  tht 
enemy.  One  of  the  new  comers  made  himsdf 
conspicuous  by  refusing  to  take  to  the  ground 
Walking  about,  as  if  in  contempt  of  tlie  iniAis» 
which  were  sent  whistlinfi^  round  him,  he  Kmvt 
durections  which  resulted  in  another  sudden  dash 
for  the  creek.  Again  the  rifle  went  crack,  crack, 
ui  quick  succession,  and  with  the  same  fatal  con- 
sequence :  but  this  time  the  rebels  had  i  leader ; 
men  were  seen  to  fall  in  the  water,  but  there  wa* 
no  second  recoil ;  the  obstmcticins  were  cleared  i& 
the  face  of  the  rifles,  and  itith  much  airsing  sad 
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•faotitinf  th«  Atucking  fmrty  oloMd  in  upon  tbe 

ZottAVIMI. 

11x1  fight  wa«»  nAf'dto-hftnd.  No  amount  of 
Mttfig*  oould  00  '•tfocuvk  Mtrainit  Uie  great  odda 
•t  ittoh  olosa  quartara.  •  Nevertheleaa.  all  that 
vaa  poailbla  waa  dona.  Night  waa  rapidly  cloiing 
apon  tha  aoana  i  ovar  tha  rooka,  and  throuffh  the 
langlad  thiokat,  and  In  tha  fading  twilignt,  the 
•CfUfigla  for  ravango  and  life  went  on.  Tliere 
vaa  itaroiim  on  botii  aldaa  i  that  of  tha  Zouaves 
vai  tnntchlaia,  beoauiia  It  waa  In  no  amall  degree 
Uia  prompting  of  denpalr. 

Furloy  found  hlniiulf  again  engaged  with  the 
leader  of  the  relieUy  a  mon  of  aa  much  strength 
4a  oouraire.  IloUowell  aavod  hia  lifb  at  the  coat 
o(  hIa  rilla,  but  anatohlnjr  the  dead  man'a  pistols, 
be  raaumod  the  flghL  Tiie  pistols  wore  brought 
In^o  oamp,  and  next  morning  presented  to  the 
foung  hero  by  the  Colonel. 

Thomaa  klllod  two  by  rifle  ahota  i  while  loading 
a  third  time,  he  waa  struck  bv  a  pistol  ball  on 
the  aide  of  the  temple,  and  fell  aenaelesa.  A  man 
In  (he  act  of  atriking  him  with  a  aabre  waa  ahot 
through  by  0 rover,  and  died  on  Thomaa.  It  was 
(iark  when  Thomos  recovorod.  Hearing  no  aound 
of  (Ighting,  he  pushed  the  dcod  body  IVom  him, 
secured  his  rille,  ami  hid  himself  In  vines  and 
bushes.  Ill  a  little  while  tlie  rebels  oame  to  re- 
move the  dead.  He  saw  them  carry  tliirteen 
bodlea  acroas  the  creek.  In  aearohing  the  ialaud 
they  l\)und  Ilollenhaok,  who  had  been  ahot 
lhro\igh  tlte  Imdy.  Thomaa  heard  the  exclama- 
tion announcinjt  the  discovery. 

**  Here*a  a  \  nnkee  t  **  was  the  shout 

««  Rill  him,  kill  liim  I  **  aroae  on  aU  sidea. 

*^  C^m^e,  get  out  of  this  1  **  aaid  a  strons  voice. 

**  I  can^t,  I'm  ahot,**  ibebly  proteatcd  liolleu- 
W>k. 

Yiit  they  made  him  Hati  and  wade  the  creek. 
When  all  waa  still,  ThcMuaa  eacaped  by  wading 
ami  awimming  Um  IVitomac, 

HuKer  and  DuiUajK  of  company  I,  the  men 
lent  (^  the  wagon,  hearing  the  aeooi\d  engage- 
tteni*  gallo\vKt  with  all  ap^  to  camp,  ana  re- 
pOfletU  The  rsgiraent  waa  on  drill  when  they 
•nrived«  Filt^  men,  under  Mi^  Robinaon,  were 
^Mtanlly  detailed  to  go  to  im  reecue.  When 
tlie  AHachmei\t  reached  the  edge  of  the  town  it 
waa  aWeU«d  to  two  hundred ;  the  guarda  found  it 
inpoaaible  to  keep  the  Xouavee  in  tbe  linea.  Tbe 
lelief  trav«lM  tuU  but  arrived  loo  Wte^  Tbe 
llland  waa  deeeited.  ISetola,  broken  cuaa»  dead 
better  and  to^  stained  witb  blooo^  told  tbe 
lesfis 

tlM  detail  retunaed  lat*  ia  tbe  nigbt  Eaily 
teal  «ov«i«ig«  two  coispaniea,  wnder  Ma^or  Rob- 
^MOi^  were  cent  down  lo  aeaitb  for  aoeae  of  tbe 
aitab^  whns  vnd  piopeity»  and  buy  eoeb  deed 
sa  iWv  mii^l  Ibid.  In  tbe  afteiwoon  tbe  Major 
Mtfine  liack  mitb  aoaae  tmiibiea^  e^l  boraea»  and 
>oor  H«ttMibo6k.  He  bad  fovsMi  HottctibMk  hr- 
«i^  o«i  a  fomser^s  porck  d«ad«  but  wans  aM 
kMKn|t%  ^b  a  bidlei  bole  obmI  a  bapaBet  ^naat 
iWoinsb  bia  body.  TW  wohmm  of  tbe 
sslid  Mi^  RobMan  b^w  be 

«TlieMamA\^ 


here,''  alie  said  j  "  hut  a  little  while  ago,  wheo 
they  heard  y  m  coming,  they  set  him  on  a  horae 
to  take  him  off  with  them  {  but  he  fainted :  hf 
couldn't  stanl  iL  A  man  then  stuck  a  ba}onet 
into  his  back." 

The  Moior  glanced  at  tie  p<  rcli,  ani  observed 
blood  on  tbe  floor. 

**  Did  they  bring  anybody  else  here,  madam  ?  " 
he  asked. 

**  0,  yes !  I  reckon  they  did.  Me  and  my  man 
came  out  while  they  'treve  at  work,  and  we  count- 
ed twentv-throe  men  laid  cut,  aide  by  side,  on 
the  poron  thtre.  Two  or  three  (*f  tliem  were 
wounded.  I  heard  some  ono  say  that  thev  hod 
brought  some  of  the  dead  n  en  dowit.  the  railroad. 
Ashby  was  one  of  the  wounded." 

The  Ashby  alluded  to  was  a  brother  of  the 
Colonel  Ashby  of  Bluck  Horse  Cavalry  renown, 
lie  aftei*wards  d.ed  of  his  wounds. 

By  Ave  o'clock  the  day  after  the  fight  the  scouts 
were  all  in  larop.  They  straggled  in  one  by  one. 
Citisens  ani  soldiers  turned  out  to  leccive  them. 
Never  did  returning  heroes  have  more  svmpa- 
thixing  and  admiring  audiences.  Taomas  showed 
tlie  kiss  of  the  bullet  on  his  temple.  Baker  wore 
the  cap  of  a  rebel  -—  his  own  hud  been  shot  off 
his  head.  Dunlup  had  three  bullet  holes  through 
his  shirt.  Uollowell  exhibited  his  captured  pis- 
tols and  broken  rifle  Farley  yet  retained  tbe 
handle  of  his  sabre  bayonet,  shivered  in  the  fray. 
Several  of  the  men  testified  to  hia  killing  six 
enemies  with  his  own  hand.  Not  a  man  but  hi^d 
some  proofs  of  the  engagement,  such  aa  torn 
cloUiea  and  bruised  body.  But^  Hoy  waa  tha 
hero.  Three  ghastly  wounds  entitled  liim  to  tha 
honor. 

The  final  escape  of  each  had  been  in  the  aama 
manner.  Finding  themselvea  overpowered  and 
aeparated,  each  one,  at  the  firat  opportunity,  had 
abandoned  the  battle  ground,  which  proved  to  be 
Kelley'a  Island,  at  tne  mouth  of  Patteroon'a 
Creek,  and  plunging  into  Uie  river,  succeeded  in 
crossing  it  The  enemy  follow  ^  to  the  canal,  on 
the  northern  aide. 

Hollenback  was  buried  in  tbe  cemetery.  A 
more  aolemn  fbnerml  never  took  place  in  the  old 
town.  The  aorrow  waa  univerHd.  Loyal 
thought: 

••To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  oomeih  coon  or  late ; 
And  where  can  man  die  better 
Than  fodng  fearftil  odds. 
For  te  ashes  of  bis  fiohcfa. 
And  aie  teaapka  of  bis  Qoda !  * 


or  C&icxAMAVQA.  —  On  tbe 
day  of  tbe  engageoaeot,  Captain  Ogan,  of 
I  pony  K,  Fourteentb  Oban  regiment,  wia  Inkeft 
i  piiaooer  by  tbe  ivbebL  Aa  tbey  were  approadi. 
;asg  tbeir*liBei.  tbe  idea  of  pracdsing  a  fittk 
*  fcigisse,  or  aaibtaiT  atrata^oao,  ao»eatod  vl\ 
!aOk  pretmdiQg  to  be  b^^bly  grmctted  witb  the 
of  beiw  a  priaoaer,  be  %M  kda  coatOR  tbaC 
ka  was«ad— Ike!  ka  bsdlos« 
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anxiouB  to  get  out  bf  the  war,  and  was  well  sat- 
iified  with  that  mode  of  getting  out  ''But,** 
■aid  he,  **  jrou  are  taking  me  right  back  into  the 
Federal  Imes."  They,  supposing  they  had  be- 
eome  confused  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the 
voTement,  turned  around,  and  carried  him  back 
witliin  the  Federal  lines,  when  it  became  his  turn 
to  reciprocate  by  capturing  his  captors,  and  com- 
mandinff  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  which 
they  did  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  taking  their 
places  among  the  rebel  prisoners. 

General  Steedraan  won  great  praise  for  his  gal- 
lantry on  the  field.  His  horse  was  shot  from  un- 
der him,  and  in  the  fall  his  hand  became  seri- 
ously injured.  Upon  rising,  he  discovered  some 
of  his  men  strag^Img  from  his  division,  when  he 
commenced  peltinj^  them  with  st6nes,  driving 
them  back  to  their  work  —  concluding  that  if 
words  would  not  do,  he  would  try  the  virtues  of 
harder  materiaL  For  a  long  time  he  held  the 
Union  colors  in  his  own  huul,  in  the  heat  of  the 
conflict 

Colonel  P.  P.  Baldwin,  of  the  Sixth  Indiana, 
commanding  a  brigade,  fell  from  his  horse 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  engagement,  badly 
wounded.  Ue  nad  seised  a  flag,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  his  slain  Color-Ser- 
geants, and,  waving  it  aloft,  amid  the  confusion, 
shot,  and  shell  of  the  enemy,  was  gallantly  lead- 
ing his  brigade  to  meet  a  charge  of  the  enemy, 
w£co  he  fell,  K-canded,  between  the  two  lines. 


THB  LITTLE  DRUMM£B« 

A  BOLDIEB'S  8T0RT. 

BT  B.  B.  STODDABD. 

I. 

Tis  of  a  little  drummeri  i 

The  story  I  shall  tell, 
Of  how  he  marched  to  battle^ 

And  all  that  there  befeU* 
Out  in  the  West  with  Lyon 

(For  once  the  name  was  tnie)» 
For  whom  the  little  drummer  tieat       .^ 

His  rat'tat'too. 

n. 

Our  army  rose  at  midnight^ 

Ten  thousand  men  as  one, 
Kach  slinglnff  on  his  knapsack* 

And  snatching  up  his  gun : 
••fbnoardf"  and  off  they  startedt 

As  all  good  soldiers  do, 

When  the  little  drummer  beats  for  them 

The  rai'tai-too, 
f 

ui. 

Across  a  rollins  country. 

Where  the  mist  began  to  rise^ 
Fast  many  a  blackened  fiurm-house^ 

Till  the  sun  was  in  the  skies. 
Then  we  met  the  rebel  pickets. 

Who  skirmished  and  withdrew. 
While  the  little  drummer  beat  and  beat 

The  rai'UU'too. 


IT. 

Along  the  wooded  hollows 

The  line  of  battle  ran ; 
Oi:r  centre  poured  a  volley, 

And  the  fight  at  once  bqgan  f 
For  the  rebels  answered  shonthig^ 

And  a  shower  of  bullets  flew ; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-'iat  too* 


He  stood  fu&cng  his  oomradea, 

As  they  qUcldy  formed  the  Uns, 
And  when  they  raised  their  muskstf 

He  watched  the  barrels  shine! 
When  the  voUe^  rang,  he  started  I 

For  war  to  him  was  new ; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat       ' 

His  rcU-ta^-foo. 

vi. 

It  was  a  siffht  to  see  them. 

That  early  autumn  day. 
Our  soldiers  in  their  Uue  ooati^ 

And  the  rebel  ranks  in  gray  x 
The  smoke  that  rolled  between  thsVi 

The  balls  ihat  whistled  throngli. 
And  the  little  drummer  as  he  beat 

Hismt-to^-too/ 

yii. 

His  comrades  dropped  around  Urn  — 

By  fives  and  tens  they  fidL 
Some  pierced  by  minis  bullets. 

Some  torn  by  shot  and  shell; 
They  played  against  our  cannon, 

Ajid  a  caisson's  splinters  flew  t  * 
But  still  the  little  drummar  beat 

Hisni<-ta<-too/ 

yiii. 

The  rights  the  left,  the  centre— 

The  flght  was  everywhere  t 
They  pushed  us  here  —  we  wayered  . 

We  drove  and  broke  them  theie. 
The  gray-backs  fixed  thcdr  bayonet^ 

And  charged  the  coats  of  blue. 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  nO-tat'toot 

ix« 

*«  Where  is  our  little  drummer}'* 

"Bin  nearest  comrades  say, 
When  the  dreadful  flght  is  over. 

And  the  smoke  has  clemred  away 
As  the  rebel  corps  was  scattering 

He  urged  them  to  pursue. 
So  furiously  he  beat  and  beat 

The  rai-iai'too  t 


He  stood  no  more  amons  them, 

For  a  bullet,  as  it  sped. 
Had  glanced  and  struck  his  ankle. 

And  stretched  him  with  the  dead 
He  crawled  behind  a  cannon, 

And  pale  and  paler  grew  t 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

Hu  nt-tai'too  I 


■  ■  '.'f 
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Thuj  bort  him  to  tht  surgeon ; 

A  buiy  iDAn  wm  he : 
«•  A  dnimimnr  boy  —  whet  eile  him } " 

Ills  comrades  answered*  **  See ! " 
As  they  took  him  f^om  the  stretcher, 

A  hesYv  breath  he  drew, 
And  his  little  fingers  strove  to  beat 

11)0  rat'tat'too  I 

ZII. 

The  ball  had  spent  its  ftiry  t 

•'  A  scratch,    the  surgeon  said« 
As  he  wound  the  snowy  bandage 

Which  the  lint  was  staining  red  \ 
*•  I  must  leave  ycu  now,  old  fellow." 

••  O,  take  me  back  with  you, 
For  I  know  tho  men  are  missing  ma^ 

Andthero<-^a<-^oo/" 

XIII. 

Upon  his  comrade's  shoulder 

TheT  lifted  him  so  ffrand, 
With  nls  dusty  drum  before  him, 

And  his  drumsticks  In  his  hand  I 
To  the  flory  front  of  battle, 

That  noarrr,  nearer  drew  — 
And  evermore  ho  beat  and  beat 

liis  fcU'iai'too  I 

ZIT. 

The  wounded  as  he  passed  thorn 

Looked  up  and  gave  a  cheer  s 
And  one  In  dying  bleNsed  him, 

Between  a  smile  and  tear  I 
And  the  gray -backs  —  thoy  are  flying 

Before  the  coats  of  blue. 
For  whom  the  little  drummer  beata 

Uismtf-lolWoo/ 

XV. 

When  the  west  was  red  with  iunaeC» 

The  last  pursuit  was  o'er, 
Brave  I. yon  rode  the  foremost. 

And  looked  the  name  he  bora  1 
And  before  him  on  his  saddle, 

As  a  weary  child  would  do. 
Sat  the  little  drummer  fiuit  asleep, 

With  hU  r«|.|ii<4eo. 


frovTHKiiN  Snowbaluko.  —  The  author  cf 
'*  MtrooLra  of  tlie  Confederate  War,"  Van  Borate, 
fiv«a  the  following  account  of  a  anowball  en- 
fMramtnt  in  Qeneral  I^eo's  arrojr :  *'  Wo  were 
taiuvtned  by  snowball  ii^hta,  which  commenced 
«a  akinnifflMS  near  our  headquarters,  but  extend- 
ed over  the  neighboring  oampa,  and  assumed  the 
ssp«<^  of  geuerul  ei\mig«ment8.  In  front  of  our 
deadquartera,  l>eyond  an  o^en  field  of  about  luilf  a 
aiila  square,  Hood**  divi&ion  lay  encamped  in  a 
aloca  «if  ik\>od  t  in  our  immediate  rear  stretched 
ttM)  Itnta  and  huta  of  a  part  of  M*Law's  division. 
Batwoten  Iheae  two  bodioa  of  troopa  animated 
bttle  skirmishea  frequently  ooourred  whenever 
there  waa  snow  enough  on  the  ground  to  furnish 
iIm  aaHMinitioiii  but  on  tKt  liorauig  of  tKt  4tb,  an 
sstMiivt  axpaditioQ  having  baan  anflartakMi  by 


several  hundred  of  M'Law's  men  afirainst  Hood'a 
encamproentf,  and  the  occupants  of  tnose  finding 
themselves  considerably  disturbed  thereby,  su£ 
denly  the  whole  of  the  division  advanced  ui  line 
of  battle,  with  flying  colors,  the  officers  leadiog 
the  men,  as  if  in  real  action,  to  avenge  the  insult. 
The  aasoilauta  fell  back  rapidly  before  this  over- 
whelming host,  but 'only  to  secure  a  strong  posi- 
tion, from  which,  with  ree'nforcements,  they  might 
resume  the  oflenaive.  llie  alarm  of  their  mi 
repulse  having  been  bcme  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind  to  their  comrsLdes,  sharpshooters  in 
large  numbers  were  pocted  behind  the  cedar 
buslies  that  skirt  the  Telegraph  Itoad,  and  hun- 
dreds of  hands  were  actively  employed  in  erect- 
hig  a  long  and  high  snow  wall  in  front  of  their 
extended  lines.  The  struggle  had  now  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regijlor  batUe,  with  its  charges 
and  counter-charges  \  tlie  wild  e'nthuHiasm  of  the 
men  and  the  noble  emulation  of  the  officers  flnd- 
ing  expression  in  loud  commands  and  yet  louder 
cheering,  while  the  air  was  darkened  with  the 
anowboils  as  the  current  of  the  fight  moved  to 
and  fro  over  the  well-contested  field.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  came  towards  our  headquarters,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  to  us  that  the  hottest  port  of  the  en- 
gagement would  take  place  on  our  neutral  terri- 
tory. Fruitless  were  the  eflforts  of  Stuart  and 
myself  to  assert  and  maintain  the  neutrality  of 
our  camp,  utterly  idle  the  hoiriting  of  a  white 
fiag  2  the  advancuig  columns  pressed  forward  in 
complete  disregard  of  our  signs  and  our  outspo- 
keii  remonstrances.  Clouds  of  snowballs  pas«*d 
across  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  ere  long  the  over- 
whelming wave  of  the  conflict  rolled  pitile#s»y 
over  us.  Yielding  to  tlie  unavoidable  necessity 
which  forbade  our  keeping  aloof  from  the  con- 
test, Stuart  and  I  had  taken  position,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  view  over  the  field  of  battle,  on  a  big 
box,  contoming  crdnance  stores,  in  frout  of  the 
General's  tent,  where  we  soon  became  so  mudi 
interested  in  the  result,  mid  so  ctrried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  that  we  found 
ourselves  calling  out  to  the  men  to  hold  their 
ground,  and  urging  them  again  and  again  to 
Uie  attack,  while  many  a  stray  snowball,  and 
many  a  well-directed  one,  took  efiect  upon  our 
exposed  persons.  But  all  the  gallant  resis- 
tance of  M'Law's  men  was  unavailing.  Hood's 
lines  pressed  resistlcjtsljr  forward,  carrying  every- 
thing before  tliem,  taking  the  formidabb  fortifi- 
cations, and  driving  M'Law's  division  out  of  the 
encampments.  Suddenly,  at  tliis  juncture,  we 
heord  loud  shouting  on  the  right,  wliere  two  of 
Anderson's  brigades  had  come  up  as  reenforce- 
ments.  The  men  of  M'Law*s  division,  aoquiring 
new  confidence  from  Uus  support,  rallied,  and  in 
turn  drove,  bjr  a  united  chaige,  the  victorioua  foe 
in  headlong  flight  back  to  their  own  campa  and 
woods.  Thus  ended  the  battle  for  tlie  day,  un- 
happily with  aerious  results  to  s:ime  of  the'com- 
batants,  for  one  of  Hood's  men  had  hia  1^  bro- 
ken, one  of  M'Law's  men  lost  an  eye,  and  there 
were  other  chance  wounds  oc  both  sides.  This 
aham-flgfat  gave  ample  procf  ^  the  exeeUeat 
ipiiiu  cf  .oiar  t:oopa^  wboi  b  the  wet,  wintry 
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weftther,  many  of  them  without  hlanlietii,  some 
without  shoes,  regardless  of  their  exposure  and 
of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  still  maintained 
(heir  good  humor,  and  were  ever  ready  for  any 
•ort  of  sport  or  fun  that  ofFored  itself  to  them." 


•«  The  Gallant  Sixty-Ninth."  —  Two  gallant 
of  Erin,  being  just  discharged  from  tne  ser- 
▼ice,  were  rejoicing  over  the  event  with  a  '*  wee 
taste  of  the  cratur,"  when  one,  who  felt  all  the 
glory  of  his  own  noble  race,  suddenly  raised  liis 
glass  above,  and  said,  **  Arrah,  Mike,  here's  to  the 
gallant  ould  Sixty-ninth :  The  last  in  the  field  arul 
the  first  to  leave  1 "  '*  Tut,  tut,  man,'*  said  Mike, 
"M'ou  don't  mane  that."  '*  Don't  mane  it,  is  it? 
Then  what  do  I  mane  P  "  "  You  mane,"  said  Mike, 
and  he  raised  liis  glass  high,  and  looked  lovingly 
at  it,  '*  Here's  to  Uie  ffallant  ould  Sixty-ninth— 
equal  to  none  !  "    Ana  to  they  drank; 


The  Death  op  Cotx>nel  Ellsworth.  —  On 
the  evening  of  the  2dd  of  May,  1861,  there  was 
a  feverish  flush  and  ill-suppressed  anxiety  among 
the  political  and  military  circles  of  the  Federal 
capital  It  was  generally  understood,  though  not 
announced,  that  some  very  important  military 
movement  was  on  foot,  and  that  nn  "  enterprise^ 
of  groat  pith  and  moment  would  in  a  few  hours, 
perhaps,  agitate  the  whole  American  people. 

Yet,  as  Uie  night  advanced,  the  excitement  wore 
away,  and  tlie  city  of  magnificent  distances  fell 
into  its  usual  tranquillity.  '^ 

Not  so,  however,  at  the  camp  along  the  Po- 
fomao,  and  especially  at  the  quarters  of  the  Fire 
Zouaves. 

This  splendid  and  dashing  regiment  had  come 
out  from  New  York  a  month  before,  and  had 
electrified  that  city  and  the  less  excitable  citizens 
of  Washiii^on  by  the  splendor  of  their  costume, 
the  perfection  of  their  drill,  and  the  fine  figure  and 
well-known  martiol  qualities  of  their  leader,  Col- 
onel Ellsworth.  Their  brethren  of  the  fire  com- 
panies in  New  York  had  turned  out  en  miisse  to 
escort  them  to  the  steamer,  and  after  twenty  da^-s 
in  Washington,  they  had  now  received  marching 
orders,  and  their  quiet  camp  was  to-ni^ht  to  reaC 
ixe  all  that  poets  ever  wrote  of  the  wild  and  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  war. 

The  night  was  uncommonly  still  and  clear,  and 
the  moon  was  so  bright  that  the  line  of  white 
cones  marking  their  camp  could  be  distinctly  seen 
firom  the  other  side  of  the  broad  Potomac. 

As  the  visitor  approached,  sounds  of  bu.stle 
filled  the  air,  and  the  rustle  of  arms  and  the  ft-ump 
of  tlie  men  on  drill  were  now  and  then  drowned 
in  the  powerful  chorus  of  manly  voices  rolling  out 
upon  tne  night  air  the  great  national  songs  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

It  was  felt  by  aU  that  the  hour  of  bloodshed 
was  now  come.  Aside  from  the  four  men  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  gun  at  Sumter,  and  the  kill- 
ing of  ]>add  and  Whitney  by  the  Baltimore  mob, 
no  liven  had  as  yet  been  ottered  up  \  the  crimson 
eiirrent  had  not  bognn  to  £ow.   • 


Yet  all  felt  that  some  one  must  be  the  first  vic- 
tim—  that  €:o  many  days,  or  hours  perhaps,  the 
sacred  soil  cf  Virginia  would  be  wet  with  the 
blood  of  the  first  contestants  in  the  jiighty  stran- 
gle. Yet  who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  fitie, 
youthful',  vigorous,  manly  figure  of  the  Colonel, 
whom  we  now  see  inovinu;  about  among  the  men 
that  idolized  him,  vould  oe  the  first  to  no  pierced 
by  rebel  balls  —  that  he  was  to  be  the  proto- 
mart}T  of  the  holy  cause. 

It  is  midnight  now,  and  the  men  that  weie  a 
little  while  a^o  singing '  Columbiia,  the  gem  of 
the  ocean,"  with  all  the  ferVor  they  could  bring  to 
it,  are  still  in  their  tents.  The  knnpsacks  are 
packed.  The  guns  are  oiled  and  polished.  Am- 
munition is  in  the  cartridge  boxes  and  cooked 
rations  in  the  haversacks.  They  are  ready  to  start 
at  a  dnim  tap. 

Though  it  if  past  midnight,  Colonel  Kliswortb 
is  still  at  his  table,  in  his  tent,  completing  the 
official  arran^ementa  that  remained,  and  carefully 
instructing  his  subordinates  as  to  the  line  of  eon- 
duct  propel^  in  this  or  that  emergency. 

An  hour  later,  and  he  is  done,  and  not  now, 
occupied  with  the  rough  plans  of  brave  exploits. 
A  sadder  and  a  tenderer  task  occupies  the  young 
soldier's  |)cn.  He  writes  those  last  words  to  his 
parents :  **  To-night,  thinking  over  the  probabil- 
ities of  the  morrow,  and  the  occurrences  of  the 
past,  1  am  perfectly  content  to  accept  whati  ver 
my  fortune  may  be,  confident  tliat  lie  who  noteth 
even  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  will  have  some  p^ir^ 

[)ose  even  in  the  fate  of  one  like  me.  My  dar- 
ing and  ever-loved  parents,  good  by ! "  Other, 
and  perhaps  still  more  tender  and  touching  adieus 
are  dashed  ofi"  with  rapid  pen  acd  full  heart  ere  the 
voung  figure  leaves  the  table,  and  wraps  his  amy 
hlaiiket  around  him  for  in  hour  of  sleep. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock,  the  encanipment  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  activity  again.  Captain 
Dablgren,  the  commancer  of  the  navy  yard,  came 
to  announce  that  all  was  ready  fcr  transportation. 
The  men  .norched  fcrward  in  line,  and  were  drawn 
up  by  companies  alcng  the  beach. 

The  ntgnt  air  along  the  water  side  is  chill,  and 
some  of  Uie  men  were  wrapped  fi-om  head  to  foot 
in  great  red  blankets.  Most  were  clad  in  their 
ffray  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  embroidered  cape. 
Those  vivid  ^stumes  of  the  men — the  lines  of 
tents,  glowhig  from  the  lights  within  like  huge 
lanterns — the  glittering  rows  of  bayonets  and 
gun-barrels  —  the  woods  and  hilla  in  the  dis- 
tance—  the  placid  river  in  front— -and,  to  add 
historic  significance,  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
towering  sublime  and  calm  in  the  still  moonhght. 
—  all  these  combined  to  form  a  picture  which  was 
not  effaced  from  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  it 
by  the  hmg  succession  of  darker  and  bloodier 
scenes  which  followed. 

The  embarkation  was  rapidly  conducted,  and, 
just  as  d&wn  light  began  to  break  ever  hill  and 
river,  the  last  of  the  regiment  was  aboard,  aiid 
the  boats  stenmed' slowly  down  the  river. 

Armed  resistance  to  any  invasion  of  the  **  sa- 
cred soil "  of  Virginia  was  cotifid'-iitly  cxfYCCted. 
So  mu3h  ferodc  3"  talk  had  pouicd  Srom  the  Kieh- 
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mond  press  that  it  was  fair  to  suppose  that  every 
wharf  would  have  its  Lepnidas,  and  every  street- 
croMsing  he  defended  hy  a  Horatius  Codes. 

But  the  rebel  strate^  was  diiferent.  John- 
ion's  hcr4d  was  cool,  and  his  judgment  sound. 
He  saw  that  Alexandria  was  no  point  for  serious 
resistance,  and  when  the  Pawnee  sent  a  yawl 
Gllad  with  armed  marines,  and  proposed  terms 
of  suhmisaion,  the  Confederates  had  consented 
to  vacate  within  a  specified  time. 

About  five  o'clock  the  Zouaves  landed,  and 
(Colonel  Ellsworth  gave  rapid  directions  for  tear- 
ing up  some  of  the  rails  at  the  railroad  station, 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  means  of 
deutroying  all  communication  southward  by  the 
telegraph  —  a  step  which  he  regarded  as  very 
-    important. 

As  he  started  away  to  execute  this  dut^  in  per- 
son, with  the  dash  and  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  his 
youth  and  his  ardent  nature,  he  took  as  his 
guard  but  a  small  squad  of  men  from  the  first 
company,  with  Sergeant  Brownell  at  their  head. 
Mr.  Wisner,  the  Military  Secretary  of  the  re^-r 
munt,  Mr.  I)odge,  the  Chaplain,  and  a  journalist 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  went  with  him. 

The  little  group,  amounting  to  about  ten  men 
in  all,  walked  rapidly  througn  the  quiet  streets, 
and  were  about  turning  a  comer  to  go  in  the  di- 
rection of  tlie  tclegrapti  office,  when  the  Colonel 
saw  Haunting  from  the  top  of  a  hotel  a  rebel  fiag, 
which  had  long  been  visible  from  the  balconies 
of  tiic  Pk'csident's  house  in  Washington. 

lie  immediately  sent  back  the  Sergeant  with 
An  order  for  the  first  company  of  the  regiment 
to  advance  and  join  him. 

Here  was  the  first  instance  of  the  rashness  of 
youthful  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Ells- 
worth. He  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
fsompany,  but  passed  rapidly  on  to  the  tavern, 
which  he  entered,  and  accosted  the  first  man  he 
saw  with  the  question  —  **  What  sort  of  a  flag  is 
that  hanging  over  the  roof  of  this  house  P  "  The 
man  seemed  a  good  deal  alarmed,  and  said  he 
knew  nothing  alK>ut  it,  as  he  was  only  a  boarder 
there.  Without  calling  for  the  proprietor  of  the 
bduse,  or  making  any  demand  fov  the  removal  of 
ihtf  obnoxious  emblem.  Colonel  Ellsworth  ran  up 
stairs,  and  roachod  the  tomnost  story,  where  by 
means  of  a  ladder  he  clambered  to  the  roof,  and 
borrowing  Mr.  Wisner's  knife,  cut  the  small  rope, 
and  pulled  the  flag  away  from  the  mast  from 
which  it  floated. 

This  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  moments,  and 
the  party  now  turned  to  descend  from  the  roof. 
Brownell  went  first,  and  Colonel  Ellsworth  close  be- 
'  hind  him  carrying  the  flag.  As  Brownell  reached 
the  first  landing-place  or  entry  after  a  descent 
of  a  dozen  or  more  steps,  a  man  stepped  quickly 
out  from  a  dimly-lighted  passage,  and  without 
noticing  the  private  levelled  a  double-barelled 
ihot-gun  full  at  Colonel  Ellsworth's  breast.  Brow- 
oell  made  a  quick  pass  to  throw  up  the  muzzle 
of  the  piece,  but  the  fellow's  hand  was  firm,  and 
his  aim  was  not  diverted* 

Another  second  and  the  load  of  one  barrel, 
BitKer  slugs  or  buckshot,  went  crashing  through 


the  vitals  of  Colonel  Ellsworth,  and  kille<l 
instantly.  He  was  on  the  third  step  from  the 
bottom  when  he  received  the  shot,  and  fell  for- 
ward with  that  horrible,  headlong  weight  and 
heavy  thud  upon  the  floor  of  the  passa^  9  « hlch 
might  have  been  ejcpected  from  death  so  sudden. 

The  assaiant  now  turned  like  a  flash,  and 
brought  the  other  barrel  to  bear  on  BrowitelL 
But  the  Zcitiave  was  tb!i  time  too  quick  for  him, 
and  struck  the  piece  tc  the  load  passed  over  lus 
head  and  thrc  gh  a  dcrir  be'iind  him-  The  next 
instant  tlie  ccn^ents  of  his  own  rifle  were  dis- 
charged full  ir.  Xachiiu's  face,  aci  following  up 
the  ball  with  tie  hannei,  he  lunged  it  througn 
his  body,  and  pushed  it  down  .  he  second  flight  of 
steps. 

The  three  reports  folbwed  each  other  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  the  successive  loads  of  a  revol- 
ver can  be  ui!.cl urged,  and  the  frightful  conse- 
quences were  seen  in  the  bodies  of  two  men, 
Ellsworth  and  Jackson,  who  lay  each  at  the  foot 
of  a  flight  of  stairs,  dead  and  weltering  in  a  pool 
of  blood. 

The  body  of  Colonel  Ellsworth  was  taken  up 
and  laid  on  a  bed  in  an  adjoining  room.  The 
blood  was  wiped  from  his  clammy  and  marble  but 
manly  features,  and  the  rel>el  flag,  on  account  of 
^hich  two  men  had  so  suddenly  passed  into  eti^r- 
nity,  lay  soiled  with  blood  across  his  feet 

In  a  few  moments  Jackson's  wife  came  oui 
from  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  snd  saw  \Jim 
body  of  her  hunband  lying  dead  in  the  passac^ 
in  a  pool  of  blood.  She  flung  her  arms  mtc  tSa 
air,  cried  wildly,  and  seemed  utteily  abAndonod 
to  desolation  and  agony.  She  offered  no  re- 
proaches, nor  seemed  conscious  of  the  crowd  of 
strange  soldiers  around.  No  one  could  witness 
such  agonizing  grief  and  horror  without  emotion. 

The  only  remark  which  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  arrest  her  attention  was  an  assurance  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Union  soldiers  that  her  chil- 
dren should  not  be  molested. 

The  dead  bo<ly  of  the  Colonel  of  the  Zouaves 
was  now  carried  sadly  away  on  a  htter  of  muskets, 
and  the  thrilling  story  of  that  morning's  bloody 
work  went  over  the  wires  in  all  directions.  Col- 
onel Ellswc  rth  throughout  one  section,  being  la- 
mented as  thu  first  costly  sacrifice  laid  on  the 
altar  of  loyalty,  and  Jackson  as  much  praised 
throughout  the  South  for  the  prompt  audacity 
with  which  he  had  avenged  the  first  insult  to 
rebel  bunting.  __^_^ 

Heroism  of  the  "M.  D's." — The  mule  dri- 
ver of  the  army  abolishes  the  step  between  the 
sublime  and  ridiculous  by  making  the  ridiculous 
sublime.  There,  for  instance,  emerging  from  the 
leafy  curtain  of  woods  on  the  thither  side  of 
the  creek,  comes  mule  team  No.  1,  thundering 
with  locked  wheels  —  "  quadrupeiianle  sonitu  "  -* 
down  the  abrupt  declivity.  The  treacherous  cause- 
ways of  brusn  and  miid  give  way  under  tlie 
weight ;  the  ponderous  wagon,  blocked  by  the 
log  corduroy,  careens  on  the  sinking  wheels,  and 
topples  quiverinff  on  the  brink  of  a  disastrius  up- 
set into  the  S'ygian  creek,  where  the  water  is  deep 
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and  the  mud  fiitbomlaM.  Not  Hercules  could 
lift  the  embedded  wain  from  the  engorcin^  rut. 
Thtf  spectators,  gathered  in  the  leafy  galleries  of 
U«e  surrounding  bluffs,  and  in  the  muddy  pit  of 
Ihe  river  bank,  shriek  at  Uie  imminent  catastrophe. 
All  hut  the  imperturbable  M.  1).  are  appalled 
tt  the  impending  orerthrow.  For  M.  D.,  seated 
on  his  stalwart  wheeler,  like  a  king  ui)on  his 
throne,  a  ouiet  glance  behind  and  before  suffices 
to  reveal  tne  nature  of  the  exigency.  Tliere  is  a 
majestic  repose  in  his  features,  and  a  placid  con- 
fidence in  nis  own  nowers,  as  he  urgently  waves 
away  the  proficred  nelp,  which  stamps  him  the 
master  of  the  situation.  In  that  moment,  prnm 
and  dingy  though  he  be,  the  M.  D.  is  sublime  s 
he  rises  to  the  classic  grandeur  of  the  calm  he- 
roic, like  the  &mous  "statue  on  the  gates  of 
Altorf." 

A  hush  of  thrilled  and  awful  expectation 
falls  upon  the  audience.  The  M.  D.  speaks  one 
low  caoalistic  word.  The  single  ^iding  line  m 
^  left  hand  throbs  like  a  nerve  with  the  electric 
quiver  of  his  potent  will,  and  flaps  the  flanks  of 
his  leaders.  In  that  single  word  and  motion  of 
the  guiding  rein  he  has  organised  and  concen- 
trated the  sextuple  power  of  his  muscular  mo- 
tives in  one  simultaneous  impulse.  There  is  a 
ilgisg  tug  and  twist  to  the  right  and  left,  and  al- 
most before  you  know  it  the  enormous  wogon  is 
Hfled  from  the  abysmal  mud,  and  is  rolling  tri- 
umphantly over  the  shaking  bridge.  Already  the 
mighty  hybrids  are  clambering  and  straining  up 
the  steep  ascent 

This  19  the  real  crisis  of  the  play.  To  go  back 
is  to  {(o  to  the  devil ;  but  the  M.  D.,  rising  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  emergency,  unfolds  now  and 
awful  powers.  The  hero  becomes  a  fury.  His 
placid  eye  flashes  with  a  fierce  and  wrathful  fire. 
From  the  statuesque  calm  of  his  severe  but  dirty 
visage  bursts  a  terrific  storm  of  stunning  curses. 
His  huge  whip,  till  now  unused,  writhes  and  cracks 
like  a  thunderbolt  over  the  backs  of  his  imper- 
turbable mules.  They  go  on.  They  falter  and 
pause  half  way  up  the  steep  ascent  The  wheels 
go  back,  and  all  seems  lost  Ajax  and  Tela- 
mon,  and  all  the  Titans,  spring  to  the  wheels, 
to  avert  the  threatened  retrogression  down  to 
Styx. 

But  ordinary  human  agencies  avail  nothing,  till 
the  deun  ex  ntttchina  appears  on  the  off*  side,  in  the 
person  of  the  wagon  master,  with  a  monstrous  and 
noirific  thong.  There  is  another,  wilder,  louder, 
fiercer  tempest  of  imprecations  on  the  heads, 
eyes,  hearts  of  the  dumb  beasts,  and  a  double 
crash  of  lashing  thunderlx)]t8  from  front  to  rear. 
Onward  and  upward  rolls  the  wagon  up  and  over 
the  hills ;  the  miracle  is  achieved,  and  the  mules 
are  bromsing  on  the  level  plain  above  as  if  noth- 
ing uncommon  har-  happened*  This,  a  htmdred 
times  repeated  with  a  hundred  variations,  such  as 
!he  idiosyncrasy  of  the  actor  or  the  circumstances 
inspire  with  an  occasional  breakdown  and  upset, 
tnd  ail  the  comic  bj'-play  of  comment  and  jest, 
stands,  for  the  day,  m  pl&ee  of  politics  and  war 
•—  of  Charieston  and  Chattanooga.  —  8t  Paul 
Preu. 
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1  SAW  a  boy  in  s  black-jack  wood. 

With  a  tall,  lank,  awkward  ••  figger,** 
Striking  away  witli  his  Leavy  maul, 

By  the  side  of  a  young  slave  *'  nigger." 
And  ae  said  1 1  himsolf,  « 1*11  nuol  awafy 

Aril  cleave  a  patn  before  roe;   . 
.*11  hew  ail  *  black-jacks '  out  of  my  war. 

Till  the  Star  of  Fame  shines  o'er  me.'' 

1  saw  him  again  on  a  bread  swift  stream  s 

But  the  maul  this  time  was  a  paddle, 
And  I  watched  the  tiny  rainbow^s  gleaiii« 

As  he  made  the  waves  skedaddle. 
'And  he  said,  «*  1*1.  paddle  away,  awaj» 

Till  space  shall  flee  before  me ; 
Ar.d  I  yet  sluill  live  to  see  the  day 

When  the  Star  of  Fame  shines  o'er 


I  saw  him  again,  with  his  musty  book% 

A- pondering  Coke  and  Story ; 
And  little  there  was  in  his  homely  looka 

To  tell  of  his  future  glorv.  • 
But  he  said,  «  I'll  master,  I  know  I  wiU, 

llie  difficult  task  before  me ; 
I'll  maul  my  way  tlirough  the  hard  world  atlDt 

Till  the  Star  of  Fame  shines  o'er  me." 

I  saw  him  again,  when  he  rose  to  cope. 

Hand  to  hand,  with  the  •<  Western  Giant  f* 
His  eye  lit  up  with  a  beam  of  iiope,  * 

On  his  sinewy  strength  reliant 
<«  m  fight  him,"  he  said,  •'  with  the  maalof  Tniik» 

Till  he  shrink  and  (^uail  before  me, 
Till  he  stand  abashed  m  astoniithed  rutli* 

While  the  Star  of  Fame  shmes  o'er  m*.** 

I  saw  him  again  in  the  White  House  6hair» 

A>writing  the  Proclamation ; 
And  the  pen  he  used  was  tlie  lieaviest  maul 

In  this  rail-mauling  nation. 
And  he  said,  <•  'TIS  Uie  only  way  to  make 

The  traitors  fiee  before  us ; 
While  tlie  light  it  sheds  will  leave  a  wake 

Tliat  will  shine  when  the  sod  grows  o'er  va.* 

I  saw  him  again  but  the  other  night, 

And  he  shook  my  hand  in  greeting  | 
And  little  he  thought  how  soon  I'd  writo^ 

And  tell  the  world  cf  our  meeting. 
The  hand  I  clasped  has  swung  the  ma»U 

And  my  own  has  written  its  story. 
But  never,  I  ween,  could  any  hand 

Write  half  of  iu  toil  and  glory. 


Drakb  Db  Kay's  Exploit. —Thb  dashing 
soldier  was  one, day  out  on  James  River,  doing 
some  corsair  work  in  one  of  the  Cumbcnland? 
launches. 

Some  distance  to  leeward  he  saw  his  persistant 
foe,  the. Teaser,  but  kept  on  his  course  with  '*  a^ 
wet  sheet  and  a  fiowing  sea."  But  all  at  once 
she  whirled,  and  getting  into  the  blaxe  of  tha  af- 
ternoon sun,  steamed  down  on  Drake. 

As  (quickly  Drake  had  his  helm  hard  up,  and 
soon  his  five  :  ars  were  out,  ar  d  the  launch  head 
on  toft  shore.    Bang  I  went  t  he  Teatei'a  bow  lifltd 
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fun.  !)•  Kftv  ihouUd  hulk  In  deriilon,  and 
mil  hii  rov(>lv«r.  Th#  oIiom  now  ftMumed  a 
iUdptrftU  InUirost.  At  ovory  puff  of  mnoke  from 
Ibt  1'(iiii#r't  bow,  I)t  Kay  put  down  his  helm  a 
liUlti  and  throw  tho  launch  out  of  rongo.  Nice 
Mtmanihipp  a  quick  tyt,  ond  a  cool  head,  car-' 
rifd  him  tlirough,  though  ihot  and  uliail  from  tlie 
Toaitr  woro  sorunming  and  iplnnliing  oil  around 
him.  Hut  Draka  was  Irrepresiiible,  and  kent  up 
an  audaoioui  pantomima  of  deflunce,  till  his 
launch  touohod  (ha  rivor  hank. 

lla  wai  not  many  louondt  in  pulling  out  tho 
plug  from  tha  boat's  bottom,  tumbling  out  his 
llva  man,  tha  oars,  mait,  ond  sail,  and  oinlering 
tham  to  run  ft)r  tha  bluff.  Nor  was  tha  Tcasur 
any  longrr  in  dropping  a  launch,  gatdng  a  doion 
man  anu  as  many  muskata  into  bar,  and  pushing 
off  in  pursuit 

Urako  saw  tlio  oppronohing  danger,  and  planned 
hU  daf^nott. 

liunning  to  a  plokat  ibnoa  cloae  by,  he  tore  off 
oil  pickets,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  the  men, 
who  drew  up  in  fttrmldable  order  on  the  edge  of 
the  bluff,  and  had  their  launch  apparently  oov- 
eiatl  by  an  array  of  sii  deadly  gun-barrels. 

The  launch  of  the  Teaser  passed,  viewed  the 
situation  tlurouffh  a  douUe-barralled  seo*glass, 
and,  thinking  tusorotlon  the  bettor  pari  of  valor, 
turned,  and  \U  KaY*o  launch  waa  saved  by  the 
•Mmldakda  briotle  of  the  |dokeU*  battery. 


BitKia.imi,  AND  now  Siiri.ui  arb  IXiooko. 
«•«  A  etvrres|»ondent«  writli\g  (i'vm  Monria  Island, 
ei)  I  \  **  At  night  we  can  see  the  ^tii  of  a  shell 
Ihr^High  ita  huimey,  lighted  as  it  is  by  a  burn- 
tng  (Visa.  When  the«  range  is  two  miloa,  the 
iMck  of  a  sliell  fW>m  a  mortar  deecribea  very  near 
Ikalf  the  arc  of  a  eiit^  On  leaving  the  mortar, 
tl  gface(ViUy  muvaa  ohi  climbing  up  and  up  into 
iKa  heavens  till  it  ia  nearly  or  quite  a  mile  above 
iWa  eartlit  and  then  it  gUdea  along  fiu'  a  moment^ 
apparently  in  a  Kivriaontal  line  i  but  qui^Lly  you 
aee  that  the  little  fttry  orb  is  on  the  hoaie  alieidi» 
tieectibing  the  other  aegwent  of  the  citda. 

*^A  ahell  (Khu  a  IVmAt  rilW^iruu*  in  going 
IVKk  aiul  a  half  iniWa«  deviatee  mm  a  atniight 
Kme  MtH  quite  aa  much  ai(  a  shell  IWMa  a  mhvn 
lai^  Ihit  in  ^vseaiiur  over  thia  spates  considerable 
ihise  ia  reouinKk  iW  fe|M>n  txavals  aiiith  fik«t«r 
than  the  ah^^«  A  «hsU  Inswi  a  asortar  osakea  the 
liislaMce  \^  tit\>  Milea  in  ahoul  thirty  seci(M»da« 
aiU  f^MM  a  Wmm  g^m  ki  ahoul  half'  thai  immw 
The  iaah  vMf  a  g^m  at  ii%:hl«  and  the  nhiie  Mnoie 
h|  4ay«  hnlk^ate  the  as\>«Mil  of  ilbchaiK^  a»d 
Meesi  Mur  tvresily  iik\wkIs  give  a«  ahuniancs  t»f 
lUfte  1^  And  a  cvver  im  a  s|^lwiler  praiC.  hehusd 
%  HeswK  <«  Stfnwthiiigt  e4»K  ll  ss  vm  a^ii  aol- 
tlieHy  H^  ^^  ai\  hm^  isaiiv  fay  m»  attemMa  to 

latewh>»  ^\d^  eakv«»fl  t(»  cnw^  jelea  aft  their  <x- 
M«^    «ad  ORMaaaMMi^y  tMoe  faya  wilii  boa  Mb  te 


**  It  was  a  military  eiecution.  The  person  thus 
punished  belonged  to  the  Third  Maryland.  Ills 
crime  was  deteriion.  It  was  his  second  offence. 
For  the  first  he  had  beer,  sentenced  only  to  three 
months'  labor  and  loes  of  pay )  for  the  secooit* 
death  I 

"  While  the  army  was  f  a!«}ng  through  Fi»*d* 
erick,  Maryland,  he  Lid  got  out  of  camp.  Uis 
.egiment  pascod  on,  and  .le  wont  to  fiaitimore. 
Arrested  there,  he  wos  ret-nnad  to  the  army,  wot 
convicted,  and  was  sentenced. 

"  On  Tuesday  hit  sentence  was  formally  read  to 
kirn.  lie  was  to  bo  shot  to  death  with  musketry 
on  the  next  Friday,  betw«M»n  the  hours  of  noon 
and  four  P.  M.  Rut  he  bad  learned  the  decision 
on  the  Sunday  before. 

**  There  is  no  Chaplain  to  the  Third  Maryland 
regiment.  But  Chu|>lain  Welsh,  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
necticut, in  the  same  brigade,  ministered  to  him 
in  snirituni  matters  faithfully,  and  like  himself, 
day  ny  day.  At  last  it  fell  to  me  to  see  him,  and 
to  be  witn  him  during  most  of  his  remaininff 
hours.  But  what  could  be  done,  hi  the  way  of 
instruction,  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Welsh,  and  fox 
it  the  man  was  grateAil. 

**  The  day  of  his  execution  was  wet  and  gloomy, 
I  found  him  in  the  morning  in  the  midst  of  the 

Krovost  guard.  He  waa  sittmg  on  a  bag  of  grain, 
Muiing  against  a  tree,  while  a  aentry,  with  fixed 
bayonet,  stood  beliind,  never  turning  away  fit>m 
him,  and  never  to  turn  away,  save  as  another  took 
his  place,  until  tlie  end.  Useless  seemed  the  watc)  \ 
(or  arms  and  feet  had  been  secured,  though  nc4 
painfully,  since  the  sentence  was  read. 

**  Tlio  captain  of  the  guard  Imd  humandy  dooe 
all  he  ct)uld,  and  it  was  fMurtly  by  his  request  thai 
I  vraa  tliere,  A  Chaphiin  oould  minister  where 
others  could  not  be  allowed. 

^  The  rain  loll  aileutly  on  him.  Hie  houra  of 
hb  life  were  numbered— even  tha  minutea.  He 
waa  to  meet  death,  doI  in  the  ahodi  and  excite- 
ment of  battle  \  not  aa  a  martyr  for  hie  country ; 
nol  in  diaeaaei  but  in  full  health,  and  as  a 
criminaL 

**  I  have  aeen  many  a  man  ifie,  and  have  tried 
to  perform  the  sacred  duties  of  my  sUitiou.  I 
have  never  had  ao  painful  a  task  as  that,  beeauie 
of  these  csrcumstuiees.  Willin^v.  gladly,  he  eon* 
veraed,  heard,  and  answered.  A\'hat  he  said  is, 
of  coune,  not  a  matter  for  pubKctty ;  for  the  in- 
ternewa  of  a  minister  wiih  the  one  with  whosa  he 
has  ofteial  rviitioiis  are  sacred  everywhere.  Td, 
wluW  painful  is  such  a  wurk,  it  has  ita  bt^ht  asJe^ 
heceuee  of  the  ^escccdini:  greet  and  prccsowa 
prv«SMea  *  it  b  one*s  priTilege  to  tdL 

*■  Whm  the  tiBM  oaaae  for  leasovel  to  the  pkaa 
of  execuiioQ,  he  entered  an  amheUnre,  a  Oup- 
hin  actv^aapenytng  hina.  Xexi»  in  another 
U^e,  w-A«  the  ccJSa.  Before,  behind,  and 
ssde^  a  guazU.    llali  a  mile  of  this 

to  wuhn  a 


ef  tW 
wea«i 
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he  passed  with  steady  step  through  an  opening 
left  in  the  head  of  the  square,  still  with  the  Chap- 
lain, and  to  the  open  side.  There  was  a  grave 
just  dug,  and  in  front  of  it  was  his  coffin  placed. 
lie  sat  upon  liis  coffin ;  his  feet  were  re-confined, 
to  allow  of  which  he  lifted  them  voluntarily,  and 
liis  eyes  were  bandaged* 

'*  h\  front  of  him,  the  firing  party,  cf  two  from 
each  regiment,  were  then  drawn  up,  —  half  held 
as  reserve,  —  during  which  there  was  still  a  little 
time  for  words  with  his  Chajilain.  llie  General 
stood  by,  and  tlie  Provost  Mlarshal  read  the  sen- 
tence, and  shook  hands  with  the  condemned. 
Then  a  prayer  was  ofiered,  amid  uncovered  heads 
and  solemn  faces.  A  last  hand-shake  with  the 
Chaplain,  which  he  had  twice  requested}  a  few 
words  from  him  to  the  Chaplain,;  a  lingering 
pressure  by  the  hand  of  the  condemned  i  his  lips 
moving  with  a  praj'er-i>entence  which  he  had  been 
taught,  and  on  which  his  thoughts  had  dwelt  be- 
fore, and  he  was  left  alone. 

'*  The  word  of  command  was  immediately  given. 
He  fell  over  instantly,  unconscious.  A  record  of 
wounds  was  made  by  the  Surgeons.  The  troops 
filed  by  his  grave  on  the  banks  of  the  swollen 
stream,  and  men  passed  off*,  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  as  they  haa  come,  to  avoid  being  seen  by 
the  enemy.  And  so,  twenty  years  old,  and  with 
only  a  mother  and  sister,  he  was  left  there.  The 
sun  was  soon  covered  with  clouds,  and  the  rain 
poured  down  on  his  solitary  grave." 


Incidents  in  Tennessee.  ---  The  scenes  during 
the  march  of  General  Bumside  into  Tennessee 
were  myriad  and  peculiarly  affecting.  '*  We  had 
not  extended  our  march  fhr  into  the  State/'  wrote 
a  soldier,  *'  before  we  had  evidence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  most  intense  loyalty,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, tlie  most  severe  suffering.  We  had  pre- 
viously seen  nothing  h'ke  it  It  is  unconditional, 
and  without  regard  to  any  of  those  questions  of 
policy  which  have  been  so  damaging  to  the  unity 
of  the  Union  men  in  Kentucky,  and  of  which  the 
masses  here  are  blissfully  ignorant.  They  kindle 
into  r^ture  at  the  sight  of  our  advancing  col- 
umns, and  are  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight  of  tlie 
Stars  and  Stripes,  that  '  banner  of  beauty  and 
glory,'  which  symbolizes  the  institutions  of  our 
eountrv.  We  were  hailed  with  tears  of  joy  and 
with  shouts  of  rapture  as  their  deliverers  and 
defetidei's.  Notwithstanding  the  many  vacant,  de- 
serted houses,  the  many  exiles  from  their  homes, 
which  have  resulted  in  so  extensive  a  depletion  of 
population,  there  were  groups  of  men,  women, 
and  children  at  every  turn  to  greet  us  with  ex- 
pressions of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  to  tell  of 
wrongs  and  sunerings  which  were  calculated  to 
touch  the  hardest  hesirt  and  to  make  the  ear  to 
Ungle. 

'*  Never,  perhaps,  have  patriotism  and  wradi 
boen  so  combined,  gratitude  and  vengeance  so 
c('m  mingled  in  expression,  as  by  this  loyal,  down- 
trodden, and  long-sufiering  people.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  narrate  the  numerous  incidents 
of  interest  in  this  comieotion  of  which  ire  were  | 


witnesses.  One  or  two  may  serve  as  illustraUcnt 
of  their  unrestrained  and  rustic  manner  in  'ho 
expression  of  their  feelings. 

**  Ou  the  day  we  left  M jntgomeryi  tlie  head :  f 
our  column  was  startled  by  the  voice  of  an  agM 
woman,  shouting  <  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  I  * 
whilst,  with  streaming  eyei,  she  expressed  hef 
gratitude  that  she  had  lived  to  see  the  deliverers 
of  her  State,  and,  with  clasped  hands,  as  she 
p^jrsued  oujr  advancing  commands,  she  prayed 
noftt  ferYently  Uiat  the  Ond  of  battles  would  be 
with  us,  to  prosper,  and  defend,  and  preserve  us. 
Iler  petitions  were  ev«r  and  anon  interrupted  by 
the  narration  c'  her  sufierlng,  which  was  made 
only  the  more  teiling  by  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, who  limped  behind  her,  as  he  leaned  with 
one  hand  upon  a  staff*,  whilst  the  other  rested  upon 
the  thigh  of  his  vroundod  leg,  which  was  made  to 
support  more  than  its  wonted  share  of  his  body, 
he  havir.g  been  severely  wounded  in  the  other 
leg  by  some  dastardly,  prowling  rebel,  by  which 
he  was  made  a  cripple  for  life.  She  would  appeal 
to  him  for  the  contirmation  of  the  truth  of  her 
statements  in  regard  to  their  sufferings^  and  thei* 
point  him  to  our  soldiery  as  those  who  would 
avenge  his  wrongs  and  be  his  future  Security  and 
defence.  At  one  time,  being  near  Major-General 
Hartsuff,  whom  she  readily  recognized  as  chief 
in  command,  she  made  him  the  subject  of  her 
petition,  which  he  acknowledged  by  resjiectfuUy 
lifting  his  hat  from  his  head  and  holding  it  in  his 
hand  tho  while.  Taking  the  scene  altogether,  it 
was  an  interesting  and  moving  exhibition  of  pa« 
triotism,  gratitude,  and  keen  sense  of  wrongs 
endured,  which,  in  her  esteem,  called  for  yen* 
geanoe. 

^  A  scene  somewhat  similar  occurred  the  sama 
day,  by  another  family  and  group  of  friends,  who, 
amid  shouts  of  welcome  to  the  *  Yankees,'  ex- 
tended the  worm  hand  of  friendly  greeting  to  the 
soldiers,  as  they  passed,  until  the  eyes  or  an  old 
lady  rested  upon  a  prieoner  in  oiur  custody,  whom 
she  recogniied  as  tne  despoiler  of  her  peace  and 
home.  She  told  him  of  the  wrongs  she  and  hers 
had  suffered  at  his  hands;  how  he  had  driven 
her  husband  and  herself  from  their  home ;  how 
ho  had  hunted  her  son  like  a  wild  animal  through 
the  mountains,  until  he  was  driven  from  tlie 
State.  She  upbraided  him  with  his  thefts  o/id 
murders,  imploring  us  in  the  name  of  everything 
sacred  not  to  release  him.  ^ 

.        •        •        •        .        •'•       •' 

"  Our  entr^  into  Knoxville  was  a  grand  ova- 
tion. The  people  of  the  surrounding  country 
ffocked  in  crowds  to  welcome  us,  and  the  city 
presented  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  Inde- 
pendence Day.  No  pen  can  do  justice  to  the 
scene,  and  my  heart  melts  as  I  call  it  to  mind. 
Old,  gray-haired  men  and  women,  the  middle- 
aged,  and  even  little  prattling  children  were  per* 
feotly  frantic  with  joy.  We  had  a  large  number 
of  men  front  this  section  in  oiur  army,  who  had 
been  away  from  their  homes  for  two  years }  and 
to  see  the  re-union  of  these  brave  fellows  with 
those  ihey  love  better  than  life  would  melt  the 
harden c  heart 
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**  I  saw  one  woman,  wHh  two  little  girls,  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk,  and  watching  intently  as  the 
ccTumn  passed.  Presently  a  browned  and  weath- 
•r-lieaten  soldier  rode  out  from  the  ranks,  and 
the  scene  that  followed  more  than  paid  me  for  the 
two  rears  of  toil  and  hardshl])  that  I  have  passed 
in  tne  army.  It  was  his  wife  and  little  ones, 
whom  he  had  not  seen,  and  from  whom  he  had 
not  heard  but  once,  for  twenty-eight  months. 
This  was  but  one  of  many  simUar  instances.  It 
was  a  common  thinir,  after  we  g[ot  into  this  vicinity, 
to  see  numbers  ox  soldiers  riding  along  in  the 
ranks  with  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  little 
boys  and  girls  on  the  horse  with  them. 

**  One  of  the  most  tlurilling  scenes  I  ever  had 
the  pleasure  to  witness  occurred  on  our  arrival 
here.  Generals  Bumside,  Carter,  and  Shackle- 
ford  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  fine  house  of 
a  noted  rebel  who  bad  left  the  place,  and  were 
followed  there  bv  an  immense  concourse  of  citi- 
sens  clamorous  tor  a  speech.  General  Carter  was 
first  called  out,  he  bemg  an  East  Tennesseean. 
He  was  followed  by  Generals  Bumside  and 
Shackleford,  and  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowd  gained  with  every  word.  Mean- 
while I  had  taken  my  way  around  to  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  had  got  upon  the  roof  of  the  bal- 
cony,' and  as  General  Shackleford  finislied  his 
speech  I  unfurled  our  large  garrison  flag,  and 
tnrew  it  over  the  balcony.  It  was  «.aught  bv  the 
bi*eese,  and  as  its  beauUful  folds  streamlet  out 
upon  the  air,  the  people  could  no  longer  contain 
tlienisehes.  Shout  after  shout  rent  the  air.  Old 
men  and  gray-haired  matrons  took  each  other  by^ 
the  hand,  and  laughed,  shook,  and  cried,  all  at 
ihe  same  time.  Young  men  and  maidens  were 
uproaiious,  and  little  children  were  *  clean  gone 
crasy.*  I  looked  into  the  house  and  saw  Generals 
fiums«de.  Carter,  and  Shackleford  shaking  hands, 
while  tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks  as  if  they 
'  couldn't  help  it'  Some  one  sang  out  —  *  Get 
under  it,  get  under  it'  —  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  crowd  would  trample  each  other  under  foot 
in  their  wild  endeavors  to  do  so.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it  in  my  life,  and  felt  some  as  I 
imagine  the  old  Patriarch  must  have  felt  when  he 
wanted  to  'depart  in  peace.*  You  mav  think 
from  the  way  I  write  there  are  no  rebels  here. 
There  are  a  few,  probably  one  tenth  of  the  pop- 
ulation, but  they  look  as  if  they  '  enjoyed  very 
poor  health.' "  

How  Brbckinridgb  Escaped. — After  John- 
ston's surrender,  tlie  rebel  Secretary  of  War  and 
Ex- Vice-President  of  the  United  States  made  his 
way  to  Florida,  and  with  a  few  companions  se- 
eured  a  little  launch,  in  which  they  coasted  down 
towards  the  Cedar  Keys,  and  eventually  got  across 
to  Cuba. 

From  the  mouth  of  Indian  Inlet  they  had 
WDrked  down  the  coast  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles, 
when  tliey  beached  their  boat  to  hunt  for  turtle 
sggs  and  other  provisions. 

At  this  time  a  United  States  war  vessel  was 
funning  down  south  between  the  shore  and  the 
Florida  Beef^  when  the  commander  observed  the 


party,  and  despatched  a  boat  to  ascertain  whc  they 
were  and  what  they  were  doing  there. 

The  approach  of  the  boat,  filled  with  the  bo)  i 
in  blue,  made  some  stir  among  the  egg-hunters  i 
but  "  Breck,"  as  the  papers  familiarly  called  him 
in  1856,  is  quite  a  strategist  in  his  way,  and  de- 
cided to  put  a  bold  front  en  the  affair  and  play 
a  bluff  game.  Taylor  Wo:^,  a  grandson  of  old 
*' Rough  and  Ready,"  took  tw)  men,  and,  the 
others  having  retired  to  the  cover  of  the  palmet- 
toes,  launched  the  boat,  and  went  out  to  meet  the 
advancing  party.  As  he  approached,  an  officer  in 
the  stem  seat  of  the  cig,  revolver  in  hand,  chal- 
lenged him,  and  put  the  usual  marine  questions. 

laylor  was  at  once  the  roughest  long-shore 
wrecker  and  fisherman  that  ever  lived  in  Florida. 
'*  His  men  were  all  paroled  soldiers ;  they  had  to 
live  somehow,  and  till  they  could  find  something 
better,  were  glad  to  get  turtle's  eggs,  and  sheU-fisb 
driven  on  shore;  they  thought  they  might  get 
down  to  Indian  Key  or  Key  West ;  had  a  boat- 
load of  papers,  if  he  wanted  to  see  them." 

The  reaay  boys  pulled  out  their  parole  papers, 
which  were  found  all  right.  **The  folks  on  shore 
were  all  of  the  same  sort,  had  tlie  same  papers, 
and  were  tryins  to  cook  dinner  if  they  could  find 
some  eggs  or  clams.  Pr'aps  the  cap'n  would  like 
to  go  ashore ;  he  would  be  perfectly  welcome  to 
the  best  they  had,  and  their  pajiers  too."  After 
a  little  more  good-natured  talk,  the  officer  pn  - 
nounced  that  satisfactory  dictum  "  all  ri^'ht,"  toLl 
his  oarsmen  to  "  give  to,"  and  away  shot  the  ^ig 
to  the  steamer,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  distm- 
^ished  fugitive,  who  was  anxiously  watching  the 
interview  firom  behind  a  shellbark. 

That  evening  the  party  left  the  shore  with  a 
few  dozen  eggs,  a  little  bread,  and  a  (e\if  small 
clams.  In  thirty-six  hours  tliey  reached  the  banks, 
having  spoken  one  ship  and  obtained  a  supply  of 
fresh  water.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day, 
after  leaving  the  coast  of  Florida,  thev  reached 
Cardenas,  where  they  were  leceived  by  the  people 
and  the  authoritiea  with  great  kindness. 


Thb  Zouaye  and  tiib  Mule.  —  A  soldier  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  relates  the  following : 
I  was  riding  from  Brandv  Station  to  Stevens- 
burg  in  company  with  Colonel  A.,  of  the  Michi- 
gan 1 r  regiment,  and  hod  reached  a  point 

opposite  General  P.'s  headquarters,  when  we 
were  overtaken  by  a  couple  of  soldiers  mounted 
on  two  decidedly  un-Rarey-fied  mules.  The  boys 
had  evidently  been  up  to  the  sutler's,  for  they 
were  a  trifie  topheavy.  The  road  crosses  a  con- 
siderable creek,  which  the  mules  seemed  to  hold 
in  strong  aversion.  Nevertheless,  through  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  two  heavy  sticks,  they 
were  urged  on  to  the  middle  of  the  tti'eam,  and 
then  they  fiatly  refused  to  advance.  Ihe  boys 
tried  all  the  expedients  at  hand,  but  it  was  "  no 
go ; "  and  when,  at  length,  one  of  them  caught 
the  tail  of  the  other's  mule  in  his  hand,  and  at- 
tempted to  twist  a  forward  movement  out  of  him, 
the  refractory  animal  reared,  whirled  to  olo  side., 
kicked  and  snorted,  And  depositu^g  his  rider  k 
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tiie  dirty  drink,  he  atarted  on  a  keen  run  back 
towardi  the  oorraL  Zouare  gathered  himaelf  up, 
and  neeing  that  he  could  not  overtake  hia  bright- 
ened ateedy  he  only  followed  with  aundry  sxple- 
tivea  and  imprecationa  not  found  in  the  Weat- 
mtneter  Catechiam.  Colonel  A.,  by  the  way,  la 
A  very  pioua  man,  and  he  took  it  upon  himaelf 
to  chide  the  exasperated  and  unfortunate  "  Tct " 
iat  using  auch  unchriatian-like  language  rbut  the 
soldier  would  have  his  joke:  ao,  ahaking  what 
water  he  could  out  of  hia  red  pants,  he  waded  to 
a  dry  spot  on  shore,  and  muttered  that  it  waa 
*'  damned  hard  if  a  feller  couldn't  cuss  a  mule." 
But  soon  appreciating  the  ludicrousncss  of  his 
condition,  he  turned  to  the  Colonel,  and  offered  to 
lay  a  bet  that  that  was  the  first  time  he  ever  saw 
a  mule  tear  (muleteer)  shed.  It  waa  some  time 
I)efore  either  the  Colonel  or  myself  was  able  to 
see  the  ptmgency  of  the  joke  $  but  it  came  to  us 
after  a  while,  and  it  helped  amazingly  to  dry  rn 
the  mud  between  there  and  Strasburg.'* 


An  Incidbnt  of  tub  Obbat  Bethel  Fight. 
—  Orderly  Sergeant  Ooodfellow,  ci  Colonel  Al- 
len's regiment,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
breaat  He  handed  hia  musket  to  a  comrade, 
and  several  flocked  around  him.  '*  O,"  said  he, 
''  I  guess  I've  got  to  go ; "  and  he  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  wouud.  '*0,  don't  mind  me,  boys," 
he  continued ;  **  go  on  with  the  fight ;  don't  stop 
for  me ! "  and  pressing  away  those  who  attempted 
to  support  him,  he  sank  down  upon  the  gronnd. 
Just  at  that  instant  his  Colonel  passed ;  and  look- 
uig  up  to  him,  he  gasped,  **  Good  by.  Colonel ! " 
Colonel  Allen  turned  gnastly  white  as  he  obserred 
it  lie  bit  bis  lips,  too  much  mored  to  speak, 
and  rushed  on  to  avenge  his  deatL 


Incidents  of  Chickahauoa.  —  A  dlviaion 
Surgeon  relates  the  following:  He  was  riding 
acroas  a  field  where  the  battle  had  raged  fieroelv, 
but  just  swept  on,  and  waa  making  hia  way  alowly 
among  the  clrifls  of  friends  and  foes,  —  the  blue 
and  the  gray  together, — when  a  wounded  Fed- 
eral soldier  asked  for  water.  The  Surgeon  gave  him 
the  draught,  when  a  voice  from  a  gray  heap  near 
by  said,  "  Won't  you  give  me  one  too.  Doctor  ?  " 
"  Certainly  I  will ; "  and  he  was  just  raising  the 
rebel,  and  bringing  round  the  canteen  slung  under 
his  arm  to  put  it  to  his  lips,  when  a  cannon  shot 
from  a  rebel  battery  struck  the  earth  on  one  side  s 
a  second  bounded  by  on  the  other.  The  man 
looked  up  in  the  Surgeon's  face  with  a  smile,  *'  I'm 
afraid  they  mean  tw,  Doctor."  At  that  instant,  a 
third  shot  hit  the  target,  and  a  headless  trunk  fell 
from  the  supporting  arm.  There  was  another 
dead  rebel.  Of  truth  they  did  **  mean  us,"  and 
tlie  Surgeon  hastened  away. 

Shells  are  aueerly  behaved  things,  often  harm- 
less against  all  probabilities,  and  when  you  think 
thev  must  be  deadly,  only  patching  thunder.  If 
a  shell  passes  you  by  only  a  few  feet  before  it 
bursts,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  be  good  for  the 
next  one  that  comes,  since  each  fragment  takes 


away  its  share  of  the  motion  and  ffiea  on.  If  • 
nhell  shows  syiLptoms  of  **  making  a  landing"  just 
n  front  of  you,  your  :iesl  route  would  seem  to  bs 
awards  and  past  the  shell  i  but  how  rapiiUy  one 
eould  run  in  V^jU  direidion  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  having  never  aeer  the  man  that  tried 
it  A  solid  shot  is  the  mos:  deceptive  of  projeo- 
tiles.  It  may  leem  to  move  losily,  to  be  almost 
dead  I  but  so  .ong  as  it  moves  at  all,  beware  of 
it^  Just  before  the  battle  an  artilleryman  re- 
ceived his  dischar^  for  disabilitjr  i  but  delaying 
for  some  reason  his  northwud  journey,  he  was 
yet  with  his  battery  on  the  eve  of  the  engage- 
ment,  and  true  to  his  imttincts,  took  his  old  place 
beside  his  horse,  and  was  just  preparing  to  mount, 
when  a  solid  shot  came  ricocheting  across  Uie 
field,  bounded  up  and  struck  him  m  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  Crying  out,  "  I've  got  the  first 
ticket,  boys ! "  be  sank  down,  and  only  added, 
with  that  strange  dread  of  a  liUle  hurt  a  terribly 
wounded  man  umost  always  seems  to  feel,  "  lay 
me  down  by  a  tree  where  they  won't  run  over  me."'* 
They^  complied  with  his  request,  hastened  into 
position,  and  saw  him  no  more.  The  poor  fdlow's 
discbarge  was  confirmed  b]r  Heaven.  Now,  that 
fatal  ball,  having  finished  its  work  there,  leiqied 
lazily  on,  and  pushed  out  the  skirt  of  the  ar- 
tillerist's eoat,  aa  a  hand  would  move  a  eurtaiiit 
without  rending  it !  ■ 


THE  SOUTHERN  WAGON. 

Comb,  all  ye  sona  of  freedom,  and  Join  onr  Soofheni 

band; 
We're  going  to  fight  the  eneniy,  and  drive  IliflBi 

from  our  land* 
Justice  b  our  motto,  Providenee  our  guide  | 
So  jump  in  the  wagon,  and  we'll  all  take  a  lido. 

O,  wait  for  the  wagon. 

The  dissolution ; 
The  South  is  our  wagon. 

And  we'll  all  take  a  ride. 

Secession  is  our  watchword ;  our  ri^ta  we  all  de» 

mand ; 
And  to  defend  our  firesides  we  pledge  our  hearH 

and  hand. 
Jeff  Davis  is  our  President,  with  Stephens  by  his 

side; 
Brave  Beauregard,  our  Gkneral,.will  Join  na  m  the 

ride.  i 

Our  wagon  is  plenty  big  enough,  the  nmning*geav 

is  good; 
If  s  stnfied  around  with  cotton,  and  made  of  Sodth- 

em  wood ; 
Carolina  is  our  Mver,  with  Georgia  by  her  side ; 
Virginia  will  hold  her  flag  up,  and  well  aU  taki  r 

ride. 

There  are  Tennestee  and  Texas  alao  in  the  rif  g ; 
They  wouldn't  Lare  a  government  whote  ootlei 

wasn't  king. 
Alabama  and  Florida  have  long  ago  renUtd; 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  anadous  m  tit 


tiberkU. 
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ViMOtui,  North  OanUna,  ani 
Tbmj  mut  hurry,  or  well 

what  will  Iher  do  } 
ni«K^*  Old  Kentucky  and  1 


1  HaryUnd  won't  make 
U  take  them  up  behind. . 
1  the  Beld,  eager  for  the 
B  bqji  threa  to  one,  they 
let,  with  DarU  by  their 
Theyll  pitch  into  the  Tankee  boya,  and  then  you'll 


Dm  Tenneawe  boya  are  In  tl 

frayi 
ney  can  whip  tlw  Tankee  h 

And  when  they  get  in  « 


Onr  eauie  li  Juat  and  holy 

Well  whip  the  Lincoln  cnlthrMti,  ia  all 


ue  brave  and 


Ood  bl«a  our  noble  army ;  in  him  we  all  confide  ; 
So  Jump  into  the  wagon,  and  vre'U  all  take  a  ride. 


Tns  First  Union  Vomjktebr. — Two  day* 
after  the  foil  of  Sumter,  the  Ooremoi  of  Fenn- 
■ylvania  called  for  three  eomiianiea  of  militia  from 
the  Couniiei  of  Mifflin,  Schuylkitl,  and  Berks. 
On  the  10th  April,  John  T.  }Iunt«r,  of  Pbilndel- 

Shia,  telegraphed  hie  application,  and  was  enlisted 
)r  three  months  with  the  Logan  Guard,  of  Lew- 
^aton,  Mifflin  County,  and  was  afteTwardi  a  mam- 
ler  of  the  Nineteenth  Pennaylvania  Tolunteen. 


^DTENTUREs  OF  A  Spt.  —  Dan.  R.  Cole,  A  Ser- 
'|<iant  In  company  B,  Third  Indiana  enTalry,  waa 
Mnt  by  Oeneral  Hooker,  'on  the  Ut  of  Iilarch, 
1863,  to  Fredericksburg,  aa  a  spy. 

He  crossed  the  Rappahannock  below  the  Fed- 
eral lines,  and  went  into  Frederick sburg,  looking; 
for  work,  as  a  mechnnio,  in  the  shops.  He  found 
them  mostly  closed,  nnd  obtained  IVom  General 
Lee  a  pass  to  .go  to  Richmond,  where  he  went  in 
company  with  some  rebel  citizens,  and  remained 
•eTraal  days,  obtaining  much  important  informa- 
tion. 

But  when  he  wished  to  leave,  he  met  with  diffi- 
culty in  Rettinft  a  pass,  but  fell  in  with  a  oompany 
of  political  prisoners,  who  were  leaving  at  niuht, 
and  passing  as  one  of  them,  was  oondiicled  to 
Waahington  under  guavd.  Here  he  ran  front  the 
Ruanis,  and  reported  at  the  war  ofHoe  with  his 
uifonnation.  

A  Tansbb  Sailor  resorts  to  Strateot. — 
The  United  Sutcs  brig  "  Bohio  "  was  cruising  in 
tiie  Oulf  of  Menico  in  the  nprin^  of  1862,  wben 
the  crew  saw  a  schooner  in  the  honcon,  and  hoisted 
the  Sjianish  ensign.  But  when  she  chnn)^  it  for 
the  Slurs  and  Stripes,  tlie  soliooncr  took  alann 
and  stood  oft  'Hie  brig  put  on  sail  and  chased 
her,  but  she  was  a  smart  aailer,  and  kept  out  of 
Ibe  wiiy.  Tlie  Bohio  then  run  out  her  guns  and 
Bred  two  shots  at  the  tchoooer,  of  which  she  took 
no  notice. 

The  raptain  then  ordered  the  auli  to  be  wet 


down,  and  then  began  to  eome  jp  wfth  her.  At 
lost  he  resorted  to  strbteftv,  and  ngged  a  "  imoke* 
stock  "  Bin:ishipi,  and  built  a  iit,  and  liad  "  sleaia 

Aa  soon  as  the  schooner  sow  this  she  gave  it 
uj',  thinking  she  woa  chaatd  by  a  ''.earner,  ami 
rt'ist  be  overtaken.  The  •aptain  of  the  Bohio 
.ow  boarded  her,  ani  found  I  cr  a  blockade-riin- 
ler,  with  a  cargo  of  o-.fTee  and  sup  worth  Hfly 
thousand  dollars.  He  took  her  in  at  the  Soutli- 
west  Pass,  and  the  became  a  ptiie,  her  ofBcera 
having  learned,  by  a  forcible  example,  that  ap- 
pearances are  aomelimes  deceptive. 


The  Fibst  Fatal  Sqot. — Ilowever  indiffe^ 
it  men  become  to  human  life,  thev  have  the  most 
vivid  and  minute  remembrance  oi  the  flrst  man 
they  brought  down  with  a  dolihorote  aim. 

In  the  instant  of  time  preceding  tlie  fatal  shot, 
the  fashion  of  features,  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  and 
even  the  expression  of  face,  are  all  painted,  by  the 
vivid  symputbies  of  the  instant,  in  a  picture  that 
ains  forever  photographed  on  the  brain. 
My  first  man,"  said  an  artilleryman,  "  I  a«w 
but  twenty  seconds  i  but  I  shall  remember  hin 
forever.  I  was  standing  by  my  gun,  when  a  rebd 
infantry  soldier  rushed  up  and  made  a  lunge  with 
his  bsyonet  at  one  of  the  hones.  I  whip]ted  out 
my  revolver,  and  took  him  through  the  breosL 
He  tossed  up  his  anna,  gave  me  the  strangest 
look  in  the  world,  and  fell  forward  unon  hie  nu-s. 
He  had  blue  eyei,  brown,  curling  nair,  a  dark 
mustache,  and  a  handsome  face.  I  thought,  the 
instant  I  shot,  that  I  should  have  loved  that  man 
if  I  bad  known  hira.  I  tell  you  what,  this  war 
is  terrible  business  f " 


South  Carolina  vs.  Nortii  Carolina. — 
Sisteriv  all'ection  between  these  two  adjacent 
sovereignties  does  not  appear  to  be  very  warm, 
nor  have  the  cventi  of  the  civil  war  done  muck  to 
draw  them  together,  jud^ng  from  the  following 
journal  of  a  North  Carolina  traveller,  written  in 
the  Eill  of  lB<t3 : 

"After  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  neat  and 
quiet  village  of  Franklin,  I  went  directly  to  Wal- 
halla,  South  Carolina,  through  Haybum  County, 
Georgia.  At  Walhnlla  I  took  the  train  to  &>• 
lunibia,  Boulh  Carolina,  where  1  arrived  at  ail 
o'clock  I*.  M.  I  procured  an  omnibus  to  carry 
me  to  the  Congaree  House  g  on  arriving  at  which, 
I  said  to  the  negro  who  carried  me  up  from  the 
depot,  ■  Whut'a  the  fare,  boy  f '  •  One  dollar,  aah.' 
I  pulled  out  a  one  dollar  North  Carolina  treasury 
note,  and  presented  it  to  the  negro ;  on  takinv 
which,  he  exclaimed,  '  (),  dis  no  good  —  no  gooa, 
sahi  dis  ia  North  Ca'liner money;  N'irth  Ca'liper 
money  no  good  here,  suh  I '  I  paid  tli4  negro  b 
other  roonev. 

"I  thought  but  little  of  the  cirtiim  stance,  undl 
I  saw,  the  aame  evening,  a  North  Carolina  auldier 
attempt  to  purchase  some  bread  with  North  Car- 
olina money,  which  he  coidd  not  da.  I'his  vaa 
the  first  time  I  learned  that  North  Carolina  sol- 
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£en  Mold  not  buy  *ometbIiig  to  Mt  with  North 
Cnrolina  money,  howsrer  hungry  they  may  be, 


nteiTO  North  Carolina  in  this  da*hing  St&to  ia 
g«Mr»l,  or  not.  If  it  ia,  it  ia  tlie  duty  of  the 
reopla  of  North  Carolina  to  refuM  South  Caro- 
UDii  Ireaaiuy  notea  —  keep  (lieir  thim  out  of  our 
iJlole. 

"  Afler  spending  one  night  in  Columbia,  I  left 
for  Auguata.  On  the  way  down,  tlirea  South 
Carolina  gentlemen  occupied  the  aeata  tnimerli- 
atelf  oppoaite  me.  I  oterheanl  one  of  them, 
whom  the  other  gentleman  called  Major :  '  ! 
roall^  think  North  Curolina  la  the  tail  end  of  the 
Coiilcderacy,  and  Tennewee  it  but  little  behind 
ber  —  both  thcHe  States  are  rotten  to  the  core  — 
neither  of  them  ia  potseaHd  of  any  national 
pride."  The  other  two  South  Carolina  {^ntle- 
men  concurred  in  the  o|)inion.  I  felt  indignant 
at  the  remark,  and  as  the  gendemen  presented 
the  appearance  '.f  r««peet>l>dity,  I  felt  inclined 
to  reKpnt  the  insult  offered  to  my  native  State  — 
ao,  after  apologiiing  to  the  gentlemen  for  inter- 
rupting their  converaatioii,  1  anawered  their  maj- 


" '  AV'ell,  I  have  a  reaaon  for  thinking  ao.' 

" '  Sir,  I  claim  at  least  the  privilege  of  asking 

what  that  reason  is.' 
" '  Why  do  yon  claim  auoh  a  right  P ' 
"  ■  Because,  air,  I  am  a  North  Carolinian,  to  Iht 

manor  bom,  and  feel  inaulted  at  your  opprohrioua 

"  The  South  Carolina  Major  coughed,  apit, 
cleared  his  throat,  and  repeated  Ihe  opemtiant 
and,  after  a  rather  lengthy  pause,  during  which  hia 
aeeomplica Ktmei  notalitlleconfuacd,atlength 

" '  Your  Stale  ia  for  reconstruction  I ' 

"I  felt  still  more  indignant,  and  rather  tartly 
replied:  '1  ask  your  pardon,  air)  hul  that  u 
positifely  fulae.  There  ia  not  one  man  in  North 
Carolina  who  ia  in  favor  of  reconstruction.  I  feel 
confident  you  hoTa  a  greater  proportion  of  recotl- 
atructioiiista  in  Soutli  Carolina  than  we  have.' 

"  My  antagonist  seemed  a  little  confused,  but 
nthered  courage  and  retorted:  'North  Carohna 
has  never  furnished  the  proportion  of  tronna,  nor 
have  her  troops  won  the  dialinclion  on  the  oattle- 
field  that  South  Carolina  troo|>ft  have.' 

"  In  renly  to  this  very  ungencroua  charge,  I 
referred  tne  ralmetto  worshipper*  to  the  fact 
that  it  wa.^  a  North  Carolinian  who  fired  the  lirat 
gun  of  the  war  I  that  a  North  Carolina  regiment 
won  the  drat  victory  (at  Bethel) ;  that  a  North 
Carolina  regiment  (Colonel  Fisher'a)  CBpturod  the 
Grst  Yankee  battery ;  that  North  Curohna  troopa 
had  w(  n  di^linpiiaiied  laurels  at  Manassas,  at  the 
flevcn  I'ines,  duriiip  the  'Seven  Days'  Fight' 
before  Itichmund  (in  which  they  lout  hajf  as 
naiiy  troop)  as  all  the  other  Slates  together),  at 
the  second  battl-s  of  ManaiiBas,  at  Sliarpabui^, 
Fredericksburg,  Chanoellorsville,  Qettysburg, — 
indeed,  wherever  her  troops  have  been  called  into 
■Mioii.    Thia  genllemui  only  replied  that  he  was 


not  familiar  with  what  North  Carolina  had  done 
I  told  him  I  honed  he  would  never  again  be  guilt) 
of  making  aucn  an  ungsnsTous  remark  amnt  a 
Stale  and  a  people  of  which  be  wu  ao  igncnant" 


SHERIDAN'S   SIDB. 


Ur  bom  tha  South,  at  break  of  day. 
Bringing  to  WinchJeater  fresh  ilismay, 
I'hc  affnghted  air  with  a  shudder  ban. 
Like  a  humid  In  haute,  to  the  chieftain's  tlMK, 
The  terrible  grumble  and  rumble  and  nai, 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  oooe  mor«^ 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away.  ' 

And  wider  still  thom  billawi  of  wwr 

Thundered  alone  thehorison'a  bar. 

And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 

The  roHT  of  that  red  sea,  unoontrolled. 

Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold 

As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  flery  ftay, 

And  Sheridan  twenty  mile*  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  to  Winchester  town, 

A  good,  broad  highway,  leading  down  ; 

And  theie,  through  the  flush  of  the  momiiif  Ugbl,. 

A  steed,  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  nigh^ 

Was  seen  to  pass  as  with  eagle  flight ; 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  twed, 

lie  itretchud  away  with  his  utmost  speed. 

Hill  rose  atld  fell ;  but  bis  heart  was  gay. 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still   sprung  &om  tboae  awilt  hoob,  thnndwlDg 

The  dust,  like  the  amoke  from  the  cannon'a  montk. 
Or  the  trail  of  a  comqt,  sweeping  taster  and  bster. 
Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  dlsaater ; 
The  heart  of  the  steed,  and  the  heart  of  the  maater 
Were  besting,  like  prisonera  assaulting  their  waUs, 
Impsticnt  to  be  where  the  battlc-fleld  calls. 
Every  ncrva  of  the  charger  was  atiained  to  ftaU 

play. 
With  Sheridan  only  ten  milei  away. 


And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 

Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind ; 

And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  funiaM  in. 

Swept  on  with  his  wild  eyes  fliU  of  Are. 

Butlol  he  ia  ncaring  his  heart'a  deairei 

He  Is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaimg  fray. 

With  BheriOsn  only  flve  miles  away. 

The  Srst  that  the  General  saw  were  the  groups 
Of  atragglGrs,  and  then  the  retreoting  troops. 
What  was  done  —  what  to  do  —  a  glanee  told  bin 

both: 

Then,  striking  his  spurs,  with  a  terrible  oath. 
He  dashed  down  the  line  'mid  a  storm  of  hnsaa^  ' 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  Aan^ 

The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  panae. 
With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  diarger  wia 

gray. 
By  the  flash  of  his  eye,  f,nd  his  red  nostrila*  play, 
lie  seemed  to  the  whole  great  ai 


>  I  have  brought  you  8t  eridan,  all  the  waj 
From  Winchester  down,  to  save  jst  tha 
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Hamh,  hurrah,  for  Sheridan ! 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  horse  and  man ! 
And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high, 
Und«  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky  — 
The  American  soldiers'  Temple  of  Fame,  ~- 
There,  with  the  glorious  Oeneral's  name, 
Ba  it  said,  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright  s 

**  Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight, 

From  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away  I 


»> 


ment,  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  toleration  of 
the  emblems  and  expressions  of  disunion. 

A  family  named  Woolfolk,  living  near  the 
camp,  had  not  only  foiled  to  exhibit  anv  Union 
flag,  but  on  several  occasions  had  waved  a  Utile 
rebel  flag  from  the  chamber  window,  greatly  to  the 
disgust  of  the  loyal  boys  of  the  Eleventh  Indiana. 
One  afternoon,  therefore,  a  party  of  officers  procur- 
ed a  beautiful  flag,  bearing  the  *'  Stars  and  Stripe^," 
and  headed  by  Adjutant  Macauley,  waited  on  the 
aforesaid  family,  reminded  them  of  their  late 
**  suspicious "  doings,  and  i>olitoly,  but  firmly, 
stated  their  latention  of  **  placuig  tiii  American 
flag  upon  their  house."  Tlie  lady  lecjtiested  them 
to  wait  until  her  husband  (ho  bcins  then  absent) 
returned.  To  this  they  consented,  not  wishing 
to  violate  the  domestic  sanctity  of  any  citizen. 
In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  ladies  wended  her  way 
over  to  Brigadier-Oeneral  Smith's  headquarters, 


Incidents  of  Cavalbt  Service.  —  When, 
on  the  dOth  of  June,  1863,  the  rear  of  General 
Kilpatrick's  cavalry  division  was  attacked  in  the 
town  of  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  the  first  charge 
fell  upon  a  remnant  of  the  Eighteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania cavalry.  This  command  was  somewhat 
scattered,  and  the  rebels,  passing  through  it,  came 
upon  the  private  ambulance  of  I)r.  Wood,  chief 

Surgeon  of  the  division.  Two  soldiers,  named  and  aikeThi^'to  protecrthem 
Spauldmg  and  Forsyth,  occupied  this  vehicle—  jegious  (P)  outrage  that  was  about  to  be  committed 
both  hospital  attendants.  As  the  enemy  ap-  up^^  ^heir  premises."  In  a  few  moments,  and 
proached,  they  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  j^^  ^  ^^  husband  of  the  lady  returned,  here 
covering  of  the  wagon  with  their  swords  — cut-  came  Brigadier-General  Charles  F.  Smith  bear- 
toga  dozen  or  more  holes  m  the  top— when  ing  down,  and  in  thundering  tones  demanded  "  by 
Spauldmg,  who  was  sick,  suggested  to  Forsytl^  ^^^^^^  authority  this  was  being  done."  Adjutant 
who  was  dnving:,  that  he  (Spauldmg)  should  Macauley  respectfully  informed  him  "  that  it  was 
dnye,  and  the  other  drive  off  the  assailants  with  being  done  by  no  constituted  authority,  but  it 
a  six-shooter  one  of  the  party  had.  1  his  arrange-  ^^  the  wish  of  the  Indiana  Eleventh  that  the 
ment  was  carried  wto  effect ;  the  enemy  were  fl^g  should  be  raised."  Gencrul  Smith  replied, 
driven  away,  and  the  worthy  Surgeon  8  traps  were  «f  core  not  what  the  Indiana  Eleventh  wanU  i 
saved  to  the  service.  Pn^  commander  of  this  post,  by  — .    Disperse  to 

In  the  same  battle,  Folger,  a  private  in  company  y^yy  quarters ! "  Tlie  olficem  then  came  back, 
H,  Fifth  New  York  cavahry,  performed  an  act  of  ^^q  ^^^  non-success  was  soon  known  all  through 
great  coolness  and  daring.  He  got  mixed  up  ^y^^  regiment  General  Smith's  conduct  was  re- 
some  way  in  the  charge  upon  the  Eighteenth  garded  with  indignation  by  the  Zouaves,  and  fiom 
Pennsylvania  cava  ry  Not  havme;  time  to  reload  °  murmur  of  indignation  there  soon  arose  a 
his  wirbme,  he  picked  up  a  loaded  one  some  per-  ^j  j.^  hurricane.  The  idea  that  our  flag  should 
son  had  dropped,  shot  a  horse  upon  which  the  ^^^  j^  permitted  to  wave  from  anyplace  ocou- 
rebel  Colonel  Payne  was  nding,  the  rider  falhng  j^j  i  \^  ^^,^  ^^^0  than  they  could  tolerale. 
wto  a  tan-vat,  and  it  was  witii  dilhculty  iolger  ^^on  the  excitement  became  too  intense  to  be 
saved  him  from  drownmg.  Just  at  Uie  moment  ^^sily  queUed.  With  one  Uiought  and  one  mind 
the  Colonel  was  safely  out  of  the  vat,  his  orderly  ^^e  men  all  declared  that  tiiat  flag  should  be 
rode  up,  and,  presenUne  a  pistol  to  Folder,  ordered  ^j^^  ^^at  traitor's  house,  General  Smith's 

him  to  surrender.  Folger  hesitated,  but  looking  ^^q^^  ^^  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  "and 
up  the  sd-eet  and  seeing  the  advance  of  the  Fifth  ^^^  ^  ^^e  man,  no  matter  who,  that  should  dare 
m  the  celebrated  chw^e  made  at  that  time,  sud-  ^^  n  j^  ^^^^^  The  flag  was  again  brought 
denly  seized  unon  his  unloaded  carbine,  and  f^^X  ^^j  horded  by  tiie  band,  Uie  whole  regi- 
aiming  it  at  Mr.  Orderly,  in  no  very  complimentary  ^g^j.  "broke  guard,"  mwchcd  to  the  aforesidd 
terms,  ordered  him  to  surrender  or  he  would  blow  ^^y^  premises,  and  thfre  distinctiy  informed 
his  brains  out.  The  orderly,  completely  token  y^^^  ^^at  "  the  Stors  and  Stripes  must  be  imme- 
by  surprise  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  surrendered  ^^^y  i^^ted  over  his  house." 
without  making  any  resistence,  so  tiiat  younc  ^ho  man  Woolfolk  made  his  appeararce,  and 
Fol^r,  by  the  display  of  a  httie  coolness  and  triedtosmoothmatteniover  by makingaset  speech, 
danng  in  extremes,  not  only  saved  himself  from  „  y^  ^^  ^  y  ^  ^^e  Stote  of  Kentucky,  and  so 
capture,  but  captured  a  Colonel  and  a  pnvate  from  y  ^^  ^,^^  (^^^^  ^^  j  j  ^  ^j^g  Union,  that  long 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  dunng  the  heat  of  batUe.   ^  J^j^^  ^^^  ^  loyal  citizen.    A  secession  flag  had 

'  not  been  in  his  house  since  the  advent  of  our 

A  Flao-IIaisino  in  Kentucky.  —  In  the  fall  troops.    As  to  my  private  sentimente,  I  am  an- 
of  1861,  just  before  Grant  made  those  masterly   swerable  to  my  God." 

movements  by  which  the  upper  end  of  the  Mis-  Adjitant  \Iacauley  answered  him  —  "That  as 
sissippi  Valley  was  open  to  the  Union  arms,  some  Kentuckv  was  loyal  to  tiie  Union,  and  as  the  flag 
of  lus  troops  were  quartered  at  Camp  McAulay,  was  emblematical  of  the  Union,  he  should  have 
near  Paducah,  Kentucky.  Thev  were  commana-  no  objection- to  its  floating  from  the  rood" 
fd  by  Brigadier-General  Smith.  Some  of  his  "  You  have  the  power  and  the  means  j  you  eta 
troopsi  parUoulariy  tbe  Eleventh  Indiana  regi-  do  it  then,"  was  the  reply. 
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The  roof  was  weltdf  and  the  flag  was  waved 
fiDin  it.  Three  times  three  cheers  aud  several 
^'tiflers''  were  given.  The  band  played  aU  the 
natirmal  **  hims/*  and  warmly  were  they  greeted, 
y¥e  assure  you. 

General  Wallace,  who  had  entered  the  crowd 
unobserved,  here  mounted  a  stand. 

"Boys,  the  flag  is  there;  your  work  is  done; 
go  homo  I "  was  all  he  said.    That  was  sufficient. 


Chaplains.  —  The  graphio  correspondent,  B. 
F.  Taylor,  in  a  letter  from  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, gives  the  following : 

'*  *  Bui  now  about  the  Chaplains? '  you  ask ;  and 
though  an  ungrateful  business,  I  wiU  be  frank  to 
tell  you.  I  have  met  three  dozen  men,  whose 
symbol  is  tlie  cross,  and  of  that  number,  two 
should  have  been  in  the  ranks,  two  in  the  rear, 
on«  keeping  the  temperance  pledge.  One  obeying 
the  tliird  commandment  —  to  be  brief  about  it, 
Ave  repenting,  and  eight  getting  co.nmon  sense. 
The  rent  were  ciHcieut,  faithful  men.  Not  one 
Chaplain  in  fifty,  perhaps,  lacks  the  paving-stones 
of  good  intentions,  but  the  complex  complaint 
that  carries  off  the  greatest  number  is  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  ^nd  want  of  common  sense. 
Four  cardinal  questions,  I  think,  will  exhaust  the 
«|ualiflcation8  for  a  chaplaincy :  Is  he  religiously 
f\t  ?  Is  he  physically  fit  P  Is  ho  acquainted  with 
t  \e  animal,  '  man  P '  Does  he  possess  honest 
h jrse  sense  P  Let  me  give  two  or  three  illustra- 
tive pictures  from  life.  Chaplain  A  has  9l  putter' 
ing  demon ;  he  is  forever  not  letting  things 
alone.  Passing  a  group  of  boys,  he  hears  one 
oath,  stops  sh^rt  in  uis  boots,  hurls  a  command- 
ment at  tiio  author,  hears  another  and  reproves 
it,  receives  a  whole  vollov,  and  retreats,  pained 
and  diflcomfiled.  Now,  Mr.  A  is  a  good  man, 
anxious  to  do  his  duty ;  but  that  habit  of  bis,  that 
darting  about  camp  like  a  '  devil's  darning  nee- 
dle,* with  a  stereotype  reproof  in  ■  his  eye,  and  a 
pellet  of  rebuke  on  the  tin  of  his  tongue,  bolts 
every  heart  ogainst  him.  Chaplain  B  preaches  a 
sermon  —  regular  array  fare,  too  —  on  Sunday, 
buttons  his  coat  up  snugly  under  his  chin  all  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  draws  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  is  content  Chaplain  C  never  forgets 
that  ho  is  C  '  with  the  rank  of  Captain,'  per- 
fumes like  a  civet  cat,  never  saw  the  inside  of  a 
dog-tent,  never  quite  considered  the  rank  and 
file  fellow-beings.  Of  the  three,  the  boys  hate 
the  first,  despise  the  second,  and  d — n  the  third. 

" '  Demoralize '  has  become  about  as  common 
a  thing  in  the  army  as  a  bayonet,  though  the 
lH)ys  do  not  alvrays  get  the  word  right  One  of 
them — 'one  of'em,'  in  a  couple  of  senses  — 
f7aa  tolking  of  himself  one  night  *  Maybe  you 
trouldn't  tJiink  it,  but  I  used  to  bd  a  regular, 
plraight-laccd  sort  of  a  follow ;  but  since  I  joined 
tl)e  army  1  have  got  damnably  decomposed!* 
Now,  a  drunken  ueneral  and  a  '  decomposed ' 
Chaplain  are  about  as  useless  lumber  as  can  cum- 
ber an  army. 

''There  is  Chaplain  D,  well  equipped  with 
heArt,  but  with  no  head  *  to  speak  of,'  and  with 


the  purest  intentions,  a  perfect  provocative  to 
evil.  It  was  next  to  impossible  for  a  man  tu  pn^ 
the  best  side  out  when  he  was  by ;  a  curious  tuo 
footed  diachylum  plaster,  he  drew  everyboil}  'i 
infirmities  to  the. surface.  I  think  the  regiment 
grew  daily  worse  and  w^rse,  and  where  lie  was 
words  were  -  sure  to  bo  the  dirtiest,  jokes  the 
coarsest,  deeds  the  most  jnseemlv.  The  day  bo- 
fore  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  the  regiment  had 
signed,  almost  to  a  man,  a  papier  inviting  him 
to  resign ;  but  on  the  days  of  the  battle  he  thh^ir 
ofi*  his  coat,  and  carried  water  to  the  men  all  da) 
In  the  hottest  places  there  waA  Chaplain  Dj  wa- 
ter he«ti,  water  there,  assisting  the  wounded,  aid- 
ing t  .e  Surgeons,  a  very  minister  of  mercy.  I 
need  not  add  that  the  'invitation'  lighted 
the  fire  under  sonithody's  coffee-kettie  on  Mon- 
day night  llie  Chaplain  had  struck  the  ri^ht 
vein  at  last ;  the  boys  had  found  something, 
to  respect  aiifl  to  love  in  him,  and  the  clergy- 
man's future  usefulness  was  'insured.  The  bond 
between  Chaplain  and  men  was  sealed  on  that 
field  with  honest  blood,  and  will  hold  good  until 
doomsday. 

"  One  noble  Illinois  Chaplain,  who  died  in  the 
harness,  used  to  go  out  at  night,  lantern  in  hand, 
among  the  blend^  heaps  of  the  battle-field,  and 
as  he  went,  you  could  near  his  clear,  kind  voice, 

*  Any  wounded  here  P '  and  so  he  made  the  terri- 
ble rounds.  That  man  was  idolized  in  life  and 
bewailed  in  death.  Old  Jacob  Trout,  a  Chaplaiiy 
of  the  Revolution,  and  who  preached,  if  f  re- 
member right,  a  five  minute  sermon  before  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  was  the  type  of  the  nan 
that  soldiers  love  to  honor:    His  faith  wao  in 

*  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,'  but  his 
work  was  with  the  musket  of  Jacob  Trout  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Chaplain  should  step 
out  from  the  little  group  of  non-combatants  that 
belong  to  a  regiment,  but  I  do  say,  that  he  must 
establish  one  point  of  contact,  quicken  one  throb 
of  kindred  feeling  between  the  men  and  himself, 
or  his  vocation  is  as  empty  of  all  blessings  and* 
honor  as  the  old  wine  flasks  of  Herculaneum. 
No  man  can  honestly  misunderstand  what  I  have 
written.  The  Chaplaincy,  at  best,  is  an  office 
difficult  and  thankless.  It  demands  the  best 
men  you  have  to  fill  it  well  and  worthily — men 
whose  very  presence  and  bearing  put  soldiers 
'  upon  their  honor ; "  dnd  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
who  is  fit  to  be  a  Chaplain  is  fit' to  rule  a  people. 
Uow  nobly  many  of  them  have  labored  in  the 
army  of  the  Cumbcrlpind,  I  need  not  testify ; 
ministers  of  mercy,  right-hand  men  of  the  Sur- 
geons, and  the  Nightingales,  bearers  of  the  cup  of 
cold  water  and  the  word  of  good  cheer ;  the  strong 
re^ment  may  be  the  Colonel  s,  but  the  wounded 
bngade  is  the  Chaplain's.  To  mingle  with  the 
men,  and  share  in  their  frolics,  as  well  as  thfir 
sorrows,  without  losing  self-respect ;  to  be  with 
them,  and  yet  not  of  them  ;  to  get  at  their  hsaits 
without  letting  them  know  it,  —  these  are  indeed 
tasks  most  delicate  and  difficult,  requiring  a  taet 
a  man  must  be  bom  with,  and  a  good,  honest 
scnRO  that  can  never  be  derived  from  Gill's 
<  Body  of  Divinity.'    Uow  do  you  like  Chaplain 
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8..  I  Mk«d  of  A  group  of  niinoU  boyi,  one  day. 
'  Wtll  J'ruu  to  bim,  ereiy  tima/  wa«  the  char- 
AOfetittl't  reply )  end  not  unanticipated,  for  I  had 
••en  him  dreiiing  a  wound,  helping  outablun- 
dlii/ig  boy,  whoM  flnseri  were  all  thumbs,  with 
hit  letter  to  *  the  gin  he  left  behind  him/  phy- 
Ing  ball,  running  a  raee,  oa  well  as  heard  liim 
making  a  prayer  and  preaching  a  sermon.  I'he 
Burgeon  and  the  Chaphin  are  co-workers.  I 
salu  the  former  should  reio^t  to  the  women,  and 
1  hslf  bellete  that  the  Cn.ipluin  should  do  like- 
wise.'* ' 

A  NoDLB  TlionMOND  QiRL.— -Early  in  the 
war,  8.  It.  McCullough  entoi'ed  the  rnnks  of  the 
First  ^Vi«oonsln  regiment,  and  soon  aiter^eoame 
Its  hospital  steward.  At  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Chickainauga,  In  company  wiUi  three  thousand 
others,  ho  was  taken  prisoner,  and  passed  through 
Atlanta,  on  his  way  to  liichmon-l  Here,  he  says, 
the  loyalty  of  a  great  number  of  the  Bouthern 
women  was  distinctly  proved  i  more  than  a  hun- 
dred onme  to  the  cars  where  the  prisoners  were 
oonflned,  and  handed  them  blankets  and  other 
clothing,  within  which  were  rolled  greenbacks, 
varying  In  amount  fVom  two  to  ten  dollars.  Simi- 
lar demonstrations  took  place  at  various  other 
Doints  along  the  route)  and  at  Richmond  he 
round  a  tVicnd  Indeed  in  a  pretty  looking  young 
ladv,  to  whose  ogency  he  and  a  comrade  owe 
their  escape.  She  ditf  the  planning,  and  part  of 
the  exeouiion  I  they  the  remainder.  This  young 
lady  met  young  MoUullough,  and  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital for  him  A  pretty  bog,  containing  \bout  a 
pound  of  tobacco.  It  occurred  to  McCullough 
Xhnt  there  might  be  ^ometldng  besides  tobacco  in 
it  I  and  sure  enough,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag  was 
a  slip  of  paper,  containing  aubstontially  these 
words  \  **  Would  you  be  (Vee  P  Then  be  prepared 
to  act  —  meet  me  to-morraw  at  — .**  The  meet- 
ing took  place.  In  a  few  hasty  words  her  plan 
wae  unfViided  i  a  day  for  its  attempt  was  agi^d 
upon,  and  the  parties  separated  without  attract- 
ing Uio  attention  of  the  guaitl. 

A  subsequent  note,  conveyed  in  like  manner, 
told  him  he  might  arrange  for  a  single  comrade } 
that  necessary  clothes  would  be  provided,  and 
Mvu  short,  but  specific  directions  ror  the  fUture. 
The  to  him  imptvtant  dav  approaches)  he  can 
think  of  no  way  to  pass  the  guard  but  to  feivn 
^dkneea  and  death.  It  is  adopted,  and  on  Me 
day  (VHir  of  his  fellow-prisoners  carry  him  between 
blankets  to  the  **  dead  bouse  *  beyond  the  guard, 
btttwitldn  the  high  fenced  enclosure,  where  he 
Uili  **dead  as  a  nit,**  IVom  mkiday  till  dusk, 
^  the  time  fearing  that  some  troublesome  guard 
etd|ht  peep  in,  or  «  ren^  d^ttd  eaie  be  brought, 
ssnd  his  dcceptioix  discloeed  t  but  neither  han- 
|MiMd«  At  length  he  raieed  up  and  tistened; 
tlien  made  a  ahoii  reconnoieeance  barefooted,  and 
Indiiw  all  right,  returned,  put  on  his  tra|>s,  and 
talttea  f\uilu  Meanwhile,  ^  sham  fight  was  got- 
leis  up  in  another  part  of  the  endoeure  among  a 
N%t  or  prieoners,  to  <)yeU  which  drew  the  guard 
Unwi  tlMir  kfiiimate  Um^  durmg  which  the  com- 
siiit  IMted  befsmi  to  a  de«gMil«i  a^gin  Wn, 


where  he  waa  safely  stowed  awar  tiU  little  pebble 
stones  thrown  against  it  by  McCullough  told  his 
to  come  forth.  The  two  proceeded  to  scale  the 
high  fence  by  one  clambering  upon  the  shouliWrs 
of  the  other,  thus  reaching  the  top,  then  drawing 
up  his  comrade.     After  a  while  they  reached  the 

fuace  appointed  by  the  \xAy  (not  far  distant^,  and 
lad  been  there  but  a  few  moments  when  she  j<iin^';d 
them,  directed  that  they  follow  her  at  such  a  dis- 
tance only  as  to  be  able  to  keep  in  view  a  white 
handkerchief  which  she  carried  in  har  hand.  Tbty 
did  follow  her  for  twenty-five  blocks,  when  she  lt:<l 
them  into  a  house,  whicn  proved  to  be  that  of  her 
father.  Up  to  this  time  her  father  did  not  know  a 
word  of  her  dcings }  but  still  he  received  the  res- 
cued men  cordiallv,  and'at  once  set  to  work  to 
get  tnem  safely  on.  He  procured  two  passes  for 
them,  for  whicn  he  paid  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  Confederate  currency.  In  a  few  days,  dis- 
encumbered of  everything  that  could  by  possi- 
bility expose  them  if  examined,  the  ^ood  inaz> 
furnished  them  a  carriage ;  and  with  his  blessing 
and  that  of  his  family,  tnev  set  forth  for  the  Fed- 
eral lines,  which  they  readied  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, 1863.  Once,  on  the  road,  they  were 
stop])cd  and  examined  by  Confederate  detectives, 
but  there  being  no  apparent  reasons  for  their  de- 
tention, were  idloweu  to  proceed. 


Anecdotes  of  Judge  Chase. — During  the 
visit  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  to  New  Orleans  le 
received  many  elegant  attentions. 

An  evening  party  was  given  him  by  a  relative 
in  Jockson  Street,  where  Miss  Chase,  his  accom- 
plished daughter,  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 
The  Chief  justice,  who  has  very  little  official 
stiffness,  indulged  during  the  evening  in  many 
a  delifjhtful  anecdote,  some  of  which  were  faa 
more  interesting  than  reports  of  the  Supreme 
Court 

**  While  at  Key  West,"  said  the  Chief  Justice, 
**I  fell  in  with  an  intelligent  contraband,  who, 
after  eying  me  intently  for  a  while,  approached 
me  with  a  broad  grin,  and  said : 

•«  <  Ise  —  Ise  seen  you  somewhere,  massa.' 

**  Thinking  this  smiling  reconiition  worth  some- 
thing, I  pulled  out  a  greenback,  which  the  negro 
recognised  better  than  your  humble  servant,  and 
with  a  still  broader  grin,  Sputtered  out : 

^*0,  I  know  \*ou  now,  roaasa,  I  know  you 
now  {  You*$e  Old  Cireenbacks.' "  Whereupon  the 
Chief  Justice  also  smiled  with  a  smile  or  satis' 
fection,  and  told  another. 

^  One  summer,  during  my  administratioii,  w  ken 
the  Treasury  waa  more  than  usually  bw,  I  liad 
occasion  to  visit  a  body  of  troops  that  had  luil 
been  pmd  off  for  a  long  time.  Among  the  mcii 
was  one  vrith  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance,  bi  I 
who  did  not  seem  to  reoogtiiae  me,  mherettpoa  I 
introduced  mvselC 

^  *  O,  y>n,  Mr.  Oiaee,  Secretary  r  f  the  T^eMiii>'. 
I  recoUecV  be  said ;  M  iit  it  ia  ao  kmg  einee  we 
hava  aeen  yva  pktiire  diaft  I  bid  abocit  Ibi^oC- 
tmipo.* 
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len  o'elodL  A«  M.,  Uie  priioiier  was  taken  from 
hia  eelL  hia  handa  tied  oehind  him,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Eighty-firat  Ohio, 
vaa  placed  in  a  wagon,  aeated  upon  his  coiiin, 
and  conveyed  to  the  scaffold.  ProTOst  Marshal 
Armstrong  conducted  the  proceedings. «  At  pre- 
cisely fire  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  the  wagon 
containing  the  prisoner  and  the  guards  entered 
the  hollow  square  formed  by  the  troops,  in  the 
eentre  of  which  was  the  scaffold.  The  prisoner 
then  stepped  from  the  wagon,  and  seated  him- 
self upon  a  bench  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 
He  displayed  gi  jat  firmness,  j^lancing  casually 
St  his  comn  as  it  was  taken  from  tl^  wagon. 
Turning  to  Captain  Armstrong,  ho  inquired  how 
long  he  had  to  live,  and  was  told  he  had  just  fif- 
teen minutes ;  he  then  remarked,  ^*  We  would 
have  to  fight  the  rest  of  the  battles  alone." 

Captain  Armstron^^  —  "  I  am  sorrv  to  be  com- 
pellea  to  perform  this  painful  duty.'' 

Prisoner,  with  a  smile  —  "  It-  does  not  hurt 
me.  Captain.  I  am  innocent,  though  I  am  pre- 
pared to  die,  and  do  not  think  hard  of  it" 

Captain  Chickasaw  then  asked  the  prisoner  if  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  life  upon  the  disclosure  of 
facts  in  his  possession  i  when  the  prisoner  an- 
swered, with  much  indignation : 

''  Do  you  suppose  I  would  betray  a  friend? 
No,  sir !  I  would  die  a  thousand  times  first ! " 

He  was  then  questioned  upon  other  matters, 
but  refused  to  give  any  information  which  could 
be  of  service. 

The  prisoner  then  mounted  the  scaffold,  accom- 
panied bv  the  Chaplain,  James  Young,  whom  he 
reouestea  to  pray  with  him  at  his  execution. 

The  prisoner  then  stepped  upon  the  trap,  the 
rope  was  adjusted  about  his  neck,  and  the  cap 
drawn  over  nis  head.  In  a  moment  the  trap  was 
sprung,  and  the  prisoner  fell  suspended  jn  the 
sur.  For  a  few  moments  he  struggled  with  his 
hands  and  feet.  This  was  succeedea  by  a  slight 
quivering  of  the  body,  which  ceased  at  three  and 
a  half  minutes  from  the  time  he  felL  Af^er  be- 
ing suspended  seventeen  and  a  half  minutes, 
the  officiating  Surgeon  (D.  W.  Vayles,  Sixty- 
sixth  Indiana)  pronounced^  the  prisoner  dead,  and 
be  was  cut  down  and  placed  in  his  coffin.  It  was 
supposed,  from  the  protracted  animation  which 
the  prisoner  exhibited,  that  the  full  had  not  bro- 
ken his  neck,  and  that  he  died  by  strangulation ; 
but  upon  subsequent  examination  his  neck  was 
found  to  be  completely  broken. 

So  fell  one  whom  the  fate  of  war  cut  down  in 
early  youth,  and  who  exhibited  traits  of  charac-' 
ter  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have 
aaade  him  a  valuable  friend  and  member  of  soci- 

•ty.  


The  Fioiit  in  Hampton  Roads. —  On  Sat- 
urday, the  8th  March,  1802,  about  noon,  the 
United  States  frigate  Cumberland  lay  off  in  the 
roads  at  Newport  News,  about  three  hundred 
vards  from  shore,  the  Congress  being  two  hun- 
dred yards  south  of  her.  The  morning  was  mild 
and  pleasant,  and  the  day  had  opened  without 
any  noteworthy  incident 


Soon  after  eleven  o'clock  a  dark-looking  object 
was  seen  coroinff  round  Craney  Island  throus^ 
Norfolk  Channel,  and  making  straight  for  t^f 
two  Union  war  vessels.  It  was  instantly  recog- 
nized as  the  Merrimac.  The  officers  of  tine  Cum- 
berland and  of  the  Congress  hod  beeii  on  tlie 
lookout  for  her  for  some  time,  and  were  a«  woll 
prepared  for  'Jie  impending  fight  as  wooden  res 
sels  could  be. 

As  the  strange-looking  sraft  came  pknighing 
thiough  the  water  right  onwaid  towards  the  port 
bow  of  the  Cumbeiland,  she  resembled  a  huge, 
half  submerged  crocodile.  Her  sides  seemed  of 
solid  iron,  except  where  the  ^uns  pointed  from 
the  narrow  ports,  and  rose  s.antingly  from  the 
water  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  the  arched  back 
of  a  tortoise.  Probably  the  entire  height  of  the 
apex  from  the  water's  edge  wad  ten  perpendicular 
feet  At  her  piow  could  be  seen  the  iron  ram 
projecting  straight  forward  somewhat  above  the 
water's  edge,  and  apparently  a  mass  of  iron. 
Small  boats  were  slung  or  fastened  to  her  sides, 
and  the  rebel  flag  from  one  staff,  and  a  pennant 
to  another  at  the  stem.  There  was  a  smoke- 
stack near  her  middle  j  biit  no  side-wheels  or 
machinery  was  visible,  and  all  exposed  parts  of 
the  formidable  croft  were  heavily  coated  with 
iron. 

Immediately  on  the  appearing  of  the  Merrimac, 
both  Union  vessels  made  ready  for  action.  All 
bonds  were  ordered  to  places,  and  the  Cumber- 
land wos  swung  ocross  tiio  channel,  so  her  broad- 
side would  bear  Qn  the  hostile  croft  The  arma- 
ment she  could  use  against  the  Merrimac  was 
about  eleven  nine  and  ten-inch  Dohlgren  guns, 
and  two  pivot  guns  of  the  same  make.  The 
enemy  came  on  at  the  rote  of  four  or  ^ve  knots 
on  hour.  When  within  a  mile,  ths  Cuml)erland 
onened  on  her  with  her  pivot  guns,  and  soon 
alter  with  broadsides.  Still  sne  came  on,  the 
bolls  bounding  from  her  4i(]es  like  India  rubber, 
moking  apparently  no  impression  except  to  cut 
owoy  Uie  flo{f-8tafr. 

Toe  Mernmno  passed  the  Coofifreas,  dischar- 
ging a  broadside  at  her,  one  shell  from  which 
killed  and  disabled  every  man  at  Gun  No.  10 
but  one,  and  mode  directly  for  the  Cumberland, 
which  she  struck  on  the  port  bow  just  starboard 
of  the  moin  choins,  knocking  a  hole  in  the  side 
neor  the  water  line  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
hogshead,  and  driving  the  vessel  back  uj^on  her 
anchors  with  great  force.  The  wotei  at  once 
commenced  pouring  into  the  hold,  and  rose  so 
rapidly  as  to.  rcorh  in  five  minutes  tha  sick-bay 
on  the  berth-deck.  Almost  at  the  mommt  of  tl^ 
collision  the  Merrimac  discharged  from  her  for- 
ward gun  on  eleven-inch  shell.  This  shell  rake<l 
the  whole  gun-deck,  killing  ten  men  ot  Qun  No.  1, 
among  whom  was  Master  Mote  John  Harrington, 
and  cutting  off  both  arms  and  legs  of  Quartei^ 
Qunncr  Wood.  The  water  rushed  in  from  the 
hole  mode  below,  ond  in  five  minutes  the  ship 
began  to  sink  by  the  head.  Shell  and  solid  shot 
from  the  Cambcrlond  were  rained  on  the  Merri- 
mac OS  she  passed  ahead,  but  tl  e  most  glanced 
harmlessly  from  the  incline  of  her  iron-plated 
bomb-roc  fl 
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An  the  Merrimao  rounded  to  and  came  up,  the 
•gain  raked  the  Cumberland  with  heavy  fire.  At 
this  fire  sixteen  men  at  Oun  No.  10  were  killed 
or  wounded,  and  wer^  all  subsequently  carried 
down  in  the  sinking  ship. 

Advancing  with  increased  momentumi  the  Mer- 
rimao struck  the  Cumberland  on  the  starboard 
tide,  smashing  her  upper  works  and  cutting  an- 
other hole  below  the  water-line. 

The  ship  now  began  rapidly  to  settle,  and  the 
scene  became  most  homble.  The  cockpit  was 
filled  with  the  wounded,  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  brinff  up.  The  forward  raagDzine  was  under 
water,  but  powder  was  still  supplied  from  the 
after  magazine,  and  the  firing  kept  steadily  up  by 
men  who  knew  that  the  ship  was  sinking  under 
them.  They  worked  deK])erate]y  and  unremit- 
tingly, and  amid  the  din  and  horror  of  the  con- 
fiict  gave  cheers  for  their  flag  and  the  Union, 
which  were  joined  in  by  the  wounded.  The  decks 
were  slippery  with  blood,  and  arms  and  legs  and 
chunks  of  flesh  were  strewed  about.  The  Merri- 
mao lay  olT  at  easy  point-blank  range,  dischar- 
ging her  broadsides  alternately  at  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Congress.  The  water  by  this  time  had 
reached  the  after  magazine  of  the  Cumberland. 
The  men,  however,  kept  at  work,  and  several 
cases  of  powder  were  passed  up,  and  the  guns 
kept  in  pmy.  Several  men  in  the  after  shell-room 
lingered  there  too  long  in  their  eagerness  to  pass 
up  shell,  and  were  drowne^L 

The  water  had  at  this  time  reached  the  berth 
or  main  gun-deck,  and  it  was  felt  hopeless  and 
unless  to  continue  the  fight  longer.  The  word 
was  given  for  each  man  to^ave  himself ;  but' after 
:1  ta  order  Oun  No.  7  waslired,  when  the  adjoin- 
ing Gun,  No.  6,  was  actually  under  water.  This 
last  shot  was  fired  bv  an  active  little  fellow  liamed 
Matthew  Tennev,  whose  courage  had  been  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  action.  As  his  port  was 
leil  open  by  the  recoil  of  the  gun,  he  jumped  to 
scramble  out;  but  the  water  rushed  in  with  so 
much  force  that  he  was  washed  back  and  di^>wned. 
When  the  order  was  given  to  cease  firing,  and  to 
look  out  for  their  safety  in  the  best  way  possible, 
numbers  scampered  throuch  the  port-boles,  whilst 
others  reached  the  spar-oeck  by  the  companion- 
ways.  Some  were  unable  to  get  out  by  either  of 
these  means,  and  were  carried  down  bv  the*rapidly 
sinkhig  ship.  Of  those  who  reached  the  upper 
deck,  some  swam  ofi*  to  the  tugs  that  came  out 
firom  Newport  News. 

The  Cumberland  sank  in  water  nearly  to  her 
cross-trees.  She  went  down  with  her  flag  still 
flying  —  a  memento  of  the  bravest,  most  daring, 
and  yet  most  hopeless  defence  that  has  ever  been 
made  by  any  vessel  belonging  to  any  navy  in  the 
world.  The  men  fought  with  a  courage  that  could 
not  be  excelled.  There  was  no  flinehing,  no 
thought  of  surrender. 

The  whole  number  lost  of  the  Cumberland's 
new  was  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  Cumberland  being  thoroughly  demolished, 
the  Merrimao  leil  her  —  not,  to  the  credit  of  the 
rebels  it  ought  to  be  stated,  firing  either  at  the 
men  dinging  to  the  rigging,  or  at  the  small  boats 


on  the  propeller  Wluldin,  which  weie  busily  em« 
ployed  rescuing  the  survivors  of  her  crew — and 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Congress.  The  ofilcen 
of  the  Congress,  reeing  the  fate  of  the  Cumber* 
land,  and  aware  oat  she  idso  would  be  sunk  if 
she  remained  witlJn  reach  '  f  the  iron  beak  of  the 
Merrimao,  had  got  a  1  s&il  on  the  ship,  ^rith  the 
intention  of  running  her  ashore.  The  tug-boat 
Zouave  also  cam  3  out  and  made  fast  to  the  Cum- 
berland, and  assisted  in  towing  her  ashore. 

The  Merrimao  then  surged  up,  gave  the  Con- 
gress a  broadside,  ftceivin^  one  in  return,  and 
getting  astern,  raked  the  slup  fore  and  aft  This, 
fire  was  terribly  destructive,  a  shell  killing  every 
man  at  one  of  the  guns  except  one.  Coining 
again  broadside  to  the  Congress,  the  Merrimao 
ranged  ftlowly  backward  and  forward,  at  less  than 
one  hucdttd  yards  distant,  and  fired  broadside 
after  broadside  into  the  Congress.  The  latter 
vessel  replied  manfully  and  obstinately,  every  gun 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  beins;  discharged 
rapidly,  but  with  little  efiect  upon  the  irOn  mon- 
ster. Some  of  the  balls  caused  splinters  of  iron 
to  fly  from  her  mailed  roof,  and  one  shot,  enter- 
ing a  port-hole,  dismounted  a  gun.  The  ^uns  of 
the  Merrimao  appeared  to  be  specially  trained  on 
the  after  magazine  of  the  Congress,  and  shot 
after  shot  entered  that  part  of  the  ship. 

llius  slowly  drifting  down  with  the  current  and 
again  steaming  up,  the  Merrimao  continued  for  an 
hour  to  fire  into  her  opponent  Several  times  the 
Congress  was  on  fire,  but  the  flames  were  kept 
down.  Finally  the  ship  was  on  fire  in  so  many ' 
places,  and  the  flames  ^thering  such  force,  that 
it  was  hopeless  and  suicidal  to  keep  up  the  de- 
fence any  longer.  The  national  /lag  was  sorrow- 
full  v  haiued  down,  and  a  white  flag  noisted  at  the 
peak. 

After  it  was  hoisted  the  Merrimao  continued  to 
fire,  perhaps  not  discovering  the  white  flag,  but 
soon  after  ceased  firing. 

A  small  rebel  tug  that  had  foUowed  the  Mer- 
rimao out^of  Norfolk,  then  came  alongside  the 
Congress,  and  a  young  oflicer  gained  the  gun-, 
deck  through  a  port-hole,  announced  that  he 
came  on  board  to  take  command,  and  ordered  the 
oflicers  on  board  the  tug. 

The  oflicers  of  the  Congress  refused  to  go, on 
board,  honing  from  the  nearness  to  the  shore  that 
they  would  be  able  to  reach  it,  and  unwilling  to 
become  prisoners  whilst  the  least  chance  of  es- 
cape  remained.  Some  of  the  men,  supposed  to 
number  about  forty,  thinking  the  tug  was  one  of 
our  vessels,  rushed  on  board.  At  this  moment 
the  members  of  an  Indiana  regiment,  at  Newport 
News,  brought  a  Farrott  gun  down  to  the  beadi 
and  opened  fire  upon  the  rebel  tug.  The  tUK 
hastily  put  ofi",  and  the  Merrimao  again  opened 
fire  upon  the  Congress.  The  fire  not  being  re- 
turned from  the  snip,  the  Merrimu)  commenced 
shelling  the  woods  and  camps  at  Newport  News, 
fortunately,  however,  without  doing  much  dam-^ 
age,  only  one  or  two  casualties  occurring. 

By  the  time  all  we^e  asLore,  it  was  seven  o'clock 
In  the  evening,  and  the  Congiess  was  in  a  brighl 
4heet  of  flame,  fore  and  aft    She  ocntinued  i4 
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bom  atfl  twdre  i/clodL  at  n^it,  her  cnna, 
wete  loided  and  trained,  going  off  as  they  became 
Iwated.  A  abell  from  one  tUnuk  a  sloop  at  New- 
port News,  and  blew  her  op.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  ire  reached  her  magazines,  and  with  a  tre- 
■leiidoos  ooncttssion  her  charred  remains  blew  up. 
Thcie  were  soaM  fire  tons  of  gunpowder  i£  her 
magaxine. 

Alter  ainkinff  the  Cumberland  and  firing  the 
Googresa,  the  Merrimac,  with  the  Yorktown  and 
Jamestown,  stoodjoff  in  the  direction  of  the  steam- 
frigate  Minnesota,  which  had  been  for  some  hours 
stfroond,  about  tluree  miles  below  Newport  News. 
This  was  about  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  erening. 
The  rebel  commander  of  the  Merrimac,  either 
fearing  the  ^eater  atrength  of  the  Minnesota,  or 
wishing,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  capture  this 
splendid  ship  without  doing  serious  damage  to 
her,  did  not  attempt  to  run  the  Minnesota  down, 
as  he  had  run  down  the  Cumberland.  He  stood 
off  about  a  mile  distant,  and  with  the  Yorktown 
and  Jamestown  threw  shell  and  shot  at  the  frigate. 
The  Bfinnesota,  though,  from  being  aground,  un- 
able to  maiueuvre,  or  brins;  all  her  guns  to  bear, 
was  fought  splendidly.  She  threw  a  shell  at  the 
Yorktown,  which  set  her  on  fire,  and  she  was 
towed  off  by  her  consort,  the  Jamestown.  From 
the  reappearance  of  the  Yorktown  next  day,  the 
fire  must  have  been  suppressed  without  serious 
damage.  l*he  after  cabins  of  the  Minnesota  were 
torn  away,  in  order  to  bring  two  of  her  large  guns 
to  bear  from  her  stem  poru,  the  position  in  which 
•he  was  lying  enabling  tlie  rebels  to  attack  her 
there  with  impunity.  She  received  two  serious 
shots :  one,  an  eleven-inch  shell,  entered  near  the 
waist,  passed  through  the  chief  engineer's  room, 
knocking  both  Vooms  into  ruins,  and  wounding 
several  men.  Another  sliot  went  clear  through 
tlie  chain  plate,  and  onother  passed  through  the 
mainmast  Six  of  the  crew  were  killed  outright 
on  board  the  Minnesota,  and  nineteen  wounded. 
The  men,  though  fighting  at  great  disadvantage, 
stuck  manfully  to  their  guns,  and  exhibited  a 
spirit  that  would  have  enabled  them  to  compete 
successfully  with  any  ordinary  vessel. 

About  nightfall,  the  Merrimac,  satisfied  with 
her  afternoon's  work  of  death  and  destruction, 
steamed  in  under  Sewall's  Point  The  day  thus 
closed  most  dismally  for  the  Union  side,  and  with 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensiotis  of  wliut  wouhl 
occur  the  next  day.  The  Minnesota  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Merrimac  i  and  there  appeared  no 
reason  why  the  iron  monster  micht  not  clear  the 
Roads  of  the  fleet,  destroy  all  the*  stores  and 
warehouses  on  tlie  beach,  dnve  the  troops  into  the 
Fortress,  and  command  Hampton  Roads  against 
sny  number  of  wooden  vessels  the  Ooveniment 
mitfht  send  there.  Saturday  was  a  terribly  dis- 
mal niglit  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

•^boiit  nine  o'clock,  Ericsson's  battery,  the  Mon- 
itor, arrived  at  the  lloods )  and  upon  herperform- 
snoe  was  felt  that  the  safety  of  their  |)Osition  in  a 
ffreat  measure  depended.  Never  was  a  greater 
Eope  placed  upon  apparently  more  insignificant 
means )  but  never  was  a  great  hope  more  tri- 
amphantly  fulfilled.   The  Monitor  waa  the  reverse 


of  ibrmidaUe,  lying  low  on  the  water,  with  a  plaii 
structure  amidships,  a  small  pilot-house  forward,  a 
diminutive  smoke-pipe  aft:  at  a  mile'a  distance  aht 
mi^ht  be  taken  for  a  raft,  with  an  army  ambttUnca 
amidships. 

When  Lieutenant  Woiden  waa  informed  of  what 
had  oocarred,  though  hia  trew  were  sufieiing  frtMi 
exposure  and  loss  of  rest  from  a  stormy  voyage 
around  from  New  York,  he  at  once  made  prepara- 
tiona  fcr  taking  part  in  whatever  might  occur  next 
day. 

Before  daylight  on  Sunday  morning,  the  Mon- 
itor moved  up,  and  took  a  position  mongaide  the 
Minnesota,  l)'ing  between  the  latter  ship  and  the 
Fortress,  where  she  could  not  be  seen  by  the  reb- 
els, but  was  ready,  with  steam  up,  to  slip  out 

Up  to  this  time,  on  Sunday,  the  rebels  gave  no 
indication  of  what  were  their  further  designs. 
The  Merrimac  lay  up  towards  Craney  Manc^  in 
view,  but  motionless.  At  one  o'clock  she  was  ob- 
served in  motion,  and  came  out,  followed  by  thf* 
Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  both  crowded  with 
troops.  The  object  of  the  leniency  towards  the 
Minnesota  on  the  previous  evening  thus  became 
evident  It  was  the  hope  of  the  rebels  to  bring 
the  ships  aboard  the  Minnesota,  overpower  her 
crew  by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  capture  both 
vessel  and  men. 

As  the  rebel  flotilla  came  out  from  Sewall's 
Point,  the  Monitor  stood  out  boldly  towards  them. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  rebels- knew  what  to  make  of 
the  strange-looking  battery,  or  if  they  despised  it 
Even  the  Yorktown  kept  on  approaching,  until  a 
thirteen-inch  shell  from  the  Monitor  sent  her  to 
the  right  about  The  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor 
kept  on  approaching  each  other,  the  latter  wait- 
ing until  she  would  choose  her  distance,  and  the 
former  apparently  not  knowing  what  to  make  of 
her  funny-looking  antagonist  The  first  shot  from 
the  Monitor  was  fired  when  about  one  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  Merrimac,  and  this  distance 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  fifty  yards,  and  at  no 
time  during  the  furious  cannonading  that  ensued 
were  the  vessels  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
apart 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  animated  de* 
scriptions  given  of  this  craud  contest  between  two 
vessels  of  such  fonnidable  offensive  and  defensive 
powers.  The  scene  was  in  plain  view  from  For- 
tress Monroe,  and  in  the  main  facts  all  the  sjieo- 
tators  agree.  At  first  tlie  fight  was  very  furious, 
and  the  guns  of  the  Monitor  were  fireu  rapidly. 
As  she  carried  but  two  guns,  wliilst  the  Merrimac 
had  eight,  of  course  she  received  two  or  three 
shots  for  every  one  she  gave.  Finding  that  her 
antagonist  was  much  more  formidable  than  she 
looked,  the  Merrimac  attempted  to  rin  her  down. 
The  sui)crior  speed  and  quicker  turning  qualities 
of  the  Monitor  enabled  her  to  avoid  these  shookdi 
and  to  give  the  Morrimuc,  as  she  passed,  a  shot 
Once  the  Merrimac  struck  her  near  amidships, 
but  only  to  prove  that  the  battery  could  not  ne 
run  dcwn  nor  shot  down.  She  spun  round,  like 
a  top ;  and  as  she  got  her  bearing  again,  sent  one 
of  her  rormidable  miss'les  'nto  her  hu^e  opponent 

The  ofiicers  of  the  MciilOTi  at  tluj  time,  had 
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gained  tiioh  ooniUeEioe  in  the  impregnabilitir  of 
tlieir  battery,  that  they  no  longer  fired  at  ranaom, 
Qor  hastily.  The  figlit  then  assumed  its  most  in- 
teresting aspects.  The  Monitor  ran  round  the 
Merrimac  repeatedly,  prol)ing  her  sides,  seeking 
tor  weak  points,  and  reserving  her  fire  with  cool- 
ness, until  she  had  the  riglit  spot  and  the  exact 
runge,  and  made  her  experiments  accordingly.  In 
tiiis  way  the  Merrimac  received  three  shots,  which 
oeriousiy  damaged  her.  Neither  of  these  shots 
rebounded  at  all,  but  cut  their  way  clear  through 
iri>n  and  wood  into  the  ship.  Soon  after  receiving 
the  third  shot,  the  Merrimac  turned  towards  Sew- 
all*s  Point,  and  made  off  at  full  speed. 

llie  Monitor  followed  the  Merrimac  until  she 
got  well  inside  Sewall's  Point,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Minnesota.  > 

The  Merrimac  then  took  the  Patrick  Henry 
and  Jamestown  in  tow,  and  oroceeded  to  Norfolk. 
In  making  the  plunge  at  tne  Monitor,  she  had 
lost  her  enormous  iron  beak  and  damaged  her 
machinery,  and  was  leaking  considerably. 

Thus  ended  the  most  terrific  naval  engagement 
of  the  war.  The  havoc  made  by  the  Merrimac 
amf>ng  the  wooden  vessels  of  the  Federal  navy 
was  appalling ;  but  the  providential  arrival  of  the 
Monitor  robbed  tlie  rebel  craft  of  its  terrors,  and 
the  destruction  of  that  one  Saturday  afternoon  in 
March  was  the  last  serious  mischief  she  ever  did. 


A  Square  Meal.  —  One  of  the  Wisconsin 
boys,  on  the  reception  at  the  return  of  the  Fifth 
regiment  of  that  State,  said :  "  Tliis  is  the  first 
square  meal  Tve  had  since  I  left  home."  Being 
asked  what  a  square  meal  was,  he  replied,  "  Four 
cups  of  coffee,  all  the  ham  I  can  eat,  with  bread, 
butter,  pics,  cakes,  pickles,  and  cheese  in  propor- 
tion, with  Udies  smiling  to  inspire  the  appetite." 


Anecdote  of  President  Lincoln.  —  It  will 
be  remembered  that  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress' was  called  in  July  following  Mr.  Lincoln's  in- 
auguration. In  the  message  then  sent  in,  speaking 
of  secession,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Southern  leaders  to  bring  it  about,  there  occurs 
the  following  remark :  "  With  rebellion  thus 
sugar-coated,  they  have  been  drugging  the  public 
mmd  of  their  section  for  more  than  tnirty  years, 
until  at  length  they  have  brought  many  good  men 
to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Government,"  &c.  Mr.  Defries,  the  Government 
printer,  told  me  that,  when  the  message  was  being 
printed,  he  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  use 
of  the  term^"sugar-coate<l,"  and  finally  went  to 
tho  President  about  it  Their  relations  to  each 
other  being  of  the  most  intimate  character,  he 
lold  Mr.  Lincoln  frankly  that  he  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  a  message  to  Congress  was  a  different 
tffair  from  a  speech  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Illinois ; 
that  the  message  became  a  part  of  history,  and 
should  be  written  accordingly. 

<'What  ie  the  matter  now?"  inquired  the 
IVeaident. 


"Why,"  said  Mr.  Defrees,  •^you  Jiave  used 
an  undignified  expression  in  the  message;" 
and  then,  reading  the  paragraph  aloud,  he 
added,  "  I  vtrould  alter  the  structure  of  that, ' 
if  I  were  you." 

•*  Defrees,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  that  word 
expresses  precisely  my  idea,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  change  it.  The  time  will  neyor 
come,  in  this  country,  when  the  people  won't 
know  exactly  what  sugar-coated  means  I " 


THE  COMMON  SOLDIER. 

Nobody  cared,  when  be  went  to  war. 

But  the  woman  who  cried  on  his  shoulder; 
Nobody  decked  him  with  Immortelles: 

He  was  only  a  common  soldier. 

Nobody  packed  in  a  dainty  trunk 
Folded  raiment  and  officer's  fare: 

A  knapsack  held  all  tne  new  recruit 
Might  own,  or  love,  or  eat,  or  wear. 


A 


NolK)dy  gave  him  a  good-by  ffite. 

With  sparkling  jest  and  flower-crowned  wine : 
Two  or  three  friends  on  the  sidewalk  stood 

Watching  for  Jones,  the  fourth  in  line. 

Nobody  cared  how  the  battle  went 

With  the  man  who  fonght  till  the  bnlletsped 
Through  the  coat  undecked  with  leaf  or  star 

On  a  common  soldier'  left  for  dead. 

• 

The  cool  rain  bathed  the  fevered  wonnd, 

And  the  kind  clouds  wept  the  llvMong  night: 
A  pitying  lotion  Nature  gave,  ' 

Till  help  might  come  wllh  morning  lightr-: 

• 
Snch  lielp  as  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  gives,*  • 

Cleaving  the  gallant  arm  from  shoulder; 
And  another  name  swells  the  pension-list 

For  the  meagre  pay  of  a  common  soldier. 

See,  over  yonder  all  day  he  stands— 
An  empty  sleeve  in  the  soft  wind  swaysL    • 

As  he  holds  his  lonely  left  hand  out  ' 

For  charity  at  the  crossing  way& 

And  this  is  how,  with  bitter  shame. 
He  begs  his  hi-eiid  and  hardly  lives; 

So  wearily  ekes  out  the  sum  ,    • 

A  proud  and  grateful  country  gives. 

What  matter  how  he  served  the  guns 
When  plume  and  sash  were  over  yonder  f 

What  matter  though  he  bore  the  flag 
Through  blinding  smoke  and  battle  thunder  I 

What  matter  that  a  wife  and  child 
Cry  softly  for  that  good  arm  rent  f 

And  wonder  why  that  random  shot 
To  him,  their  own  beloved,  was  sent  f 

O  patriot  hearts,  wipe  out  this  stain ; 

Cilve  jewelled  cup  and  sword  no  more; 
But  let  no  common  soldier  blush 

To  own  the  loyal  blue  he  wore.  ^ 


Shout  long  ai^d  loud  for  victory  won 
By  chief  and  lender  stanch  and  true; 

But  don't  forget  the  boys  that  fonght — 
Shout  for  the  common  soldier  too.. 


AHXODOTBfl,   POBTOT,   AND   ZMCIOBNTB. 


A»  Inctoest  op  thb  WiLDBBXESa.  — During 
one  of  tlie  battlei  on  the  left  of  Ortnt'a  army,  in 
106S,  a  ion  in  one  of  the  New  York  regimentt 
met  ids  fathei  in  one  of  the  rebel  Tegimenti,  and 
tiK>k  1dm  prisoner.  It  wai  au  actuBl  occurrence, 
vouched  for  upon  good  aullioHty,  and  the  manner 
of  it  vaa  thia.  Junt  before  the  trar  commenced, 
the  son  lell  Ida  home,  and  went  to  the  State  of 
Xew  York ;  he  entiated  in  the  Federal  aervice, 
utd  went  down  into  General  Oiant'a  army,  and 
Air  gallantry  in  action  was  promoted  to  a  LieU' 
tenancy.  The  father  waa  in  the  ranks  ycL  On 
the  day  of  the  batde,  while  charging  tha  rebel 
worka  on  the  left,  this  son,  by  some  curious  hap- 
pening of  providtiiica,  came  directly  upon  his 
rather  on  the  other  aide.  "  Hold ! "  he  cried, 
haatily,  as  he  noticeil  his  father  was  levelling  his 

Sun  upon  bim  i  "  don't  you  know  whom  you  are 
ring  at  ?  "  During  the  four  years  of !  is  service, 
Lhia  aon  had  grown  ao  mi^h  that  tht  fiither  did 
not  know  him.  "  Well,"  aaya  he,  "  I  am  your 
<on,  and  you  are  my  prisoner."  The  father  looked 
up,  came  quickly  to  a  recognition  of  his  oflsuriiigi 
ind  went  to  the  rear.  The  head  of  the  lamily 
«as  once  a  iboamaker  in  the  city  of  Petersburg. 


A  PATBlono  Abtibt.  — A  correspondent  who 
lisited  the  studio  of  Powers,  at  Florence,  says: 

"  Though  courted  and  petted  by  the  English, 
•rho  have  been  amon^hiabeat  patrons,  I'owum  has 
always  been  true  to  his  country  —  loyal  to  the  core, 
I  waa  reminded  of  a  little  incident  which  occurred 
4  few  mouths  before,  when  be  was  in  his  studio, 
and  an  Elnghsh  lad^,  or  some  one  of  secession 

Erodivities,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  executed  a 
ust  of  Jefferson  Davis.  *  No,  madam,'  said  he, 
his  bright  eye  flashing  with  flre,  ■  I  hope  that  be- 
fore long,  an  artist  of  another  profession  thun 
nine  may  have  the  pleasure  of  exeouUng  him.' 
We  spoke  of  the  readiness  of  the  English  to  be 
iin  our  aide,  now  that  auooeaa  had  crowned  our 
itmns.  'Ah,' said  he, '  I  know  not  which  is  ihe 
more  annopng,  when  you  are  trying  to  get  a 
heavy  toad  up  hill,  to  have  aome  one  Utch  on  his 
horae  beliind  and  pull  you  back,  or  when  you  are 

King  down  hill,  to  have  him  put  on  his  huraes 
fore,  and  dash  away  with  all  fury,  to  the  risk  of 
'  upsetting  your  load  and  breaking  your  neck.' " 


A  NiGiFT  IN  MiSBOURI.  —  Until  I  began  to 
follow  the  camp,  I  had  never  known,  save  by 
auricular  evidence,  of  those  un poetical  insccta 
known  as  fleas;  but  one  night  in  Syracuse,  Mo., 
"  our  mesa  "  experienced  the  cruelty  and  savoge- 
npss  of  the  diminutive  foe:  i^f  man,  to  our  bodies' 
eitremest  dissatisfaction.  We  were  all  lounging 
in  the  tent,  reading,  undreaming  of  enemies  of 
any  kind,  when  we  all  became  restless,  and  the 
interest  of  our  books  began  aciiouslv  to  dimb- 
isb.  There  were  various  manual  applications  to 
rariaua  parts  of  the  body,  multifarious  shiftinga 
at  poation,  aeoomponied  with  emphatio  expletivea 
jMt  floiuiderl  narvelUnuly  like  OAlhs, 


"  What  is  the  matter  P  "  was  aak«d  by  orw  of  ' 

us  to  the  other.  "  What  renders  you  so  uncu| '  * 

"Heaven  knows,"  was  the  answer;  "bill  I 
itoh  like  Salan.* 

"  My  bod/  is  on  ftre,"  observed  one. 

"  I  wonder,'  said  another,  "  if  I  tavc  Kl.lra.-fid 
a  loathsome  disease." 

Coufoun  1  it !  what  ails  roe  P " 
And  me  t "  ••  And  me  ?  "    '  And  mc  P  *  wu 
echoed  fr:im  my  companions. 

One  hand  became  insufficieut  to  alby  the  irri- 
tation of  our  corporeality.  Both  hanot  became 
requisite  to  the  task,  aiid  our  volumes  were  ue- 
cesaa:ily  laid  aside.  No  one  yet  appeared  aware 
of  the  cause  cf  his  suITering.  If  we  were  not  all 
!n  Tophet,  no  one  could  deny  we  had  gone  to  the 
old  bcratch.  We  seemed  tii  be  laboring  under 
lui  uncciitrollnhle  nervous  complaint.  We  tlirew 
our  hands  about  wildly.  We  seited  our  flesh 
rudely,  and  rubbed  our  clothes  until  ticy  iiearlv 
ignited  from  friction.  One  of  the  quartet  ooula 
stand  it  no  loneer.  He  threw  elf  his  coot  and 
vest  spasm  odicallv,  and  even  his  underganaents, 
and  solemnly  exclaimed : 

"  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ! " 

The  mystery  waa  ocpluiued,  the  enigma  solved- 

The  uuirtyPs  person  was  covered  with  amall 
black  spots,  that  disappeared  and  reappeared  iu 
the  aome  inslanL 


The  rest'ofus  followed  his  examjile,  aitd  ttj^- 
verted  ouraelvea  into  model  artists. 

We  were  all  covered  with  fleas. 

Fleas  were  everywiicre.  Teut,  sti'aw,  bocks, 
blankets,  valises,  saddles,  awnrmcd  with  Ihcm. 

The  air  scintillated  with  tlicir  blackness. 

We  rushed  out  of  the  tent. 

They  were  there  in  myriads. 

The  moonlight  fell  in  checkered  beams  through 
their  innumerable  skippings. 

They  made  a  terrible  charge,  as  of  a  forlorn 
hone,  and  drove  ui  back. 

We  roared  wi  h  anger  and  with  pain,  and 
loud  curses  made  the  atmosphere  assume  a  vio- 
let hue. 

Three  of  the  flea-besieged  cnught  up  canteens 
of  whiskey  and  brandy,  and  poured  the  contut.is 
over  tlieir  persons  and  down  ilieir  throati  | 
scratching  meanwhile  Uke  a  thousand  cats  of  the 
Thomas  persuasion,  and  leaping  about  like  dan- 
cing dervishes.  The  more  the  neas  bit,  tha  more 
the  victims  drank;  and  1,  having  no  taste  bir 
liquor,  begun  to  envy  them,  as,  in  tlioir  increas- 
ing iotoxicutio[i,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves 
aiUr  a  sardonic  fashion.  The  fleas  redoubled 
their  ferocity  ou  me,  and  I  surrendered  at  distrn- 
tion,  and  at  lont  became  resigned  tt  tluir  at- 
tncks,  until,  a  few  minutes  a  her,  a  (torm  that 
had  been  gathering  burst  with  Gerce  lighliuiig, 
heavy  thunder,  andtorronta  of  raiu. 

A  nappy  idea  seised  me. 

1  oiuglit  up  mv  saddle  and  bridle,  and  placed 
them  on  my  sable  suied,  "  FeaUis,"  wliioL  (tood 
neiglking  to  the  temnett,  a  few  feet  tnm  the 
lOamp.     1  mcunted  tlia  flet'V-foo'ed  hurs«,  ud. 
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nude  as  tbe  Apollo  BelTedere.  cried. "  Oo,"  to  the 
riistiye  animal's  and  off  we  sped,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  sentinels,  through  the  darkness  and 
the  storm.  Every  few  moments  the  lightning 
blaied  around  us  with  a  lurid  sheen,  ^as  we 
went  like  the  wind  through  the  tempestuous 
night 

**  Festus  "  enjoyed  it,  as  did  his  rider ;  and  six 
swift-speeding  mues  were  passed  ere  I  drew  the 
rein  upon  the  neck  of  the  panting  heast,  OTered 
with  white  flecks  of  foam. 

.  I  paused,  and  felt  that  the  fleas  had  been  left  he- 
hinu.  The  pelting  rain  and  rushing  blast  had  been 
too  much  for  them,  while  the  exercise  had  made 
my  attireless  body  glow  into  a  pleasant  warmth. 
*'  Festus  "  galloped  back,  and  soon  I  was  in  the 
tent,  rolled  so  closely  in  the  blanket  that  no  new 
attack  of  the  fleas  could  reach  me.  My  com- 
panions, overcome  with  their  exertions,  sufier- 
mgs,  and  potations,  had  lain  down ;  but  the  fleas 
were  still  upon  them,  and  they  rolled  and  tossed 
more  than  a  rural  tragedian  in  the  tent  scene  of 
"  Richard  the  Third."  They  were  asleep,  and  yet 
they  moaned  piteously,  and  scratched  with  de- 
moniac violence.  In  spite  of  my  pity  for  the  poor 
feUows,  I  could  not  retrain  from  laughing. 

AVith  the  earliest  dawn  I  awoke,  and  the  tent 
was  vacant  ' 

Horrid  thought  I 

Had  the  fleas  carried  them  offP 

I  went  out  to  search  for  them,  and,  after  dili- 
gent quest,  found  them  still  in  Nature's  garb, 
distributed  miscellaneously  about  the  encamp- 
ment In  their  physical  torture  they  had  uncon- 
sciously rolled  out  of  the  tent  One  lay  in  an 
adjucctit  dilch,  n  second  under  an  artillery  wag- 
on, and  the  third  was  convulsively  crosnnig  the 
earth,  as  if  he  were  endeavorinsr  to  dig  his  own 
grave ;  believing,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  tomb 
neither  Fortune  nor  fleas  could  ever  harm  him 
more.  The  unfortunate  two  were  covered  with 
crimson  spots,  and  looked  as  if  rccoveriiif'  from 
the  small-pox.  I  pulled  them,  still  stupia  from 
their  spiritual  excess,  into  the  tent  avain,  and 
coverecl  them  with  blankets,  though  they  swore 
incoherently  as  I  did  so,  evidently  believing 
that  some  giant  flea  was  dragging  them  to  per- 
dition. 

When  they  were  fully  aroused,  they  fell  to 
scratching  again  most  violently,  but  knew  not 
what  haa  occurred  nndl  they  had  recalled  the 
events  of  the  previous  night  They  then  blas- 
phemed afresh,  and  unanimously  consigned  the 
entire  race  of  fleas  to  the  bottomless  pit  The 
fleas  still  tried  to  bite,  but  could  fina  no  new 
places,  and  my  companions  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  them. 

They  felt  no  uQeasiness  for  the  coming  night ; 
they  were  aware  that  the  new  fleas  would  retire 
from  t  fleld  so  completely  occupied,  and  that  the 
domesticated  creatures  were  in  sufficient  force  to 
rout  all  invaders. 

/  Bo  ended  that  memorable  Noche  Triste,  an  ex- 
iDi]«litication  of  the  scriptural  declaration : 

<•  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursneth.'* 


Servile  Insurrections. — In  the  flrst  jvir 
of  the  war  the  people  of  the  South •  in  meaxn 

S laces  felt  that  they  were  standing  over  a  imo:it> 
ering  volcano.  It  woe  feared,  and  by  many  be- 
lieved, that  a  general  servile  ihsurrection  would 
take  place  simultaneously  wi^h  the  advance  of 
the  Union  forces,  and  that  Southern  society  would 
be  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  oo!ubined  action  of' 
hostile  pressure  from  without  and  terrible  com- 
motions within.  *  '  , 

In  fact,  disturbances  of  thii  kind  did  take  plaoe 
in  various  par^s  of  the  Sojlh,  and  when  they 
were  quieted  ani  the  mutineers  were  arrested 
there  followed  scenes  of  norrid  torture  and  sick- 
^ninp  executions  which  iiave  had  no  equal  on  the 
continent,  except  in  the  Indian  wars.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  insurrection  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Uie  executions  that  followed  it  is  from  a 
private  letter  written  from  Charleston  in  the  fall 
of  1861 : 

"No  general  insurrection  has  taken  place, 
though  several  revolts  have  been  attempted  i 
ttoo  quite,  recently,  and  in  these  eases  whole  fomr' 
Hits  were  murdered  before  the  slaves  were  subdued. 
Then  came  retaliation  of  the  most  fearful  char- 
acter. At  any  time  where  servants  assail  or 
murder  white  persons,  speedy  and  severe  punish- 
ment is  admimstered ;  but  now  they  do  not  wiut 
for  the  action  of  the  law.  Lynch  law  prevails. 
In  these  revolts,  which  occurred  in  the  interior 
of  the  State,  most  of  the  servants  nho  partici- 
pated were  either  shot  in  the  conflict  or  as  toon 
as  cajitured,  and  two  of  them  were  burned  to 
death. 

*'  To  say  they  were  burned  to  death  seems  a 
simple  sentence,  devoid  of  any  special  horror  i 
but  the  scene,  as  described  to  me  by  a  witnetn, 
was  too  dreadful  for  mortal  eyes.  Ima^ne  the 
poor  wretches,  red  with  the  blood  of  their  mas- 
ters, cowering  in  the  hands  of  those  from  whom 
they  need  not  look  for  pity ;  not  even  for  time 
to  repent  of  deeds  which  exclude  them  from  hope 
hereafter,  lliey  are  dogged  and  defiant  towards 
their  captors,  until  their  doom  is  pronounced^ — a 
fate  of  which  tliey  have  a  special  horror.  Dragged 
to  the  place  of  execution,  within  sight  of  their 
own  houses,  surrounded  by  their  fellow-servants, 
who  are  compelled  to  witness  the  sight,  the>  are 
bound  to  strong  trees,  with  great  heaps  of"^  pine 
knots  piled  close  around  their  persons.  Directly 
the  torch  is  applied,  and  the  inflammable  pine 
bursts  into  a  vivid  flame.  When  the  blaze  reaches 
the  bodies,  and  'the  sensitive  flesh  peels  and 
crackles,  their  cries  are  too  fearful  to  be  heard  by 
human  ears.  Nor  is  the  torment  soon  over.  The 
flames  scorch  the  upper  part  of  the  bodies,  pro- 
ducing exquisite  agony,  .but  slowly  bum  into  the 
vitals,  until  the  wretched  sufferers  go  to  judg- 
ment with  all  their  crimes  upon  their  heads. 

"  I  undertook  to  say  the  apprehension  of  ser- 
vile insurrection  lost  its  power  when,  as  time 
passed,  all  seemed  peaceful;  so  we  easily  feU 
oack  into  dreams  of  security  until  these  events 
aroused  us  to  watchfulness.  This  news  is  sup- 
pressed as  far  %s  possible,  and  kept  entirely  from 
the  papers,  for  the  negroes  hear  wuat  is  puhliahdii, 
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If  thay  da  not  read  it,  and  tueh  exaaiplas  might 
produce  diMctroua  comequenoet." 


A  Sailoe'i  Stobt.— On  tbo  10th  of  April, 
1862,  a  month  after  the  great  naval  fi^ht  m 
Uamf^n  Itoada,  there  waa  a  ffrohd  reception  in 
New  York  of  the  surviving  neroea  of  tiie  Con- 
grtM  and  the  Cumberland. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Willard,  one 
of  the  sailors  on  the  Congress,  gave,  in  his  vigor- 
ous way,  an  account  of  the  action,  as  follows : 

"  Gtiithmtiti  and  ladies :  I  am  not  acquuintea 
with  Uiis  kind  of  speaking.  1  am  not  used  to  it 
Ihave  been  too  lonir  in  a  man-of-war.  I  enlisted 
in  a  man-of-war  wnen  I  was  thirteen  years  of 
age.  (I  am  now  forty.)  I  have  l>ecn  in  one  ever 
since.  We  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  Congress, 
waiting  for  the  Morrimac,«with  the  Cumberland. 
I  claim  a  timber-head  in  both  shijis.  I  belonged 
to  the  Cumberland  in  the  destroying  of  the  navy 
yard  and  tlie  ships  at  Norfolk.  On  the  8th  cf 
March,  when  the  MerHmao  came  out,  we  were  as 
tickled  M  i^  hoy  would  be  with  bis  father  coming 
home  with  a  new  kite  for  him.  [Loud  laughter 
and  applause.]  She  flred  a  g[un  at  us.  It  went 
clean  tnrough  the  ship,  and  killed  nobody.  The 
next  one  was  a  sholL  It  came  in  at  a  ])ort-hole, 
killed  six  men,  ond  exploded  and  killed  nine  more. 
Ilio  next  one  killed  ten.  Then  she  went  down  to 
the  Cumberland.  She  had  an  old  grudge  against 
her,  and  she  took  her  hoff-fashion,  as  I  should 
aay.  fOreat  laughter.!  liie  Cumberland  fought 
her  as  long  as  she  could.  She  fired  her  spar-deck 
rims  at  her  after  her  gun-deck  was  under  water  \ 
out  the  shot  had  no  more  effect  than  peas.  She 
sunk  the  Cumberland  in  about  seven  ruthoms  of 
water.  You  know  what  a  fathom  is  —  six  feet 
We  lay  in  nine  fathoms  t  ond  it  would  not  do  to 
alnk  in  that  We  slip|)ed  our  cable,  ond  ran  into 
shallower  water  to  get  our  broadside  on  the  I^Ier- 
rimoo,  but  we  got  her  bows  on.  That  guvo  them 
a  olmnoe  to  ruke  us  as  they  did.  Ihe  com- 
mander onened  a  little  port-hole  and  said: 
*  Smith,  will  you  surrender  the  ship  P '  Says  he, 
'  No,  not  as  long  as  I  have  got  a  ^un,  or  a  man 
to  man  it'  They  fired  a  broadside.  The  men 
moved  the  dead  bodies  away,  and  manned  the 

Sunt  again.  Thev  fii'od  another  broadside,  and 
ismounted  botli  tne  guns,  and  killed  the  crews. 
When  they  first  went  oy  us,  they  set  us  afire  by 
a  shell  exploding  near  the  magosine.  (I  know 
where  the  mogaxine  is  —  you  folks  don't)  Last 
broadside  she  Killed  our  commander,  Mr.  Smith, 
our  sailing-master,  and  the  pilot  We  had  no 
ohanoe  at  all.  We  were  on  the  spar-deck  —  most 
of  us  — the  other  steamers  firing  at  us,  and  we 
dodging  the  shot  No  chance  to  dodge  down 
I wluM*,  because  you  could  not  see  the  shot  till 
tht<y  were  inside  of  the  ship.  We  had  no  chance, 
lu^l  we  surrendered.  The  rebel  officers — we 
iLtowed  'em  all  —  all  old  playmates,  shipmates — 
lame  home  in  the  Germantown  with  tnem  —  all 
old  playmates,  but  rascala  now.  She  left  ua,  and 
she  went  toward  Norfolk  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
She  returned  in  the  moming  to  have  what  I'd  call 


a  *ikndango'  with  the  Minneeota}  andthednl 
thing  she  knowed,  the  little  bumbk-bee,  the 
Monitor,  was  there,  and  the  went  back.  I  have 
no  more  to  say,  people ;  but  there  is^tlie  flag  Ihu 
tlie  fathers  of  our  country  left  us,  and,  by  thi 
powers  of  Ood  above  us,  we'U — " 

The  brave  sailor's  closing  sentence  was  brckea 
off  by  long  and  repeated  cheers  firom  the  aodi- 
ence.  «_««. 

ANECDOT2  0¥  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN.  —  Presi- 

*dent  Lincoln,  ha^mg  been  applied  to  to  pardon  s 
'  repentant  slave-trailer  who  hod  been  sentenced  to 
prison,  answered  tlie  applicant:  **My  friend,  if 
this  man  had  been  guilty  of  the  worst  murdei 
that  can  be  conceived  of,  1  might,  perhaps,  have 
pardoned  him.  You  know  tlie  weakness  of  u) 
nature  —  always  open  to  the  appeals  of  repent- 
ance or  of  grief  j  and  with  such  a  touching  letter 
and  such  recommendations,  I  could  not  resist 
But  any  man  who  would  go  to  Africa  and  snatch 
from  a  mother  her  children,  to  sell  them  into  in- 
terminable bondage,  merely  for  the  sake  of  pecu- 
niary gain,  shall  never  receive  pardon  from  me." 


Taking  the  Oath.  — A  very  shrewd,  sessilh) 
•man  in  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  who  had  heea 
a  strong  Union  man  until  tho  Yankees  got  there, 
but  who,  after  that,  became  equally  as  strong  a 
Southerner,  went  to  Columbia  one  day,  and  was 
brought  before  General  Negley.  <*Well,"  said 
General  Negley,  **  Mr.  B.,  you  must  take  the 
oath  before  you  go  home." 

''Very  well/'  said'B. ;  "just  have  it  boxed  \ipi 
General,  and  Til  take  it  out" 

*'  0,"  said  General  Negley,  "  you  don't  un- 
derstand me ;  you  must  take  the  oath  to  support 
the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

"  Whv,  General,"  sold  friend  B.,  "  I  have  a 
wife  and  several  children,  and  it's  as  much  as  I 
can  do  to  support  them.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and 
I  can't  think  of  supporting  the  wliole  United 
States  —  that's  rather  too  much."    • 

By  this  time  Negley  became  rather  impatient 
**Ilere,"  said  he,  handing  B.  the  printed  oath, 
"read  it  for  yourself." 

"  I  can't  read,"  said  B. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Negley,  turning  to  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal,  "  give  him  a  pass  anynow  $  he  hos 
no  sense." 

And  thus  be  went  home  without  taking  the 
oath,  and  the  Yankee  General  waa  outwitted. 


Get  off  tiut  Stdmp. — Amoujg;  the  paroled 
rebel  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  Cairo  was  a  man 
a  little  over  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  height  lie 
started  out  witli  the  Missouri  troojis  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  stuck  to  them  until 
the  **  dog  was  dead,"  and  never  received  a  scrutchi 
S<^on  after  he  was  mustered  into  the  rebel  ser- 
vice, the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  appeared 
before  the  Uolcnel  on  dress  )>arade,  and  the  Col- 
onel, who  prided  himself  on  the  fine  appearance 
and  good  aiie  cf  his  men,  oast  hi»  eyes  along  the 
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line  with  a  smile  of  aelf-eatisfacdon,  until  they 
rented  on  the  towering  form  of  the  tall  Missourian, 
when  he  knit  his  brows,  and  called  out  fiercely  in 
thunder  tones,  *'  Get  off  that  stump,  you  imperti- 
nent scoundrel,  or  Til  order  you  under  arrest.'* 
The  soldiers  looked  at  each  other,  wonderini^  what 
tlie  Colonel  meant,  but  no  one  moTcd.  Fmding 
his  authority  treated  with  disrespect,  he  fairly 
boiled  with  rage,  and  advancing  to  die  soldier, 
he  exclaimed,  "  What  in  the  devil  are  you  stand- 
ing on  ?  "  The  soldier  respectfully  replied,  "  On 
my  feet,  Colonel."  The  Colonel  was  completely 
taken  back,  as  'he  surveyed  this  toll  specimen  of 
humanity  from  head  to  foot  in  blank  amazement ; 
he  mumbled  an  apology  for  his  rude  remarks,  and 
hastened  away,  leaving  his  men  convulsed  with 
laughter.  **  Uet  off  that  stump  "  became  a  by- 
word with  the  Missouri  rebels,  and  it  will,  no 
doubt,  live  as  long  as  the  long  Missourian. ' 


horses,  and  the  Confederate  President  was  at  latl 
a  pri&oher  in  the  hands  of  tha  United  States*" 


The  Capture  of  Jefferson  Datis.  —  An 
officer  who  accompanied  Davis  in  his  flight  from 
Richmond,  ond  wno  was  present  at  his  capture, 
gives  the  following  account  of  that  affair : 

**  Davis  ran  his  risks  and  took  his  chances,  fully 
conscious  of  imminent  danger,  vet  powerless,  from 
physical  weariness,  to  do  all  ne  designed  doing 
against  the  danger.  When  the  musketry  firing 
was  heard  in  the  morning,  at  *  dim  gray  dawn,'  it 
was  supposed  to  be  between  the  rebel  marauders 
and  Mr.  Davis'  few  camp  defenders.  Under  this 
nnpression  he  hurriedly  put  on  his  boots,  and 
prepared  to  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  interpos- 
mg,  saying : 

" '  Ihey  will  at  least  as  yet  respect  me.' 

"Ae  he  got  to  the  tent  door  thus  hastily 
equipped,  and  with  this  good  uiiention  of  pre- 
venting an  effusion  of  blood  by  an  appeal  in  the 
name  of  a  fading,  but  not  wholly  faded  authority, 
he  saw  a  few  cavalry  ride  up  the  road  and  de- 
ploy in  front     ^  ^ 

*' '  Ha,  Federals  I '  was  his  exclamation. 

"'Then  you  are  captured,'  cried  Mrs.  Davis, 
with  emotion.  ,  '  • 

**  In  a  moment  she  caught' an  idea — a  woman's 
idea — and  as  quickly  as  women  in  an  emergency 
execute  their  designs,  it  was  done.  He  slept  in 
a  wrapper  —  a  loose  one.  It  was  yet  around  him. 
This  she  fastened  ere  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  then, 
bidding  him  adieu,  urged  him  to  go  to  the  spring, 
a  short  distance  off,  where  his  horses  and  arms 
were.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  not  even 
a  piMtol  in  the  tent  Davis  felt  that  his  only  course 
was  to  reach  his  horse  and  arms,  and  complied. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  door,  followed  by  a  servant 
with  a  water-bucket.  Miss  Howell  flung  a  shawl 
over  his  head.  There  was  no  dme  to  remove  it 
without  exposure  and  embarrassment,  and  as  he 
hod  not  far  to  go,  he  ran  the  cliance  exacdy  as 
it  was  devised  for  him.  In  these  two  orddes  con- 
•i.5ted  the  woman's  attire  of  which  so  much  non- 
Bcuso  has  been  spoken  end  written,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  and  in  this  way,  was  Jeffer- 
son Davis  going  forth  to  perfect  his  escape. 
,    "  But  it  waa  too  late  for  any  effort  to  reach  his 


Bob,  mE  "Bullt  Bo  r."-^  Among  tbe  shai'p 
boys  ill  Sherman's  army,  on  the  grmid  march, 
was  a  gmduete  of  the  common  schools  of  North- 
em  Ohio  —  the  onh  son  of  a  sridowed  mother. 
The  fond  mother  haa  no  word  from  her  sou  from 
the  dme  the  army  left  Jhattanooga  till  it  reached 
Atkmta.  She  w&ited  br  ddinge  wi:h  much  anx- 
iety, watching  daily  the  newspaper  reports.  At 
length,  several  days  aftev  the  taking  of  AUanta 
had  been  announced,  a   etter  was  Drought  her, 

fhioh  read  a'  fc^ows: 

<'  Atlutta. 

*•  Dear  Mdthes  :  Bully  boy  all  right 

"Bob." 

In  due  dme,  Sherman  marched  from  Adsata 
to  Savannah.  There  was  a  fight  behind  Savan- 
nah. The  widowed  mother  read  in  the  newspa- 
pers that  the  company  to  which  her  boy  belonjged 
was  in  that  fight  With  almost  sleepless  anxiety 
she  waited  for  news  from  him.  One  day  she  re- 
ceived a  note  which  read  thus : 

^       "Satamva^. 

**  Dear  Mother  :  Bully  boy  got  a  hole  in  his 
hide — not  bad.  Bob.** 

In  the  march  of  events,  Sherman's  men  reaohed 
Washington,  were  mustered  out,  and  the  com* 
pany  to  which  **  Bob  "  belonffed  went  to  the  cap- 
ital of  Ohio.  Here  "  Bob  "  had  his  final,  honor- 
able discharge,  and  when  he  had  made  it  ''all 
right"  with  the  paymaster,  and  was  again  a  oid- 
zen,  he  sent  the  following  telegram : 

•<  Counuvs. 

**  Dear  Mother  :  Billy  boy  home  to-morrow. 

"  Bob." 

« 

When  asked  by  a  friend,  to  whom  the  infre- 
quehcy  and  brevity  of  his  episdes  home  had  been 
mentioned,  why  he  did  not  write  oflener,  and  at 
greater  length,  he  answered : 

'*  Bullv  boy's  got  his  haversack  full.  Keep  it 
all  to  tell  by  word  of  mouth.  Won't  he  have  a 
good  dme  talking  up  the  old  lady  P" 


The  First  Rebel  Admiral.  —  Harry  Maury 
was  a  dashing  youn^  Soutbron,  a  nephew  of  the 
Lieutenant  of  National  Observatory  memory. 
He  had  been  educated  for  the  navy,  and  war 
only  thoroughly  alive  in  scenes  of  adventure  and 
peril.  He  rushed  into  Walker's  Nloara^;ua  ex- 
pedition as  if  it  had  been  a  schoolboy  frohc ;  and 
nis  escapade  of  capturing?  the  revenue  cutter  Sa- 
san,  wito  all  on  boani,  officers  and  men,  and  run- 
ning her  off  to  the  West  Indies,  without  compasi 
or  pilot,  and  maki^ig  bis  way  back  by  the  oork# 
he  left  in  his  wake,  are  vet  fresh  in  the  memory. 

In  January,  1861,  this  voungj  *'  Harry  "  mount 
ed  one  six-'3of^id  gun  upon  his  bit  of  a  pleamn 
yaoht,  laid    c  three  hams  anl  five  barrels  of 
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wliUk#y  Air  itoraif  Anohoro/  off  Fort  Morgon.  in 
M(J41<i  lliiy^  imliiNd  »  pump-luK  ntfuiiint  tfio  for- 
innni  t'<(ik  ohmfrvMtloiiN  with  u  tulild-lug,  H«rit  a 
•iHiiiiioiiN  Ui  Nurrtfiuinr,  mul  thun  limuguriitod  th« 
[HihtimUmtM  iihvv. 

HiiliNiMjimtitlv  iitt  1ml  nn  Alalmmn  rogimtnt,  wm 
M\f  wouiidml,  onptiirttdi  unci  oxolioiiffod,  and 
(UW,  dUnhlod  (tlthor  for  mlMnhiof  or  for  frolJo, 
ihitfttii  out  a  pnlnAd  lilii  «oiiiowhore  in  DIxio. 

Ro  iiiuoh  Air  tlio  flmt  Admiral  of  tho  rebbl  Ar- 
iniidfi.  —  //.  If*,  V\iy/or. 


WantnI)  to  "uut  out."  — Tho  fbllowing 
itory  WMN  told  bv  a  octrronpoiulont,  nt  tho  depot 
of  rrUoH«r«  t)f  Wnr,  nt  Johniiou*«  ImIaiuI  i 

**  LuMt  id)|it(,  ft  nuiolMir  of  nvUuntiri  uuulo  nfVi- 
lllf  i\MDOipt  to  iMioiipo  liv  digging  uu<lur  tho  funoo, 
Th«iy  (tooiiutfiicod  a  mm  uudur  tho  tloor  of  a 
(milulog  ooxt  to  th<»  waII,  And  tbur  tuociiodod  in 
itAtting  through,  mnklng  thoir  c'xit  on  tho  midf  of 
UiA  A»ni>^  llut  AnluuAtoly  the  AtVh  was  a  liAo 
lAiVAr  \\\^\\  liA  iutAglnml  hiaiiolf  to  \\9^  And  ttvn^ 
in  \\w  nmdi  an  (hA  IntyA  «Ay,  Ho  AuccoAdAd  in 
gAtting  hl«  htmd  thi'ough,  but  Aomvhow  got  hiA 
AnuA  In  A\n'h  a  position  thAt  I«a  could  not  move, 
Mtm  Avldi>nlly  m^d^r  much  exoitement.  And  aux* 
(uuA  to  niAke  hiA  ajiih^oa  wilh  aII  pi>A»iU<(  Aoeoii, 

^  \u  iIh^  nuH^n  time*  IiIa  vHuurAdi'At  who  liAd  lUAdo 
thetr  eA«M\p«s  wt^^ii  Auxiou*  ihAt  he  should  Accom* 
ym^ny  them  ^n\  tMr  imAgiuAry  Jxmrot^y  Souths 
ahU  ifter  uuvl^Mrg^divg  a  Avvere  o|H>i^tion  of  hnii^ 
(mUlutf —  AA  I  hut  WAA  ihe  \udy  ludd  tlH^y  c\Hdd 
gft--nA  ikK^Umni  g\di\g  Any  (UriWr  At  thAt  tiuHi. 
Ava)  Ai^AT  hhi\lu\g  hie  m\M>e  (^urtuimte  c^MumdeA 
l>»  lAke  A  Uh'K  km  Ki»  e^trKAlAii  hAir  with  them 
m  Mft  AweeiheAn  in  l^xW^  Ke  IhhW  tln^m  l^n>- 
^lie>tt  I  Aud  they  W<^  KiiiA  iu  thU  IttdkMrvmA  |h^iiou» 

^Hul  Hs^w  AivuA^  iKe  eecond  dilfic^t^^  kU 
MnisIa  «mi  tKe  il¥li^W  iIam^i  tKAl  Ke  wim  lutrud- 

Ke  Um  IM4  iime4ii3  w  (^>  ahy  fKrtKer  it  wwa  vm 

eel^  am4  Keey^  tWNH  IKma  )fN>MS^  lo<x    Amr  imcK 
yet»^A4\>ys  Ky  wi\v  v^'  |nmIui^  aI  Kk  Wfx  Acud 

tW  VJk||!«A  V^''  AliM  Ke  AMAie  At^  VA  iKe  oM^tMk  ^  t<j^  I 
\bkyimw^   $bjt  K*  i^>4%Mftltv  iMi^^iiMkl  lift  ii^ft  tW^t 

y^m^  iMik  nAiAe  A^"^  >Mt  iKe  e^^NttiAgr  unul  KAU^ 

^>Alll  tVl»  iiH  %Ke  AiMtlMiAlfS      U  >feA«   niittttl^   AMCiV 
iKe   %K>^  IM|^  «a4  >VIA   WKVaU^MftAt)^  <«i^  I 

iW  tlM  iK^yi  >•«!  ^Imm^^^k^  ^  bM  IMA  ^  «Ka  ; 
A»»k^el  wK«^  Ke«r>it «  AAyy<yAAii4  ^nmw  A«f  ttigr : 

^  :>>Hfc^^t  -^  Mif  Kaw»  jMt»  \g<fc  ^ " 

"^  IM«^  ^ '  He*%  ^tiftj|«r  xb«  teMk    I 

«*  ^liMiM -^  *^  WeU^  Mt  «M4.^ra4^^oMA 
^\JM#i   >^l  AM  UKa!     1\w\aKin(*    t 

.'4i^MgiKi»  %  ^ilCfKy  Aiii4, 


**  It  was  Agreed  among  the  boya,  that  whh  the 
addition  of  a  head-bokro,  erith  his  name  inscriKed 
on  it,  *  Captain  Pole,  who  stuck  in  the  bole,'  he 
would  be  buried  ducent.y  enojgh.  Dut  sAm 
ooniultin^  the  oflflcitr  of  the  guai i  tbey  eoncluded 
to  dig  bim  out.  The  ludicrous  apjiearance  be 
presented  .reated  great  meniment;  muddy, drip- 
ping, half  foundered,  forth  he  came,  wringing 
himself  as  he  wect,  *  with  the  look  of  a  "wet- 
down  "  rooster  in  a  fall  ruin  ^itorm.'  He  said  he 
was  the  flrst  who  attempted  to  esaipe,  but  no  re- 
liance was  p.aoed  on  his  statement,  and  pickets 
were  sent  out,  and  those  prisoners  who  were  out 
were  discovered  in  the  back  part  of  the  island 
building  a  raft,  ai:d*were  brought  in  and  se- 
cured." 

An  Inoidknt  op  Fair  Oaks.  — On  the  dark 
nighttt  that  followed  the  first  and  the  disastrous 
day  At  Fair  Oaks,  hundreds  of  soldiers  remember 
with  what  fierce  enthusiasm  Meagher  and  his  Irish 
brigade  pressed  forwai*d  over  the  dead  and  dying. 
Then  early  the  following  morning  there  came  the 
wild  shout,  the  rush,  the  dash,  the  dead  stillness, 
And  then  the  yell  of  victorious  Erin. 

In  the  nudst  of  that  red  battle  scene  there  oo- 
euri^l  one  of  ihost  toudiing  incidents  in  which 
this  unluipny  civil  war  has  abounded. 

Among  Genond  Meagher's  men  was  one  O'Neill, 
A  soldierly  Ap(H}aring  fellow,  Aged,  perhaps,  thirty, 
derk  complexioned,  robust,  and  undonhtedljr  full 
of  pluck*  On  that  terrible  Sabbath  moruiog  a 
portion  of  the  Iridh  brigade  swept  over  the  rail- 
road  and  into  an  adJAcent  swamp,  lull  of  dead  hor- 
rorA«  for  there  was  oiie  ec^ne  of  the  previous  day's 
Atntg^lek  A  rebel  Uautenant,  at  the  head  of  those 
who  reuAJUued  of  hb  company,  dashed  madly  on 
the  Iriidi  hneof  steel,  which  Oood  firm  aa  the  rock 
of  CVahel :  and  the  impoteol*  iusuricctionary  wave 
WAS  repelled  with  a  r«aci*oaary  shodL  that  seal* 
tiMi(d  it  like  spray.  Forty  rebeb  lav  detad  and 
w»a»d«d ;  and  K»nNiioat  amuog  them  all  the  yoosig 
liettll^aant»  a  buUei  having  shaitervd  his  left  knee. 
Of  couTM  Ke  fi^U  mto  our  hands  a  pnsoner,  aad 
with  Kia  com^atooa  was  thereafter  soon  caixied 
W  the  M«ur.  rhfe»  y^Huiifr  ^^''^ —  hxi^  hair,  dirk 
eyea»  strai^rhl  aud  Mikiierly  —  waa  admired  (or  Kh 
bearii^  wkii^K  waa  that  o/a  Mt>ad  lue,  aided,  hot 
iMt  vaiM|itkhed.  Iheti?  waa  a  hah  syar  the  staiion, 
«hef«  the  tyNtftU  aHuded  to  ahavw  then  waa^  aa  a 
tAAA^ocary  jptArd  ovur  eoene  ocher  praoncta^  Am 
Ke  gu«rd  at  ^K*  v^Mtsbiicd  neM  o&rr,  a 
cbtttt^  overtpiTAiai  ki»  finOiu^k  U«  aaked 
4<^  Kia  :itt(»eri.^»  if  bw  sttk^tt  spieak  to  tkr  Lk 
aoC  Hia  j^v  knew  ao  o^NLojJbi  wWn  kn 
thnft  tkk  wai  Pha  O  XedL  C.  S.  JU  a  J^sccet 
bcvch«r»  e£  w^Ma  tb»  inmtiT  hni  bad  v>  liif^^ 
JMT  tidbemi  yeark  He  kaii  Irmd  acs  a  dbsk  in  Sa* 
vattfai2i»  kiai  eu&snrd  a»  a  pct^nfie^  in^  f?**^  *''*' 
diaiA  kmi  l^Mn  pcoaax^k  ami  waA  at  Ibb^^  a 
pcaaNwr.     Tbif  yvtto^  Cs^ruMsanr.  whnn  ftsHy 


^sniliK^  w2bi 
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tarad  officer  would  not  fight  on  our  ride,  he  would 
not  be  exchanged,  and  went  North,  where,  in  a 
brief  period,  he  took*  the  oath  of  allegiance.  His 
brother  was  killed  while  butting  under  Bumside 
against  the  stone  wall  at  Fredericksburg,  and  his 
iv€f green  sprig  vxu  neareH  to  the  aieniy. 


SrEKCH  OP  Mrs.  Booth.  —  On  the  3d  of 
Aiiril,  1864,  the  widow  of  Major  Booth,  who  was 
killed  in  the  barbarous  attack  on  Fort  Pillow, 
arriYfKl  at  Fort  Pickering,  below  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee. Colonel  Jackson,  of  the  Sixth  United 
States  heavy  artiller)%  had  his  regiment  formed 
into  line  for  her  reception.  In  front  of  its  centre 
stood  fourteen  men,  as  fine,  brave  fellows  as  tread 
the  earth.  They  were  the  remnant  of  the  first 
battalion  of  the  regiment  now  drawn  up — all 
who  had  escaped  the  fiendish  scenes  of  Fort 
Pillow  —  scenes  that  have  stamped  the  deepest 
blackness  on  the  infamous  brow  of  treason. 

Mrs.  Booth  came  forward.  In  her  hand  she 
nore  a  flag,  red  and  clotted  with  human  blood. 
She  took  a  position  in  front  of  the  fourteen  he- 
roes, so  lately  under  her  deceased  husband's  com- 
mand. 

The  ranks  before  her  observed  a  silence  that 
was  full  of  solemnity.  Many  a  hardy  face  showed 
by  twitching  lids  and  humid  eves  how  Uie  sight 
or  the  bereaved  lady  touched  bosoms  that  could 
meet  Pleel,  and  drew  on  the  fountain  of  tears  that 
had  remained  dry  even  amid  the  piteous  sichts 
iritncRsed  on  the  battle-field  oflor  a  fierce  action. 

Turning  to  the  men  before  her,  she  said : 

'*Boys,  I  have  just  come  from  a  visit  to  the 
hos))ttal  of  Mound  City.  There  I  saw  your  com- 
mies, wounded  at  the  bloody  struggle  in  Fort 
Pillow.  There  I  found  this  flag — you  recognize 
it.  One  of  your  comrades  saved  it  from  the  in- 
Bultinff  touch  of  traitors  at  Fort  Pillow ! 

**1  have  given  to  my  country  all  I  had  to  give 
—  mv  husband  —  such  a  gift  I  Yet  I  have  freely 
given  him  for  freedom  anS  mv  country. 

"After  my  husband's  cold  remains,  the  next 
dearest  object  left  me  in  the  world  is  this  flag  — 
the  flag  that  waved  in  proud  defiance  over  the 
works  of  Fort  Pillow  I 

**  Soldiers :  this  flag  I  give  to  you,  knowing 
that  you  will  ever  rememl^r  the  last  words  of 
my  noble  husband:  'Never  surrender  the  flag 
to  traitors.' " 

Colonel  Jackson  then  received  from  her  hand, 
on  l>elmlf  of  his  command,  the  blood-stained  flag. 
lie  called  upon  the  rcgpiment  to  receive  it  as  such 
a  gift  ought  to  be  received.  At  that  call  he  and 
every  man  of  the  regiment  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and.  solemnly  appealing  to  the  God  of  battles, 
each  one  swore  to  avenge  their  brave  and  fallen 
comrades,  and  never  —  never  to  surrender  the 
flag  to  troitors ! 

The  scene  was  one  never  surpassed  in  emotional 
incident  Beside  the  smft-roUing  waters  of  the 
Misfiissippi  —  within  the  enclosure  that  bristled 
with  the  death-dealing  cannon — knelt  these 
rough  soldiers,  whose  bosoms  were  heaving  with 
emotion,  and  on  many  of  whose  cheeks  quivered 


a  tear  they  tried  jo  hide,  though  it  d^  hounr  to 
their  manly  natui  cs.  .  Beside  tHem  stood  in  hei 
crief  the  widow  of  the  lo^*d  ofiicer  they  had 
lost,  ani  above  them  was  held  the  bloody  flag-* 
that  eloquent  record  of  crime  which  has  capped 
the  climax  of  rebellion,  and  jrhich  will  biing  a 
reckoning  so  fearful. 

In  a  few  pointed  word^,  Colonel  Alexander 
pledged  himself  and  oia  com*nand  to  discharge 
to  the  uttermost  the  solemn  obligation  of  jua« 
tice  they  had  that  day  taken. 

Colonel  Kappan  followed  him,  expressing  him- 
self in  favor  of  such  retaliatory  acts  of  justice 
as  the  Ijtws  of  warfare  required,  in  a  case  of  such 
fiendish  and  wicked  cruelty. 


Adventubb  of  a  Lokg  Island  Girl.  —  A 
Western  journalist  relates  this  story  of  a  young 
woman's  adventures :  "  Miss  Fanny  Wilson  is 
a  native  of  AVilliamsburg,  Long  Island.  About 
four  years  ago,  or  one  year  prior  to  the  war,  she 
came  West,  visiting  a  relative  who  resided  at  La 
Fayette,  Indiana.  While  here  her  leisure  mo- 
ments were  frequently  employed  in  communicat- 
ing, by  affectionate  epistles,  with  one  to  whom 
her  heart  had  been  given,  and  her  hand  had  been 
promised,  before  leaving  'her  native  city -r- a 
young  man  from  New  Jersey.  After  a  residence 
of  about  one  year  with  her  Western  relative,  and 
just  as  the  war  was  beginning  to  prove  a  reality, 
Fanny,  in  company  with  a  certain  Miss  Nellf 
Graves,  who  had  also  come  from  the  East,  anci 
there  left  a  lover,  set  out  upon  her  return  to  hei 
home  ibid  family.  While  on  their  way  thither, 
the  two  young  ladies  concocted  a  scheme,  the  ro- 
mantic nature  of  which  was  doubtless  its  moit 
attractive  feature. 

"  The  call  for  troops  having  been  issued,  and 
the  several  States  coming  quickly  forward  with 
their  first  brave  bovs,  it  so  happened  that  those 
two  youths  whose  hearts  had  been  exchanged  foi 
those  of  the  pair  who  now  were  on  their  happy 
way  towards  them,  enlisted  in  a  certain  and  tne 
same  regiment.  Having  obtained  cognizance  of 
this  fact,  Fanny  and  her  companion  conceived 
the  idea  of  assuminj^  the  uniform,  enlisting  in  the 
service,  and  following  their  lovers  to  the  field. 
Soon  their  plans  were  matured  and  carried  into 
effect.  A  sufiicient  change  having  been  made  in 
their  personal  appearance,  their  hair  having  been 
cut,  and  themselves  reclothed  to  suit  their  wish, 
they  sought  the  locality  of  the  chosen  regiment, 
offered  their  services,  were  accQpted,  and  mus- 
tered in.  In  another  company  fron  their  town, 
of  the  same  regiment  (the  Twenty-fourth  New- 
Jersey),  were  their  patriotic  lovers,  'known, 
though  all  unknowing.  On  parade,  in  the  drill, 
they  were  together  —  they  obeyed  the  same  com- 
mand. In  tne  quick  evolutions  of  the  field,  they 
came  as  close  m  they  had  in  other  days,  even  en 
the  fioqr  of  the  dancing-school;  and  yet— lo 
says  Fanny — the  facts  of  the  case  vere  not 
made  known. 

"But  the  Twenty  foiurth,  l)y  tLn  fa(e  of  war, 
was  ordered  be/cre  Vicksb  irg,  havutg  already 
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•erred  through  the'  first  campaign  in  Western 
VIrffinia  i  and  here,  alas  for  Fanny !  she  was  to 
iimer  hy  one  blow.  Here  her  brave  lover  was 
wounded.  She  sought  his  cot,  watched  over  him, 
and  half  revealed  her  true  nature  in  her  devotion 
and  gentleness.  She  nursed  him  faithfully  and 
long,  but  he  died.  Next  after  this,  by  the  reverse 
of  fortune,  Fanny  herself  and  her  companion 
were  both  thrown  upon  their  hospital  cots,  ex- 
hausted, sick.  With  others,  both  wounded  and 
debilitated,  they  were  sent  to  Cairo.  Their  at- 
tendants were  more  constant  and  more  scrutiniz- 
mg;  Suspicion  was  first  had;  the  discovery  of 
Fanny's^  and  Nelly's  true  sex  was  made.  Of 
course,  the  next  event  in  their  romantic  history 
was  a  dismissal  from  the  service.  But  not  until 
her  health  had  improved  sufiiciently,  was  Fanny 
dismissed  from  tne  sick-ward  of  the  hospitaL 
This  happened,  however,  a  week  or  two  after  her 
sex  had  become  known.  Nelly,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  shared  the  fate  of  her  companion,  was 
now  no  longer  allowed  to  do  so ;  her  illness  be- 
came serious,  she  was  detained  in  the  hospital, 
and  Fann^  and  she  parted  —  their  histories  no 
longer  being  linked.  Nelly  we  can  tell  no  (fur- 
ther of;  but  Fanny,  having  again  entered  society 
in  her  true  position,  what  became  of  her? 

**  We  now  see  her  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre  at 
Cairo,  Illinois,  serving  an  engagement  as  ballet 
girL  But  this  lasts  but  a  few  nights.  She  turns 
up  in  Memphis,  even  as  a  soldier  again.  But  she 
haa  chanced  her  branch  of  the  service  j  Fanny 
has  now  become  a  private  in  the  Third  Illinois 
cavalry.  Only  two  weeks  has  she  been  enlisted, 
when,  to  her  surprise,  while  riding  through  th^ 
street  lith  a  fellow-soldier,  she  is  stopped  by  a 
guard,  and  arrested  for  being  *  a  woman  in  men's 
dothing.'  She  is  taken  to  the  office  of  the  detec- 
tive police,  and  questioned  until  no  doubt  can 
remain  as  to  her  identity  —  not  proving  herself, 
as  suspected,  a  rebel  spy,  but  a  Fedenu  soldier. 
An  appropriate  wanlrobe  is  procured  her,  and 
her  word  is  given  that  she  will  not  again  attempt 
a  disguise.  And  here  we  leave  her.  Fanny  is  a 
young  lady  of  about  nineteen  years ;  of  a  fair 
race,  though  somewhat  tanned ;  of  a  rather  mas- 
culine voice,  and  a  mind  sprightly  and  somewhat 
educated  —  being  very  easily  able  to  pass  herself 
off  for  a  boy  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen." 


COTTON-DOODLB. 

WrtUnk  bj  s  Ud7  on  hearing  that  Yankee  Doodle  had 
been  hissed  in  ^ew  Orleans. 

Httbkah  for  brave  King  Cotton  I 

The  Southerners  are  singing ; 
From  Carolina  to  the  Gulf 

Tlio  echo's  loudly  ringing ; 
In  every  licart  a  feeling  stirs 

'Gainst  Northern  abolition  I 
Something  is  heard  of  compromise, 

But  nothing  of  submission. 

Cotton-doodle,  boys,  hurrah  I 
We've  sent  old  Yankee  hissing; 

And  when  we  get  our  Southern  rights, 
I  gueas  he'll  torn  up  missing  I 


His  poet,  Lowell,  is  singing 

'Gainst  *<  sacred  compronLjeat" 
Prays,  «*  Gh>d  confound  the  dactard  wetil,'* 

At  which  his  «*  gall  arises." 
No  wonder  mat  Le  bates  it. 

He  surely  has  good  reascn ; 
He  broke  the  hxOi  of  Seventy-six, 

And  it  proclaims  hia  treason. 

Cottcn-docdle,  boys,  hurrah  I 

He  does  not  love  the  negro ; 

That's  but  a  pretext  hollow 
To  hide  his  greedy  longing 

For  the  **  almighty  dollar." 
Where  was  hik  tender  conscience. 

When  for  <•  blood-stained  gold" 
His  Narraganset  captives 

Were  into  slavery  sold } 

Cotton-doodle,  boys,  hurrah  I 

'Gainst  nullifying  tariff^ 

He  raised  a  mighty  din. 
And  loudly  talked  in  Thirty- two 

Of  Carolina's  sin ; 
But  now  appeals  from  Congress 

To  the  **  higher  law  "  of  Heaven  I 
"Twas  horrible  in  one,  you  know, 

But  God- like  in  eleven  I 

Cotton-doodle,  boys,  hurrah  I 

Thank  God,  his  day  is  passing  I 

He  can  no  longer  vex  us ; 
For,  State  by  SUte,  we'll  firmly  stand. 

From  Maryland  to  Texas. 
King  Cotton  is  a  monarch 

"Vnio'll  conquer  abolition, 
And  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck 

Of  treason  and  sedition. 

Cottcn-doodle,  boys,  hurrah  I 
We've  sent  old  Yankee  hissing ; 

And  when  we  get  our  Southern  rightSi 
I  guess  he'll  turn  up  missing  1 


<<  Alex.  Hatks." — A  soldier  of  Gettysburg,  ■ 
few  days  after  the  battle,  wrote : 

"  I  wish  you  could  liave  seen  a  picture,  just  at 
the  close  of  last  Friday's  battle,  on  the  left  of  our 
centre,  of  which  his  splendid  figure  formed  a 
prominent  part  Our  little  brigade,  which  had 
oeen  lying  on  Cemetery  Hill,  was  ordered  over 
to  the  position  that  was  to  valiantly  but  unsuc- 
cessfully charged  by  Pickett's  rebel  division.  We 
hurried  there  through  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell, 
but  only  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  grand  finale, 
the  tableattx  vivantSf  and,  alas,  mourantit  at  the 
close  of  the  drama.  The  enemy's  batteries  were 
still  playing  brisklv,  and  their  sharpshooters  kept 
up  a  lively  fire,  out  their  infantrjr,  slain  and 
wounded  and  routed,  were  pouring  ir  to  our  lines 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  Then  enter  Alex. 
Hayes,  Brigadier-General  United  States  Anr.^, 
the  brave  American  soldier.  Six  feet  oi  more  la 
height,  and  as  many  inches  the  length  of  his 
mighty  mustache,  erect  and  smiling,  lightlyr  hold- 
inff  well  in  hand  his  horse  —  tie  third  within  a 

I'  huf  hour,  a  noble  animal,  his  flaiks  be  spattered 
with  cloodt  tied  to  his  streaming  tail  a  rebel  flag 
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that  drags  iffnominioasly  in  the  mud — he  dashes 
tlon^  our  hues,  now  rushinff  out  into  the  open 
6eld,  a  mark  for  a  hundred  sharpshooters,  but 
ne^er  touched,  now  auietlv  cantering  back  to  our 
^iies  to  be  welcomed  with  a  storm  of  cheers.  I 
reckon  him  the  grandest  view  of  my  life.  I  bar 
>20l  Niagara.  It  was  the  arch  spirit  of  ^]o« 
nous  Victory  wildly  triumphing  over  the  fallen 
foo« 

'*  The  night  after,  I  met  General  Hayes  again. 
After  the  nght  of  Friday  afternoon,  we  held  the 
battle-field,  our  skirmishers  forming  a  line  on  the 
outer  edge  of  it  lliis  field  was  strewn  with 
rebel  wounded.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to 
bring  them  in  Friday  night;  every  apology  for 
a  hospital  being  crowded,  our  own  wounded,  in 
many  cases,  lying  out  all  night  But  Saturday 
rooming  bandsmen  were  sent  out  with  litters  to 
bring  in  the  poor  fellows,  and  were  fired  upon  by 
the  rebel  sharpshootere  eo  briskly  thai  it  was  tm- 
possible  to  help  them.  Stories  similar  to  this  I 
had  often  heard,  but  never  believed.  This  came 
under  my  own  observation.  So  all  day  Saturday 
the  poor  fellows  lay  there,  praying  for  death. 
When  night  fell,  another  oflicer  of  my  regiment 
and  myself  got  a  few  volunteers  to  go  out  with 
us,  thinking  there  might  be  some  who  could 
creep  into  our  lines,  supported,  on  either  side,  by 
one  of  us.  May  Ood  preserve  me  from  such  a 
position  ogaiu!  We  could  do  almost  nothing. 
Of  a  thousand  wounded  men,  we  found  one  whom 
four  of  us  carried  into  our  lines  in  a  blanket 
Other  poor  souls  would  think  they  might  accom- 
plish it,  but,  at  the  slightest  change  of  position, 
would  fall  back,  screaming  in  awful  ogony.  Lit- 
ters we  had  none,  llicn  appeared  General  Alex. 
liayes  in  another  li^ht,  less  of  the  bravado,  per- 
haps, not  less  of  the  hero.  lie  sent  out  two  com- 
panies, who  cleared  the  rebel  sharpshooters  from 
a  position  they  held  in  a  ruined  building,  busied 
.  himself  in  procuring  litters  and  bearers,  and  be- 
fore morning  many  of  the  poor  fellows  were  safe 
within  our  lines.  It  is  not  my  ^od  fortune  to 
be  personally  acquainted  with  this  General  Alex. 
Uayes ;  but  1  wish  every  one,  as  far  as  I  can 
efTect  it,  to  honor  him  as  the  bravest  of  soldiers, 
and  love  htm  as  the  best-hearted  of  men.  A 
true  chevalier  he  must  be,  sans  peur  et  saris 
reproche." 

THE  FALL  OF  LBXINOTON,  MO. 

COTMVKls  MuLLIOAN'S  OWN   StO&T. 

"  On  the  10th  of  September,  1861,"  said  Col- 
onel Mulligan,  in  his  speech  at  Detroit,  **  a  letter 
arrived  from  Colonel  Peabody,  saying  that  he  was 
retreating  from  Warrensburg,  twenty-five  miles 
distant,  and  that  Price  was  pursuing  him  with  ten 
thousand  men.  A  few  hours  afterwards.  Colonel 
Peabody,  with  the  Thirteenth  Missouri,  entered 
]«eiington.  We  then  had  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  men  in  garrison,  and  forty 
nnuiils  of  cartridges.  At  noon  of.  the  11th  we 
oomuieiced  tlirowyig  up  our  first  ii^trenchments. 
In  six  hours  afterwards, » the  enemv  opened  their 
fire.    Colonel  Peabody  waa  ordered  oUt  to  meet 


them.  The  camp  then  presented  a  lively  soenei 
oflicers  were  hurrying  hither  and  thither^  drawing 
the  troops  in  IL  e  and  giMng  ordeil,  and  the 
coraraonaer  was  riding  wiUi  ait  staff  to  the  bridge 
to  encourag )  his  men  and  to  plant  his  prtiUer v. 
Two  six- pounders  wets,  planted  to  op|  ose  tiie 
enemy,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Captain  Dan 
Quirk,  who  remained  at  his  post  till  daybreak* 
It  was  a  night  of  fearful  anxiety.  None  know  at 
what  moment  the  enemy  would  be  upon  the  litda 
band,  and  the  hours  passed  in  silence  and  anxiout 
waiting.  So  it  continued  uutil  morning,  when 
the  Chaplain  rushed  into  headqnartera,  eaidng 
that  the  enemy  rere  pushing  forward.  Two 
companies  of  the  Missouri  Tliirteonth  were  or- 
dered out,  and  tl  e  Colonel,  with  the  aid  of  his 
glass,  saw  General  Price  urging  his  men  to  the 
fight  They  were  met  by  Company  K»  of  the 
Irish  brigade,  under  Ca])tain  Quirk,  who  held 
them  in  check  until  Captain  Dillon's  company,  of 
the  Missouri  Thirteenth,  drove  them  back,  and 
burned  the, bridge.  That  closed  our  work  before 
breakfast  Immediately  six  companies  of  the 
Missouri  Thirteenth  and  two  companies  of  Illinois 
cavalry  were  despatched  in  search  of  the  retreating 
enemy.  Thev  engaged  them  in  a  cornfield,  fought 
with  them  gallantly,  and  harassed  them  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  delay  their  progress,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  constructing  intrenchmeuts  around 
the  camp  on  College  Hill.  This  had  the  deeirecl 
effect,  and  we  succeeded  in  throwing  up  earth* 
works  three  or  four  feet  in  height  Tnia  eon* 
sumed  the  night,  and  was  continued  during  th0 
next  day,  the  outposts  still  opposing  the  enemy, 
and  keening  them  back  as  fiur  as  possible. 

*'  At  tnree  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th, 
the  engagement  opened  with  artillery.  A  volley 
of  grape  shot  was  thrown  among  the  officers,  who 
stood  in  front  of  the  breastworks,  llie  guna 
within  the  intrenchmenta  immediately  replied 
with  a'vi^r  which  converted  the  scene  into  one 
of  the  wildest  description.  The  gunners  were 
inexperienced,  and  the  firing  was  bad.  We  had 
five  six-pounders,  and  the  musketry  was  firing  at 
every  angle.  Those  who  were  not  shooting  at 
the  moon  were  shooting  above  it  The  men  were 
ordered  to  cease  firing,  and  they  were  arranged  i|i 
ranks,  kneeling,  the  front  rank  shooting  and  the 
others  loading.  The  artillery  was  served  with 
more  care,  and  within  an  hour  a  shot  from  one  of 
our  guns  dismounted  their  largest  piece,  a  twelve- 
pounder,  and  exploded  a  powder  caisson.'  This 
achievement  was  received  with  shouts  of  exulta- 
tion by  the  beleaguered  garrison,  llie  enemy 
retired  a  distance  of  three  miles.  At  scvtBD 
o'clock  the  e*>ga^eraent  had  ceased,  and  Lexiaf* 
ton  was  oars  again. 

''Next  morning  General  Pinrsons,  with  t«a 
thousand  men  at  his  back,  sent  in  a  flag  of  Iruot 
to  a  little  j^arrison  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
men,  asking  permission  to  enter  the  town  and 
bury  his  dead,  claiming  that  when  tlie  noble  Lyon 
went  down,  his  corpse  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
and  he  had  granted  eve^  privilege  to  the  Federal 
officers  sent  after  it  It  was  not  necessary  to 
adduce  this  as  a  reason  why  hs  should  be  jer- 
mitted  to  perform  an  act  w^uch  humanity  wo  lid 
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(IfafUU*    Vm  riNiiMNit  WM  wUHiikW  tfr§nim\,  arid 
w#  uhimrfMjf  umi^imi  in  liurvlriK  iiMi  fulltn  foo. 
'M)m  rrl<iiiyl)i#  work  of  tiirowliiK  up  Intrmioh* 


mtiniM  wnfii  ofi,  It  mliiDcl  ult  dny,  ntul  tho  men 
HUmi  knim  ilnitp  hi  ilm  miidi  building  them. 
TffMipti  wwfii  Nffiil  out  for  forittfUi  oiid  ruturned 
wiili  lnrKHMitHiiiillliii  of  iirovinloni  mid  foddor. 
On  Pridiiy'i  HN(urduy,ttnd  Hundayi  wo  itolo  iovon 
(Uyti'  proHnlomi  f^ir  two  iliuuMiind  nawn  hiindiod 
HUffit  VVn  ImmI  found  ii(»  proviHioiii  ot  LoxiiiKtou, 
•ImI  wnm  uoiiipKllml  to  khI  our  ruliotui  an  bent  wo 
iNHild.  A  (piiuilliy  ofpowdtir  whii  obtaiundi  uiid 
iiliii  Inrait  tilNlMriiH  wnio  (lllud  wiih  wiitor.  Tho 
moil  iiMulii  iHirti-ldKvii  ill  tho  onllur  of  tho  oolloffe 
bulhllii|ffi  mitl  imMt  oiio  huiidrod  nud  (l(\v  ruundi 
of  itiol  l\ir  tho  tfuiiH,  Hi  tho  f\iuiidot'ioi  of  Loxing- 
tiMi.  I  hiring  lliolililo  ruNplto  tlio  ovrnlng  guvo 
uii|  wo  im«l  mv  Nliot.  mudo  our  ourtridgoi,  and 
oloU  our  own  iirovUlono.  Wo  hud  otiioki  of 
Au'Ngo,  plenty  ol  huni«,  Imoon,  vKro.,  nnd  f(6lt  that 
giMuT  liiuitN  woro  in  moro  (\)r  uo.  All  thio  timo, 
our  piitki^U  WDm  (Huutnntly  ongagod  with  tho 
f  noiuy,  Mud  wo  woro  woil  awarv  that  ton  thouoand 
mon  woi'o  Ihrmuoidng  u«,  and  know  that  tho 
Alr\iHrglti  wan  to  Im  a  Moao^rato  ona«  Karthworkt 
hadWn  rainod  ht'oaAl^htgh,  ot\ch>«lng  an  aiiia  of 
Hhoon  to  oltfhtoan  aonM«  and  •uirtntndtHl  by  a 
iltli4t«  i)\it«[do  of  thU  wa«  a  oirt'lo  of  twontyMuio 
1llh\fa«  and  allil  A^rtht^r  down  wi^tn  piu  to  otn* 
Wrtitoa  tivo  iwt\gtiNM  \\(  tho  onc^my. 

^^  Uto^tig  tho  night  of  tho  \1\K  wi»  trom  getting 
HHit^l)  (\vr  tno  d«»(\»u\>o«  and  h«^i\l  tho  oounda  of 
)W(^arati^^t  \\\  tho  \Htiwp  of  iha  onrtov  for  il)o 
allavk  on  thu^  Mt^\rrv\w«  Fath^^r  Itotlcr  wont 
at\^wt\d  atwotvg  x\w  iwon  atni  td^Nmmsl  thrm*  ami 
iKfy  t>o\iHx^^tly  wtHXwiM^i  th*^t>  Kt^U  aini  r^ 
ottx^k  KU  Wt\o%\^st\MW  Al  woM  oVKvk  o(\  tb« 
tM^WM^m^  \\f  th«  lxHtK»  iKo  \lt^^wMbMt  i\^  avtWK  and 

IKO   llMUk^   «ttHg|tW  0^>«AWHNH't^     TW  <HMNI|>>I 

(^wv«  Kad  l^h^^  UHH>a«o4  tv>  tw^Nit^VMH^i^l  iWm$and 
W#w  aw^l  l^iH^ow  ^MO\>oa  %xf  artmotY.    IVy  <«uao ' 
aa  x^M^  4aA^  WKix^vyjt  iwawi— iMo«^avwM%l  iv^  tW 
IiMK  t  a*  tlW  aa  tKo  ow  <NmU  nNKK  omow  imini% 
naiN^  W\N^^  \i«^l^    tW^  ^UwuM  Iw^  hailtfwa 

^  AN>^t4  V^M^  ^>^  t  W  W<t  «M#  ^Wl  I W  n^  avsl  «MM 

^  iW  ^^n  aw4  x'^^^'Mo^  w^  a  lim%l^  tlw^  wlitir^ 
>«««  Iw^Mtv^r^  w^K  tW  wMn^*^  Wtw>i^  aM^I  iiMitin 

^rW^  ii^^Nit^M  Is^  aMbW  v«m^  |;ra9»l  «v*«^;»  aa^ 
Wm>  wa  i^  %W  im>«k>««  wT  I/^^;«^^  IV 
WH»»<wr»  ^^^NNMhJt  al  a^n^  A-v^^  «at<  i^  iI^mt 
^a  lW>  >i>ifx^  i«>aa44  v  jps^^wr  w»n*aN  $iNf<  ^i^mh 
iMa  A>v^  ^i^*<ii^  iW  V.>9|Nha^  %<iia  %ii^K«a.  h  %u<» 
ai^^^M^  </oa  tW  W<IC  ^^;^ia  w^'^^iai^x^af^wiMftw 
I  WfA  ai^^M^  1^  jM«a>r^  ^kM  ^  ana  :«w<  M«Mia- 

^^"^  ^  WJ^  %W^(||S^  ))iiav  aoh^tt^  <t^:i)«i^ 
a^aMMviw  \W  w^)i4iiM  ;»aAMa«t<  «n1  %v«tti>M%£  k  tlir 
aHH«h>r  v«C  W  ^>Nt^h^>s  >av«wU#.  «i  l^w^  W  aocrsg. 
>^  ^  >iua$k  ^^*«\^iN«t>^(s4  «i^  Wi  ^^  )^  iAic^ 
^i>»M  «aA  %<«6^  ia^  :^  ^Mrtir  wl^  ;^  >i%i^ak    IV* 

^^Ml^  ♦^i^  'svvC  4^M:  !iiW7«awa«i»  ^vocim.  4. 
i^NMui^  i^^  %<j(«^  ^r«a(  3to«NNi«ShnMada.^  X  -n*!^ 
Mi»^«*  >«ik  H*^»llfal»la4lt»^aa^(^N«^  %tM.  .raw  4»^^ 

"        a^ 


A  company  of  the  MUfouri  Thirteenth  was  or- 
dered forward   to  retake    the    hoapitxd.     Thef 
■tarted  on  their  errand,  but  stopped  at  the  breait* 
workw,  '  going  not  out  becau^  it  wai  bad  to  gc 
ouu'    A  company  of  ^  the  Missouri  Fourteenth 
Wtts  sent  forwanl,  but  it  also  shrank  from  the 
task,  and  refused  to  move  outside  the  intrench- 
ments.    The  Montfj^omcry  Guards,  Captain  Qlea- 
son,  of  the  Irish  brigade,  were  then  brought  out. 
'I'he  commander  odmonished  them  that  the  others 
Irnd  f  died,  ond  with  a  brief  exhortation  to  uphold 
the  name  tliey  bore,  gave  the  word  to  '  ciioirge.' 
The  distance   was  eiglit  hundred  yards.    They 
started  out   fVom  the  intrencliment,   first  quick, 
then  double-quick,  then  on  a  run,  then  faster. 
The  onemy  poured  a  deadly  shower  of  bullets 
upon  thom  j  out  on  thoy  went,  a  wild  line  of  steel, 
and  what  is  better  than  stoci,  hunmn  will.    They 
stormed  up  the  slope  to  the  hospital  door,  ana 
with  irresistible  bravery  drove  the  enemy  before 
them,  and  hurled  them  far  down  the  hill  beyond. 
At  the  head  of  those  bravo  fellows,  imle  as  marble, 
but  not  pale  from  feur,  stood  the  gallant  officer, 
Oaptain  Oleason.     Ho  said,  *  Cume  on,  my  brave 
boya/  and  in  they  rushed.    Dut  when  their  brave 
capUdn  returned,  it  was  with  a  shot  through  the 
ohi>ek  and  another  through  the  arm,  and  with  but 
tl(\y  of  the  ciglity  he  had  led  forth,    'llie  hospi* 
tal  woa  in  Uieir  oosaession.    This  charge  was  one 
of  the  mt>st  brilliant  and  reekless  in  all  LLitoryi 
and  to  Captain  Gloason  belunga  the  glorv.    BaM 
side  felt,  after  this  charge,  th:it  a  clever  thing  ha^ 
l>oeu  done)  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  lagged. 
Wo  were  iu  a  terrible  situation.    Towarda  nigkl 
the  fire  incixsisied,  and  in  the  evening  word  camt 
firoin  the  rx4k'ls  thai  if  the  garrison  did  not  ainr- 
rmder  before  the  next  day*  tKey  woukl  hoiat  the 
black  Aag  at  their  cannon  and  give  ua  no  qnartcr. 
Word  waa  aeut  hack  that  *  when  we  asked  for 
qoartrr  il  would  he  Uose  to  settle  that.'    h  waa  a 
U^friUe  thing  to  see  thoee  brave  fellowa  mangled, 
and  with  uo  »kilfu)  Ikuida  to  bind  their  gaping 
w\%«iwds^    Our  aunceou  waa  hekl  with  the  eneaiy, 
a^awvi^  all  mice  of  wmr«  and  tKat«  too,  whm  ww 
bad  nik«$«<d  a   aori^MO  of  tkein  on  hb  wntn 
fMfi^  tKat  he  wwa  s^kK    OifAauw  Moriarty  wwwt 
mtvi  the  h«Mt^tak  and  with  siothiag  hut  a'raaor, 
aet^  the  ^^art  <>f  a  sur^ieosL    We  coold  »ol  he 
wtthvHil   a  chjL|«aui  or  a  sw^pr*^  ear  kMi^r. 
IVor  was  i%  our  rsAka  a  licwenuAi  llxkcr.  e 
rv^^'^is^^  Wi^^  if«i>w»  wh»  w«»  de^foitd 
th<  hw-4«7^al  wl^  winiiers  ti>  jcvonnc  t^ 
jMi  v^aJ^Ja  at  a£  hrsM^     Fortr  «^  a 
«»^  t^  bm^w  iMaeguJtit  w«s  ^w«e  ty  seierel^ 
wvttmMl    As  he  w;iis  Wanae  fM  I  hmri 
^num.  ^  1^*^  hi.t«  BMKy  «ai  tty  Ian  ~ 
Gk^  iSi  )>Mr  ^  7c:sintxra.  $«r  che 
»  v^  a»  ?v^*aij2{r  *»  e^ncr.  and 
'   >  )c%|(M  ^  :^Ciiri  5*  tibe  &(^ 

eiMQC'K  «ih«;a.  siar««L  3^  «bj«  :aMfla  ziu&  iur  m 
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dwt  day  our  little  purbon  itood  with  ■tnining 
•TM,  wBtehing  to  see  if  aome  fHsodlr  flag  wat 
bearing  aid  to  tb«in  —  with  ■training  ear,  awaiting 
the  aound  of  a  fHendl;  cannonade.  Uut  no  reen- 
SnvemeDts  appeared,  and,  with  the  energy  of 
dnpair,  the*  aelermined  to  do  their  duty  at  all 
haurda.  'ilie  ISthwaa  a  honidday.  Ourwater 
tiatama  had  been  drainod,  and  ws  dorej  not  leave 
the  crown  of  the  hill,  and  make  our  intrench- 
■UDU  on  tha  bank  of  the  river,  fbr  the  enemy 
could  have  planted  hia  cannon  on  the  hill  and 
buried  ua.  The  dny  waa  burning  hot,  and  the 
men  bit  their  eartridgea  t  theii  Up>  were  porched 
and  bliitered.  But  not  a  word  of  nunnuring. 
The  night  of  the  19th  two  wella  were  ordered  to 
be  du^.  We  took  a  ravine,  and  expected  to  reach 
water  in  about  thirty  hour*.  During  the  night,  1 
pasaed  around  the  neld,  smoothed  back  the  dot- 
led  hair,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  ahining 
through  the  trees,  recogntied  here  and  there  the 
eountenohcea  of  my  brave  men  who  had  fallen. 
Some  were  my  bvoriua  in  daya  ffone  paat,  who 
had  itood  by  me  in  theae  houra  ofterror,  and  bad 
fidlen  on  the  hard  fought  field.  Sadly  va  buried 
them  in  tlw  trenchea. 

"  The  momingof  the  20th  broke;  but  no  rcen- 
forcement*  appeared,  and  atill  the  men  fought  on. 
Tho  rebela  had  conitnicted  movable  breaaiworkn 
of  hemp  balea,  rolled  them  up  the  hill,  and  od- 
voueed  their  batteriea  in  a  manner  to  eotnmnnd 
the  fortificaliun.  Heated  ahot  weraflredat  them, 
but  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  aoak  the 
balea  in  the  Missouri.  The  attack  waa  urged 
«ilh  renewed  vigor,  and,  during  the  forenoon,  the 
outer  breostworka  were  taken  by  o  charge  of  the 
rebela  in  force.  The  whole  line  was  broken,  and 
the  enemy  rushed  in  upon  ua.  Captain  FiLz- 
gerald.  whom  I  had  known  In  my  younger  days, 
and  whom  we  bad  been  accuatoraeu  to  call  by  (he 
fiimiliar  name  of  '  Sair,'  was  then  ordered  to  op- 
pose his  company  to  the  aaaailonti.  Aa  1  gave 
the  order,  'Saxy,  goin,*  the  gallant  Fitt};ornld, 
at  the  head  of  eompanv  I,  with  a  wild  yell  runlied 
in  upon  the  enemy.  Ihe  commander  aent  for  a 
comjwny  on  which  he  could  rely  i  the  firing  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  when  the  amoke  rose  front  the 
field,  I  observed  the  Michigan  company,  uniler 
their  gallant  young  commander,  Captain  Patrick 
McDermott,  charging  theenemy  and  driving  ihem 
back.  Many  of  our  good  fellows  were  lying 
dead,  our  cartridges  bed  failed,  and  it  waa  evident 
tiiat  tlie  fight  would  aoon  cease.  It  wns  now 
three  o'clock,  and  all  on  a  sudden  en  orderly 
came,  saying  that  the  enemy  had  sent  a  Rag  or 
truce.  With  the  flog  came  the  following  note 
from  General  Trice : 

"'Colonel;  What  haa  cauaed  the  caaantion  of 
the  fight?' 

"The  Colonel  returned  it  with  th«  following 
reply  written  on  the  back:  — 

"'General;  I  hardly  know,  nnlaaa  you  have 
surrendered.' 

*>  IIj  biok  pains  to  assure  me,  however,  that 
■ueh  wan  not  the  case.  I  learned  aoon  after  that 
the  Hume  Guard  had  hoisted  the  white  fla^.  The 
Ueuteiiaiit  whft  had  thus  hoisted  the  white  Bag 


waa  threatened  with  instant  death  unlet*  he 
pulled  it  down.  The  men  all  aaid,  '  We  have  He 
eartridgea,  and  a  vast  horde  of  the  enemy  is  sbual 


the  fiercer,  turned  calmly  about,  and  stood 
firmly  at  their  poets.  And  theia  theyitood  with- 
out a  murmur,  praviig,  aa  they  never  prayed  be- 
fore, that  tlie  rebef  horde  would  show  themaeitea 
at  the  earthworks.  An  oOicer  iimarked,  'This  ia 
butchery.'  The  convicimn  became  general,  and  a 
ouncil  of  war  was  held.  And  when,  finally,  the 
'bite  flag  was  riised,  A^uUtit  Cosgrove,  of  your 
city,  shea  bitter  teara.     Tlie  .iloee  <a 


hat  conditions,  to  ihit  day  I  liaruly  know 
r  care.  The  enemv  -.am')  p(  uriiig  in.  One  fop- 
pisli  officer,  drcsreil  in  the  gaudiest  uniform  of 


ik,  atrutted  up  and  down  tlirough  the  camp, 
itopped  before  our  men,  took  out  a  pair  of  hona- 
ouffa,  and  holding  them  up,  said,  'Do  j'ou  know 
what  these  are  for  P '  We  were  placed  infile,and 
a  figure  on  horaehack,  looking  much  like  '  Death 
on  the  pole  horse,'  led  us  tlirough  the  street!  of 


We  were  then  taken 
proptictof. 

After  we  hod  boarded  there  for  some  time,  «• 
started  with  General  Price,  on  the  morning  of  the 
SOtb,  for  '  the  land  of  Uixio.' " 

THE   RIVER   FIGHT. 


Do  yon  know  of  the  dreary  land. 

If  land  auch  region  may  seem, 
Where  'tis  neither  sea  nor  strand,       i 
Ocean  nor  good  dry  land, 

But  the  nishtmare  marsh  of  a  dream  t 
Where  tlie  Hichty  River  his  death-road  tafcaa, 
'Hid  pooli  and  windinas  that  coil  like  enaka^ 
A  hundred  leagues  of  bavoui  and  lakes. 

To  die  in  the  great  Oulf  Stream  i 

No  coast-line  eleor  and  tme, 
Granite  and  deep-sea  blue, 

Un  that  dismal  shots  you  fiut, 
Sutf-worn  boulder  or  sandy  beach, — 
But  oozc-flats  as  far  as  the  eye  can  rMeh, 

With  shallows  of  W»tcr-Brass ; 
Reedy  aavannas,  va<t  and  diin, 
Lybg  drad  in  the  dim  Hnrch  sun  t 
Hugo  ratting  trunks  and  mots  that  He 
Uke  the  blackened  bones  uf  sliapet  gone  by. 

And  miles  of  aunken  morass. 

No  lovidy,  delicate  thing 

Of  life  o*er  the  waate  U  seen  ] 
But  the  cayman,  couched  by  his  weedy  epifai^ 

And  the  pelican,  bird  unclean, 
Or  the  buaiard,  flapping  with  heavy  wing. 

Like  an  evil  ghost  o'er  the  deacilato  imb*. 

Ah  I  many  a  weary  day 
With  our  leader  there  we  lay. 

In  the  sultry  base  and  amoke^  ,  c^-    , 

TuKging  our  ^  Ipa  o'er  tlia  bat,  '  '' 

Till  the  spring  was  vastrid  Ow, 
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Tin  bk  hnw  bovt  almMt  broka. 
For  the  0iiUcn  rmr  aeeoiad 
A«  if  otur  intfent  he  dreamed,  — 

All  hie  eellofr  nooths  did  epew  and  dioke. 

Btti  ere  April  fbll j  peeeed. 

All  fromui  orer  at  laet, 

And  we  knew  the  die  waa  east— ' 

Knew  the  da  j  drew  nigh  « 

To  dare'to  the  end  one  stormj  deed, 
Misht  eaTO  the  land  at  her  foreet  need. 

Or  on  the  old  deck  to  die! 

Anchored  we  lay,  —  and  a  mom  the  more^ 

To  hit  captains  and  all  his  men 
fhas  wrote  our  old  Commodore  — 

(He  wasn't  Admiral  then) : 
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••  Bend  yoar  to'gallant-masts  down^ 

Rig  in  each  flying  Jib-boom  I  • 

Clear  all  ahead  for  the  loom 
^>f  traitor  fortress  and  town. 
Or  traitor  fleet  bearing  down. 

« In  with  your  cauTas  high ; 

We  shall  want  no  sail  to  fly  I 
Topsail,  foresail,  spanker,  and  Jib 
(With  the  heart  of  oak  in  the  oaken  rib), 

Shall  senre  us  to  win  or  die  1 

«  Trim  erery  sail  by  the  head, 

(So  shall  you  spare  the  lead,) 
Lest,  if  she  ground,  your  ship  swing  round. 

Bows  in  snore,  for  a  wreck. 
See  your  grapnels  all  dear  with  pains. 
And  a  sohd  kedge  in  your  port  main-chains. 

With  a  whip  to  the  main  yard : 

Drop  it  heaTy  and  hard 
When  you  grapple  a  traitor  deck  1 

••  On  forecastle  and  on  poop 
Mount  guns,  as  best  you  may  deem. 

If  possible,  jouse  them  up 
(For  still  you  must  bow  the  stream). 

Also  hoist  and  secure  with  stops 

Howitzers  firmly  in  your  tops. 
To  fire  on  the  foe  a-beom. 

•*  Look  well  to  your  pumps  and  hose ; 

Have  water-tubs  fore  and  aft. 

Fur  quenching  flame  in  your  croft. 
And  the  gun-crows'  fiery  thirst. 
See  planks  with  felt  fitted  close. 

To  plug  every  shot-hole  tight. 
Stand  ready  to  meet  the  worst  1 

For,  if  I  have  reckoned  aright, 
They  will  serve  us  shot,  both  cold  and  hot. 

Freely  enough  to-night. 

**  Mark  well  each  signal  I  make 
(Our  life-long  service  at  stake. 

And  honor  that  must  not  lag)  — 
Whato*or  the  peril  and  awe, 
In  the  battle's  fieriest  flaw, 
l^t  never  one  ship  withdraw 

Till  the  orders  come  from  the  flag  I " 


Would  you  hear  of  the  River  Fight } 
It  ^*as  two  of  a  soft  spring  night ; 
Ood's  stars  looked  down  on  all ; 
And  all  wa^  clear  and  brig>ii 


But  ihe  low  fog's  elinging  brealb  i 
Up  the  River  of  Death 
Sailed  the  Great  AdmiraL 

On  our  high  poop-deck  he  stood. 

And  round  him  ranged  the  men 
Who  have  made  their  birthright  good 

Of  manhood  oncfi  and  again— 
Lords  of  helm  and  of  sail. 
Tried  in  tempest  and  gale. 

Bronzed  i*i  battle  and  wreck. 
Bell  and  Bailey  grandly  led 
Each  his  line  of  the  Blue  end  Red ; 
WsTnwright  stood  by  our  starboard  rail  | 

Thornton  fcught  the  deck. 

And  I  mind  me  of  more  than  they, 
Of  the  youthful,  steadfast  ones, 
That  have  shown  them  worthy  sona 

Of  the  seamen  passed  away. 

Tyson  conned  our  hehn  that  day ; 
Watson  stood  by  his  guns. 

• 

What  thought  our  Admiral  then. 
Looking  dc  wn  on  his  men  ^ 

Since  the  terrible  day 
f  Day  of  renown  and  tears), 

Wnen  at  anchor  the  Essex  lay. 

Holding  her  foes  at  bay,  — 
When  a  lx>y  by  Porter's  side  he  stood. 
Till  deck  and  plank-shear  were  dyed  w'*h  blaai  i 
'Tis  half  a  hundred  years,  — 

Half  a  hundred  years  to  a  day  1 

Who  could  fhil  with  him  ? 
Who  reckon  of  life  or  limb  ? 

Not  a  pulse  but  beat  the  higher ! 
There  had  you  seen,  by  the  starlight  dim, 
Five  hundred  faces  strong  and  grun : 

The  Flog  is  going  under  fire ! 
Right  up  by  the  fort,  with  her  helm  hard  i-port| 

The  Hartford  is  going  under  fire  I 

The  wav  to  our  work  was  plain. 
Caldwell  had  broken  the  chain, 
(Two  hulks  swung  down  amain 
Soon  as  'twas  sundered). 

gfnder  the  night's  dark  blue, 
tcering  steady  and  true, 
Ship  af&r  ship  went  through, 
TUl,  as  we  hove  in  view, 
*•  Jackson  "  out-thur.dered. 

Back  echoed  ••  Philip  I "    Ah  I  then 
Could  you  have  seen  our  men. 

How  they  sprung,  in  the  dim  night  haae^ 
To  their  work  of  toil  and  of  clamor ! 
How  the  boarders,  with  sponge  and  rammer, 
And  their  captains,  with  cord  and  hammer, 

Kept  every  muzzle  ablaze. 
How  the  guns,  as  with  cheer  and  shout 
Our  tackle-men  hurled  them  out. 

Brought  up  on  the  water- ways  I 

First,  OS  we  fired  at  their  flash, 

Twas  lightning  and  black  eclipse. 
With  a  bellowing  roll  and  crash. 
But  soon,  upon  cither  bow, 

What  with  forts,  and  fire-rafts,  and  iliips 

She  whole  fieet  was  hard  at  it,  now), 
1  pounding  away  I  —  and  Porter 
StUl  Uiundering  with  shell  and  mortar  — 
'T  vas  the  mighty  sc  and  and  form  I 
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fSueh  3roa  see  In  the  flff  8outb» 
After  long  Tieat  and  droughty 

As  day  draws  nigh  to  eren* 
Arching  from  north  to  souths 

Blinding  the  tropic  sun, 

The  great  black  bow  comes  on. 
Till  the  thdoder-Teil  is  riven  — 
When  all  is  crash  and  levin. 
And  the  cannonade  of  heaven 

Rolls  down  the  Amason  I) 

But,  as  we  worked  along  higher, 

Just  where  the  river  enlarges, 
Down  came  a  pyramid  of  fire  — 

It  was  one  of  your  long  coal  barges. 

(We  had  often  had  the  like  before.)  ,  » 

Twas  coming  down  on  us  to  larboard, ' 

Well  in  with  the  eastern  shore ; 

And  our  pilot,  to  let  it  pass  round, 

(You  may'guesSfjf^e  never  stopped  to  sound), 
Giving  us  a  rank  sheer  to  starboard. 

Ran  the  flag  hard  and  fiut  aground  I 

Twas  nigh  abreast  of  the  Upper  Fort; 

And  straightway  a  rascal  Ram 

(She  was  shaped  like  the  Devil's  dam) 
Puffed  away  for  us,  with  a  snort, 

And  shoved  it,  with  spiteftil  strength,' 
Right  alongside  of  us  to  port. 

It  was  all  of  our  ship's  length — 
A  huge  crackling  Cradle  of  the  Pit  I 

Pitch-pine  knots  to  the  brim. 

Belching  flame  red  and  grim  — 
What  a  rdar  came  up  from  it  I 

Well,  for  a  little  it  looked  bad : 

But  these  things  are,  somehow,  shorter 
In  the  acting  than  in  the  telling ; 
Tliere  was  no  singinff  out  or  yelling. 
Or  any  fussing  and  fretting, 

No  stampede,  in  short ; 
But  there  we  were,  my  lad, 

All  afire  on  our  port  quarter 
Hammocks  ablaze  in  the  netting. 

Flame  spouting  in  at  every  port; 
Our  Fourth  Cutter  burning  at  Uie  davit 
(No  chance  to  lower  away  and  save  it). 

In  a  twinkling,  the  flames  had  risen 

Half  way  to  main-top  and  miissen. 
Darting  up  the  shrouds  like  snakes  1 
Ah,  how  we  clanked  at  the  brakes. 
And  the  deep  steaming-pumps  throbbed  und?r, 
Sending  a  ceaseless  flow  1 

Our  top-men,  a  dauntless  crowd, 

Swarmed  in  rigging  and  shroud : 
Tliere  ('twas  a  wonder  1) 

The  bumins  ratlines  and  strands 

They  quencned  with  their  bare  hard  hands ; 
But  the  peat  guns  below 
Never  suenced  their  thunder  I 

At  last,  by  backing  and  sounding,  ' 
When  we  were  clear  of  grounding. 

And  under  headway  once  more, 
The  whole  rebel  fleet'came  rounding 

The  point.    If  we  had  it  hot  before. 

Twas  now,  from  shore  to  shore, 
-   One  long,  loud  thundering  roar,  — 
Bach  crashing,  splintering,  and  pounding. 

And  smashing  ae  you  never  heard  bt^re  I 


t. « 


But  that  we  fought  fqul  wrong  to  wreck. 
And  to  save  the  land  we  lo^d  so  well,        ^ 

Tou  might  have  deemed  our  long  gun-deck 
Two  hundred  feet  of  hell  1 

For  above  all  was  battle. 
Broadside,  and  blaze,  and  rattle, 

Smoke  vA  thunder  alone. 
(But,  down  in  the  sick-bav. 
Where  our  wovinded  and  dying  lay. 

There  was  scarce  a  sob  or  a  moan.) 
And  at  last,  when  the  dim  day  broke. 
And  the  sullen  sun  awoke, 

Drearily  blinking 
O'er  the  haze  and  uio  cannon  smoke^ 
That  ever  such  morning  dulls,  — 
There  were  thirteen  traitor  hulls 

On  fire  and  sinking  I 

Now,  up  the  river  I  —through  mad  Chalmette 

Sputters  a  vain  resistance  yet. 

Small  helm  we  gave  her,  our  course  to  steer,  — 

Twas  nicer  work  than  you  well  would  dream. 
With  cant  and  sheer  to  keep  her  clear 

Of  the  burning  wrecks  that  cumbered  the  ideam 

fhe  Louisiana,  hurled  on  high, 

Mounts  in  thunder  to  meet  the  sky  I         ' 

rhen  down  to  the  depths  of  the  turbid  flood,  — 

Fifty  fathom  of  rebel  mud  I 

The  Mississippi  comes  floating  down 

A  mighty  bonfire,  from  off  the  town ; 

And  along  the  river,  on  stocks  and  ways, 

A  half-hatched  devil's  brood  is  ablaze,  — 

The  great  Anglo-Norman  is  all  in  flames 

rHark  to  the  roar  of  her  tumbling  frames), 

And  the  smaller  fry  that  Treason  would  spawn 

Are  lighting  Algiers  like  an  angry  dawnl 

From  stem  to  stem,  how  the  pirates  bum. 
Fired  by  the  furious  hands  that  built  I 

So  to  ashes  forever  turn 
The  suicide  wrecks  of  wrong  and  guilt  t 

But  as  we  neared  the  city, 

Bv  fleld  and  vast  plantation, 

(Ah,  millstone  of  our  nation  I) 
With  wonder  and  with  pity. 

What  crowds  we  there  espied 
Of  dark  and  wistful  faces. 
Mute  in  their  toiling  places. 

Strangely  and  sadly  eyed  I 

Haply,  'mid  doubt  and  liear. 

Deeming  deliverance  near. 

(One  gave  the  ghost  of  a  cheer  I) 

And  on  that  dolorous  strand, 

To  greet  the  victor  brave 

One  flag  did  welcome  wave,  — 
Raised,  ah  me  I  by  a  wretched  Jiand, 
All  outworn  on  our  cruel  land,  — 

The  withered  hand  of  a  slave  1 

But  all  along  the  Levee, 

In  a  dark  and  drenching  rain, 
(By  this  'twas  pouring  heavy). 

Stood  a  flerce  and  sullen  train. 
A  strange  and  frenzied  time  1 

There  were  scowling  rage  and  pa;'.!. 
Curses,  howls,  and  hisses. 
Out  of  Hate's  black  abysses,  — 
Tbeir  murage  and  their  crime 

All  in  vain  —  aUin  vainl 
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Pot,  from  th«  how  Uut  tlw  Rebel  StrMin, 
With  tba  Crewwnt  Citjr  iTing  ahemm, 

Shuddered  under  our  keel, 
Bmit  to  the  beort  with  wlf-gtruak  itLog, 


Til  well  to  do  and  due; 
But  ever  ma;  gratehil  pr«;er 
Follow,  u  eye  it  ought. 
When  the  good  flght  U  fought, 

When  the  true  deed  U  dons  L 
Aloll  in  limvcn'i  pur«  light 
(Doep  Biure  crowed  on  white). 
Our  fiiir  Church  pennant  wbtb* 
O'er  a  thouumd  thvikM  br»vea, 

BareheaJed  in  Qod'i  bright  nml 

Lord  of  mercy  and  frown. 
Ruling  o'm  aoe  and  ihon. 
Bend  ui  luch  scene  onoe  more  I 
AU  in  line  of  battle. 

When  the  black  ihipe  bear  down 

Un  mant  fort  and  town, 

'Mid  cannon  cloud  and  rattle  | 
And  the  great  gum  once  more 
Thunder  back  the  roar 
Of  the  traitor  walli  aahore. 

And  tba  traitor  flag*  corns  down  t 
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ptuple  and  silfer,  with  here  and  there  a  flaih  of 
green  acroti  the  loftec  ibades,  u  If  tbe  gloil'jiu 
douds,  juit  at  lunfiet,  heavy  with  quiet,  ohtuKTunJ 
grief,  bad  drooj^ed  too  low,  and  oould  not  ixl 
Dway  wheu  tbe  r'ln  crept  down  behind  tbe  bills. 
And  we  weave  our  garland,  conqueror  of  thnM 
and  aeaiona,  wbib  the  vind  Matteri  the  trf  uuira 
of  the  foreet  about,  and  throws  the  leavet  before 
horeei'  feet,  g.ided  witL  the  golden  eky  and 
sun  of  the  Indian  ,iiminer  until  muxing  of 
changins  icenei.  of  the  bte  of  thrxe  whu  wander 
along  litF.  I  way,  jnd  tht  ci'y  tf  unfading  real,  we 
And  that  ihe  leavM  haTe  fallen  even  froni  our  gar- 
land,  and  like  one  nf  old,  weeping  id  the  midst  of 
triumph,  only  tht  taorna  remain  to  us  I 

But  thia  is.  no:  so  rety  ud,  if,  aa  a  tiimad  ro- 
marliB  auietiv,  vt  are  ounclres  to  Icavo  so  aoon. 
SoBwaril  KiA  Snulhw-ird  Is  new  the  cry,  and  we 
long  For  our  o/Uers.  On  every  hilf,  by  every  way, 
are  the  deserted  camps  of  those  who  nave  moved 
before  us.     It  is  a  singular  feeling  which  creeps 


■liite  clouds,  and  the  Selds,  green  with  the  win- 
ter grain.  Still  weaving  of  way-side  flowers  a 
linijile  garland  to  fling  in  through  Uie  open  gates 
of  Janu9,  while  our  fancies  wander  homeward,  as 
the  youth  of  the  Roman  Republic  loved  to  do  in 
thoae  oarly  days  of  struggle  and  victory.  The 
birds  chatter  in  great  flocks  among  the  trees,  and 
■av,  mockingly,  "  Oo  South  with  us."  Tbe  honrae 
brooks,  intoxicated  with  the  dissipation  of  plenty, 
go  roaring  along,  tumbling  over  the  atones,  and 
making  crooked  paths  over  the  meadow.  Alas  ! 
bow  poor  I  for  yesterday  they  were  covered  with 
the  first  and  oldest  renource  of  leaves,  dark  as 
Tempe,  but  now  auite  stripped  bare,  are  driven 
tlong,  tormented  and  complaining,  out  of  the 
gardens  into  the  waste.  Only  the  wild  flowers 
along  the  ravines  hold  their  beauty,  peeping  out 
tirotoly  between  the  gnarled  roots  of  the  leaning 
^ealnuts,  or  amiling  under  some  broud  furn.  like 
tn  Eastern  lady  behind  her  fan.  To  be  sure,  a 
few  vinee  hang  gracefully  over  gray  limbs,  and 
trail  tenderly,  «a  if  to  nide  tbe  poor  bushes, 
which  once  called  their  folinge  their  own,  and 
would  not  own  how  much  they  depended  on  the 
bail  slem  that  clung  to  them  for  protection. 

Bui  reRnement  is  not  weBki\pia,  ajid  pride  is 
aot  strength,  and  storm  brings  the  jud^ent. 
Ihen  wo  look  over  the  swelling  river  with  us  tur- 
bid ctirrent,  into  Virginia,  wbtre  the  maases  of 
ITKS,  and  the  clumps  of  ahrubbery,  and  tbe  open 
|lud««,  TCfeal,  after  theae  same  summer  expeii- 
snow,  their  own  individuality.  Goldsnandlead^n, 
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s  you  ait  and  look  i 


there  has  been  so  much  activity  for  the  Inat  timu. 
Here  are  the  streets  laid  out  in  order,  where  your 
feet  seem  to  intrude,  the  trenches  eliU  full  of 
water;  the  outlines  and  walls  of  tents  tnd  rude 
coverings  of  trees  ;  tbe  posts  still  waiting  for  the 
horse ;  tbe  ovens,  which,  weary  of  their  weiglit, 
have  fallen ;  tlio  broken  jars  and  bouei  which  ai* 
the  skcletont>  of  past  feasts  I  Here  wae  Ihe  pLo( 
called  "  home,"  here  the  guard  tent,  and  there  tb^ 

flace  of  sport,  and  beyond  the  scene  of  woialtipL 
i  is  Pompeii  over  ofrain,  with  its  parcmeut*  and 
houses,  its  walla  and  pasta;  with  dwellbga  aad 
theatres  and  temples  I  A  deserted  city,  or,  if  ynu 
wish  to  believe  it,  a  dty  «bcso  inliabiiuntt  may 
return  at  any  moment  to  ask  why  you  hava  tukeu 
such  liberty  in  your  inquisitiveness.  The  fire- 
places are  full  of  water.  The  wood  lies  cut  beside 
tliB  cold  embers.  ■  The  grain  still  waits  under  the 
trees  for  the  horses,  or  springs  up  in  a  carpet  of 
green,  to  *how  you  that  nothing  is  lost  (  ami  even 
the  fruit  or  opportunitiee  which  we  tlirow  aside, 
others  may  reap  when  we  are  gone.  The  fashion- 
able line  of  trees,  and  tbe  arbors,  where  everyone 
sat  Loder  the  pine  and  fir  tree,  lean  away  from  the 
lost  storm.  It  ia  easy  to  see  by  tbe  worn  ground 
er  what  hills  the  sentry  marched,  or  by  what 


trees  the  wuy  towards  the  siiring  passed.   But  ni 
only  the  crows  sail  away  oefure  vou,  and  shoui 
from  the  tree  tops  their  inbospitaUe  complaints. 


By  this  stake  a  rojM  passed  to  anotber,  d< 
twenty  feet  away,  thut  the  cavalry  horses  might 
be  fastened,  Just  beyond  stood  some  staff  horse, 
and  there  a  wagon.  Pieces  of  torn  cans,  and 
boxes,  and  knapsocks,  and  broad  shoes  brolien  out 
at  the  sides,  which  I  venture  to  say  Cinderella 
could  not  have  worn  —  and  little  rubber  blankets, 
which  served  as  coverings  of  miniature  tents  in 
this  deserted  village,  under  which  EvangeUne 
never  could  have  plied  tbe  distaff,  and  frsgmanii 
of  envelopes,  lie  sentUred  about  But  all  this 
desolation  may  have  tinpened  long  ago.  The 
loaf  ratalaa  '.be  maiki  x  itt  Blni,  tloog;  wbioh 
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poured  the  tid^  of  life,  long  after  it  is  dead. 
Does  not  the  print  of  the  £ice  remain  on  the  walls 
of  the  Uieatre  of  Heroulaneum,  though  the  actor 
passed  away  at  the  first  part,  when  the  fiery  del- 
uge surprised  the  attendants  and  drowned  the 
applauses  of  the  audience,  and  caught  him  just 
fieeingt  unhappy  man  I  So  this  forsaken  camp, 
with  its  impress  of  the  mind,  our  fancy  tells  us, 
may  have  been  peopled  by  a  host  of  olden  tim.e, 
and  haunted  for  three  generations.  And  as  we 
ride  on  in  the  moonlight,  the  old  oaks  throw  their 
shadow  over  the  straw  and  trenches,  wishing  like 
the  tempest,  and  urging  us  on,  as  it  did  the  poor 
Wandering  Jew. 

They  **  found  the  man  by  the  way  i"^  so  they 
told  me,  with  a  tone  which  said,  **  He  is  only  a 
stranger."  The  horses  were  feeding  bv  the  road- 
side, with  their  harness  still  on,  ana  the'  reins 
fallen  under  their  feet  From  the  top  of  the 
heavy  army  wa^on  the  white  canvas  had  been 
pushed  slightly  back,  and  two  empty  ba^s  lay 
within.  Upon  these  was  an  old  man.  His  un- 
combed beard  was  gray,  and  his  long,  tangled 
hair  hung  in  masses  on  his  shoulders.  His  fea- 
tures were  sharp  with  poverty,  and  his  thin,  bony 
hands  were  hard  with  labor.  By  his  words  we 
knew  that  he  was  from  the  West;  but -we  could 
tell  nothing  more.  He  was  past  the  jears  of 
service,  but  of  an  iron  constitution,  which  never 

fives  way  to  such  accidents  as  years  until  it  is, 
roken.  He  was  very  meanly  dressed,  auite^  in 
rags,  with  a  soiled  cap  and  dirty  flannel  shirt 
Uis  hands  were  thrown  wildly  over  his  head,  and 
his  eyes  rolled  with  unnatural  brightness.  We 
ipoke  to  liim,  but  he  did  not  reply —  only  kept 
driving  his  horses,  who,  unused  to  the  strange 
tone,  were  still  at  work  on  the  green  ffrass  which 
sprang  up  under  the  wooden  fence.  He  had  evi- 
dently staid  in  his  seat  until  overcome  with  the 
fever,  and  then,  unknown  and  uncared  for,  had 
fallen  backward  into  the  wa||[on.  They  carried, 
him  to  the  hospital.  Two  days  he  grew  thinner 
and  more  weak.  Sometimes  the  light  of  intelli- 
gence seemed  to  rekindle ;  but  it  was  the  light- 
ning in  the  tempest,  a  moment  bright,  onl^  to 
leave  the  clouds  more  dark.  It  was  late  at  ni^ht 
when  I  last  saw  him.  A  storm  was  ragmg 
through  the  trees,  and  shaking  the  thin  canvas 
of  the  tent  By  a  single  candle  two  men  were 
bus^-  over  some  vials  in  one  corner,  and  at  the  op- 
posite end  the  two  rows  of  silent  forms,  wrapped 
m  coarse  blankets,  with  faces  which  looked  sallow 
and  ghostly,  seemed  like  some  tomb.  They  sent 
for  me  because  the^  thought  he  showed  signs  of 
reason,  and  his  mmd  grew  more  steady  as  th^ 
bark  of  life  touched  on  the  shores  of  eternity.  It 
was  too  late.  As  he  had  lived,  so  he  musC  die, 
by  himself,  without  a  man  who  knew  him.  At 
once  I  saw  it  was  too  late  i  yet  I  leaned  breath- 
lessly forward  to  listen  to  his  answer,  as  one  man 
kneeled  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man. 

"  Have  you  friends  ?  '*  Said  he,  "  My  money 
Is  not  paid  — what  will  they  do  ?  "  "  Have  you 
a  wife  r  '^  He  looked  up  a  moment,  and  then  be- 
gan to  talk  about  his  pay.  *'  What  is  your 
name  P  **    He  gave  no  answer.    Whether  he  bad 


friends  or  a  family  we  could  not  tell.  His  very 
name  was  unknown,  and  he  was  dying.  Hu 
long  limbs  trembled.  His  voice  grew  less  strong. 
A  group  of  pale  faces,  half  seen  in  the  flickering 
light  tbout  There  was  a  praver,  an  awful  si- 
lence ^  Tae  old  man  grew  quiet,  and  only  one 
tremlling  voice  wrestled  with  the  pattering:  of  the 
rain  and  t  le  moaning  of  the  trees  overhead.  He 
hardly  breathed.  It  was  almost  midnight  The 
next  morning  I  heard  that  another  had  fallen  by 
the  way  in  the  onward  march  of  the  army.  He 
had  nothing  to  leave.  No  one  ever  heard  of 
his  home  or  friends.  .  In  the  broad  West  are 
doubtless  some  that  tLink  of  him.  How  slowly 
will  thej  believe  that  ho  is  jost — hopmg  against 
hope,  m  silence  taking  comfort!  There  are 
strange  unwritten  histories  in  camp,  there  are 
patient,  unseen  offerings,  and  they  consecrate  the 
cause  by  their  silent  tenderness. 

We  happened  in  the  town  of  Rockville  on 
election  day.  Little  boys  strutted  about  with 
white  tickets  in  their  breasts,  full  of  lecession. 
Here  and  there  a  blue  Union  vote  could  be  seen, 
as  it  was  slyly  slipped  from  pocket  to  pocket  A 
little  electioneering  was  done  by  the  more  influ- 
ential }  but  the  most  contented  themselves  with 
clinching  their  fists  behind  their  backs  and  talk- 
ing in  gusts,  which  died  away  and  rose  apun. 
like  the  fitful  storm.  The  Court  House  is  d 
brick,  of  two  stories  height,  and  cjnite  imposing 
for  this  miserable  place.  It  is  situated  m  the 
centre  of  the  towil,  on  a  green  lawn,  which  it 
enclosed  by  a  neat  iron  fence.  The  soldiers  wen* 
stationed  opposite,  and  the  sentries  kept  a  quiet 
lookout  across  the  street  Three  men  stood  in 
the  window  to  receive  the  votes,  white  and  blue. 
From  every  street  they  cime  pouring  in,  —  some 
on  *<  hunters,''  some  on  '*  cobs."  A  father  is  held 
on  by  his  boy,  who  sits  behind.  A  great  wagon, 
with  votes  and  whiskey,  stops  the  throng,  and 
sends  them  on  their  way  rejoicing.  An  old 
fanner  mounts  his  ample  plough-horse,  and  goes 
trottinff  on,  his  brains  quite  lost  in  a  sombre 
black  hat  of  unknown  date,  and  a  coat  with 
bright  buttons,  that  might  have  served  his  ances- 
tor at  a  fourth  remove.  There  is  a  motley  throng 
of  long-haired,  sallow,  misanthropic  beings,  eager 
to  save  their  feelings  or  their  country,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Everything  moves  quietly,  despite  some 
long-limbed  boys  with  tanned  faces  and  black  eyes. 
Evidently  they  have  ^own  too  fast  Their  short 
pants,  and  sharp  voices,  and  restless  gestures, 
seem  to  demand  a  quarreL  They  are  walking 
about,  as  if  to  say,  *'  Who  dares  to  blow  this 
straw  of  a  vote  off  my  shoulder?"  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  dignified  Uovemment  whose  cause  is 
at  stake,  the  better  educated  representatives  of 
liberty  say,  *'  It  is  but  hollow,  and  very  light  We 
will  keep  you  quiet  llie  wind  will  take  care  of 
the  straw.* 

Close  by  the  way  /tends  the  jai).  The  little 
jailer,  grown  thin  and  old,  approaches  the  gate 
with  the  importance  of  St  Peter,  .moving  hia 
keys  and  admiring  his  lock,  whose  only  value  i» 
its  antiouity.  It  turns  vith  a  ffloomy  sound.  Oa 
the  rgu»  hong  a  few  slave  fetters,  and  within. 
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f /f^/l  in^f  •  \fn4t¥m^  \}jihUi^  Sty  (wo  j^rnimi  witp- 


44PW1I  m  i\m  ti^SiC  (htt  «x«(i  urtfW  Mirillinr  with 
iml^ft^nn,  M  htftft  (Im  I  wo  hhIUi  o\tptm\Uf-^Umff, 
«ff/l  wM4if  Milt  nti\Ui  ^mU,  tfiiiy  n*  n  /)r«  kimllliig 

iim  hmnUt  iHrttin  hy  l\m  f^tui*  Houm  urn  nvitn 
HUnUimi  Ut  i\m  i\mf,  'i'im  \fttn,  m  Umx  ttiovt, 
§umi(\9  n\nimy  mumnh,  Tlmlr  fao«f  look  lik* 
il0ii\m\ri    'llwy  nrtt  nImvmn  who  llk«d  ttiirir  fro«- 


iliMM  In  Hiiiiliftf  r^ftlil  my  friifiiil  to  tli«  JulUri 
•Mil  I  IiuhmI  tM»«lr  liMiiilf  (ilfiN|}ii<l  In  Jov  m  ihny 
liKiil  ilowM  ovMr  lltii  floor.     It  wm  a  wIM  •o«fiii« 


•Mil  I  IiuhmI  tlt»«lr  liMiiilf  (iliiN|}ii<l  In  Joy  m  ihny 
liKMl  ilowM  ovMr  lltii  floor.  It  wm  a  wIM  •o«fiii« 
IliN  fliOMM  iIhimimiI  ovur  tlm  woodtm  walli  itid 
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liMlUliNlJIoori  Minklii|(  tlin  wliiluwaNliod  olilmiidy 
iIhmmi  wlfli  N  MMKiJtKry  of  iii>nlii«>M.  A  Aiw  rogi 
WKM<  tilt  lliM  lloori  mill  moving  mImhU  wor«  tli<i«o 
iliiik  nImiiIiiwh,  i>lMiikliiK  llinlr  olmltm,  aim!  moving 
iliMlr  giMtii  ityHH  III  wiMiilMf.  Tli«y  lind  Utfu  tiikon 
wUliuui  htm  |m|iKri,  iiiul  iiro  nu)i|iuno(I  to  hu  l\igl- 
UvN.  Niiim  iMirit  til  itliiliii  tlimii,  or  puvlmpi  thuy 
till  hill  know  wlivm  tliity  Ar«i  niul  lo  tlioy  ituy 
mil  ilhig  iiliMifi  IliA  liuut'M,  M  ir  tliuy  too  wuru 
i»hHliiMiL  mill  nil  In  tli»  huIImii  Mun,  wliioli  gUumii 
lA  If  It  liiiil  lo«t  ll«  ii)iliU  AH  It  cniiio  liinmgik  tho 
kniMt  llitw  hMnh  Anil  IVi>A  iii»#mml  nvAry thing  am 
«ii  Hniiitt  out  Agntii  Into  tht»  Mti'i»i»tl 

MKa  hII  lh«>  nlhi»r  hiA(U»  th«  wAy  ttwnx  WaiIi- 
Htjllnn  U  t«nilh)y  nnigh.  In  th«  (hmuiii  U  tliA 
mn«t  ninny  \^m\  lnniH|n«\Uli^  l)u  «ithi»r  •iiln  !• 
tht»  mm*  nnnhly»  Ainl  l\iU  of  \\\\\p%.  *vi»r  ctmc^lvoU 
^t  It  \w^\\\*  tn  \\\\\\^  Alul  to  gi»t  xwMp  U  a  mnt* 
wv  nf  nvivimily*  KxiMy  «t\vn«  aUaWw  th«  cai^ 
HA|h^.  U  U  (ini^vMlhW  lo  «U  utvright.  0\\  \w 
%\\W  ^\\\\  \\w  otlnM\  on  Diinki  An\l  uiAil  l)(^«  Aint 

%00\UmH  |h\VlUh^nAt  %V|\  AhH^U  Aiut  m^IUKmi  Ainl 
HkU^  \yA\  onv  ijoov  I^i^aU  Ami  ai^wji^  aiuI  tknly* 
\i^^^  U  no  \i^lMl    ^Vnv  houm  iw  \\w  tAiw  uiu)^ 

yOttSOlK      \t0\\  ^\^\  Ami  hoi^ltVJ  th*  \k\WlU  •XtNN 

\^AA  v^aK^  owl    Wow  %>h«lj%  hH>l    AihI  now 

^l#  MltV«  At>^tV      NXV  A^¥  llx^\t>tV|t  A  AlttvA^n^     11^ 

il^4N>H  aIsooIv  ttw^  tW  Wh  ^Ws-^hK  h  lA  u*^ 
^Mk    IV  ^s^xvir  w  \\\  l^^^  «♦<  ^^1  *^'  1^  \>AmA^ 

^w  A^l  tWy  (j^^t  \Nm  ^mT  tV  ^«\sNk.   ^^wi^  %vi^^ 

^vyA#A  t\>  M-^H  ^v4wr>  NX^IK  A  A|N«W  iW>  <^t 
Mm^  Wnv^n  Ao^t  K^^^  1^  ^>M^  il^  mH    «V^:ww 

VW  iKvvw  Wa^m  iti^^^v  A*^  iW  iaU  |\4i^  VitNr«4^  a 
^  Wi^^  ^Ka^  Via  ^>«>^  wmNv  iKaI<«  kb  Wm4. 

i^^  IMW^  A«^  W  Al#^  V«^^  W»  1^  Aa4  Ws-^A 

'^  ir^"^  tV  4^^^^^^  ^a  4^(^^A;^^|^(n  xWi^e  im« 
<^  A^»<Al.     \>>f>   )^>;  tW  ^fc^A^N^i^  K(rt  1W4  iW 

>K^Hnr«  ^  ^N\  >A^^iA^  *  .\i»*  ^»«^  <»>/'«^  4N«f 
1^  ^  m  wJi  ^%¥v  tW  1|A»»<*  '<<*'  ^>*  W«*«K 
MVs  "^  Ail»^  tW  ^»A«^  ^»AI  V<>*«N«»K>^  >|A»  V^ 

WytPA  ^M«A.  >A^r^  «f^  Met  ^MA  t4»AWA.      nV*      OC 


mtd  ffmmd  IochImt.  I  Dot  mtj  htt  «p  t«  tW 
Kuk  h/M  in  Utmt,  mod  Atmt  kutily ;  I  who  hai 
M^hUntfd  «o  uuaty  by  my  noise.  The  wi^nw 
f  tm*  fjAck  f  oot  plimgcsA  the  mw^engar  inlo  the 
mud  and  rk  n,  tnrou^  the  Aide,  iearful  of  going 
oftrr,  **f)tKS  more  it  hat  AiAited,"  taye  the 
mtxking  wafofier;  and  that  tall,  lane-boned 
W/fMi  retrf,  md  thta  tiUi  down  on  the  pole. 
Hirre  ia  a  Air.aah,  ind  we  are  fixed.  All  are  in 
ili^o^ir.  N'l^ht  i«  coming  on.  8ix  houn  find  ua 
eigfiteeii  m  iltn  from  Washmgton !  Another  wagon 
U  Mynt  fci.     We  mun  wnit. 

Fortunately  a  liille  ruined  cottage  i«  left  stand- 
ing lieskle  tlio  road.  Bbivering  and  wet,  the  coarse 
sh«lter  seems  delightfuL  I  afways  sigh  as  I  enter 
A  duserted  buliling.  Hiere  are  so  uiopy  sad  and 
plousiint  things  which  m  M  have  been  done  there, 
St  no  one  cares  for  it  Now  I  draw  back.  A 
bw  rough  mon  are  seated  on  a  wooden  bench 
playing  cards.  Thev  are  not  soldiers }  who  can 
thoy  be  P  A  little  Are  flickers  in  an  enormous 
ohimnoy,  which  soems  ready  to  fall.  Out  beyond 
are  rooms  stripped  of  their  roof  and  sides.  The 
wind  and  rnin  drive  me  nearer.  A  few  guns  are 
Ijung  upon  tho  wall,  and  a  great  bed  of  straw  is 
pushed  into  one  corner.  There  are  boxes  to  sit 
upon,  nnd  by  tlio  Are  is  a  kettle  boiling,  .the  only 
sign  of  comfort.  I  cannot  underatanu  what  the 
mon  woro  talking  uboutf  but  by  their  gestui-^e 
they  seemed  very  angry.  At  anv  rate,  throuvh 
the  chimney  I  looked  up  and  saw  tne  heavy  clouds 
with  doBpntr.  I  pity  tiie  very  rat  who  loc  ks  ont 
through  tlio  broken  chimney  at  me.  Hoa  lonely 
A  place  t  Pieces  of  board  were  nailed  over  the 
winduwi  And  the  light  came  in  through  the  door, 
whioli  certainly  would  not  swing  many  timea 
more«  A  broken  door  step,  a  green  lawn  reach- 
ing AWAy  to  A  largo  stream,  a  ruined  house,  and 
An  intensely  disagi^eeable  road  are  all  I  see.  The 
dingy  rnfters  at  u'A>st  keep  off  the  rain,  end  the 
Jloor  is  drV)  but  it, is  not  plc;\sant  to  Bytond  the 
night  in  such  ctnn|Mny.     It  is  growing  dark. 

At  Wi\glh  A  wt\gt)n  with  five  mules  waits  for 
nit^  —  An  Annv  wagon,  a  heAvy,  tough  WAgon, 
without  the  Alighte&t  sus|>icion  of  springs.  It 
AtAtta  IViriouslv.  I  only  remember,  in  the  dark- 
iv^Ks  A  iMttery  of  Artillery  go  by,  a  cAmp  fire,  and 
then  Alx^pinng  t\)  arrange  the  Eamess.  The  ter- 
nbW  iH>iA(  i^*  the  WA^>n  drv^wns  the  cracking  o^ 

,  wK\|^  and  the  shouts  of  the  drivers  who  iv»de  the 
AswW^.     I  tKou|>ht  I  shoukl  not  annive  the  ter- 

,  rihie  jar ;  it  was  a  tonaenL  Had  I  not  a  eosch 
a«v«l  l\iA»  <mtrider^  a  cwrriA^  for  thir:y,  lour  led 
WwwMf    What  was  Wft  to  desiiw  for  ABouihon? 

'  "^  TW  Aswka  ow^wd  at  len^rlh;  and«  tired  as  I 
w«$<  I  iMt  hayvf  y  to  pkU  thi^u^  the  ilecfi  c 
a«id  ^Jbie  tW  |;vx4a.  aa»i  th»  daiiuAess  of  tte 
<«t  «rwl  a  :nkvwis  st^vm.    I  had  ^aoh,  aft 
iWwic^i  the  a^Mid  st2I  rsi^  in  kt  < 
:l^y«tNh  4hnh  «'4''  the  terrihie  axcrmk 
Uie  4ih(^t^ 

Ha\«  WW  HOC  Sent  Vrw  es^M^ 
T^  woa  <ar««s  9»^  a}«%y»  akuxiii,  ani  k  »  net 

iMik  Ws^  4«  ^kir  ^smgw^pk.  tStee  mA  he 

ahiiiiws^arafe 
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hand  more  skilfiil  than  our  own,  a  beautiful  pat- 
tern will  be  wrought  of  the  many-colored  threads, 
which  we  may  look  upon  in  the  halk  of  our  mem- 
OT}  t  as  one  looks  upon  the  tapestries  of  the  Vati- 
can —  once  a  mystery  and  rarity  to  the  artisan, 
but  a  Pimple  unity  to  the  mind  of  Eaphael,  who 
nalked  with  him  by  the  way. 


Yankees  —  Hyenas.  —  "Justinian,"  a  corre- 
BpoTident  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
lends  the  following  to  that  periodical : 

**  The  comparison  so  well  made  by  President 
Davis,  in  his  recent  speech,  of  Yankees  to  Hyenas, 
had  been  frequently  suggested  to  my  mind,  not  onlv 
from  the  fiendish  and  ^lonious  character  of  boto 
sninials,  but  from  having  referred  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term  Yankee,  or  Yanhee,  as  given  in 
'  Aubury's  Travels  in  America,'  in  the  year  1701. 
rhat  author  asserts  that  Yankee,  or  Yanhe,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Cherokee  word  Eanke,  or  Eanhe, 
ivhich  signifies,  in  that  language,  coward,  and  was 
ipplied  by  the  Virginians  to  the  people  of  the 
North  for  not  arming  and  joining  them  to  resist 
Lhe  assaults  of  the  Cherokees  in  the  year  1780. 
[f,  then,  the  true  orthogra])hy  of  the  word  Yankee 
be  Yai\he,  it  may  be  assimilated  to  the  word  Hy- 
(na,  by  Uie  simple  rule  of  transposition,  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  term  Yanhe,  the  letters  are  the 
Bsme  —  the  y  in  hyena  being  the  second,  the  a 
being  fifth,  the  n  being  the  fourth,  the  h  being  the 
Srst,  and  the  e  being  the  third.  I  therefore  Uiink 
that  we  are  fully  authorized  in  denominating  the 
Yankees  as  Hyenas,'* 


Female  Bushwhackers. — The  women  of  the 
[i^outh  are  the  goads  that  prick  the  men  to  action. 
[  should  have  said  first  that  there  are  female  as 
well  as  male  bushwhackers.  When  a  woman 
takes  one  of  these  creatures  to  her  home  or  heart, 
M  the  case  may  be,. she  becomes  a  partner  to  his 
^uilt,  according  to  the  common  law.  She  thus 
recognizes  his  vocation,  and  applauds  him  in  his 
robberies.  She  is  the  receiver,  and  the  receiver 
is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  All  the  country  is  infested 
by  these  guerrillas  and  bushwhackers ;  they  have 
certain  haunts,  where  they  make  their  headquar- 
ters and  store  away  their  plunder.  These  haunts 
tie  invariably  presided  over  by  that  creature  (God 
belp  her,  aAer  all)  of  modem  growth,  and  the 
[>fibpring  of  the  miseries  of  war — the  "  war  wid- 
3W.''  1  hey  are,  without  exception,  bitter  and  in- 
Fcterate  secesh.  Usually,  indeed  in  all  cases, 
^norant  and  wholly  uneducated,  they  are  en- 
tirely controlled  by  passion.  Being  in  destitute 
nroumstances,  and  lonely,  they  gladly  become  the 
EMicomplices  of  the  herd  of  robbers  prowling  about 
[  am  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  the 
sromen  of  the  South  who  unfortunately  have  lost 
their  husbands  in  this  war,  are  of  the  class  known 
IB  "war  widows."  Far  be  it  from  me.  I  have 
found  many  such  women  as  inteUigent,  refined, 
ind  pure  as  any  I  have  ever  known.  But  every- 
body knows,  or  is  supposed  to  know,  what  the 
real  **  war  widow"  is,  aim  it  ia  of  her  I  write.    She 


makes  a  good  home  bushwhacker ;  aids  and  abeta 
freely  ana  voluntarily  in  all  the  depredations  of 
her  warring  accomplice.  She  feeds  and  clothes 
him,  secretes  him  when  hunted  down,  encourages 
him  in  his  bad  work,  and  does  all  she  can  (and 
women  are  all-powerful  for  good  or  evL)  to  make 
him  a  reckless  and  depraved  outlaw,  'rhere  is  a 
certain  sort  of  s'lrerstitious  poetry  of  innocenoe 
attached  to  womaua  being,  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  js  from  the  time  Adam  beheld  the  beau- 
tiful fmage  of  Ere  in  the  clear,  crystal  water. 
Whih  I  would  regret  to  despoil  woman  of  any  of 
the  rcmance  of  her  nature,  I  must,  say  tljit,  as  far 
OS  regards  women  bushub ackers,  there  ii  nothing 
in  their  natures  except  preticcl  depxavity  —  a 
license  in  licentious  liberl  /,  which  mars  and  Black- 
ens her  nature.  As  liars,  they  cannot  be  excelled 
in  the  universe.  Actually,  they  would  lie  any- 
thing or  anybody  out  of  existence.  And  they  do 
it  with  sucn  brazen  impudence  —  such  a  shame- 
less air  of  innocence.  Their  little  hearts  are  aw- 
fully corn^pt.  While  out  with  scouting  parties,  1 
have  repeatedly  asked  for  various  kinds  of  infor- 
mation frona  tliese  frail  creatures,  and,  looking 
into  my  face'  as  innocent  as  an  unwooed  maiden, 
they  have  told  lie  upon  lie,  yes,  mountains  of 
them.  Their  moral  perception  of  right  and  wrong 
is  very  blunt,  while  their  perceptive  faculties  are 
^uite  acute  in  judging  of  the  relative  value  of  a 
nng,  a  blanket,  a  watch,  or  other  article  brought 
them  by  their  bushwhacking  lords.  —  **Vr.  Ado- 
nisi*  i^  ^  LouisviUe  Journal. 


The  Battle  of  Donksbuko.  —  The  follow- 
ing amusinc  account  of  a  battle  that  occurred  in , 
the  wilds  of  Missouri  has  not  yet  taken  its  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion : 

'*  The  vdlage  of  Dunksburg  is  tituated  in  the 
north-easLcorner  of  Pettis  County,  Missouri,  and 
very  near  Ine  stream  known  as  the  Black  Water. 
In  the  south-east  part  of  Lafayette  County,  and 
immediately  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dunksburg, 
there  is  a  large  German  settlement  From  the 
very  commencement  of  the  present  troubles  in 
Missouri,  the  Germans  have  been  loyal  to  the 
Government,  and  as  they  were  the  first  against 
whom  the  vengeance  of  the  secessionists  was  di- 
rected, they  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
defence  of  their  adopted  country,  and  a  small 
company  of  some  forty  or  fifty  banded  them- 
selves together  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence, 
making  the  church  at  Dunksburg  their  temporary 
headquarters.  Late  one  afternoon  they  were  no- 
tified of  the  approach  of  a  considerable  body  of 
rebels  from  Pettis  and  Saline  Counties,  and  they 
prudently  determined  to  retreat  from  the  position 
they  held  in  the  church,  believing  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  defend  it  against  greatly  superior 
numbers. 

'*  The  attacking  party,  not  aware  that  the  Oer<^ 
mans  had  retreated,  advanced  cautiously,  under 
cover  of  night,  and  by  a  dexterous  movement 
succeeded  in  surrounding  the  church,  and  at  a 
signal  ogrsed  on,  -mmidiately  commenced  a 
hea^y  9re  -jpon  the  buUdirg,  which  bebg  only 
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weather-boorded  with  thin  piaa  or  poplar  pknk, 
ciffend  •sorcelv  liny  'r««Utance  to  Uie  bullet* 
wbich  wera  rapidly  discharged  ttom  rinsi  sad 
•hot  pini,  and  which,  p&aaing  ihrough  and 
through  the  houie,  killed  and  traunded  many  of 
the  uioilanta.  Unprepared  for  what  they  roiv 
took  for  a  vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans,  after  oonaiderable  low  in  killed  and 
wounded,  fhev  retreated  to  their  camp  a  ahon 
diatance  offg  out  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  and 
believing  it  entirely  in  their  power  to  capture  the 
■mall  force  which  had  peppered  them  so  severely, 
they  delemiined  to  return  to  the  charge,  and  to 
carry  the  church  at  the  iioint  of  the  bayonet. 

"The  lome  precauLon  was  used  in  making 
their  advances  for  the  second  attack,  and  they 
completely  surrounded  the  building  before  the 
word  wB*  given  to  fire.  Qreatly  to  their  aston- 
ishment, at  the  first  volley  many  of  their  men 
were  killed,  and  being  in  close  proximity  to  the 
building,  several  were  seriously  wounded  by 
splinters,  which  were  scattered  in  every  direction 
by  the  balls  passing  through  the  house.  The 
fire  was  ao  destructive  that  nn  time  was  lost  in 
forcing  the  doors  of  the  building,  with  the  put- 
pose  of  making  a  finish  of  all  the  Dutch  inside ; 
but  greatly  to  their  disappointment  and  mortiS- 
cation,  they  discovered  that  there  was  nnt  a  sin- 

5le  Dutchman  anyvhere  about  the  house,  and 
lat  they  had  been  guilty  of  the  extreme  folly  of 
shooting  each  other.  I'nua  ended  the  battle  of 
Ihinksburg  —  on  event  long  to  be  reineml>ered 


THB  OLD  RIFLEMAN. 


We'll  sec  if  seventy-six  can  shoot 
A*  sixteen  used  to  do. 

Old  Beu,  we've  kept  our  barrel*  bright. 
Our  triggers  quick  and  true  — 

As  far,  if  not  as^ni  a  sight, 
At  long  ago  we  drew.  ' 

And  pick  me  out  •  Iruity  flint  — 

A  real  white  and  blue  j 
Perhaps  'twill  win  the  M^tr  tint 

Before  the  hunt  is  through, 

Olve  boys  your  brass  percussion  caps  i 
Old  "  shut-pan  "  suits  as  well : 

There's  something  in  the  tparkt,  —  porhapi 
There's  sometliing  in  the  smell. 

Wi've  seen  the  red-coat  Driton  bleed ; 

The  red-skin  Indian  too ; 
We  never  thouaht  to  draw  a  bead 

On  Yankee-doodle-doo. 

But,  Bessie,  bleis  your  dear  old  heart, 

Thoie  days  are  mostly  done  | 
And  now  we  must  raviYe  the  vrt 

Of  ibootiiiian  the  ran. 


If  Doodle  must  be  meddling,  why, 

There'*  only  this  to  do  — 
Select  the  black  spot  in  his  eye, 

And  let  the  daylight  tliTOUgli. 

And  if  he  doesn't  like  the  way 

That  Bess  presenta  the  view. 
He'll,  may  be,  change  bis  mind,  and  i\»f 

fFhere  the  g  lod  Doodles  do,  — 

Wber*  Lincoln  Lves  —  :he  Kin,  yon  knaWi 

\Vho  hissed  tti  TeFtan.'l.t: 
To  keep  i>.e  CcnstituCion  •    No, 

To  Imp  Ift  Qettmment  I 

We'll  hunt  fbr  Lincoln,  Befs,  old  IKiV 

And  take  him  half  and  half) 
Wf'U  ain.  ti  itil  him,  if  a  fool. 

And  mtii  him,  if  a  cal£ 

We'll  teath  these  shot-gun  boys  the  tricks 

By  which  a  war  is  won ; 
Especially,  how  Seventy-sLx 

Took  Toiiea  on  the  run. 


Thb  DntranfER-BoT  of  Ihe  Eiohth  MlCHI> 
OAK.  —  Charles  Howard  Gardner  was  a  school- 
bay  thirteen  and  a  half  years  old,  in  tlie  city  of 
Flint,  Michigan,  when  the  war  commenoed.  Hia 
father  was  connected  with  a  military  organiiatj  • 
of  long  standing,  and  under  the  first  call  for  iH'< 
cnty-flve  thousand  troops,  immediately  lef  (■  » 
the  defence  of  the  national  capitaL  Soor,  Lut 
came  a  second  call  for  three  nuntlreJ  Ihintuv  I 
more,  when  Charlie's  teacher,  S.  C.  Guild,  a  mail 
exemplary  young  man,  soon  to  enter  the  ministry, 
joined  the  army.  Between  Charlie  and  hitD 
there  existed  a  very  ardent  attachment,  end  Cap. 
tain  Guild  seconded  Charlie's  earnest  eiitreoiiea 
that  he  might  go  with  him  as  a  drummer.  Ha 
had  been  famous  from  his  baliyhood  for  bis  mu- 
sical abihty,  and  had  acquired  a  good  deal  of 
merited  notoriety  far  his  skilful  handling  of  the 
drumsticks.  "  If  1  can  go  to  the  war  with  my 
drum,  and  thus  take  the  place  of  a  man  who  can 
handle  a  musket,''  was  Charlie's  persistent  pleoL, 
"I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  go,  especially  as  you, 
mother,  do  not  greatly  need  me  at  homo,"  So, 
reluctantly,  the  poor  mother,  who  bad  surrendered 
her  husband,  consented  that  her  boy  should  join 
tlie  Eighth  Michigan  iufuntry. 

The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Port  Royal,  and 
on  their  way  thither,  Charlie  mut  hi*  father  ia 
Washington.  As  they  were  returning  from  the 
navy  yard,  where  they  had  been  for  their  arroa, 
he  saw  his  father  a  little  way  off,  and  forgetting 
militarv  rule,  be  broke  from  the  ranks,  and  wi£ 
child-li^e  joy  ran  to  his  fother's  arms.  It  wa* 
their  last  earthly  meeting,  aa  the  November  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Gardner  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Al- 
einndria.  Charlie's  letters  to  lija  mother  afttT 
this  bereavement,  written  from  Put  ILoyul,  are 
exceedingly  touching,  and  remarkably  ihoughtfbl 
for  a  boy  not  yet  fourteen,  "  I  am  near  broken- 
hearted," he  writes :  "  I  try  to  be  cheerful,  but  it 
is  of  no  use;  my  irind  c tr.tinually  r jns  in  tlw 
dlnrtioDof  boK*,  t  tttih  g'laUsf  tears oomea  u> 


*-  OM  BcM,  we've  kept  oar  barrel*  bn«M."— Poff*  «H. 
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my  ejei,  and  I  hare  to  weep.  Bat,  mother,  if 
this  is  lo  hard  for  me,  what  must  it  be  for  you  P 
Don't  take  it  too  much  to  heart,  for  remember 
that  you  have  me  left,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
help  you.  '  I  shall  send  you  all  my  money  here- 
after, for  I  do  not  really  need  money  here.^' 

This  promise  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Al- 
ways cheerful,  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
officers  and  men,  for  whom  he  never  did  a  favor 
but  they  would  compel  him  to  receive  some  small 
compeniwtion  in  return.  These  small  gains  he 
carefully  husbanded,  and  increased  them  oy  ped- 
dling papers  and  periodicals,  making  enough  for 
his  little  extra  expenses,  and  invariably,  on  ev- 
ery pay-day,  he  sent  his  money  to  his  widowed 
mother.  None  of  the  vices  of  the  camp  clung 
to  him,  and  amid  the  profane,  and  drunken, 
and  vulgar,  he  moved,  without  assoiling  the 
whiteness  of  his  jroung  souL  His  teacher  and 
Captain  guarded  him  like  a  father ;  he  shared  his 
bea  and  board  with  Charlie,  and  the  two  loved 
one  another  with  an  affection  so  unusual  that  it 
was  everywhere  the  subject  of  comment. 

By  and  by  wothear  of  the  fearless  little  fellow, 
small  lieyond  his  years,  on  the  battle-field  with 
the  surgeon,  where  the  gra|)e  and  canister  ww 
falling  like  hail  around  them,  pressing  forward  lo 
the  front,  during  an  engagement,  with  the  hospi- 
tal flag  in  his  nand,  to  aid  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded.  Only  a  peremptory  order  from  a  su- 
perior officer  was  aole  to  turn  him  back  to  the 
rear;  and  there,  when  the  wounded  wereJbrought 
hi,  ho  worked  all  night  and  the  next  day,  carry- 
ing water,  and  bandages,  and  lint,'and  lignting  up 
the  sorrowfulness  of  the  hour  by  his  boyish  but 
unfailing  kindness.  Never  was  he  more  service- 
able than  during  a  battle.  At  the  terrible  battle 
of  James'  Island,  in  an  assault  on  the  fort,  his 
beloved  Captain,  always  foremost  in  the  fight, 
had  climbed  to  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  when  a 
shot  struck  him,  and  he  tell  backward,  and  was 
seen  no  mure.  Now  was  Charlie  indeed  bereaved 
—  his  teacher,  captain,  friend,  father,  lover,  dead 
on  the  battle-field,  and  even  the  poor  satisfaction 
denied  his  friends  of  burying  his  remains.  His 
letters,  after  this  event,  are  one  long  wail  of  sor- 
row —  he  could  not  be  comforted ;  and  yet,  al- 
ways thoughtful  for  others,  he  writes :  **  0,  how 
I  pity  his  poor  mother  i  ** 

Months  passed,  and  the  Eighth  Michigan  was 
ordered  to  Vicksburg,  to  reenfurce  Grant,  who 
had  beleaguered  that  doomed  city.  Battle  after 
battle  ensued  —  nineteen  of  them  —  in  all  of 
which  Charlie  more  or  less  participated,  oflen  es- 
caping death  as  by  a  miracle.  Something  of  the 
fierce  life  led  by  this  regiment  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  men  have  enlisted  in  it  since  it  first 
took  the  field ;  of  these,  only  four  hundred  sur- 
rive  to-day,  all  but  eight  of  whom  have  just  re- 
enlisted.  Through  all  battles,  all  marches,  all 
recc.anoittsances,  all  campaigns,  Cliarlie  kept  with 
^e  regiment,  crossing  tne  mountains  with  them 
CO  Knoxville,  in  Bumside's  corps,  on  rations  of 
three  ears  of  com  per  day,  and  then  for  weeks 
shut  up  in  that  dty,  besieged  by  Longstreet's 


force,  and  subsisting  on  quarter  rationi.  Yet  not 
one  word  of  complaint  ever  came  from  the  ]ia- 
triot  boy,  not  one  word  of  regret,  only  an  enniest 
desire  to  remain  in  ths  service  till  the  end  of  the 
war. 

At  last  there  came  a  .etter  from  the  surgeon. 
During  tlie  siege  of  ICuoxvUle,  Charlie  had  oeen 
wounded  for  the  first  time.  A  chance  shot,  that 
passed  throuch  the  window  of  the  house  in  which 
ne  was,  stru:^  him  on  th^  shoulder,  and  entered 
the  lung.  "  He  has  been  in  a  very  danj|;erou8 
condition,"  wrote  the  surgeon,  "  but  he  is  now 
fast  recovering.  He  is  a  universal  pet,  and  ia 
well  cared  for  m  t.ie  officers'  quarters.''  'The  next 
tidings  were  more  joyfuL  The  regiment  were  on 
their  way  to  Detroit,  on  a  thirty  days'  furlough, 
and  would  remain  to  recruit  Now  the  telegraph 
notified  those  interested  that  they  were  in  Louia- 
ville  —  then  in  Indianapolis  —  in  Michigan  City 
—  at  last  in  Detroit  ; 

With  a  happy  heart  the  good  mother  tele- 
graphed to  have  her  boy  sent  to  Chicago  as 
soon  as  possible )  and  then  she  watched  the  arri- 
val of  the  trains.  "  He  will  be  here  to-night  — 
he  will  be  here  to-morrow,"  she  saidj  and  ev- 
ery summons  to  the  door  she  was  sure  was  her 
Charlie.^  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
darling^  his 'room  —  his  clothes  —  the  supper- 
table  set  with  the  luxuries  he  loved  —  and  there 
sat  mother,  sister,  and  brother,  waiting  for  him. 
A  knock  at  the  door  —  all  start  —  all  rush  •— 'tie 
Charlie !  No,  only  a  telegram.  God  help  the  poor 
broken  hearts,  as  they  read  it  —  "  Z%e  regiment 
lias  arrived^  hut  Charlie  is  dead!**  And  this 
was  alJL  

A  Shell  on  Board  Ship.  —  A  shell  from  « 
rifled  cannon  must  be  a  very  nice  visitor  to  *'  drop 
in  "  to  a  small  party,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
exploits  of  one  which  struck  the  United  States 
steamer  Massachusetts,  off  Ship  Island,  and  which 
a  writer  who  was  on  board  describes  as  follows : 

''During  the  action  I  think  we  hit  her,  the 
Florida,  four  times,  and  I  know  she  hit  us  onoe 
with  a  sixty-eight  pound  rifle  shell  (that  it  the 
way  we  got  the  exact  size  of  her  rifled  gun).  The 
shell  entered  on  our  starboard  quarter,  jutt  aboye 
the  iron  part  of  the  hull ;  it  came  tfairough  the 
side  angling  aft  (as  we  were  a  little  abaft  her  beam 
when  it  struck  us),  and  took  the  deck  in  the  pas- 
sage way  between  two  state-rooms,  and  com- 
pletely out  off  eighteen  of  the  deck  planks,  and 
then  struck  a  beam,  which  canted  it  up  a  little,  so 
that  it  took  the  steam-heating  pipes  under  our 
dinin^-table,  cutting  off  five  of  them,  and  tearing 
our  dihing-table  all  to  pieces  —  then  went  throu([n 
the  state-room,  bulkhead,  and  ceiling  of  the  ship 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  struck  one  of  the  cutaide 
timbers,  and  broke  every  plank  abreast  of  it  short 
off,  from  the  spar  to  the  gun  deck :  it  then  fell 
down  on  to  the  cabin  deck  and  exploded,  knock- 
ing four  state-rooms  into  one,  breaking  all  the 
glass  and  crockery  ware,  shattering  the  cabin  very 
badly,  breaking  up  the  furniture,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  ship ;  but  we  had  three  streams  of  water 
upon  the  fire  at  very  short  i  otice,  and  pat  it  bat 
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btibf  •  ll  did  mny  doMf  •  —  lumping  up  our  cfaaM 

A  UriUr  from  thu  Hurgeon  of  the  Miwsachtt- 
HU$,  Ur.  /ohfi  JL  MutkUf,  giret  information  thiit 
U  Wfif  th«  only  pcrnon  wound^  by  this  dettnic- 
llrt  yi«iior«    ]I«  wm  tlnick  1^  «  tplinter  on  the 

A  (Un/mtv  Hkho.  —  During  the  thicken  of 
fhe  ^ht  it  Delmont,  ttie  body  nenrunt  of  Ociterdl 
MeC/lerniuMif  »  mulatto  named  William  Stuiiii, 
exhibited  cotiipleuous  couruge.  He  wos  clofte  by 
tlie  Ootterel  during  the  whole  engagement,  clicer- 
ing  tlie  tohliert,  and  swearing  that  be  would  »hoot 
tbe  ilrit  man  that  fhowed  tlie  white  feather. 
Manv  of  the  aoldiera  laughed  heartily  at  the 
fighting  negroi  while  the  bullets  ilew  about  like 
ImlL 

In  the  oourae  of  the  fight  a  captain  of  one  of 
the  companies  was  struck  by  a  spent  bull,  which 
disabled  him  fi'om  walking,  Tne  mulatto  boy, 
who  was  mounted,  rode  up  to  him,  and  shouted 
out,  **  (yaptain,  If  you  can  nght  any  longer  for  the 
old  Htars  and  Htripos,  take  my  horse  and  lead 
your  men."  Ho  then  dipimountod  and  heli>ed  the 
wounded  ofDoer  Into  his  saddle,  and  as  lie  was 
walking  away,  o  rebel  dragoon  rushed  forward  at 
the  ollloor  to  take  him  prisoner.  The  negro  drew 
Ills  revolver,  and  put  a  ball  thrpugh  the  rebel's 
lieid,  scattering  his  brains  over  the  horse's  neck. 


Pahsino  thr  nATTKniRS.  — The  world  knows 
how  Vioksburg  was  taken.  After  four  months  of 
Initiroctual  but  constant  labor  to  flank  it  on  the 
north,  an\l  to  cut  a  conol  across  the  bond  so  as  to 
divtrt  the  river  fVom  Its  course.  Grant  suddenly 
prolctcted  a  new  and  brilliant  line  of  strategy, 
which  was  crowned  with  success. 

That  wns  to  march  his  army  down  past  the 
stronghold,  on  the  Louisiona  shore,  run  six  or 
eight  luiAts  by  the  batteries  and  take  them  down 
tw»ntv-flve  iniius  to  nruiuaburg.  Just  below  Jeff 
Dnvis^  IMantAtion,  and  act  as  ferry-ooats  in  taking 
the  army  aoixms.  Then  his  problem  was  to 
march  north,  out  the  roads  between  Yicksburg 
and  Jackson,  and  establish  a  base  of  supplies  on 
the  Yaioo  luver,  and  forcing  the  army  of  Pern- 
barton  Imi^k  into  the  **  Qtbraltar  of  tlie  South,'* 
aurrtuind  it,  and  eitlier  storm  or  starve  it  into  sur- 
render.   This  was  the  plan  that  succeeded. 

Hut  the  nuuit  haaartlous  part  of  this  enterprise 
wai  to  run  the  batteries.  Volunteers,  however,  for 
Uda  dangerous  service,  were  numerous,  and  among 
tHhere  three  army  <H>rre»|Kmdents  of  leading  New 
Ymk  |vi|)ers  weit»  on  board  —  Mr.  Richardson  of 
the  IVibune,  Mr.  Hrowue  of  the  Herald,  and  Mr. 
(\\lhurn  of  the  World. 

These  knights-errant  of  the  quill  have  eadi 
gtvon  to  the  wxirid  their  story.  But  the  narrative 
ef  Ml,  iN^llmrn,  e«^>eci(illy  what  relates  lo  the 
(^%iug  \4  the  tHittenes,  is  luH  surpassed  by  either 
I  f  tl\«  othere  iu  thrilling  interest 

**  U  waa  tett  oVloek  on  a  beautilU  nooidighl 
liighl«**  aaya  Mr.  C,  *"  evvi  ^  ihoee  latitttJci^ 
wSstt  w>s  eaal  koae  ai  MittikMi^  Bead,  and  our 


little  tog  snorted  down  the  rlrer  aeeompanied  bf 
the  transport  A.  D.  Hine. 

**  Our  adieus  said,  we  odetly  chatted,  and  Sn- 
ished  a  solitary  bc'.lle  of  dry  Catawba  which  some 
zood  frieoda  had  sent  on  board  for  our  comibrt. 
We  had  on  bciid,  as  a  guard,  fifteen  aharp- 
shooters  from  the  Fortv-se^enth  Ohio,  under 
Captain  W<ird,  Surgeon  Davidson,  the  tug's  crew 
of  eight,  fc  jr  persons  on  their  way  to  join  their 
regiments,  and  our  party  of  three,  all  volunteers. 

**  I  should  here  mention,  as  illustrating  the  tem- 
per of  that  army,  that  wluji  fourteen  volunteers 
were  called  for,  the  whole  regiment  stepj>ed  for- 
ward. Company  A  was  selected,  and  still  there 
was  a  squabble  to  go.  Fourteen  were  then  marked 
off  I  a  iuteenth  begged  permission  of  the  Colonel, 
and  one  octuaUy  paid  a  premium  of  five  dollars  to 
bis  ccurade  for  tne  privdege  of  going  on  this  haa- 
ardous  service.  The  barges  wore  covered  with 
tiers  of  hay  in  order  to  protect  the  tug,  but  the 
hay  was  deemed  almost  unnecessary,  and  so  put 
on  quite  loosely,  and  the  ends  of  tne  boat  were 
quite  exposed. 

**  At  midnight  we  came  in  sight  of  Yicksburg. 
At  half  past  twelve,  as  we  were  steaming  ocroos 
the  upper  side  of  the  point,  the  rebel  pickets  on 
the  Louibiana  shore  began  to  fire  upon  us ;  their 
shots,  however,  did  no  damage. 

'*  At  quarter  before  one  a  rocket  shot  up  f^oro 
the  upper  batteries.  There  was  no  need  of  such 
a  warning,  for  the  boats  might  be  seen  almost  as 
cluurly  as  by  sunlight,  and  the  loud  puff  of  oux 
exhaust  nipe  gave  ample  warning  when  we  were 
three  miles  distant 

'*  At  five  minutes  past  one  the  first  shot  was  fired, 
and  struck  so  near  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether 
the  barges  were  hit.  A  lull  of  a  few  minutes, 
then  another,  closely  followed  by  a  round.  It 
kept  un  in  this  way  as  we  were  roundhig  the 
bend,  tne  shdtH  all  seeming  to  come  very  near  to 
us,  but  few  striking,  as  we  could  perceive  by  the 
momentory  thrab  of  the  hull  when  struck, 

'*  With  the  exception  of  Captain  Ward,  the 
pilots,  engineers,  and  firemen,  the  rest  of  us  were 
posted  along  the  barges,  on  tlie  alert  for  an  at- 
temot  at  boarding. 

«« By  reference  to  a  map  of  the  locality,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  river  forms  a  kind  of  loop  in  front 
of  Yicksburg ;  so  that  we  had  to  run  a  portion 
of  the  distance  by,  and  then  turn  under  fire,  and 
run  tlie  whole  line  back  again.  In  this  way  we 
were  exposed  to  a  fire  from  the  starboard  aide, 
then  from  the  bow,  and,  when  fairly  in  front  of 
the  batteries,  from  all  three  dirf>ction8  to  a  eon- 
oentrated  fire. 

**  At  first  there  were  efforts  to  ))eer  firom  behind 
the  rampart  of  hay  bales  and  duck  on  perceiving 
the  flash  of  the  rebel  guns ;  but  soon  the  shots 
were  so  ra{)id,  and  from  points  so  widely  apart, 
that  that  exciting  amusement  was  dropped.  The 
ecreamiug  of  the  s|ieUs  a^i  they  went  over  ba,  the 
s|da&hing  and  spray,  were  for  a  time  subjevts  of 
jesting  and  imitation,  when  a  shell  burst  three 
iSset  ovei  our  heads  with  a  siunning  report. 

**Twerty  minutes  (Icng  ximites  thoee)  undw 
&[%  aad  nobody  hiut  I 
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"  Hw  bttrm  atlll  floUiiig,  tud  the  litdepropellet 
making  flight  milea  an  hour.  We  baa  alread; 
paswd  the  upper  botteries,  and  vera  congreUi- 
latiiig  ouiielreB  on  our  good  luck,  the  gunB  pour- 
ing broRdsides  st  ua  Kith  amoEing  noise,  as  vc 
were  but  four  hundred  yards  from  the  guns,  and 
it  aeenied  in  the  dear  air  u  if  we  vere  right  in 
front  of  the  muiileti.  Several  shote  itruck  the 
bargee  very  henvilj  |  still  there  wan  no  atoppage. 
It  must  haTe  been  about  a  quarter  before  two, 
when  all  the  roar  of  the  guns  was  drowned  in 
one  terriBo  report,  aa  if  a  magaiiae  bad  buret 
under  ua. 

"  Mt  firet  thought  waa  that  the  powdet  had  been 
Btowed  on  the  hargea,  and  had  Ignited )  but,  on 
clambering  up  araong'imoke  and  flames,  I  could 
lee  indeed  nothing  hke  a  tug.  She  had  exploded, 
■nd  tbe  white  hot  cinder*  wu-e  thrown  up  in  ■ 
■pouting  ihower,  while  st^m  and  smoke  envel- 
oped the  barges  like  a  pall. 

"  Almost  at  the  Bune  minute  the  batteries  com- 
menced a  Tengefiil,  and,  as  it  seemed 
aaTBge  lire  upon  ua,  foster  end  faster.  The  shells 
burst  all  round  and  aboTe  us  for  a  few  moments 
with  a  stunning  and  blinding  effect  The  cools 
had  set  fire  to  tiie  ha;^  hales  in  several  places  { tbe 
bursting  shells  bod  aided  in  the  work.  In  vain 
did  we  trample  upon  them,  end  throir  them  over- 
board, burning  our  hands,  feet,  and  clothing  in 
the  cObrU  No  buckets  were  to  be  found.  Ihtj 
bad  been  blown  awBf.  On  looking  down  between 
the  liargcs,  there  huitg  the  fragments  of  the  tug 

S'  tlie  tow  ropes-    Tbe  little  craft,  being  nearly 
I  boiler,  bad  been  shattered  to  atoms,  as  we 
lenined  aflemards,  by  a  ten-inch  shelL 

"  'llie  rebels  then  set  up  a  hideous  yell  fram  tbe 
blufli,  as  if  in  mockery  at  our  crinpled  eoudtt' 
The  batteries  kept  on  firing,  the  bloxing  hav  light- 
ing up  the  river.  AVe  were  then  slowly  drifting 
with  the  current  past  tlie  front  of  the  city.  Our 
disaster  happened  tight  abrCast  of  the  court- 
house, when  we  had  passed  more  than  half  tbe 
batteries,  and  under  the  fire  of  them 

"  Aa  soon  as  we  could  clearly  see  through  the 
blindbig  smoke,  we  found  Mr.  Browne  standing 
bareheaded  on  the  topmost  bale,  as  if  he  were  i 
defiant  target  ibr  the  rebel  gunners.  CaptaiL 
Ward  had  been  blown  forward  thirtv  feet  from 
the  tug  into  the  river,  and  two  of  his  men  were 
engaged  in  fishing  him  up.  The  wounded  and 
•calded  men  were  crying  for  help,  answered  only 
by  an  occosiaiial  shell  or  malicious  cheer. 

"  After  a  few  mumente  of  hasty  and  rather  in< 
formal  consultation,  it  was  deemed  best  to  quit 
the  barges,  as  the  flames  were  crowding  us  very 
fJoaely.  Balea  of  hay  were  then  tiimhlod  ofi'  into 
the  river,  and  the  wounded  placed  upon  them. 

"The  heat  now  became  intense.  Mr.  Browne  and 
mj  self  remniiied  till  all  were  off,  and  then,  with 
tit  one  bale  for  the  two,  stripped  for  the  plunge. 
J  lat  SI  we  were  ready,  a  sobd  shot  whistled  he- 
Iveen  us,  and  ploughed  into  the  water  under  Mr. 
K'Lhardson's  feet,  overturning  him  from  his  bale, 
and  [iroducing  a  fountain  of  spray  where  he  had 
sunk. 

"Oure' 
•urfitee  ui)  Ml 


"We  leaped  into  the  muddy  flood  and  buf- 
feted the  waves  for  some  minutes — with  a  aenM 
of  relief  from  tbe  insupportable  hcaL  Juniua 
followed,  and  toge'her  we  commenoed  swimmiog 
for  the  Louisiana  i  .ore,  auppoaing  that  our  pitk- 

"We  had  been  in  tbe  rat>>T  fov  half  an  hcu 
perhaps,  wLen  the  so'ini.  of  :he  stroke  of  oars 
reached  us,  and  presently  a  yaw.  pulled  round 
the'  bargci.  Our  first  emstions  were  pleosaDl 
enough,  bit  Ihry  weri  all  deslfoyed  whea  we  saw- 
the  gray  clotlung  of  the  iKatmen,  They  scooped 
us  in  by  the  line  we  'orA  drif^.cd  two  miles  below 
tlie  city,  and  nitn  somti  roug  uess  impressed  upon 
us  the  fact  that  we  wore  prisoners.  Drijiping 
and  shivering,  we  were  mirched  up  to  the  city 
and  taken  before  the  FroTost  Marshal  and  regis- 
'Jired." 

Willie  J^iikhon,  thirteen  yews  old,  of  8L 
Johnshury,  o  drummer  boy  in  coripany  D,  Third 
Vermont  regiment,  received  a  medal  for  hia  he- 
roic  conduct  in  tbe  seven  days'  fight  before  Bjch- 
mond.  On  the  retreat,  when  strong  men  threw 
away  tlieir  guns,  knapsacka,  and  lilaukets,  that 
they  might  have  less  weight  to  carry,  lliiB'  litUe 
fellow  kept  his  drum,  and  brought  it  safely  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  where  he  had  tlia  honor  of 
drumming  for  division  giarade,  beuig  tbe  unl* 
drummer  who  brought  hu  drum  from  the  (Ma. 
When  these  facts  wete  reported  to  the  War  De- 
partment by  the  division  commander,  Willie  was 
presented  with  the  star  medal  of  honor  by  Bca». 
tary  Stooton  in  person. 


Stoat  of  the  Drvft.  —  The  enrulUng  oflbe/ 

of district,  wai  very  actite  and  thorough 

in  the  performante  of  his  duties.  One  day  be 
went  to  the  house  of  a  coLntrvman,  and  finding 
none  of  tt.e  siale  members  at  oome,  he  ms  Je  in- 
quiry of  an  old  woman  about  tbe  name  and  age 
of  tne  "  males  "  of  the  family.  After  naming 
several,  the  old  lad/  stopped.  "Is  there  any 
more?"  asked  the  officer.  "No,"  reiijied  the 
woman, "  none  e«cept  Billy  Bray."  "  Billy  Bray  F 
Where  la  he?"  "He  was  at  the  bam  a  moment 
ago," said  tbj  oldladv.  Outwent  the  officer, but 
he  could  nit  find  the  man.  Coming  back,  the 
worthy  olficer  questioned  the  old  lady  aa  to  the 
age  of  Billy,  and  went  away,  after  enrolling  hia 
name  among  thoae  to  bo  drafted.  The  time<^ 
drafting  came,  and  among  those  on  whom  the 
draft  fell  was  BUly  Brny.  No  one  knew  him. 
Where  did  be  live?  llie  oEGcer  who  enrolled 
htm  woe  called  upon  to  produce  the  conscript; 
and  lo  and  liehold,  Billy  Bray  was  a  Jackou  I 
and  stands  now  on  the  list  of  drafted  men  w 
formiog  one  of  the  quota  of  Maryland. 


Beautiful  iKcroEi^r. — A  Wasbingtei 
eotrespondent  mentions  tie  foUwing  incident  aa 
showing  the  kiadneae  ^f  heart  tf  Pnaident  Uii- 
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At  the  reception  this  Afternoon,  at  the  Preai- 
dfcot'i  house,  many  pert ons  present  noticed  three 
little  girls,  poorly  aressed,  the  children  of  some 
mechanic  or  laboring  man,  who  had  followed  the 
viutori  into  the  house  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 
lihty  passed  round  from  room  to  room,  and  were 
hastening  through  the  reception  room  with  some 
trepidation,  when  the  President  called  to  them, 
*'  Jiittle  girls  I  are  you  going  to  pass  me  without  i 
ibaking  nandsF**  Then  he  bent  his  tall,  aWk- 
ward  foim  down,  and  shook  each  little  girl  warmly 
by  the  hand.  Everybody  in  the  apartment  was 
spell-bound  by  the  mcident,  so  simple  in  itself, 
vet  revealing  so  much  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character. 
His  heart  overflows  with  kindness,  he  possesses 
deep  anti-slavery  convictions,  and  he  never  takes 
a  backward  step,  even  if  he  does  sometimes  hesi- 
tate long  before  taking  one  in  advance. 


«•  That  Dear  Old  Flag."  —  Perhaps  no  man, 
since  the  days  of  Falstaff  and  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  was  ever  more  tormented  by  women 
than  was  General  Butler,  after  the  issue  of  his 
famous  **  Order,  No.  28,"  directed  to  the  women 
of  New  Orleans.  The  secesh  crinoline  from  that 
time  forward  delighted  to  tease,  vex,  and.  iritate 
him.  Numberless  were  "the  pretexts  they  would 
get  up  to  go  and  call  on  him,  and  extract  impa- 
tient or  angry  retorts  from  him,  which  they  would 
retail  to  their  friends  afterwards,  with  tlie  great- 
est ffusto.  *'  To  take  the  oath,"  was  with  them 
the  neight  of  infamy  \  nevertheless,  there  were 
found  men,  who  not  willingly  only,  but  gladly  re- 
Aewed  their  fealty  to  the  united  States  Govern- 
ment Of  these,  one  man,  who  had  always  been 
known  as  a  Union  man,  but  whose  wife  was  in- 
tensely Southern  in  her  views  and  feelings, 
promptly  came  forward  and  "  took  tlie  oath."  It 
was  not  long  before  she  became  acquainted  with 
the  hideous  Tact,  and  she  determined  upon  some 
sort  of  revenge.  A  magnificent  looking  woman 
she  was,  and  of  elegant  and  commanding  man- 
ner. Attiring  herself  in  the  most  elaborate  and 
becoming  style  and  costume,  she  waited  upon  the 
General,  gave  her  husband's  name,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  eminent  distinction  and  courtesy. 
After  exchanging  a  few  elegant  and  gracious 
eompliments  with  the  General  and  his  staff,  and 
attracting  the  attention  of  every  one  in  the 
room,  she  proceeded  to  unfold  the  object  of 
her  vbit 

**  General,"  said  she,  "  some  of  my  friends  have 
taken  the  oath ;  my  husband  has  taken  the  oath ; " 
and  clasping  her  hands  upon  her  breast,  and  roll- 
ing her  eyes  heavenward,  she  exclaimed  in  tones 
that  Mrs.  Siddons,  even,  might  have  envied,  **  I 
have  come  down  to  swear  allegiance  to  tliat  dear 
flag."  The  denouement  was  as  irresistible  as 
it  was  unexpected.  Bursts  of  laughter  rung 
throuffh  the  prtjsence-chamber,  and  Butler,  seeing 
that  Ee  was  sold,  retorted  angrily,  ^'We  don't 
want  your  oath,  madam ;  go  home  and  take  care 
vf  your  house  and  your  ftttiily ;  that's  the  proper 
plioe  for  women,* 


•i  .  > 
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A  Loud  Outcbt.  —  General  Sherman,  before 
starting  on  that  great  campaign,  passed  some  pait 
of  the  winter  of  18G3-4  m  HuntsvUle,  Alabama. 

As  this  comxi  tity  had  been  from  the  first  in- 
tensely and  bitterly  disloyal,  he  did  not  regard 
them  3.4  entitled  to  any  special  leniency  or  pro- 
tection. Houses  \acated  by  Aigitive  rebels  were 
generally  taken  for  quai^rs  by  his  ofiicers,  and 
iJie  expression  of  oi)en  and  defiant  disloyalty  was 
:hecked  by  the  bayonet  This  natural  result  of 
the  success  of  the  Union  arms  is  commented  on 
and  described  in  the  following  terms  by  a  liunta- 
ville  correspondent  of  a  Southern  paper,  signing 
himself  "  Exile : " 

'*  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  I  left  IluntsvUe, 
Alabama.  The  iron  hand  of  despotism  is  upon 
the  people;  not  perhaps  as  roughly,  nor  as  gross- 
ly, as  two  years  ago,  when  the  impotent  Mitchel 
commanded  there ;  nevertheless,  the  hand  is  iron, 
and  thumb-screws  are  in  it,  which  daily  are  tight- 
ened, slowly,  but  surely,  a  little  more  and  a  httle 
more.  The  people,  as  a  body,  are  true  to  our 
cc|use,  and  the  principles  involved  in  it ;  yet  there 
are  a  few,  four  or  five  at  the  most,  who  are  not 
only  untrue,  but  vilely  and  fetidly  dishonorable 
in  their  conduct  towards  men  who  are  honorable, 
and  whose  degradation  to  their  unholy  level  is  a 
prime  object  in  their  movement.  It  would  do  no 
good  to  name  them ;  the  absentees,  refugees,  and 
exiles  from  iluntsville  know  them;  out  per* 
sonal  wrongs  inflicted  by  these  men  tempt  strong* 
ly  to  name,  and  hold  the  wretches  up  to  a  jutt 
and  blasting  reprobation.  A  few  days  sgo,  a 
body  of  gentlemen,  unexceptionable  in  character, 
and  conservative  by  ace,  were  exiled  upon  a  four- 
teen hours'  order  to  leave,  because  they  refused 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  Government 
thev  abhor  in  their  inner  souls.  The  promptness 
anil  alacrity  with  which  they  obeyed  the  order 
appeared  to  chagrin  the  domestic  traitors,  and 
rather  exasperate  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the 
place.  This  is  evidenced  by  a  change  of  policy 
after  the  departure  of  the  jg;entlemen  alluded  to, 
bcfcause  the  grace  with  which  they  left,  indicated 
that  it  was  no  trial  at  all  to  their  faith  or  apirit 
of  martyrdom,  if  you  choose  ao  to  call  it  They 
-•-the  ofiicers  in  charge  —  have  determined  not 
to  make  any  more  exiles,  by  sending  the  recu- 
sants of  the  oath  South  \  they  will,  henceforth,  be 
ordered  North,  and  buried  in  Northern  bastiles. 
Already  they  have  immured  one  heroic  old  soul, 
William  McDowell,  in  the  penitentiary  in  Nash- 
ville. They  intend  to  murder  him,  and  in  this 
way  —  but  thank  Heaven,  they  have  elected  one, 
who,  God  willing,  will  be  up  to  the  emergency. 
If  his  country  calls  on  him  for  the  sacrifice,  I 
know  no  man  (and  I  know  him  well)  who  will 
more  cheerfully,  more  heroically,  make  it  As 
another  indication  of  Yankee  barbarism,  brutali- 
ty, cruel  and  relentless,  I  will  mention  an  inei- 
dent,  all  the  more  cruel  because  it  involved  not 
wounds  of  the  body,  not  torture  of  the  nerve  and 
flesh,  but  terrific  convulsions  of  the  soul  itself^ 
and  the  more  painful  because  that  soul,  or  rathei 
those  souls,  are  up  to  the  hiffhest  standard  of 
moral  perfoction,  and  sdaceptible  of  keenest  tar- 


JUhtCDOtES,  pobtbY,'  iuitt  DttiiDEtm. 


tnn.  The  mMrable  Bx-Oovenor  Chspuun  ra- 
ceJTMl  an  ordei,  on  the  19tii  of  Januv;,  to  leeva 
hia  bonM  and  familj  at  nine  o'clock  A.  H.  on  the 
20th  I  and  when  in  tbe  armi  oT  hi«  fRtnily,  bid- 
ding adieu  to  the  loved  one*i  on  vhom  the  iriad* 
of  heaven  tad  never  blown  roughly,  —  at  that 
painful  moment,  a«  if  to  aound  tbe  depthi  of 
their  own  depraTitr,  «nd  the  unknown  deplhi  of 
■cniiliTe  soule,  a  Yankee  order  waa  thrust  into 
hit  hands,  requiring  wife  and  daugburi  to  Tscate 
Iheir  premieet  by  two  o'clock  P.  M.  tlie  lame 
day,  not  allowing  any  article  to  be  removed  i  end 
a  g'lard  wm  placed  to  oany  out  the  order.  The 
(urcnmatanoei,  with  tlM  fortitude  manifeated,  pre- 
•ented  to  me  »  apectacle  of  moral  grandeur  oe- 
oaaionally  read  of — rarelv  -witneiaed.  Whilst 
•peaking  of  the  heroiam  of  the  old  Govemor,  I 
will  mention  an  incident  that  occurred  in  an  in- 
terview between  him  and  the  Tankce  Colonel 
commanding  the  post.  The  Governor,  knowing 
he  would  be  compelled  to  leave  in  a  day  or  ao, 
to  aeeure  aome  of  the  commooest  daima  of  hu- 
manity towards  his  bmily  during  his  absence,  ap- 
I   the   Colonel,   who  re|ilied:  'GoTenior 


Chapr 


n— I  believe  that  i« 


■Yea, 


iir.'  '  Did  you  not,  in  a  public  apeech,  in  Iluntg- 
ville,  soy,  that  to  aeeure  aeceasion,  you  would 
BBCrifice  j-our  properly  end  your  life  P '  After  a 
moment's  hcniintion,  tlie  venerable  man  replied, 
with  emphnsis,  •  No,  air.  To  the  best  of  my  rec- 
ollection. Colonel,  I  have  made  no  public  .speech 
since  the  revolution  oomtnenced.  I  woa  in  Europe 
at  (he  time.  You  know  my  prindplea.  Colonel, 
from  the  converutions  I  have  nad  with  you  i  and 
though  I  do  not  recollect  any  snch  "apeech,"  or 
oipiessiDn,  my  j)rinciple«,  aa  you  very  Well  know, 
lead  in  that  direction.  And,  lest  you  might 
suppose  1  would  deaire  to  evida  coniequencea 
and  reaponiibiliUea  attachable  to  such  prind- 
plea,'  rising  to  the  full  height  of  person  and  dig- 
nity, '  I  will  say  it  nolo,  and  more  —  not  only  n 
I  BocriBce  mj'sclf  and  property,  hut,  air,  wife  and 
children,  to  the  preaervation  of  our  holy  cans- ' 
'The  statement  of  these  honorable  incidents  ru 
out  tills  to  great  length  i  liut  I  will  statu  a  fact 
two:  'Greenbacks'  are  two  and  a  half  for  one 
gold  in  Uuntaville  and  Naahvillc)  and  though 
the  money  quotations  in  Northern  papers  place 
them  one  hundred  and  fifly-hine  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  the  truth  Is,  two  months  ago,  in  New 
York,  in  Wail  Street,  do  'operation 'could  be  per- 
formed at  less  rale  than  two  for  one.  The  Yankee 
troops  in  llunlaville,  whose  term  of  service  hni 
expired,  are  converting  their  '  greenbackt '  into 
Confederate  currency  to  take  home.  I  state  thia 
for  an  incontrovertible /act  Not  In  one  instance 
only,  but  I  witnessed  several  of  the  same.  The 
streela  are  becoming  foul  i  the  grovea  and  wood- 
land  around  the  town  being  awent  away,  all  tlie 
lesser  houses  about  the  town  are  hcingtom  down 
to  floor  and  wealher-board  winter  quarters  for 
them.  Every  house  in  the  dty  boa  been  surveyed 
for  occujiDtion  by  them  — nol  in  a  desultory  man- 
ner, but  regularly  and  sTatemalically.  It  ia  the 
duty  of  an  olBcer,  one  Lieutenant  Cliff,  to  aaeiga 
thsM  quarters )  thu«,  aoootding  to  mik  or  par- 


tonal  stancUng  (if  any)  at  hona,  aiw^hey  placed 
in  palaces  of  avirage  reapeetalulity  in  appeW' 

ce.  Colonel  O  P3iniej*s  -m-naion  b  saiigntd 
..  headquarters  br  General  Bberman  &  Co-  A 
regular  lyatem  of  ojetating  is  thus  instituled, 
md  aa  an  enter.ng  wedge  to  oonflscation,  thia  ia 
die  object  of  this  procedure.  But,  through  all. 
the  people  are  irtc  and  dcvi.ted.  I  would  men- 
''  n  more,  but  already  I  '^ave  written  at  too  much 

igth.  ifou  may  reh  on  ihs  wcmen—  God 
bleaa  them  —  aiNoithJ^lnbaica.  Idcki.ow, bow- 
one  or  liro  diigraceful  end  ncpsliiotia  ex- 
ceptions." 


Thb  Hodse  that  Jetf  Built.— The  Hart- 
ford Post  published  ihe  following  lustoir  of  the 
Mlehratcd  ediOce  erected  by  J.  Davis,  Esq.,  as 
uuthendc  It  was  wrillcn  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing infant  politicians  a  clear,  concise,  and  trutUiil 
description  of  the  habitation,  and  the  fortunes  and 
misfortunea,  and  doinga  of  tbe  inmate* : 

"I.  The  SotmrKRK  Cohfeobbact. — Thia  ia 

e  house  that  Jeff  huilL 

"IL  The  Etqiopuh. — This  ie  the  malt  that 
lay  in  the  house  that  JcIT  builL 

"in.  The  UNDEROBointii  Hiileoid. — IhU 
Is  the  rat  that  ate  the  molt  that  Iny  in  tlie  hoaw 
that  Jeff  huilL 

"IV.  The  FoarrrvB  Sum  Iaw. — TU«  If 
the  cat  that  killed  llic  rat  that  ate  tht  malt  tbof 
lay  in  ihe  house  that  JefT  builL 

"V.  The  Pbbsonai.  Libebtt  Bill.— 'I%!i 
_.  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  killed  the  ml 
that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  ~Jie  hcuae  that  Jeff 
builL 

"  VI.  CtCEF  Justice  Taket.  —  Thia  ia  tbe 
cow  with  cniiupled  horn  thai  toeaed  the  dog  that 
worried- the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  thai  ate  tLe 
malt  that  lay  in  the  hi<uaD  thai  Jeff  t  uilt. 

"VII.  Jahes  BcCiiAKAN.  —  This  ia  the  maiden 
oil  forlorn  that  milked  the  cow  with  crumpled  horn 
that  tossed  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  killed 
the  rat  that  ale  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that 
JelT  builL 

"  VIII.  C.  Cesh.  —  Tliis  is  the  man  all  Uttered 
and  torn  that  married  the  miuden  all  forlorn  that 
milked  the  cow  with  crumpled  horn  that  tossed 
the  dog  that  worried'  the  cat  that  killed  the  rat 
thnt  ate  ^e  malt  that  lay  in  the  bouse  that  Jeff 
built.  , 

"IX.  Plunder. — This  is  the  priest  all  shaven 
and  shorn  that  married  the  man  all  tattered  and 
torn  to  the  maiden  all  forlorn  that  milked  the  cow 
with  crumpled  horn  that  tossed  the  dog  that  wor- 
ried the  cat  thai  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt 
that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jeff  builL" 


Whilst  Butler  plays  hit  sill;  piank^ 
And  closes  up  New  Orleans'  banks. 
Our  Btonewall  Jackson,  with  mors  e  . 
Keeps  Yankee  Banki  fbmai  rmain|. 
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Friends' TN  Scotland. — When  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Vickshurff  and  General  Lee's  retreat 
tetn  bed  the  village  of  Bankfoot,  in  Perthshire,  the 
friends  of  the  North  got  quite  jubilant  A  banner 
was  hastily  painted  with  the  motto  on  one  side, 
^Vicksburg  is  taken;"  on  the  reverse,  "Ood 
speed  the  North."  A  floral  device  on  a  large 
icnle  was  also  extemporized,  and  at  eight  o'clock  a 
procession  set  out  through  the  village,  accom- 
panied by  the  music  band.  At  the  close  of  the 
procession  the  political  lions  of  the  place  and  the 
members  of  the  band  repaired  to  the  inn,  where 
President  Lincoln  and  his  successful  Generals' 
healths  were  drunk  with  rounds  of  cheers,  and 
then  all  went  peaceably  and  gladly  to  their  homes. 


AT  PORT  ROYAL. 

BT  JOHN  O&BBVLBAP  WHITTIBB. 

Thb  tent-lights  glimmer  on  the  land, 

The  ship-lights  on  the  sea ; 
The  night- wind  smooths  with  drifting  sand 

Our  track  on  lone  Tybce. 

At  last  our  grating  keels  outslide, 
Our  good  boats  forward  swing ; 

And  wliUo  we  ride  the  land-locked  tide, 
Our  negroes  row  and  sing. 

For  dear  th^  bondman  holds  his  gifts 

Of  music  and  of  song^ 
Tlie  gold  that  kindly  Nature  sifts 

An*.ong  his  sands  of  wrong ;  — 

Tiio  power  to  make  his  toiling  days 
And  poor  home-comforts  please ; 

The  quaint  relief  of  mirth  that  plays 
With  sorrow's  minor  keys. 

Another  glow  than  sunset* s  fire 
Has  filled  the  West  with  light, 

Where  field  and  gamer,  bam  and  byre 
Are  blazing  through  the  night. 

The  land  is  wild  with  fear  and  hate ; 

The  rout  runs  mad  and  fiist ; 
From  hand  to  hand,  firom  gate  to  gate, 

The  fiaming  brand  is  passed. 

The  lurid  glow  falls  strong  across 
Dark  faces  broad  with  smiles : 

Not  theirs  the  terror,  hate,  and  loss 
That  fire  yon  blazing  piles. 

With  oar-strokes  tiihing  to  thefar  song. 

They  weave  in  simple  lays 
The  pathos  of  remembered  wrong. 

The  hope  of  better  days ;  — 

The  triimiph-note  that  Miriam  sung. 

The  joy  of  uncaged  birds : 
Softening  with  Afric's  mellow  tongue 

Their  broken  Saxon  words. 

BONO  OF  THB  NBGRO  BOATMEN. 

U,  praise  an'  tanks  I    De  Lord  he  come 

To  set  de  people  f^ ; 
An'  massa  tink  it  day  ob  doom, 

An' wo  ob  JubilM. 


De  Lord,  dat  heap  de  Red  Sea  waives, 

He  jus'  as  'trong  as  den ; 
He  say  de  word :  we  las'  night  slaves, 

To-day  de  Lord's  free  men  I 

De  yam  will  grow,  d3  cotton  blow. 
We'll  hab  de  rice  and  com ; 

O  .nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  teas 
De  driver  jlow  his  hon  : 

Die  massa  on  he  trabbles  gone ; 

He  leaf  de  land  behind : 
Do  Lord's  breff  blow  him  f^irder  en. 

Like  com  shuck  in  de  wind. ' 
We  own  de  hoe,  wo  own  de  plrogh. 

We  own, do  hands  dat  hold; 
We  sell  de  pig,  we  sell  de  cow, 

But  nebber  chile  b^  sold. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow. 
We'll  hab  do  rice  an'  com ; 

O  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn ! 

We  pray  de  Lord ;  he  gib  us  signs 

Dat  some  day  we  be  free ; 
De  norf  wind  tell  it  to  de  pines, 

De  wild-duck  to  de  sea ; 
Wo  tink  it  when  de  church-boll  ring, 

We  dream  it  in  de  dream ; 
De  rice-bird  mean  it  when  he  sing, 

De  eagle  when  he  scream. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 
We'll  hab  de  rice  an'  com ; 

O  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  yon  L^cr 
Do  driver  blow  his  horn  I 


i 


We  know  de  promise  nebber  fiul. 

An'  nebber  lie  de  word ; 
So,  like  do  'postles  in  de  jail. 

We  waited  for  de  Lord ; 
An'  now  he  open  ebery  door. 

An'  trow  away  de  kev ; 
Ho  tink  we  lub  him  so  before, 

We  lub  him  better  free.        * 

,De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 

He'll  gib  de  rice  an'  com ; 
O  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  haw 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  I 

So  sing  our  dusky  gondoliers ; 

And  with  a  secret  pain, 
And  smiles  that  seem  akin  to  tears. 

We  hear  the  wild  refrain. 

Wo  dare  not  share  the  negro's  trust, 

Nor  yet  his  hope  deny ; 
We  only  know  that  Ood  is  just. 

And  every  wrong  shall  die. 

Rude  seems  the  song;  each  swarthy  fect^ 

Flame-lighted,  ruder  still ; 
We  start  to  think  that  hapless  race 

Must  shape  our  good  or  ill ;  — 

That  laws  of  changeless  justice  bmd 

Oppressor  with  oppressed ; 
And  close  as  sin  and  sufiering  joined. 

Wo  march  to  ftEito  abreast. 

Sing  on,  poor  hearts  I  your  chant  si  ill  f» 
Our  sign  of  blight  3r  bloom,  — 

Tl^  Vxla-song  of  L'^erty, 
Or  death-rune  o^  our  doom  I 
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iMcnDENT  OF  LOOKOUT  Vallbt.  —  **  An  un- 
recorded inddeut  of  the  midnight  fi^ht  between 
Hooker's  and  Longstreet's  forces  m  Lookout 
Valley,  ten  days  ago,  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
ftnd  deserves  Cy  have  a  place  on  the  record,"  8a3rs 
A  correspondenL  "A  short  time  subsecjuent  to 
litis  mognificeut  charge  on  the  enemy  in  their 
breastworks  by  General  Geary's  brigade.  General 
Howard,  taking  with  him  a  small  escort  of  cav- 
alry, started  for  that  part  of  the  field  where  Gen- 
eral Geary  was  supposed  to  be.  He  had  not  gone 
far  when  he  came  up  with  a  body  of  infantry. 
<  What  cavalry  is  that  ?  *  was  the  hail  '  All  right,' 
responded  General  Howard,  at  the  same  time 
calling  out,  '  What  men  are  those  P '  *  Long- 
street's,'  was  the  reply.  '  All  right ;  come  here,' 
said  General  Howard.  The  men  approached. 
'  Have  we  whipped  those  fellows  ? '  asked  General 
Howard,  in  a  manner  to  keep  up  the  deception. 
'  No,  d — ^n  them ;  they  were  too  much  for  us,  and 
drove  us  from  our  rifle  pits  like  devils.  We're 
whipped  ourselves.'  By  this  time  the  rebels  had 
gathered  nearer.  'Lay  down  your  arms,'  de- 
manded General  Howard  in  a  stern  voice.  The 
men  surrendered.  Taking  his  prisoners  in  charge, 
General  Howard  proceeded  on  his  way.  He  had 
not  gone  far  before  another  party  of  rebel  infantry 
called  out, « What  cavalry  is  that  P '  « All  right,' 
was  the  response  again  of  General  Howard,  as 
he  proceeded.  On  approaching  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  Geary,  that  officer  nad  ooserved  the 
advancing  horsemen  and  infantry,  as  he  supposed 
the  prisoners  to  be,  and  supposing  them  to  be 
rebels,  he  had  ordered  his  guns  to  he  loaded  with 
canister,  and  in  a  moment  more  would  have  given 
Uie  intrepid  Howard  and  his  little  forces  the  ben- 
efit of  it  But  the  General  who  had  successfully 
deceived  the  enemy  found  a  way  to  make  himself 
known  to  friends,  and  so  escaped  a  reception  of 
that  kind." 


wrote 

word  '  ram '  is  worked  into  almost  every  »«|,.w,- 
sion.  I  have  in  my  employ  a  contrabano,  of 
double-dyed  blackness,  cailea  John.  I  went  out 
to  my  barn  one  morning,  and,  noticing  that  his 
fece  was  wet  with  perspiration,  remarked  that  he 
'  looked  pretty  warm.'  '  Yes,  massa,'  was  his  re- 
ply, '  Ise  had  a  pretty  big  raid  on  my  muscle  dis 
mornin'i  an'  Ise  mos'  done  gone.' " 


Feminine  Wrath. — In  the  fall  of  1863,  after 
the  great  national  successes  at  A^cksburg,  Chat- 
tanooga, and  Gettysburg,  the  Prejiident  of  the 
United  States  appointed  a  day  of  Thanksgiving 
to  God  for  the  victories  that  had  crowned  the 
national  arras. 

Tl\e  Bulletin,  a  Union  paper  published  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  made  a  simple  announcement  of 
the  fact,  and  remarked  that  there  were  many,  no 
doubt,  in  that  city  who  would  heartily  join  in 
selebraling  the  day.  This  suggestion  drew  upon 
the  editor*s  head  the  following  glowing  and  defiint 


philippio  from  thp  ^len  rf  o  le  of  the  fkir  eitiiens 
of  Memphis : 

«  Editor  Bulletin  :  Yc  i  snll  attention  to  IJn ' 
coin's  ap^iointment  of  a  djy  of  Thanksgiving  for 
the  succe  tses  which  have  blessed  our  cause,  and 
you  hope  the  day  will  be  properly  observed.  By 
'  our  cause '  you  mean  the  Union  causie.  I  won- 
der how  you  think  the  people  of  Memphis  can 
thank  God  for  the  successes  of  the  Union  Aboli- 
tion cause.  ^  You  pretend  to  think  that  a  great 
Union  sentiment  has  sprung  up. in  Memphis,  be- 
cause you  say  that  upwards  of  eleven  tiiousand 
persons  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Let 
me  tell  you,  if  they  have  taken  it,  Uiey  did  not 
do  it  of  their  own  free  will,  and  diey  don't  feel 
bound  by  it ;  they  had  to  take  it  under  a  military 
despotism,  and  don't  feel  bound  to  regard  any 
oath  forced  upon  them  in  that  way.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  any  prencher  in  Memphis  will  appoint 
services  in  his  church  at  Lincoln  s  dictation  P  Let 
one  dare  to  try  it,  and  see  how  his  congregation 
will  stand  it  They  know  better.  They  know 
full  well  that  the  people  of  Memphis  give  thanks 
over  Union  disasters  with  sincere  nearts,  but  don't 
reioice  at  Union  victories,  as  they  call  them. 
The  women  of  Memphis  will  stick  to  the  Confed- 
erate cause,  like  Ruth  dung  to  her  mother-in- 
law,  and  say  to  it,  'Where  tnou  goest  I  will  go, 
where  thou  livest  I  will  live,  where  thou  diest  I 
will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.'  But  where 
are  your  great  successes  P  Your  own  papers  say 
that  Lee  brought  off  a  train  of  captured  spoib 
twelve  miles  long,  and  that  Morgan  destroyed 
seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars'  worth,  befoia 
all  Ohio  and  Indiana  could  stop  him.  Pretty 
dear  success,  tliis.  Still  I  won't  rejoice  over  it  at 
Lincoln's  dictation.  But  wait  till  President  Do- 
vis'  day  comes  round.  Perhaps  by  that  time 
Meade  may  get  another  whippin^^,  and  if  you 
don't  see  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  then,  you 
may  well  believe  that  yoi^^and  yotir  officious  looed 


don't  put  my  real  name  to  it.    You  can  do  as  you 
please  about  it.    I  choose  to  sign  it. 

Mabt  Ijeb  Thobnb. 

Relentless  (}onsckiption.  —  The  rebel  con- 
script act,  which  was  enforced  on  and  after  the 
20th  April,  1862,  brought  dismay  to  thousands 
of  Southern  families.  A  large  portion  of  the 
rebel  army,  at  that  time,  was  composed  of  men 
who  had  enlisted  for  twelve  and  three  months,  and 
whose  time  would  expire  in  May,  when  their  re- 
turn was^  ^agerljr  ^d  anxiously  anticipated  by 
their  families,  for  many  of  whom  no  pecuniary 
provision  had  been  made  after  the  expiration  of 
the  time  enlisted  for.  One  of  t'ae  regiments  un- 
der Bragg's  command  at  this  time  was  compr)sed 
of  men  from  East  Tennessee,  most  of  tiiera  poor, 
and  leaving  at  home  small  provision  for  their 
wives  and  children.  Of  tliis  regiment,  one  com- 
pany, at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  montlis  of 
their  enlistment,  kiid  dowii  their  arms,  and  de- 
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manded  permifision  to  return  to  their  families. 
By  threat  and  argument,  most  of  them  were  in- 
duced to  return  to  duty ;  but  three  or  four  held 
out,  declaring  that  tliey  would  insist  on  their 
right  to  go  home }  but  all  these,  save  one,  were 
•t  last  convinced  that  there  was  no  alternative 
nut  death  or  obedience,  and,  at  whatever  sacrifice 
of  feeling,  concluded  to  shoulder  arms  again,  and 
return  to  duty.  One  man,  however,  firmer  than 
the  rest,  and  who  was  continually  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  his  destitute  family  at  home,  steadily 
refused  obedience  to  the  new  and  terrible  law. 
He  stud  he  had  fought  faithfully  and  willingly  for 
his  country,  but  his  time  had  expired,  and  he  de- 
manded, €U  a  right,  that  he  should  go*home  and 
make  proper  provision  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
when  he  promised  to  return  and  become  a  voluntary 
conscript.  Argument,  persuasion,  threat,  impris- 
onment were  powerless  to  move  him  from  this 
position.  At  last  he  was  tried  by  court-martial 
for  mutiny,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  received  his  sentence  with  per- 
fect coolness,  declarin j^  that  he  was  right,  and  if 
they  chose  to  shoot  him,  they  might  do  so.  His 
case  elicited  universal  sympathy,  and  Bra^g  was 
persuaded,  by  the  entreaties  of  some  of  his  ofli- 
cers,  to  extend  thd  condemned  man  three  days  of 
grace.  He  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  camp, 
and  every  argument  used  to  persuade  him  to  ^et 
OTay,  which  he  could  easily  do.  **  No,"  ho  replied 
to  ttU  such  suggestions;  he  had  done  notning 
wrong,  and  he  would  not  sneak  away,  as  though 
be  were  ^ilty.  He  wished  nothing  unjust  or 
wrong;  his  family  at  home  were  starving;  his 
first  duty  was  to  provide  for  them.  The  three 
days  passed ;  and  the  Crescent  regiment,  which 
was  enlisted  for  three  months,  and  which  was, 
perhaps,  as  anxious  to  return  home  as  any  other 
m  the  field,  was  detailed  to  complete  the  tragedy. 
The  army  was  drawn  up,  enclosing  the  Crescent 
regiment,  for  fear,  it  was  said,  they  should  refuse 
to  obey  orders.  The  doomed  man  was  brought 
out,  and  marched,  with  a  firm  step,  to  his  stand 
beside  the  coffin  prepared  to  receive  his  dead 
body.  At  the  appointed  moment  he  bared  his 
breast,  gave  the  signal  to  fire,  and  fell,  in  the  same 
moment,  upon  his  coffin,  a  lifeless  corpse.  A 
souad  of  men  were  immediately  detailed  to  bury 
him,  and  the  army  was  marched  back  to  camp. 
The  unfortunate  regiment,  ivhich  was  chosen  as 
the  instrument  of  this  terrible  despotism,  was 
siskened  by  the  sight,  as  though  there  had  been 
administered  to  them  the  most  powerful  emetic ; 
and  from  that  time  on,  upon  the  name  of  Braxton 
Bragg  were  heaped  curses,  both  loud  and  deep ; 
but  open  mutiny  was  efiectually  suppressed. 


Recollections  of  John  B.  Flotd.  —  A 
**  Soldier  "  of  the  South  contributed  the  following 
tlorv  to  a  Confederate  journal : 

]  laving  recently  read  a  notice  of  the  death  of 
General  Floyd,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
days  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  period  imme- 
diately following  that  disaster  to  our  arms.  Hav- 
bg  taken  a  humble  port  in  those  aflairs,  and 


having  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  part  acted  in 
it  by  General  Floyd,  it  has  suggested  itself  thi^. 
a  few  thoughts  thereon  would  not  be  inappro* 
priate.  I  first  saw  General  Floyd,  at  NashviUe, 
in  January,  1862.  He  was  then  on  his  way  to 
join  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  whose  headquarters 
were  at  Bowling  Green,  on  Green  River,  Ken- 
tucky. General  Floyd  had  his  command  with 
him,  the  same  that  served  with  him  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  then  supposed  that  the  great  bat- 
tle of  the  war  would  tuke  place  at  or  near  Bow- 
ling Green,  which  would  decide  the  question 
whether  Kentucky  was  ours  or  belonged  to  the 
Federals.  General  Buell  commanded  the  Fed- 
eral forces,  which  occupied  the  line  of  Green  Riv- 
er, and  his  army  was  rapidly  reenforced,  until,  on 
the  Ist  of  February,  1862,  it  numbered  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  It  was  given  out  that  Gen- 
eral Johnston's  army  was  also  one  hundred  thou- 
sand strong,  and  that  the  line  of  Green  River 
would  be  held.  A  line  of  defence  had  been  drawn 
from  Bowling  Green  westward  to  Columbus,  on 
the  Mississippi,  embracing  Foils  Henry,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  Donelson,  on  the  Cumber- 
land. Tlie  latter  place  was  selected  by  Governor 
Harris,  of  Tennessee,  on  account  of  the  natural 
strength  of  the  position,  and  because  it  was  the 
key  of  Nashville.  Tliis  point  was  strongly  forti- 
fied. Most  of  the  heavy  guns  were  mounted  un- 
der the  supervision  of  General  Buckiier,  who  took 
command  of  the  post  in  January,  1862.  Thus, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1862,  the  people  who 
were  south  of  this  mihtary  line  felt  perfectly  se- 
cure from  the  horrors  of  invasion,  fully  confident 
that  the  tide  of  war  would  roll  towards  the  Ohio, 
instead  of  south,  on  the  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee. With  the  accomplished  Sidney  Johnston, 
commanding  an  army  one  hundred  thousand 
strong,  in  Central  Kentucky,  and  the  people  of 
that  gallant  State  rising  in  arms,  .it  was  believed 
that  the  enemy  would  be  beaten,  and  his  flying 
cohorts  driven  out  of  the  State.  Such  was  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  and  Southern 
Kentucky  on  the  1st  of  February,  1862.  Fatal 
security  1  It  lost  us  an  empire,  not  yet  recovered. 
Early  in  February  General  Gideon  J.  Pillow 
assumed  command  of  the  forces  at  Fort  Donelson. 
He  was  the  universal  choice  of  the  f>eople  of 
Tennessee  for  that  position.  On  arriving  at  the 
fort  he  commenced  work  with  his  usual  energy. 
It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  rifle  pits  were 
dug,  earthworks  thrown  up,  timber  and  under- 
growth cut  down,  and  guns  mounted,  to  prepare 
tor  a  land  attack  from  the  enemy.  His  presence 
seemed  to  insnire  every  man  with  confidence, 
and  he  infusea  new  energy  into  every  laggard. 
I  think  it  was  on  the  12th  of  February  that  Oec- 
eral  Floyd  arrived  at  the  fort,  from  Bowling 
Green,  and  assumed  command  of  all  the  forces. 
He  immediately  examined  the  earthworks  and 
defences,  and  pronounced  everything  that  had 
been  done  "good."  For  a  day  or  two  previous 
the  gunboats  of  the  enemy  had  been  seen  hover- 
ing about  the  point  below,  and  everything  was  in 
preparation  to  ^ve  them  a  warm  reception.  The 
scouts  brought  in  word  that  the  enemy  was  land- 
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big  a  large  force  below  the  point,  and  it  then 
beuune  aptMirent  that  the  ditchinff  and  digging 
were  not  labor  lost  Our  entire  force,  all  tola, 
amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  men.  The  fight 
was  commenced  by  the  enemy's  gunboats  on 
Thursday,  the  13th,  and  continued  through  three 
days.  From  prisoners,  which  were  taken  on  Fri- 
day, we  learned  that  the  enemjr's  land  force  was 
thirty  thousand  strong,  and  that  they  were  being 
daily  reenforoed  with  fresh  troops.  The  history 
of  the  three  days'  fight  is  well  known.  I  do  not 
desire  to  enter  mtX)  an  account  of  each  day's  fight ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  enemy  was  repulsed  ot  all 
points  with  great  slaughter,  and  that  he  gained 
no  material  advantage  until  Saturday  evening, 
when,  by  the  lost!  of  a  battery,  our  line  was 
bent  back,  and  we  stood  in  great  danger  of  being 
flanked.  During  the  three  days'  fight  the  gun- 
boats had  made  no  impression  on  the  fort,  while 
the  fort  had  disabled  two  of  the  gunboats,  and 
injured,  to  some  extent,  a  third.  No  boat  could 
stand  a  fire  from  heavy  guns  mounted  on  a  blufi* 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  river.  The  terrible 
plunging  fire  of  solid  shot  was  certain  destruction 
to  alfbeTow.  In  Saturday's  fight  we  were  so  over- 
whelmed by  numbers  that  we  were  forced  to  give 
back. 

Our  line  of  defence  once  lost,  we  were  then  at 
a  ffreat  disadvantage.  The  weather  was  terrible. 
It  bad  been  sleeting  and  snowing  for  two  days  and 
nights,  and  was  bitter  cold.  Several  of  the  men 
had  fro7.en  to  death  in  the  trenches.  The  rifle  pits 
were  knee-deep  in  water  and  ice.  Many  of  the 
men  had  not  tasted  food  for  two  days.  Some 
were  physically  exhausted  from  hunger,  loss  of 
sleep,  and  cold.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the 
whole  command  were  raw  troops,  and  had  never 
faced  an  enemy  before.  Some  murmuring  was 
heard  among  the  men,  such  as,  "  We  can*t  fight 
forever ;  if  Johnston  don't  send  us  recnforcements 
we  ought  to  leave  here."  In  this  state  of  aflairs 
a  council  of  war  was  held  late  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. It  was  admitted  Uiat  tlie  place  could  not 
be  held  without  recnforcements.  General  Pillow 
believed  that  reenforcements  would  ^et  arrive,  and 
he  was  in  favor  of  commencing  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  enemy  next  morning  (Sunday^,  to  regain 
our  former  line,  and  hold  tnat  position  at  all 
hazards  until  help  came.  He  said  that  he  had 
promised  Governor  Harris  that  he  would  hold 
that  place  at  all  hazards  and  defend  the  capital, 
and  he  was  in  favor  of  holding  it.  General  Floyd 
said  that  no  more  aid  would  come ;  that  he  had 
brought  the  last  available  man  that  General 
Johnston  could  spare ;  that  he  had  but  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  left ;  and  that  he  thought  it 
best  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  enemy 
next  morning,  and,  under  cover  of  the  attack,  to 
retire  the  whole  command.  To  this  General 
Buckner  made  some  objection,  but  finally  he  as- 
sented to  it.  It  was  admitted  by  all  that  the 
place  could  not  be  longer  held  without  reenforce- 
ments, and  after  General  Floyd's  statement  it 
was  seen  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  reenforced. 
The  plan  of  General  Floyd  was  assented  to  by 
Generals  Buckner  and  Pillow,  and  it  was  deter- 
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mined  to  commence  the  attack  oa  Smulay  mor^ 
ing  at  daylight 

Some  time  later  in  the  night  another  meetirf 
of  general  ofiicers  was  held,  1  understood  At  the 
request  of  General  Buckner,  at  which  he  stated 
thot  the  men  were  physically  worn  out  and  inca- 
pable of  fighting  any  more,  and  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  surrendering;  that  they  were  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  that  even  if  they 
succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  out,  that  there  was 
not  suflicicnt  river  tiacnportation  to  convey  the 
troops  to  Nashville  that  an  attack  next  mominff 
would  end  only  in  a  rantoti  destruction  of  life,  and 
that  he  could  not  see  any  benefit  that  would  result 
from  it  General  Pillow  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
attack  next  morning.  He  thought  the  men  capa- 
ole  of  another  efibrt  and  he  spoke  eloquently 
against  a  surrender,  rhich  would  dim  all  tlie 
glory  that  had  been  achieved.  He  eulogized  the 
troops }  said  .they  nsre  not  lacking  in  strength  or 
spirit ;  that  they  were  capable  of  one  more  effort, 
and  that  efibrt  should  be  made ;  that  he  wotdd 
never  surrender  to  the  enemy.  General  Floyd 
said  he  was  opposed  to  surrendering;  that  he 
could  not  and  would  not  surrender ;  that  he  knew 
the  men  were  worn  out,  yet  he  thought  almost  the 
entire  command  could  be  saved  by  a  vigorous 
attack  next  morning.  General  Buckner  replied 
that  the  men  were  exhausted,  and  could  fight  no 
more,  and  that  he  would  stay  with  his  men. 
General  Floyd  said,  "  I  cannot  surrender  ;•  I  pass 
the  command  over  to  you.  General  Pillow." 
General  Pillow  said,  "Nor  can  I  surrender;  I 
pass  the  command  to  General  Buckner."  General 
Buckner  said,  "I  accept  the  command."  On 
these  facts  becoming  known  to  the  men,  all  was 
commotion.  Many  prepared  to  leave  at  once. 
It  was  given  out  that  all  that  wanted  to  could 
now  leave,  as  the  way  to  Nashville  was  open. 
Many  crossed  the  river,  and  went  on  foot  on  to 
Nashville.  Colonel  Forrest,  of  the  Tennessee  cav- 
alry, now  General  Forrest,  said  that  he  would 
form  a  rear  guard  of  his  command,  and  protect  all 
who  would  come  out  Many  availed  tnemselves 
of  this  offer,  and  Colonel  Forrest  kept  his  word. 
General  Floyd  brought  out  almost  his  entire  com- 
mand, which  hod  come  with  him  from  Virginia. 
General  Pillow  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
several  of  the  men  out  He  made  personal  appeals 
to  many  of  the  cheers  commanding  Tennessee 
troops  not  to  remain,  which  was  responded  to. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  entire  command  could 
have  been  saved  had  General  Floyd's  plan  been 
adopted.  As  it  was,  more  than  four  thousand 
men  lefl  the  fort  and  the  trenches  on  that  night, 
and  arrived  safe  at  Nashville.  All  left  who  chose 
to,  and  those  who  remained  chose  to  remain. 
Indeed,  many  left  the  fort  after  it  had  been  sur- 
rendered, on  Sunday,  and  walked  ell  the  way .  to 
Nashville.  Eleven  members  of  a  Texas  regiroeiA 
came  into  camp  at  Murfreesboro',  thirteen  dayi 
after  the  surrender,  having  left  the  fort  on  Mon 
day  morning  after  the  surrender.  The  report  tha^ 
the  fort  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  was  a  mis» 
take.  It  wai  not  even  invested  on  Sunday  eyen* 
ing,  as  our  nen  were  continually  leaving  the 
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fort  from  morning  until  night  on  that  day.  About 
six  tbouaand  men  remained  with  General  Buck- 
ner,'and  he  surrendered  these  with  the  fort  on 
Sunday,  the  16th  of  February.  Our  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  was  not  more  than  one 
tliousand.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  immense ; 
it  Rould  not  have  been  less  than  six  thousand  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  ground  on  the  slope  in 
front  of  the  rifle  pits  was  literally  covered  with 
his  dead  and  dying.  Never  were  troops  handled 
better  than  ours  were  at  Fort  Donelson.  Never 
did  men  fight  with  greater  resolution.  The  force 
brought  against  them  was  immensely  superior  in 
men  and  munitions  of  war,  and  for  three  days  they 
held  out,  fighting  each  day  fresh  troops,  and  re- 
pulsing them  with  terrible  slaughter.  That  the 
victor}'  was  not  ours  is  not  the  fault  of  those  who 
fought  on  that  ensmiguined  field.  Ilad  five 
thousand  fresh  ti'oops  arrived  on  Saturday  even- 
ing the  victory  would  have  been  ours. 

I  now  desire  to  state  a  few  facts  in  relation  to 
the  surrender,  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any 
uijustice  to  the  living,  but  to  do  justice  to  the 
dead.  In  stating  these  facts  I  do  not  wish  to 
draw  any  invidious  distinction  between  the  troops 
from  the  different  States  who  fought  at  Furt 
Donelson.  They  all  fought  well,  and  they  all  de^ 
serve  well  of  their  country.  As  long  as  success 
seemed  ])os8ible,  the  different  State  troops  vied 
with  each  other  in  bravery  and  gallantry.  When 
success  seemed  impossible,  then  murmurs  were 
heard,  and  there  was  dissatisfaction  expressed  at 
the  non-arrival  of  reiinforcements.  When  tlie 
question  was  mooted,  whether  the  garrison  **  fall 
back  "  or  surrender,  loud  disclaimers  were  heard 
against  the  former.  It  was  said,  **  Are  we  to  leave 
our  homes  and  families,  and  fall  back  fighting  for 
other  States  P  No  ^  we  have  fought  enough ;  we 
will  surrender  and  go  home." 

1'he  troops  that  mught  at  Fort  Donelson  were 
▼oluntecrs,  many  of  tnem  **  home  guards,"  who 
had  left  their  homes,  as  they  thought,  to  fight  at 
Furt  Donelson,  and  then  go  home.  They  had  no 
idea,  if  unsuccessful  there,  to  **  fall  back  "  and 
fight  indefinitely.  These  men  fought  bravely  as 
long  as  there  was  a  show  of  victory ;  but  when 
the  dark  hour  came,  and  the  ouestion  was  surren- 
der or  fall  back,  they  preferreu  the  former.  There 
were  many  such  at  Fort  Donelson.  It  was  said 
that  these  men  had  some  weight  in  mfluencing 
General  Buckner  to  remain.  If  true,  it  is  no  ar- 
snument  against  his  humanity,  honor,  or  pntiiotism. 
un  the  contrary,  he  deserves  credit  for  remaining 
with  his  men,  to  share  their  fortunes,  good  or 
e\iL  There  was  another  class  of  men  at  Fort 
Donelson,  who  were  not  from  any  particular  State, 
but  from  all  the  States  there  represented,  who 
had  determined  never  to  surrender  —  who  pre- 
ferred death  to  surrender.  The  head  and  front 
of  this  class  was  General  Floyd.  Wlien  he  said, 
"  I  cannot  surrender,"  there  was  a  deep  meaning 
in  it.  He  had  been  Secretary  of  War  under  the 
Bucharuin  administration.  He  had  sent  the  arms 
belonging  to  the  Government  South,  and  the 
whole  North  howled  like  demons  over  it.  He 
bad  beitn  denounced  by  the  whole  abolition  tribe, 


frt>m  Seward  to  Garrison.  They  all,  from  Linodn 
to  the  lowest  minion,  hated,  with  a  venomous  ha- 
tr^,  John  B.  Floyd.  Therefore  he  could  nor  sur 
render.  To  that  noble  old  man  it  would  hnvt 
been  too  deep  a  humiliation.  Had  he  surren- 
dered, the  vile  Northern  rabble  would  have  hooted 
and  hem  led  at  his  heels,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  He  would  have  lieen  hawked  at  by 
the. Yankee  owls  in  ev.ry  city  and  village  through 
which  he  passed.  Therefore  General  Floyd 
**  ecidd  not  surrender"  Did  he  do  wrong,  then, 
in  leaving  Fort  Donelson  and  saving  all  that  he 
could  or  the  garrison?  I  think  not.  He  did 
right  in  saving  a  part,  if  he  could  not  save  the 
whole.  He  was  willing  to  make  the  effort  to 
save  all,  but  in  this  he  was  npi)osed ;  he  then  did 
the  next  best  thing,  —  he  saved  all  he  coiUd.  It 
was  said  by  one  high  in  authority,  that  he  oould 
not  understand  how  seven  thousand  men  could 
surrender  with  arms  in  their  hands.  How,  then, 
could  it  be  conceived  that  twelve  thousand  men 
could  surrender  witli  arms  in  tlieir  hands,  which 
would  have  I  een  the  case  had  General  Floyd  re- 
mained at  Fcrt  Donelson. 

When  it  was  known  on  the  march  from  Mur- 
freesboro'  to  Decatur  that  the  President  had 'sus- 
pended General  Floyd  for  the  part  he  took  at 
Fort  Donelson,  a  feeling  of  regret  pervaded  the 
army.  It  was  supposed  that  his  susp«niion  would 
be  of  short  duration.  Men  of  common  sense 
could  not  see  wherein  he  had  '  done  wrong.  He 
had  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  army,  and  aU 
hoped  that. he  would  soon  be  reinstated  by  the 
I^esident.    But  he  never  was.     He  was  too  proud 

<*  To  bofw  the  supple  hinges  of  the  knee 
That  thrift  might  follow  fawning," 

and  he  went  down  to  the  grave  with  the  censure 
of  the  President  upon  him.  What  a  pity  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise !  General  Buckner  waa 
promoted  for  the  part  he  acted  at  Fort  Donelson, 
and  he  deserved  it.  General  Pillow  was  rein- 
stated in  his  command,  but  General  Floyd  was 
left  to  go  down  to  the  grave  with  tliis  foul  censure 
clinging  to  him  to  the  last.  Why  was  tills  P  Did 
the  good  of  the  cause  require  that  it  should  be 
so  P  Let  us  suppose  that,  in  refusing  to  surren- 
der at  Fort  Donelson,  he  committed  a  wrong. 
Did  the  good  of  the  country  re<|uire  that  he 
should  nevef  be  forgiven  P  If  General  Floyd 
committed  a  wrong,  General  Pillow  was  guilty  of 
a  like  offence.  General  Pillow  was  reinstated  in 
his  command.  Why  was  not  tlie  same  justice 
rendered  towards  General  Floyd  P  The  writer  of 
this  is  a  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  President 
Davis.  He  lias  fidl  confiden'je  in  his  patriotism, 
integrity,  and  ability ;  but  he  is  constrained  to  say 
that  the  old  patriot,  who  has  gone  dpwn  to  hie 
grave,  was  wronged  at  his  hands.  A  more  patri- 
otic man  than  John  B.  Floyd  did  not  live  in  the 
limits  of  tins  Confederacy.  He  was  brave  and 
able,  honest  and  sagacious,  kind  and  courteous 
to  those  under  him,  and  one  of  tlie  ti  uest  men  I 
ever  knew.  Those  who  served  under  liim  at  Foil 
Donelson,  who  saw  him  sharing  trie  dangers  and 
perils  of  lii  men,  hit  face  a' id  be  east  bai  h1  to  the 
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pidlefls  Btorm,  with  the  ieidet  hansing  to  his  gray 
oeard ;  those  who  heard  his  woras  of  cheer  and 
oomfort  to  the  doubtful  and  desponding  will 
never  forget  him.  And  again  at  Nashville,  after 
th«9  fall  of  Donelson,  restoring  order  out  of 
ebaoa,  quieting  the  fears  of  Uie  timid,  putting 
dfiirn  the  lawlessness  of  the  rabble,  and  saving  the 
property  of  the  Government.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  Federals  at  Nashville  he  had  removed  to 
a  place  of  sitfety  more  than  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  Government  stores,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  destroyed  in  the  general  panic 
He  also  saved  the  State  of  Tennessee  nrany  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  by  his  timely  ar- 
rival at  the  capitaL 

Such  was  John  B.  Floyd.  This  imperfect,  but 
impartial  sketch  is  but  a  poor  tribute  to  the  man. 
The  future  historian  will  clo  him  justice.  He  was 
a  noble,  chivalrous,  patriotic  Virginian ;  but  his 
heart  was  large  enouffh.  to  hold  his  whols  coun- 
try.   It  can  be  said  of  him  —  ^ 

**  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  1 

The  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man.'^ 


A  Dinner  Party  broken  up.  — In  April, 
1863,  the  17  th  of  the  month,  a 'party  of  some- 
what crestfallen  but  defiant  rebel  officers  were 
dining  at  the  plantation  of  a  great  slave-owner 
on  the  Missimippi  River,  about  half  way  between 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  There  was  a  com- 
missary captain,  a  surgeon,  the  governor  of  rebel 
Louisiana,  and  others  of  greater  or  less  rank  in 
secession  circles. 

'  The  planter's  wines  had  been  lon^  ago  con- 
sumed, out  he  had  a  demijohn  of  Louisiana  rum, 
to  which  his  guests  were  welcome,  and  every- 
tliing  which  the  large  and  admirably  cultivated 
plantation  garden  could  supply  graced  the  table. 

Strong  opinions  were  expressed  that  no  boat 
on  the  Mississippi  could  live  ten  minutes  under 
the  fire  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries  —  that  yellow 
fever  would  soon  appear  in  Grant's  array  at  Mil- 
liken's  Bend,  that  the  South  would  hold  that 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  against  all  op- 
position ;  and  fearful  accounts  were  related  of 
Yankee  cowardice,  Yankee  barbarism  and  atrocity, 
with  strong  determinations  **  never  to  submit  or 
yield." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  bravery  one  of  the 
gentlemen  was  summoned  to  the  door  by  a  cou- 
rier, who  had  an  important  communication  from 
the  General  commanding  at  Vicksburg,  and  also 
another  from  the  commander  at  Port  Hudson. 

One  telegram  read,  "  Five  gunboats  passed 
last  niffht :  notify  all  boats  and  river  batteries.'' 
The  other,  from  below,  was,  "  Hartford  and  two 
others  coming  up :  look  out"  He  stepped  back 
and  read  them  to  the  company. 

If  a  ten-inch  shell  haa  exploded,  the  change 
would  not  have  been  greater.  First  there  was  a 
blank  pause.  Then  one  said,  "  It's  all  iip  with 
IS,  gentlemen }  if  five  have  passed*  twenty  will 


pass,  and  the  Valley  is  gone."  —  '*  Colonel,  wIH  yov 
order  my  horse?"  "Colonel,!  wiU  have  mine 
at  the  same  time."  * 

In  ten  minutes  the  party  had  broken  up,  and 
were  scatterinff  in  every  direction,  some  for 
Slircveport,  others  for  Mobile ;  and  the  boom 
of  the  guns  on  the  Hartford  as  she  came  sweep- 
ing around  the  bend  of  the  river  was  the  kfielJ 
of  all  their  Irigh-blown  hopes  and  eanguint 
beasts. 


SH£F.IDAN'S   BARLY'ORDBKS. 

•* 

1.      *  ■ 

Phil  Phbbidan  dcwn  in  the  valley  made 

Air^e  the  "  rcbs  "  to  toften : 
Twas  —  <*  Out  with  the  blade, 
Away  with  the  spade ; 
Fight  Ea&lt,  and  fight  often  I " 

n. 

But  "  often  "  was  not  quite  often  enough 
To  have  things  done  up  rarely ; 

Bo  he  wrote,  and  said. 

«  Have  thii  order  read : " 
'Twas,  «  Boys,  fight  late  and  EAmLT.** 

ui. 

But  '*  late  "  and  "  often  "  give  too  many 

To  clear  the  valley  fisirly ; 
••  They  are  not  bad  tests," 
Thought  Pha—  <*  but  the  best* s 

To  whip  the  enemy,  Baelt/ 


t» 


IT. 


So  he  says,  **  No  matter  for  hour  or  date  t 

To  use  the  foe  up  squarely. 
Fight  him  early,  late  — 
When  we  thrash  him  straight,  , 

They'll  admit  we  whipp'd  him,  Eablt.** 


Anecdote  oif  Fbbsident  Lingoln,  —  A 
genLeman  called  on  the  President,  and  solicited 
a  pass  for  Richmond.  "  Well,"  said  the  Pzesi-. 
dent,/'  I  would  be  very  happy  to  oblige  you,  it 
my  passes  were  respected ;  but  the  fact  is,  sir,  1 
have,  within  the  last  two  years,  given  passes  te 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  go  te 
Richmond,  and  not  one  has  got  there  yet" 


General  Robber  on  the  Border.  —  In  the 
winter  of  1863-4,  the  two  opposing  armies  ia 
Virginia  lay  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rap> 
idan,  not  far  from  Culpepper  and  Brandy  Station, 
sixty  miles  south  of  the  Potomac  As  Genera] 
Meade  had  all  his  supplies  to  bring  in  wagoni 
from  Alexandria,  the  possible  plunder  that  mieht 
reward  an  enterprising  raid  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Union  army  and  the  Potomac  was  a 
strong  bait  to  Southern  enterprise.  There  were, 
consequently,  two  or  three  of  these  expeditions 
during  the  winter,  of  which  the  most  successful 
in  tlie  way  of  plunder  was  that  of  the  rebel  Gen* 
eral  Rosser,  who,  next  to  SUiart  aiid  Forrest,  won 
the  greatest  name  atcong  the  ',/onfederatei  m  s 
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oaTalrv  officer.  The  following  story  of  his  ex- 
ploit that  winter  was  prepared  oy  a  correspondent 
of  a  Richmond  paper : 

'*  The  foray  made  by  Early,  Fitz  Lee,  and  Rosser, 
about  tike  1st  of  January,  proving  rather  unsuo- 
eessful,  it  was  ordered  that  General  Early,  with 
one  brigade  of  infantry  (General  Thomas'),  Ros- 
ter's brigade  of  cavalry,  and  McCollalian's  battery, 
should  make  another  effort  towards  relieving  the 
border  of  its  Yankees  and  cattle.  Information 
had  been  received  that  a  large  supply  train  would 
•tart  from  New  Creek  to  Petersburg  on  a  certain 
day;  and,  moreover,  it  was  necessary  that  we 
chould  hold  Petersburg  in  order  to  make  our 
«earch  for  cattle  successful.  The  plan  of  opera- 
don  having  been  decided  upon.  Genera)  Early, 
with  Thomas'  brigade  of  infantry,  crossed  by 
Orkney  Springs,  General  Rosser's  brigade,  with 
McCallahan's  battery,  at  Brook's  Gap,  forminp^  a 

i' unction  at  Mathlas' on  the  3 1st,  and  entenng 
loorefield  on  the  1st  of  February.  That  night 
our  picket  on  the  Petersburg  road,  through  neg- 
ligence, was  captured  by  a  scouting  party  of  the 
enemy  that  advanced  within  half  a  mile  of  Gen- 
eral Larly's  headouarters  without  becoming  aware 
of  our  presence.  General  Rosser,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent communication  between  Petersburg  and  the 
expected  train,  sent  out  Baylor's  squadron  of  the 
Twelfth  Virginia  cavalry,  with  a  ^uide,  to  inter- 
cept couriers  passing  from  one  point  to  another. 
The  brigade  moved  off  about  ten  A.  M.  on  the 
road  crossing  the  mountain,  and  intersecting  the 
Petersburg  and  New  Creek  road  about  five  miles 
above  Wifiiamsport. 

"  As  we  were  approaching  the  top  of  the  moun- 
uiin,  our  advance  guard  was  checKed  bv  an  in- 
fantry picket  of  the  enemy,  about  two  Hundred 
•irong,  which  had  been  engaged  in  obstructing 
thb  road.  They  moved  off  rapidly  and  safely; 
for  pursuit  was  impracticable,  in  consequence  of 
the  thorough  blockade  the  enemy  had  constructed 
by  thi'owing  heavy  timber  across  the  road  for  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  and  dieting  away  the 
road  itself  for  some  distance,  liiese  obstacles, 
by  means  of  axes  and  picks  in  the  hands  of  eager 
And  determined  men,  were  speedily  removed,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  Yankees  were  again  in 
light,  in  rapid  rout  for  the  Petersburg  road.  The 
Twelfth,  moving  down  on  them,  speedily  checked 
them  up,  but  was  unable  to  inflict  any  injury  on 
icoount  of  the  enemy's  position,  who  had  lost  no 
time  in  ensconcing  himself  in  the  thick  growth 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  At  this  crisis,  how-' 
ever,  Baylor's  squadron,  misled,  through  the  igno- 
cance  of  their  guide,  came  up  in  the  rear  or  the 
enemy,  and  speedily  dislodged  him.  General 
Rosser,  following  with  his  cavalry  and  battery, 
turned  towards  Williamsport,  and  came  up  withui 
light  of  the  enemy  about  two  miles  below,  just 
ts  the  Yankee  picket  met  their  main  column. 
The  Yankees  were  eleven  hundred  strong,  under 
Colonel  Snyder.  Confident  of  easy  victory,  they 
had  parked  their  train,  and  were  preparea  to  re- 
oeive  us.  General  Rosser,  dismountmg  detach- 
ments from  the  Eleventh,  Seventh,  Twelfth,  and 
Wbite'a  btttalion.  in  all  about  three  hundred 


^ns,  placing  his  .battery  in  position,  and  throw- 
ing forward  the  remaining  squadron  of  the  Seventh 
under  Major  Myers,  to  charge  the  enemy  wh0o 
an  opportunity  offered,  sent  Lieutenant-Gdonel 
Massie,  with  the .  rest  of  the  Twelfth  Virginia,  to 
make  a  demonstration  in  the  enemy's  ie.%r,  inter- 
cept communication,  and  bla^kade  the  road,  and 
commenced  the  attack.  Hete  was  presented  a 
sight  novel  and  suggestive  —  dismo!inted  cav- 
alry, with  short-range  guns,  attacking  more  than 
three  times  their  iiuinlier  of  infantry,  prepared 
both  by  time  and  position  to  receive  Uiem.  Here 
the  genius  that  has  placed  General  Rosser,  at 
twenty-five,  in  a  position  Lnsurpassed  in  our 
military  annals,  the  genius  that  has  won  the 
admiration  of  hit  men,  and  is  rapidlv  filling,  in 
their  hearts,  the  place  left  void  by  toe  death  of 
Ashly,  was  fully  maui.«sted.  Pressing  rapidly 
upon  the  enemy,  he  d:ove  them  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another,  until,  having  fairly  uncovered 
their  train,  Uie  appearance  of  our  cavalry  in  their 
rear  excited  an  agitation  in  their  ranks  which  ths 
effective  charge  of  Major  Myers  quickly  fomented 
into  a  panic ;  the  enemy  sought  safety  in  the  neigh- 
boring mountain.  Meantime  General  Early  was 
moving  on  Petersburg,  and,  in  order  to  cooperate 
with  him,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  and  atten- 
tion turned  to  the  captured  train  —  ninety-four 
wagons,  four  hundred  and  fifty  mules,  flour, 
bacon,  salt,  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  beans,  rice, 
overcoats,  and  blankets,  with  three  or  four  sut- 
lers' wagons,  loaded  with  all  manner  of  eatables 
and  wearables. 

"  *  Quod  nunc  describere  Ionium  eet,'  were  the 
fruits  of  victory !  Moving  bock  towards  Pet«rt- 
burg,  we  encamped  for  the  night  about  ten  miles 
from  that  place.  Oysters,  sardines,  canned  fruits, 
brandy  peaches,  cheese,  crackers,  &c,  comprised 
our  *  homely  fare.'  We  learned  next  day,  wliile 
on  the  march,  that  Colonel  Thorburn,  command- 
ing at  Petersburg,  had  '  VHmosed  the  ranche ' 
during  the  night,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to- 
wards New  Creek.  On  reaching  Petersburg  we 
found  the  camps  deserted,  but  the  huts  and  tents 
still  standing,  and  apparently  but  few  things  had 
been  burned.  Everything  bore  marks  of  naste, 
confusion,  and  fliglt ;  large  quantities  of  clotliing, 
blankets,  overcoats,  and  provisions  were  secured, 
and  two  large  sutlers'  establishments  unearthed 
and  promptly  despatched.  In  a  short  time  Gen- 
eral Ear.y,  with  Tnomas'  brigade,  came  up,  chagrin 
and  disappointed  depicted  in  their  visages,  de- 
prived or  their  expected  glory  by  Yankee  pru- 
dence, and  of  their  anticipated  plunder  by  cavalry 
promptness.  As  the  only  means  of  relieving  their 
hirore  and  assuaging  Uieir  grief,  they  were  gen- 
ero'isly  permitted  to  burn  the  Yankee  quarters 
and  dig  down  their  earthworks.  After  a  confor- 
ence  with  General  Early,  General  Rosser  moved 
again  towards  Burlington,  and  reached  there  next 
day  by  twelve  M.,  driving  in  and  bagging  the 
Yankee  picket.  Halting  here,  wo  threatened,  hjr 
our  position,  both  New  Creek  and  Cumberland ; 
and  information  received  during  the  day  showed 
that  at  the  formsr  place  we  were  painfully  ex- 
pected*   We  mo^cd  Itftt  night  fi?9  milei  below. 
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b  the  direction  of  Cumberland,  and  encamped  for 
the  night  on  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  James  Kars- 
caddun,  senator,  from  that  district,  in  the  august 
euuncil  of  'West  Virginia.'  Passing^  through 
Frankfort  next  day,  we  struck  the'Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  at  rattcrson's  Creek  Station.  Lieu- 
tenunt-ColoncI  White,  with  his  memorable  battal- 
ion, being  in  front,  charged  the  camp,  riding  over 
ttie  infantry  picket;  he  siirurised  the  guard  of 
forty  men,  killed  and  wounded  severa],  and  cap- 
tured the  rest  Here  we  destroyed  effectually  two 
iar^e  railroad  bridges,  two  canal  locks  and  bridges, 
besides  destroying  tlie  railroad  houses  and  tele- 

fraph  wires,  aud  relieving  a  large  Yankee  store- 
ouse  of  its  contents.  I  neglected  to  mentior 
that  Colonel  Marshall,  with  the  Seventh,  had  been 
previously  sent  to  hold  the  Mechanicsburg  Gap, 
three  miles  from  Romney,  and  that  Colonel  Mas- 
sie,  with  the  Twelfth,  had  been  left  at  Frankfort 
to  collect  cattle.  It  was  important  that  he  should 
return  the  same  day.  Leaving  the  railroad,  he 
reached  Frankfort,  and  learned  that  Averill  was 
in  Komney,  and  had  started  to  Springfield,  and 
was,  consequently,  apprised  of  our  whereabouts. 
At  the  same  time  we  received  information  from 
Colonel  Marshall  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  the  Gap  near  Romney.  Things  certainly 
did  wear  a  sombre  hue.  But  General  Rosser, 
^4th  a  sagacity  amounting  almost  to  intuition, 
divined  their  schemes,  and  prepared  to  thwart 
ttiem.  Pushing  on  with  his  command,  cattle,  and 
prisoners,  he  reached  Sheetz*s  Mills  about  ten 
A«  M.,  and  took  the  road  that  intersects  tlie 
Tioith-westem  grade,  between  Burlington  and 
Aomney,  the  enemy  holding  both  places.  Mov- 
Uig  towards  Mooreficld,  ho  encamped  about  twen- 
ty miles  from  there,  reaching  there  next  morning, 
tue  enemy  occupying  our  camps  shortly  after  we 
left. 

**  Everything  was  ready  for  an  early  start  home- 
ward next  day.  But  lol  Averill,  mystified  by 
our  movements,  and  thrown  completely  off  the 
'scent,  appeared  next  morning  before  our  camps, 
and  threatened  immolation.  With  the  Christian 
fortitude  that  characterizes  true  martyrs,  we 
awaited  our  fate  —  awaited  long  and  patiently, 
but  waited  in  vain.  Yankee  Generals  rode  to  the 
front,  flourished  their  flags,  and  retired ;  Yankee 
reconnoitrers  rode  up  on  high  hills,  reconnoitred, 
and  rode  down  agam;  Yankee  skinnishers  ex- 
pended much  private  strategy  in  securing  safe 
positions,  and  desperately  held  them.  Wearied 
with  waiting,  we  moved  off,  and  as  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  looking  back  down 
the  valley,  we  saw,  with  such  emotions  as  Gul- 
liver experienced  when  the  Lilliputian  army 
marched  between  his  legs,  these  valiant  defend- 
ers of  the  Constitution  drawn  up  in  formidable 
lines,  determined  'to  do  or  fly.'  We  reached 
camp  on  the  6lh,  with  twelve  hundred  cattle,  and 
the  captures  already  enumerated.  Our  casualties 
are,  Lieutenant  Howell,  Seventh,  lost  an  arm; 
Captain  Richardson,  Eleventh,  shot  through  the 
leu;  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Baylor,  slightly  in 
tlti  arm ;  Mr.  John  H.  Buck,  of  Uie  brigade  staff, 
in  the  leg." 


THB  PRESENT  CRISIS^ 

BT  JAMX8  BVBSBLL  LOWBLL* 

Whbk  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  thiongh  tbi 

broad  earth's  aching  breast     ' 
Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembhng  oa  fiom 

east  to  west ; 
An4  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers^  feels  the  son) 

withir  him  climb 
To  tie  awful  rurge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  aub- 

luLe 
Of  a  centary  bursts  full-blossomed  on  the  thorny 

steoL  of  Time. 

Through  the  walls  of  hut  aud  palace  shoots  the  in- 
stantaneous throe. 

When  the  travail  of  the  Ages  wrings  earth's  sys- 
tems to  and  fro ; 

At  the  birth  of  each  new  Era,  with  a  recognisin| 
start. 

Nation  wildly  looks  on  nation,  standing  with  mutt 
lips  apart. 

And  glad  Truth's  yet  mightier  man-child  leaps  be* 
neath  the  Future's  heart. 

For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  in^linei 

bears  along. 
Round  the  earth's  electric  cirole,  the  swift  flash  ni 

right  or  wrong ; 
Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  humanity*! 

vast  frame,       . 
Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres,  feels  the  gnsk 

of  joy  or  shame; 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race,  all  the  rest  havt 

equal  claim. 

Once,  to  every  man  and  nation,  comes  the  moment 

to  decide, 
Li  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good 

o4evil  side ;  ,  • 

Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiali,  offering  ea<A 

the  bloom  or  blight. 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep 

upon  the  right. 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darknpfw 

and  that  light. 

Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whoae  partj 

thou  shalt  stand. 
Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  tht 

dust  against  our  land  ^ 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  'tis  Tmt^ 

alone  is  strong ; 
And  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  aronnd 

her  throne 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,   to  enshield  heir 

from  all  wrong. 

We.  see  dimly,  in  the  Present,  what  is  small  and 

what  is  great ; 
Slow  of  faith,  how  weak  an  arm  may  turn  the  irw 

helm  of  Fate ; 
But  the  soul  is  still  oracular  —  amid  the  market* a 

din, 
L  £t  the  ominous  stem  whisper  from  the  Delphic 

cave  within ; 
(  They  enslave  their  children's  children  who  makf 

compromise  with  Bin  V 


iSS 
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MftTtnr,   ttM  MTtb'bom  Cjrelopt,  fell«tt  of  th« 

(dftnt  brood, 
ioM  of  bniiUh  Vore0  And   DsrkneM,  who  hsTe 

drimched  thtt  Mrth  with  blood, 
fsmiah^d  in  hit  Mlf-roada  divert,  blinded  b^  our 

purer  de^, 
Of opte  in  yet  unbUeted  regione  for  hli  miserable 

prey  J 
Ihall  we  ffuide  hie  gory  ftngers  where  our  helplete 

children  play  r 

Tie  M  eeey  to  be  heroes,  as  to  sit  the  idle  slaves 
Of  ft  legendary  Yirtue  carfod  upon  our  fathers' 

f^ravos  I 
pjiers  of  light  ancestral  make  the  present  light 
a  crime. 
Vfts   tlie    Mayflower    launched  ,bv  cowards^  — 

steered  by  men  behind  thtir  time } 
turn  those  tracks  towards  Past,  or  Future,  that 
make  Plymouth  Itock  sublime } 

7%4^  were  men  of  pmrnU  Yalor  —  stalwart  old 
iconoclasts  i 

CFnoonvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  all  virtue  was 
the  Past's  \ 

But  we  make  thiir  truth  our  fklsehood,  thinking 
that  has  made  us  firee, 

Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  parohments»  while  our  ten- 
dor  spirits  floe 

fhe  rude  grasp  of  thai  great  Impulse  which  drove 
.  ihim  across  the  sea« 

Kew  occasions  teach  new  duties  t  Time  makes  an- 
cient good  uncouth ;  • 

llKfj  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would 
keep  aurcast  of  Truth ; 

t«0|  belore  us  givam  her  camp  fires  I  we  ountlvM 
must  Pilgrims  be, 

lAuneh  Of  11*  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through 
the  desperate  winter  sea, 

Ksf  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  tlie  PMt's 
blood- nested  key. 

A  BiQiiT  ON  THK  Battls-Fibld.  —  A  sol- 
dier who  fought  on  the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh, 
in  describing  the  sights  of  tliat  Qolffotha,  snva 
that  no  s)»eoiuole  wtia  more  appalling  than  one  he 
witnessed  just  as  the  defbated  army  of  Boaure- 
gMrd  oummouoed  its  retreat  upon  Corinth. 

The  euclus\ii*es  of  that  country  are  all  the  old 
Virginia  snake  fenoe,  in  the  anffle  of  which  a 
Mmou  may  sit  and  be  sun|)orteu  on  each  side, 
tu  such  an  angle,  and  ^ith  ms  feet  braced  against 
a  little  tive,  sut  a  n^n  apparently  in  middle  life, 
boll  uprigikt,  and  gasing  at  a  locket  in  Ids  hand. 

Approaching  nearer  he  was  shocked  to  find 
him  stone  dead  and  rigid  i  his  stiffened  (eet  so 
braced  agaiiMt  the  tree  that  he  could  not  fall  for- 
ward, and  the  l^ni'e  supporting  each  side  of  the 
torikse. 

'I  he  dead  man*s  eyea  were  open,  and  fixed,  with 
a  boriiUle  ^tony  store,  on  the  daipiexreotype, 
w  hioh  was  clinched  in  both  hands. 

lu  a  hasty  glance  over  his  shoulder  the  soldier 
saw  the  figuree  of  a  womaix,  and  a  child  standing 
beokW  her  2  the  wifii  and  daughter,  no  doubt, 
of  the  dead  man,  upon  which  the  eyee  of  the 
bnaboiid  and  (aUner  mmI  »ol,»Ttaind!»ath,ce— ed 


A  War  Pigtuilb. — Chickamauga  waa  fought 
the  20th  September,  1863,  and  Lookout  Moun- 
tain a  little  more  than  a  month  after.  During 
that  interval  the  two  antagonist  armies  lay  with- 
in cannon  shot  of  each  ether — the  Union  force 
in  Chattanooga,  the  reb»l  on  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Missionary  liidge. 

The  panorama  ])resented  from  the  top  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  aside  from  itt  rare  beauty  as  a 
landscape,  combined  more  of  the  wild  and  roman- 
tic scenery  of  war  than  any  other  combination  of 
picture£  |ue  elements  made  during  the  whole  war. 

A  co/resDondent  of  the  Richmond  Sentinel 
wrote  the  following  admirable  sketch  of  what  he 
saw  from  the  mountain  top,  and  in  the  rebel  camp 
and  hospitals: 

*'  When  setting  out  for  the  West  from  your 
city  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  friend  said  to  me  at  part- 
ing, '  If  vou  write  from  the  West,  be  sure  and 
f^ive  us  the  truth.'  Having  been  accustomed  to 
ook  upon  '  News  f^om  the  West '  with  the  some 
suspicion,  I  promised  to  exercise  due  caution. 

''  Judge  of  my  chagrin  when  the  first  message  I 
sent  by  telegraph,  on  getting  to  Atlanta,  turned 
out  to  be  false.  Arriving  a  few  davs  after  the 
fight,  a  rumor  that  Chattanooga  had  been  evacu- 
ated by  the  Yankees,  was  very  current  I  did 
not  behove  it.  It  happened?  however,  during  the 
day,  that  I  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman  of  nigh 
position  among  the  railroad  men  of  the  towf , 
and,  on  inquiry,  1  was  informed  that  the  rtjiort 
was  true  {  that'  Qeueral  Brag^  had  telegraphed 
fur  a  train  to  leave  next  mornmg  for  that  point, 
via  Cleveland,  and  that  the  train  would  certainly 
go.  These  data  even  my  cautious  friend  in 
Your  city  would  have  regarded  as  satisfactory,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  message  was 
received,  and  the  Ooneml,  for  the  second  time, 
at  least,  in  his  life,  telegraphed  too  soon. 

'*!  have  seen  about  fifteen  hundred  of  our 
wounded,  and  have  also  been  to  the  battle-field. 
The  wounded  I  saw  were  among  the  worst  cases. 
Thev  hud  been  sent  down  to  the  (then)  terminus 
of  the  railroad,  on  Chickamauga  Iliver,  —  many 
of  them  ai\er  being  operated  upon,  and  many 
others  where  further  attempts  would  be  made  to 
save  the  limb.  Some  of  these  poor  fellows  were 
terribly  hurt  Many  were  wounded  in  two  and 
three  places  —  sometimes  bv  the  same  balL 
Though  suffering  much  for  food  and  attention, 
they  were  in  remarkably  good  spirits.  It  would 
sicken  many  of  your  readers  were  I  to  describe 
minutely  the  suflerings  of  these  men  —  expose<l, 
finit,  for  four  days  upon  the  field,  and  in  the  fieM 
hospitals;  then  hauled  in  heavy  army  wofons 
over  a  rocky  road  for  twelve  iniles,  and  after- 
wards to  lie  upon  straw ;  some  in  the  op»i  air, 
and  others  under  aheds,  for  two  and  three  da)'s 
more,  with  but  one  blanket  to  cover  with,  and 
none  to  lie  upon.  Nothing  that  I  have  seen  i moe 
the  war  began  has  so  deeply  impressed  me  with 
the  horrors  of  this  strife  as  frequent  visits  to  this 
hospital  at  Chickamauga.  God  forbid  that  such 
a  spectacle  mav  be  witnessed  again  in  this  Con- 
federacy !  I  Sd  cot  visit  the  entire  battle-field, 
but  only  that  port  af  it  wFcre  the  strife  woa  !»oat 
dMdfy.    It  bii3^  %  vwcA  afttt  ^  ifjbi,  I  mw 
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only  about  fifteen  unhuried  Yankees  and  two 
Confederates,  and  about  twenty  dead  horses  — 
nine  lying  upon  a  upaoe  thirty  feet  square.  Tlie) 
had  belongea  to  one  of  our  battenes  which  at- 
tempted to  ffo  into  action  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  of  a  Yankee  battery  —  the  latter 
being  masked.  The  chief  evidences  of  a  severe 
engagement  were  the  number  of  bullet  marks  on 
the  trees.  The  ground  on  which  this  severe  con- 
flict took  place  was  a  beautiful  wood,  with  but 
little  undergrowth. 

"  i  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  place  for  skir- 
mishing, and  I  have  understood  from  men  in  the 
fight  tnat  the  Yankees  favored  this  mode  of  war- 
fare greatly,  the  men  taking  to  the  trees.  But 
our  boys  dashed  upon  them  and  drove  them  from 
this  cover.  I  had  heard  that  the  battle-ground 
was  like  that  of  Seven  Pines,  but  that  part  I 
visited  had  no  such  resemblance.  It  was  open 
and  gently  undulating.  Here  and  thefe  you 
would  find  a  small,  cleared  field.  Very  little  ar- 
tillery was  used,  though  some  correspondents  say 
the  '  roar  was  deafemn^.'  It  has  been  also  said 
that  the  enemy  were  driven  from  behind  '  strong 
breastworks '  on  Sunday.  The  works  t  saw  were 
mean,  conKisting  of  old  lo^s,  badly  thrown  to- 
gether. I  saw  in  one  collection  thirty-three  pieces 
of  can  tared  artillery,  and  nineteen  thousand  mus- 
kets, m  very  ^ood  order.  These  latter  will  be  of 
great  service  m  arming  the  exchanged  Vicksburg 

firisoners.  But  before  closing  I  must  tell  you  of  a 
ittle  afiair  in  which  Longstreet's  artillery  took  a 
part.  Chattanooga,  as  you  know,  lies  in  a  deep 
(old  of  the  TenneKsee  lliver.  In  front  of  the 
town,  and  three  miles  east  of  it,  Missionary  Kidge 
ruis  from  north  to  south,  completely  investing 
the  town  in  this  direction.  On  the  west  jof  the 
town  Lookout  Mountain,  with  its  immense  rocky 
'lookout'  peak,  approaches  within  three  miles, 
and  rests  upon  the  river,  which  winds  beneath  its 
base.  The  Yankee  line  (the  right  wing  of  it) 
rests  about  three  fourths  of  a  mUe  firom  the  base 
of  the  mountain.  Our  pickets  occupy  the  base. 
The  river  makes  a  second  fold  iust  nere,  and  in 
it  is  *Moccason  Ridge,'  on  the  opposite  side, 
where  the  Yankees  have  several  casemated  bat- 
teries, which  guard  their  right  flank.  When  on 
the  mountain  this  ridge  it  just  beneath  you,  say 
twelve  hundred  yards,  but  separated  bv  the  river. 
From  this  mountain  you  have  one  of  the  grandest 
views,  at  present,  I  ever  beheld.  You  see  the 
river  far  beneath  you  in  six  separate  and  distinct 
places,  like  six  lakes.  You  see  the  mountains  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  and  Tennessee  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  just  at  your  feet  you  see  Chattanooga 
and  the  Yankee  army,  and  in  front  of  it  you  see 
the  '  Star '  fort,  and  also  two  formidable  forts  on 
the  left  wing,  north  of  the  town.  You  see  their 
whole  line  of  rifle  pits,  from  north  to  south. 
Along  the  base  of  Missionary  Ridge  the  Confed- 
erate tents  are  seen  forming  a  beautiful  crescent ; 
and  perched  high  upon  me  top  of  this  ridge, 
ovei  looking  this  grand  basin,  you  see  four  or  five 
white  tents,  where  General  Bragg  has  his  head- 
ouarters.  Our  army  is  strongly  fortified  upon 
ttie  rising  ground  along  the  base  of  the  ridge.    I 


have  ridden  three  miles  idong  these  fortifications, 
and  tliiuk  they  are'  the  best  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw.  Now  for  the  little  aflifiir  I  spoke  of.  Colonel 
£.  P.  Alexander,  General  Longstreet's  active  and 
skilful  Chief  cf  Artillery,  hoped  he  might  be 
able  to  shell  Chattanoosa,  or  the  enemy's  camps, 
from  this  mountain,  and  ihrce  nights  ago  twenty 
long-ranged  rifle  pieces  were  brought  up,  after 
great  difficulty.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  them 
up.  at  night,  because  the  mountain  road  is  in 
many  places  con:m&r«led  •)y  the  batteries  on 
Moccacon  Ridge.  We  used  mules  in  getting  oui 
heaviest  pieces  up.  They  pidl  with  more  steadi- 
ness than  horses.  Every  gun  was  located  behind 
some  huge  rock,  so  as  to  protect  the  cannoneers 
from  the  cross-fire  of  *he  'Ridge.'  The  firing 
was  begun  by  seme  gun  t  upon  the  right  in  Gen- 
eral Polk's  corps.  Only  one  gun  in  that^  quarter 
(twenty-four  pound  riue  gun)  could  reach  the 


gun 
.  M., 


enemy  s  lines.  At  one  P.  M.,  order  was  given  to 
open  the  rifles  from  the  mountain.  Parker's  bat- 
terv,  being  highest  up  the  mountain,  opened  first, 
and  then  down  amonc^  the  rocky  soils  of  the 
mountain.  Jordan's,  Woolfolk's,  and  other  bat- 
teries spoke  out  in  thunder  tones.  The  reverber- 
ations were  truly  grand.  Old  Moccoson  turned 
loose  upon  us  with  great  fury ;  but  '  munitions 
of  rocks '  secured  us.  All  their  guns  being  se- 
curely casemated,  we  could  do  them  little  or  no 
injury;  so  we  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  them. 
Colonel  Alexander,  with  his  glass  and  signal  flag, 
took  position  higher  up  in  the  mountain,  and 
watched  the  shots.  Most  of  our  fuses  (nine  tenths 
of  them,  indeed)  were  of  no  account,  and  hence 
thene  was  great  difficulty  to  see  where  our  shot 
struck,  only  a  few  exploding.  The  Yankees  in 
their  rifle  pits  made  themselves  remarkably  small. 
They  swarmed  before  tlie  firing  began,  but  loon 
disappeared  from  sight.  We  firtd  slowly,  every 
cannoneer  mounting  the  rocks  afid  watching  the 
shot.  After  sinking  the  trail  of  the  guns,  so  as 
to  give  an  elevation  of  twenty-one  de^es,  the 
shots  continued  to  .all  short  of  the  camps  and  the 
principal  works  of  the  enemy,  and  the  order  was 

fiven  to  cease  firing.  It  has  been  reported  we 
illed  and  wounded  a  few  men  in  the  advanced 
works.  Last  night  at  nine,  four  shots,  at  regular 
Intervals  and  for  special  reasons,  were  fired  at  the 
town,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  fires  in  the 
camps  go  out.  The  pickets,  poor  fellows,  were 
the  first  to  extinguish  their  little  lights,  which, 
like  a  thread  of  bright  beads,  encircled  the  great 
breast  of  the  army.  We  have  spent  two  nights 
up  on  the  mountain.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
the  most  beautiful  —  the  scene  by  night,  when 
thousands  of  camp  fires  show  the  diflforcnt  lines 
of  both  armies  with  a  dark,  broad  band  between 
them,  called  '  neutral  ground,'  and  when  the  pick- 
et by  his  little  fire  looks  suspiciously  into  this 
dark  terra  incognita  the  livelong  night,  oi  tlie 
view  after  sunrise  before  the  fog  rises,  when  thi 
valley  northward  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  looks  like  one  great  ocFan.  The  topi 
of  the  treei  of  Missionary  Ridge,  in  the  east,  are 
seen  above  the  great  waste  of  waters,  and  here 
and  there  in  the  great  distance  some  mountaio 
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peak  rean  iu  head.  I  have  wea  celebrated  pio- 
tnrea  of  Noab'a  deluge,  but  nothing  comparable 
to  thit. 

"  The  vtev  bj  clear  darligbt  is  also  Tcry  grand 
ind  beauUfuL  The  Yankeei  and  their  lines  are 
wen  witb  great  dialiactnesa,  and  appear  bo  near 
that  you  think  you  could  almost  throw  a  atone 
into  their  camps.  You  see  every  wagon  that 
Dioves,  and  every  horu  carried  to  water.  What 
will  be  done  nest  I  would  not  tell  if  I  knew. 
Something  decisive  can  aiid  ought  to  be  done, 
and  done  soon  too.  Drag^  has  a  Bno  army,  tnd 
ii  able  to  whip  ItoaccraiiB  in  a  fuir  lluld.  Ling- 
streec'i  men  aay  these  Weitcro  Yankees  do  not 
flglU  like  the  Eaitem  Yankees,  There  is  no  dif- 
rerencG  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  1  Bud.  May 
Qod  give  wtHdom,  and  aoon  crown  oui  efforts 
with  great  and  complete  luccess." 

Anecdote  or  President  Lutcoln. — Mr. 
LiuoobiV  practical  shrewdness  ia  exemplified  ia 
the  following  anecdote,  whicli  is  sufficiently  cbar- 
aoteriitic: 

In  the  purlieus  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
the  story  goes  that,  alter  the  deuili  of  Chief  Jus- 
.ties  Taney,  und  before  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Cbase  iu  hia  stead,  a  committee  of  citiseiis  from 
the  Philadelphia  Union  League,  with  a  distin- 
guished joui'naltit  at  their  bead  as  clmirman,  ))n>. 
e«eded  to  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  the  President  the  reason  why,  in  their 
opinion,  Mr.  Chase  should  be  appointed  to  the 
lecancv  on  the  bench.  They  tonk  with  them  a 
■nemoi'ial  addressed  to  the  President,  which  was 
read  to  him  by  one  of  the  committee.  After  lis- 
tening to  the  memorial,  the  President  said  to 
them,  in  a  very  deliberate  manner  :  "  Will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  leave  that  papier  with  me  ?  1 
want  it  in  order  that,  if  I  appoint  Mr.  Chase,  I 
■nay  show  the  fi-iends  of  the  other  persons  for 
whom  the  oIKco  is  suliciied,  by  how  powerful  aii 
influence,  and  by  what  strong  personal  recora- 
mendaiions,  the  claims  of  Mr.  Chase  were  sup- 

The  committee  listened  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  were  about  to  depart,  thinking  that  Mr.  Chase 
was  sure  of  the  apiiointment,  when  thcv  per- 
ceived tliat  Mr.  Lincoln  hud  not  6[iished  what  he 
intended  to  say.  "And  I  wont  thb  paper,  also," 
continued  he,  after  a  pause,  "  in  order  that,  if  I 
thould  BjiDoint  any  ot^ier  person,  I  may  ehow  his 
Eriends  how  powerful  an  influence,  and  what 
strong  recommendations,  I  was  obliged  to  disre- 
gard in  appointing  him."  The  oommittee  de- 
parted as  wise  BB  they  came. 


A  Good  Ruse.  —  While  the  rebels  were  near 
Qoorgetown,  Kentucky,  in  1862,  a  resident  of 
Leringlon  put  on  sccesh  clnlhcs  and  rode  to  tlie 
house  of  Mi's.  Jahnalon,  widow  of  the  Inte  "  Pro- 
viuona)  Oovernor,"  and  when  at  the  gate  mot  i 
Ihtle  aon  of  John  C.  Breckinridge,  who  said : 

"Yea,  I  am  Champ  Ferguson." 

V  You  are  one  of  Morgan's  men." 


"Well,  let  :ae  call  aunt  (Mrs.  JohnitAn);  sbi 
will  do  anything  she  can  for  you." 
In  a  moment  Mrs.  Johnston  appeared. 
"  YoM  are  the  cclebiated  Mr.  Fergusoa  |  vtV 

A  dinner  was  prepared,  of  which  the  in.lixi.laal 
partook  with  great  relish.     When  be  was  aboul 

t..  remount,  Airs.  Johnston  said : 

'  Yo.tr  h:>rse  is  judcd;  111  give  you  a  better 
one  *.o  drivi  the  Yankee's  frcm  the  State." 

A  contraband  was  called,  and  one  of  the  flneat 
horses  brought  out,  rn  wlii^h  tliu  pretended  ■»- 
eush  retur;^ed  to  Leih^gtiui  rejciciiig. 


THE  :)0.»    JF  IHB  REOIMEKT. 

"I?  I  werjBpoet,  ika  you,  my  friend," 

3aid  a  bronzed  o.d  Sergeant,  speaking  to  na, 
"  I  would  make  a  rhjme  on  this  maatiff  here ; 

For  a  rieht  good  TTnion  dog  is  he, 
Although  he  was  born  on  ■  seccih ''loil. 

And  his  master  fought  in  the  rebel  ranks. 
If  you'll  do  it,  I'll  tell  you  his  liistorj', 

And  give  you  in  pay,  why  —  a  soldier's  thank*. 

"Well,  the  way  we  came  across  bim  was  this; 

Wo  were  on  the  march,  and  'twas  iiretting  lalA 
When  we  reached  a  farm-house,  deserted  by  all 
,  Save  tliia  muAtiir  here,  who  stood  at  the  gate. 
Thin  and  gaunt  as  a  wolf  woa  he, 

And  a  piteous  whine  he  gave'twiit  the  bare; 
But,  blew  youl  if  he  didn't  jump  for  joy 

When  he  saw  our  flag  with  the  Stripes  aoj  SlUfc 

"  Next  day,  wher  we  started  again  3n  the  march. 

With  us  went  Jack,  without  word  or  call. 
Stopping  for  rest  at  the  order  to  '  halt,' 

And  taking  his  rations  along  with  ui  aU, 
Npver  straggling,  but  ke^pii ;  liis  place  in  Ifbe, 

Far  to  the  right,  and  close  beside  me; 
And  I  don't  care  where  the  Other  is  found, 

ThvTO  never  waa  better  drilled  dog  than  he. 


And  once,  when  wounded,  and  left  for  deadi. 

After  a  blouilyand  despcrats  Hght, 
Poor  Jack,  as  faithful  as  ftiuni  can  be, 

Lay  by  mj  side  on  the  field  all  night. 

"And  BO.  when  our  regiment  home  returned. 

We  brought  hiin  along  with  UH,  as  you  see  ; 
And  Jack  and  I  being  much  attached. 

The  boys  seemed  to  think  he  belonged  tO  me. 
And  here  he  has  lived  with  me  ever  since; 

Itight  pleaaed  with  his  quarters,  too,  hs  aeaBs. 
There  are  no  more  battlea  for  brave  olJ  Jack, 

And  no  more  msrches  except  in  dreams, 

"  Hut  the  best  of  all  times  tor  the  old  dog  ia 

When  (he  thunder  mutters  along  the  sky. 
Then  he  wakes  the  eclioes  around  with  his  Lark, 

Thinking  the  enemy  surely  is  nigh. 
Now  I've  told  you  hi:>  hiatory,  write  him  a  rhyme, 

Some  day  poorJack  in  his  grave  must  rest,  — 
And  of  all  the  rhymes  of  this  cruel  war 

Which  }  3UI  hi  tin  has  made,  let  his  be  the  beet." 
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A  PBOTIDElfTUL  DKLnrXRANCB.  —  It  18  well 

known  that  Major  Anderson  was  nn  earnest  sup- 
pliant for  divine  guidance  in  all  the  perplexities 
of  his  position  in  Charleston  harbor.  He  recog- 
nises many  instances  of  direct  answers  to  his 
praters  during  the  long  and  anxious  weeks  in 
which  he  upheld  the  honor  of  his  country's  fiag. 
The  following  incident  is  narrated  by  a  contributor 
to  the  Christmn  Intelligencer : 

''  Permit  me  to  give  an  unpublished  fact  in  re- 
spect to  the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter*  It  was  nar- 
rated by  the  General  himself,  in  the  following 
words.  Said  he:  'A  remarkable  circumstance 
occurred  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  which 
I  can  only  attribute  to  a  kind  Providence.  On 
abandoning  Fort  Moultrie,  we,  of  course,  took 
what  ammunition  we  could  with  us.  Sumter  was 
a  new  and  unflnished  fort  It  had  two  magazines, 
but  neither  was  completed.  A  Lieutenant  came 
to  me  for  orders  as  to  which  he  should  put  the 
tmmunition  into.  Thinking  there  was  no  choice, 
or,  perhaps,  not  having  any  s})ecial  reason,  I  as- 
signed the  one  to  be  occupied.  I  afterwards 
liscovered  that  the  one  so  taken  was  the  most 
exposed.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  moral  certainty, 
that  if  I  had  first  examined  the  two,  I  should  not 
have  ordered  the  occupancy  of  the  one  I  did.  In 
the  bombardment,  hot  shot  was  freely  used. 
Judge  of  our  feelings  at  the  surrender,  when  it 
was  found  that  a  red-hot  cannon  ball  was  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  unused  magazine.  So  that, 
had  I  selected  that  one,  the  entire  garrison  must 
have  been  blown  into  eternity  I '  It  would  be  well 
if  our  public  men  eenerallv  observed  the  precept : 
In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Uim." 


The  Stab  Brigade  at  Chickamauoa.— The 
Southern  war-writers  have  said  much  of  the  cour- 
age and  prowess  displayed  by  their  arms  in  the 
last  great  battle  won  by  the  Confederates,  and, 
no  doubt,  the  praises  bestowed  upon  McNair's 
brigade,  of  Hood's  division,  were  won  by  the 
most  gallant  and  soldierly  qualities  on  Uiat  hard- 
fought  field. 

The  war  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Mont- 
gomery papers  has  given  a  vivid  description  of 
the  mirt  they  bore  in  the  two  days'  battles. 

**  The  band  of  heroes,"  he  writes,  *'  composing  this 
brigade,  consists  of  the  Fu'st,  Second,  and  Fourth 
Arkansas  dismounted  cavalry,  the  Twenty-first 
and  Thirty-first  Arkansas  infantry,  the  Fourth  Ar- 
kansas battalion,  and  the  Thirty-ninth  North  Caro- 
lina, under  Colonel  Coleman.  In  the  command 
the  North  Carolinians  were  better  known  as  the 
'  Tar  heels,'  perhaps  from  their  tenacity  of  purpose 
as  well  as  their  having  been  enlisted  in  tne  piny 
woods  of  the  old  NorUi  State. 

*'  On  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of 
(liickamauga,  at  noon,  tliis  brigade  was  prdered 
to  support  General  Gregg's  command,  then  sorely 
pressed,  on  the  led  of  Hood's  division.  Gregg 
was  holding  his  position  with  great  difficulty 
against  tremendous  odds.  When  ordered  tb  ad- 
vance, McNair's  brigad«  rushed  over  Gregg's 


column,  the  Thirty-ninth  North  Carolhut  ind  tibs 
Twenty-fifth  Arkansas  being  led  by  Colonel  Cole- 
man. The  Yankees  gave  way,  but  in  good  oideri 
and  were  driven  not  less  than  three  ^urtlis  of  • 
mile.  General  Gregg  pronounced  thb  charge  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  day. 
A  Yankee  regiment,  which  encountered  the  Thir- 
ty-ninth North  Carolina  and  Twenty-fifth  Arkan- 
sas, was  almost  annihilated.  These  two  skeleton 
regiments  halted  cnse  to  await  support  i  but  not 
receiving  it,  they  advanced  th-iough  the  woods 
into  the  open  couctry,  where  their  own  weakness 
and  the  strength  of  the  Federal  lines  became 
apparent  Co.eman's  command,  having  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  withdrew  to  Gregg's  line  of 
battle,  and  encamped  for  the  night 

*'  In  the  great  battle  of  Sunua\',  McNair's  bri- 
gade were  on  the  left,  next  to  Hood's  division. 
At  half  past  nine  they  were  lying  behind  an  im« 
perfect  breastwork  of  fallen  ti^s.  A  strong  col- 
umn of  the  enemy  advanced  upon  them.  They 
were  received  with  a  destructive  fire,  and  falling 
back,  were  charged  by  McNair's  brigade,  ana 
driven  in  confusion  over  two  lines  of  breastworks 
into  the  open  fields.  On  an  eminence,  two  linea 
of  Yankee  batteiies  commanded  the  open  space. 
Just  before  his  men  entered  this  brood  field,  Qenr 
eral  McNair  was  wounded.  The  gallant  Colonel 
Harper,  of  the  First  Arkansas,  was  killed,  aitd 
the  command  of  the  brigade  devolved  upon  Crl« 
onel  Coleman.  The  brigade  now  diverged  to  ti  le 
right,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  gallaut 
North  Carolinian,  captured  botn  the  batteries. 
Eight  of  the  pieces  were  at  once  taken  to  the 
rear,  and  two  others  were  afterwards  removed. 
General  Bragg  gave  Colonel  Coleman  an  ordnr 
for  three  of  tnese  guns  to  attach  to  his  command. 

*' These  batteries  were  supported  by  a  Tcry 
strong  Federal  force;  —  but  McNair's  brigade 
charged  so  rapidly,  loading  and  firing  as  they 
went,  that  the  Yankees  were  surprised  and 
routed.  The  assault  was  ferocious,  and  the  tIc- 
tory  complete. 

"  The  Federal  artillerists  fought  infinitely  betier 
than  their  infantry  supports,  actually  throwins 
shell  and  shot  with  their  hands  into  the  faces  of 
our  men  when  they  could  no  longer  load  their 
pieces.  The  two  batteries  captured  were  about 
one  hundred  j-ards  apart*  and  when  the  guns 
were  captured,  our  men  were  compelled  to  move 
ofi"  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

"Colonel  Coleman  was  the  first  to  place  his 
hand  ujion  a  Federal  field  niece,  and  the  banner 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  North  Carolina  was  the  first 
unfurled  above  them,  cheer  after  cheer  announcing 
the  triumph  of  our  gallant  men ;  and  then  came 
the  hurried  withdrawal  of  the  guns  from  their 
place  in  the  Federal  lines. 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  Revnolds  and  Adjutant 
J.  D,  Hardin  were  just  behind  Colonel  Coleniao 
when  he  reached  the  Federal  guns.  Hardin  vtas 
shot  through  the  neck  in  the  afternoon.  When  the 
brigade  again  fell  back  to  our  lines,  and  had  ob- 
tained supplies  and  ammunition,  it  was  again  or- 
dered forward  to  a  height  on  the  left,  to  support 
Robl'ison's  oattc.7  on  the  Lookout  Valley  rsad. 
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Whh  Johnfoo'f  brigade  and  Hmdman'f  diTuion 
OD  the  right,  and  Maoigault's  on  the  left.  Colonel 
Colemati  ad%  anoed  to  the  closing  fight  of  the  day. 

**  By  toceeaaiTe  charges  the  enemy  were  driren 
flowly,  but  steadily,  from  the  chain  of  lulls  which 
formed  his  position,  and  the  battle  closed.  Two 
boors  more  of  dayligfat,  and  this  portion  of  Rose- 
orans*  aim^  would  have  been  annihilated* 

**  Captain  Culpepper,  belonging  to  this  brigade, 
diaplayod  great  skill  and  heroism.  The  loss  of 
the  brigade  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  forty 
per  cent  The  Thirty-ninth  North  Carolina  en- 
tered the  fight  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
men,  and  lost  OTer  one  hundred*  Of  the  wlu>le 
brigade  there  are  left  about  eight  hundred  men. 
Colonel  Coleman's  coat  was  pierced  by  a  ball,  but 
be  is  unharmed. 

**  The  gallant  Captain  Moore  was  killed,  and 
Colonel  Iluflshedler,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Arkainsas, 
was  pierced  by  five  balls,  yet  not  killed.'' 


Obdebs  mil  OWN  Execution.  —  DuHng  the 
•lege  at  Yorktown,  a  correspondent,  who  was 
watching  its  progress,  rekted  the  following  inci- 
dent :  "Last  night  an  officer  was  shot  bv  one  of 
his  own  men.  The  officer.  Captain  A.  R.  Wood, 
hod  posted  his  last  picket  and  left  him  with  this 
order : '  Shoot  the  first  roan  who  approaches  from 
the  direction  of  the  rebels,  without  waiting  to  ask 
for  the  countersign.'  It  was  quite  dark,  and  the 
officer  left  the  picket  and  lost  nis  way,  wandering 
from  our  '  linos '  instead  of  to  them.  He  soon 
disooYored  his  mistake,  and  turned  back.  He 
a|f|iroached  the  soldier  to  whom  he  had  given  tlie 
decisive  order.  In  the  shadow  the  faithful  and 
quick-sighted  private  saw  the  dark  figure  stealing 
towards  him:  in  an  instant  he  raised  his  piece* 
and  shot  his  own  Captain  through  the  side.  The 
wound  was  mortal  |  and  thus  it  turned  out  tliat 
the  officer  had  given  tlie  orders  for  his  own  exe- 
cution. Such  are  the  chances  of  war.  Picket 
service  here  Is  most  perilous ;  and,  considering 
that  the  safety  of  the  wliole  army  depends  on  the 
faithfulness  with  which  this  duty  is  performed, 
one  cannot  wonder  that  those  detailed  for  it  are 
so  ready  to  execute  the  commands  of  their  supe- 
nors." 


Let  ub  Love  our  Flag.  —  "  As  I  sat  by  the 
bed  of  a  sick  soldier,  I  saw  on  his  arm  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  l>e  our  national  fiag. 

**  *  You  have  the  American  flag  on  your  arm  P ' 
I  said  to  him,  inquiringly. 

**  *  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  and  began  to  pull 
jp  his  shirt  sleeve  that  1  might  see  it  more  dis- 
lincUy.  '  That  was  put  in  when  I  was  nine  vears 
old  I  I  fainted  several  times  while.  It  was  being 
done,  but  I  would  have  it  there.' 

**  I  looked  at  his  arm.  There  was  the  Goddess 
of  Libel  ty,  bearing  in  her  hand  our  Star-spangled 
D  inner.  The  red  stripes  had  been  put  on  in  ver- 
mUIon. 

**  *  That  is  a  mark  the  rebels  would  not  like,'  I 
remarked  to  him. 

^  I  always  supposed  If  I  should  be  taken  pria- 


oner  I  should  be  mnrdered,  because  of  tbb  mark, 
but  I  waj  determined  to  fight  for  the  fls^  ths* 
protected  me.  It  protected  me  when  I  came  to 
thi^  countrjr,  seven  years  old,  and  under  it  I  hart 
had  ny  living  evu  aince.  I  want  to  die  under  its 
folds.' 

**  *  You  die  for  your  country  jusit  as  truly  aa  if 
you  died  on  the  oattle-field,  and  I  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  dt  ne  for  us,'  I  said  to  the  poor  fel- 
low, who  was  luflcrin^  from  heart  disease  and 
iropsy,  and  who  is  liable  every  moment  to  be 
taken  from  this  fighting  world. 

**  *  Do  ycu  ever  regret  that  you  volunteered  f ' 

" '  Never.  I  have  done  what  I  could,  and  am 
willing  to  die  in  this  way.' 

'*  The  young  Irishman  seemed  to  have  a  true 
atUchment  to  the  fiag  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  has  given  his  life  for  it  How  u  it  with  our- 
selves ?  Do  we  really  love  it,  and  prize  it  as  we 
should  ?  Is  it  the  symbol  of  progress,  of  political 
and  religious  freedom  ?  We  should  chensh  it  as 
we  cherish  God's  best  gifts  to  us,  and  we  should 
be  willing,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  it.  We  must 
teach  our  children  to  love  it,  to  consider  its  safety 
superior  to  their  own,  and  to  be  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  which  it  requii*es.  We  must  pray 
for  it,  and  teach  our  children  to  prav  for  it.  Let 
us  not  be  too  much  tried  by  the  self-denials  and 
privations  that  war  is  bringing  upon  us.  Let  us 
ueiur  it  nobly  and  uncompluiuin^ly,  witli  hearts  full 
of  steadfast  faith  and  trust  in  God,  and  let  us 
grow  strong  in  patriotism,  as  were  our  grand- 
mothers before  us.  They  left  us  a  precious  legacy. 
Shall  we  leave  one  of  less  value  to  our  chilihrcn  ^  " 


The  Chahgb  at  Springfield,  Mo.— This 
brilliant  exploit  of  Fremont's  Body  Guard,  under 
the  leadership  of  Major  Zagonvi,  and  the 
**  Prairie  Scouts  "  of  Major  Frank  Ward,  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  hi»tory 
of  the  war. 

**  The  foe  were  advised  of  the  intended  attack. 
When  Major  Wright  was  brought  into  their  camp, 
they  were  preparing  to  defend  their  position.  As 
appears  from  the  confession  of  prisoners,  they 
had  twenty-two  hundred  men,  of  whom  four 
hundred  were  cavalry,  the  rest  being  infantry, 
armed  with  shot  guns,  American  rifles,  and  re- 
volvers. Twelve  hundred  of  their  foot  were 
posted  along  the  edge  of  the  wood  upon  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  The  cavalry  was  stationed  upon  the  ex- 
treme left,  on  ton  of  a  spur  of  the  hill,  and  in  ft'ont 
of  a  patch  of  timber.  Sharpshooters  were  concealed 
behind  the  trees  close  to  the  fence  alongside  the 
lane,  and  a  small  number  in  some  underbrush 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Another  fletacbment 
guarded  their  train,  holding  possession  cf  the 
county  fair  ground,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  board  fence. 

**Thi8  position  was  unassailable  by  onvahy 
ftom  the  road,  the  only  point  of  attai  k  being 
down  the  lane  en  the  right;  and  the  enemy  were 
so  disposed  as  to  command  this  approach  i>er  feotly. 
The  lane  was  a  I  find  one,  being  dosed,  after 
>as8ing  tie  brcok.  by  fences  and  plouglied  lind) 
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it  was  in  fact  a  ete {-<l6-«ae.  If  the  infantry  should 
itand,  nothing  could  save  the  rash  assailants, 
rhere  are  horsemen  sufficient  to  sweep  the  little 
bond  before  them,  as  helplessly  as  the  withered 
forest-leaves  in  the  grasp  of  the  autumn  winds ; 
there  are  deadly  marksmen  lying  behind  the  trees 
upon  the  heights,  and  lurking  in  the  long  grass 
upon  the  lowlands ;  while  a  long  line  of  foot 
Itand  upon  the  summit  of  the  slope,  who,  only 
itepping  a  few  paces  back  into  the  forest,  may 
ieiy  the  boldest  riders.  Yet  down  this  narrow 
lane,  leading  into  the  very  jaws  of  death,  came  the 
three  hundred. 

"  On  the  nrairie,  at  the  edge  of  the  woodland. 
In  which  he  knew  his  wily  foe  lay  hidden,  Zogonyi 
baited  his  command.  He  spurred  along  the  line. 
With  eager  |(lance  he  scanned  each  horse  and 
rider,  lo  his  oflicers  he  gave  the  simple  order, 
Follow  me !  do  as  I  do  I '  and  then,  drawing  up 
in  front  of  his  men,  with  a  voice  tremulous  and 
ihrill  with  emotion,  he  spoke : 

"  *  Fellow-soldiers,  comrades,  brothers !  This 
is  your  first  battle.  For  our  three  hundred,  the 
memy  are  two  thousand.  If  any  of  you  are  sick, 
)r  tired  by  the  long  march,  or  if  any  think  the 
(lumber  is  too  great,  now  is  the  time  to  turn 
;)ack.'  He  paused — no  one  was  sick  or  tired. 
We  must  not  retreat  Our  honor,  the  honor  of 
>ur  Qeneml  and  our  country,  tell  us  to  go  on.  I 
irill  lead  you.  We  have  been  called  holiday 
loldiers  for  the  pavements  of  St.*  Louis ;  to-day 
we  will  show  that  we  are  soldiers  for  the  battle, 
your  watchword  shall  be  —  "The    Union  and 

•       _ 

hVemont ! "  Draw  sabre !  By  the  right  flank  > — 
|uick  trot —  march ! ' 

"  Bright  swords  flashed  in  the  sunshine,  a  pas- 
lionate  shout  burst  from  every  lip,  and  with  one 
iceord,  the  trot  passing  into  a  gallop,  the  compact 
solumn  swept  on  in  its  deadly  purpose.  Most  of 
them  were  boys.  A  few  weeks  before,  they  had 
[eft  their  homes.  Those  who  were  cool  enough 
to  note  it  say  that  ruddy  cheeks  grew  pale,  and 
Aery  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears.  Who  shall 
tell  what  thoughts,  what  visions  of  peaceful  cot- 
tages nestling  among  the  groves  of  Kentucky,  or 
ihming  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Illi- 
nois—  what  sad  recollections  of  teaiful  farewells, 
sf  tender,  loving  faces,  filled  their  minds  during 
ihose  fearful  moments  of  suspense  P  No  word 
iras  spoken.  With  lips  compressed,  ■  firmly 
dinching  their  sword-hilts,  with  quick  tramp  of 
toofs  and  clang  of  steel,  honor  leading  and  glory 
iwaiting  them,  the  young  soldiers  flew  forward, 
sach  brave  rider  and  each  straining  steed  mem- 
Mrs  of  one  huge  creature,  enormous,  terrible, 
xresistible. 

'  Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life. 
One  glance  at  their  array.' 

'*  They  pass  the  fair  ground.  They  are  at  the 
x>mer  of  the  lane  where  the  wood  begins.  It 
'uns  clof  e  to  the  fence  on  their  lefl  for  a  hundred 
^ai  d«,  and  beyond  it  they  see  white  tents  gleam- 
Dg.  They  are  half  way  past  the  forest,  when, 
(harp  and  loud,  a  volley  of  musketry  bursts  upon 
Jie  liead  of  the  column;  horses  stagger,  riaen 


reel  and  fall,  but  the  troop  presses  forwaid  un- 
dismayed. The  farther  corner  of  the  wood  is 
reached,  and  Zagonyi  beholds  the  terrible  arrfty. 
Amazed,  he  involuntarily  checks  his  horse,  llie 
rebels  are  not  surprised.  There  to  his  leA  ±e| 
stand  crowning  tne  height,  foot  and  horse  ready 
to  ingulf  him,  if  hs  ihall  be  rash  euough  to  go 
on.  The  road  be  is  following  declines  rapidly. 
There  is  but  oi  s  taii^  to  do  —  run  the  gantlet, 
gain  the  cover  of  the  hill,  ind  charge  up  thesteen. 
Ihese  t^houghts  pass  q^ilcker  th&n  they  can  be  tola. 
He  waves  his  sac/e  over  his  bead^  and  sboutir  • 
'Forward!  follow  me!  quick  trot!  gallop!'  he 
dashes  head.ong  down  the  stony  road.  The  first 
company,  aud  most  of  tlie  second,  follow.  From 
the  lefl  a  thousand  muzzlos  belch  forth  a  hissing 
flood  of  bullets ;  the  poor  fellows  clutch  wildly  at 
the  air  and  fall  frr  m  their  saddles,  and  maddened 
horses  throw  tLe^iselves  against  the  fences.  Their 
speed  is  not  for  an  instant  checked ;  farther  down 
the  hill  they  fly,  like  wasps  driven  by  the  Uaden 
storm.  Sharp  volleys  pour  out  of  the  underbrush 
at  the  left,  clearing  wide  gaps  through  iheir  ranks. 
They  leap  the  brook,  toke  down  the  fence,  and 
draw  up  under  shelter  of  the  hilL  Zagonyi  looks 
around  him,  and  to  his  horror  sees  that  only  a 
fourth  of  his  men  are  with  him.  He  cries, '  They 
do  not  come  —  we  are  lost  I '  and  frantically 
waves  his  sabre. 

**  He  has  not  long  to  wait  The  delay  of  the 
rest  of  the  Guard  was  not  from  hesitation.  When 
Captain  Foley  reached  the  lower  comer  of  the 
wood,  and  saw  the  enemy's  line,  he  thought  a 
flank  attack  might  be  advantageously  made.  He 
ordered  some  men  to  dismount,  and  take  down 
the  fence.  This  wn^Nlone  under  a  seveie  fire. 
Several  men  fell,  and  he  found  the  wood  so  dense 
that  it  could  not  be  penetrated.  Looking  down 
the  hill,  he  saw  the  flash  of  Zagonyi's  sabre,  and 
at  once  gave  the  order,  '  Forward ! '  At  the 
some  time,  Lieutenant  Kennedy,  a  stalwart  Ken« 
tuckian,  shouted,  '  Come  on,  boys !  remember 
Old  Kentucky!*  and  the  third  company  of  the 
Guard,  fire  on  every  side  of  them  —  uom  behind 
trees,  from  under  the  fences  —  vrith  thundering 
strides  and  loud  cheers,  poured  down  the  slope, 
and  rushed  to  the  side  or  ZoffonyL  They  have 
lost  seventy  dead  and  wounded  men,  and  the  car- 
casses of  horses  are  strewn  along  the  lane.  Ken- 
nedy is  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  lies  upon  the 
stones,  his  faithful  charger  standing  motionless 
beside  him.  Lieutenant  Golf  received  a  wound 
in  the  thigh ;  he  kept  his  seat,  and  cried  out, 
*The  devils  have  hit  me,  but  I  will  give  it  to 
them  yet!' 

''  The  remnant  of  the  Guard  are  now  in  the 
field  under  the  hill,  and  from  the  shape  of  the 
ground  the  rebel  fire  sweeps  with  the  roar  of  a 
whirlwind  over  their  heads.  Here  we  will  leayt 
them  for  a  moment,  and  trace  the  fortunes  of  thf 
Prairie  Scouts. 

**  When  Foley  brought  his  troop  to  a  halt,  Ca|>- 
tain  Fairbanks,  at  the  head  of  the  first  compaof 
of  Scouts,  was  at  the  pcint  where  the  first  vol- 
ley of  musketry  had  )>69n  received.  The  narrow 
lane  was  crowdei  by  a  denn  mass  of  itruggling 
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honet,  and  filled  with  the  tumult  of  battle.  Cap- 
tain Fairbanks  says,  —  and  he  is  corroborated  by 
several  of  his  men  who  were  near,  —  that  at  this 
moment  an  officer  of  the  Guard  rode  up  to  him, 
uid  said,  '  They  are  flying ;  take  your  men  down 
chat  l^ne,  and  cut  off  their  retreat ' — pointing  to 
the  lane  at  the  left.  Captain  FairbanKs  was  not 
able  to  identi^  the  person  who  gave  this  order. 
It  certainly  dia  not  come  from  Zagonyi,  who  was 
several  hundred  yards  farther  on.  Captain  Fair- 
banks executed  the  order,  followed  by  the  second 
companv  of  Prairie  Scouts,  under  Captain  Ke- 
boe.  when  this  movement  was  made.  Captain 
Naughton,  with  the  Third  Irish  dragoons,  had 
not  reached  the  corner  of  the  lane,  ne  came  up 
at  a  gallop,  and  was  about  to  follow  Fairbanks, 
when  he  saw  a  Guardsman  who  pointed  in  the 
direction  in  which  Zagonyi  hod  gone,  lie  took 
this  for  an  order,  and  obeyed  it.  When  he 
reached  the  gap  in  the  fence,  made  by  Folev,  not 
seeing  anything  of  the  Guard,  he  supDosecf  they 
had  passed  through  at  that  place,  ana  gallantly 
attempted  to  follow.  Thirteen  men  fell  m  a  few 
mmutes.  He  was  shot  in  the  arm,  and  dis- 
mounted. Lieutenant  Connolly  spurred  into  the 
underbrush,  and  received  two  oalls  through  the 
lungs,  and  one  in  the  left  shoulder.  The  dra- 
goons, at  the  outset  not  more  than  fifty  strong, 
were  broken,  and,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their 
officers,  retired.  A  Sergeant  rallied  a  few,  and 
brought  them  up  to  the  gap  again,  and  they 
wcro  again  driven  back.  Five  of  the  boldest 
passed  down  the  hill,' Joined  Za^nyi,  and  were 
oonnpicuois  for  their  valor  durmg  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Fairbanks  and  Keboe,  having  gained 
the  rear  and  left  of  the  enemy's  position,  made 
two  or  three  assaults  upon  detached  parties  of 
the  foe,  but  did  not  join  in  the  main  attack. 

*'  I  now  return  to  the  Guard.  It  is  forming 
under  the  shelter  of  the  hill.  In  front,  with  a 
gentle  inclination,  rises  a  grassy  slope,  broken  by 
occasional  tree-stumps.  A  line  of  fire  upon  the 
summit  marks  the  position  of  the  rebel  infantry, 
and  nearer,  and  on  the  top  of  a  lower  eminence 
to  the  right,  stand  their  horse.  Up  to  this  time 
no  Guardsman  has  struck  a  blow  i  but  blue-coats 
and  bay  horses  lie  thick  along  the  bloody  lane, 
llieir  tune  has  come.  Lieutenant  Maythen}d, 
with  thirty  men,  is  ordered  to  attack  the  cavalry. 
With  sabres  fiashing  over  their  heads,  the  little 
band  of  heroes  spring  towards  their  tremendous 
foe.  Right  upon  the  centre  the)  oharge.  The 
dense  mass  opens,  the  blue-coats  force  tlieir  way 
in,  and  tile  wnole  rebel  squadron  scatter  in  dis- 
ffracefUl  fiight  throuffh  the  cornfields  in  the  rear. 
The  bays  follow  them,  sabring  the  fugitives. 
Days  afper,  the  enemy's  horses  lay  thick  among 
the  uncut  com. 

'*  Zagonyi  holds  his  main  body  until  May- 
tnenyi  disappears  in  the  cloud  of, rebel  cavalry; 
then  his  voice  rises  through  the  air :  'In  open 
order  —  charge  1 '  The  line  opens  out  to  give 
ylay  to  their  sword-arm.  Steeas  respond  to  the 
ardor  of  their  riders,  and  quick  as  thought,  with 
thrilling  cheers,  the  noble  hearts  rush  into  the 
leadao  torrent  which  poort  down  the  incJne. 


With  unabated  fire  the  gallant  fellows  press 
through.  Their  fierce  onset  is  not  even  cheeked* 
The  foe  do  r40t  wiit  for  them  —  they  wavtr, 
break,  ai^  fly.  Th^  Guardsmen  spur  into  tlie 
midst  of  the  rout,  and  their  fast-f:iiling  swords 
work  a  terrible  revenge.  Some  of  the  boldest 
of  the  Southrons  retreat  into  the  woods,  and 
continue  a  murdcious  fire  from  behind  trees  and 
thickets.  Seven  Guard  horses  fidl  upon  a  space 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  square.  As  his  steed 
sinks  under  him,  one  of  the  officers  is  caught 
around  the  shoulders  by  a  gi*ape-vine,  and  hangs 
dangling  in  the  air  until  he  is  cut  down  by  las 
friends. 

**  The  rebel  foot  are  flying  in  furious  haste  from 
the  field.  Some  take  refuge  in  the  fair  ground, 
some  hurry  into  the  coniflelds,  but  the  greater 
part  run  along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  swarm  over 
the  fence  into  the  road,  and  hasten  to  the  village. 
The  Guardsmen  follow.  Zagonyi  leads  them* 
Over  the  loudest  roar  of  battle  rings  his  clarion 
voice  —  *  Come  on,  Old  Kentuck  I  I'm  with  you  I ' 
And  the  fiash  of  his  sword-blade  tells  his  men 
where  to  go.  As  he  approaches  a  bam,  a  man 
steps  from  behind  the  door  and  lowers  his  rifle  ] 
but  before  it  has  reached  a  level,  Zo^onyi's.  sabre 
point  descends  upon  his  head,  and  his  life-blood 
leaps  to  the  very  top  of  the  huge  barn-door. 

"  The  conflict  now  raged  through  the  village  *  - 
in  the  public  square,  and  along  the  streets.  Up 
and  down  the  Guards  ride  in  squads  of  three  civ 
four,  and  wherever  they  see  a  group  of  the  ent- 
my,  charge  upon  and  scatter  thein.  It  is  hsmd- 
to-hand.    No  one  but  has  a  share  in  the  fray. 

*'  There  was  at  least  one  soldier  in  the  South- 
em  ranks.  A  young  ofiicer,  superbly  mounted, 
charges  alone  upon  a  large  body  of  the  Guard. 
He  passes  through  the  line  unscathed,  killing  one 
man.  He  wheels,  charges  back,  and  a^in  breaks 
through,  killing  another  man.  A  third  time  he 
rushes  upon  the  Federal  line ;  a  score  of  sabre- 
points  confronts  him ;  clouds  of  bullets  fly  around 
him ;  but  he  pushes  on  until  he  reaches  Zagonyi : 
he  presses  his  pistol  so  close  to  the  Major's  side, 
that  he  feels  it,  and  draws  convulsively  back  i  the 
bullet  passes  through  the  front  of  Zogouyi's  coat, 
who,  at  the  instant,  runs  the  daring  rebel  tlirough 
the  body ;  he  falls,  and  the  men,  thinking  tlieir 
commander  hurt,  kill  him  with  a  dozen  wounds. 

"  *  He  was  a  brave  man,'  said  Zagonyi  aftez^ 
wards, '  and  I  did  wish  to  make  him  prisoner.* 

**  Meanwhile  it  has  grown  dark.  The  foe  have 
left  the  village,  and  the  battle  has  ceased.  The 
assembly  is  sounded,  and  the  Guard  gathers  in 
the  Plaza,  Not  more  than  eighty  mounted  men 
appear;  the  rest  are  killed,  wounde<l,  or  un- 
horsed. At  this  time  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic incidents  of  the  affair  took  place. 

**  Just  before  the  char^,  Zagonp  direct  Hi  one 
of  his  buglers,  a  Frenchman,  to  sound  a  ^gnaL 
The  bugler  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  order,  bit  darted  off  with  Lieutenant  Maythen- 
yL  A  few  moments  afterwar  Js  he  was  observed 
in  another  part  of  the  field  vigorously  pursuing 
^e  fiying  infantry.  His  active  form  wss  al- 
wayi  seen  in  the  thickest  of  tlie  fight    When 
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the  line  wm  formed  in  ihePlaeo,  Zagonyi  no- 
ticed the  bugler,  and  approaching  him,  said :  '  In 
the  midst  of  battle  you  disobeyed  my  order. 
You  are  unworthy  to  oe  a  member  of  the  Guard. 
I  dismiss  you.'  The  bugler  showed  his  bugle  to 
his  indignant  commonder  —  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  instrument  was  shot  away.  He  said:  'The 
mouth  was  shoot  oK,  I  could  not  bugle  viz  mon 
bugle,  and  so  I  bugle  tiz  mon  pistol  and  eabre.' 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  the  brave  FrenihmaO' 
was  not  dismissed. 

"  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Serjeant  Hun- 
ter, of  the  Kentucky  company.  His  soldierly 
fkure  never  failed  to  attract  the  eye  in  the  ranke 
of  the  Guard.  He  had  served  in  the  regular 
cavalry,  and  the  Body  Guard  had  profited  greatly 
from  his  shiU  as  a  drill-master.  He  lost  three 
horses  in  the  fight  As  soon  as  one  was  killed, 
he  caught  another  from  the  rebels;  the  third 
horse  taken  by  him  in  this  way  he  rode  into  St. 
Louis. 

*'  The  Sergeant  slew  five  men.  '  I  won't  speak 
of  those  I  snot,'  said  he ; '  another  may  hav^  hit 
them ;  but  those  I  touched  with  my  sa\)re  I  am 
sure  of,  because  I  felt  them.' 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  he  came  to 
the  extreme  right,  and  took  position  next  to  Za- 
gonyi,  whom  he  followed  closely  through  the  bat- 
tle.   The  Major,  seeing  him,  said : 

"  •  Why  are  you  here.  Sergeant  Hunter  P  Your 
place  is  with  your  company  on  the  lef^.'  '  I  kind 
o'  wanted  to  oe  in  the  front,'  was  the  answer. 

** '  What  could  I  say  to  such  a  man  P '  exclaimed 
Zngonyi,  speaking  of  the  matter  afterwards. 

"  There  was  hardly  a  horse  or  rider  among  the 
survivors  that  did  not  bring  away  some  mark  c»f 
tlie  fray.  I  saw  one  animal  with  no  less  than 
seven  wounds,  none  of  them  serious.  Scabbards 
were  bent,  clothes  and  caps  pierced,  pistols  in- 

t'ured.  I  saw  one  pistol  from  wliich  the  sight  had 
ieen  cut  as  neatly  as  it  could  have  been  done  by 
machinery.  A  piece  of  board  a  few  inches  )ong 
was  cut  from  a  fence  on  the  field,  in  which  Uiere 
were  thirty-one  shot-holes. 

"  It  wns  now  nine  o'clock.  The  wounded  had 
been  I  carried  to  the  hospital.  The  dismounted 
troopers  were  placed  in  cnarge  of  them — in  the 
double  capacity  of  nurses  and  guards.  Zagonyi 
expected  the  foe  to  return  every  minute,  it 
seemed  like  madness  to  try  and  hold  the  town 
with  his  small  force,  exhausted  by  the  long  march 
and  desperate  fight.  He  therefore  left  Spring- 
field, ana  retired  before  morning  twenty-five  miles 
on  the  liolivar  road. 

"  Captain  Fairbanks  did  not  see  his  commander 
after  leaving  the  column  in  the  lane,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  engagement.  About  dusk  he 
repaired  to  the  prairie,  and  remained  there  within 
a  mile  of  the  village  until  midnight,  when  he 
followed  Zagonyi,  rrjoining  him  in  the  morning. 

**  I  will  now  return  to  Major  ^Vhite.  During 
the  conflict  upon  the  hill,  he  was  in  the  forest, 
near  the  front  of  the  rebel  line.  Here  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him.  Captain  Wroton  kept  care- 
ful watch  orer  him.  Wnen  the  flight  began  he 
hurried  White  away,  and,  aooompanied   by  a 


squad  of  eleven  men,  took  him  ten  milea  into  the 
country.  They  stopped  at  a  farm-house  for  the 
night  White  discovered  that  their  host  was  a 
Union  man.  His  parole  having  expired,  he  took 
advent  .ige  of  the  momentary  absence  of  his  cap- 
tor to  speak  to  the  farmer,  telling  him  who  ha 
was,  and  asking  him  to  send  for  assistance. 

"  The  count^rmui  mounted  his  son  upon  his 
swiftest  horse,  an  J  cert  him  for  succor.  The 
party  lay  down  by  the  fire.  White  being  placed  in 
the  midst  The  rebels  were  soon  asleep,  out  there 
was  no  sleep  for  the  Mijor.  He  listened  anxiously 
for  the  footsteps  of  ms  rescuers.  After  long, 
weary  ho^ars,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  horses.  lie 
arose,  and  walking  on  tiptoe,  cautiously  stepping 
over  his  sleeping  guard,  ne  reached  the  door,  and 
silently  unfastened  it  The  Union  men  rushed 
into  the  room,  and  took  the  astonished  Wroton 
and  his  followers  prisoners.  At  daybreak  White 
rode  into  Springfield,  at  the  head  of  his  captives 
and  a  motley  band  of  Home  Guard.  He  round 
the  Federals  still  in  possession  of  the  place.  As 
the  officer  of  highest  rank,  he  took  command. 
His  garrison  consisted  of  twenty-four  men.  He 
stationed  twenty-two  of  them  as  pickets  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  and  held  the  other  two 
as  a  reserve.  At  noon  the  enemy  sent  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  asked  permission  to  bury  their  ibad. 
Major  White  received  the  flag  with  proper  cere- 
mony, but  said  that  General  Siegel  was  in  eom- 
mand,  and  the  request  would  have  to  be  referred 
to  him.  Siegel  was  then  forty  miles  away.  In  a 
short  time,  o  written  communication,  purportinif 
to  come  from  General  Siegel,  saying  that  tne  reb* 
els  might  send  a  parly,  under  certain  restrie* 
tions,  to  bury  their  dead.  White  diew  in  tome 
of  his  pickets,  stationed  them  about  tlie  field  and 
under  their  surveillance,  the  Southern  dead  mm 
buried. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  reported  by  some  of 
their  working  party,  was  or.e  hundred  and  sixteen 
killed.  The  number  of  wounded  could  not  be 
ascertained.  After  the  confiict  had  drifted  away 
from  the  hill-side,  some  of  the  foe  had  returned  to 
the  field,  taken  away  their  wounded,  and  robbed 
our  dead.  The  loss  of  the  Guard  was  fifty-three, 
out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  actually  en- 
gaged, twelve  men  having  been  left'  by  Zagonyi 
m  charge  of  his  train.  The  Prairie  Scouts  re- 
ported a  loss  of  thirty-one  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty :  half  of  these  belonged  to  the  Irish 
Dragoons.  In  a  neighboring  &\d  an  Irishman 
was  found  stark  and  stiff,  stili  clinging  to  the  hilt 
of  lus  sword,  which  was  thrust  througlvthe  body 
of  a  rebel  who  lay  beside  him.  Withm  a  few  feet 
a  secopd  rebel  lay,  shot  through  the  head.— -Jfo- 
'jar  Dor$keimer.        

Letters  from  Soldiers. — One  of  the  agents 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  Washington  said  t 
**  As  an  evidence  of  the  literary  capacity  of  our 
soldiers,  I  may  mention  that  our  boys  aie  to-day 
stamping  over  ten  thousand  letters  I  brought  up 
from  the  front,  from  soldiers  wounded  but  slightly, 
or  not  at  all,  telling  their  friends  of  their  oondtt- 
tion  after  the  fights." 
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THB  DBAD  OAYALTER  —  OBNBRAL  J.  B. 

B.  STUART. 

BT  I.  MARtHALL  HAMlfA. 

1  Ai  drums  oamt  back  mufflod,  that,  beating  aloud, 
Went  out  in  the  mornlns  all  thrill  to  the  fight, 

for  the  hero  liee  dead  in  hii  battle-fiag  throud^ 
And  hie  steed  is  led  groomed  without  rider  to- 
night. 

Then  boat  the  drums  muffled,  and  play  the  fife  low. 
And  march  on  the  cort6g9  to  oadonoos  slow. 

Who  saw  him  that  morning  as  gaylj  he  rode 
At  t)ie  front  of  his  troopers,  who  filed  proudly  af- 
ter him. 

Thought  to  look  on  to-night  the  Tisage  that  showed 
The  pale  death  relapse,  and  the  eye  sunk  and 

Then  toll  the  bell  sadly,  solemnly  toll ; 
A  hero  is  passing  to  glory's  last  goal. 

Oume,  stand  by  the  corpse,  look  down  on  that  fkoe, 

Mark  where  the  bullet  burst  its  way  through. 
See  where  the  death-pang  left  its  last  trace 

As  tnt  lead  messenger  struck,  unerring  and  true. 
Then,  hushuU,  gather  round ;  let  our  tears  be  like 

rain^ 
(^  truer  oayalier  we  shall  ne'er  see  again. 

Ah  1  the  storT  he  wrote  with  the  point  of  his  sword. 
How  it  thrilled  through  the  cities,  how  it  stirred 
up  the  land  J  J 
Who  can  ftirgot  how  the  hireling  horde 

Ran  bisting  for  mercy  when  ho  did  command } 
At  the  North  though  they  mock,  and  rejoice  at  his 
fnlU 
With  grief-laden  flowers  will  we  cover  hie  pall. 

O,  how  like  the  beeom  of  fkte  in  their  rear 
Came  the  wate  of  his  plume  and  the  flash  of  his 
blade, 
WKen,  bursting  lyrom  ooTort,  to  his  troopers'  wild 
cheer. 
The  bugle  it  sounded  the  charge  in  the  raid. 
Now  his  plume  is  at  rest,  his  sword  in  its  sheath. 
And  the  hand  that  should  grasp  it  is  ncrTcless 
in  death. 

Make  his  grave  where  be  fought,  nigh  the  field 
where  he  fell* 
la  bloeeoming  Hollywood,  under  the  hill. 
In  sight  of  the  hearth-atones  be  defended  so  well. 

That  his  s(>irit  may  be  guardian  sentinel  still. 
And  there  let  a  flnger  of  marble  diecloee 
The  spot  where  he  lies  —  point  the  akiea  where 
he 


j  nights  but  a  few  green  berries,  which  he  found  b 
the  ewamps. 

Only  a  week  before  he  had  left  New  Orieant 
on  that  gunboat  in  perfect  health,  and  hoping  for 
a  speedy  and  easy^  yictory  over  the  Federal  fleet 

lie  described  his  threi  days'  expeiience  on  the 
▼essel  before  she  was  blown  up  as  the  nearest  ap- 
prcich  to  a  sojoum  in  the  infernal  regions  of 
anything  he  had  evor  sxperienced  or  thought  pos- 
sible in  this  world. 

Shut  up  in  a  st.  fling  atmosphere  of  hot  gun- 
powder smoke,  with  tlie  iuccssant  clatter  and 
thunder  and  hiss  of  shells  and  round  shot  just 
over  his  head,  pounding  against  the  plating  of 
railroad  iron,  with  the  tide  of  battle  turuinff 
agoinst  them,  and  the  chances  for  success,  and 
finally  for  escape  with  life,  growing  less  and  less 
every  hour,  it  is  not  strange  that  m  referring  to 
it  he  exclaimed,  "  I  thought  I  was  in  heU." 

Wlien  all  hope  of  victory  was  gone,  and  the 
Admiral  had  passed  the  forts,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Louisiana  determined  to  blow  her 
up  rather  than  to  allow  her  to  fall  into  the  hands 
or  the  Federals.  She  was  run  ashore  on  the 
riffht  bank,  about  fifty  miles  below  the  city.  The 
ofnoers  and  crew,  escaping  to  the  shore,  betook 
themselves  to  the  swamp  tor  concealment. 

Here  they  waded,  sometimes  up  to  their  necks 
in  water,  sometimes  coming  in  whero  the  land 
was  higher,  and  then  striking  out  into  deep  swamp 
again.  At  Chalmette,  Jackaon's  old  battle-grouncC 
they  went  fur  into  the  swamp  in  order  to  fiank 
the  fortifications  there  erected ;  and  finally  most 
of  tliem  reached  the  dty  in  the  miserable  plight 
above  described. 

The  pilot  was  among  the  earliest  of  thoae  who 
professed  themselves  ready  to  take  the  oath. 


SXFBlilKNCB  ON  A  QrNBOAT. -- A  pflot  CD  ^ 

mnboat  Louisiana,  the  moat  fbimidable  and  ef- 
frcttva  of  any  which  Farragut  encountered  in  his 
KattKs  at  the  forta  below  New  Orleana,  came 
iieidthily  cr^fi^ping  into  the  city  two  or  three  daya 
«f\«r  its  occupation  by  Butkr. 

Ha  was  covered  with  mud  froai  bead  to  foot 
nU  dothea  were  hanging  in  tattara  \  his  foce and 
bukU  swollen  by  \hm  poiaoa  of  aKWiuiloea  and 
Uial«red  by  the  ikrc*  tmya  of  «»  abrnt  tiopml 
MA|  tad  ha  h«d  aatiMi  motliim  for  Uvvt  dkji  wd 


A  Literal  Translation. — As  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Massachusetts  regiment  was  about  leavins 
Washington,  N.  C,  in  1862,  an  incident  occurred 
which  reflected  credit  upon  the  acumen  of  one  of 
its  ofllcers.  A  pretty  mulatto  slave  giri,  belong- 
ing to  a  citisen  of  the  town,  had  been  acting  as 
house  servant  to  Lieutenant  Turner,  and  when 
marching  orders  were  received,  expressed  great 
anxiety  to  go  with  the  regiment  to  Newbern,  and 
escape  bondage.  She  took  refuge  on  board  one 
of  the  steamera  on  which  the  T^nty-fourth  had 
trmbarked  ;  but  just  before  the  time  for  starting, 
her  owner  appeared  with  an  order,  which  read  as 
follows: 

**  John  Doe  baa  permission  to  aearch  for  hia 
alave  girl  Henrietta,  and  will  be  protected  in  ao 
doing." 

This  he  presented  to  Quartmnaato'  WlUians 
V;  Hutchings,  and  demanded  the  ffirL  Mr.  Uulch- 
ings,  aeeing  the  trepidation  and  anxiety  mani- 
feated  in  the  countenance  of  Henrietta,  aaked  her, 
**Are  you  willing  to  rttum  to  your  okaaterf  ** 
**0,  no,  sir!*  she  aaid;  please  don't  ^ve  one 
up  to  him ! "  **  Let  me  see  that  order,  air,*  aaid 
be  to  the  owner;  and  reading  it  alood,  he 


■■aked.  ^Tbia  nvea  yo«  autharitr  to  wmrek  for 
lyow gills  JO*  "A^  iiarciwd  fortar,  aad  tlHK<* 
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the  is.  Yoa  are  to  be  protected  in  making  your 
learen ;  you  hare  been  protected.  This  ^Tea  you 
no  authority  to  tiJie  her  against  her  wilL  She 
does  not  wish  to  return  to  you,  and  you  can't  take 
her.  ^nd  now,  the  sooner  you  get  off  this  boat, 
'<he  better  it  will  be  for  your  skin."  As  he  said 
Ms  with  the  determination  of  a  man  who  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with^  the  discomfited  owner  beat 
A  precipitate  retreat,  amid  the  jeers  and  shouts 
of  the  oystandera.      ___^___ 

The  Pbesident'b  Cnoics.  —  During  a  conver- 
sation on  tne  approaching  election,  m  1864,  a 
gentleman  remarked  to  President  Lincoln  that 
nothing  could  defeat  him  but  Grant's  capture  of 
Kichnioud,  to  be  followed  bv  his  nomination  at 
Chicago  and  acceptance.  **  Well,"  said  the  Pres- 
ident, "  I  feel  very  much  like  the  man  who  said  he 
didn't  want  to  die  particularly,  but  if  he  had  got 
to  die,  that  was  precisely  the  disease  he  would 
like  to  die  of."  

Tins  Traitor's  "  Coat-of-Arms."  —  Joseph 
Schofleld  —  an  Englishman  by  burth,  but  an 
adopted  citizen  of  the  United  States,  residing  in 
Iowa,  who  justly  boasted  of  having  two  sons  in 
the  army,  one  of  whom  had  reenlisted  to  fight  for 
the  flog  of  his  country  —  sent  his  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Scientific  American,  for  another  year, 
and  closed  his  letter  with  the  following  pungent 
remarks : 

*'  The  traitor's  '  coat-of-arms '  consists  of  a  flea, 
a  fly,  a  magpie,  and  a  side  of  bacon.  Explana- 
tion :  A  ilea  will  bite  either  tlie  quick  or  Uie  dead ; 
so  will  a  traitor.  A  fly '  blows,'  corrupts,  and  con- 
taminates, oil  it  comes  in  contact  with ;  so  will  a 
traitor.  A  ma^ie  is  always  chattering,  talking, 
anil  lying;  so  is  a  traitor.  A  side  of  bacon  is 
never  '  cured '  till  it  is  hung ;  neither  is  a  traitor." 


WnisKET  IN  Camp.  —  When  the  irar  first 
broke  out,  Bragg  was  in  command  of  about  ten 
thousand  troojis,  stationed  at  Pensacola.  He  re- 
mained there  for  more  than  a  year,  until  Grant 
drew  all  eyes  away  from  the  Southern  border  by 
his  vigorous  and  successful  campaign  in  the  U))per 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Bragg  made  the  long  semicircular  shore  bris- 
tle with  sand  batteries,  that  bore  upon  the  defi- 
ant and  loyal  Fort  Pickens,  but  his  infantry  had 
nothing  to  do.  Month  after  month  passea,  and 
they  neither  attacked  nor  were  attacked.  The 
true  point  of  strategy  and  of  interest  was  else- 
where. Bragg  soon  found  scope  for  his  peculiar 
genius  in  keeping  up  the  morals  of  his  army. 

The  war  has  not  developed  a  more  vigilant  police 
Dfficer  than  Braxton  Bragg:  yet  his  abiiities  in  that 
line  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  check  the  gross 
drunkenness  that  prevailed  in  his  camp  ;  for  "  Sa- 
tan finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do," 
And  the  soldiers  employed  their  time  and  talents  in 
di  cum  venting  his  strict  general  order  excluding 
intoxicating  drinks  from  the  camp,  or  any  place 
within  the  distance  of  ten  mOes  in  every  direction. 

About  a  mile  back  of  his  msin  force,  in  the 


woods,  lay  a  long,  narrow  lake*  It  would  lake  a 
soldier  seven  or  eight  hoori  to  walkanundto 
the  other  side,  but  a  f^cd  swimmer  could  rfaoh 
it  in  twenty  minutes'  time. 

During  the  hot  months  of  that  long,  dull  sum- 
mer the  men  discovered  a  commendable  teal  for 
personal  cleanliness.  Every  evening  the  lake 
was  alive  with  swimmers,  for  in  the  SouUi  swim- 
ming and  borsemansliip  are  aceomplishmenti 
equally  necessary  and  umversaL  Yet  Brt^s  in- 
spectors found  some  mjrsterious  and  constant 
connection  between  swimming  and  intoxication. 
The  best  swimmers  were  often  quarrelsome  and 
noisy,  and  found  their  way  into  the  gnard-houic 
for  drunkenness.  But  with  all  his  vigilanoc»  tht 
mystery  was  no  nearer  solution  than  at  first— 
how  the  men  got  their  whiKkey. 

There  was  a  puzzle,  too,  among  the  butebtn, 
Tliere  arose  an  astonishing  demand  for  bladdera 
among  the  soldiers.  Whenever  a  beef  was  killed} 
half  a  dozen  eager  fellows  stood  by  a«id  bia 
against  each  other  for  this  part  of  the  aidmaL 
Bra^g  heard  of  this,  but  he  could  see  no  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  solution  of  the  whis- 
key question ;  and  he  never  learned  tlie  secret 
till  the  army  had  left  Pensacola,  and  the  disdo- 
sure  could  do  no  harm.  ; 

A  poor,  inofiiensive  fisherman  lived  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  lake.  Some  of  the  men  sWam 
across,  made  his  acquaintance,  and  persuaded  him 
to  open  an  account  with  a  liquor  dealer  in  Mo- 
bile, sa^ng  he  would  lose  notlung  br  the  operation, 
and  might  make  a  great  deal  lie  accordingly 
kept  himself  well  supnlicd  with  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, and  had  the  satisfaction  every  evening  of  see- 
ing platoons  of  naked  customers  come  swimming 
across  the  lake,  with  bladders  around  their  necks, 
which  they  filled  from  his  barrel,  and  paid  for  in 
hard  money,  which  they  brought  over  in  iheir 
mouths. 

Emboldened  by  their  success  In  smuggling  bj 
the  bladder  full,  they  managed  at  length  to  get  a 
barrel  of  the  coveted  liquor  acrosa  the  lake.  But 
they  were  like  the  man  who  bought  the  elephont 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  At  length 
a  genius  brighter  than  the  rest  hit  ujx>n  a  happy 
expedient  'ilic  spring  where  most  of  their  druui- 
ing  water  was  obtained,  rose  firom  a  sandy  8ofl,ln 
which  a  pit  could  be  easily  excavated.  In  tht 
darkness  of  a  miny  night  tms  was  done,  and  th^ 
barrel  buried  close  to  the  spring.  Of  course, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  soldiers 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  hi  that  latitude, 
should  go  ofu*n  to  the  spring.  But  the  water 
seemed  to  have  a  strange  effect  upon  them. 
After  leaning  over  to  quaff  from  the  ooolinjg  foun- 
tain, they  grew  chatty,  then  bointerous,  noisy,  and 
quarrelsome,  and  ended  the  day  in  the  guard- 
house. 

There  was  no  solving  the  mystery,  tUl,  at  last, 
just  as  they  all  left  Pensacola,  they  told  Bran's 
orderly  how  the  whiskey  oarrel  was  buried  dose 
by  the  spring,  and  they  kept  a  straw  convcnloit, 
so  that  when  they  seemed  to  be  drinking  firom 
the  spring,  they  were,  in  fact,  sucking  ftom  the 
whiskey  barrel.   , 


Mfl 


AMSCDOTBS,   POBTBr,  AND  IMCIDB1IT8. 


THB  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

It  wm  an  anctent  mariner,  • 

And  thus  he  tpake  to  me : 
*•  Twice  twentj  year  or  more  Tye  sailed 

Upon  the  salt,  salt  sea." 

ICore  ttronser  of  salt  the  aea  must  be 

Than  XX  all  of  malt, 
When  each  an  ancient  sailor-man 

Must  call  it  doubl  J  salt. 

M  Twice  twenty  Tear  Fve  sailed,"  he  said, 

««npon  the  salt,  salt  sea. 
And  many  stranse  and  fearful  things 

Have  happened  unto  me." 


**  Ayast,  thou  ancient  mariner  I 

Thou  smellest  much  of  tar ; 
Besides,  I've  got  a  telegram. 

"With  good  news  from  the  war." 

**  Twice  twenty  rear  Ftc  sailed,"  he  said* 

<•  Upon  the  sut,  salt  sea; 
The  knowledge  I  have  gained,  my  boy, 

Were  worth  a  mint  to  thee." 

**  Hands  off,  thou  ancient  mariner  I 

And  let  my  flipper  drop ; 
We've  glorious  news  from  Qnnt  to-day, 

And  stocks  are  rushing  up. 

**  The  hour  Is  now,  the  Board  has  met, 

And  I  am  '  in  the  ring ;' 
Erie  is  flying  like  a  kite. 

And  I  may  hold  the  string. 


**  I  must  be  ofl^  thou  ancient  man, 

To  call  on  Jones  k  Tuttle ;" 
**l  knew  Jack  Bunsby  well,"  quoth  he, 

•«  And  sailed  with  Cap'n  Cuttle." 

Heplaced  his  chair  beside  my  own. 

That  ancient  marinere; 
And  then  he  called  for  brandy  neat. 

And  I  for  lager  beer. 

He  gave  to  me  for  'my  repast 

Salt-horse  and  pine- wood  cracker ; 

And  rammed  into  his  starboard  cheek 
Some  stuff  he  called  terbacker. 

Then  thrice  he  winked  his  larboard  eye 

Right  solemnly  at  me. 
And  thus  commenced  his  wondrous  tale : 

"There  was  a  man,"  quoth  he  — 

*•  Twice  twenty  year,  or  more,  Fve  sailed, 

Upon  the  salt,  salt  sea ; 
But  never  have  I  chanced  to  meet 

With  such  a  man  as  he. 

**  He's  older  than  the  hills,  they  say. 

This  old,  old  marinere; 
Or  just  about  the  age  of  Airth  — 

Say  seven  thousand  year. 

'*  He's  older  than  Methusaler, 

Or  any  man  before ; 
They  say  he  piloted  the  craft 

That  carried  Father  Noar, 


**  Our  great  Rail-splitter  dug  him  «p  — 

He  split  the  solid  stone^ 
And  there  he  found  this  ancient  man 

A  sittink  all  alone. 

**  Our  Uncle  Abe  is  Ibnd,  you  know, 

Of  jolly  jokes  and  selU 
But  never  cracked  a  harder  joke. 

Than  this  same  Gidyun  Welles. 

*'  Quoth  Abraham,  <  From  rebel  ram 
Here's  just  the  man  to  save  ye.' 

And  so  ho  made  old  Daddy  Welles 
The  ruler  of  our  navy. 

«<  From  Richmond  town  the  ram  came  dowm, 

To  Hampton  Roads  it  crept, 
And  stUft  old  Daddy  Qidyuii 

He  slept,  and  slept,  and  slept. 

*'  It  stove  our  splendid  ftigatesT  sides, 

And  slew  our  gallant  tars. 
While  Welles  was  dreamink  ancient  dreaait 

Of  masts,  and  ropes,  and  spars. 

'*  Old  England  sent  a  steamer  out  — 

A  clipper-ship,  and  new.  sir ; 
A  pirate  ship  some  called  the  craft. 

And  some  a  rebel  cruiser. 

**  She  burned  and  sank  our  merchant-tkipft 

All  o'er  the  ocean  wide. 
And  Daddy  Welles's  *  creeping  things  * 

Owdaciously  defied. 

«  That  boat  had  such  a  jolly  time, 
That  England  scoffed  and  laughed. 

And  sent  upon  the  briny  deep 
Some  more  swift-sailing  craft. 

«  Our  flag  was  driven  from  the  sea. 
Our  commerce,  sir,  was  floored. 

And  still  old  Daddy  Welles  he  slept. 
And  snored,  and  snored,  and  snored.* 

«  Avast,  thou  sailor-man  1 "  I  said. 

••  For  all  athirst  am  I ; 
So  salty  is  this  throat  of  mine, 

That  I  shall  surely  die." 

«  Come  hither,  then,  thou  waiter-boy," 

The  mariner  he  said. 
••  Bring  us  some  beer  and  brandy  neat, 

Before  I  punch  thy  head.' 


** 


The  cups  were  set,  our  lips  were  wet. 

And  then  again  began 
To  tell  his  mournful,  bitter  tale. 

That  ancient  sailor-man. 

**  In  vain  the  people  raved  and  swore, 

In  vain  the  merchants  wailed : 
Old  Welles  sent  out  his  *  creeping  things' 
•   But  still  the  pirates  sailed. 

'<  The  < creeping  things'  beset  the  coast 

Of  all  the  rebel  land; 
But  nightly  still  the  boats  slipped  in. 

With  goods  called  contraband. 

<•  Another  man  this  ancient  man 

Employed  to  do  his  talks ; 
A  sly,  and  slippery,  cunning  chap  — 

I  think  they  called  him  Fox. 


AHBCDOTM,  POBTBT,  AND   INOIDBIITS. 
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«« 80,  while  this  anoieiit  mtn  dept  weU« 

ffiii  head  upon  a  bawMr: 
This  ely  and  alipperj  onnning  ohap 

Wae  mate,  all  hands,  and  boas,  air. 

•«  And  while  our  ships  were  burned  and  sunk. 

And  commerce  went  to  not, 
He  squandered  millions  or  our  cash  -« 

I  want  to  know  for  what. 

••  Thou  knowest,  broker  of  the  stocks, 

How  great  has  been  the  cost ; 
Thou  knowest  well  what  wondrous  wealth 

Boieath  the  sea  Is  lost 

«  At  times  the  thunder  of  our  guna 

Awakes  this  ancient  bore ; 
He  claims  the  credit  of  the  work. 

And  fails  asleep  once  more.** 

*<  1  know,  thou  antique  sailor-man,** 

I  said,  ••  of  Welles  and  Fox ; 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  me. 

Or  with  the  price  of  stocks  }" 

••  That  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,"  he  said, 

**  About  our  necka  has  hung, 
And  thcugh  we  sought  to  shiuie  him  ofl^ 

Has  clung,  and  dung,  and  dung. 

•<  Must  we  be  bothered  four  more  yeara 

By  doses  and  by  dreams  ? 
Ancl  can't  we  swop  such  horses  ofl( 

Even  in  crossing  streams  ^ " 


tlemen  don't  steal,  as  a  general  thing ;  but  tbeat 
fellers  live  by  stealin'. ' 

"LadyCwnose  nose  takes  an  upwvd  Umdtvcy) 
—  *They  never  stole  nothin'  from  you,  I  fTUi^ 
What  did  you  ever  lose  by  them,  I'd  Itlw  la 
know  P '       * 

''Soldier  —  'Lose I  why  the  cussed  thieves 
stole  three  undershirts  and  two  phir  of  drtiwcn 
from  me  at  Pittsburg.  They  stole  all  our  sutler^s 
goods,  and  aU  the  officers'  dothes  m  our  regi- 
ment. rU  know  mv  shirts,  and  if  I  catch  'em 
on  any  butternut,  I'll  finish  him,  sure.  But  you 
see,  misses,  I  I'.on't  want  to  talk  aancy  to  a  wo- 
man. I  just  called  to  ask  you  if  you  had  any 
fresh  bread  to  sell.' 

"Lady  —  'No,.liatc't  I  ain't  no  baker,  and 
don't  keep  nc  bake  shop,  neither.  I  guess  yonll 
have  to  go  North  for  fresL  bread.' 

"  Soldier —  *  Well,  it's  no  use  gittin'  mad  about  it. 
Fve  got  money  to  pay  for  what  I  buv.  I  intend  to 
go  ^^rth,  after  a  whde,  when  we  whip  these  run- 
away fellers,  but  not  before.  If  they  hadn't  run 
off,  secesh  would  have  been  pbyed  out  in  a  week. 
I  guess  it*s  played  out  anyhow,  eh  P ' 

*'  Exit  lady  unceremoniously,  slamming  the 
door,  through  which  she  disappears." 


*<  O,  think,  thou  broker  of  the  stocks, 

What  &te  must  yet  be  ours, 
If  we  must  still  be  swayed  and  spoiled 

By  dull  and  drowsy  powers  1 " 

I  left  that  andent  mariner. 

Swift  to  the  Board  I  ran ; 
But  stocks  were  down,  and  I  was  then 

A  wiser,  poorer  man. 

AfUhraeiie  HiU  (of  the  Board  of  Brokers). 


Incident  of  Coinmm  —  A  correspondent 
who  visited  Corinth  after  the  evacuation  in  1862 
writes  as  follows : 

"  Among  the  few  inhabitants  found  in  Corinth 
was  an  elderly  female,  decidedly  rebellious  in 
her  disposition,  having  all  the  prominent  facial 
symptoms  of  the  most  abhorrent  freak  of  nature 
—  an  ill-tempered  woman.  An  Illinois  soldier 
advanced  towards  her  as  she  stood  on  the 
doorstep  of  her  residence,  and  addressed  her 
thus :  I 

<«  I  Well,  misses,  theti  ere  fellers  got  away,  eh  P 
Wish  we'd  caught  'emi  We'd  gin  'em  the  wust 
whippin'  they  ever  got.  Which  way  did  the  d — d 
hounds  go,  anyhow  P  ' 

"Ladv  (indignant)  —  *I  reckon  you,  don't 
know  who  you're  talking  to.  I've  eot  a  son  in 
the  Southern  army,  and  he  ain't  no  £— d  hound. 
He's  a  gentleman,  sir.' 

"  Soldier  — '  Well,  I've  heard  a  good  deal  about 
secesh  gentlemen,  but  I  never  r»w  one.    Oeii- 


RouoH  Sketch  of  President  Lincoln.^ 
Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio,  in  a  speech  at  Baa- 
dusky  in  the  fall  of  1864,  drew  ttiis  rou^h  bnt 
accurate  outline  of  the  lamented  Presidffoi'i 
character : 

*'  I  know  Old  Abe  1  and  I  tell  you  there  is  not| 
at  this  hour,  a  more  patriotic,  or  a  truer  mao 
living  thon  tiiot  niiin,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Soma 
say  1^  is  an  imbecile ;  but  he  not  only  lield  his  own 
in  his  debates  with  l)ou(|flas,  whose  power  is  ad- 
mitted, and  whom  I  considered  the  ablest  intd- 
lect  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  got  a  little 
the  better  of  him.  He  has  been  deliberate  and 
slow,  but  when  he  puts  his  foot  down,  it  is  with 
the  determination  and  certainty  witli  which  our 
generals  take  their  steps ;  and,  like  them,  when 
he  takes  a  city  he  never  gives  it  up.  This  firm 
old  man  is  noble  and  kind-hearted.  He  ia  a 
child  of  the  people.  ^  Gc  to  him  with  a  story  of 
woe,  and  he  will  weep  like  a  child.  This  man, 
so  condemned,  works  more  hours  than  any  other 
President  that  ever  occupied  tbo  chair.  His 
solicitude  for  the  public  welfare  is  never-ceasing. 
I  differed  from  him  at  first  myself,  but  at  last 
felt  and  belicTed  that  he  was  ri^ht,  and  shall  vote 
for  this  brave,  true,  patriotic,  kind-hearted  man. 
All  his  faults  and  mistakes  you  have  seen.  All 
his  virtues  you  never  can  know.  His  patience  in 
labor  is  wonderfuL  He  works  far  harder  than 
any  man  in  Erie  County.  At  the  head  of  this 
great  nation  —  look  at  it  I  He  has  all  the  hUli 
to  sign  passed  by  Confess.  No  one  can  be  aiH 
pointed  to  any  ofiice  without  his  approvoL  No 
one  can  be  punished  without  the  judgment  re* 
ceives  his  signature,  and  no  one  pnrdoned  with- 
out his  hand.  This  man  -—  a.ways  right,  always 
just — we  propose  to  reelect  now  to  the  Pkaei- 
oency." 


jUnCDOTBfi,  FOBTBT,  jUn>  IHOtDBMTS. 


LrrTEB  OF  Oeneeal  Bedgwics.  —  The  fol- 
lowing letter  Trom  MBiDr-OeneralJohn  Sedgwick 
10  Adjutant-General  E.  D.  Townseud,  u  ce^tsc- 
UrUtio  of  the  brave  and  honornbie  loldier  who 
wrote  it.  It  wai  written  in  December,  1863,  at 
the  lime  it  wai  proposed  to  change  and  coaioU- 
date  the  armj'  of  the  Potomac. 

"Mt  Ukab  Towksend:   There  is  a  r.hange 

Sro|>osed  in  the  organization  of  this  army  —  re- 
ucing  the  number  of  carp*  to  three.  Whether  I 
'  am  to  be  retained  ae  one  of  the  commanders,  I 
do  not  know  )  but  I  write  this  to  ask  you,  when 
ihe  matter  it  brought  up  in  Waihingtoa,  to  rr  ~ 
the  numlier  of  this  corpa  —  the  SiitL  It  is  ... 
lirely  harmonious,  and  a  great  deal  of  april  dit 
eorpt  is  in  it.  I  do  not  believe  there  i*  a  regi- 
ment in  it  that  wnuld  leave  willingly.  Another 
rvDSon  is  —  since  its  organiiation  there  hai  never 
been  a  regiment  added  or  detached.  This  ie  not 
Uie  cane  with  the  other  corps.  The  Third  has 
been  made  up  of  the  odds  and  ends  from  several 
armies,  and  this  is  partly  true  of  the  First )  and 
every  corps  (the  Sixth  excepted)  hae  bad  several 
rogidients  assigned  Xn  it,  from  time  to  time. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  will 
be  retained,  when  I  should  like  to  see  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Sixth. 

"  1  am  sure  you  will  assist  me  in  this  matter, 
if  in  four  power  g  at  all  events,  I  rely  upon  you 
In  letting  me  know  when  the  subject  comes  up." 

THB   WOOD   OP   CHANCELLOKSYTLLE. 


And  rest  ige  >n  this  shade ;  for  many  a  mile, 
Through  lane  and  dusty  street, 
I'to  walked  with  weary,  weary  fcetj 
And  now  I  tarry  'mid  this  woodland  scenev 
'Mong  fenu  and  mosses  sweet. 

Here  all  around  me  blowe 

rbo  pals  primrose. 

I  wonder  if  tlie  gentle  blossom  knowa 

The  feeling  nt  my  heart —  the  solemn  grief 

6o  whelming  and  so  deep 
That  it  disdains  relief. 

And  will  not  let  me  weep. 
[  wonder  that  the  woodbino  thrives  and  grow*. 
And  Is  indilTercnt  to  the  nation's  woes. 
Pot  while  these  mornings  shine,  these  blossoms 

lm(dous  rebellion  wraps  the  land  in  gloom. 

Nature,  tliou  art  unkind, 
(Insyrapathiilng,  blind  I 
Ton  lichen,  clinging  to  th'  o'erhanging  rock, 

ts  happy,  and  each  blade  of  grass, 

U'rr  which  unconsciously  I  pass, 
Hnllps  in  mj  face,  and  seems  to  mock 

Mt  with  iujoy.    Alasl  I  cannot  And 

One  charm  m  bounteous  nature,  while  the  wind 
Fhat  blows  upon  my  cheek  bears  on  each  gust 
n>e  groan*  of  mj  poor  country,  bleedjig  la  ^ 


The  air  Is  mndcal  with  notes 

That  guah  from  winged  warblan'  tluMCta, 

And  in  the  leafr  tree* 

I  hear  the  drowsy  hum  of  bee*. 

Prone  from  the  blinding  sky 

Danes    rainbow-tinted   sunbeams,    thlek    wKll 

Dallies  are  ihinbig,  and  the  butterfly 
Wavers  from  flower  to  flower  ;  yet  in  ILI*  wottd 
The  ruthless  foeman  stood. 
And  every  turf  is  drexiched  with  human  blood. 

0  heartless  flowers  I 
O  trees,  elad  In  y-iur  robes  of  glistering  sheen. 
Put  off  this  csnofj  of  gorgous  greenl 

These  are  the  hours 

For  mourning,  not  for  gladness.    While  thiscnait 

Of  treason  dire  gashes  the  Nation's  heart. 

Let  birds  refuse  to  sing, 

And  flowers  to  bloom  upon  the  lap  of  spring. 

I.ct  Nature's  face  itself  with  tears  o'er&ow, 

In  deepest  angiish  for  a  people's  woe. 

While  tank  rebellion  stands 

With  blaod  of  martyrs  on  his  impioua  hand*  ]  ' 

While  bIbvct;,  and  chains, 
And  cruelty,  and  direst  hate. 
Uplift  their  heads  within  th'  afflicted  slate> 
And  freeie  the  blood  in  every  patriot's  veliu,— 
Let  the«e  old  woodlende  fair 

black  with  gloom,  and  from  Its  thunder-liii 
_v._.__,___    __j ,.  .1. j^^ 


Of  treason  sick,  shall  spew  the  monster  fortha 
And  each  regenerate  sod 

r  to  Freedom  and  to  0«d  1 


Forrest  on  Port  Pillow.  -Qji.  letter  wiilten 
by  Uryan  McAllietcr  at  Meridian,  Mississipp^xD 
the  IDlh  of  Mny,  1B05,  contiuna  the  following]} 

"  Before  the  large  chimney-plnca  of  a  small 
cabin-room,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  Confed- 
erate officers  and  men,  the  room  dimly  lighted 
by  a  small  tallow  candle,  I  first  saw  Lieutenant- 
Oeneral  N.  B.  Forrest,  coaunanding  a  corps  of 
cavalry  in  the  rebel  armj'.  O^orreat  is  a  man  of 
fine  appearance,  about  six  feet  in  height,  having 
dark,  piercing  hazel  eyes,  carefully  trimmed 
mustecne,  and  chin-whtskers  dark  a*  night,  fine- 
ly cut-features,  and  iron-gray  liuir.  His  form  i* 
lithe,  pluinlv  indicating  great  pliyaicol  power  and 


ity. 
clothes  of 


neatly   dressed 


a  grayn 


—  tha  only  ii 


I  should  have 

marked  him  as  a  prominent  maiThad  I  seen  him 

Broadway  g  and  wlien  I  was  told  that  he  was 

the  'Forrest  of  Fort  Pillow,'  1  devoted  my  whole 

him,  and  give  you  the  result  of  our 

I.  My  fhrst  impression  of  the  mui 
.ther  favorable  than  otherwise.  ICxcepl  • 
guard  of  some  hundred  Federal  soldiers,  more 
diau  half  a  mile  away,  I  was,  with  the  excoptiuti 
of  another  person,  the  only  Yankee  in  the  rotxu, 
and,  being  aresaed  in  citiien's  clothes,  wos  iwvei 
nupected,  oicept  by  the  landloid. 

"  ■  Qeneral,'  laid  I,  '  I  little  eipeotei  to  b* 
waUd  by  this  fiie  with  yox' 
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**  *  Weil,  becauM  your  name  has  been^  in  the 
mouth  of  nearly  every  person  for  a  long  time.' 

y^cs/  said  he,  displaying  the  finest  set  of 
teei^'that  I  think  I  naTe  ever  seen;  'J  have 
waked  up  the  Yankees  everprhere,  lately!) 

"'Now  that  you  have  time,  General,  do  yon 
think  you  will  ever  put  upon  paper  the  true  ac- 
count of  the  Fort  Pillow  affair  P ' 

"  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  the  Yankees  ought  to  know. 
They  sent  down  their  best  men  to  investigate  the 
affair.' 

"  Mlut  are  we  to  believe  their  report,  General? ' 

^Kies,  if  we  are  to  believe  anything  a  nigger 
u^&T'  When  I  went  into  the  war,  I  meant  to 
fight  Fighting  means  killing.  I  have  lost  twen- 
hr-nine  horses  in  the  war,  and  have  killed  a  man 
mch  tim^  The  other  day  I  was  a  horse  ahead ; 
but  at  8<nma  they  surrounded  me,  and  I  killed 
two,  jumped  my  horse  over  a  one-horse  wagcn, 
and  got  away.' 

'*  I  began  to  think  I  had  some  idea  of  the  man 
at  last.     He  continued : 

'* '  My  Provost-Marshal's  book  will  show  that 
I  have  taken  thirty-one  thousand  prisoners  during 
the  war.  At  Fort  Pillow  I  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender,  or  I 
would  not  answer  for  my  men.  This  they  refused. 
I  sent  them  another  note,  giving  them  one  hour 
to  determine.  This  they  refused.  I^  could  see, 
on  the  river,  boats  loaded  with  troops.  They 
sent  back,  asking  for  an  hour  more.  I  gave  them 
twenty  noinutes.  I  sat  on  my  horse  during-  the 
wholf)  time. 

*' '  The  fort  was  filled  with  niggers  and  deserters 
firom  our  army — men  who  lived  side  by  side  with 
my  men.  I  waited  five  minutes  after  the  time,  and 
then  blew  my  bugle  for  the  charge^  In  twenty 
minutes  my  men  were  over  the  works,  and  the  fir- 
ing had  ceased.  The  citisens  and  Yankees  had  bro- 
ken in  the  heads  of  whiskey  and  lager-beer  barrels, 
and  were  all  drunk.  They  kept  up  firing  all  the 
time,  as  they  went  down  the  hill.  Hundreds  of 
them  rushea  to  the  river,  and  tried  to  swim  to  the 

Sinboats,  and  my  men  shot  them  down.  The 
ississippi  River  was  red  with  their  blood .  for 
three  hundred  yards.  During  all  this,  their  fiag 
^was  still  flying,  and  I  rushed  over  the  works  and 
*cut  the  halyards,  and  let  it  down,  and  stopped 
the  flght.  Many  of  the  Yankees  were  in  tents 
in  front,  and  they  were  in  their  way,  as  they  con- 
cealed my  men,  and  some  of  them  set  them  on 
fire.  If  any  were  burned  to  death,  it  was  in  those 
tents. 

"  *  They  have  a  living  witness  in  Captain  Young, 
their  Quartermaster,  who  is  still  alive ;  and  I  wul 
leave  it  to  any  prisoner  I  have  ever  taken  if  I  have 
not  treated  them  well.'  '  You  have  made  some 
■  rapid  marches,  General,'  said  L'  'Yes,' said  he, 
'  I  have  five  thousand  men  that  can  whip  any  ten 
thousand  in  the  world.  Sturgis  camd  out  to  whip 
■ae  once,  and  was  ten  thousand  strong.  I  marched 
eff  as  if  I  was  going  to  Georgia,  and  fell  upon  the 
liebd  of  his  column  when  he  least  expected  me, 
and,  with  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  killed 
over  three  thousand^  captured  as  many  more,  with 


all  the  trains  and  mules,  and  drove  him  Ladu  I 
meant  to  kill  every  man  in  Federal  uniform,  un- 
less he  gave  up.'  He  spoke  of  capturing  a  fon 
from -Colonel  Crawford,  ui  Athens,  Alabama,  gar- 
risoned by  one  thousand  five  hundred  men.  oaid 
he :  '  I  took  him  out  and  showed  him  my  forces,  — 
some  briga4es  two  or  three  tLnes,  —  and  one  bai' 
tery  I  kept  marching  around  all  the  time.  My 
men  dismounted,  leavi  ip  every  fourth  man  to  hold 
the  horses,  an.l  formed  che  rest  in  front  as  infun- 
jry  I  and  the  dam  fool  gave  up  witliout  firing  u 
ihot.' 

'*  Speaking  of  S'.rcight's  couture,  he  said  itwai 
jdmost  a  shame.  '  My  men  rode  among  them  and 
shot  tliem  down  like  cattle.  They  were  mounted 
on  sharp-edged  saddles,  and  were  worn  out,  and 
I  killed  several  of  them  myjelf.  Didn't  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  them.'  But  the  heart  sick- 
ens at  the  infamous  conduct  of  this  butcher.  H* 
is  one  of  the  few  m^  that  are  general  '  blowers.' 
and  yet  will  fight.  {Forrest  is  a  thorough  bravo  — 
a  desperate  man  in  every  respect  He  was  a  no- 
gro-trader  before  the  war,  and  ih  '  personai^airs.* 
aajie  calls  them,  had  killed  several  men.  x 

X,*  He  had  a  body  guard  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  picked  men.  These  he  placed  in  the  rear, 
with  orders  to  shoot  any  one  tnat  turned  back.  1 
have  spoken  to  numbers  of  Confederate  officers, 
and  the^  speak  of  him  with  disgust,  though  all 
admit  his  bravery  and  fitness  for  the  cavalry  ser- 
^nc^  He  has  two  brothers  living,  one  of  whon 
is  sp6ken  of  as  being.*  greater  butcher  than  the 
Licutenant-GeneroL  (He  is  a  man  without  edu- 
cation or  refinement,  married,  I  believe,  to  a  veu 
pretty  wife.    Any  one  would  call  him  handsome^ 

'jAnyy^ft  bffnring  hm  \^^\  tiom^^  **""  ^^^  * 

hi^Kgadocio.  As  for  myself,  I  would  believe  one 
half  UB'  Bttid, 


.  and  only  dispute  with  him  w  ith  mT 
finger  upon  the  tngger  of  mv  pistoL  'When  \ 
told  him  I  was  a  Yankee,  and  late  upon  a  promi- 
nent GcTieral's  sta1f,iie  looked  about  him,  and 
amonp;  his  etaff,  for  corroborative  proofl  Volleyf 
of  this,  ready  prepared,  poured  forth  upon  hif 
order.  My  not  bemg  a  ^tiort-hand  writer  neces- 
sarily deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  a  further 
contribution  to  this  true  story. 

'*  Two  young  Kentuckians  were  walking  along 
the  road,  when  ForreiBt  came  up ;  he  called  them 
deserters,  and  deliberately  shot  them.  It  appears 
that  these  young  men  were  upon  legitimate  duty, 
and  one  of  them  under  military  age.  The  fathers 
of  these  youths  are  upon  Forrest's  track,  swore 
to  kill  him.  Poetic  justice  requires  that  he  should 
meet  with  a  violent  death.  Probably  one  hun- 
dred men  have  fallen  by  his  hand.  He  says  '  the 
war  is  played  out ; '  Uiat,  where  he  lives,  there  art 
plenty  of  fish ;  and  that  he  is  going  to  take  a  tent 
along,  and  don't  want  to  see  any  one  for  twelve 

months."  

• 

A  RoBfANiio  Incident.  —  Governor  Ciirtin. 
of  Pennsylvania,  while  sojourning  in  Philadelphia, 
was  called  upon  by  a  young  woman,  who,  whei) 
she  was  introducea,  expressed  he;  great  joy  at 
seeing  the  Governor,  at  the  same  tmie  bnprinv 
ing  a  kiss  upon  his  foi  ahead. 


4M 


AITBCDOTBS,   POBTRT,  AND  DCOIDBim. 


•*  Madam,"  §M  ha,  <<  to  whom  am  I  Indabtad 
fbr  ihia  unaxpaotad  aalutatlonP  ** 

**  Mr,  do  you  not  know  ma  P** 

**  Taka  a  otialr/'  anid  tha  (Jovamor,  at  tha  aama 
lima  axiandliiK  ona  of  tha  handsomaat  In  tha  par- 
lor. 

**  Bhnrtly  aflar  tha  bnttla  of  An^iatam,  you 
wara  upon  ihiit  bloody  flald /'  aaid  aha  to  tha  Qof - 
•riior. 

**  I  waa/*  rapllad  tha  Oovarnor. 

**  You  adutiiiiHtarad  to  tha  wanta  of  the 
woundad  nntl  ibo  dying/* 

"  It  wna  my  duly  aa  a  fV>aHn|r  man." 

**  You  did  your  duty  wall.  Honvan  alona 
will  raward  you,  air,  tar  In  thia  lift)  thara  ia  no 
raward  adaquatuly  axpraialva  of  vour  daaarta. 
You,  air,  liupuriad  oonaolutlon  and  ravWad  the 
hopva  of  a  dying  aoldlar  of  tha  Twenty-eighth 
Ohio.  Ha  wttN  badly  wounded  in  the  arm  i  you 
lifted  bim  into  an  ambulance,  and  the  blood 
iliinping  hi>n\  him .  atalned  y<xur  handa  and  your 
alolhlivg.    That  aoldlar  waa  aa  dear  to  ma  aa  life 

ItMlt 

**  A  huaband  f  **  aald  the  Governor.  «« No,  air." 

•*  A  brother  narhapa  P  ••    •«  No,  air." 

••AfUtberr    ••No.alr.*' 

•*Aaonr    ••No,  air." 

♦•A  luvtrP"    ••No,  air."  » 

*Uf  not  a  huaband,  Iklher,  brother,  eon,  or 
ioviM%  whiH  then,  eould  ii  be  P "  aaid  the  Qot- 
•nior,  at  length  lutmkiim  the  ailenee  t  *  tbia  ia  an 
enigma  to  m«^  Vleaee  explain  mora  about  the 
gallant  aiddltMr  of  Obbv** 

•^\Vell»  alr«  that  a^ddiar  gaya  you  a  ring.  (X 
It  )V  w#re  the  Wtlera  ei\gv«vad  on  tba  interior. 
Tbal  ia  Ibe  riim  now  uynm  yt^ur  liiile  finger.  He 
loM  you  to  wiNMT  it«  and  oareAiUy  bava  you  dona 
*o;^ 

Tba  Oovamor  puUed  tba  ring  oC  and  aum 
a«HMtfb  iba  Wllv^  war«  tbv^ra^ 

*^Tba  Ittyear  Ibal  u«ad  lo  wear  ibi^l  ring  wiU 
aeTa^r  wiN^r  ^i  ai^  m^Mr^  Tba  band  ia  daad«  but 
\ba  auKbar  aiill  bvedk'' 

'tba  i)ova>mvvr  waa  now  iftota  iaiatealad  ^mui 

^  WalL  myiiVfiw  *  eaid  biw  ^  iUI  hm  all  about 
il«  lalbiari^y^Mwaf  Waa  k  gmai  to  y^m  by 
a  aobKar  wbvMia  y\m  loxWi^  ** 

^  I  Wtad  bbia  aa  I  K>Ya%l  aajr  lUb  t  bm  Wa  waver 
<a»Mnaid  Ibat  k^xa^  Ha  Wad  aaocw  lova  luc  bn 
<N>w»Hy  tbaM  ^  aM )  I  bonor  lUaa  Ibr  iL  TWt 
aaMiiar  wbo  a>lf>cad  ibal  Klilc  y^m^  wpiNa  yoaut  fta^ 
gar  ataMila  b«r4b««  yv^**  So  a«^iiimr  tlia  tltaai^pi 
My  axv>aa  l^v>aa  bat  «lMik,»  uaii  aauoil  balbiw  tb* 

tW  tiNHiia  tbal  ai^'W  awawtil  w*  Wvw  %a  tl* 
^D^aaala^a,  oC  lb»  lawiar.  A  ba^i  l»Mir  MaaadL 
VW  gii(i  wW  baJt  ibiM  buWwcaJl  birceiA  waa 

waa  aaiipi^^  Is^  Wr  aaacrai^  Wa  b«r  toftxw  bM»- 
Wi^sJl  ta^^NhttJM  V  tb»  «.>itt  *fi  tba  yv»iaiwBA>  ami 

^  l^vwW  biua  b«  JMttftMgr  am  abac  taginaaa/L 
Ha  waa  ktMl  U4  iba  aaaaa  battb  wbacw  w*  M 

i*  alMttaiat  ib»  wocii4.  bar  jwrlur 


who  had  placed  the  ring  upcn  tha  ilngar  of  Oow^ 
ernor  Curtin,  for  tha*  kind  attention  given  hai 
upon  tha  bloody  field  of  AntietaoL 


Incidents  of  Lbbsburg.  —  A  Southern  Ut- 
ter writer  gives  the  following  incidents  of  Uie 
battle  of  Ball's  Hluff,  called  by  the  Confederates 
tiie  battle  of  Leesburg : 

•*  One  personal  enoc  intar  is  worthy  of  record. 
As  Captain  Jones,  of  company  li,  Seventeenth 
Mississippi,  was  parsing  through  the  woods  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  he  m  n  another  party  headed 
by  an  ofAcer.  The  two  halting  instantly  upon 
discovering  their  obse  proximity,  Jones  ex- 
claimed, ^For  Qo.l  Almighty's  soke,  tell  me 
ouiok »- fVi mds  or  fiiemiea  —  who  are  you?' 
'rhe  other  replied,  •  ^Ve  are  friends/  and  at  the 
same  time  advanced.  A  little  boy  named  Joseph 
Ware,  who  waa  behind  the  Missisaippian,  in- 
stantly cried  out,  •  Captain,  they  are  not  friends ; 
don't  you  see  they  nave  not  guna  like  oura. 
They  are  Yankeaa :  let  me  ahoot'  Again  Jones 
exclaimed,  •  Who  are  you  P  Speak  quick,  fur  I 
can't  keep  my  men  from  firing.'  '  I'll  let  you 
know  who  wa  ara,  you  d  d  rebel,'  aaid  the 
Yankee  olBcer,  —  for  auch  he  was,  —  and  auituis 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  sprang  upon  and  seiiaG 
Captain  Jonee  by  the  collar.  For  a  aeoond  .^t 
two  a  aouma  en»\ie<l  b«tw«^n  the  oiBcers^  wbca 
the  latter  broke  loose.  At  the  same  inatant  ona 
of  the  Miaaisainpiana  dashed  out  the  >[anlicf*B 
braina  with  the  butt  of  bia  muaket.' 

•*  Frequently  the  ladiea  are  In  the  babit  rf  via- 
iting  tba  prisoners,  but  oftener  from  curioai^ 
than  aympatbv.  Ano^kar  incidea*.  ia  told  of 
an  encounter  Wtw^en  leveral  of  Uiem  and  an 
Irtsbmao. 

^^h  bad  beccma  a  natter  of  babit  with  tba 
^r  onea  to  open  eonversattO!i  with  the  verr  oat- 
uial  inquirv.  ^Wbero  are  you  wounded?^  and 
accordingl),  wbeo  a  party  of  three  or  foar,  tbe 
Mtber  day,  ^proasbec  our  cell,  they  buncbed  oat 
in  tba  \Miud  way.  Padily  noade  brieve  tbat  be 
diidn^  bear  distuKtlr.  and  replied,  '  Pretty  wall, 
I  tbaak  T«x.*  *\Vbere  were  you  wounded?* 
again  iff  a  away  ona  of  tba  ladies.  *  Faith,  Pai 
KH  badly  buvt.  at  all  III  be  tbraT^liag  to  Rieii- 
«.aaai  in  a  wake,*  replied  Pat«  witb  a  prcwSarH 
dfesciaasinat  Wok.  aa^if  be  waa  in  a  tigbt  nlnr^ 
tbinkis^  tbal  be  waa  deaC  Qs»  of  tbelld  la&a 
in  tbe  background  ^t  ber  saoutb  dkuwn  lo  ke 
ear,  and  sbput«4  agaw,  *  We  want  to  know 


^  Paa»  evakmlT  finiix^ 


^$^a  w%ii  %ll#  aiiidljiie  ^v  tiba 


\ 


sar^e  kk  tts|^  anvbov 
oaciiwatti  aceocdtt^. 
V>£M  W^uOev.  and  witb 
be  ie^&(U :  ^  Sute«  iadiiM. 
bua»  suKw  iio«  are  «kOM: 
Inie  been  wottmM»  k*a 

OT 


I     «^lliaiek^ 
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iternation  of  the  inqoieitors  And  sudden  locomo- 
tion of  the  amollne  out  of  the  front  door.'' 


Anbcdotb  of  Pbbsident  Lincoln. — The 
f;ij lowing  transpired  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in 
Woshington.  Its  moral  will  be  apprecmte<l  by 
iU  thoughtful  men.  8ome  gentlemen  were  present 
from  the  West,  excited  and  troubled  about  the 
commissions  or  omissions  of  the  Administration. 
Ihe  President  heard  them  patiently,  and  then  re- 
plied !  "  Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property  vou 
v^ere  worth  was  in  gold,  and  you  had  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  across  the  Niagara 
RiTer  on  a  rope ;  would  you  shake  the  cable,  or 
keep  shouting  out  to  him— Blondin,  stand  up  a 
little  straighter — Blondin,  stoop  a  little  more  — 
^o  a  little  faster —  lean  a  little  more  to  the  north 
—  lean  a  little  more  to  the  south  P  No,  you  would 
bold  your  breath  as  well  as  your  tongue,  and 
keep  your  hands  off  until  he  was  safe  over.  The 
Qoverument  are  carrying  an  immense  weight. 
Untold  treasures  are  in  their  hands.  They  are 
doing  the  very  best  they  can.  Don't  badger 
them.  Keep  silence,  and  well  get  you  safe 
across."  This  simple  illustration  answered  the 
complaints  of  half  an  hour,  and  not  only  silenced 
but  charmed  the  audience. 


An  Incident.  —  As  the  fleet  of  transports  of 
the  great  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  the  forts 
at  Hilton  Head  was  passing  down  the  Chesapeake 
liay  on  that  beautirul  day  in  October,  1861,  a 
large  bald  eagle  came  sweeping  out  from  the 
Bhvro  of  Mnrvland*,  and,  soaring  nigh  in  air  over 
the  fleet,  fliiaUv  alighted  on  tlie  masthead  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  neadquarters  of  the  army.  In  an 
instant  all  eves  Were  on  him,  and  conjecture  was 
busy  as  to  whether  he  were  a  loyal  bird  come  to 
p;ive  Ids  blessing  at  parting,  or  a  secession  rooster, 
intent  on  spying  out  the  nation's  strength.  **  We 
i^ave  the  burd  the  beneflt  of  the  doubt,**  said  one 
present ;  "  an  officer  peremptorily  staged  the 
liand  of  a  soldier  who  would  have  shot  him,  and 
we  accepted  the  omen  as  auguring  the  full  auo- 
seM  of  our  enterprise.'* 


The  Fight  at  Brandt  Station.  —  "  We  were 
lying  at  Warrenton  Junction,  making  ourselves 
IS  comfortable  as  possible  after  the  raid,  when, 
[>n  the  moniing  of  the  8th  of  June,  1863,  the 
srhole  division  was  ordered  out  in  the  very  Ughtest 
marching  order.  .  That  night  we  lay  close  to  Kel- 
ly's Ford  in  column  of  battalions,  the  men  hold- 
ing their  horses  as  they  slept,  and  no  fires  being 

*'  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  we 
prere  again  in  motion,  and  got  across  the  ford 
nithout  interruption  or  discovery.  Yorke,  with 
the  third  squadron,  was  in  advance,  and  as  we 
Bfioved  he  managed  so  well  that  he  bagged  every 
picket  on  the  road.  Thus  we  had  ffot  almost 
upon  the  rebel  camp  before  we  were  discovered. 
We  rode  right  into  Jones'  brigade,  the  First  New 


Jersey  and  First  Pennsylvania  charging  together) 
and  before  thev  had  recovered  fit)m  the  alarm  wt 
had  a  hundrea  and  fifty  prisoners.  The  rebeli 
were  then  forming  upon  the  hill-side  by  the  sta- 
tion, and  ti)ev  had  a  battery  playing  upon  us  like 
fun.  Martinis  New  York  battery,  on  our  side. 
gallo|  e<l  into  position,  and  began  to  answer  them, 
llien  W)'ndham  formed  his  whole  brigade  for  h 
charge,  except  a  squadron  of  the  First  Maryland, 
left  to  support  the  mattery.  Our  boys  went  in 
splendidly,  keeping  well  together,  and  makine 
straight  for  the  rebe.  battery  dti  the  hill  behinc 
the  station.  Wyndham  mmself  rode  on  thf 
right,  and  Broderick  charged  more  towards  the 
left,  and  with  a  yell  we  were  on  theuL  We  were 
only  two  hundred  and  eighty  strons,  and  in  front 
of  us  was  White's  battalion  of  five  hundred.  N» 
matter  for  that  Wyndham  and  Broderick  were 
leading,  and  they  were  not  accustomed  to  count 
odds.  As  we  dashed  fiercely  into  them,  sabre  is 
hand,  they  broke  like  a  wave  on  the  bows  of  » 
ship,  and  over  and  through  them  we  rode,  sabruig 
as  we  went  We  could  not  stop  to  take  prison- 
ers, for  there  in  front  of  us  was  the  Twelfth  Vir- 
ginia, six  hundred  men,  riifing  down  to  support 
White.    By  Jove,  sir,  that  was  a  charge  I 

"  They  came  up  splendidly,  looking  steadier  than 
we  did  ourselves  after  the  shock  of  the  first 
charge.  I  do  not  know  whether  Wyndham  was 
still  with  us,  or  if  he  had  gone  to  another  regi- 
ment }  but  there  .was  Broderick,  looking  fiiU-  of 
fi^ht,  his  blue  eyes  in  a  blase,  and  his  sabrr 
chnched,  riding  well  in  front  At  them  we  went 
again,  and  some  of  them  this  time  met  us  fairly. 
I  saw  Broderick's  sabre  ^o  through  a  man,  and 
tHe  rebel  gave  a  convulsive  leap  out  of  his  sad- 
dle, falling  senseless  to  the  ground.  It  seemed 
but  an  instant  before  the  rebels  were  scattered  ic 
every  du'ection,  trying  now  and  Uien  to  rally  io 
smaU  parties,  but  never  daring  to  awnit  our  ap* 
proach.  Now  there  were  the  guns  plain  beforf 
us,  the  drivers  yelling  at  their  horses,  and  trying 
to  limber  up.  We  calight  one  gun  before  they 
could  move  it,  and  were  dashing  after  the  others, 
when  I  heard  Broderick  shouting  in  a  stormy 
voice.  I  tell  you,  it  was  a  startling  sight  The 
fragments  of  White's  battalion  had  gathered  to- 
ge£er  towards  the  left  of  the  field,  and  wers 
charging  in  our  rear.*  The  First  Maryland  wai 
there,  and  Broderick  was  shouting  at  them,  in 
what  their  Colonel  considered  a  'very  ungen- 
tlemanly  manner,'  to  move  forward  to  the  charge. 
At  the  same  time  two  fresh  regiments,  the  Elev- 
enth Virginia  and  another,  were  coming  down  od 
our  front  Instead  of  dashing  at  White's  men, 
the  Fii'St  Maryland  wavered  and  broke,  and  thee 
we  were  charged  at  the  same  time  froqt  and  rear. 
We  had  to  let  the  guns  go,  and  gather  together 
as  well  as  possible  to  cut  ourselves  out  Gafiantl^ 
our  fellows  met  the  attack.  We  were  broken,  ot 
course,  bv  the  mere  weight  of  the  attacking  force  : 
but,  breaking  them  up  too,  the  whole  field  wa» 
covered  with  small  squads  of  fighting  men.  J 
saw  Broderick  ride  in  with  a  cheer  and  open  t 
way  for  the  men.  His  horse  went  down  in  tht 
3i61^;  but  little  Wood,  tlie  bugler  of  compan} 
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Q,  sprarg  down  and  gave  him  his  animal,  setting 
off  bimseir  to  catch  another. 

**  A  rebel  rode  at  the  bugler,  and  succeeded  in 
shotting  away  his  arms  *  tiSefore  help  came.  As 
Wood  still  went  after  a  horse  another  fellow  rode 
at  him.  The  bo]^  happened  at  that  moment  to  see 
a  carbine  where  it  hua  been  dropped  after  firing. 
He  pickod  up  the  empty  weapon,  aimed  it  at  the 
boi  semun,  made  him  dismount,  give  up  his  arms, 
and  start  for  the  rear.  Then  he  went  in  again. 
Lucas,  Hobensack,  Brooks,  and  Beekman  charged 
with  twelve  men  into  White's  battalion.  Fight- 
uiff  hand  to  hand,  they  cut  their  way  through,  but 
lelt  nine  of  the  men  on  the  ground  behind  them. 
Hughes  was  left  almost  alone  in  a  crowd,  but 
brought  himself  and  the  men  with  him  safe 
through.  Major  Shelmire  was  last  seen  lying 
Across  the  dead  body  of  a  rebel  cavalryman. 
None  of  us  thought  anything  of  two  to  one  odds, 
ts  long  as  we  had  a  chance  to  ride  at  them.  It 
was  only  when  we  got  so  entangled  that  we  had  to 
flght  hand  to  hand  that  their  numbers  told  heav- 
ily. It  was  in  such  a  place  that  I  lost  sight  of 
Broderick.  The  troon  of  horse  that  he  was  rid- 
ing was  not  strong  enough  to  ride  through  a  knot 
of  men,  so  that  he  had  to  fight  them.  He  struck 
one  to  heavily  that  he  was  stunned  by  the  blow, 
but  his  horse  was  still  in  the  way  ;  swerving  to 
one  side,  he  escaped  a  blow  from  another,  and, 
vaixliug  off  the  thrust  of  a  third,  managed  to 
take  him  with  bis  point  across  the  forehead.  Just 
u  he  did  so,  hpwever,  his  sabre,  getting  tangled 
with  the  rebel's,  was  jerked  from  his  hand.  Draw- 
ng  bis  pistol,  he  fired  into  the  crowd,  and  put 
ipars  to  his  horse.  The  bullet  hit  a  horse  in  front 
<N  him,  which  fell.  His  own  charger  rode  at  it, 
but  stumbled,  and  as  it  did  Broderick  himself  fell, 
from  a  shot  fired  within  arm's  length  of  him  and 
A  sabre  stroke  upon  his  side. 

**  I  saw  all  this  as  a  man  sees  things  at  such 
limes,  and  am  not  positive  even  that  it  all  oc- 
jurred  as  I  thought  I  saw  it}  for  I  was  in  the 
*nidst  of  confusion,  and*  only  caught  things 
A/0  and  by  passing  glimpses.  You  see  I  was  my- 
self having  as  much  as  I  could  do.  The  crowd 
4rith  whom  Broderick  was  engaged  was  a  little 
ilstance  from  me ;  and  I  had  just  wheeled  to  ride 
ip  to  his  help  when  two  fellows  put  at  me.  The 
drst  one  fired  at  me  and  missed.  Before  he  could 
^ain  cock  his  revolver  I  succeeded  in  closing  with 
:iim.  My  sabre  took  him  just  in  the  neck,  and 
nust  liave  cut  t>..  jugular.  The  blood  gushed 
Mit  in  a  black-looking  stream ;  he  gave  a  horri- 
oie  yell  and  fell  over  the  side  of  his  horse,  which 
galloped  away.  Then  I  gathered  up  my  reins, 
ipurred  my  horse,  and  went  at  the  other  one.  I 
vas  riding  Umt  old  black  horse  that  used  to  be- 
•ing  to  the  signal  sergeant,  and  it  was  in  fine  con- 
iition.  As  I  drove  in  the  spurs  it  gave  a  leap 
ugh  in  the  air.  That  plunge  saved  my  life.  The 
jbel  had  a  steady  aim  at  me ;  but  the  ball  went 
Urough  the  black  horse's  brain.  His  feet  never 
ouched  ground  again.  With  a  terrible  convul- 
ive  contiaction  of  all  his  muscles,  the  black 
umed  over  in  the  air,  and  fell  on  his  head  an  1 
ide  Ki^ne*  deid,  pitching  me  twenty  feet     I 


alighted  on  my  pistol,  the  butt  forcing  itself  hi 
into  my  side  ;  my  sabre  sprunir  out  of  my  hand, 
and  I  lay  with  arms  and  legs  all  abroad,  stretched 
out  like  a  dead  man.  Everybody  had  sometMog 
else  to  do  than  to  attend  to  me,  and  there  1  hj 
where  I  had  fallen. 

<*  It  seemed  to  mo  to  have  been  an  age  before 
I  began  painfully  t:  come  to  myself;  but  itcoidd 
not  nave  been  many  minutes.  Every  nerve  was 
shakir.g }  there  sros  a  terrible  pain  m  my  head, 
ind  a  numbne&i  in  my  side,  which  was  even  worse. 
Fighting  was  still  going  on  around  me,  and  my 
,  5r8t  impulse  was  to  get  hold  of  my  sword.  I 
crawled  to  it,  and  &ank  down  as  I  grasped  it  onoe 
more.  That  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  a  rebel 
soldier,  seeing  me  move,  xode  at  me.  The  prea- 
ez.  :e  of  danger  roused  me,  and  I  managed  to  get 
to  my  horse,  behind  which  I  sank,  resting  my  pis- 
tol on  the  saddle,  and  so  contriving  to  get  an  aim. 
As  soon  as  the  man  saw  that,  he  turned  off  with- 
out attacking  me.  I  was  now  able  to  stand  and 
walk  s  so,  holding  my  pistol  in  one  hand  and  my 
sabre  in  the  other,  I  made  my  way  across  the 
fields  to  where  our  battery  was  posted,  scaring 
some  with  my  pistol  and  shooting  others.  No- 
body managed  to  hit  me  through  the  whole  fight 
When  I  got  up  to  the  battery  I  found  Wood 
there.  He  sang  out  to  me  to  wait  and  he  would 
get  me  a  horse. 

"  One  of  the  men,  who  had  just  taken  one, 
was  going  past }  so  Wood  stopped  him  and  got  it 
for  me.  Just  at  that  moment  White's  battaHcn 
and  some  other  troops  came  charging  at  the  1st- 
tery.  The  souadron  of  the  First  Maryland,  ^ho 
were  supporting  it,  met  the  charge  well  as  far  as 
their  numbers  went,  but  were,  of  course,  fiankad 
on  both  sides  by  the  heavy  odds.  All  of  our  men 
who  were  free  came  swarming  up  the  hill,  and  the 
cavalry  were  fighting  over  and  around  the  guns. 
In  spite  of  the  confusion,  and  even  wliile  their 
comrades  at  the  same  piece  were  being  sabred, 
the  men  at  that  battery  Kept  to  their  duty.  They 
did  not  even  look  up  or  around,  but  kept  up 
their  fire  with  unwavering  steadiness.  There 
was  one  rebel,  on  a  splendid  horse,  who  sabred 
three  gunuers  while  I  was  chasing  him.  He 
wheeled  in  and  out  •—  would  dart  away  and  then 
come  sweeping  back  and  cut  down  another  man 
in  a  manner  that  seemed  almost  supernatural.  We 
at  last  succeeded  in  driving  him  away,  but  we 
could  not  catch  or  shoot  him,  and  he  got  off  with- 
out a  scratch. 

**  In  the  mean  time  the  fight  was  going  on  els^ 
where.  Kilpatrick's  brigade  charged  on  our 
right  The  Second  New  York  did  not  behave  as 
well  as  it  has  sometimes  done  since,  and  the  loss 
of  it  weakened  us  a  ^eat  deoL  The  Tenth  New 
York,  though,  went  in  well,  and  tlie  First  Maine 
did  splendidly,  as  it  always  does.  In  spite  of 
their  superior  numbers  (Stuurt  had  a  day  or  two 
before  reviewed  thirty  tliousand  cavalry  at  Cul- 
pepper, according  to  the  accounts  of  rebel  offi- 
cers) we  beat  them  heavily,  and  would  have  routed 
them  completely  if  Dutfie's  brigade  had  come 
up.  He,  however,  was  engagfd  with  two  or 
three  hundred  men  on  ^he  left;  :he  aid-de-oamp 
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unt  to  him  with  ordert  was  wounded  and  ta- 
ken prisoner,  and  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
find  out  Uie  critical  point  in  a  fight  of  his  own 
ancord. 

'*  So  now,  tbcv  bringing  up  still  more  reserves, 
and  a  whole  division  of  theirs  coming  on  the 
field,  ne  began  to  fall  back.  We  had  used  them 
up  so  severely  that  they  could  not  press  us  very 
Close,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  the 
Second  New  York  charged.  There  some  of  our 
men  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  get  out,  and 
the  battery  liud  to  leave  three  of  its  guns.  We 
formed  in  the  woods  between  a  quarter  and  half 
a  mile  of  the  field ;  another  moved  back  to  cover 
the  left  of  Buford,  who  was  in  retreat  towards 
Beverly  Ford.  Hart  and  Wynkoop  tried  hard  to 
cover  Uie  guns  that  were  lost ;  but  thev  had  too 
few  men,  and  so  had  to  leave  them.  Ihe  rebels 
were  terribly  punished.  By  their  own  confession 
the^  lost  three  times  as  many  as  we  did.  In  our 
regunent  almost  every  soldier  must  have  settled 
his  man.  Sergeant  Craig,  of  company  K,  I  be- 
lieve, killed  three.  Slate,  of  the  above  com- 
pany, also  went  above  the  average.  But  we  lost 
tembly.  Sixty  enlisted  men  of  the  First  New 
Jersey  were  lulled,  wounded,  or  missinc.  Col- 
onel W^dham  was  wounded,  but  kept  nis  sad- 
dle; Lieutenant-Colonel  Broderick  and  Major 
Shelniire  were  killed ;  Lieutenant  Brooks  was 
wounded ;  Captain  Sawyer  and  Lieutenant  Crocker 
were  taken  pnsoners  ;  and  I,  as  you  tee,  have  had 
to  come  in  at  last  and  refit" 


TIIE  CAVALRY  CHAKOB. 

BT  BDXUHD  0.  STBDMAK. 

OuB  good  steeds  snuff  the  eveninp^  air. 
Our  pulses  with  their  purpose  tmgle ; 
The  focman's  fires  are  twinkling  there  ; 
He  leaps  to  hear  our  sabres  jingle  I 

Halt! 
Each  carbine  sent  its  whiszing  ball : 
Now,  ding  I  clang  I   Forward,  all, 
Into  the  fight  I 

Dash  on  beneath  the  smoking  dome :  • 

Through  level  lightnings  f^op  nearer  I 
One  look  to  Heaven  I    No  thoughts  of  home  | 
The  guidons  that  we  bear  are  dearer. 

Charge  I 
Cling  I  dang !   Forward,  all  I 
Heaven  help  those  whose  horses  fall  — 
Cut  left  and  right  I 

They  fiee  before  our  fierce  attack  I 

Iney  fall !  thev  spread  in  broken  surges. 
Now,  comrades,  bear  our  wounded  back. 
And  leave  the  foeman  to  his  dirges. 

Wheel  I 
The  bugles  sound  the  swift  recall  t 
CUrg  1  clang  !    Backward,  all  I 
Homej  and  good-night  I 


Fb£ED01C  of  Speech.  —  An  editor  of  a  West- 
ern ioumal  narrates  the  following!     "  At  D 
dwells  a  rabid  secessionist,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 


for  the  honor  of  the  town.  This  man,  tt  seems,  b 
a  person  of  substance,  having  oonsiJerable  means 
invested  in  Southern  State  stocks.  He  lias  a 
dog  'Shep,'  as  intelligent  and  obedient  as  lib 
master  is  bigoted  and  dunder-beadcd.  Tis  some- 
times said  the  master  is  only  tolerated  on  the 
dog's  account,  as  the  q.iadruped  is  much  the 
more  respected  of  tlie  two. 

**Or.e  d;)y  Mr.  Secesh  was  holding  forth  on  the 
right  cf  spee-jh,  the  frcidom  of  the  press,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  averting  tliat  every  man  had  a 
right  to  say  what  he  please  J,  where  he  pleased, 
and  when  he  pleased,  and  no  one  had  a  right  to 
molest  him  or  make  him  afitdd.  Just  then  a  big 
bull  dog  walked  oact  the  door.  He  was  a  tre- 
mendouffly  savige  dog,  the  terror  of  all  the 
canines  in  towj,  and  able  V>  dean  out  and  chaw 
up  fourteen  dozen  such  do^  as  *  Shep.*  A 
young  fellow,  who  had  listenea  to  the  man's  stuff 
-ong  enough,  determined  to  give  him  a  practical 
illustration  of  his  own  doctrine:  so  he  sprang 
towards  the  door,  and  pointing  towards  the  biff 
dog,  said,  *  Lick  him,  Shep  I  Seize  him,  Shep  I 
Pitch  into  him,  and  lick  him.  Seize  him,  Shep  I  * 
Obedient  to  the  lightest  command,  the  faithful 
dog  started  as  he  was  bidden,  and  but  for  his 
master's  interference  would  have  been  badly 
torn. 

**  Full  of  wrath,  he  turned  to  the  young  man  who 
had  indted  his  dog  to  fight  the  buU  dog,  and  said, 
*What  did  you  do  that  for,  you  rascal  P  Bet 
Shep  on  to  a  dog  that  would  tear  him  to  pieces  f  * 

"  *  O,  I  was  only  exercising  your  freedom  of 
speech.  It's  nobody's  business  what  I  say  to  any 
dog.'  The  way  the  thing  was  done  created  aa 
immense  laugh,  and  effectually  dried  up  the  rebtl 
gentleman.    He  hadn't  a  word  to  say.'' 


CONSKRVATIVB  CHORUS. 

*  Abbaham,  spare  the  Soutli, 

Touch  not  a  singie  slave ; 
Nor  e*cn  by  word  of  mouth 

Disturb  the  thing,  we  crave. 
"Twas  our  forefathers'  hand 

That  Slavery  begot ; 
There,  Abraham,  let  it  stand; 

Thine  acts  shall  harm  it  not. 


iNCiDEirrs  OP  Belmont. — Major  Bledsoe 
Harmon,  of  the  Confederate  army,  relates  the  fol* 
lowing  incidents  of  the  battle  at  Belmont : 

"  During  thh  battle  many  incidents  occurred, 
many  acts  of  heroism  were  performed,  that  will  be 
told  only  when  the  war  shall  have  ended,  and 
when  the  patriot  has  returned  to  his  home  to  en- 

1'oy  the  fruits  of  the  independence  his  ^ alof  has 
lelped  to  win.  Then,  beside  the  hearth-stone, 
tales  of  chivalry  and  daring  wiU  be  told,  and 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  to  the  remoteti 
generations. 

"  Among  the  many  acts  of  heroism  told  of  those 
engaged,  is  that  of  a  iMte  ycuth,  a  little  boy  who 
was  attached  to  Tappan's  Arkr.nsas  regiment, 
and  carried  two  mimic  flagSi  ons  in  each  hand. 
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Tlie  regiment  was  driTen  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
the  enemy  poured  in  a  terrific  volley,  lulling 
many  of  them,  who  fell  into  the  river,  and  such  as 
were  not  instantly  killed  met  a  watery  grave. 
Among  those  struck  was  the  little  boy  who  bore 
the  flags.  Giving  one  last  hurrah,  which  was 
cut  short  by  the  ebbing  flood  of  his  young  life,  he 
waved  the  flogs  over  his  head,  tottered  into  the 
river,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  incident  was 
witnessed  by  a  whole  regiment  that  was  crossing 
the  river  at  the  time,  and  not  one  member  of  it 
but  shed  a  tear  at  the  sight 

**  When  General  Pillow  s  brigade  first  discovered 
the  enemy,  Colonel  Pickett's  regiment  was  ordered 
to  charge.  They  commenced  it  at  double-quick, 
when  they  were  met  by  a  withering  volley,  which 
prostrated  about  forty  of  the  men.  Of  those 
wounded  was  Lieutenant  Jesse  Tate,  who  was 
struck  in  the  knee,  and  fell.  Colonel  Pickett's 
horse  was  shot  in  three  difierent  places,  and 
killed  under  him.  Major  J.  C.  Cole's  horse  was 
•hot  dead.  Lieutenant  Hiram  Tilman,.  although 
a  prominent  mark  and  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fignt,  encouraging  on  his  men,  escaped  unhurt 
Colonel  Pickett  acted  like  a  veteran.  Cool  and 
undismayed,  he  saw  his  men  fall  beside  him ;  but 
the  carnage  seemed  to  inspire  him  to  greater 
deeds.  In  fact,  the  utmost  gallantry  was  dia- 
plaved  by  all  the  field  and  commissioned  officers 
and  men  in  the  regiment 

*'  Perhaps  the  most  unflinching  determination 
and  courage  upon  the  part  of  the  men  in  Colonel 
Pickett's  regiment  was  displayed  by  Captain  J. 
li.  Layton,  of  the  Liberty  Guards.  Li  the  first 
charge,  while  standing  in  front  of  his  men,  who 
wero  loading  and  firine  as  fast  as  possible,  he  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  just  beneath  his  left  arm, 
the  ball  lodgin?  in  his  body.  His  sword  fell  from 
his  grasp,  but  lie  quickly  recovered  it,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  his  hurt,  fought  the 
battle  through ;  nor  did  he  leave  his  men  until  he 
saw  that  his  wounded  were  properly  cared  for  at 
night  Such  acts  entitle  a  man  to  the  name  of 
hero. 

*'  The  gallant  conduct  of  Captain  Fraiier,  also  of 
Pickett's  regiment,  is  hiffhly  spoken  ofl  We 
must  not  omit  Captain  Dashiell,  whose  praises  are 
sounded  by  all  James  B.  Hatcher,  a  not  very 
old  nor  remarkably  large  young  gentleman,  who 
was  in  the  battle  as  an  amateur  fignter,  succeeded 
in  '  surrounding '  a  Lincolnite  twice  his  size,  and 
disarmed  him  of  his  gun  and  knife,  besides  one 
of  the  Roman  sabres  he  ha*^  captured  from  one 
of  our  men  in  Watson's  battery.  The  last-named 
weapon  he  carried  home  with  him,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  take  away  the  rest 

*'  Captain  J.  Welby  Armstrong  was  struck  full 
in  the  oreast  bv  two  six-poimder  canister  shots, 
and  of  course  death  was  instantaneous. 

*'  From  Columbus  the  fight  could  be  witnessed 
with  ease.  As  our  men  retired  to  the  river  for 
ammunition,  gallantly  contesting  every  inch  of 

ground,  the  Federals  in  pursuit  could  be  seen 
ayoneting  the  wounded  left  upon  the  field. 
Not  only  this,  they  set  fire  to  the  tents  used  as 
Dospitals,  and  many  of  the  poor  fellows  confined 


in  them  were  consu  ned  by  the  flamea.  Tbete 
acts  of  barbarity  did  not  lessen  the  alrea«lj 
awakened  vengeance  of  bur  men,  and  we  hear  it 
stated  that  the  nost  ampli  rt'taliatiun  i^a» 
made."  _______ 

A  Bellio BRENT  WovAN.  — At  Branch\ille, 
S.  C,  in  the  days  when  the  Crnfederate  rule  was 
strictest,  a  lady  presented  hen  elf  at  tlie  platform 
of  a  passenger  ear  going  to  CharlemUK^  where  a 
guar^  with  fixed  bayonet  was  standing,  and  de- 
sired to  enter. 

The  guard  told  her  it  was  contrary  to  orders, 
and  raised  hu'  p  ^ce  in  a  position  that  indicated 
clearly  that  he  meiuit  to  ooev  instructions.  She 
oidered  him  tc  lower  his  musket    He  refused* 

She  then  drew  a  revoher,  and  pointing  it  at 
him,  threatened  to  shoot  if  lie  did  not  let  her 
pass.  With  some  surprise  he  demanded :  *'  Are 
you  a  man  in  woman's  cloth  is  ?  "  "  No,"  was  the 
reply,  "  I  am  a  woman."  **  Then  come  in,"  said 
the  sentinel,  "  for  hang  me  if  I  fiffht  a  woman,  or 
be  killed  by  one.  You  can't  be  classed  with  non- 
combatants,  and  they  are  the  only  persons  1  am 
ordered  to  keep  out  of  this  car."  So  she  was 
classed  as  a  **  belligerent  power,"  and  allowed  to 

The  March  to  Nashville.-- A  soldieiw 
writer,  on  the  march  to  Nashville,  in  the  autumi* 
of  18G2,  narrates  the  following :  "  I  engaged  ui  a 
pleasant  two  hours'  chat  with  General  ilc(ist**a<kf 
and  found  him  an  agreeable  and  enteitaining 
conversationist  There  is  no  compromise  in  him, 
except  in  the  Union.  Ue  holds  tnat  a  rebd  cas 
no  rights  under  our  Constitution.  Ei^ht  or  ten 
of  tlie  gentry  called  on  him  near  Mitchellvillev 
and  commenced  using  treasonable  language.  The 
General  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  ceases  as 
he  had  heard  all  be  wanted  of  such  talk. 

<«  <  Well,  but,  (leneral,  I  understand  you  are  a 
Kentuckian ;  you  don't  go  in  for  any  abolition 
document  like  Lincoln  has  just  issued,  do  you  P ' 

'* '  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  like  j  you  have  no 
right  to  complain.' 

«« I  Why,  you  don't  approve  of  their  stealing 
our  negroes,  do  you?' 

"  <  I  approve,  sir,  of  anything  my  Qovemment 
does  to  put  down  the  reoellion ;  and  anything 
you  love  I  hate.' 

*'  -  Well,  why  don't  you  take  our  houses  and 
lanidP' 

*' '  Well,  sir,  if  we  wanted  them,  I  go  in  for 
that,  too ;    take  everything  you  have,  and  drive 

Jrou  to  the  dominions  of  JeS  Davis,  whom  you 
ove  so  much  j  and,  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  I 
will  drive  every  one  of  you  beyond  our  hnus.  ac- 
cording to  all  rules  of  war,  where  vou  cannot  do 
us  injurv  as  spies.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  tend  you  all 
to  Jeff  Davis,  or  hell.' 

'*  Soon  after  the  above,  a  tattered  specimen  of 
gawkv  ignorance  entered  the  Oenerid's  t^nt 

** '  Well,  sir,'  said  th§  General,  *  what  wiU  jou 
havcP' 

*' '  I  kem  over  here  for  pertection*' 

**  ■  Are  yott  a  U  don  m  in  P    Hci  svei.  c  mtia- 
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ami  he,  *joa  t 


I  now )  it  ia 


not  an  BberUtitniiBt  |   I  don't  go 

*"0,  fto  to  "ny  Adjutant,  Capttua  I'ohnnnn. 
Vm  tired  at  such  eToaions.  If  jo\i  deKrte  pri>- 
(odion,  you  ihidl  hove  it  i  if  not,  you  must  ac- 
cent the  conH<]uencei  of  the  calatnitr  you  hare 
Killed  in  bringing  upon  your  own  head.' 

"  t  heard  a  good  ttary  told  of  e  jol 
off  by  a 


e  jokn  played 


(leneral  Ne^ley.    A  whiskey-drinking,  &cetioui 
joker,  residing  in  tlia  town  of  QooIetaTille,    a 


rc 


g  lecesh  hole,  in  which  there 

1  man,  artd  he  died.  Well,  thii  wag 
wagered  a  gaUon  of  whiikey  that  he  could  go 
Into  Nashville,  and  go  all  over  the  city,  notwith- 
■tanding  the  atrictneM  of  Oenerel  Negley'a  or- 
deri  I  further,  that  he  would  aee  Neglcy  person- 
ally, and  talk  with  him.  The  bet  waa  taken,  and 
this  fellow,  whoM  name  i«  Paul,  well  known 
in  Naahville  as  a  violent  aeceesioniat,  the  next 
day  took  a  flog  of  truce,  rode  into  the  city,  saw 
crowds  of  liii  friends,  rode  up  Ut  the  hcadquar- 
tera  of  General  Negley,  and  demanded  the  nir- 
render  of  the  city,  stating  that  he  waa  Atsistant 
Adjutant  Paul,  and  that  there  was  an  immensa 
quantitv  of  troojia  ready  to  enforce  the  demand. 
Oeoeral  Negley  refused  to  entertain  the  thought 
of  a  surrender,  and  Paul  retumtd  to  Ooolett- 
PitU,  havina  won  hU  bet. 

"  General  Negley  found  it  out  when  too  late. 
It  wouldn't  do  to  try  that  game  again  in  Nash- 
ville."   

Anbcdotr  of  Pbesident  Lincoln.  —  Sottfe 
Mie  was  emoking  in  the  preeenca  of  the  President, 
'  and  complimentEd  him  on  havinr  no  vices,  neither 
drinking  nor  aniokiiii;.  "  That  is  a  doubtful  com- 
pliment," answered  the  President.'  "  1  recollect 
once  being  outside  a  stage  in  Illinois,  and  a  man 
fitting  b^  me  offered  me  a  dgar.  I  toM  him  I 
had  no  vices.  Ue  said  nothing,  smoked  for  some 
'  out,  "It's  my  experience 
)  vices  have  plaguy  few 


A  Soldier's  Laht  LnrEit.— John  Moaeley, 
a  vouth  who  fell  at  Oettj-sburg  on  the  Southern 
siae,  wrote  the  following  touching  but  manly  let- 
ter, from  hia  death-bed,  to  his  parents  in  Ala- 

"1IA1-TI.B- Field,  OETTrsDuaa,  Jnlj  4,  ists. 
"  Deak  Motiicr:  I  am  here  «  prisoner  of 
war,  and  mortally  wounded.  I  can  lite  but 
a  few  hours,  at  farthest  I  woa  shot  fifty  yards 
from  the  enemy's  line.  They  have  been  eiceed- 
inglf  kind  to  me.  1  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  final 
result  of  this  bniile,  and  t  hape  I  may  live  long 
enough  to  hear  the  shouCa  of  victory  before  I 
die.  I  am  very  weak.  Do  not  mourn  my  loss. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  been  spared  t  but  a  righteous 
Old  has  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  I  feel  prepared 
to  trust  my  cose  in  his  hands.  Farewell  to  you 
till    Pray  that  Ood  may  receive  my  eouL 

"  Yonr  mifbrtuuale  son,  John." 


An  Incidemt  ot  AHTtETAH.  —  One  of  the  oor- 
reapondenta  who  waa  with  the  divialoa  of  Oen 
era!  Sturgis  at  the  battle  of  Autietam  gives  the 
fallowing  account  of  the  pari  taken  by  Ihat  ii- 
vision  in  the  e^'.tcst: 

"  Our  divisior,  under  General  Sturfjis,  were  od 
(lie  extreme  left,  and  were  not  pUced  in  1  n«  untfi 
about  fiTe  ^'dock  P.  M.,  when  a  double-nuick 
movement  took  place,  and  the  whole  division 
started  like  Bengal  timers  let  loose  for  prey. 
Thev  ran  thi^'jgh  a  galling  fire  of  shot  and  shell 
until  they  wi>re  within  reach  of  the  enemj''e 
musketry,  when  a  heavy  fire  opened  on  us,  which 
General  Nagle  (commanding  our  brigade)  saw  at 
once  would  decimate  the  origade,  and  ao  the 
order  came  to  charge  bayonets.  Promptly  the 
glistening  steel  woa  nloced  id  position  1  uid  here 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  bayonet  chargca  took 

Since  that  haa  been  seen  during  the  war.  The 
riende  bad  to  ohai^ge  up  hill,  over  atone  walla 
ana  other  obstructions,  end  met  the  enemy  at 
great  disadvantage.  The  MaBBaehuBctts  Thirtv- 
fifth  regiment  was  put  in  order  of  battle,  and  did 
great  execution  at  the  first  onset.  In  General 
Nagle's  brigade  and  Sturgis*  division  waa  alac 
the  Ninth  reriment  New  Hampshire  volunteers, 
Colonel  Feirowa,  one  of  tiie  most  experienced 
Colonels  in  the  army.  It  was  a  handsome  sight 
to  see  him  put  his  regiment  into  action.  Wheu 
the  clear,  sonorous  order  eame  from  Colonel  Fel- 
lows, ■  Charge  bayonets  I '  every  eye  gleamed  in 
the 'Bloody  Ninth,' aa  the  brigade  now  coll  the 
regiment  Every  man  threw  away  his  knapsack, 
blanket  and  haversack,  and  leaped  over  a  stone 
wall  six  feet  high  with  a  yell  that  fairly  sent  terror 
throuj>h  the  rebel  ranks  opposite.  With  eyee 
gleammg  with  joy  and  determination,  and  every 
bayonet    fixed,  they    charged  up  the  bill  and 


through  the  cornfield  at  double-ouidc  with  a  veil 
of  perfect  triumph.  Colonel  Fellows  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Titus  astonished  the  old  veterane 


the  service  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
brought  the  Ninth  New  Hampshire  volunteers 
into  the  action.  It  was  a  grand  and  magnificent 
sight  and  one  seldom  seen  in  battle.  The  rebels 
fied  before  them,  and  every  rebel  regiment  broke 
and  ran.  General  Reno  feU  beside  the  Ninth 
New  Hampshire  volunteers  and  tbe  Thirty-fifth 
Maflsachnsetla  about  dark,  just  in  the  moment 
of  victory.'' 


An  iNrRESBiTE  ScRNE.  —  A  most  interesting 
and  eloquent  episode  occurred  at  Trinity  Church, 
Washington,  in  May,  1861.  The  rector.  Rev.  Dr. 
Butler,  began  hia  sermon  with  the  remark  that 
the  discourse  he  was  about  to  deliver  waa  preached 
by  himself  here  twelve  years  ago,  and  he  should 
repeat  it  verbatim.  It  was  a  lucid  and  eO'ective  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  the  popular  idea  of  govern- 
ment among  us  is  held  in  a  too  loose  and  secidor 
estimation]  while  the  fact  is,  that,  however  care- 
lessly we  may  regard  it  as  merely  a  eontracl  with 
miniat trial* agents,  and  howev'r  inadequate  mu 
"Kpee'  for  law  and  conatituted  suthorilief,  it  ia  ■ 

vine  inatitution. 

Tbe  peiora^on  was  powerfiiL    Said  th*  nitt- 
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and  gentlemui ;  "  TwsItb  jean  ago,  after  I  bod 
flnwhccl  Ihii  eovxte,  I  met  the  lamented  Daniel 
Wehatet  juat  out«ide  the  churcli.  He  aaiJ  to  me, 
'Sir,  fou  ore  riKht)  it  U  the  truo  doctrine.'  In 
ihii  Tiew,  m«  brethren,  I  lea  in  the  awakened 
menffth  of  tie  Ooreniment  the  |t'it>erinp  sword 
of  oliiiichty  vengeance  auipendea  over  tu  ene- 
miet.  ui  uii  view  aione  ao  I  deicry  the  only 
hope  fiir  m;  glorious,  my  belored  country  t "  aiid, 
*t  tlie(«  wordi,  the  teon  itreBinin^  down  the 
prnwhi^B  face,  in  a  voice  choked  with  ineipres- 
Biltle  emotion,  he  raised  his  eyea  toward*  Heaven, 
and,  hesitating  to  receive  utterance,  be  concluduJ, 
in  bltering,  though  articulate,  tonet,  "  EmIo  ptr- 
petua."  The  effect  woa  electrical ;  all  eyes  were 
■uffnsed  with  tears,  and  the  quiet  of  the  tanctuory 
waa  Iwoken  only  by  aoba  and  weeping. 


Ikcidentb  or  Bradpoht.  —  A  soldier,  who  was 
'  prctent  at  the  canture  of  Beaufort,  South  Coio- 
Unoi,  relatei  the  following : 

"  A  block  fellow  was  reported  to  cur  Colonel, 
and  taken  to  geoeml  headquortera.  Ho  was  very 
commiinicaliTe.  '  Massa,*  he  inquired,  'is  Aliu 
liucota  here  P '  He  seemed  at  fuult  when  in- 
(brmediie  hod  not  come.  It  seems  he  wo*  pri;?- 
ent  during  the  bombardment,  and  nearer  than  hi 
liked  to  be.  '  What  did  it  look  like  t '  nskcd  Col- 
onel L.  '  It  looked  as  if  de  fire  and  brimstoue 
was  comin'  down,  and  de  yearth  was  agwine  u]>.' 
llw  oond  that  flew  aa  every  discharge  came  down 
flUed  the  description  perfectly. 

"One  ofUiese  negroes  reports  that  when  Major 
I«e,  the  Confederate  commander,  fijiishcd  the 
fbrt,  he  said,  profanely,  *  The  devil  couldn't  tal^u 
It — God  Almighty  himself  couldn't  lake  it.'  Cu 
the  day  of  the  battle,  when  his  block  body  servcint 
got  out  bis  horse  for  him,  and  saw  him  mounted, 
and  they  both  ran  together  for  their  lives  to  get 
out  of  ranga  of  the  merciless  storm  of  shot  ami 
shell  falling  around  them,  the  negro  said, '  O  mua- 
so,  Ood  Almighty  come,  and  de  Yankees  couic 
wid  him,'  —  seeming  to  imply  that  such  a  union 
of  forces  hod  not  been  ooni«mplated  when  his 
master  had  concluded  upon  the  inipregnability  of 
his  fortiflcatioua." 


A  BiuvB  WoHAN,  —  lbs.  John  F.  Phelpa 
the  wife  of  the  Colonel  of  a  loyal  Missouri  r^;, 
ment,  and  resided  at  a  point  about  one  mile  niid 


Ibe  rebels  had  determijied  to  cutout  the  heart  nf 
General  Lyon,  and  preserve  it  as  a  trophy  over 
the  United  States  army.  Mrs.  Fhtlps,  lcarni[ig 
of  this  outrage  on  the  slain  General,  armed  her- 
self, as  she  was  accustomed  ic  do  fur  some  time 
In  order  to  preserve  licr  tifo  end  the  lives  of  lici 
hmily  from  the  murderous  assaults  of  the  ne- 
u«si  ))iista.  Thus  armed,  she  drove  to  IMce't 
HB>p  by  nightfall,  and  there,  oil  alone,  guarded 
the  Dody  of  General  Lyon.  When  ordered  by 
the  reboli  to  give  up  the  body,  she  positively  re- 
Aisml,  ood  deuaied  they  mual  :ut  out  her  neari 


before  they  could'  get  the  heart  of  the  OenrasL 
There,  all  alone,  she  stooil  guard  during  ihe  who)* 
night,  with  her  arms  in  readiness  to  defend  bei 
charge,  regardless  of  hjr  own  life, —  Uius  ftar- 
leasly  passing  the  dreary  night  amiiit  the  s^sod' 
ntions  of  the  dead,  the  wounded,  and  the  blood* 
thirsty  men  who  were  awaiting  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  covet«d  heart  of  tbe  noble  Lyon. 

Ader  daylight  having  made  arrangements  in 
reference  to  her  precious  chargr,  she  repaired  to 
her  home,  and  sent  a  co'.ored  ser  /ant  with  a  wagon 
and  two  horses  to  bring  the  romaina  of  Oeiiend 
Lyon  to  her  residence,  in  order  to  burial  in  Ker 
garden  or  on  her  form,  with  all  the  respect  in 
^'-  -^ower  toward*  the  commander  of  the  kval 
'.  But  as  tlie  wap>n  had  not  returned  in  due 
.  she  drove  again  to  Price's  camp,  found 
her  wagon  bad  been  seized  for  the  use  of  the 
rebel  army,  and  her  servant  coufincd  in  it  and 
gagged.  As  tlie  horses  had  been  unliitched  from 
the  wagon,  with  her  own  hands  she  again  bitched 
them.  When  resistance  was  a"aiu  offered  to  her 
le  she  fearlessly  deciareiT  she  would  deal 
death  with  her  revolver  to  any  one  who  molested 
her.  About  the  time  she  hud  released  the  ser- 
vant, and  gut  her  precious  treasure  in  tlie  wagon, 
Ksistaiico  was  again  Ihreatoned.  Slie  tlien  pressed 
her  vmy  to  the  presence  of  General  Price,  wbO| 
at  Iter  iircssing  instance,  ordered  her  to  have  tlia 
body  of  the  slain  General,  without  furtlier  inter* 

Having  thus  obtained  her  cheriahed  object, 
lore  dear  to  her  tlian  life,  she  accompiinied  it  to 
her  residence,  and  there  interred  it  in  the  bed 
manner  she  could.  And  all  lliis  was  done  in  the 
absence  of  her  loyal  husband,  who,  in  conaequenca 
of  his  duties  as  Colonel,  could  not  bo  present  lo 
accompany  bis  noble  wife  in  performing  this  work 
of  loyalty  and  humanity. 


A  Coktradand's  Debchiption.  —  A  letter 
from  a  soldier  at  Newport  News  rotates  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  giving  a  slave  woman's  acr»iuDt 
of  the  capture  of  the  rebel  batteries  on  Gioeial 
McCteilan's  advance  upon  Yorktuwn:  ''Tbe  at- 
tack on  the  batteries  cannot  be  better  du"cribed 
than  in  the  wordi  of  an  old  contraband  whom  I 
full  in  with,  while  on  a  scout  to  Young's  Mills, 
the  day  alter  its  capture.  She  was  seceih,  and 
took  ua  to  belong  to  the  same  race.  On  asking 
her  if  there  was  much  fighting  at  the  battery,  she 
replied :  ■  ^Vhy,  lardy,  you  wun't  Ucbu  me,  mnssa, 
but  de  Yankee  he  fire  jes  one  round,  den  com- 
mence hollering  like  de  debbel,  and  frew  rite  ober 
de  breastworks;  but  dcy  couldn't  ketch  our  fulka 
lb],  dey  run  so  fosL'     The  ni^'ger  explained 


1  thiriy-M 


n  words  what  a 


Segzssion  CATBcnisBD.  —  Colonel  Tom  Ford, 
of  tlie  Tl  Irtv-second  OIl'o  regiment,  while  at  New 
Creek,  Virginia,  in  June,  1832,  et.Kngcd  in  couvei* 
sation  with  an  old  resident,  who  bod  taken  k  aaat 
on  th«  beLch  betide  him. 
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**  HtTe  TOO  lived  long  about  here  P  "  inquired 
the  ColoneL 

"  Yes,"  said  tha  ^Id  man,  "  I  have  lived  in  this 
(Himpshire)  eounty  all  my  life.** 

*'  I  suppose,  tben,^  said  the  Colonel,  '*  you  know 
all  about  how  secession  commenced  here,  who 
commenced  it,  and  how  it  has  been  carried  on." 

"  Yes,"  again  said  the  old  man,  "  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  tried  to  expose  it  at  the  start  to  the 
people.  My  opinion  did  not  pass  for  much 
at  the  time,  as  I  owned  no  big  farm  nor  any 
niggers,  but  I  think  it  would  pass  for  something 
now." 

"  Well,  how  wisis  it  P  "  inquired  the  Colonel. 

**  Colonel  Parsons  was  one  of  the  main  getters 
up  of  it.  He  advertised  to  make  a  speech  over 
in  Romnev,  afler  the  ordinance  passed,  and  I  and 
several  of  my  neighbors  went  over  to  hear  him 
speak.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  commence,  I  took 
tne  liberty,  as  I  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
ColonePs,  to  ask  him  a  question.  So  I  said  r '  Col- 
onel Parsons,  we  have  come  over  here  to-night  to 
hear  vou  make  your  speech  in  favor  of  secession ; 
and  before  vou'  begin,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  and 
my  friends  nere  one  thing.*  '  What  is  itP'  said 
the  Colonel.  '  Why,  I  want  you  to  make  a  speech 
to-night,  without  ever  mentioning  the  nigger  once. 
Me  and  my  friends,  who  own  no  niggers,  want  to 
know  why  we  should  be  secessionists.  Will  you 
please  tell  us.  Colonel,  why  men  who  own  no  nig- 
geif  should  be  secessionists  P ' 

*'  Well,  what  did  Colonel  Parsons  say  P**  asked 
Colonel  Ford  of  the  old  man. 

**Why,  he  came  the  nearest  to  saying  noth- 
ing that  ever  I  saw,"  said  the  old  man.  *'At 
last  he  said  that  he  wouldn't  speak  on  such 
terms ;  that  he  was  going  to  speak  on  the  whole 
subject" 

•^  Well,  what  did  you  say  then  P  "  asked  polonel 
Fold. 

"  I  said,"  continued  the  old  man,  " '  Now,  Col- 
onel Parsons,  you  know  that  aside  from  the  nig- 
ger there  is  nothing  in  this  secession )  and  you 
ought  to  know  that  all  the  slaves  that  now  live  in 
the  country,  live  in  the  slave  States,  and  that  you 
will  not  increase  their  number  a  single  one  by  se- 
cession, but  on  the  contrary  that  you  will  bring 
about  the  escape  of  hundreds  of  them,  before 
you  get  through  with  the  job  you  are  under- 
taking!'" 

**Well,  how  did  Colonel  Parsons  take  your 
talk  ?  "  asked  Colonel  Ford. 

•*  Why,"  saxi  he,  *'  he  got  mad,  Uke  all  the  se- 
oeSsionists  did  in  those  days,  when  Union  men 
opposed  them »- told  me  1  was  an  abolitionist, 
and  that  the  South  was  going  to  have  her  rights. 
And  now,  hasn't  it  come  out  as  I  told  Colonel 
Parsons  P  "  asked  the  old  man.  "  Hasn't  the  South 
lost  more  niggers  since  this  war  commenced  than 
■lie  ever  lost  m  the  whole  time  before  P  and  isn't 
sh^  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  them  all  P  And  here," 
taid  he,  **  we  people  who  have  always  lived  by  our 
own  work  have  had  to  bear  the  ruin  that  these 
pride-swelled  nigger  aristocrats  have  brought  upon 
us.  I  have  had  to  hear  it,  and  my  Union  friends 
who  were  with  me  that  night  have  had  to  bear  it. 


And  all  for  whatP  Why,  because  these  niggeri. 
owners  wanted  to  break  up  a  government  in  wSioh 
people  like  me,  who  owned  no  niggers,  and  bail  to 
work  for  a  living,  were  on  an  equality  \iith  thenii 
I  tell  you,"  continued  the  old  man,  *'  I  owt 
them  nothing  but  curses  and  war,  and  they  are 
getting  p'enty  of  Uie  first  now,  from  hundreds  of 
their  miserable  d  pes  around  here,  ai.d  plenty  of 
the  other  from  tla  Federal  Government." 


Colonel  Ford,  gettirg  u )  and  taking  the  old 
man  by  the  hand,  said  -.hat  le  had  to  acknowledge 
that  much  as  he  had  kean.  agaiist  secession,  ne 


had  never  heard  it  as  completely  and  strongly  ex« 
pressed  in  so  few  woids  before. 


IiCKKT  Conversation.  —  la  tlie  summer  of 
1862,  U)e  natiocil  pickets  at  the  Mechanicsville 
Bridge,  Virginia,  had  a  conversation  wfth  the  rebel 
pickets,  ana  under  a  newspaper  flag  c  *  tructi,  ex- 
changed the  Baltimore  Chpper  for  the  Richmond 
Examiner.  The  colloquy  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows ;  # 

RebeL  (Waving  his  hat)  Three  cheers  for 
General  Jackson  I 

Umon  Soldier,  TAlso  waving  his  hat.)  Three 
cheers  for  Burnside  I 

[It  had  been  ascertained  that  the  rebels  were 
North  Carolinians.] 
liebeL    Uave  you  any  Baltimore  Clippers  ? 
Union,    Ye-as  ;  do  you  wish  to  swap  9 
BebeL    How'll  yer  trade  fur  the  Examiner  f 
Union,    Even,  and  you  do  the  toting, 
BebeL    Come  over  yer,  all  on  yer  I 
Union,    1*11  come  half  way.  ^ 

[Meanwrile  both  parties  had  dropped  theo 
guns,  and  with  papers  waving,  passed  iown  to 
the  bridge.] 

Union,    How  do  vou  like  soldiering  P 
BebeL    We've  enlisted  for  life.  > 

Union,  Then  vou  don't  expect  to  live  long  P 
Bebel,  Yod  whipped  us  at  Hanover,  but  yer 
wouldn't  if  O'Brien  Branch  wasn't  drunk.  We 
give  you  just  the  best  flogging  yer  ever  had  tha' 
at  Fan  Oaks.  Tuk  one  kundred  yer  guns,  all  yer 
amnidcn,  and  everything,  and  two  thousand  pris- 
oners. 

Union,  And  we  drove  you  back  to  Richmond^ 
and  had  to  bury  your  dead.  We  whipped  you 
awfully. 

BebeL  And  General  McClellan  was  wounded* 
and  two  of  yer  Generals  killed.  Yer  all  going 
back  to  Yorktown,  ain't  yer  P  We  are  coming 
over  your  side  to-morrow. 

Union,    How  many  troops  you  got  over  there  F 
Bebel,    Fifty  thousand  right  yeral>ov.ts  1 
Union,    How  many  liad  you  at  Fair  Oaks  P 
BebeL    Yer  had  near  two  hundred  thousand« 
and  we  but  sixty  thousand,  but  we  whipped  yer. 

The  Unionist  was  less  communicative  than  in* 
auisitive,  but  thinking  it  hardly  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation,  bade  the  rebel  Rood  day, 
and  retraced  his  steps.    But  the  rebel  still  kept  hit 

Elace,  notwithstanding  he  was   'equesied  to  face 
ack,  until  a  bullet  and  a  flashy  acd  q'.iiok  reportp 
suddenly  hastened  his  steps. 
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BIU)THML   /ONATHAN'S    LAMENT  FOR 
SISTER    CAROLINE.* 

Br   OLITEB   WBNSBLL   H0LXB8. 

VvB  Las  eone,  —  slie  has  left  ua  in  passion  and 

pride, — 
Oat  btormy-browed  sister,  so  long  tt  our  side  I 
fihe  has  torn  her  own  star  from  our  finuttn^enf  s 

glow, 
Antl  turned  on  her  brother  the  face  of  a  foe  I 

O  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun. 

We  can  neyer  forget  that  our  hearts  ha^e  been 

one, — 
Oui  foreheads  both  sprinkled  in  Liberty's  name. 
From  the  fountain  of  blood  with  the  finger  of  flame ! 

Tou  were  always  too  ready  to  fire  at  a  touch ; 

But  we  said,  **  She  is  hasty,  -—  she  does  not  mean 
much." 

We  haye  scowled  when  you  uttered  some  turbulent 
threat; 

But  Friendship  still  whispered,  **  Forgive  and  for- 
get! 


•> 


Has  our  love  all  died  out }  Have  its  altars  grown 
cold? 

Has  the  curse  come  at  last  which  the  fiithers  fore- 
told } 

Then  Nature  must  teach  us  the  strength  of  the  chain 

That  htr  petulant  children  would  sever  in  vain. 

They  may  fight  till  the  buisards  are  gorged  with 

their  spoil, 
TCI  the  harvest  grows  black  as  it  rots  in  the  soil, 
liil  the  wolves  and  the  catamounts  troop  from  their 

cavfrs. 
And  the  shark  tracks  the  pirate,  the  lord  of  the 

waves. 

l£  vain  is  the  strife  I    When  its  Airy  is  past. 
Their  fortunes  must  flow  in  one  channel  at  last. 
As  the  torrents  that  rush  from  the  mountains  of 

snow 
Roll  mingled  in  peace  through  the  valleys  below. 

Our  Union  is  river,  lake,  ocean,  and  sky : 

Man  breaks  not  the  medal  when  Qod  cuts  the  die ! 

Though  darkened  with  sulphur,  though  cloven  with 

steel. 
The  blue  arch  will  brighten,  tho  waters  will  heal  I 

O  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun, 
There  are  battles  with  Fate  that  can  never  be  won ! 
The  star-flowering  banner  must  never  be  furled, 
For  its  blossoms  of  light  are  the  hope  of  the  world  ! 

Go,  then,  our  rash  sister  I  afiir  and  aloof,  — 
Run  wild  in  the  sunshine,  away  from  our  roof; 
But  when  your  heart  aches  and  your  feet  have 

grown  sore. 
Remember  the  pathway  that  leads  to  our  door ! 


Heroism  of  a  Bot. — The  following  very  in- 
iereating  incident  is  related  in  connection  with 
the  attack  by  the  United  States  gunboat  Qalena 

<  Written  upon  the  announcement  of  the  passage 
of  the  **  Ordinance  of  Secession,"  on  the  20th  of  De- 
eember,  I860,  by  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina, 
ths  first  Slate  whi  sh  attempted  to  seoede. 


upon  Fort  Darling :  A  youth,  about  thirteen  years 
old,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Lieutenant  Nau* 
man,  as  a  messenger  boy,  seeing  one  of  Uie  pow- 
der boys  wounded,  immediatelv  volunteered  to 
take  his  place.  The  services  of  the  young  vc- 
unteer  were  accepted,  and  be  set  to  work  with  a 
spirit  to  fill  his  new  position,  rendering  great  an- 
sistance  to  the  dfiicers  and  crew.  The  poor  little 
fellow's  career  )f  glory  was  destined  to  be  short- 
lived. Only  a  few  hours  later,  while  engaged  in 
carrying  a  quantity  of  powder,  a  shell  came  tear- 
ing along,  burst  ng|it  over  the  boy,  and  killel 
him  in  an  instant.  The  poor  little  fellow's  suffer- 
ings'were  soon  over;  but  the  Bight  was  too  much 
for  many  of  the  rough  Jack  Tars,  down  whose 
bronzed  cheeks  the  biff  tears  rolled  in  abundance. 
The  boy's  name  was  James  Weber. 


Colonel  Riker,  of  the  Anderson  Zouaves, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  He  was 
shot  in  the  right  side,  while  turning  around  to 
cheer  on  his  men,  the  ball  coming  out  in  f^ont 
Riker  rode  upon  a  white  horse,  and  was  a  prom- 
inent figure  for  the  enemy's  marksmen.  He  bad, 
previous  to  goin^  into  action,  a  presentiment  that 
tie  was  to  meet  his  death.  He  gave  to  Lieutenant 
Bradley,  his  aid,  some  tokens  of  love  for  the 
friends  at  home,  and  went  bravely  into  the  fig  It. 
When  the  fatal  shot  was  fired,  he  bad  just  turned 
around  to  the  Zouaves,  who  were  hemmed  in,  aii.l 
cried  out,  "  Boys,  we  are  surrounded  —  gi\e  thctu 
cold  sieel  now."  Suddenly  dropping  from  bit 
horse,  the  gallant  spirit  had  fled  forever. 


An  Incident  of  Mobile.  —  A  letter  writer  re- 
lates the  following  recollections  of  the  wounded  at 
Mobile :  "  They  all  bore  their  sufferings  with  the 
most  unexampled  heroism.  One,  a  Captain  from 
Wisconsin,  shot  through  the  back  so  that  he  could 
not  be  turned,  and  scarcely  taken  up  on  his  bed, 
breathed  only  as  he  could  catch  a  breath,  while 
an  attendant  fanned  him.  I  awoke  during  the 
night,  and  found  the  attendant,  weary,  had  fallen 
asleep.  I  took  the  fan  and  sat  by  him.  *  Thank 
you,  you  are  kind ;  it  is  «o  hot ; '  and  he  looked 
up,  so  heroic  in  his  agony,  and  not  one  word  of 
complaint.  Arrived  at  New  Orleans,  where  he 
could  and  would  have  been  carefully  and  kindlv 
cared  for,  he  died,  and  his  last  words  were :  <  Tell 
the  boys  not  to  shrink,  not  to  flinch.  Fight  on 
—  it  will  soon  be  over.'  Poor  fellow ;  young  and 
brave,  it  is  too  soon  over  with  thee ! 

**  Another.  Passing  along  through  the  cabin, 
the  wounded  stretched  on  each  side  of  me,  on  mat- 
tresses ranged  in  rows  on'  the  floor,  I  saw  — will 
you  believe  it  P  —  one  man  who  had  had  his  leg 
amputated  but  three  days  before,  braced  up 
with  pillows  and  playing  a  violin,  w  hile  a  com- 
rade, with  one  of  his  arms  shot  off,  was  ])laying 
the  castanets  with  the  other.  There's  pluck  for 
you."  .«.^«« 

A  Cathou:'  Priest's  War  Speech.— The 
Sunday  after  President  Linoolu  s  prMlamattOR 
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eaUinff  for  Berenty-fiye  thousand  troops,  Father 
Creedon,  the  priest  of  the  Catholio  Church  at 
Auhum,  New  Yorli,  preached  a  war  sermon,  as 
did  other  dergymen  in  Auburn.  The  other  ser- 
mons were  said  to  be  up  to  the  times,  but  Father 
Cr&edon's  was  conceded  to  be  the  most  pertinent 
lie  said,  substantially : 

**  1  wish  every  man  who  can  leave  his  family  to 
enlist  .  This  is  the  first  country  the  Irishman  ever 
had  that  he  could  call  his  own  country.  The  flog 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  only  flag  he  can 
fight  under  and  defend  as  his  own  flag.  Now, 
in  the  time  of  the  nation's  peril,  let  every  Irish- 
man show  that  he  is  worthy  to  be  part  of  this 
great  and  glorious  nation.  Now,  when  th^  Amer- 
ican flag  is  bombarded  and  struck  down  by  trai- 
tors, let  every  Irishman  show  that  he  is  true  to 
the  flag  which  always  protects  him.  I  wish  every 
Irishman  who  hears  me  to  enlist  if  he  can.  There 
are  two  classes  whom  I  most  despise  —  cowards 
and  traitors ;  and  those  who  can  enlist,  and  do 
not,  are  either  one  or  the  other." 


The  Charge  at  Antibtam  Bkidoe,  —  There 
have  been  many  deeds  Of  heroism  recounted  of 
the  troops  engaged  in  the  battle  cf  Antietam ; 
but  those  of  the  Second  Maryland  infantry  have 
been  overlooked,  though  equal  to  any  achieved 
by  their  fathers  in  the  Kevolution. 

The  Second  Maryland  was  the  heroic  regi- 
ment of  that  bloody  field,  so  prolific  in  heroes. 
It  belonged  to  the  corps  of  the  gallant  Bumside, 
had  been  with  them  at  Newbem,  and  now  the 
duty  of  storming  the  Ute  du  pont^  at  Antietam 
Creek,  had  devolved  upon  it ;  and  never  did  vet- 
erans move  forward  with  steadier  step  to  a  more 
perilous  enterprise,  or  one  in  which  the  chances  of 
surviving  it  were  so  fearfully  few.  All  the  bluster, 
bravado,  and  recklessness,  supposed  to  be  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  or  Venfani  perdu 
of  Baltimore  had  given  place  to  a  sober  and  sol- 
emn gravity,  in  keeping  with  the  awful  struggle 
that  was  impending.  There  was  no  noise,  no 
cheering  in  the  ranics ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  wavering  or  faltering,  as  thev  moved 
sternly  and  silently  forward  into  the  conflict  The 
measured  and  heavy  tread  of  the  battalion,  fall- 
ing in  dull  cadence  on  the  ear,  was  the  only 
sound  audible  as  it  entered  the  head  of  the  bridge. 
Suddenly,  the  enemy's  cannon  opened  at  short 
range,  pouring  upon  it  a  tempest  of  round  shot 
and  slicll,  sweeping  away  whole  files,  and  plough- 
ing bloody  furrows  through  the  ranks.  But  it 
faltered  not  At  the  sharp,  short  order  of  the 
officers,  "  Close  up,  bo)(s/*  the  bloody  gaps  were 
filled,  and  the  heroic  battalion  pressed  on.  Stan- 
dard-bearer after  standard-bearer  went  down  be- 
fore the  iron  hurricane ;  but  scarcely  was  he  down 
when  the  standard,  wrenched  from  his  dying  grasp, 
<%-as  borne  aloft  by  his  nearest  comrade  in  the 
spife. 

The  way  over  the  bridge  was  filled  vrith 
corpses.  Most  of  the  officers  had  fallen.  Cap- 
tain Wilson,  of  a  family  that  had  sent  five  brotn- 
ers  to  the  war,  for  tlie  moment  commanding  the 


re^ment,  had  gone  down,  pierced  through  the 
middle  ti  his  forehead  by  a  minie  baU.  Captain 
Martin,  succeeding  him,  fe.  mortally  wounded  i 
but  there  was  no  ;heck,  no  faltering  or  sign  or 
confusion  or  hesits  Jon.  With  their  heads  bent, 
their  shoulders  a  little  forward,  at  the  charge 
:,tep,  they  movdd  iteadily  en,  until  the  bridge 
was  cleared,  and  tie  way  opei.ed  to  the  regiments 
in  the  rear.  It  was  only  when  the  bridge  was 
won,  and  room  obtained  to  deploy  the  column, 
that  the  old,  lusty  Maryland  criser  which  more 
than  eighty  years  before  had  been  heard  at  Bran- 
djTwine,  at  Guilford  and  Eutaw,  rang  out  on  the 
sulphureous  air  of  that  dread  September  day, 
attesting  that  those  who  sent  it  were  the  legiti- 
mote.  sons  of  sires  who  had  fought  for  freedom, 
and  won  immortal  fame  under  Howard  and  Wil- 
liams. They  are  no  more  forever  the  despised 
"  Plug  Uglies  "  of  Baltimore,  but  a  "  new  Mary- 
land line,*'  indomitable  as  the  ''old,'*  baptized 
anew  in  fire  and  blood,  which  has  washed  away 
all  former  transgressions. 

A  great  thing  had  been  done  by  these  daring 
men  -~  a  second  bridge  of  Lodi  had  been  carried ; 
but  no  Napoleon  was  there  to  take  advantage  of 
the  brave  and  glorious  deed.  It  will,  neverthe- 
less, live  in  history  as  a  deed  of  pride  and  glory, 
achieved  by  the  soldiers  of  noble  old  Maryh  nd, 
in  a  war  to  put  down  treason,  in  which  every  art 
had  been  used  by  the  traitors  to  induie  lier  to 
take  a  part  

War  Spirit  of  a  Soldier. — It  was  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  the  Uatchie.  The  dead 
in  that  terrible  conflict  had  been  laid  beneath  the 
mould,  while  the  wounded  had  been  brought  to  the 
church-building,  or  placed  in  the  spacious  apart- 
ments of  wealthy  disloyalista  of  Bonvar.  Among 
the  number  of  unfortunates  was  William  C.  Now- 
lon,  a  Sergeant  in  company  0,  of  the  Third  Iowa 
infantry.  His  leg  has  been  so  badly  shattered 
and  torn  by  a  musket  shot  as  to  render  an  ampu- 
tation unavoidable.  Ho  was  informed  of  sucn  a  * 
necessity ;  but  not  a  murmur  or  word  of  com- 
ploint  esci^ped  his  lips ;  nor  did  the  intelligence! 
seem  to  oast  over  his  face  the  least  perceptible 
shade  of  seriousness,  llie  table  vstA  prepared  — 
the  instruments  were  placed  conveniently,  and 
everything  was  put  in  readiness  for  the  opera- 
tion. He  was  Drought  out  upon  the  veranda, 
and  placed  upon  the  table  —  his  poor,  shattered, 
torn,  and  half  fleshless  leg  dangling  around  as  if 
only  an  extraneous  and  senseless  appendaj^e. 
There  was  no  sighing,  no  flinching,  no  drawing 
back  or  holding  in.  There  was  not  a  simple  feel- 
ing of  dumb  resignation,  nor  yet  of  brute  indif- 
ference, but  a  soldierly  submission  —  an  heroic 
submission,  without  a  question  or  a  sigh.  He  in- 
dulged freely  in  conversation  resjiecting  the  op- 
eration, until  the  chloroform  was  applied.  From 
the  waking  and  rational  state  he  glided  into  the 
anssthetic  without  the  convulsive  motion  of  a 
single  muscle,  and  without  the  utterance  of  a 
single  incoherent  sentence,  but  glided  into  it  as 
the  innocent  and  weary  child  gUdes  into  the  sweet 
embrace  of  a  healthful  and  reitoring  sleep.    The 
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operatioD  vm  peribruied}  the  arteriet  all  1j|_ 
tored,  the  atump  deanaed^  and  the  last  auture 
jtiac  in  that  instant  applied.  During  the  entire 
a»ieratian  be  bad  scarcely  mored  a  muscle, 
lust  at  this  time  the  large  body  of  prisoners  taken 
in  the  engagement  were  marchca  up  the  street, 
,  and  were  nearing  the  boose  where  the  maimed 
snd  bleeding  soldier  lay.  The  streets  were  all 
ifarongei  by  aoldiery,  and  hundreds  of  them 
/uabeu  to  get  a  near  sight  of  the  Tanquisbed, 
while  they  rent  the  liearens  with  their  loud  bur- 
sas. A  full  regiment  preceded  the  oolunm  of 
prisoners  I  and  when  just  opposite,  the  band 
struck  up  in  (broe  the  inspiring  air  of  **  Hail  Co- 
lumliia.  Li  a  moment,  upon  the  renr  instant, 
the  color  mounted  to  bis  lace !  lie  opened  bis 
eves  half  wonderingly,  and  raised  bis  bead  from 
the  pDlow  with  the  ;»teadiuess  and  dignity  of  a 

fodf  The  scenes  of  the  conflict  came  back  to 
im,  and  he  thought  that  his  noble  regiment  was 
again  breasting  towards  the  enemy  through  a 
shower  of  shot  and  sbelL  His  brave  comrades, 
he  deemed,  were  fulling  one  by  one  around  him, 
just  as  they  bad  done  in  that  dreadful  hour  of 
fratricide  and  canuige.  The  spirit  of  tbo  time 
eame  over  him,  and  lut  features  assumed  an  air 
of  bold,  fierce,  fiery,  and  unyielding  determina- 
tion^  and  be  broke  forth  into  exclamations  the 
most  terrible  and  appalling  I  liad  ever  listened  to 
in  all  my  life. 

*'Ix>uder  with  the  music!  louder!  louder! 
louder!  Burst  the  heavens  with  your  strains! 
8weeter !  softer !  sweeter !  Charm  the  blessed 
angels  from  the  very  courts  of  heaven !  Victory ! 
victor vl  Onward!  onward!  No  flagging!  no 
fliQcbing !  No  faltenng !  Fill  up !  fill  up !  Step 
forward  !  press  forward !  Your  comrades'  graves  I 
llie  fresh  graves  of  your  slain !    Remember  the 

Saves  of  your  comrades!    Blue  Mills!    Blue 
ills !     Shdbina !     Sbelbina !     Hager  Wood ! 
Bbiloh!    Bhiloh!   For  God's  sake,  onward!   On- 
wai'df  in  heaven's  name  1  onward !  onward !  on- 
•  ward !    Bee  the  devils  waver !    Bee  them  run ! 
Bee!  see!  see  them  fly!  fly  !,/Iy/" 

During  the  outburst  of  passion,  bis  countenance 
kindled  and  grew  purple,  till  his  look  seemed 
that  of  diabolism !  Suen  a  fury  marked  bis  linea- 
ments that  I  iuslinctiveiy  drew  back.  But  there 
was  **  method  in  his  madness."  He  only  erred 
in  mistaking  time,  and  in  mispkcin^  himself,  and 
in  misplacing  his  position ;  facts  which  the  martial 
music  and  the  *'  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war," 
in  the  public  streets,  would  have  a  natural  ten- 
dencv  towards  producing.  In  the  very  middle 
of  his  fUry  he  seemed  suddenly  to  comprehend 
his  mistake.  He  ceased  abruptlv,  his  whole 
frame  in  a  tremor  of  emotion,  lie  looked  around 
upon  the  faces  nreaent,  and  without  a  word,  qui- 
etly laid  down  his  head.  He  grew  meditative  as 
he  seemed  to  realize  a  full  sense  of  his  unhappv 
iiluation.  At  length  his  eyes  gradually  filled  witn 
liars,  and  his  lips  grew  slightly  tremulous.  He 
fluietiy  i  emurked,  "  Well,  boys,  good  by,  good  by ; 
I  should  do  but  sorrv  fighting  on  a  wooden  leg." 
He  a^ain  relapsed  into  silence,  and  was  shortly 
•Itarwarda  earned  away  to  bis  room. 


HEBomc  OP  THB  MincB  Sbvbntk.  —  At  tlM 
battle  of  Antietam,  Ce  oXajx  J.  W.  Wakott,  of  the 
First  Maryland  regiicent,  a  as  stationed  on  a 
ridge  near  the  :»ridge  over  the  river.  In  front  of 
him  some  hundred  yards  rose  another  ridge^ 
along  wliich  ran  a  stone  wall  parallel  with  hia  po- 
sition. His  pieces  were  trained  obliquely,  firing 
at  objecta  off  one  side  from  t!ie  last-named  ridge. 
Meantime  the  enemy's  sluupshooters  crept  up  to 
the  stone  wall  acd  opened  ^re  on  hia  ^nuera ; 
in  a  very  few  minutes  one  of  his  pieces  was  be- 
reft of  all  his  men,  and  the  regularity  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  others  much  imp^ed.  Still  he  held 
bis  ground  with  the  c'ostinacy  that  characteriied 
all  our  troops  on  that  eventful  day. 

Just  then,  when  he  waa  thinking  on  the  neces- 
sity for  changing  bis  line  of  fire,  he  saw  a  battal- 
ion of  some  two  hundred  men,  bearing  regimental 
colors  and  the  Stars  and  Stripea,  moving  laterally 
along  the  hollow  intervening  between  him  and 
the  foe. 

Thev  deployed  rapidly,  and  went  up  the  oppo- 
site hill,  towards  the  stone  wall,  at  a  charge,  with 
wild  hurrahs.  Suddenly  the  stone  wall  became 
alive  with  rebels ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  thousand  trai- 
tors sprang  from  behind  the  cover  of  the  wall,  and 
poured  a  devouring,  deadly  discharge  full  into 
the  bosoms  of  the  charging  Union  battalion. 
Half  of  the  battalion  fell  on  the  spot,  and  tlie 
rest  hurriedly  retired  before  the  pursuing  rebels. 

Meantime  Captain  Walcott  had  turned  hia 
whole  battery  in  that  direction,  and  the  single 
gun  that  had  lost  its  men  he  manned  with  team- 
sters and  others,  and  liimself  took  charge  of  it, 
aiming  and  firing.  From  all  his  pieces  he  now 
poured  grape,  canister,  and  shell  into  the  rebel 
column,  while  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  from 
the  stone  wall  still  sent  their  messengers  of  death 
at  his  battery ;  but  under  the  fire  from  his  pieces 
the  enemy's  column  wavered ;  it  halted,  it  broke 
and  fled,  llie  shattered  Union  battalion  in  the 
valley  had  formed  again,  and  now,  with  scarcely 
a  hundred  men,  swept  up  the  hill  once  more, 
drove  the  lingering  foe  from  the  stone  wall,  and 
sent  volley  after  volley  after  the  rebels,  while  the 
shells  from  Walcott's  guns  swept  far  beyond  the 
ridge  into  the  groves  among  which  the  traitors 
were  retreating. 

The  little  Union  battalion  that  thus  so  daringly 
mounted  the  bill  a  second  time  under  cover  of 
Walcott's  fire,  was  the  remnant  of  Colonel  Mason's 
Seventh  Maine  regiment. 


The  First  Massachusetts  Man  in  thb 
War.  —  Colonel  Edwar^  W.  Hinks,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Journal,  Novem- 
ber 17,  18G5,  makes  the  following  statement : 
**  The  particulars  given  in  the  article  headed  '  2%€ 
first  Massachusetts  man  in  the  war,'  which  was 
copied  from  the  Newburyport  Herald  into  the 
Journol  of  this  morning,  are  not  strictlv  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts ;  and  wi:h  your  indulgence 
I  will  attempt  —  without  detrartmg  from  the  no- 
ble record  of  Captain  Bortlett,  who  for  a  time 
aenred  wi^  credit  under  my  command,  and  who 
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bloody 


It  TieMed  ap  bis  young  life  upon  the 
i\ooAj  wld  of  AnIieUm  —  to  TuidietiW  tna  truth 
of  bUtoi^. 

"  On  Hunday,  April  10,  1861,  at  quutei  psat 
two  o'clock,  in  Tcplr  to  un  offer  of  my  aervicee 
nade  in  tlie  raorning  of  that  day,  1  Teccived 
(Srom  Oovemor  Andrew  a  verbal  command  to 
lummon  tho  compsiiiM  of  the  Elf^ith  refjiment, 
b)  his  aulhority,  to  I'endeaToui  at  Fiuieuil  Hall 
at  ihe  earliest  posniblo  hour.  Leavinc-  Boaton  on 
the  half  pant  t«a  o'clock  train,  I  proceeded  to  Lynn, 
and  pernonollj  notified  the  commandinf;  olficera  of 
the  two  compnnie*  in  that  city,  and  from  tlieiice 
telegraphed  to  Cnptain  llartlEtt,  at  Newbur}-port, 
and  Captain  Centre,  of  Gloucenter,  and  then 
dro»e  to  BeTerl)-,  and  summoned  the  coropeni 
Ihero,  and  from  tlienee  hoatened  to  Marblchena, 
where  I  pcraonally  notified  the  commanding  offi- 
cera  of  the  three  Marblehead  compnniea.  I  found 
Captain  Martin  in  hi*  slaughter- ho une  with  the 
carcnia  of  a  hog  just  killed  and  in  readiness  foi 
the '  scald.'  On  communicating  to  the  Captain 
ny  orders,  I  advised  him  to  immedistely  cause 
tu  bella  of  the  town  to  be  rung,  and  to  get  all 
the   recruit*  ha  could.     Taking  his  coat  from  a 

Eg,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  (o  hesitate  about 
iving  his  bu'ineM  unfinished,  and  then  turning 
to  me,  and  exclaiming,  *  Dom  the  hog,*  put  the 
garment  on,  with  his  urms  yet  stained  wit!)  blood 
and  hia  shirt  slceres  but  hulf  rolled  down,  and 
with  me  left  the  premiteii  to  rally  his  company. 

"  On  Tuesday,  April  16, 1  waa  directed  to  re- 
main on  duty  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  during  Uto 
forenoon  the  following  named  companiea  arrived 
there,  and  reported  fur  duty,  to  vtit: 

"1.  Companiea  C,  Eighth  regiment,  forty 
musket«,  Ciiptuin  Knott  V.  Martin,  and  II, 
IDighth  regiment,  twenty-sii  guns,  Captain 
FraiiCis  Boardman,  both  of  Mnrbleliead,  which 
place  they  left  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  arrived  in  Boston  at  about  nine  o'clock. 

"  a.  Company  1),  Fourth  regiment,  thirlv-two 
muaketa.  Sergeant  H.  F.  Wales,  of  Ilandolpb, 
left  home  at  nine  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  about 
ten  A.  M. 

"  3.  Companjr  B,  Eighth  regiment,  forty  mus- 
kets. Captain  Richard  Pliillips,  of  Marblehead,  left 
home  at  nine  o'clock,  and  arrived  in  Faneuil  UbII 
about  eleven  A.  M. 

"4.  Componies  J),  Eighth  ra;iment,  sixty-five 
muaketa,  Captain  George  F.  NewhaU,  and  F, 
Eighth  regimpnt,  seventy  muskets.  Captain  James 
Hudson,  both  of  J.ynn,  Ictt  home  nt  quarter  paat 
■line  o'clock,  and  reached  Faneuil  Hall  a  httle 
aftf!r  eleven  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Timothy  Monroe,  subsequently  Colonel 
of  tlie  Eighth  regiment. 

"  At  about  twelve  o'clock  aererol  companies, 
bclongiii);  lo  different  reginienla,  arrived  at  Fon- 
nul  Hnll ;  and  among  them  was  Company  A, 
Kigbth  regiment,  nineteen  muskets,  Caplain  A. 
W,  Bftrtleii,  of  Ncwburyport,  which  company,  as 
1  then  undernlood,  and  have  since  been  informed, 
lelt  Neitbujyport  at  about  nine  o'clock  A.  M., 
■od  I  think  that  Company  E,  Eighth  regiment, 
Capttin  Farter,  of  Beverly,  arrived  at  about  tbe 


I  time,  and  that  Company  0,  Captain  Centra 
of  Gloucester,  also  arrivi  d  early  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day. 

"The  several  comjanles  of  the  Eighth  regi- 
ment were  recruited  during  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, April  16  and  17,  to  on  average  of  about  eighty 
men. 

"The  above  is  substantially  a  true  record,  •■ 
will  appear  by  reference  to  the  files  of  tbe  Jour- 
nal of  that  date,  and  ia  prompted  only  by  a  d>- 
-•'-  to  do  justice  to  C&ptain  Martin  and  the 
otic  men  of  Marblehead,  who,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion,  were  the  first  to  tear* 
home,  tbe  first  to  arrive  in  Boaton,  and  >ubs«- 

Juentiy,  under  my  command,  the  first  to  leant 
IB  yard  of  the  Naval  Academy  of  Annapolis,  to 
seite  tbe  depot  and  railroad,  and  to  repair  and 
relay  the  truck  in  the  march  through  Hanrland 
to  relieve  the  beleaguered  capital  of  the  nation." 


The  Hero  of  Cojuwrn.  —  Private  Orrln  B. 
Gould,  of  company  0,  Twenty-aeventh  Ohio,  waa 
the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Conntb.  The  following 
letter  to  Governor  Tod,  from  Colonel  John  W. 
Fuller,  commanding  the  Ohio  Brigade,  embodiea 

history  of  young  Gould's  resplendent  conduct. 
HiuDgiiARTaRB,  First  Brioaok,  shdond 


HiAH  ItiPUir,  UiSi.,  tMUS,  1BS2.> 

To  the  GoeernoT  of  Ohio : 

Sir  :  I  hav^  tlie  honor  of  forwarding  toyour 
F.Tcel]ency  the  "  Battle-Flag  "  of  t)»  Ninth  Toxai 
regiment,  which  was  captured  by  a  private  of  the 
Twenty- Seventh  Ohio  infantry,  at  the  battle  of , 
Corintli,  Oct.  4,  1802. 

e  rebels,  in  four  close  columns,  were  press- 
ing with  gallantry,  amounting  to  recklnsneat, 
upon  tlie  Ohio  brif^ade,  with  the  evident  intention 
□I  breaking  our  lines,  wlwn  the  terrible  and  in- 
cessant Bre  of  our  men  drove  them  back  in  the 
itmast  confusion. 

Tbe  Siiith  Texas  bore  down  upon  the  leflcen- 
re  of  the  27th  Ohio,  witli  this  flag  at  the  head 
f  their  column,  and  advanced  to  within  six  or 
ight  yards  of  our  lines,  when  Orrin  B.  Gould,  a 
rivate  of  company  Q,  shot  down  the'  color- 
earer,  and  rushed  forward  for  the  rebel  flag.  A 
rebel  officer  shouted  to  his  men  to  "  save  the  col- 
ore," and  at  tbe  same  moment  put  ■  bullet  into 
tbe  breast  of  Gould  j  but  the  young  hero  was  not 
U>  be  intimidated.  Wit?  tbe  flagstaff  in  his 
hand  and  tbe  bullet  in  hie  breaat,  he  returned  to 
.lis  regiment,  waving  the  former  defiantly  b  the 
faces  of  the  enemy. 

Al\er  tbe  buttle,  when  visiting  the  hospitals,  I 
found  j'oung  Gould  atre£ched  upon  a  cot,  evident- 
ly in  great  pain.     Upon  seeing  me,  his  pile  faoa 
u  instantly  ra^ant  with  smiles,  and  pointing 
his  wound,  he  sud,  "  Colonel,  I  don't  oare  for 
is,  since  1  got  their  Bag." 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excellency's  obe- 
dient servant,  JoHN  W.  FULLER. 

Colonel  Twenty-seventh  Ohio,  commandiii) 

First  Brigade,  Second  Dimion. 
Hon.  Datid  Tod,  OoTemoi  of  Obio. 
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ANECDOTES,  POETBT,   AND   INCIDSMT8. 


Aif9ifm/rrT«  — Ai  th«  B«if«nUtnth  regiment 
of  MM«ii«hii»eiU  WM  marching  through  Acco« 
WM  (Uumty,  Vfi.,  with  the  Hum  eml  8tH|)eN  flout- 
hfg  ttUfve  thfrm,  a  wnviihle  looker-on  wai  heard  to 
%i)f  — '*'  I  hope  It  will  rain  everywhere  it  gceB.** 
I  here  wai  an  Initantaneouf  winh  to  immolate  the 
a  mIkit  of  Ml  ififllement  an  aapiration.  They  Im- 
ftieillately  look  him  to  aouoinit  for  It,  onllinff  him 
a  **  Nceeali/'  **  Thtinrler  1  no,  I  ain't/'  aulU  he. 
"  Didn't  you  aav  you  hoped  it  might  rain  wher- 
ever it  went  F ''  he  wae  asked.  *'  Yea,  and  to  I 
do  I  I  want  it  to  rule  evervwhore."  They  imme- 
dlaiitv  let  hImgOf  aa  the  Aiult  waa  In  the  diction- 
ary, tliat  made  two  wordi  to  aound  alike. 

AKMonoTN  or  A  CoNTlunAND.  —  A  Contain  in 
one  of  the  MnIno  roglmonta  at  Port  Uoyai  had  a 
colored  lervnnt  nimted  Tnlly,  who  talked  very 
hravuly  when  ipoken  to  ahout  Joining  the  colored 
hrlgnde.  To  teat  hia  courage,  the  Captain  told 
hliu  that  he  waa  ahout  to  viait  the  main  land,  and 
aaked  TalW  (f  he  wouhl  go  with  him  and  help 
Aght  the  reWla,  'l^lly,  after  loratohlng  hli  houd 
ami  ruhhlng  hIa  ahlna  a  A)W  momenta,  replied, 
*'  Dun  know  *hout  dat,  hoaa  \  Tae  ober  on  de  moln 
a  ihort  apell  ago.  an*  true*  de  Lord  ter  get  mu 
oher  here,  an*  he  dun  it  i  but  I  dun  dare  risk  him 
Again,  IwMia***  ««_ 

HnowNtow  imoaed  a  high  eulogy  on  General 
yiulllc^tltVr.  Urttwnlow,  who  know  him  intiumtoly 
An*  twenty  ^Ave  yeert.  aayat  **  He  waa  a  man  who 
nover  wrtuvgetl  an  imiividual  out  of  a  cent  in  hia 
IIK^  I  never  t\>ld  a  Ue  in  hia  \ih  i  aa  breve  a  man 
(vereonelly  aa  Andrew  Jackaon  ever  waa)  and  the 
vmly  meeii  thlivg  1  ever  knew  him  to  do  wea  to 
J^vin  the  tUmlKeru  CVnMenioy«^ 


WuitYN Y  K>9  Hkix^mk  —  A  Wtter  froea  en  oft* 
eer  wK\^  wim  with  IUnielde>i  eatpeditioii  et  the 
beltW  \^  iVnulen^  North  (WUtnia*  eeyt  x 

'^  I  whK  i\4\me4  RobeK  of  Itu^f^hMailoiL  dur* 
h^lHe  hellK  wUh  hi*  <^  elu«k  o«i  the  hech  pari 
vMrhia  he««t  KH>kii^  the  Kapi^eM  mmi  I  ever  saw, 
I  if^Mne^ber  Meetd^  hum  m  he  w«a  Vnedinit  the 
ee^lre  s^'  Ihe  rv^^ment  ottr  e  heeivr  ditvK  with 
•w\w\l  dr«wi^  im4  h«<Muyt  hiwi  a|«A  to  Mid  ett« 
iN^*iiiyfEe  the  K^x^  o)!^  Ju9i  thiNi  e  Utea^nAwia 
v^^lWy  xiAa  ^H^ivsl  ^u>  the  nrhel  weec  ^  Ttial^t 
^^•^e  (ft^HM  v^^r  He  cfteU^  1\eT  rHvunMd  e 
MNT^^I  MK^«t4r  of  g^N^  Mid  iMMMlefl'^  tearing 
iWoM^  Mid  o\^  we.  iVhwiel  Rohee^i  koimiI^ 
iMm^  w«a  h»an»i^v  Mud  mnnu^  to  the  eaaa^  he 
endWd  omi^  ^  i\>iNie  ve^  ent  «hihlre«^  Tit  die  mh 
x^ift  ^  tNiNe  o«^  any  hof«  t  N%>«  tt  the  tieae  lo 
«h>i^«  xv«%^iiMx¥er  Awd  na  «  nMM  theH  |N>ea 
M«^<(^(t  Vx  hiva  h»4  he  meek  m  hb  mt^  ^  Ye 


ageable,  and  alowly  drifted  down  the  main  efaan- 
nel,  and  woe  aoon  aft^  met  by  a  steamer,  which 
towed  her  down  to  the  place  occupied  by  the 
boat*  before  starting.  ^  The  last  ball  took  effect 
in  the  Ksaex  about  futeen  minutes  before  the  rebel 
flag  came  down,  and,  consequently,  she  failed  to 
be  in  ot  the  death.  One  of  the  ecalded  men, 
being  told  by  the  physician,  aa  thev  were  drifting 
down,  that  ho  could  not  live,  aakeu  how  the  fight 
went  on.  '  They  have  aurrendered,'  waa  the  re- 
ply. '  Olory  to  Ood  I '  said  he,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  wave  hia  hand. 
'  Qlory  to  Ood ! '  he  repeated ;  *  I  can  die  now, 
and  don't  care  I '    In  a  few  momenta  he  waa  dead." 


An  Inotdent  of  Kibksville.  —  AYhen  Col- 
onel McNeil's  forces  approached  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  place,  it  was  apparently  dfcserted. 
Not  a  soul  could  be  seen  in  the  atreeta  or  about 
the  place.  This  fact,  together  with  the  previous 
information  received,  that  Porter  had  drawn  up 
his  men  west  of  the  town,  convinced  Colonel  Mc- 
Neil that  a  trap  had  been  set  for  him.  He  in- 
?uii'od  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaffer,  of  Merriira 
lorse,  if  he  would  furnish  a  squad  of  ten  volun- 
teers fVom  his  detachment  to  reconnoitre  the 
town.  The  number  at  once  came  forward,  and 
under  command  of  a  Lieutenant  they  approached 
the  place,  —  at  first  at  a  moderate  pace ;  then,  in- 
creasing in  speed,  tliey  dashed  boldly  and  directly 
into  the  town.  No  sooner  had  they  come  into 
muftket  range,  than  fVom  every  door  and  window, 
and  fVom  behind  every  fence,  chimnev,  and  build- 
ing upon  the  route,  poured  a  fearful  tornado  of 
bullets.  The  leaden  measengera  of  death  whitied 
around  the  heroic  ten  like  Ldling  hail.  But  on 
they  went  Death  had  no  terrora  for  them.  In 
breathleaa  anxiety  the  whole  army  gased  after 
them  aa  they  rapidly  receded  from  eight,  acoom- 
Denied  by  an  inceesant  roar  of  guna.  On  they 
oadied  through  the  principal  atreeta  of  the  town, 
atniight  through,  coming  out  on  the  op«[i  groand 
on  the  weet  aide ! 

Here  they  were  beyond  the  range  of  the  reheL 
tiflee  i  they  were  now,  however,  between  the  reh- 
e)a  in  the  town  and  the  rebeU  on  the  weet.  *  To 
retnni  in  eafety,  thoT  muat  execute  a  wide  cuc*jk 
to  the  north  or  eouth.  But  did  they  diooee  thia 
method?  NaT«  But  tun4|ig  eoothwmrd  one 
etie^  ther  |dunged  ooee  more  into  the  deadly 
atorm  —  this  time  in  a  new  alreel,  where  the  riflee 
had  not  been  unloaded  during  their  irat 
Forraid  they  w«nt,  R^lowing  tiieir  bimv« 
l^«rW«»  and*  undaunted,  acn%hl  throwgh 
acreel^  hftck  a»  the  amr. 

Chae  kitted*  o«e  wouwdcd,  uid  « 
w«iw  theoKbr  M^min  aawaaia»d. 
«f  joa  akaiMt  dwect  intcrpositm  of 


ivrnnaaed  the  death  of  rnerr  lite 
W  of  mm  hriUmait,  hcral  aad 
has  w<  aaatked  the  hastorr  of  ike 
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"  It  is  stated  that  a  soldier  of  a  Mississippi  regi- 
ment at  Pensacola  went  to  his  tent  and  DUnkets, 
the  other  day,  to  fight  through  an  ague.  A  bottle 
of  hot  water  to  bis  feet  not  being  convenient, 
some  of  his  comrades  went  out  and  picked  up  one 
cf  the  numerous  sheUs  Colonel  Brown  sent  over 
dtiring  the  bombardment,  heated  it  at  the  fire, 
and  put  it  to  bed  with  the  siok  man's  feet  Un- 
happily, the  shell  had  lost  its  cap,  but  had  not 
exploded.  The  heat  of  the  cam p  fire  accomplished 
wtmt  Lincoln  pvrotechny  had  failed  in,  to  wit, 
an  explosion.  l1ie  tent  was  blown  to  pieces,  and 
some  of  the  men  a  littl*:  hurt  and  greatly 
astonished."  _««--. 

DisciPUNE.—- A  captain,  in  one  of  the 

regiments,  who  had  been  drinking  quite  freel]jr, 
met  a  private  of  liis  company  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. The  captain  ordered  him  to  "  halt,**  and 
endeavoring  in  rain  to  osaume  a  firm  (x>8ition  on 
his  feet,  and  to  talk  with  dignified  severity,  ex- 
claimed, *'  Private  Smith,  ril  give  you  t1  (hie) 
four  o'clock  to  gissober  in.*!  *'Cap'n,*  replied 
the  soldier,  "  as  vou*re  (hie)  —  sight  arunkeniiam, 
111  give  you  t'l  nve  o'clock  to  gissober  in." 


A  Beautiful  Incident. — There^  are  bright 
spots  in  the  darkness  of  war.  Deeds  of  mercy 
by  an  enemy  shed  lustre  on  our  common  hu- 
manity. They  have  been  commemorated  in  the 
heroic  song  of  Homer,  and  have  been  eagerly 
caught  and  honored  in  every  age  by  the  human 
heart. 

The  following  was  written  by  a  lady  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Massacuusetts,  and  commemorates  an 
inciuent  very  touching  and  beautiful,  which  rests 
upon  the  best  authority,  and  which  ought  to  be 
known : 

'*  Colonel  Mulligan  refused  his  parole  at  Lex- 
ington, and  his  wife  resolved  to  share  his  captivity. 
Accordingly  she  left  her  iftfant,  fourteen  mouths 
old,  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  strongest  secession- 
ist women  in  the  town.  That  woman  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  little  child,  and  dressed  it  in  the 
captured  American  flag." 


Beauregard's  Bells.  — At  East  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1862,  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  bells,  sent  to  that  place 
by  Major-General  Butler,  were  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion. These  bells  were  sent  in  to  New  Orleans 
by  Southerners,  in  rcHponf^o  to  Beauregard's  call 
for  brasn  with  whiqh  to  fabricate  cannon  for  use 
egainst  Union  men.  When  Butler  captured  New 
Orleans,  these  fell  into  his  hands,  and  Boston  be- 
came the  recipient  of  the  trophies. 

There  were  bells  from  church  spires  that  had 
called  the  lords  of  the  manor  to  Sabbath  prayers; 
hells  from  plantation  sheds  that  once  summoned 
the  sable  bondmen  to  unrequited  labor ;  school 
bells,  and  steamboat  bells,  and  factory  bells,  large 
and  small ;  many  of  them  in  the  best  order  and 
of  the  nneit  tones.  , 

These  four  hundred  bells  bore  upon  them  a 
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Soiithem  tribute  to  Northern  lalior.  There  «m 
no  ancient  bells,  no  bells  of  historic  worth,  no  old 
Spanish  or  French  relics  —  those  the  Soutiieniesf 
had  kept,  and  contributed  instead  the  ])roduots  of 
Northern  skill.  With  oul^  a  dozen  exceptions, 
the  belts  had  upon  their  nms  or  tops  the  names 
of  Northern  mftters  — of  the  Buckeye  Works  of 
Cincinnati,  the  Allaire  WorXs  of  New  York,  of 
Fulton  Foundery,  Pittsburg,  and  of  the  founders 
of  Troy,  of  Louisv'lle,  and  other  places.  Hep 
suggestive  is  all  thii,  and  what  ar  added  interest 
it  gives  to  the  poet's  words  I 

O,  swing  t\en:  merrily  to  and  fro ; 
They'll  not  bocm  with  i  traitorous  blow. 

Shaped  into  cannon,  not  one  — » they  lie 
Eloquent  tokens  of  victory.  ^ 

Sing  out,  O  bells,  on  the  summer  wind  ; 
Farragut's  name  with  thy  music  twined. 

The  Crescent  si  rs  fiom  the  serpent's  hold. 
Though  bound  La  many  an  angry  fold.  ' 

Oft  ye  have  pealed  for  the  bridal  mom, 
Tolled  for  souls  into  mystery  bom. 

Boused,  on  plantation,  master  and  slave ; 
Tet,  ye  were  doomed,  till  won  by  the  Brave. 

O,  ring  ere  long  for  the  shout  of  peace ; 
Jubilant  ring  when  this  strife  shall  cease. 

King  out  Rebellion,  dark  as  a  pall  | 

King  for  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  o'er  all. 

Laugh  out  on  the  Northern  winds,  I  pray ; 
Peal  out,  for  this  is  your  marriage  day. 

Wedded  to  Freedom,  'mid  hills  and  dells, 
Te  are  no  longer  Beauregard's  bells. 

Previous  to  the  sale,  Mr.  N.  A.  Thompson,  the 
auctioneer,  made  a  most  eloquent  and  patriotic 
speech,  which  was  warmly  applauded,  showing 
how  deeply  in  earnest  the  oouth  were  in  this  war, 
as  was  instanced  in  the  bells  before  us,  and  calling 
for  an  equal  earnestness  on  our  part,  if  we  would 
hope  to  preserve  our  country  in  its  integrity. 


I 


Christmas  with  thb  Slaves.  —  A  letter 
writer  at  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  ffives  tiie 
following  account  of  the  way  in  which  Uie  slaves 
kept  the  first  Christmas  after  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation : 

*'  Christmas  Eve  was  celebrated  by  the  colored 
eople  at  General  Drayton's  plantation.  About 
lulf^  past  eleven  o'clock  a  bell  was  rung,  and  pre- 
cisely at  twelve  a  pine  fire  was  kindled  in  front 
of  thQ  cabin  where  the  meeting  was  to  \)e  lield. 
Thev  called  the  festival  a  serenade  to  Jesus.  One 
of  the  leaders,  of  which  there  were  three,  was 
dressed  in  a  red  coat  with  brass  buttons,  wcarjine 
white  gloves.  The  females  wore  turbans  made  or 
cotton  handkerchiefs.  All  ages  were  represent edL 
from  the  child  of  one  year  to  U^  old  man  of 
ninety. 

*'  The  first  exercise  oonsisted  in  t^iging,h>aula 
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utMt  l|rfrli«iil  KHiifi,  AOiofig  wtiioh  wirrt  thoM  be- 
MlfMtln^.  *  NfllvAtlofi  I  (;,  tU  Joyful  wound i*  ' 'Hie 
vi^(f#  of  ^«Nf  tf  moil  j '  *  Ootim,  huitiblo  litiniir,  in 
wliiiM  liMimtr  '^^  poor' flnnirr,  onn't  itund  do 
flr«i  ftiin'l  tiNfid  do  ftro  In  dnt  |(rtAt  dtyK  ami  a 
iilirUtmAN  MotiK  0oitttilnln||  a  tnodloy  of  nvorylhlng 
ilm  IVullAil  Miltid  of  Itm  Inndur  coultl  NUgiroitf  with 
llm  rnlViilHi  *  Wu'll  wult  till  Jonuii  oumm/  Ono  of 
III*  Itimlfm  lliiml  ilio  ttyninH,  itnd  though  nono  of 
HiKHi  oould  riuid,  It  wim  romurkniilo  with  whnt 
mirmitiiiNii  lliMy  gMVii  tli«  wonU.  Thitlr  (j^rlpturo 
quolndoHH  wiirt  iu«o  mMi-«(it  nnd  upproiirlatcf.  not 
only  luivliig  tlm  vtiuut  wordw,  Imt  nmulng  tho  oimp- 
l»tr  aimI  v«I'«ii  whtro  thi*y  wiuld  ho  found. 

**  Afti*r  ulntflng  l\tr  Homn  tlmo,  a  prnyt^r- mooting 
WAA  lit*ld.  'Iiio  prnyori  woro  fttrvrnt  And  powor- 
(\d|  And  whon  An  aIIunIou  would  Im  mudo  to  tlto 
•nldUrt  who  Imd  (Hunu  t^nw  tin  Ir  dlitnnt  homoi, 
In  Iho  Noiih  tuiuntryi  to  *  lulp  nnd  aavo  do  porn* 
•IavOi  nndi  llko  Joii\im,  hring  dmn  good  tidinga  of 

ali»Al  loy/  A  aho\ii  ytpwi  \in  that  at>nt  ita  notoa  on 
10  atni  night  air  to  iho  diMtant  plokota  in  thoaur^^ 
rounding  junoao  Whon  aakod,  aa  thoy  oouid  not 
roadt  intw  Ihoy  cnndd  q\na«>  tho  8oiipuiro«,  Uioy 
»«pl(od  I  *  Wo  hayo  oaihi  nn\aaA«  and  wWn  do 
(Mt^iu^hor  ttivo  o\il  Ida  toKia,  don  w«  rcinombtra 
and  aaya  iu'n\  wvov  and  ox  or  till  xto  uotor  tVn^ta 
doiH  I  dalNi  do  waY»  utaaaA,  wo  piHir  innndo  loama 
do  WmM  of  {\ss\V 

^  Tho  noal  OKxH'oiao  ox>n»ialoil  of  apooKing  and 
alivgi«\g«  at  inlovvoiax  Whilo  v^no  waa  apoaking, 
i^wxlhor  wxxMht  toko  a  hlaai^xg  piiv»  twrvh  mxm  tho 
IklK  ami  h\d%l  it  xuw  a^\  llwil  aU  mighl  aoo  tho 
ahoakoTv  At  lw>\  %\\A\v^k»  o  ro<<o«i  waa  Wi«  ond 
yl  ^^Hro  i^vito^  h\  ^Hako  svf  o^4)^  whk4i  luxury 
n'Ho^V  oa^  H\\w  ^^xi^i'Kavo  xiilh^Htl  ai\^  difll<«)iy»  aia 
iKoy  Kavo  |nWi^  vMC  *^>wo>\  \NHikioNF>l  *>f  ilio  aol- 
<|i^  l^vr  x^ioiaWoa  ami  ^>Mhr>\ 

^^  AtW  iW  %Nawio  wKal  llw^y  <«IM  iW  aloMl^ 
^  o^VMV^  ll  iNia  miwxIxK*^  l>y  iW  Knoi^^  of 
^l^MO  ^^  IK^'OO  ^  l^^^^  >aitK  tWo  liip«'^sMi  iW  mHiiW 
^N^w^H^  l^vhMaNl  ^Kh  a  <irv<K  miJI  <iMMM««r4 
^w^^  #iU  «^f^  1^  iW  1^  aiii4  nMko  ^4^ 

^  9^  W(y«lWM^  >a^'U  y^^  aaoit^  «a^ 

^\  Vtik'MW^iw  >aiM  VMA  OMy^  aa^ 
V  V  \>NMMaa>i  Vi^f^  «liMy>  I  ^ 

1  WW  ^ll%fc  ^N^IMr^^^P^A  WM^  %Jl^  IfciJ^W  wW5Ji^  VMM|^ 

^"^  NVn^ht  '^i*  t  Vwit  |*^v^^  a^>N>o  <^fM«aal^  «  Clc^it^ 

OM|i^  >!»%>  W  4W<^  ^M«ii:^  ?)«i>  <«?r  )M>«s  ^  v>  ai£ 
t<hH>aiV  Y^KiNt!iii%.  «Mi  ^AMn««ttM«ni  %*Vttar««C 


art  botwton  fifty  and  aixty  yeara  old.  And  I  teQ 
you  In  candor,  ond  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  if  yon 
or  anv  of  the  brethren  who  have  urged  on  thii 
dittlioliool  WAr,  come  on  with  the  invading  arm/. 
I  would  alay  you  with  aa  hearty  a  good-will,  and 
with  oa  clear  a  conicience,  aa  I  would  the  mid- 
night oaioasin. 

**  In  the  name  of  Qod,  I  conjure  you,  hi  %^ 
alone.  I  apeak  the  apontaneoua  acntiment  of 
ovory  Southern  heart  —  roan,  womnn,  and  child. 
We  w.U  never  e^ibmU.  AVe  will  ahed  the  laat  drop 
of  blood  in  der%ure  of  3ui  rights.  You  are  my 
encq;iy,  and  I  o*n  youra. ' 


Incidknts  of  Pout  Donelson. — "On  tho 
two  bnttlo-grouidi  tho  iienea  were  fearful.  The 
anow  was  ao  fhu.*oughly  aaturated  wiih  blood, 
that  it  teemed  like  red  mud  aa  you  wolked  around 
in  it.  Men  writhing  in  ngony,  with  their  feet, 
armo,  or  loga  torn  off,  many  beji^ng  to  be  killed, 
and  ono  poor  follow  was  delirious,  who  laughed 
hidcoualy  aa  ho  pointed  to  a  mutilated  stump, 
which  on  hour  ago  hnd  been  his  arm.  One  old 
mun,  droasoil  in  homoapun,  with  hair  white  aa 
anow,  waa  aitting,  moanmg  foeblv,  againat  a  walL 
A  fVogmont  of  shell  hod  atruca  him  u|>on  the 
head,  bruisiil^  off  hia  acolp  aa  if  detached  from 
tho  akull  by  ||i  knifbt  and  csmaing  it  to  hang  aua- 
iwuknl  fh>m  tho  forehead  over  hia  face.  In- 
atancoa  of  autTcring  were  on  OYery  hand,  and  added 
to  tho  rovidiing  horrora  of  tho  two  fiekla.  A 
voung  Southort\  otTicer,  who  gave  hia  name  aa 
t^rioa  Cs  Soymouic*  of  Memphis  waa  fbund  on 
tho  aklo  of  a  ravine.  A  ball  had  paassd  throa^ 
hia  bc^aat,  and  ho  had  a  finger  u^^on  tho  wound, 
vainly  ondoavortng  to  atop  tho  Hie  which  waa 
Mailing  ^Hit«  Ho  gavo  to  ono  of  iia  a  little  aqoaro 
hlodi  of  dark  wtiod,  ad  in  a  frame  of  gold,  and 
rt<i|iioa^to«l  it  U>  ^  aont  to  hia  mother  in  Memphia. 
Smao  oTOttt  kaag  naot,  a  hid^a  hiatory  pethapa^ 
watt  c«MU»NttU  with  iMatnmgo 


A  rx«»t  Mjot. — IWraagg  the  cmabmi 
J  ^^wi  ^tf  iVneral  Sherman  and  Adaairal  f 

'  Bttdk  Hayvaa,  w^kli  fokd  ia  its  pttT|hMe,  AidLaHzal 
'  I^M%arV  ipaiio  w^aa  a  necr^  the  save  wWo  caiiM 
1^  ^W^^ftaach  Ki  Oeaicx^  SiNraaan  tht>w^h  tiha 
wM  ^00^  WVoi  iW  vasxAal  fcstn  antvW  ia 
tiao  aiote  W  iW  loM  &iea,  a  acMKa^  psity 
:<oaM  oad^wiKr  «|v>oi  a  Ikwit  ^o^ac^  Sek«^cii  i» 
t)iO  «^Mctf  ^  tW  <MixMT  K'oa  m-Wm  t^ 
hdi£  ooitoi^^f^     H«  v«>4mv>I  ^  ^  fvrraoBK  to 


tnik^^^ — «Mii^\  ^  9k  Sic  a  vrmoii  3dk>a. 
WaVhiiitt 

iMt  |!«i%.  Wt  ^  shanf 


%ri^««%  ««^v«v^rl|«:  ^i%^  ^hiit  4  ;.t4i<Maiia  Ai^gy-        Tfif  X»55m»  aT  AVOTTOL  — 

«Mi^  ^*«fii^  ^^NK  Hii>  ^nn  naif%  -^^msiTl^  ^^n*^  x?«*  wvt  iOasiaa&iUift"  )am^ 

•^  «Kr  ^^»^  A.  <>^^  fiMi*t!M5j»'%  aT  .{iow  aifllnnft  ^  i-^^  ^«»  tt»c  ivut  wduL  cae 

di<HOia>»y^o<ia.i».4»M^A<wiin*a^.>g^  ^^hk  maaiba  laaai  a  ^Mmftair  1 
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tional  troops  oum  to  diadnguiBh  them  from  the 
regular  shot  and  shell,  and  as  thev  heard  them 
approaching,  would  cry,  "  Turkey  I  turkey  com- 
ing I "  and  fall  flat  to  avoid  them.  An  artille- 
rist, a  German,  when  he  saw  the  tools  falling 
around  him,  exclaimed,  "  My  Got  I  we  shall  have 
the  blacksmith's  shop  to  come  next  1  ** 


DIRGE 


VOA  ONB  WHO  TILL  QT  BATTLB. 

Boom  for  a  soldier !  lay  him  in  the  doTer ; 
He  loTed  the  fields,  and  they  shall  be  his  cover  \ 
Hake  his  mound  with  hers  who  called  him  once  her 
lover ; 

Where  the  rain  may  rain  upon  it, 

'Where  the  sun  may  shine  upon  it, 

'Where  the  lamb  hath  lain  upon  it. 

And  the  bee  will  dine  upon  it. 

Bear  him  to  no  dismal  tomb  under  city  churches ; 
Take  him  to  the  fragrant  fields,  by  the   silver 

birches. 
Where  the  whip-poor-will  will  mourn,  where  the 
oriole  perches ; 
Make  his  mound  with  sunshine  on  it» 
Where  the  bee  will  dine  upon  it, 
"Where  the  lamb  hath  lain  upon  it, 
And  the  rain  will  rain  upon  it. 

Basy  as  the  busy  bee,  his  rest  should  be  the  clover ; 
Gentle  as  the  lamb  was  he,  and  the  fern  should  be 

his  cover; 
Fdm  and  rosemary  shall  grow  my  soldier's  pillow 
over; 
Where  the  rain  may  rain  upon  it, 
Where  the  sun  may  shine  upon  it. 
Where  the  lamb  hath  lain  uj^n  it, 
And  the  bee  will  dine  upon  it. 

Sunshine  in  his  heart,  the  rain  would  come  full 

often 
Out  of  those  tender  eyes  which  ever  more  did 

soften; 
He  never  could  look  cold  till  we  saw  him  in  his 
coffin. 
Make  his  mound  with  sunshine  on  it» 
Where  the  wind  may  sigh  upon  it. 
Where  the  moon  may  stream  upon  it»    ^ 
And  memory  shall  dream  upon  it. 

«« Captain,"  or  "  Colonel,''  —  whatever  invocation 
Suit  our  hymn  the  best,  no  matter  for  thy  station,  — 
On  thy  grave  the  rain  shall  fell  from  the  eyes  of  a 
mighty  nation  I 
Long  as  the  sun  doth  shine  upon  it 
Shall  grow  the  goodly  pine  upon  ii. 
Long  as  die  stars  do  gleam  upon  it 
,       Shall  memory  come  to  dream  upon  it* 


Incident  of  Diunesyille.  —  During  a  skir- 
mish near  Dranesville,  Virginia,  Colonel  Jackson, 
of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  left  his  negro 
servant  in  charge  of  his  horse,  while  he  advanced 
towards  the  enemy.  Seeing  two  rebels,  who  hnd 
discharged  their  muskets,  approaching  him,  the 


boy  drew  his  carbine  and  threatened  to  iboot  then 
if  they  did  not  surrender  at  once.  This  they  did, 
and  marched  before  him  to  the  camp. 


A  Contraband  Incident.— •  A  otirrespond- 
ent,  writing  frjm  Muiifbrdville,  Kentudiy,  gives 
the  following  •* 

**  WhQe  o^  the  other  side  of  the  river  my  at- 
tention was  tttractal  to  a  quiet  croup  ooming  . ' 
up  the  hilL    First  were  two  inteUigent-looking. 
contrabands,  next  a  little  'go-cart,'  drawn  by  a? 
mule,  in  which  was  a  female  slave  and  about  a 
dozen  little  negroes,  carefuUy  wrapped  in  sundry 
and  divers  coats.    An  Uncle  Tom  sort  of  a  chap, 
with  a  Miss  Diiiah,  brought  up  the  rear.    As 
they  came  by  I  addressed  Tom : 

"'Wel^,  UnoLe,  where  did  your  party  oome 
from?' 

*^  *  We's  from  de  town,  dar,  sab*' 

"  *  And  where  are  you  going  ? ' 

"  •  Owine  home,  sah.' 

"  'Then  you  do  not  live  in  the  villageF'  ' 

'"No  I  we  lib  right  ober  yonder,  'bout  a  mile i 
de  secesh  druv  us  iSrom  home.*  > 

" '  Ah  1  well,  now  stop  a  minute,  and  tell  me 
all  about  it' 

" '  Dat  I  do,  sure,  massa.  '  Jim  [to  the  leader 
of  the  mule  cart],  you  go  on  wid  de  wagon,  an' 
I  kotch  you  fore  you  gits  home.  Now,  I  tells  you, 
massa,  all  about  'um.  My  massa  am  Union,  an' 
so  is  all  de  niggers.  Vesterdcy,  massa  wor 
away  in  de  town,  an'  de  firs'  'ting  we  know,  'long 
come  two  or  free  hundred  oh  denf  seceshers,  on 
horses,  an'  lookin'  like  cutfroats.    Golly,  but  de^ . 

Sals  wor  scared.  Jus'  right  back  ob  us  wor  de 
^nion  soldiers  —  Ood  bless  freverentially],  for 
dey  keep  de  secesh  from  killin'  nigger.  De  gals 
know  dat,  an'  when  dey  see  de  secesh  comin'  d^ 
pitch  de  little  ni^r  in  de  go-cart,  an'  den  we  aU 
broke  for  de  Union  solcUers.' 

"  <  So  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  Union  sol* 
diersP' 

'*  <  Ood  bless  jou,  masssf  nebber.  Nisger  gets 
ahind  dem  Umon  soldiers,  secesh  neboer  gets 
'um.  Secesh  steal  nigger— Union  man  nebber 
steal  'um.    Dat's  a  fao,  massa.' 

"  And,  wi^'  a  smile  on  his  face,  the  clever  old 
darky  bade  me  good  morning,  and  trotted  on  af* 
ter  the  go-cart.^ 


Border  Scoitts. —- Among  the  most  active 
and  daring  of  the  Union  scouts  in  the  South* 
west  were  four  young  men,  known  as  the  Nor- 
rises  and  Breedms.  Acquainted  with  every  oros^ ' 
road  and  by-way,  they  scoured  the  country  for  a 
radius  of  seventy-miles  south  and  east  of  Fort 
Scott  Their  very  names  were  a  terror  to  so- 
cession,  and  every  plan  that  ingenuity  could  de-, 
vise  was  resorted  to  to  effect  their  destruction. 
At  one  time  the  younger  Norris  was  wounded  in 
a  skirmish,  near  Shanghai,  in  which  six,  out  of  a 
party  of  twelve,  under  Lieutentsmt  Lewis,  met 
with  a  similar  fats  while  cpntendfng  against  tre- 
ble then:  camber  of  the  enemy,    lie  was  soon  in 
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the  Bvldle  again,  however,  and  ready  for  ths 
fleld.  iliew  men  formerly  lived  in  Golden 
Grove,  Missouri,  fifteen  miles  beyond  Lamar,  in 
the  du-e«tioa  of  Oreenfidld.  Thu  elder  Breedin 
'had  a  wife  &nd  family  living  tliere;  and  being 
•nxious  to  visit  them,  he  took  with  him  a  imity 
of  ail  well-armed  and  determined  men,  And  went 

'  4owQ.  Their  arrival  in  the  settlemunL  became 
knonn  tu  BOme  of  his  secession  neighbors,  ujiJ 
«  plan  was  instantly  set  on  fuot  to  "  tiike  them 
in."  On  the  third  night,  being  apprehensive  of 
ui  attack,  they  assembled  at  a  house  in  the  set' 

.  tlement,  where,  after  making  all  necessary  jirepa- 
taiiuna,  they  betook  themselves  to  sleep.  About 
two  o'clock  they  were  Rwakoned  by  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  quietly  took  their  places  be- 
hind the  fence  surrounding  the  house,  ready  to 
S've  the  foe  a  warm  reception.  The  lecession 
ree  approached  to  within  thirty  yards,  hailed, 
<nd  most  of  them  dismounted  for  the  attack. 
■"Now,"  said  the  Captain,  "creep  up  cautiously, 
and  when  1  fire  the  signal  gun,  moke  a  rush  fur 
the  house  and  surround  it"  Breedin  and  his 
comrsdes  lay  quietly  in  their  corners  until  the' 
enemy  were  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  when 
they  (letivercd  their  Sre  with  terrible  effect,  just 
SB  the  Becesh  Captain  was  about  to  fire  his  "  sig- 
aal  gun."  A  prisoner,  whooi  the  attacking  patty 
had  with  them,  shouted  as  he  heard  the  discharge, 
"  Gentlemen,  there's  a  good  many  si^Tial  guns 
there."  For  a  few  minutes  the  atirmish  was  a 
bot  one,  when  four  of  the  men,  having  emptied 
sll  their  rifles  and  pistols,  and  fearing  that  they 
might  be  surroundea,  retired  past  the  house  into 
the  timber,  and  made  their  way  to  Fort  Seott,  on 
foot,  leaving  llreedin,  Carpenter,  and  Jones  still 
tt  the  fence  fighting.  Jones  had  nothing  hut  a 
musket,  but  ho  made  every  tihut  tell.  Carpen- 
ter, n  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineWen  years,  had  left 
bis  revolver  in  the  house.  After  firing  his 
Sharpe's  rille,  be  throw  it  doivn,  ran  into  the 
house,  got  his  revolver,  and  coolly  closing  the 
door  after  him,  returned  to  his  post  at  the  fence, 
.istonlshed  at  the  telling  and  rapid  fire  from  the 
fence,  the  enemy  became  panic-stricken,  end 
rushing  to  their  horses  with  loud  cries  of  "  We're 
whipped,"  "  We  can't  stand  the  minies,"  &c.,  fled 
in  utter  confusion  on  the  Greenfield  road,  leaving 
two  dead  and  six  wounded  —  tivo  of  whom  after- 
words died  on  the  field.  They  continued  their 
flight  about  three  miles,  when  the  Captain  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  a  few  of  them  i  but  the  bark- 
ing of  aomo  dogs  started  them  again,  and  no 
more  halts  were  made  until  they  reached  Oreen- 
Gcldi  A  mesitenger  was  immediately  sent  to 
Price  for  a  regiment  of  troops  to  come  and 
drive  Breedin  out  of  the 


Eight  horses  were  left  by  the 


I   then 


i,  and  after  scouring  the  country 
days  longer,  the}  relumed  to  Fort  Scott,  bring- 
ing two  prisoners,  the  eight  secession  horses,  and 
the  horses  left  by  their  own  party.  Tlie  distance 
Is  about  seventy  miles.  The  secession  party,  by 
their  own  account,  numbered  not  lesB  than  one 
bimdred  and  thirty  men. 


WHAT  ARE  TRUMPS  t 

BT  iUat  B.    tUIDAIX.* 


Nor  Diamonds!  treason  breaks  bedi^t 


Is  goTgancd  by  their  stony  glare. 
Nat  Diim^inds  1  for  the  glut  of  gain 
I9  bui  rhe  niomond'e  frosty  brain, 
liesprcad  in  golden  beads  of  tain. 
Kintucky  fell;  the  goldeo  gust  enosr) 
It  guile Lh  her  bewildered  brow. 
My  Kinrjlend  t  ah,  whers  art  t^'.o:if 
No  1  FrcEdom  i»  nat  won  with  them. 
Dowii,  Diamond  1  down,  perfldious  goal 

NotnL«rtat—1efak(«p  OUT  Heart*  at  bona 

llici'll  wreck  is  'mid  the  battle-loBm. 

\Vc  wsat  nc  Hfarti  to  marthal  forth 

Against  the  Vlkinga  of  the  North. 

No  I  ws  will  make  reverberate 

llie  dL'Dth-dirgo  of  the  fool*  of  Fate. 

Ui'aiu,  ye  have  ever  thugged  atid  swblfd 

The  hurly-kurlies  of  the  world  1 

If  Slictman  comes  to  cut  our  tfaroati, 

\Vbst  '.hen?    Why,  send  his  horyea  oala  1 

Pooh,  jjooh !  he  did  not  couch  the  blow 

Which  laid  poor  Beaufort  sacked  below. 

The  darkies  did  it  all  1  Just  so  I 

It'  Oruiit  snoops  down  o'er  Belmont  |)lalii, 

And  cumbers  bluff  and  wood  with  slaw,  — 

Good  fuUow  I     Swill  him  with  champagM  t 

IleaitJi,  ye  would  gild  the  robber'a  biei  1 

Down  1  down  I  ye  are  beSayer*  here  1 

Not  Spades  I  we  are  but  too  exptrt 

In  icchaicalities  of  dirt.  ' 

Scarp,  redan,  bastion,  *it4  luiutta 

But  make  our  native  valor  fret. 

If  Courage  imps  an  eyrie  litcb, 

Dear  Courage,  you  must  dia  a  ditch.  , 

Wiib  bloody  signs  the  welkin's  big  — 

Portentous  symbols  I  we  must  dig  I 

Sangrado,  M.  D.,  famed  in  Bcvillo, 

Dobed  generations  to  the  Devil. 

He  killed,  like  any  Foctowatomie, 

Wilh  ti^pid  water  and  phlebotomy. 

He  knew  his  shocking  thaumaturgy 

Was  duath  to  laymen  and  to  clergy. 

But  tlicD  the  Doctor  wrote,  with  travailf 

A  tome,  to  prove,  above  all  cavil. 

That  bis  curriculum  —  his  plan  — 

Was  Gilcad's  balm  to  damaged  maui 

And  not  by  any  boak  or  crook 

Would  old  Sangrado  snub  his  book. 

O,  •■  burtt  the  books,"  and  down  mud-lumna  1 

SVe  Bcoap  aax  graves  when  Spadea  are  ti 


Ibe  powert  that  ba  1  but  the  poets  will  immaitiUn  hinL 
lIciiiBy  bsderesudi  but  the  people  will  lota  him,  ei- 
iK  him,  bouoT  him,  and  wesr  bua  fniaver  In  their 
hesrt  oi  bearU,  btti'u*  ha  d»ie4  19  lo.— Sotittsnt 
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If,* 


Tea,  Glubt  I    One^s  inspiration  Jump*, 
And  cuts  a  cap«r  I    Clubs  and  trumps  1 
Di'monds  will  not  appease  the  dead 
That  shake  beneath  the  brigand's  tread, 
Under  the  sands  of  Hilton  Head. 
Lol  Carolina  is  ablaxe  1 
Bold  beauty  I  loyeliest  of  our  days  I 
Her  fruitful  fields  one  scorching  pyre — 
She's  shrined  the  Tery  Queen  of  Fire  1 
Hearts  I  would  ye  give  invaders  tears? 
Clubs  are  the  Hearts  for  buccaneers. 
Spades  1  would  ye  nest  them  in  the  earth. 
Rotting  the  spring's  emblossomed  birth  } 
No  I  let  the  buazard  kiss  his  kind, 
As  they  bloat  in  the  nostrils  of  the  wind ; 
Each  corpse  **a  black  flag/*  mightier  far 
Than  the  rags  that  token  Uie  heU  of  war  I 

I«o  !  for  a  trump  to  bent  them  all — 

A  trump  beyond  a  svstem's  thrall. 

Advance,  thou  worthiest  and  best— • 

Our  grim  old  Soipio  of  the  West  1 

Thou  wast  not  suckled  in  the  schools; 

But  thou  canst  conquer  in  spite  of  rules. 

'Gainst  thee  Red-Tape  is  all  aglow ; 

But  mark  his  legions  I  how  they  go, 

Hounding  the  haunches  of  the  foe  1 

With  havoc  still  the  clouds  are  dun 

That  crouched  o'er  fisillen  Lexington ; 

Tet  cleaves  his  ever-sheathless  blade 

'Tond  Osage  and  the  Gasconade, 

8oon  will  Uie  thunder  of  his  bands 

Boom  through  the  lusty  prairie  lands. 

Thick  Urith  ue  lightning  of  their  brands. 

On,  Lero  I  for  the  Bouthem  heart 

Knop's  thee  and  loves  thee  as  thou  art  I 

The  a  Trump  of  Trumps  I  anointed  thrice  1  -— 

Ou  Bword  and  Buckler—  SUrUng  Prim  I 


THE  STORY  07  ANTIETAM. 

Bt  Gboeob  W.  Smallbt. 

Battls-Fikld  op  Antibtam,  ) 
WBomtSDAT  KvBiriNO,  Sept.  17, 1808.  | 

FlEBCB  and  desperate  battle  between  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  has  raged  since  dayh'ght,  yet 
night  closes  on  an  uncertain  field.  It  is  the 
greatest  fight  since  Waterloo,  all  over  the  field 
contested  with  an  obstinacy  equal  even  to  Water- 
loo. If  not  wholly  a  victory  to-night,  I  believe 
it  is  the  prelude  to  a  victory  to-morrow.  But 
what  can  be  foret^bld  of  the  future  of  a  fight  in 
which  from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night 
tne  oesi  troops  of  the  continent  have  fought  with- 
out decisive  result? 

After  the  brilliant  victory  near  Middletown, 
General  McClcUanpushed  forward  his  army  rap- 
idly, and  reached  Keedysville  with  three  corps  on 
Monday  night  That  march  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. On  the  day  followins  the  two  armies 
faced  each  other  idly  until  night  Artillery  was 
busy  nt  intervals,  once  in  the  morning  openine 
with  8])iri  and  continuing  fbr  half  an  nour  with 
•igoi,  tIL  the  rebel  battery,  as  usual,  was  si- 
Unced. 

McClellan  was  on  the  hill  where  Bei^amin's 
liHtteiv  was  stationed,  and  found  himself  sudden- 
ly unoer  a  rather  heavy  fire.«   It  was  still  uncer- 


tain whether  the  rebels  were  retreatinff  m 
forcing.  Their  batteries  would  remain  in  po» 
tion  in  either  case }  and  as  they  hod  withdrawn 
nearly  all  their  troops  from  view,  there  was  only 
the  doubtful  indication  of  columns  of  dust  to  thr 


rear. 


On  the  evening  of  Tuesdav,  Hooker  was  ia^ 
dered  to  cross  the  Antietam  Greek  with  his  corps, 
and,  fe&i  og  the  left  of  the  enemy,  to  be  ready  to 
attack  next  morning.  During  the  day  of  appar- 
ent inactivity,  McClellan,  it  ouiv  be  supposed, 
had  been  maturing  ois  plan  of  nettle,  of  which 
Hooker's  movement  was  one  dev*  Jbpment 

The  position  on  either  side  was  peculiar 
When  Richardson  advanced  on  Monday,  ne  found 
the  enemv  deployed  and  displayed  in  force  on  a 
otftient-shapeU  ridge,  the  outline  of  which  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  exactly  the  course  of  Antie- 
tarn  Creek.^  Their  lines  were  then  foruung,  and 
the  revelation  of  force  in  front  of  the  ground 
which  they  really  intended  to  hold,  was  probably 
meant  to  delay  our  attack  until  their  arrange- 
ments to  receive  it  were  complete.   '    ' 

During  that  day  they  kept  their  troops  exposed, . 
and  did  not  move  them  even  to  avoid  the  ar^- 
lery-fire,  which  must  have  been  occasionally  annoy- 
ing. Next  morning  the  lines  and  columns  which 
hod  darkened  cornfields  and  hill-crests  had  been 
withdrawn.  Broken  and  wooded  ground  behind 
the  sheltering  hills  concealed  the  rebel  masses. 
What  from  our  front  looked  like  only  a  narrow 
summit  fringed  with  woods  was  a  broad  table- 
land of  forest  and  ravine  \  cover  for  troops  everv- 
where,  nowhere  easy  access  for  an  enemy.  The 
smoothly  sloping  surface  in  front  and  the  sweep- 
ing crescent  of  slowly  mingling  lines  was  all  a 
delusion.    It  was  all  a  rebel  stronghold  beyond. 

Under  the  base  of  these  hills  runs  the  deep 
stream  called  Antietam  Creek,  fordable  only  at 
distant  points.  Three  bridges  cross  it  i  one  on 
the  Hagerstown  road,  one  on  the  Sharpsburg 
pike,  one  to  the  left  in  a  deep  recess  of  steeply- 
falling  hills.  Hooker  passea  the  first  to  reach 
the  ford  by  which  he  crossed,  and  it  was  held  by 
Pleasanton  with  a  reserve  of  cavalry  duriiig  the 
battle.  The  second  was  close  under  the  rebe* 
centre,  and  no  way  important  to  yesterday's  fight. 
At  the  third  Burnside  attacked,  and  finallv  crossed. 
Between  the  first  and  third  lay  roost  of  the  battle- 
lines.  They  stretched  four  miles  from  right  to 
left. 

Unaided  attack  in  front  was  impossible.  Mo- 
Clellan's  forces  lay  behind  low,  disconnected 
ridges  in  front  of  the  rebel  summits,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  unwooded.  They  gave  some  cove^  for  artil- 
lery, and  guns  were  therefore  massed  on  the  cen- 
tre. The  enemy  had  the  Shepherdstown  road,  and 
the  Hagerstown  and  Wilhampsort  road,  both 
open  to  him  in  rear  for  retreat  Along  one  or 
the  other,  if  beaten,  he  must  fly.  I'his,  amoot 
other  reasons,  determined,  perhaps,  the  plan  of 
battle  which  McClellan  flnally  resolved  upon. 

The  plan  was  generally  as  follows:  Hooker 
was  to  cross  on  the  right,  establish  himself  on  the 
enemy's  left  if  pos^ble,  flanking  his  position,  and 
.0  oper^  "iie  3gQl    Sumner,  FrankUn,  and  Mans- 
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field  were  to  send  their  forces  also  to  the  right,  co- 
operating with  and  sustaining  Hooker's  attack, 
wnile  advancing  also  nearer  the  centre.  The 
oeavy  work  in  the  centre  was  left  mostly  to  the 
batteiles,  Porter  massing  his  infantry  supports  in 
the  hollows.  On  the  lefl,  Bumside  was  to  carry 
the  bridge  already  referred  to,  advancing  then  by 
a  road  which  enters  the  pike  at  Shari)sbur^,  tuni- 
ing  at  once  the  rebel  flank,  and  destroying  his 
thie  of  retreat  Porter  and  Sykes  were  held  in 
retenre.  It  is  obvious  that  the  comjilete  success 
of  a  plan  contemplating  widely  diverg?r.t  move- 
ments of  separate  corps,  must  largely  depend  on  • 
tccurate  timmg  —  that  the  attacks  should  be  sim- ' 
oltaneous,  and  not  successive. 

Hooker  moved  Tuesday  afternoon  at  foiir,  cross- 
ing the  creek  at  a  ford  above  the  bridge  and  well 
CO  the  right,  without  opposition.  Fronting  south- 
west, his  line  advanced  not  quite  on  the  rebel 
flank,  but  overlapping  and  threatening  it.  Turn- 
ing off  from  the  road  after  passing  the  stream,  he 
sent  forward  cavalry  skirmishers  straight  into  the 
woods  and  over  the  fields  beyond,  licbel  pick- 
ets withdrew  slowly  before  them,  firing  scattering 
and  harmless  shots.  Turning  again  to  the  left, 
the  cavalry  went  down  on  the  rebel  fiank,  coming 
Suddenly  dose  to  a  battery  which  met  them  with 
unexpected  grape  and  cainster.  It  being  the  na- 
ture of  cavalry  to  retue  before  batteries,  this  com- 
pany loyally  followed  the  law  of  its  being,'  and 
came  swiftly  back  without  pursuit. 

Artillery  was  sent  to  the  front,  infantry  was 
rapidly  deployed,  and  skirmishers  went  out  in 
front  and  on  either  flank.  The  corps  moved  for- 
ward compactlv.  Hooker,  as  usual,  reconnoitiihg 
in  person.  They  cam^  at  last  to  an  open  gross- 
•own  field  enclosed  on  two  sides  with  woods,  pro- 
tected on  the  right  by  a  hill,  and  entered  through 
a  cornfield  in  the  rear.  Skirmishers  penetrating 
iiese  woods  were  instantlv  met  by  rebel  shots, 
but  held  their  ground,  and,  as  soon  as  supported, 
advanced  and  cleared  the  timber.  Beyond,  on 
the  left  and  in  front,  volleys  of  musketry  opened 
heavily,  and  a  battle  seemed  to  have  begun  a 
tittle  sooner  than  it  was  exnected. 

General  Hooker  formed  nis  lines  with  precision 
and  without  hesitation.  Rickett's  division  went 
into  the  woods  on  the  left  in  force.  Meade,  with 
ihe  Pennsylvania  reserves,  formed  in  the  centre. 
Doubleday  was  sent  out  on  the  right,  planting 
his  cuns  on  the  hill,  and  opening  at  once  on  a 
rebel  batter}'  that  began  to  enfilade  the  central 
line.  It  was  already  dark,  and  the  rebel  position 
eould  only  be  discovered  by  the  flashes  of  their 
guns.  ^They  pushed  forward  boldly  on  the  right, 
after  losing  ground  on  tlie  other  flank,  but  made 
DO  attempt  to  regain  'their  hold  on  the  woods. 
rhe  fight  flashed,  and  glimmered,  and  fiided,  and 
Inally  went  out  in  the  dark. 

Hooker  hod  found  out  what  he  wanted  to  know. 
\llien  the  firing  ceased,  the  hostile  lines  lay  close 
to  each  other  —  tlieir  pickets  so  near  that  six 
rebels  were  captured  during  the  night.  It  was 
Inevitable  that  the  fight  should  recommence  at 
daylight.  Neither  side  had  suffered  considerable 
loM|  It  wat  a  akirmish,  not  a  battle.    '*  We  are 


through  for  to-night,  gentlemen,**  remarked  tha 
Oeneml ;  "  but  to-morrow  we  fight  the  battle  that 
will  decide  the  fate  of  the  republic." 

Not  long  after  the  firing  ceased,  it  sprang  up 
again  on  the  left.  General  Hooker,  wbo  nad 
taken  his  headquortera  in  a  barn,  which  had 
be«a  nearly  the  foe  is  of  the  rebel  artillery,  was 
out  at  once.  Fu'«t  came  rapid  and  unusually 
frequent  picket-shots  then  seveiid  heavy  voliejrs. 
Ths  Qereral  listened  a  moment,  and  smiled  grim- 
V.  <«  We  have  no  troops  tliere.  The  rebels  are 
snooting  each  >ther.  It  is  Pair  Oaks  over  again." 
So  everybody  lay  down  agaui,  but  all  the  night 
through  thera  we>"^  frequent  alarms. 

McClellan  had  been  informed  of  the  night's 
work,  and  of  the  certainties  awaiting  the  dawn. 
Sumner  was  ordered  to  move  his  corps  at  once, 
and  was  expected  to  be  on  the  ground  at  daylight. 
From  the  extent  of  the  rebel  hues  developed  in 
the  evening,  it  was  plain  that  they  had  gathered 
their  whole  armv  behind  the  heights,  and  were 
waiting  for  the  snock. 

The  battle  began  with  the  dawn.  Morning 
found  both  armies  just  as  they  had  slept,  almost 
close  enough  to  look  into  each  other's  eyes.  The 
left  of  Meade's  reserves  and  the  right  of  Ricketts' 
line  became  engaged  at  nearly  the  same  moment, 
one  with  artillery,  the  other  with  infantry.  A 
battery  was  almost  immediately  pushed  forward 
beyond  the  central  wooils,  over  a  ploughed  field, 
near  the  top  of  the  slope  where  the  cornfield  be- 
gan. On  this  open  field,  in  the  corn  beyond,  and 
in  the  woods,  which  stretched  forward  uito  the 
broad  fields,  like  a  promontory  into  the  ocean, 
were  the  hardest  and  deadliest  struggles  of  the 
day. 

For  half  an  hour  after  the  battle  had  grown  to 
its  full  strength,  the  line  of  fire  swayed  neither 
way.  Hooker's  men  were  fully  up  to  their  work. 
They  saw  their  General  everywhere  in  front,  never 
away  from  the  fire ;  and  all  the  troops  believed  in 
their  commander,  and  fought  with  a  w>lL  Two 
thirds  of  them  were  the  same  men  who,  under 
McDowell,  had  broken  at  Manassis. 

The  half  liour  nassed ;  the  rebels  began  to  give 
way  a  little  —  only  a  little ;  but  at  the  first  indi- 
cation of  a  receding  fire.  Forward,  was  the  word, 
and  on  went  tlie  hne  with  a  oheer  and  a  rush. 
Back  across  the  cornfield,  leaving  dead  and 
woimded  behind  them,  over  the  fence,  and  across 
the  rood,  and  then  back  again  into  the  dark  woods, 
whicn  dosed  around  them,  went  the  retreating 
rebels. 

Meade  and  his  Pennsylvanians  followed  hard 
and  fast  —  followed  till  they  came  within  easy 
range  of  the  woods,  among  which  they  saw  their 
beaten  enemy  disappearing — followed  still,  with 
another  cheer,  and  nung  themselves  against  the 


cover. 


But  out  of  those  gloomy  woods  came  suddenly 
and  heavily  terrible  volleys  —  volleys  which  smote, 
and  l)ent,  and  broke  in  a  moment  that  eager  front, 
and  hurled  them  swiftly  back  for  half  the  distance 
they  had  won.  Not  swiftly,  nor  in  panic,  any  far- 
ther. Closing  up  their  shattered  lines,  they  came 
hlowiy  away;  a  regiment  ivhcie  a  brigade  had 
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been  i  hardly  a  brigade  where  a  whole  division 
had  been  Yictorious.  They  had  met  at  the  woods 
the  first  volleys  of  musketry  from  fresh  troops  — 
had  met  them  and  returned  them  till  their  line 
had  yielded  and  gone  down  before  the  weight  of 
fire*  and  till  their  ammunition  was  exhausted. 

In  ten  minutes  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed 
to  have  changed ;  it  was  the  rebels  now  who  were 
Mivancing,  pouring  out  of  the  woods  in  endless 
lines,  sweepmg  through  the  cornfield  from  which 
their  comrades  had  just  fled.  Hooker  sent  in  his 
neai%8t  brigade  to  meet  them,  but  it  could  not  do 
the  work,  He  called  for  another.  There  wss 
nothing  close  enough,  unless  he  took  it  from  his 
right.  His  right  might  be  in  dancer  if  it  was 
weakened ;  but  his  centre  wns  already  threatened 
with  annihilation*  Not  hesitating  one  moment, 
he  sent  to .  Doubleday,  **  Give  me  your  best  bri- 
gade instantlv." 

llie  best  origade  came  down  the  hill  to  the 
right  on  the  run,  went  tlurough  the  timber  in 
front,  through  a  storm  of  shot  and  bursting  shell, 
and  crashing  limbs,  over  the  oi)en  field  beyond, 
and  straight  into  the  cornfield,  passing,  as  they 
went,  the  fragments  of  three  brigades  shattered  by 
the  rebel  fire,  and  streaming  to  the  rear.  They 
passed  by  Hooker,  whose  eyes  lighted  as  he  saw 
these  veteran  troops,  le^  by  a  soldier  whom  he 
knew  he  could  trust  *'I  think  they  will  hold 
it,"  he  said. 

General  Hartsuff  took  his  troops  very  steadily, 
but,  now  that  they  were  under  fire,  not  hurriedly, 
up  the  hill  from  which  the  cornfield  benns  to  de- 
bcpnd,  and  formed  them  on  the  crest.  Not  a  man 
w.Ho  was  not  in  full  view — not  one  who  bent  be- 
fore tlte  storm.  Firing  at  first  in  vollcvs,  they 
fired  then  at  will  with  wonderful  rapidity  and 
effect  The  whole  lino  crowned  the  hill,  and 
stood  out  darkl;^  against  the  sky,  but  lighted  and 
shrouded  ever  in  .fiaipe  and  smoke.  They  were 
the  Twelfth  knd  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  and 
another  regiment  which  I  cannot  remembejr  —  old 
troops  all  of  them. 

Tliore  for  half  an  hour  they  held  the  ridge, 
unyielding  in  purpose,  exhaustless  in  courage. 
There  were  gaps  in  the  line,  but  it  nowhere  bent 
Tlieir  General  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the 
fight,  but  they  fought  on.  llieir  supports  did  not 
come — they  determined  to  win  without  them. 
They  began  to  go  down  the  hill  and  into  the  com ; 
they  did  not  stop  to  think  that  their  ammunition 
was  nearly  gone;  they  were  there  to  win  that 
field  and  thev  won  it  The  rebel  line  for  the 
second  time  fled  through  the  corn  and  into  the 
woods.  I  cannot  tell  how  few  of  Hartsufi^'s  bri- 
gade were  left  when  the  work  was  done }  but  it 
was  done.  There  was  no  more  gallant,  deter- 
mined, heroic  fighting  in  all  this  desperate  day. 
General  Hartsuff  is  very  severei/  wounded  ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  he  counts  his  success  too  deaily 
put  chased. 

I'he  crisis  of  the  fight  at  this  point  had  arrived. 
Rickctts'  division,  vainly  endeavoring  to  advance, 
and  exhausted  bv  the  effort,  had  fallen  back. 
Part  of  Mansfield  s  corps  was  ordered  in  to  their 
relief;  but  Mansfield's  troops  came  back  again 


and  their  General  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
left  nevertheless  was  too  extended  to  be  turned, 
and  too  strong  to  be  broken.  Ricketts  sent  word 
he  could  not  advance,  but  co  ild  hold  his  ground. 
Doubleday  had  kept  his  guns  at  work  on  tba 
right  And  had.  finally  silenced  a  rebel  battery 
that  for  half  an  iiour  had  poured  In  a  galling  en- 
filading fire  along  Hooker's  central  line,  illieie 
were  woods  in  front  of  Doubleday's  hill  which 
the  reb&  s  held  but  so  long  as  Uiose  guns  pointed 
towards  them  Uiey  did  not  care  to*  attack. 

With  his  left,  then,  able  to  take  care  of  iteelf, 
with  his  right  ira[)regnable,  with  two  brigades  of 
Mansfield  stil  fresh  and  coming  rapidly  up,  and 
with  his  centre  a  second  time  victonous.  General 
Hooker  determined  to  advance.  Orders  were 
sent  to  Crawford  and  Gordon  —  the  two  Mans- 
field brigades — to  move  forward  at  once,  the  bat- 
teries in  the  centre  were  ordered  to  advance  i  the 
whole  line  was  called  oj,  and  the  General  himself 
went  forward. 

To  the  right  of  the  cornfield  and  bevond  it 
was  a  point  of  woods.  Once  carried  and  .firmly 
held,  it  was  the  key  of  the  position.  Hooker  de- 
termined to  take  it  He  rode  out  in^front  of  his 
farthest  troops  on  a  hill  to  examine  the  ground 
for  a  battery.  At  the  top  he  dismounted  and 
went  forward  on  foot,  completed  his  reconnois- 
sance,  returned,  and  remounted.  The  musketry 
fire  from  the  point  of  woods  was  all  the  while 
extremely  hot  As  he  pul  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
a  fresh  volley  of  rifle  bullets  came  Vhixxing  by. 
The  tail,  soldierly  figure  of  the  General,  the  white 
horse  which  he  rode,  the  elevated  place  where  he 
was,  all  made  htm  a  most  dangerously  conspio- 
uous  mark.  So  he  had  been  all  day,  nding  often 
without  a  staff  officer  or  an  orderly  near  luro,  — 
all  sent  off  on  urgent  duty,  •—  visible  everywhere  oa 
the  field.  The  rebel  bullets  had  followed  him  all 
day,  but  they  had  not  hit  him,  and  h<^  would  not 
regard  them. 

IlemountLng  on  this  hill,  he  had  not  ridden 
five  steps  when  he  was  struck  in  the  foot  by  a 
balL  Three  men  were  shot  down  at  the  same 
moment  by  his  side.  The  air  was  alive  with 
bullets.  He  kept  on  his  horse  a  few  minutes, 
though  the  wound  was  severe  and  excessively 
paiiiuil,  and  would  not  dismount  *till  he  had  given 
nis  last  order  to  advance.  He  was  himself  in  the 
very  front  Swaying  unsteadily  on  his  horoe,  he 
tui'ued  in  his  seat  to  look  about  him.  '*Tliere  is 
a  regiment  to  the  right.  Order  it  forward !  Craw- 
ford and  Gordon  are  coming  up.  Tell  them  to 
carry  those  woods  and  hold  them  •—  and  it  is  our 
fight ! " 

It  was  found  that  the  bullet  had  passed  com- 
pleted through  his  foot  The  surgeon,  who  ex- 
aminea  it  on  the  spot,  could  ^ve  no  opinion 
whether  bones  were  broken ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
ascertained  tlrnt  though  grazed  thev  were  lioi 
fractured.  Of  course  the  severity  of  the  wound 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  fVeld, 
which  he  believed  alrea.]y  won,  so  far  as  it  be- 
longed to  him  to  win  it  It  was  nitie  o'clock. 
The  fight  had  been  furious  since  five.  A  large 
part  or  hia  command  wt  i  1  rcktni  but  with  mt 
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rijglit  adll  anionehed,  tod  with  Crawford'*  tnd 
uordon*§  brigade  iu«t  up,  aboYe  all,  with  the 
adf  aiuMi  of  tne  wboia  central  line,  which  the  men 
had  h*ard  ordered  with  cheert,  and  with  a  regi- 
ment Alrifady  on  the  edge  of  the  wooda  he  wanted, 
he  night  well  leave  the  field,  thinking  the  battle 
waa  won— -that  hit  battle  waa  won,  for  I  am 
wriUng  only  about  the  attack  on  the  rebel  left 

I  fee  no  reoaon  why  I  ahould  diaguiae  mv  ad- 
mfamtlon  of  General  Hooker'a  bravery  and  aol- 
dierly  ability.  Ilemaining  nearly  dl  the  morning 
or.  the  light,  I  could  not  tielp  aeeing  the  aagocity 
and  nromptneaa  of  hia  movementa,  how  com- 
pletely hia  troopa  were  kept  in  hand,  how  devot- 
edly tney  truated  him,  how  keen  waa  hia  insig:  t 
Into  the  battle,  how  every  opportunity  waa  aeized, 
and  every  roverae  waa  oiiecked  and  turned  into 
another  auoceaa.  I  aay  thia  the  more  unreaervedly, 
becauae  I  have  no  pcrional  relation  whatever  with 
hhn,  never  aaw  him  till  the  day  before  the  fight, 
and  don't  like  hia  politica  or  opmiona  in  general. 
But  wluit  are  politics  in  auch  a  battle  P 

Humner  arrived  Just  aa  Hooker  waa  leaving, 
and  aaaumed  command.  Crawford  and  Gordon 
had  gone  into  the  woods,  and  were  holding  them 
•toutly  against  heavy  odds.  As  I  rode  over 
towards  tne  left  I  met  Sumner  at  the  head  of  his 
column,  advancing  rapidly  through  the  timber, 
opposite  whore  Crawford  waa  fighting.  Tlio  vet- 
eran Oenornl  wos  riding  alone  in  tiie  forest,  far 
sheud  of  bis  leading  brigade,  his  hat  ofl*,  bis  gray 
hair,  and  beaid,  and  mustache  strangely  con- 
trasting i^ith  the  fire  in  his  eyes  and  nis  mar- 
tiid  air,  aa  he  hurried  on  to  where  the  bulleta  were 
thickenU 

Hedgwiok's  division  was  in  advance,  moving 
fnrwnru  to  support  Crawford  and  Gordon.  Rebel 
itHinforcements  were  approaching  also,  and  the 
struggle  for  the  roads  wos  a^tiin  to  be  renewed. 
Sumner  sent  forward  two  divisioi^s — Richardson 
And  French  -7-011  the  loft.  Sedgwick,  moving  in 
ooluinn  of  divisions  through  the  woods  in  rear, 
ileployod  and  advanced  in  line  over  the  cornfield. 
There  was  a  broad  interval  between  him  and  the 
nearest  division,  and  he  saw  that  if  the  rebel  line 
we're  comj)lotorhis  own  division  was  in  immediate 
•  longer  of  being  fianked.  But  his  orders  were  to 
sdvance,  and  those  are  the  orders  which  a  soldier 
—  and  Sedgwick  is  every  inch  a  soldier  —  loves 
best, to  hoar. 

To  extend  bis  own  firont  os  fnr  as  possible,  ho 
ordered  tbe  Thirty-fourth  Now  York  to  move  by 
the  left  fiank.  Tho  inonieuvre  was  attempted  un- 
def  a  fiix)  of  the  gruutest  intensity,  and  the  regi- 
mtnt  broke.  At  the  same  moment,  tlie  enemy, 
ueroeiving  tlieir  advonUige,  cume  round  on  that 
flank.  (5I*awford  was  obliged  to  give  way  on  the 
right,  and  his  troops,  ])ouring  in  conf\i8ion  through 
tlie  ranks  of  Sedgwick's  advance  brigade,  threw 
it  hito  disorder,  and  biick  on  the  second  and  third 
lines.    The  enemy  advanced,  their  fire  increasinp^. 

General  Sedgwick  was  three  times  wounded,  m 
the  shoulder,  leg,  and  wrist,  but  he  persisted  in 
remaininff  on  the  field  so  long  aa  there  waa  a 
vhtuee  of  saving  it  His  Acyutant-General,  Major 
Sedfwicl,  bimvely  rallying  and  trying  to  re-form 


the  troopa,  waa  ahot  tfarougfa  the  body,  the  bnllal 
lodging  in  the  apine,  and  fell  from  his  hone.  Se- 
vere aa  the  wound  is,  it  is  probablv  not  mcrlaL 
Lieutenant  Howe,  of  General  Sedgwtck'a  staC( 
endeavored  vainly  to  rally  the  Thirty -fourth  New 
York.  They  wer^  badly  cut*  np,  and  would  not 
Btand.  Half  theii  officers  w«ire  killed  or  wounded, 
tlic'.rsclorsshotto  )ieces,tbfc  color-sergeant  killed, 
every  one  of  the  cobr-guard  wounded.  Only 
thirty-two  were  afterwarhi  got  together.     \ 

The  Fifteenth  Mass&  nu£ett»  went  into  action 
with  aeventeen  officers  on!  nearly  aix  huddred 
men.  Nine  oflioers  we:e  killed  or  wounded,  and 
lome  of  the  latter  are  nriaoners.  Captain  Simcna, 
Captain  Saunders  cf  the  abarpshooters.  Lieuten- 
ant Derby,  and  Lieutenant  Berry  are.  killed. 
Captain  Bartlett  a.ul  Captain  Jocel3m,  Lieuten- 
ant Spurr,  Lieutenant  Gate,  and  Lieutenant  Brad- 
ley are  wounded.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four 
men  were  the  only  remaina  that  could  be  collected 
of  this  splendid  regiment 

General  Dana  was  wounded.  General  How- 
ard, who  took  command  of  the  division  after 
General  Sedgwick  was  disabled,  exerted  himself 
to  restore  order ;  but  it  could  not  be  done  there. 
General  Sumner  ordered  the  line  to  be  re-formed. 
The  test  was  too  severe  for  volunteer  troops  under 
such  a  fire.  Sumner  himself  attempted  to  arrest 
the  disorder,  but  to  little  purpose.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Revere  and  Cajitain  Audenried,  of  hia 
stafi",  were  wounded  severely,  but  not  daLgeio^isly, 
It  was  impossible  to  hold  the  position.  Uener/u 
Sumner  withdrew  the  division  to  the  le^ir,  and 
once  more  the  cornfield  waa  abandoned  to  the 
enemy. 

French  sent  word  he  could  hold  hia  ground. 
Riohardson,  while  gallantly  leading  a  regiment 
under  a  heavy  fire,  waa  aeverely  wounded  in  the 
shoulder.  General  Meagher  was  wounded  at  the 
head  of  his  brigade.  The  loss  in  general  olficei-a 
was  becoming  rrightfuL 

At  one  o'clock  affairs  on  the  right  had  a  gloomv  x 
look.  Hcoker's  ti^ops  were  greatly  e&haustea, 
and  their  General  away  from  the  field.  Mans- 
field's wore  no  better.  Sumner's  command  had 
lost  heavily,  but  tjro  of  his  divisions  were  still 
comparatively  fresh.  Artillery  was  yet  ()layinfi' 
vigorously  in  front,  though  the  ammunition  of 
many  of  the  batteries  was  entirely  exhausted, 
and  they  had  been  comi^elled  to  retire. 

Doublcday  held  the  rij^ht  luilexibly.  Sumner's 
headquarters  wore  now  in  the  narrow  field  where, 
the  night  before.  Hooker  hod  begun  tlie  figliL 
All  that  had  boon  gained  in  front  hod  been  lost. 
The  enemy's  batteries,  which,  if  advanced  and 
served  vigorously,  mieht  have  made  sad  work 
with  the  ctosely-massed  troops,  were  fortunately 
either  partially  disabled  or  short  of  ammunition. 
Sumner  waa  confident  that  he  could  hold  hia 
own,  but  another  advance  waa  out  of  tlio  quea- 
tion.  The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  ac«med  to 
be  too  much  exhausted  to  attack. 

At  this  crisis  Franklin  came  up  witn  treah  troopa 
and  formed  on  the  left.   Slocum,  commanding  one 
division  of  the  corps,  waa  aent  forward  along  the  . 
alopaa  lying  under  the  fint  nugee  of  the  robt 
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hOlf  t  while  Smith,  with  the  other  division,  was  or- 
dered to  retake  the  cornfields  and  woods  which 
all  day  had  been  so  hotly  contested.  It  was  done 
in  the  handsomest  style.  His  Maine  and  Vermont 
regiments,  and  the  rq/it,  went  forward  on  the  run, 
and  cheering  as  they  went,  swept  like  an  ava- 
ls nche  dirough  the  cornfields,  fell  upon  the  woods, 
deared  them  in  ten  minutes,  and  held  them« 
They  were  not  again  retaken. 

The  field  and  its  ghastly  harvest  which  the 
Reaper  had  gathered  in  those  fatal  hours  re- 
mained finally  with  us.  Four  times  it  had  been 
lost  and  won.  The  dead  are  strewn  so  thickly 
that  as  you  ride  over  it  you  cannot  ffuide  your 
horse's  steps  too  carefully.  Pale  and  bloody  races 
are  everywhere  upturned.  They  are  sad  and  ter- 
rible; but  there  is  nothing  which  makes  one's 
heart  beat  ko  quickly  as  the  imploring  look  of 
sorely  wounded  men,  who  beckon  wearily  for  help 
which  you  cannot  stay  to  give. 

General  Smith's  attack  was  so  sudden  that  his 
success  was  accomplished  with  no  great  loss.  He 
had  gained  a  point,  however,  which  compelled 
him  to  Expect  every  moment  an  attack,  and  to 
hold  which,  if  the  enemy  again  brought  up  re- 
serves, would  task  his  best  energies  and  best 
troops.  But  the  long  strife,  the  heavy  losses,  in- 
cessant fighting  over  the  same  ground  repeatedly 
lost  and  won  inch  by  inch,  and  more  than  all,  per- 
haps, the  fear  of  Burnside  on  the  left  and  Porter 
in  front,  held  the  enemy  in  check.  For  two  or 
three  hours  there  was  a  lull  even  in  the  cannon- 
ade on  the  rieht,  which  hitherto  had  been  inces- 
sant. McClcllan  had  been  over  on  the  field  after 
Sumner's  repulse,  but  had  speedily  returned  to 
his  headouartera.  Sumner  aj;ain  sent  word  that 
he  was  able  to  hold  his  position,  but  could  not 
advance  with  his  own  corps. 

Meantime  where  was  Burnside,  and  what  was 
he  doin^  ?  On  the  right,  where  I  had  spent  the 
day  until  two  o'clock,  little  was  known  of  the 
general  fortunes  of  the  field.  We  had  heard  Por- 
ter's guns  in  the  centre,  but  nothing  from  Bum- 
side  on  the  left.  The  distance  was,  perhaps,  too 
great  to  distinguish  the  sound  of  his  artillery 
nrom  Porter's.  There  was  no  immediate  prospect 
of  more  fighting  on  the  right,  and  I  left  the  field 
which  all  day  long  had  seen  the  most  obstinate 
contest  of  the  war,  and  rode  over  to  Mcdellan's 
headquarters,  llie  different  battle-fields  were 
shut  out  from  each  other's  view,  but  all  partially 
visible  from  the  central  hill,  which  General  Mc- 
Clellan  had  occu])ied  during  the  day.  But  I  was 
more  than  ever  impressed,  on  returning,  with  the 
completely  deceitful  appearance  of  toe  ground 
the  rebels  had  chosen,  when  viewed  from  the 
front. 

H  joker's  and  Sumner's  struggle  had  been  ear- 
ned on  over  an  uneven  and  wooded  surface, 
their  own  line  of  battle  extending  in  a  semicir- 
cle not  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  Perhaps  a 
Vtter  notion  of  their  position  can  be  got  by  con- 
%idering  their  right,  centre,  and  left  as  forming 
ihree  sides  of  a  square.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
either  wing  was  driven  back,  the  centre  became 
exposed  to  a  very  dangerous  etifilading  fire,  and 


>i' 


the  farther  the  centre  was  advanced  the  worte . 
off  it  was,  unless  the  lines  on  its  side  and  real 
were  firmly  held.  rh««  formation  resulted  origi- . 
nally  from  the  eftirts  sf  the  enemy  to  turn  both 
fianks.  Hooker  at  tie  very  outset  threw  hie 
column  so  far  into  th*)  heart  of  the  rebel  linrt 
that  they  were  compeJed  to  threaten  him  on  the 
flank  to  secure  their  own  '.eiitre. 

Notliing  of  all  this  wci  perceptible  from  tlio 
hills  in  front  Some  directions  of  the  rebel  iinet 
had  been  disclosed  by  the  smoke  of  their  guna» 
but  the  whole  interior  fomla^'on  of  the  countrr 
beyond  the  hills  was  con  pletely  ooncealei 
When  McClellan  arranj^ed  his  order  of  battle,  it 
must  have  been  upon  information,  or  have  been 
left  to  his  corps  and  division  commanders  to  dis^ 
cover  for  themselves. 

Up  to  three  o'clock  Burnside  had  made  little 
progfress.  His  attack  on  the  bridge  had  been 
successful,  but  the  delay  had  been  so  great  thai 
to  the  observer  it  appeared  a^if  McCleUan'splinf 
must  have  been  seriqusly  disarranged.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  suppose  Uiat  the  attacks  on  right 
and  left  were  meant  in  a  measure  to  correspond, 
for  otherwise  the  enemy  had  only  to  repel  Hooker 
on  the  one  hand,  then  transfer  his  troops,  >  and 
push  them  against  Burnside. 

Here  was  the  difference  between  Smith  and 
Burnside.  The  former  did  his  work  at  once,  and 
lost  all  his  men  at  once  —  that  is,  all  whom  he 
lost  at  all ;  Burnside  seems  to  have  attacked  cau- 
tiously in  order  to  save  his  men,  and  sending^ 
successively  insufficient  forces  against  a  position 
of  strength,  distributed  his  loss  over  a  great- 
er period  of  time,  but  yet  lost  none  the  lesf  in 
the  end. 

Finally,  at  four  o'clock,  McClellan  sent  simul- 
taneous orders  to  Burnside  and  Franklin*^ to 
the  former  to  advance  and  carry  the  batteries  in 
his  front  at  all  hazards  and  at  any  cost ;  to  the 
latter  to  carry  the  woods  next  in  front  of  him  to 
the  left,  which  the  rebels  still  held.  The  order 
to  Franklin,  however,  was  practically  counter- 
manded, in  consequence  of  a  message  from  Gen- 
eral Sumner  that,  if  Franklin  went  on  and  was 
repulsed,  his  own  corps  was  not  yet  sufficiently' 
reorganized  to  be  depended  on  as  a  reserve. 
Franklin,  thereupon,  was  directed  to  run  no  risk 
of  losing  his  present  position,  and,  instead  of 
sending  his  infantry  into  the  woods,  contented 
himself  with  advancing  his  batteries  over  the 
breadth  of  the  fields  in  front,  supporting  them 
with  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  and  attacking 
with  energy  the  rebel  batteries  immediately  op- 
posed to  him.  bis  movement  was  a  success,  so 
far  as  it  went,  the  batteries  maintaining  their  new 
ground,  and  sensibly  afifecting  the  steadiness  of 
the  rebel  fire.  That  being  once  accomplished^ 
and  all  hazard  of  the  right  being  again  forced, 
back  having  been  dispelled,  tiie  movement  of - 
Burnside  became  at  once  the  turning-point  of 
success,  and  the  fate  of  the  day  depended. on 
him. 

How  extraordinary  the  situation  was  may  be 
judged  from  a  moment's  consideralLon  of  the 
facts.     It  is  understood  that  from  thc^outiel 
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Buinside's  attack  waA  expected  to  be  debisive.  as 
it  certainly  must  have  ocen  if  things  went  well 
elsewhere,  and  if  he  succee^led  in  establishing 
himself  on  the  Sharpsburg  road  in  the  rebel  rear. 
Yet  Hook  er  and  Sumner  and  Franklin  and  Mans- 
fiald  were  all  sent  to  the  right  three  miles  away, 
while  Poiter  seems,  to  have  done  double  duty 
with  his  single  corps  in  front,  both  supporting  the 
batteries  and  holding  himself  in  reserve.  With 
til  this  immense  force  on  the  right,  but  sixteen 
thousand  men  were  given  to  Burnside  for  the 
decisive  movement  of  the  day. 

Still  more  unfortunate  in  its  results  was  the 
total  failure  of  these  separate  attacks  on  the  right 
and  left  to  sustain,  or  in  any  manner  cooperate 
with,  each  other.  Burnside  hesitated  for  hours 
in  front  of  the  bridge,  which  should  have  been 
carried  at  once  by  a  coup  de  main.  Meantime 
Hooker  had  been  fighting  for  four  hours,  with 
various  fortune,  but  final  success.  Sumner  had 
come  up  too  late  to  join  in  the  decisive  attack 
which  his  earlier  arrival  would  probably  have 
converted  into  a  complete  success  ;  and  Franklin 
reached  the  scene  only  when  Sumner  had  been 
repidsed.  Probably  before  his  arrival  the  rebels 
had  transferred  a  considerable  number  of  troops 
to  their  right  to  meet  the  attack  of  Burnside,  tne 
direction  of  which  was  then  suspected  or  devel- 
oped. 

Attacking  first  with  one  regiment,  then  with 
tiro,  and  delaying  both  for  artillery,  Burnside  was 
not  over  the  oriole  before  two  o/clock  —  perhaps 
not  till  three.  lie  advanced  slowly  up  the  slopes 
in  his  front,  his  batteries  in  rear  covering,  to 
some  extent,  the  movements  of  the  infantry.  A 
desperate  fight  was  going  on  in  a  deep  ravine  on 
his  right ;  tne  rebel  batteries  were  in  full  play, 
and  apparently  very  annoying  and  destructive, 
while  neavy  columns  of  rebel  ti'oops  were  plainly 
visible,  advancing,  as  if  careless  of  concealment, 
along  the  road  and  over  the  hills  in  the  direction 
of  Bumside's  forces.  It  was  at  this  point  of 
time  that  McClellan  sent  him  the  order  above 
given. 

Burnside  obeyed  it  most  gallantly.  Getting 
hiB  trobps  well  in  hand,  and  sending  a  portion  of 
bis  artillery  to  the  front,  he  advanced  with  rapid- 
ity and  the  most  determined  vigor  straight  up  the 
hdl  in  front,  on  top  of  which  the  rebels  had  main- 
tained their  most  dangerous  battery.  The  move- 
ment was  in  plain  view  of  McClellan's  position ; 
an^  <i(i  Franklin,  on  the  other  side,  sent  his  bat- 
teries into  the  field  about  the  same  time,  the  bat- 
tle seemed  to  open  in  all  directions  with  greater 
activity  than  ever. 

The  fight  in  the  ravine  was  in  full  progress,  the 
batteries  in  the  centre  were  firing  with  new  vigor, 
Franklin  was  blazmg  away  on  the  right,  and 
every  hill-top,  ridge,  and  words  along  the  whole 
line  was  crested  and  veiled  with  white  clouds  of 
Hncke.  All  day  had  been  clear  and  bright  since 
Ihp  early  cloudy  morning ;  and  now  this  whole 
magnificent,  unequalled  scene  shone  with  the 
splendor  of  an  afternoon  September  sun.  Four 
miles  of  battle,  its  glory  all  visible,  its  horrors 
all  hiddeui  tht  fate  of  the  republic  hanging  on 


the  hour — could  any  ^ftie  be  insensible  of  its 
grandeur? 

Iliere  are  two  hills  on  the  left  of  the  road,  the 
farthest  the  lo  v^st.  The  rebeh  have  batteries  on 
l^th.  Bumsiie  's  ordei^ed  to  carry  the  neatest 
to  him,  which  is  ce  fat  theft  from  the  roacL  His 
guns,  opsnitg  fixU  from  this  new  position  in  front, 
soon  entirely  controled  and  silenced  the  enemy's 
artillery.  ^  The  infantry  came  on  at  once,  advan- 
cing rapidly  and  steadily,  their  bng,  dark  lines 
and  broad  masses  plainly  visible  without  a  glass 
as  they  moved  over  the  green  hill-side. 

The  next  moment  the  road  in  which  the  rebel 
battery  was  planted  was  canopied  with  clouds  of 
dust  swiftly  descending  into  the  valley.  Under- 
neath was  a  tumult  of  wagons,  guns,  horses,  and 
men,  filing  at  speed  down  the  road.  Blue  flashes 
of  smoke  burst  now  and  then  among  them ;  a 
horse  or  a  man,  or  half  a  dozen,  went  down,  and 
then  the  whirlwind  swept  en. 

The  hill  was  carried ;  but  could  it  be  held  P  The 
rebel  columns,  before  seen  moving  to  th^left,  in- 
crease their  pace,  llie  guns  on  the  hill  above 
send,  an  angry  tempest  of  shell  down  among 
Burnside's  guns  and  men.  He  has  formed  his 
columns  apparently,  in  the  near  angles  of  two 
fields  bordering  tlie  road  — high  ground  about 
them  everywhere  except  in  rear. 

In  another  moment  a  rebel  battle-line  appears 
on  the  brow  of  the  ridge  above  them,  moves 
swiftly  down  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
though  met  by  incessant  discharges  of  musketry, 
of  which  we  plainly  see  tlio  flashes,  does  not  fire 
a  gun.  White  spaces  show  where  men  are  fall- 
ing, but  they  close  up  instantly,  and  still  the  line 
aclvances.  The  bngades  of  Burnside  are  in 
heav}'  column ;  they  yill  not  give  way  before  a 
bayonet  charge  in  line,  and  the  rebels  think  twice 
before  they  dash  into  those  hostile  masses. 

There  is  a  halt ;  the  rebel  lelt  gives  way,  and 
scatters  over  the  field ;  the  rest  stand  fast  and  fire. 
More  infantry  comes  up ;  Burnside  is  outnum- 
bered, flanked,  compelled  to  yield  tlie  hill  he  took 
so  bravely.  1 1  is  position  is  no  longer  one  of  at- 
tack; he  defends  himself  with  unfaltering  firm- 
ness, but  he  sends  to  McClellan  for  help. 

McClellan's  glass  for  the  last  half  hour  has  sel- 
dom been  turned  away  from  the  left.  He  sees 
clearly  enough  that  Burnside  is  pressed  —  needs 
no  messenger  to  tell  him  that.  His  face  grows 
darker  with  anxious  thought.  Looking  down 
into  the  valley  where  fifteen  thousand  troops  are 
h'ing,  he  turns  a  half-questioning  look  on  Fits- 
John  Porter,  who  stands  by  his  side,  gravely 
scanning  the  field.  The^  are  Porter's  troops  be- 
low, are  fresh,  and  only  impatient  to  share  in  this 
fight.  But  Porter  slowly  shakes  his  head,  and 
one  may  believe  that  the  same  thought  is  passing 
through  the  minds  of  both  generals.  *<  They  are 
the  only  reserves  of  the  army ;  they  cannot  be 
spared.** 

McClellan  remounts  his  horse,  and  with  Porter 
and  a  dozen  offioers  of  his  staff  rides  away  to  the 
left  in  Burnside's  direction.  Sykes  meets  Uiem 
on  the  road  —  a  good  sold'sr,  whose  opinion  is 
worth  taking.    The  tLree  3enerali  talk  briefly 
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together.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  moment  has 
some  when  eTenrtlung  may  turn  on  one  order 
given  or  witUield,  when  the  huitory  of  the  oattle 
18  only  to  be  written  in  thoughts  and  purposes 
and  words  of  the  Q^neraL 

Burnude's  messenger  rides  up.  His  message 
is:  "I  want  troops  and  mins.  If  you  do  not 
send  them,  I  camiot  hold  my  position  half  an 
hour."  McClellan's  only  answer  for  the  moment 
b  a  glance  at  the  western  skv.  Then  he  turns 
and  speaks  very  slowly :  "  Tell  General  Durnside 
this  is  the  battle  of  the  war.    He  must  hold  his 

Sound  till  dark  at  any  cost.  I  will  send  him 
tiler's  battery.  I  can  do  nothing  more.  I  have 
no  infantry."  Then,  as  the  messenger  was  riding 
away,  he  called  him  back.  "  Tell  him  if  he  etm- 
nQi  hold  his  ground,  then  the  bridge,  to  the  last 
man  I —  always  the  bridge  I  If  the  bridge  is  lost, 
,  all  is  lost" 

The  sun  is  alreadv  down ;  not  half  an  hour  of 
daylight  is  left.  Till  Bumside's  message  came  it 
had  seemed  plain  to  every  one  that  the  battle 
could  not  be  finished  to-day.  None  suspected 
how  near  was  the  peril  of  defeat,  of  sudden  attack 
on  exhausted  forces  —  how  vital  to  the  safety  of 
the  army  and  the  nation  were  those  fifteen  thou- 
sand waiting  troops  of  Fitz-John  Porter  in  the 
*  hollow.  But  the  rebels  halted  instead  of  push- 
ing on  ;  tlicir  vindictive  cannonade  died  away  as 
the  light  fadecL  Before  it  was  quite  dark  the 
battle  was  over.  Only  a  solitary  gun  of  Bum- 
side's  thundered  against  the  enemy,  and  presently 
this  also  ceased,  and  the  field  was  still. 

Tlie  peril  came  very  near ;  but  it  has  passed, 
ai^d  in  spite  of  the  peril,  at  the  close  the  day 
was  partly  a  success ;  not  a  victory,  but  an  ad- 
Tantage,  had  been  gniueiL  Ilookef,  Sumner,  and 
Franklin  held  all  the  ground  tlicy  had  gained, 
and  Bumside  still  held  the  bridge  and  his  posi- 
tion beyond.  Everything  was  favorable  for  a  re- 
neiral  of  the  fight  in^the  morning. 


'I^  Bible  in  Wab.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Commission  in  Philadelphia,  January 
28, 1864,  the  following  occurred  in  ^e  address 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor : 

"  Nothing  has  more  touched  my  soul  than  when 
I  heard  of  that  poor  rebel  dying,  stretched  out 
upon  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  the  Peninsula, 
with  the  Bible  open  beneath  his  hand,  and  his 
skeleton  fingei-s  pressed  upon  the  words, '  Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  tlie  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me ; 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  stafi",  they  comfort  me.'  Oflen- 
times,  sir,  this  Bible  has  been  the  only  grave- 
stone that  has  marked  the  resting-place  of  many 
an  unknown  soldier.  Many  could  oe  known  in 
no  other  way  than  by  their  Testaments  in  their 
pockets,  saturated  with  their  |)atriot  blood ;  and 
sometimes  the  story  of  domestic  grief  has  been 
ttttarcd  first  in  the  solemn,  silent  sentences  of 
that  precious  Word.  I  could  teU  you  of  an  ofii- 
oer's  wife  from  New  England  receiving  a  box 
from  her  husband  in  the  array  South,  and  when 
the  oame  to  open  it,  there  was  nothing  there  tc 


tell  why  it  was  sent  There  were  the  dothet, 
and  the  sword,  and  many  little  relics  he  had  caz« 
ried  in  his  bosom.  There  was  no  letter  thorn  to 
tell  the  story ;  but  there  was  the  Bible  I  "W  iieo 
it  was  opened,  there  were  ound.  heavily  ai*.der« 
scored,  simply  these  words :  '  Woman,  why  weep- 
esttliouP'  and, '  Why  shouid  it  be  thcught  an 
incredible  thing  with  you  that  Uod  should  raise 
the  dead  P '  T^f.t  w&i  all ;  but  it  was  enough.  It 
was  the  >tory  af  death  I— -it  was  the  note  of 
resurrection  I" 


"E  1HJKIBU3  DNUM." 

BT  lOUJX  II1BP0NT. 
1. 

Trb  harp  of  the  minstrel  with  melody  rings 
When  the  Muses  have  taught  him  to  toueh  aad 
to  tune  it ;  ' 

But  though  it  may  have  a  full  octave  of  strings, 
To  both  maker  and  minstrel  the  harp  is  a  unit* 
So  the  power  that  creates 
Our  republic  of  States, 
Into  harmony  brings  them  at  different  dates ; 
And  the  thirteen  or  thirty,  the  Union  once  done^ 
Are  «  £  Pluribus  Unum  " — of  many  made  one* 

•  n. 

The  science  that  weighs  in  her  balance  the  spheres, 
And  has  watched  them  since  first  the  Cmddeaa 
began  it. 
Now  and  then,  as  she  counts  them  and  measuiet 
their  years. 
Brings  into  our  system  and  names  a  new  plailM 
I    Yet  the  old  and  new  stars  — 
Venus,  Neptune,  and  Mars, 
As  they  drive  round  the  sun  their  invisible  eai% 
Whether  faster  or  slower  their  races  they  run  — - 
Are  •*  E  Pluribus  Unum  "  —  of  many  made  one. 

ni« 

I- 

Of  that  system  of  sp hires  should  but  one  fly  the 
track. 
Or  with  others  conspire  for  a  general  diroersion, 
By  the  great  central  orb  they  would  all  be  Drought 

back. 
And  held  each  in  her  place  by  a  wholesome  oo- 
^cion. 

Should  one  daughter  of  light 
Be  indulged  in  her  flight. 
They  ■  would  all  be  ingulfed  by  old  Chaos  and 
Night! 
So  must  none  of  our  sisters  be  suffered  to  run. 
For,  «  £  Pluribus  Unum,**  we  all  g6  if  one. 

XV. 

Let  the  demon  of  discord  bur  melody  msr, 

Or  treason's  red  hand  rend  our  Union  asunder, 
Break  one  string  from  our  harp,  or  extinguish  one 

star, 
'  .The  whole  system's  ablaxe  with  its  lightnfaig  and 
thunder. 
Let  the  discord  be  hushed  I 
Let  the  traitors  be  crushed. 
Though  "  Legicn  "  their  name,  all  with  rretory 
flushed  I 
For  aye  must  cur  tnaUo  stand,  fronting  the  lun : 
•*  E  Pluribus  U Jium  " — iXo^h  mm^  wfTrs  om. 
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ADfENTURES  OP  AN  lowA  BoT. — Among  the 
moBt  remarkable  adTentures  perpetrated  during 
the  war,  is  that  related  of  Cnarles  H.  Smith,  a 
oriTUte  cf  the  Fourth  Iowa  oavalry,  which  is  as 
fellows : 

lie  started  with  his  regiment  on  Colonel  Wins- 
low's  expedition  to  Grenada,  and  was  captured 
ky  the  rebels  at  that  place.  He  remainea  their 
prisoner  for  four  days,  walking  in  that  time  a  d^A- 
tmoe  of  eighty  miles  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation. 
One  evening^  they  halted  about  sundown,  and  put 
np  for  the  night  m  an  old  school-house,  situated 
ten  miles  west  of  West  Point,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  West  Point  tp  Grenada.  The  school- 
house  had  a  door  on  each  side,  a  chimney  in  one 
end,  and  a  window  without  frome  or  shutter  in 
the  other.  They  barricaded  the  window  with  a 
desk  oouTenient,  barred  the  eastern  door,  and 
stationed  a  guard  in  the  other. 

When  it  had  come  sleeping  time  the  Yankees 
—  six  in  all  —  were  allotted  that  portion  next  the 
ehimney,  while  the  Butternuts  —  twenty  in  num- 
ber—  occupied  the  other  end ;  a  line  was  desig- 
nated across  which  no  one  must  pass.  Charlie 
lay  down  without  removing  any  of  his  clothes,  in- 
tending to  lie  awake  and  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape,  but  weariness  of  body  overcame 
the  resolution,  and  he  fell  asleep.  But  he  awa- 
kened between  one  and  two  o*clock,  and  saw  the 
guard  sitting  in  the  door  smoking  his  pipe  and 
oonvorsing  with  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  who 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  outside.  Slipping  off  his 
tiootS:,  and  gathering  his  hat,  haversack,  and  can- 
tern,  he  crept  over  the  Bleeping  **  chivalry  "  up  on 
to  the  desk,  and  let  liimself  qwetly  down  and  out 
at  the  window,  reaching  terra  jirma  in  safety. 
A  splendid  horse  was  tied  to  a  tree  at  the  end  of 
the  house,  six  or  seven  feet  from  where  his 
duu£;hty  master  and  several  companions  were 
sleeping.  A  saddle  and  bridle  were  found  on  the 
winaow  after  considerable  feeling  around,  which 
a  few  moments  sufficed  to  put  in  their  place, 
a  moment  more  to  lead  the  horse  thirty  yards  and 
mount  him.  .  Six  days  sufficed  to  place  him  in- 
side the  Yankee  lines  at  Lagrange,  Tennessee, 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  being  travelled  in  that 
time.  In  passing  through  the  Confederacy  he 
avoided  all  towns  and  stations  at  which  troops 
were  ouartered,  though  with  all  his  precaution  ne 
several  times  came  near  running  into  their  camps, 
only  escaping  by  the  greatest  good  fortune,  ilo 
met  small  squads  of  shot-gun  gentlemen  nearly 
every  day.  To  these  and  to  the  citizens  he 
passed  himself  off  for  a  paroled  prisoner  belonp;- 
ing  to  McCulloch's  command  (Second  Missoun), 
and  going  home  to  see  his  old  mother  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war  broke  out.  Charlie  considered 
the  capture  of  the  horse  a  capital  joke.  Its  pro- 
prietor belonged  to  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi  regi- 
ment, ai\d  was  home  on  a  furlougli. 


BUBNSIDB  AT  THE  BRIDGE.  —  An  cve-^l^ess 

Sfes  the  following  account  of  the  fight  at  An- 
itam  BridM  t 
•  .•'Tht  hiOgo  aeroM  Antiettm,  Creek,  which 


General  Bumside  was  ordered  to  take,  and  whieh 
was  so  stubbornly  held  by  the  rebels,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  deep  ravine.  The  fane  of  tlie  hill  uii  the 
opposite  side  of  tlie  bridge  is  too  steep  to  be 
ascended  by  l  horse,  and  must  be  literally  cUmbed 
to  be  surmcunted  by  man.  The  roadway  from 
the  bridge  turns  abruptly  to  the  right  and  leftt 
and  rjies  the  hiU  along  its  side  v  try  gradually 
The  ^ebel  infantry  at  first  occupied  Uie  bridge 
itself,  and  the  bank  of  the  creek  on  our  side,  and 
a  rebel  battery  was  posU  d  on  the  opposite  hill 
directly  abovo  the  bridge,  so  as  to  play  upon  our 
infantry  as  it  approached  the  bridge,  either  from 
directly  before  it  or  from  our  right  of  the  bridge. 
Some  trees  intervened  on  our  left  of  the  brit^pe 
immediately  down  upon  the  creek,  but  the  ap-. 

S roach  down  the  lull  on  our  side  was  bare  in  aU 
irections,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  enemy's 
gunners.  The  bridge  is  a  stone  arched  and  stone 
parapeted  structure,  a  strong,  rough,  country 
bridge. 

"The  rebel  prisoners  state  the  number  sta- 
tioned to  hold  tne  bridge  against  us  at  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  infantry.  It 
is  hardly  credible  that  a  point  to  wliich  any  im- 
portance was  attached  on  either  side  should  be 
intrusted  to  so  small  a  force ;  and  the  incredi- 
bility is  heightened  by  the  havoc  that  was  made 
among  at  least  fqur  of  our  regiments ;  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  not  much  higher  figm^e 
than  the  last  would  cover  the  actual  number.  I 
think  there  was  not  more  than  one  regiment  as- 
signed to  that  duty ;  and  as  regiments  ^  in  ar- 
mies that  have  been  over  a  year  in  service,  it  did 
not  probably  number  more  than  five  l\undrod 
men ;  the  chance  is  less.  I  notice  that  both  oar 
officers  and  men  engaged  in  that  oontCBt  ore  to- 
tally wanting  in  their  usual  claim  of  superior 
numbers  against  them  —  a  claim  commonly 
enough  true  whenever  they  have  found  much 
difficulty  in  making  headagaii'st  the  foe,  and,  in 
fact,  seem  to  concur  in  repeating  what  the  rebels 
state,  and  there  significantly  letting  the  matter 
drop.  On  our  part,  Bumside  had  a  couple  of 
batteries  on  a  nill  on  our  left  of  the  bridge  at 
something  less  than  a  right  angle  with  it,  and  a 
very  little  to  our  right  of  the  bridge  was  another 
battery  on  another  point  of  the  same  range  of 
hills,  just  opposite  to  the  enemy's  battery.    The 

Carapets  formed  excellent  breastworks  against  our 
atteries  on  either  hand,  and  were  protection 
against  our  small  arms  from  the  same  directicn. 
The  creek  was  fordable  hereabout  —  it  has  rained 
since  —  in  several  places;  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, necessitating  waist-deep  wading.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  cross  m  this  manner,  as  well  as  by  the 
bridge.  The  Second  Indiana,  who  was  first  or- 
dered to  the  attack,  did  not  ge(  down  to  the 
water.  That  regiment  and  the  Sixth  New  Hamp- 
shire were  re]mlsed,  but  not  until  they  bad  niaae 
some  impression  on  the  rebel  defence,  and  left  it 
weaker  against  succeeding  reoiments.  The  Fifty- 
ficst  Pennsylvania  was  Uie  nrst  to  cross.  The 
Fifty-first  New  York  supported  its  Pennsylvania 
namesake,  or  numbersake,  and  was  dose  with  it, 
but  a  little  less  forward.    The. bridge  itself  wm 
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its  owner's  manhood.  -  IT. »  features  wpre  too 
small,  and  the  character  of  the  face  of  too  small 
and  delicate  an  order,  to  aniwer  the  lequirements 
vf  masculine  beauty.  In  death  his  e^e  was  Ihf 
clearest  b.ue,  and  Tiould  not  part  with  its  Hur- 
passingly  gentle,  amiable,  go^d,  and  cliamiing 
expression.  The  faee  .Tas  like  a  piece  of  wax,  rnlj 
that  it  surnasbed  any  piece  of  wax-w3rk. 

"One  otner  young  man,  beardless,  )et  but  of  a 
brawnier  type,  furnished  another  example  of  sic  ir 
decomposition.  Hii  face  was  not  qmto  as  life- 
like ;  still  one  could  easily  fancy  him  alive  to  see 
him  anywhere  else  than  on  the  field  of  carnage  i 
and  strange,  his  face  wore  an  expression  of  mirth, 
as  if  he  had  just  witnessed  something  amusing.  * 
A  painful  si^ht  especially  was  the  body  of  a  rebel 
who  had  evidently  died  of  his  wounds,  aftf.r  lin- 
gering long  enough  at  least  to  apply  a  haiidker* 
chief  to  his  thigh  himself,  as  a  tourniquet  to  stop 
the  bleeding.  His  comrades  were  obliged  to 
leave  him,  and  our  surgeons  and  men  bad  so 
much  else  to  do  that  they  could  not  attend  to  him 
in  time.  Perhaps  nothing  would  have  saved  him  i 
but  perhaps,  again,  a  litUe  surgical  aid  was  all 
he  needed.  '  Hotv  long  he  dragged  out  bis  lessen- 
ing pulse  in  pain  no  one  can  telL 

**  Subsequently,  I  visited  the  ground  interven- 
ing between  our  pickets  and  the  pickets  of  the 
enemy,  after  the  fight  was  done.  It  was  the 
ground  over  which  our  troops  had  driven  the 
enemy,  but  which  they  failed  to  hold ;  and  it  had 
since  been  jealously  watched  by  both  partiesi 
each  prohibiting  the  other  from  entering  upon  it 
even  to  care  for  his  wounded  or  to  bury  his  dead, 
if  the  skirmishing  sharpshootei  s  cf  either  could 
prevent  it.  Numerous  shots  were  exchanged 
yesterday  between  them  in  this  spirit  |  butto-oay 
the  rebel  skirmishers  had  left  ours  sole  occupants 
of  the  field,  and  we  civilians  even  felt  free  and 
safe  to  wander  over  the  entire  battle-ground 
without  restriction.  Our  men  have  been  engaged 
to-day  in  looking'  up  their  dead  comrades,  and 
possibly  here  and  there  a  surviving  wounded  one, 
over  this  inhibited  district,  and  this  afternoon 
your  correspondent  visited  it  himself.  Had  I 
seen  it  before  jotting  down  my  observations  just 
concluded,  it  is  questionable  whether  I  should 
have  had  the  spirit  of  charity  enough  to  mention 
the  rebels,  living  or  dead,  for  anythmg  but  male- 
diction. 

'*  One  field  especially  was  thickly  strewn  with 
our  dead,  in  which  the  Hawkins  Zouaves  (Ninth 
New  York  volunteers)  were  largely  represented. 
Several  members  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Third 
New  York  lay  there  also.  Away  across  the 
fields,  for  a  mile  within  the  enemy's  battle-line, 
our  gallant  soldiers  bad  charged  and  chased  the 
chivalry,  but  afterward  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
before  the  enemy's  batteries,  leaving  their  fallen 
comrades  on  the  ground.^  Every  dead  man's  feet 
I  saw  were  robbed  of  their  shoes,  and  there  were 
instances  of  our  heroic  boys  being  stripped  of 
their  pantaloons.  Their  arms  and  accoutrements 
were  invariably  taken,  of  course.  On  thn  othei 
hand  — I  record  it  wiii  a  sense  of  relief  from 
disgust  at  my  kind— 'the  enemy*!  dead  within 


not  the  only  part  of  the  ereek  defended^  against 
our  attedipt  to  cross.  Our  left  was .  resisted  all 
along  its  banks  for  many  rods  above  and  below. 
The  enemy  selected  this  as  the  front  of  this  part 
of  his  line  for  its  strong  natural  defences,  and  also 
having  reference  to  the  line  of  woods  a  mile  or  so 
in  his  rear  for  a  hiding-place  and'an  intrenchment, 
in  case  he  was  driven  back  in  spite  of  his  best 
bena  fide  efibrts  to  stand  firm ;  or  having  refer- 
ence to  the  woods  as  his  resJ  battle-line,  into 
which  he  hoped  to  decoy  us  in  pursuit  of  what- 
ever success  we  might  obtain,  either  in  spite  of 
him  or  in  pursuance  of  his  strategy.  The  bridge 
is  no  more  noticeable  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  creek  on  our  left  wing,  excepting  that  its  stone 
parapets  added  so  much  artificial  defence  to  the 
natural  defence  of  the  abrupt  and  rough  lino  of 
hill  and  wood  al6ng  the  stream.  The  movement 
for  the  capture  of  this  line  of  position  was  com- 
menced between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  mommg, 
and  it  was  not  crowned  with  success,  throughout, 
until  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon ;  but 
the  wonder  is  that  it  was  taken  at  alL  It  was 
while  crossing  this  creek,  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
that  Captain  Oriswold  received  his  death-wound. 
His  regiment  (Connecticut  Eleventh)  was  one  of 
the  regiments  under  General  Rodman  that  at- 
tempted to,  and  finally  succeeded  after  several 
hours'  fighting,  in  crossing,  half  a  mile  or  so  be- 
low the  bridge.  Our  cannonading  on  our  left  so 
Ht  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  our  Generals  in 
rapidity  and  duration  (it  will  do  now  to  say),  that 
General  Bumside  exhausted  all  his  ammunition 
for  some  of  his  guns  before  the  day  was  fairly 
done.  As  for  the  rebels,  they  probably  could  not 
hove  fought  a  general  battle  at  all,  and  would  not 
have  made  a  stand,  but  for  their  immense  acquisi- 
tions at  Harper's  Ferry.  Whatever  of  mourning 
tins  battle  has  caused  in  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  families  2h  the  land  for  those  who  may 
never  return  to  them;  whatever  of  discomfort 
they  may  suffer  from  the  death  or  disabled  condi- 
tion often  thousand  husbands  and  fathers;  what- 
ever of  these,  and  a  train  of  evils,  may  flow  from 
this  greatest  and  bloodiest  of  the  battles  of  this 
unparalleled,  preposterous  revolution,  it  is  all  im- 
mediately chargeable  to  the  surrender  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  , 

"  It  is  stranffo  what  a  difierence  there  is  in  the 
composition  of  human  bodies,  with  reference  to 
the  rapidity  that  change  goes  on  after  death. 
Several  bodies  of  rebels  strewed  the  ground  on 
the  bank,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge.  They 
fought  behind  trees,  and  fence-rail  and  stone-heap 
barricades,  as  many  a  bullet  mark  in  aU  these  de- 
fences amply  attested ;  but  all  that  availed  not  to 
avert  death  from  these  poor. creatures.  They  had 
been  dead  at  least  forty-eight  hours  when  I 
looked  at  them.  •  Almost  all  of  them  had  become 
discolored  in  the  face  and  much  swollen;  but 
tliere  was  one  young  man  with  his  face  so  life- 
like, and  even  his  eye  so  bright,  it  seemed  almosj^ 
raipossible  that  he  could  be  dead.  It  was  the 
loveliest  looking  corpse  I  ever  beheld.  He  was  a 
young  man,  not  twenty-five,  the  soft,  unshavei, 
grown  beard  hardly  asserting  yet  the  fulness  ,3f 
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our  reach  Uj  Jwt  m  they  feQ,  antmiehed«  eseepi- 
hig  as  their  names  might  be  sought  after  Oi.  their 
clothes,  or  the  buttons  might  be  cut  off  tj  the 
soldiers  for  trophies  or  remembrancers  or  the 
fleliL  God  only  knows  what  some  of  our  poor 
icen  have  suffered  before  they  died.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  none,  or  few,  at  worst,  died  lingering 
deaths. 

**  Some  of  the  rebel  missiles  are  nulitary  curiosi- 
ties One  of  the  Hawkins  Zouaves  showed  me  a 
grea^  big  striped  white  marble  that  had  hit  him 
after  it  was  spent  from  a  cannon.  Another  sol- 
dier, a  cultiYated  young  man,  known  to  literary 
friends  of  mine,  told  me  of  a  comrade  picking  up 
the  sheet-iron  plate  of  a  door-lock,  all  rolled  up, 
keyhole  perfect  in  it,  no  mistake,  which  had  fallen 
near  him  from  a  rebel  cannon.  The  key  had 
probably  been  sent  in  another  direction. 

"  A  nenrous,  big-headed,  little-bodied,  amiable- 
diced  rebel  lay  in  the  same  bam  with  Dr.  Bowen 
and  the  others  named.  Ue  told  me  his  name,  but 
I  reserve  it  Ue  said  he  was  worn  out  and  sick, 
and  when  his  army  moved  to  retire  across  the 
Potomac  he  fell  out,  on  a  natural  pretext  enough, 
and  lay  down  to  rest,  His  own  regiment  passed 
on  ana  left  him.  He  then  moved  farther  out  of 
sight,  and  lay  down  in  some  straw,  and  finally 
went  into  that  bam,  when  our  troops  had  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  protect  hira.  He  hoped 
he  should  not  be  exchanged.  He  wanted  to  be 
paroled,  so  that  he  could  not  fight  any  more.  He 
said  he  would  not  continue  with  the  army  another 
four  months  for  ten  Uiousand  dollars.  He  joined 
It  by  consci'jption  in  North  Carolina,  where  he 
lesides."  ^ 

Compensations  of  War. — In  the  address  of 
the  Hev.  Dr.  Eddy,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission,  in  January,  1864,  the  following 
passages  occur : 

"  This  hour  has  its  compensations.  It  has  origi- 
nated some  of  the  noblest,  grandest  charities.  It 
has  inspired  the  purest  patriotism  that  earth  has 
ever  seen ;  and  it  has  aeveloped  piety  in  many 
places,  resplendent  as  Che  noonday  sun.  I  re- 
member hearing  of  the  interview  you  [addressing 
Mr.  George  H.  Stuart,  the  president]  had  with  a 
patriotic  woman  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on 
whom  you  called  to  make  known  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Commission.  Her  grandson,  wrapped 
in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  his  shroud,  had  just 
been  brought  to  her,  and  as  the  clergyman  en- 
deavored to  offer  to  her  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion, did  she  mourn  in  bitterness  the  loss  of  that 
child  P  did  she  mourn  l)ecau8e  he  had  done  and 
suffered  so  much  for  his  country P  O,  no !  'I 
have  given,'  she  says,  *  two  sons,  Commodore  Ellet, 
of  the  Navy,  and  Brigadier-General  EUet,  of  the 
Marine  Brigade,  and  four  grandsons,  to  the  coun- 
try.' And  was  this  all  P  No ;  but,  *  If  I  had  twenty 
sons,  I'd  give  them  oil  for  my  country  and  theirs, 
for  it  must  be  preserved  ;  (applause)  and  if  I  was 
twenty  years  younger,  I  would  go  myself,  woman 
thougn  I  am ! '    (Protracted  applause.) 

*«  Out  of  this  war  comes  piety  as  well  as-patri- 
otism.    We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  look  to 


the  camp  and  the  battle-field  for  religion;  bnti 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  to-day  turning 
from  our  cities  to  the  camps  and  .battle-fields  fiir 
revivals  of  redigicn.  and  for  the  noblmt  forms  of 

gospel  evangelisatico.  Ner  ir,  since  the  Star  of 
ietnlehem  wfnt  nuacLing  jp  the  skies,  has  a 
nobler,  grander,  holier  signt  been  seen  thsn  that 
at  Shfloh,  so  often  qauted.  When  that  terrible 
day  was  done,  ard  the  sun  had  gone  to  rest,  and 
the  two  armies  had  r>lled  back  to  prepare  for 
another  bloody  struggle,  all  was  still  and  sOent, 
safe  the  moans  of  tlie  wounded  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying.  By  and  by  tliere  peered  tmrough 
a  rift  in  the  douos  a  single,  solitary  star,  and  it 
caught  the  eye  of  a  dying  soldier.  It  awakened 
the  holiest  memories  of  his  heart,  and  he  began 
to  sing, — 

•  When,  marshalled  on  the  nightly  plain, 

The  glittering  hosts  bcstud  the  sky. 
One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train. 

Can  fix  a  dying  soldier's  eye,'  •— 

• 

and  ere  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  first  verae, 
another  voice  had  token  up  the  strain,  and  another, 
and  another,  and  another,  until  that  gory  field  re- 
sounded with  salvation's  holiest  notes,  and  that 
solitary  star  that  had  shone  alone,  was  joined  by 
all  the  glittering  sisterhood  of  heaven,  and  the 
countless  constellations  of  the  skies  sent  baek 
the  melody  of  that  bleeding  soldier's  song  I " 


Unacquainted  wmi  the  Ropes.  —  Western 
ofiicers  were  proverbial  for  shocking  bad  uni-, 
forms,  and,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  it  waa 
rather  difllcult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pri- 
vates. Among  this  class  was  a  brigadier-general 
named  James  Morgan,  who  looked  more  like  a 
wagon-roaster  than  a  soldier.  On  a  ciertain  oooa- 
slon,  a  new  recruit  had  just  arrived  in  camp,  lost 
a  few  articles,  and  was  mauiring  around  amonr 
the  '*  Vets "  in  hopes  of  nnding  them.  An  old 
soldier,  fond  of  his  sport,  told  the  recruit  the  only 
thief  in  the  brigade  wus  in  Jim  Morgan's  tent 
The  recruit  immediately  started  for  *'  Jim's  "  quar- 
ters, and  poking  his  head  in,  asked : 

**  Does  Jim  Morgan  live  here  P  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  my  name  is  James 
Mormm." 

"  Then  I  want  you  to  hand  over  those  books 
you  stole  from  me  1 "  ^ 

'*  I  have  none  of  your  books,  my  man." 

"  It's  an  infernal  lie,"  indignantly  exclaimed 
the  recruit.  "The  boys  say  you  are  the  onlv 
thief  in  the  camp ;  turn  out  them  books,  or  I'll 
grind  your  carcass  into  apple  sass." 

The  General  relished  the  joke  much,  but  ob« 
serving  the  sinewy  recruit  peeling  off  his  coat,  in- 
formed him  of  his  relations  to  the  brigade,  and 
the  recruit  walked  off,  merely  remarking :  "  Wall, 
blast  me  if  I'd  take  you  for  a  Brigadier.  Excuse 
me,  General,  I  don't  know  tl;e  ro];«s  yet" 

Gensbosity.  —  A  sick  soldier  on  his  way  to 
his  home  m  Georgia,  while  peaaing  through  the 
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Btreeis  of  Sefanat  Alabama,  weary  with  his  long 
march,  seated  himself  beside  the  pavement  to  resU 
His  pale  face  and  emaciated  frame  elicited  much 
sympathy  from  the  passers  by,  and  a  proposition 
iras  started  to  raise  a  purse  lor  his  benefit.  But 
before  there  was  time  to  carry  it  into  effect,  a 
gsnfieman  stepped  up  to  the  poor  sick  soldier,  and 
irith  the  remark,  **  I  will  give  him  something  to 
help  him  alone,"  handed  him  a  one  hundred  dol- 
\uT  note.  Such  acts  are  as  certainly  applauded 
fay  men'  as  they  are  approved  of  Heaven.  — 
acnUhem  paper,        

JEPF  DAVIS  ON  mS  ELECTION  AS  PRBS- 
U>ENT  FOE  SIX  YEARS.* 

*  BT  LTJ0ITJ8  MAKLHTS  SABOBMT. 

Satan  was  chained  a  thousand  years, 

We  learn  from  Revelation, 
That  he  might  not,  as  it  appears. 

Longer  **  deceive  the  nation.*' 
TIs  hard  to  say,  between  the  two, 

Which  is  the  greater  evil, 
Six  years  of  liberty  for  you  — 

A  thousand  for  the  devil  I 
"Tie  passing  strange  if  you've  no  fears 
Of  being  Imngcd  within  six  years  1 

A  hundred  thousand  rebels'  ears 

Would  not  one  half  repay 
The  widows'  and  the  orphans'  tears 

Shed  for  the  slain  to-day : 
The  blood  of  all  those  gallant  braves, 

Whom  Southern  traitors  slew. 
Cries  sternly,  from  their  loyal  graves, 

For  vengeance  upon  you  ; 
And  if  you're  not  prepared  to  die 
The  death  of  Haman,  fly,  Jefl;  fly  I 

Fly,  traitor,  to  some  lonely  niche, 

Far,  far  beyond  the  billow ; 
Thy  grave  an  ill-constructed  ditch. 

Thy  sexton  General  Pillow. 
There  may  you  turn  to  rottenness,  .      ' 

By  mortal  unannoycd. 
Your  ashes  undisturbed,  unless 

Your  grave  is  known  by  Floyd*  , 
He'll  surely  trouble  your  repose. 
And  come  to  steal  your  bunal-olothea. 

EPITAPH. 

Pause  for  an  instant,  loyal  reader* 
Here  lies  Jeff,  the  great  seceder.  ,  , 

Above,  he  always  lied,  you  know,. 
And  now  the  traitor  lies  below. 
His  bow  was  furnished  with  two  strings : 
He  flattered  crowds,  and  fawned  on  kings ; 
Repaid  his  country's  care  with  evil. 
And  prayed  to  Ood,  and  served  the  devil. 
The  South  could  whip  the  Yankee  nation; 
So  he  proposed  humiliation ! 
Their  blessings  were  so  everlasting,^ 
nr^as  just  the  time  for  prayer  and  fiwthig  I 
The  record  may  be  searched  in  vain. 
From  West  Point  Benedict  to  Cain, 
f  o  find  a  more  atrocious  knave. 
Unless  in  Cssar  Borgia's  grave. 

*  Norember  9, 180U 


Thb  Stobt  of  Ulrio  Dahlobbk.— Thf 
month  cf  Maich,  1864,  ia  memorable  in  Rich* 
mond  for  one  of  the  grandest  Union  raids  that^ 
up  to  that  timsi  liad  iienaced  the  Confederate  cap- 
ital—  a  raid  which  was  the  immediate  precuisor 
of  General  Grant's  famous  campaign  from  tli» 
WUderness  to  James  River. 

The  history  of  this  raid  is  too  familiar  to  tht 
minds  of  all  our  readers  to  make  necessary  any 
rccaj>itulation  of  it,  even  if  it  comported  wita 
our  space.  It  is  known  that  Colonel  Dahlgren, 
after  the  attack  on  Richmond  on  Tuesday,  the  1st 
of  March,  did  not  succeed  in  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  General  Kilpatricii,  and  while  pushing 
through  SJng  and  Queen  County,  towarcTs  Glou- 
cester Point,  was  killed  on  the  night  of  Wednes- 
day, March  2,  near  Walkerton.  It  is  also  known 
that  his  body  was  brought  to  Richmond }  but 
what  disposition  was  made  of  it  by  the  Confed- 
erate autnoritiev  was  kept  a  mystery  at  the  time, 
and  the  facts,  even  to  this  day,  have  never  been 

Eublished.   We  purpose  to  sive  them  to  th6  pub-  • 
c  for  the  first  time,  voucming  for  their  entire 
authenticity.* 

When  intelligence  was  received  in  Richmond, 
of  the  death  of  Colonel  Dahlgren,  messengers 
were  despatched  to  bring  the  remains  to  the  city' 
for  identification.  They  reached  the  cit^  on  Mon« 
day,Mardh  7,  by  the  York  River  Railroad,  and  > 
lay,  during  that  day  at  the  depot,  where  they 
were  examined  by  large  numbers  of  persons. 
His  death  had  been  caused  by  a  jnin-shot  wound' 
in  the  head.  The  Little  finder  of  one  hand  had 
been  cut  off  on  the  field  where  he  fell  by  some 
one  anxious  to  secure,  with  the  least  trouble,  a 
valuable  diamond  ring.  That  night  the  body 
was  carried  to  General  Elzy's  office,  in  Delvin's 
block ;  and  the  next  day,  having  been  placed  in 
a  common  pine  coffin,  of  the  kind  then  used  for 
the  burial  of  soldiers,  —  which,  in  turn,  was  placed 
in  a  box,  —  was  transferred  to  Oakwood  Ueme- 
tery,  a  mile  east  of  the  city.  The  hearse  used  on 
this  occasion  was  a  four-mule  street  wagon,  and 
the  attendants  consisted  of  a  Confederate  officer 
of  inferior  rank  and  two  soldiers.  Arriving  at- 
Oakwood,  which  was  the  burial-place  of  all  sol-  • 
die>*8  who  died  at  Chimborazo,  Howard's  Grove,  ) 
and  other  hospitals  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  the  negro  grave-diggers  and 
other  attendants  about  the  cemetery  were  driven 
off  and  ordered  to  absent  themselves  untU  noti- 
fied that  they  might  return.  One  of  the  negroes, 
now  living  in  the  city,  having  his  curiosity  excited, 
secreted  himself  in  tlie  woods  near  by,  determined 
to  see  what  was  to  be  done.  The  two  soldiers 
dug  a  grave,  placed  the  box  in  it,  and  covered  it 
up.  They  then  shouted  to  recall  the  attendants^ 
or  the  cemetery,  and,  getting  into  the  wagon, 
returned  to  the  city. 

The  only  circumstance  in  the  proceedings  that 
struck  the  negro  as  unusual,  was  the  mystery 
observed,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  box, — no  ; 
corpse  ever  having  been  brought  there  before, 
except  in  a  pine  coffin ;  but,  there  having  been  m 
great  deal  of  talk  as  to  what  was  to  ot  doiiA 

•  fee  ptge  191,  mU. 
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with  the  body  of  Ck)lonel  Dahlgrcn,  he  at  once 
iecided  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  the 
oorpse  of  that  officer.  He,  however,  kept  his 
rpinion  to  hinaself  at  the  time. 

The  Question,  What  has  been  done  with  the 
body  of  Dahlgren  P  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  and 
oonTersation  for  many  days  in  Richmond,  to  be 
rcTived  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  day  of 
the  evacuation.  And  there  were  many  stories 
oh  the^  subject — that  it  had  been  burnt,  sunk 
in  the  river,  &c  A  city  paper  of  that  day 
announced,  with  a  solemn  and  knowing  air,  that 
it  would  never  be  found  until  the  trump  of  doom 
should  sound.  A  number  of  Union  men  of  the 
city,  believing  it  possible  that  it  might  be  recov- 
ered, were  anxious  to  secure  and  preserve  it  for 
the  family  of  the  deceased.  Prominent  among 
them  was  Mr.  F.  W.  £.  Lohman,  a  grocer,  doing 
business  near  the  New  Mark^!.  Mr.  Lohman  at 
at  once  began  his  inquiries  and  investigations,  — 
which,  in  the  then  state  of  popular  feehng,  it  was 
necessary  to  conduct  with  great  caution,  —  and 
determined,  at  whatever  cost  and  risk,  to  ascer- 
tain its  fate.  After  nearly  a  month's  patient  aud 
untiring  inquiry,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Martin  Mereditn  Lipscomb,  whose  business  it  i?as 
to  attend  the  interment  of  all  the  Union  prison- 
era  who  died  at  this  post,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  negro  grave-digger,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  as  being  the  sole  spectator  of  the 
burial  of  Colonel  iTahlgren.  They  found  him  at 
Oakwood,  pursuing  his  regular  business.  When 
first  approached  on  the  subject,  the  negro  was 
very  much  alarmed,  and  protested  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  But  after  re- 
peated assurance  by  Mr.  Lipscomb,  whom  he 
knew  well,  that  he  might  rely  upon  Mr.  Lohman, 
and  that  no  harm  should  befall  him,  he  consented, 
on  Mr.  Lehman's  giving  him  a  hundred  doUar 
note,  to  point  out  the  grave.  This  he  did  by  walk- 
ing near  and  casting  a  stone  upon  it,  while  Loh- 
man and  Lipscomb  stood  at  a  aistance.  He  was 
afraid  to  employ  any  other  method,  lest  he  might 
excite  the  suspicion  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
cemetery,  or  some  of  the  attendants.  The  grave 
lay  among  thousands  of  those  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers. Subsequently,  after  a  great  deal  of  per- 
suasion, and  the  promise  of  a  liberal  reward,  the 
negro  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  Lolimon  at  the  ceme- 
tery on  the  night  of  the  6th  April,  at  ten  o'clock, 
ana  exhume  the  body. 

The  appointed  night  having  arrived,  Mr.  Loh- 
man, his  brother,  John  A.  Lohman,  and  Mr. 
Lipscomb,  started  for  the  cemetery  in  a  cart 
drawn  by  a  mule.  The  night  was  dark  and 
stormy,  and  well  suited  to  conceal  their  move- 
ments. The  part^  lefl  the  city  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  reached  their  destination  about  ten,  and  there 
ft)und  woitinj^  for  them  the  grave-digger  and  two 
assistants.  The  negroes,  being  assured  that  all 
WAS  right,  began  their  work  of  exhumation,  the 
three  white  men  remaining  with  the  cart  outside 
the  enclosure  of  tlie  cemetery. .  The  heavens  were 
hung  with  their  deepest  black ;  no  object  ten  feet 
distant  could  be  distinguished,  and  no  sounds 
broke  upon  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  save  the 


howling  of  the  winds  and  the  chopping  of  the 
resurrectionist's  spade.  Onoe  the  mule,  snuffing 
the  tainted  air  of  the  city  of  the  dead,  attempted 
to  break  away,  but  was  quickly  quieted  by  a  firm 
hand. 

In  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  nefffcet 
began  their  work  they  approached  the  cart,  bear- 
ing between  them  the  coffin,  which,  being  badly 
made,  fell  to   pieces  as  they  rested  it  on  the 

f  round.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  body 
ad  not  decomposed  in  any  nerceptible  degree. 
Mr.  Lohman  satisfied  himself^  of  the  identity  of 
the  corpse  by  passing  his  hand  over  it.  The  little 
finger,  torn  ofl[^to  secure  the  jewel  it  bore,  and  the 
lep,  lost  in  battle,,  w^re  missing.  He  paid  the  negru 
with  whom  he  had  sontracteu  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  placing  the  body  in  the  cart,  the  ptprt^ 
started  on  their  return.  The  mule,  alarmed  as 
animals  firequently  are  when  drawing  a  dead  body 
for  the  first  time,  became  difficult  of  manage- 
ment, and,  with  the  darkness  of  the  night,  made 
the  first  part  of  the  expedition  one  of  no  little 
periL  5Iore  than  one  hour  was  spent  in  reach- 
ing the  gas  lif'hts  of  the  city  on  Church  HilL  It 
was  part  of  tne  plan  to  convey  the  body  to  the 
house  of  William  8.  Hewlett,  a  Union  man,  liv- 
ing on  Chelsea  Hill,  a  half  mile  north-east  of  the 
city,  there  to  remain  until  a  metallic  case  could  be 
procured  for  it.  From  Church  Hill,  Mr.  Lohman 
drove  down  Broad  Street  to  Seventeenth  Street, 
thence  up  Seventeenth  Street  to  ito  northern  ter- 
minus, and  thence  un  the  hill  to  Mr.  Hewlett's, 
reaching  the  last  place  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
moniing  of  the  7th  of  April.  Here  the  body  was 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  Mr.  Lohman  came  to 
the  city  in  search  of  a  coffin,  which  he  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lipscomb.  On  his  way  into 
the  city  from  Hewlett's,  Lohman  notified  a  num- 
ber of  persons  of  Union  sentiments,  among  whom 
were  several  ladies,  where  the  body  had  been 
placed,  and  tliey  hurried  out  to .  see  it  Several 
of  these  persons  had  seen  Colonel  Dahlgren  while 
he  was  exposed  at  the  York  lliver  Huilruad  depot, 
and  immediately  recognized  thp  body  as  his.  The 
metallic  coffin  having  been  procured,  and  tbo  body 
placed  in  it,  the  two  Lohmans,  at  noon  on  the 
7th,  set  out  with  it,  concealed  in  a  wagon  loaded 
with  young  fruit  trees,  for  the  farm  of  Hobert 
Orricks,  a  Union  man,  •  living  in  Henrico,  two 
miles  from  Hungary  Station. 

At  four  o'clock  that  evening  they  reached  Or^ 
ricks',  and  buried  the  body  under  an  apple  tree, 
in  a  field,  avoiding  the  graveyard  for  feiur  of  ex- 
citing inquiry,  which  might  lead  to  discovery. 

The  rest  of  this  stoi*)'  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  Orricks,  some  months  after  the  second 
burial  of  Colonel  Dahlgren.  succeeded  in  getting 
through  the  Confederate  lines,  and,  seeking  an 
interview  with  Commodore  Daldgren,  informed 
him  of  what  had  been  done  to  secure  the  bod^ 
of  his  son.  The  corpse  of  the  soldier  lay  in  this 
its  second  grave  until  tlie  evacuation  of  Rich- 
mond, when,  an  order  havirg  been  sent  fur  it  by 
the  War  Department,  it  was  again  disinterred  by 
the  two  Lohmans,  and  sent  to  Washington. 

It  has  been  our  obiect  to  lift  the  veil  of  mtt- 
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tenr  from  an  obseure  and  interesting  eyent  In 
doing  so,  we  have  confined  ourseUres  to  fiicts 
stricUy  relatire  to  the  secret  fate  of  Colonel  Dahl- 
gren*8  body  from  the  time  of  its  arrival  in  Rich- 
mond, which,  until  after  the  capture  of  the  city, 
remained,  to  all  except  the  few  individuals  named 
by  us  in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  one  of  the 
ni'ist  impenetrable  mysteries  of  the  war.  Many 
CVmfederate  officials  knew  that  the  body  had  been 
deposited  at  Oakwood,  but  they  were  ignorant  to 
the  last  that  it  had  ever  been  removed.  It  has  at 
length  found  its  last  earthly  resting-place. — Bich" 
mend  JUpublic,         .__ 

An  Even  Ciiancb. — «f  Travelling  in  the  County 
of  Sevier,  Arkansas,**  sap's  an  editor,  "  the.  stage 
was  stopped  on  some  trifling  business  at  a  house 
where  lived  one  of  the  merriest  and  prettiest  of 
the  beautiful  damsels  of  that  highly  favored  coun- 
try. She  came  out  to  the  stage  looking  as  fresh 
as  Hebe,  and  we,  having  known  her  before,  and 
presuming  on  the  privileges  of  a  pcUerfamilias, 
asked  her  if  it  were  possible  she  had  not  married 
yetP 

" '  No,  sir/  she  answered ;  '  and  what's  more 
than  that,  I  don*t  intend  to,  until  the  very  last 
one  of  the  volunteers  gets  back«  I  mean  to  wait, 
and  let  them  have  an  even  chance.' " 


PRICE'S  APPEAL  TO  MISSOURI. 

BT  M.  ^BFF.   TROKFSOK. 

Missouri  I  Missouri  I   Awake  from  thy  slumbers ! 
Canst  thou  not  hear  the  hammer  that  rivets  thy 
chains  } 
Can't  the  death-shriek  of  fathers,  the  waU  of  thy 
mothers, 
The  tears  of  thy  daughters,  arouse  thee  again } 
dome!  rise  in  thy  might,  shake  the  dewdrops^of 
morning 
From  thy  limbs,  and  walk  forth  as  a  lion  to  war. 
For  fanatics  are  forging  bonds  stronger  than  iron. 
To  bind  thee  forever  to  a  conqueror's  car. 

Can  thy  slumbering  senses  be  so  callous  and  dead 
That  even  in  dreams  thou  canst  hear  not  nfk  see 
That  the  chains  they  are  striking  from  Afrio's  black 
sons 
Are  being  welded  again  to  be  placed  upon  thee } 
Canst  thou  not  see  through  the  world  the  finger  of 
scorn 
Is  pointed  at  those  who  mbmissively  stand 
Beneath  the  foul  yoke,  while  their  brothers  are 
striking 
For  the  freedom  and  glory  of  our  dearly  loved 
land? 

O,  rise  in  thy  might ;  drive  the  **  Huns"  from  thy 
borders, 
And  stand  by  thy  Southern  sons  in  the  fiffht ; 
Pour  forth  all  thy  men  to  help  them  to  battle 

For  Freedom,  for  Glory,  for  Justice,  for  Right  I 
Let  thy  watch-fires  glow,  and  thy  bugles  blast  high 
O'er  thy  mountains  and  valleys,  o'er  woodland 
and  lea. 
Then  the  glad  shout  shall  ring  o'er  thy  prairies  and 
streams, 
«« Hail  I  brothers,  hail  I  Missouri  is  freel  *" 

31 


A  Negro  from  Williamsburg,  wbo  went  into 
Fortress  Monroe  in  company  w*lh  one  of  tht 
Union  chaplains,  says  that,  befoiv  the  national 
troops  left  Williamsburg,  the  slaves  in  that  vioin* 
ity  were  told  to  beware  of  the  "  horrible  Yankees, 
who  had  very  small  bodies,  but  great  large  heads, 
with  front  teeth  Uke  horses,  and  were  known  to 
eat  human  flesh."  Upon  being  asked  whether  the 
slaves  believed  this,  he  repliod :  '*  Dun'no ;  reckon 
not,  mnssa.  Dem  Yankees  haM  got  no  horns,  but 
fights  like  de  debble ! " 


Major  Winthrop,  killed  at  Oreat  Bethel,  was 
shot  by  a  negro.  The  writer  saj-s:  *'I  have  it 
from  a  member  of  the  Wylho  lUfles,  of  JIampton, 
Virginia,  who  was  present  at  the  fight,  and  saw 
Winthrop  ftdl,  that  ne  was  shot  by  a  negro  at  the 
suggestion  and  command  of  the  Ca])tain  of  the 
Riiles,  who  said  to  him  substantially:  *  These 
Yankees  will  take  you  to  Cuba,  and  sell  you.  If 
you  wish  to  stay  with  jrour  wife  and  children, 
drive  them  out  of  Virffinia.'  The  negro  fired, 
and,  unconsciously  to  him,  there  fell  one  of  Uie 
earliest  and  best  friends  of  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged.'*  

Jhb  Escape  of  J.  P.  Benjamin.-- A  corre- 
spondent at  Havana  relates  the  following  story  of 
tne  escape  of  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  State, 
Judah  P.  Benjamin : 

Early  in  May  he  separated  from  the  President 
(Davisj  near  Washington,  Georgia,  for  tho  pur- 
nose  or  making  his  way  to  Nassau  and  Havana 
from  some  point  on  the  Florida  coast.  He  was 
to  attend  to  some  public  business  at  these  ports^ 
and  then  to  rdom  the  President  in  the  trans- 
Mississippi  via  Matamoras  and  Texas.  He  trav- 
elled directly  south,  through  Georgia  and  Florida, 
on  horseback,  disguised  as  a  farmer  in  search  of 
lands  on  which  to  settle,  and  passed  through  the 
country  without  exciting  suspicion  or  attmcting 
attention,  until  he  reached  the  lower  side  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida.  He  was  informed  that  no 
boats  were  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  coast,  and 
went  thence  to  the  Gulf  shore,  where  after  a 
month's  delay  he  succeeded  in  gettin|p  a  shin's 
yawl-boat  and  two  men  who  were  willms  to  nsk 
their  lives  upon  the  sea  in  it  The  open  boat  was 
about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  in  which  they  coasted 
the  Peninsula  until  they  reached  one  of  the  keys 
of  the  Florida  Reef,  where  they  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  boat  somewhat  larger,  but  still  an  open 
boat,  in  which  they  put  to  sea  to  cross  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  fortunately  reached  the  Bimines  upon 
the  Banks,  after  a  passage  of  sixty  bourb.  On 
Monday,  the  10th  of  July,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reach  Nassau,  in  which  he  was  baffled 
by  head  ^-inds  and  heavy  weather,  he  put  back  to 
the  Bimines.  On  the  13th  he  took  passage  from 
the  Bimines  for  Nassau  in  a  small  sloop  of  nine 
tons  burden,  loaded  with  sponges,  and  on  Friday, 
the  14th,  this  sloop  foundeied  at  sea,  when  thirty 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  land.  The  vessel 
went  down  so  rapidly  that  he,  with  the  (olored 
-nen  who  formed  the  crew,  had  bejrely  time  ta 
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jtmp  iata  a  tkiff  in  tow  of  the  sloop  before  tbe 
•enkl  In  tkle  boat,  with  a  li^t  meet,  tails,  and 
eompas4,  sn4  their  only  provisions  a  pot  of  boiled 
nee,  wbicb  the  negroes  had  cooked  lor  their 
bnikiiwtf  —  in  this  leaky  and  orerloaded  boat, 
and  hiring  but  one  oar,  thejr  made  for  land^  and, 
at  the  weioher  was  calm  and  a  vessel  in  sight,  by 
dint  of  energetic  sculling,  they  reached  the  light- 
house vesnelat  fire  P.  iSL,  and  were  cordially  re- 
ceived, l>y  Captain  Stewart,  on  board  the  Georgia, 
}ier  Jintannic  Majesty's  light-house  yacht,  and 
were  warmly  ana  mcjst  cordially  entertained* 
This  vessel  was  on  an  olhcial  tour  of  light-house 
inspection  upon  the  banks,  and  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Benjamin,  returned  him  once  more  to  the 
Bimines.  There  Mr.  Benjamin  chartered  another 
vessel  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Nassau, 
Friday,  the  21st  On  Saturday,  the  22d,  he  sailed 
on  board  the  good  schooner  Britannia,  and  ar- 
rived at  Havana  on  the  26th,  safe  and  sound. 

His  whole  trip  occupied  the  best  part  of  three 
months,  out  of  which  tliirty  days  were  passed  at 
sea  in  miserable  open  boats  i  at  least,  twenty-two 
days  in  the  smallest  crafts  that  float 


An  Incident  at  Chattanooga. -^Stepping 
to  my  door  one  evening,  to  take  a  view  of  .the 
varied  life  of  Market  Street,  I  saw  a  refreshing 
ipectacle.  Coming  down  the  centre  of  that  broad 
tnoroughfare,  with  muiket  at  right  shoulder  shift, 
head  bent  slightly  forward,  and  tlio  stop  and  air 
of  tt  veteran,  was  a  negro  boy  of  about  twentv 
years,  wearing  the  army  blue.  Following  behiiiu, 
crowding  close  up  around^aud  in  a  line  extending 
tuT  behind  hiin,  were  about  two  hundred  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States 
anny.  On  passed  the  colored  Sergeant —  such 
wai  hit  rank  —  and  onward  crowded  and  fol- 
lowed the  late  Southern  warriors.  Not  another 
guard  about  them,  not  another  menacinff  bayo- 
net in  sight  The  gleam  of  the  negro's  bayonet 
told  them  of  rationi  and  Quarters  atiead,  and  of 
danger  behirid.  I  saw  nim  pass  on  with  his 
clinrgo,  never  looking  behind  him,  yet  losing 
none,  until  he  handoa  thorn  over  to  the  authon- 
tiei  at  the  military  priiion,  from  which  they  were 
next  day  parolod.  — Leller  from  a  Soldier* 


,**0,  bother  yer  staff!  *  was  the  peCukat 
ply.    "  Oo  yoo  and  take  the  sate,  and  stidL  jm 
staff  out  of  the -windy." 


Qeneiul  Logan  and  the  Irishman. — Juit 
before  the  oaptuie  of  Savannah,  General  Logan, 
with  two  or  three  of  his  staff,  entered  the  depot 
St  Chicago  one  fine  morning,  to  take  the  cars  east, 
on  his  way  to  rejoin  hi^  oommand.  The  General, 
behig  a  snort  distance  in  advance  of  the  others, 
sUtpped  upon  the  platform  of  a  car,  ond  was  about 
io  outer  it,  but  was  stopped  by  an  Irishman  with : 

*'  Ye'll  not  be  goin*  in  there." 

♦•  Why  not,  sir  P  "  asked  the  General. 

**  )Wcuusti  them*s  a  leddies'  caer,  and  no  ffentle- 
nnn*!!  be  goin'  in  there  without  a  leddy.  There's 
wan  late  in  Uiat  caer  over  there,  ef  yees  want  it," 
tt  the  same  time  pointing  to  it 

<'  Yes,"  replied  the  General,  **  I  see  there  is  one 
saat,  but  what  shall  I  do  with  my  staff?  ** 


Taking  the  Oaih.  —  At  Bichisind,  l^Inia, 
a  modest  young  country  girl,  on  applying  for  ra- 
tions to  one  of  the  relief  agents,  was  asked  if  she 
had  ever  taken  the  oath.  *'  No,  indeed,  sur,**  waa 
her  terrified  rep?/;  "I  never  swore  in  all  my 
hfe."  *'  But  yo'i  must  take  the  oath,  my  good 
g^irl,"  aaid  the  a^ent "  or  I  cannot  give  you  the  ni<- 
tions."  *'  No,  mdeed,  I  caxi't,  tkt  said  the  girl ; 
**  mother  always  taught  me  never  to  swear."  The 
agent  mildly  persisted,  and  the  maiden  as  perti- 
naciously refused  all  attempts  at  persuasion,  until, 
overcome  at  last  by  the  dreadful  conflict  between 
necessity  and  her  nigh  sense  of  moral  duty,  she 
stammered  out  with  downcast  lids,  "  Well,  sir,  if 
you  will  make  me  do  such  a  horrid,  wicked  things 
then  d — ^n  the  Yankees  I " 


Reminiscences  of  President  Linooln.  — 
"It  was  not  our  good  fortune  to  know  much, 
personally,  of  the  mte  President,"  says  the  editor 
of  tbe  Lowell  Citizen.  "  In  fact,  the  only  time 
we  ever  saw  him  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  busi- 
ness visit  to  Washington,  in  the  last  days  of 
March,  just  before  the  fall  of  Richmond.  Our 
special  errand  related  to  an  unfinislied  matter  al- 
ready in  his  hands,  and,  a  moment's  attention  to 
it  being  all  that  was  required,  we  mode  our  wa^ 
to  the  White  House,  fully  resolved  not  to  be  in- 
trusive, nor  to  worrv  him  with  impertinent  mat- 
ters, of  which  he  had  already  more  than  enough. 
Our  card  was  passed  in,  and  we  awaited  our 
chances  in  the  anteroom,  with  a  dozen  comers, 
perhaps,  among  whom  were  recognized  senators 
and  members  of  the  '  popular  branch.'  One  of 
the  latter,  coming  from  the  President's  own  State, 
gave  us  a  hint  tnat  this  waiting  for  *  an  audience ' 
was  a  decided  uncertainty,  often  resulting  in  hope 
deferred.  Our  friend  added  that  he  had  been  Idm- 
self  y siting  and  watelung  for  hii  chance  nearly 
three  weeks.  H  s  case  was  simply  that  of  a  wid- 
oVs  son,  who  had  deserted,  and  who  was  there- 
fc  re  liable  to  bo  shot 

**  The  mother  was  half  distracted  with  grief,  and 
her  petition  for  pardon  was  to  be  ur^ed.  Pres- 
ently walked  in,  with  nimble  step,  a  middle-sized, 
well-built,  stern-viaaffod  man,  with  his  budget  of 
papers,  and  who,  as  if  at  home,  was  immeuiutely 
ushered  into  the  President's  room.  That  was  Sec- 
retary Stanton.  The  waiting  gentlemen,  who  reo- 
ognized  the  Secretar)*  of  War,  here  gave  know* 
ing  winks  of  discouragement,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*It's  an  all-night  business;  Stanton  bus  impor- 
tant des])atchea  from  the  front.'  But  a  half  hour 
sufficed,  and,  when  the  Secretary  passed  out,  the 
gray-haired  messenger,  whose  open,  pleasant  Irish 
countenance  has  been  familiar  to  cullers  at  the 
White  House  since  it  was  occupied  by  President 
Jackson,  notified  the  gentlemen  in  waiting  —  the 
Illinois  member  was  now,  oiluckily,  not  smoiis 
them  —  that  the  President  ^(  uld  now  see  them 
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tU  at  onoe ;  and  all  were  ushered  in.  This  was 
omr  first  and  only  yiew  of  Ahraham  Lincoln  face 
to  face.  His  countenance  hore  that  open,  benig- 
nant outline  we  had  expected;  but  what  struck 
Qs  espedaliy  was  its  cheerful,  wide-awake  ex- 
Jiressiveness,  which  we  had  never  met  with  in  the 
pictures  of  our  beloved  chiefl  The  secret  of  this 
may  have  been  that  he  had  just  been  hearing 
good  news  from  Grant — for  such  was  the  fact. 

"  But  our  chief  purpose  in  this  sketch  is  to 
describe,  in  brief,  the  bearing  of  the  President  in 
this  short  interview.  After  saluting  his  little 
oircle  of  callers,  they  were  seated,  and  attended 
to  in  turn.  First  in  order  was  a  citisen  of  Wash- 
ington, praving  for  pardon  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
■ertinff  soldier. 

** '  Well,*  said  the  President,  after  carefully  read- 
ing the  paper,  '  it  is  only  natural  for  one  to  want 
pimlon ;  but  I  must  in  such  a  case  have  a  respon- 
sible name  that  I  know.  I  don't  know  you.  Do 
you  live  in  the  cityP'  'Yes.*  *Do  you  know 
the  Mayor  P '  *  Yes.'  *  Well,  bring  me  his  name, 
and  1*11  let  the  boy  off.'   The  soldier  was  pardoned. 

'*  Next  came  a  well-developed  man  of  French 
accent,  from  New  Orleans.  He  was  evidently  a 
diffident  person,  not  knowing  precisely  how  to 
state  his  case ;  but  the  burden  of  it  was,  that  he 
was  a  real-estate  holder  in  New  Orleans,  and  since 
the  advent  of  military  rulers  there,  he  could  not 
collect  his  rents,  which  were  his  living.  '  Your 
case,  my  friend,'  said  the  President,  '  may  be  a 
hard  one,  but  it  might  have  been  worse.  If,  with 
your  musket,  you  had  taken  your  chance  with 
oar  boys  before  Richmond,  you  might  have  found 
your  bed  before  now.  But  the  point  is,  what  would 
you  have  me  do  for  you  P  I  have  much  to  do, 
and  the  courts  have  been  opened  to  relieve  roe  in 
tliis  regard.'  The  applicant,  still  embarrassed, 
said,  '  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  appearing  before 
big  men.'  '  And  for  that  matter,^  it  was  quickly 
responded,  'you  have  no  need  to  change  your 
habit,  for  you  are  not  before  very  big  men  now ; ' 
playfully  adding,  '  I  can't  go  into  the  collection 
Dusiness.'  The  New  Orleans  man  was  finally  sat- 
isfied that  a  President  cannot  do  everything  that 
ought  to  be  done  to  redress  individual  grievances. 
These  instances,  though  not  specially  remarkable 
in  themselves,  serve  to  set  on  in  a  strong  light 
those  traits  of  character  which  shed  such  a  radi- 
ance over  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  studied 
intently  the  grievances  of  the  humblest.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  affected  dignity  on  account 
of  the  higli  post  which  he  filled.  lie  had  a  fel- 
low-feeling for  his  countrymen  —  a  love  for  jus- 
tice —  above  all,  a  true  fear  of  God  —  a  s&cred 
regard  for  the  rights  of  all.  These  were  our  first- 
sight  impressions  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  are 
likely  to  be  kisting."  _.^^_^ 

A  Verse  of  Welcome.  —  A  clergyman  in  Il- 
linois wrote  an  ode  of  welcome  for  a  returning 
regiment    The  first  verse  ran  thus : 

«*  And  O,  come  home,  thou  wondrous  man, 

Who  never  said,  •  I  can't '  — 
We  wait,  we  look,  we  long  for  you : 
Come  back,  Ulysses  Grant  1  ** 


THE   SOUTHARK   CROSS. 

BT   ST.  QBOBOB  TUOKBB. 

O,  SAT,  can  you  see,  through  the  gloom  and  th» 
storm. 
More  bright  for  the  darkness,  that  pure  constel- 
lation? 

Like  the  symbol  of  love  and  redemption  its  form, 
As  it  points  to  the  hr  ven  of  hope  for  the  nation. 

How  raaiant  each  star  t  as  they  beacon  alar, 

Givins  promise  of  peace,  or  assurance  in  war ; 

Tis  tie  Cross  of  the  South,  which  shall  ever  r^ 
main 

To  light  us  to  Fre^dcm  and  Glory  again. 

How  peaceful  and  blest  was  America's  soQ, 

Till  betrayed  by  the  guile  of  the  Puritan  demon. 
Which  lurks  under  Virtue,  and  springs  firom  its 
coil. 
To  fasten  Its  hnzB  in  the  li(b-blood  of  freemen  ! 
Then  loudly  appeal  to  each  heart  that  can  feel, 
And  crush  the  foul  viper  'neath  Liberty's  heel ; 
And  the  Cross  of  the  South  shall  forever  remain 
To  light  us  to  Freedom  and  Glory  again. 

• 

'Tis  the  emblem  of  peace,  'tis  the  day-star  of  hope, 
Like  the  sacred  Labarum,  which  guided  the  Ro- 
man: 
From  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  to  the  Delaware's 
slope, 
Tis  the  trust  of  the  free,  and  the  terror  of  foemen. 
Fling  its  folds  to  the  air,  while  we  boldly  declare     ' 
The  rights  we  demand,  or  the  deeds  that  we  dare ; 
And  the  Cross  of  the  South  shall  forever  remain 
To  light  us  to  Freedom  and  Glory  apun. 

But,  if  peace  should  be  hopeless,  and  justice  de- 
nied, 
And  war's  bloody  vulture  should  flap  hb  black 
pinions. 

Then  gladly  to  arms  I  while  we  hurl,  in  our  pride,  ' 
Defiance  to  tyrants,  and  death  to  tiieir  minions, 

With  our  front  to  the  field,  swearing  never  to  yield, 

Or  return  like  the  Spartan  in  death  on  our  shield ; 

And  the  Cross  of  the  South  shall  triumphantly 
wave 

As  the  flag  of  the  free,  or  the  pall  of  the  brave. 


A  Patriotio  Familt.  —  John.Fon  Rodd  is  a 
German,  and  a  son  of  William  Henry  Fon  Rodd, 
Esq.,  of  Butstown,  Pa.  The  father  is  eighty-nine 
years  of  age,  and  has  lost  nine  sons  in  the  war  for 
the  Union.  £ip;ht  of  these  were  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  other  died  of  starvation  in  the  rebel  pens 
at  Salisbury.  While  a  prisoner,  the  son  last  re- 
ferred to  actuallv  ate  his  riaJU  handf  so  great  wss 
his  hunger.  John,  from  whom  we  have  obtainci 
our  information,  is  the  iealh  and  youngest  of -tke 
brothers,  and  he  bears  the  scars  of  eighi  wounds 
received  in  battle.  He,  too,  was  for  a  time  s 
prisoner  at  Salisbury,  and  was  only  released  at 
^e  close  of  the  war.  His  recital  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  etarving  prisoners  fully  confirms  al) 
the  accounts  that  have  heretofore  been  published 
of  the  Southern  barbarism  under  which  our  men 
suffered.  Upon  inquiry,  we  leom  from  other 
sources,  that  Henry  Williiun  Fon  Rodd,  the 
father  of  the  ten  henes^  hu  foi  many  yean  bees 
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one  of  the  most  highlj  respected  citizens  of  Butz- 
town.  Is  there  another  man  in  the  world  who 
has  sacrificed  more  sons  upon  the  altar  of  our 
country  than  this  aged  German  F — HcarUhwrg 
TtUgraph,  .  

Faithful  unto  Death.  — In  the  year  1861, 
when  the  first  call  for  troops  was  made,  James 
Uendrick,  a  young  roan  of  eighteen,  resolved  to 

.  lea^e  his  father's  roof,  in  Wisconsin,  and  go  forth 
CO  battle  for  the  flag.    At  the  time  mentioned  he 

'  was  attached  to  a  young  girl  of  nearly  the  same 
sffe  as  himself,  whose  parents  were  rated  among 
tne  '*  rich  ones  "  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Her  name  was  Ellen  Goodrid^e.  Previous  to 
leading  for  the  seat  of  war  he  informed  her  of 
his  intentions,  promising  to  return  in  a  few 
months.  After  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  his 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  receiv- 
ing a  Lieutenant's  commission,- Uendrick  resolved 
to  enter  the  service  for  three  years,  and  wrote  to 
his  parents  and  sweetheart  to  that  efiect.  The 
news  was  received  by  the  girl  with  foreboding, 
and  she  resolved  to  accompany  him.  She  imme- 
diately acquainted  her  parents  with  her  resolve, 
who,  m  reply,  turned  her  from  the  house,  and 
bade  her  never  come  back. 

She  went,  and  findinff  out  her  lover's  regiment, 
obtained  permission  to  do  the  cookinc  at  tne  Col- 
anel's  headquarters.  She  followed  the  regiment 
through  the  battles  of  Gettysburg,  Antietam. 
Fredericksburg,  the  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor, 
Petersburg,  and  Richmond,  and  in  the  interven- 
ing time  went  out  with  ^oung  Hendrick  in  many 
•kirmishes  and  raids,  m  one  of  which  she  was 
wounded  in  the  arm,  the  ball  making  a  ver}*  bad 
flesh  wound.  After  Lee  surrendered,  the  object 
of  her  choice  was  taken  deathly  sick,  and  was 
forwarded  in  an  ambulance  to  Washington,  where 
be  was  placed  m  the  hospitaL  Here,  again,  her 
noble  heart  showed  itself.  She  watched  over 
him,  bathed  his  fevered  brow,  read  to  him,  wrote 
home  letters  for  him,  and  finally,  with  a  broken 
heart,  closed  his  eyes  in  death.  The  day  before 
his  death  an  Episcopal  minister  joined  the  two 
in  marriage  —  ne  dyin^  with  a  painful  disease, 

'  and  she  nearly  crated  with  the  thought  that,  after 
four  long  years  of  suflering,  he  for  whom  she  had 
given  up  home,  friends,  everything  dear  on  earth, 
tnd  for  whom  she  had  braved  every  danger,  was 
going  to  another  world. 


GovEBNOR  Andrew  as  a  Wao  and  a  Pa- 
'  triot.  —  Military  necessity  prevented  two  young 
lovers  fh>m  joining  hands  m  marriage.  The  sol- 
dier was  four  times  prevented  from  getting  his 
leave  of  absence.  The  War  Department  did  not 
find  it  oonsifttent  with  its  duty  to  iiermit  the  lady 
tnd  her  brother  to  go  to  the  ^stant  front  to  have 
d\e  rite  duly  solemnized,  so  that  the  wife  might 
«hare  the  lot  of  the  husband. 

At  last  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  heart  of 
Uis  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
tnd  with  the  suecaea  that  attends  such  an  appeal 
when  offieial  ohUgatkMi  allowa  the  indulgence  of 


his  kindly  sensibilities  and  gentle  sympathiea. 
The  letter  of  his  fair  correspondent  moved  the 
Executive  and  the  man,  and  he  at  once  forwarded 
it  to  Washington  with  the  following  indorsementi 
which  succeeded  in  smoothir.g  the  course  of  true 
love,  and  melting  Mars  to  tenderness.  This  waa 
not  the  first  or  only  instance  in  which  *be  Gov* 
emor  brought  abojt  other  unions,  in  tne  midst 
of  his  endeavors  to  preserve  the  Union  of  the 
States. 

*<  To  the  Bon.  E.  M.  Stanion,  Secretary  of 
War: 

''This  case  appeals  to  s'J  our  sympathiea  as 
patriots  and  a«  eentlemen,  tnd  I  appeal  to  the 
chivalry  of  the  Department|  of  War,  which  pre- 
sides over  more  heroes  than  Homer  ever  dreamed 
of,  and  better  and  braver  than  his  Muse  ever 
sung — I  pray  you  to  grant  this  request  of  my 
fair  correspondent,  and  gansratir  as  will  rise  up 
and  ca^  us  blessed.  J.  A.  A." 


Uncle  Sam  Everywhere.— A  soldier  of  a 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  who  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  ChanceUorsville,  and  left  on  the  field, 
afterwards  related  his  adventures  to  the  ColoneL 
When  the  tide  of  battle  had  swept  past  the  spot 
where  he  lav,  a  rebel  soldier  came  to  him,  and 
took  away  his  canteen,  haversack,  musket,  and 
accoutrements,  and  finally  demanded  his  coat  and 
shoes.  At  this  the  Pennsylvanian  at  first  de- 
murred, but  was  forced  to  submit.  Theieapoo 
ensued  a  conversation: 

**  Where  do  you  belong  P  "  asked  the  lebeL 

**  To  Pennsylvania,"  was  the  reply. 

**  And  what  are  you  doing  down  here  in  Vir- 
ginia P  " 

**  Yell,  I  comes  down  here  to  fight,"  said  the 
unlucky  Buck  County  man. 

<•  To  fight,  eh  P  "  said  the  Virginian ;  ''  why 
don't  you  fight  in  your  own  State,  if  you  want 
to  fight:  what  business  have  you  here  in  Vir- 
gima  r  " 

The  question  might  have  been  a  poser  foi 
some,  but  the  brave  Dutchman  replied: 

<«  Vel,  I  fights  mit  Uncle  Sam,  and  Unde  Sam 
he  goes  efiryvere." 

General  Grant's  War  Horse. — The  Gen- 
eral was  peculiarly  proud  of  his  stud,  but  partio- 
ularly  so  of  his  war  charger.  To  the  few  nriends 
to  whom  he  unbends  he  took  great  delight  in  ex- 
hibiting his  horses.  A  friend  was  with  Urant  one 
day.  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  horsee. 
**  Perhaps,"  said  the  General,  *'  you  would  like  to 
see  the  norse  I  have  ridden  during  all  the  cam- 
|)aigns  tliat  I  have  commanded."  The  GencraJ 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  out.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  gentleman,  the  animal  seemed  no 
more  than  a  lady's  palfrey.  Small,  slender,  with 
agile  limbs,  black  as  a  coal,  an  eye  like  a  hawk, 
intelligent,  but  mild,  with  the  unmistakable  '*  lick** 
on  each  side  of  the  mane,  net  unlike  the  **  oow- 
lick"  on  a  boy's  Wad,  lookicg,  for  all  the  woild, 
like  a  fenily  pet  for  womer  atd  iiildren.    The 
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▼iiitor  uttered  his  astonishment  by  saying: 
**  Beautiful,  but  no  enduranoe."  "  Endurance  1" 
said  General  Grant  i  **  this  animal  exceeds  any 
horse  flesh  I  ever  saw  for  endurance.  I  have 
taken  this  horse  out  at  daylight,  and  kept 
in  the  saddle  till  dark,  and  he  came  in  as  fresh 
when  I  returned  as  when  I  saddled  him  in  the 
morning.    Gold  could  not  buy  him.    He  was  im- 

eirted  from  a  rare  breed  by  Jeff  Davis  himself, 
e  was  taken  from  Jeff  Davis'  plantation."  This 
conversation  was  held  just  before  Davis  was 
caught  '*  I  suppose,"  said  the  visitor,  "  you 
would  exchange  this  horse  for  Jeff  Davis?" 
'*  You  have  said  it,**  said  the  General.  **  I  would 
exchange  it  for  the  rebel  chief,  but  for  nothing 
elae  under  heaven." 


The  Pbsbident  and  an  Ohio  fioT.  —  A  oor- 
respondent,  describing  the  throng  of  visitors 
who  crowded  President  Johnson's  office,  said : 

**  Among  those  favored  with  an  interview  was 
hiffh  private  O.  Van  Zant,  of  the  8eventv-ninth 
Ohio,  thirteen  years  old,  a  dean-faced  and  bright- 
eyed  youth,  who  has  made  the  entire  campaign 
frpm  Atlanta  with  the  regiment,  acting  part  of 
thtr  time  as  drummer-boy,  and  part  as  Orderly 
to  General  Ward.  '  Well,  my  son,*  said  the 
Fiesident,  'what  do  you  want?  A  Brevet,  I 
suppose.  Brevet  Corporal  P  how  will  that  do  P' 
*  No,  sir,  I  don't  care  for  rank.  I  have  a  pony 
brcught  all  the  way  through,  and  they  are  going 
lo  take  him  from  me,  and  I  want  to  take  him 
home  and  keep  him.'  'You  shall  have  him' — 
ind  writing  an  order  for  transportation,  directed 
the  officers  to  !at  him  have  the  pony.  '  Now  I 
am  all  right  again ; '  and  with  a  '  Thank  you,'  he 
left  the  President" 


Wandkbers.-^A  laree  number  of  Ex-Con- 
federate officers  and  soldiers  were  wanderinir 
about  the  Northern  cities  in  a  disconsolate  sort  of 
way,  their  •*  occupation  gone." 

A  gentleman  met  one  of  them  in  the  street 
They  had  known  each  other  in  the  old  days,  and 
the  following  conversation  ensued ; 

Confederate  Colonel — "Halloa,  Jones!  how 
are  you  P  " 

Union  Gentleman  — "  Is  that  you,  Harry  P 
What  are  you  doing  here  P  You've  no  business 
here ;  I'll  have  you  arrested." 

Confederate  —  (throwing  his  arms  wildly  in 
the  air)  —  "  Great  heavens  I  where  am  I  to  go  P 
There's  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West, 
for  me;  where  am  I  to  go P  I'm  subjugated, 
whipped,  conquered  —  anvUiing  you  please.  I'm 
a  deuced  sight  better  Union  man  than  you.  I'm 
for  Andy  Johnson,  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phil- 
lips I  am  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

Union  —  **  Well !  Ill  have  you  arrested,  any- 
how.   You're  a  rebel  I " 

Confederate  —  "  Arrested  !  Look  a  here  — 
(polling  out  a  package  of  papers)  —  there's 
twenty  oaths  I've  taken,  besides  being  paroled. 


Why,  Pve  sworn  myself  into  another  Tophet  to 

get  out  of  that  infernal  Ck)nfedoraoy.  Here's  my 
rother,  who  has  always  been  a  Union  man,  and 
now  furnishes  me  with  the  fUnds  for  speculation 
South.  I  am  going  down  to  Savannah  to  see  if 
I  can't  buy  my  farm  back  again.    Goui  by  I " 


Incidents  of  Antirtam. — My  eonfthre  and 
myself  were  within  a  few  yards  of  Hooker.  It 
was  a  very  hot  place.  We  could  not  disdhguish 
the  "  ping "  of  the  individual  bullets,  but  their 
combined  and  mingled  hum  was  like  the  din  of  t 
great  Lowell  factory.  Solid  shot  and  shell  came 
shrieking  through  the  air,  but  over  our  heads,  as 
we  were  on  the  extreme  front 

Hooker -^commonplace  before  — the  moment 
he  heard  the  guns,  loomed  up  into  gigantic  stat> 
ure.  His  eye  gleamed  with  the  grand  anger  of 
battle.  He  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  to  do, 
to  feel  that  he  was  master  of  the  situation,  and 
to  impress  every  one  else  with  the  fact  Turning 
to  one  of  his  staff,'  and  pointing  to  a  spot  near 
us,  he  said : 

**  Go,  and  tell  Captain  — — —  to  bring  his  bat' 
tery  and  plant  it  there  at  once  I " 

The  Lieutenant  rode  away.  After  giving  one 
or  two  further  orders  wiih  great  clearness,  ra])id* 
ity,  and  precision.  Hooker's  eye  turned  again  to 
that  mass  of  rebel  infantry  in  tlie  woods,  and  he 
said  to  another  officer,  with  great  emphasis : 

"  Go,  and  tell  Captain  ' to  bring  his  bat- 
tery here  instantly ! " 

Sending  more  messages  to  the  various  division! 
and  batteries,  only  a  single  member  of  the  staff 
remained.  Once  more  scanning  the  woods  wiih 
his  eager  eye.  Hooker  directed  the  aid : 

"  Go,  and  tell  Captain >-  tb  bring  that  bat^ 

tery  here  without  one  second's  delay.    Why,  my 
Goa,  how  he  can  pour  it  into  their  infantry !" 

By  this  time  several  of  the  body-guard  had 
&llen  from  their  saddles.  Our  horses  plunged 
wildly.  A  shell  ploughed  the  ground  under  my 
rearing  steed,  and  another  exploded  near  Mr. 
Smalley,  throwing  great  clouds  of  dust  over  both 
of  us.  Hooker  leaped  his  white  horse  over  s 
low  fence  into  an  adjacent  orchard,  whither  we 
gladly  followed.  Though  we  did  not  move  more 
than  thirty  yarda,  it  took  ua  comparatively  out 
of  range. 

llie  desired  battery,  stimulated  by  three  suc- 
cessive messages,  came  up,  with  smoking  horses, 
at  a  fuU  run,  was  unlimbered  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  and  began  to  pour  shots  into  the  enemy, 
who  were  also  suffering  severely  from  our  infan- 
try discharges.  It  was  not  many  seconds  Ix^fore 
they  began  to  waver.  Through  the  rifting  smoke, 
we  could  see  their  line  sway  to  and  fro }  then  it  . 
broke  like  a  thaw  ih  a  ^eat  river.  Hooker  rose 
up  in  his  saddle,  and,  m  a  voice  of  suppressed 
thunder,  exclaimed: 

"  There  they  go,    .    .    .    Forward  I " 

Our  whole  line  moved  on.  It  was  ndw  nearly 
dark.  Havine  shared  tiie  expe.nence  of  "  Fight- 
ing Joe  Honker"  auite  long  enough,  I  turned 
towards  the  rear.    Fresh  troops  were  presaiof 
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forward,  and  ttragglert  were  ranged  in  long  lines 
behind  rockf  and  trees. 

Hiding  slowly  along  a  grassy  slope,  as  I  sup- 
posed quite  out  of  range,  my  meditations  were 
disturbed  bv  a  cannon  ball,  whose  rush  of  air 
fanned  my  face,  and  made  my  horse  shrink  and 
rear  almost  upright.  The  next  moment  came 
another  behind  me,  and  by  the  great  blaze  of  a 
fire  of  rails,  which  the  soldiers  had  built,  I  saw  it 
ricochei  down  the  slope,  like  a  foot-ball,  and  pass 
right  tl  rou^h  a  column  of  our  troops  in  blue,  who 
were  marching  steadily  forward.  The  gap  which 
it  made  was  immediately  closed  up. 

Men  with  litters  were  groping  ttu-ough  the  dark- 
ness, bearing  the  wounded  back  to  the  ambu- 
lances. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  wandered  to  a  farm-house 
occupied  by  some  of  our  pickets.  We  dared  not 
light  candles,  as  it  was  within  range  of  the  enemy. 
The  family  bad  left.  I  tied  my  horse  to  an  apple 
tree,  and  lay  down  upon  the  parlor  floor,  with  my 
tfuidle  for  a  pillow.  At  intervals  during  the 
night,  we  heard  the  popping  of  musketry,  and  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  aawn  the  picket  officer  shook 
ne  by  the  arm. 

*'  My  friend,"  sard  he,  '*  you  had  better  go  away 
AS  soon  as  you  cun }  this  place  is  getting  rather 
hot  for  civilians." 

I  rode  around  through  the  field,  for  shot  and 
ihell  ^ere  already  screaming  up  the  narrow  Inne. 

I'hus  commenced  the  long,  hotly-contested  bat- 
Ut  uf  Antiutam.  Our  line  waS  three  miles  in 
'iii-<gth,  with  Hooker  on  the  right,  liurnside  on 
iLe  left,  and  a  great  gnp  in  the  middle,  occupied 
iiuly  by  artillery  j  while  Fitz-John  Porter,  with 
his  fine  corps,  was  held  in  reserve.  From  dawn 
until  nearly  dark,  the  two  great  armies  wrestled 
like  athletes,  straining  every  muscle,  losing  here, 
l^aining  there,  and  at  many  points  fightmg  the 
«ame  ground  over  and  over  again.  It  was  a  fierce, 
•turdy,  indecisive  conflicL 

Five  thousand  spectators  viewed  the  struggle 
firom  a  hill  comparatively  ou*  of  range.  Not  more 
than  three  persons  were  struck  there  during  the 
day.  McClellan  and  his  staff  occupied  another 
ridge  half  a  mile  in  the  rear. 

'    **  By  Heaven  1  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see. 
Fur  one  who  liad  no  friend  or  brother  there." 

No  one  who  looked  upon  that  wonderful  pan- 
orama ^n  describe  or  forget  it.  Every  hill  and 
▼alley,  every  cornfield,  grove,  and  cluster  of  trees, 
was  fiercely  fought  for. 

The  artillery  was  unceasing;  we  coufd  oflen 
oount  more  than  sixty  guns  to  the  minute.  It 
sras  like  thunder;  and  the  musketry  sounded 
like  the  patter  of  rain-drops  in  an  April  shower. 
On  the  great  field  were  riderless  horses  and  scat- 
tering men,  clouds  of  dirt  from  solid  shot  and 
sxploding  shells,  long,  dark  lines  of  infantry  sway- 
ing tu  and  fro,  with  columns  of  smoke  rising  from 
their  muskets,  red  flashes  and  white  putfs  from 
the  batteries  —  with  the  sun  shining  brightly  on 
vX  this  soene  of  tumult,  and  beyond  it,  upon  the 
dark,  rich  woods,  and  the  clear  blue  mountains 
•ottti^  of  the  Potomao.  —  A.  D,  BMardMm. 


A  Spunkt  Prisoner.  —  A  Capuin  of  one  of 
the  New  York  companies  said  he  was  exoeed« 
ingly  anxious  to  be  exchanged  and  return  home; 
but  if  he  thought  such  excnange  would  enure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  lead  to 
their  recognition  by  foreign  powers,  he  would  re- 
fuse iL  Hs  preferred  rather  that  both  sides 
should  shoct  cr  rang  all  the  prisoners  that  should 
be  taken,  and  he  would  willingly  stand  his  chance 
with  the  rest  —  SoutJicm  paper. 


At  thb  FROwr.  — On  the  day  of  President 
Lincoln's  funeral,  a  bronzed  and  weather-beaten 
soldier,  anxious  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the 

{>roces8ion,  happened  to  step  before  a  party  of 
adies  and  gentlemen.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
nudged  him  on  the  elbow,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
servingf  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  are  right  in 
front  of  us."  Bowing  handsomely  in  return,  the 
soldier  replied,  "  That  is  nothing  remarkable  for 
me,  sir;  I  have  been  in  front  of  you  for  three 
years."  So  these  iron  men,  marching  with  the 
nonchalance  of  veterans,  are  the  men  who  have 
stood  in  *'  front  of  us  for  three  years." 


Noble  Southern  Women.— Much  has  been 
written  about  Spartan  women  of  old,— 'much 
about  the  noble  Roman  matroni  —  much  about 
our  excellent  "  foremothers  of  the  Hevolution ; " 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  women  of  our 
Sunny  South  to  blend  the  virtues  of  tbe^e  hero- 
ines all  in  one,  and  present  to  the  world  the 
brightest  example  of  nrmness,  courage,  and  pa- 
triotism. Look  at  the  hundreds  of  women  all 
over  our  land  —  delicate  ones,  who  have  been 
reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury ;  who  have  heretofore 
been  shielded  trom  every  rough  blast;  women 
who,  a  year  ago,  were  lingering  over  the  ivory 
keys  of  their  pianos,  or  discussing  with  their 
dressmakers  the  shade  of  silk  which  oecame  their 
complexion  best ;  and  see  how  they  have  risen, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  times.    "  What  shall  I  wear  ?  "  is  now  a 

Suestion  seldom  asked.  The  only  attention  that 
ress  demands  is  the  consideration,  '*  Will  it  be 
a  piece  of  economy  to  purchase  this  or  thatP" 
and  daily  we  hear  the  remark, "  I  want  homespun 
dresses,  —  they  are  the  best  for  us  now."  In- 
stead of  finding  our  women  at  the  piano,  or  on 
the  fashionable  promenade,  we  find  them  busy  at 
their  looms,  busy  at  tlieir  wheels,  busy  making 
soldiers'  uniforms,  busy  makhig  bandages,  busy 
in  hospitals,  busy  girding  up  their  sons,  their  hus- 
bands, and  their  fathers  for  tlie  battle-field.  Tell 
me,  are  they  not  a  noble  race  ?  Luxury  has  not 
enervated  them;  adversity  has  not  depressed 
them.  There  was  once  a  French  queen,  who,  sur- 
rounding herself  by  her  maids  of  honor,  wrought, 
day  after  day,  on  delicate  tapestry,  with  which  the 
churches  in  her  realm  were  afterwards  hung.  It 
was  thought  to  be  an  act  of  great  virtue  in  Iter. 
The  fact  was  registered  upon  the  page  of  history; 
ind  she  has  been  held  up  to  her  sex  as  a  *'  shin- 
jig  example."    But  she  iid  not,  as  the  wife  of 
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oar  Governor  has  done,  set  herself  down  to  sew 
on  heavy  woollen  goods  for  soldiers ;  she  did  not 
throw  aside  the  silken  robe  and  the  golden  chain, 
and  Apply  herself,  day  after  dav,  with  unwearied 
assiduity,  over  stiff  fabrics,  which  make  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  fingers  alike  ache.  Nearly  all  the 
bandages  that  were  used  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Manassas,  between  the  21st  and  23d  of  July,  18G1, 
were  mode  and  forwarded  by  two  Georgia  women, 
Mrs.  Robert  Ilardaway  and  her  sister,  who  reside 
near  Columbus.  Southern  matrons  are  indeed 
the  jewels  of  our  land.  —  Souihem  Field  and 
Fireside.  

UNITED    STATES  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 
BT  vrnxLui  moss  wallacb. 

God  of  the  Free !  upon  Thy  breath 
Our  Flag  is  for  the  Right  unrolled 

As  broad  and  brave  as  when  its  Stars 
First  lit  the  hallowed  time  of  old. 

For  Duty  still  its  folds  shall  fly, 
For  Honor  still  its  glories  bum. 

Where  Truth,  Religion,  Valor,  guard 
The  patriot's  sword  and  martyr's  urn* 

No  tyrant's  impious  step  is  ours; 

No  lust  of  power  on  nations  rolled  : 
Our  Flag —  for  /Hendt,  a  starry  sky ; 

For  traitort,  storm  in  every  fold. 

O,  thus  we'll  keep  our  Nation's  life. 
Nor  fear  the  bolt  by  despots  hurled  ; 

The  blood  of  all  the  world  is  here, 

And  they  who  strike  us  strike  the  world  I 

God  of  the  Free  I  our  Nation  bless 
In  its  strong  manhood  as  its  birth, 

And  make  its  life  a  Star  of  Hope 
For  all  the  struggling  of  the  earth. 

Then  shout  beside  thine  Oak,  O  North  I 
O  South,  wave  answer  with  thy  Palm ! 

And  in  our  Union's  heritage 
Together  sing  the  Nation's  Psalm  1 


The  Colored  School  at  Danville. — A 
correspondent  relates  the  following  in  a  letter 
firom  Danville,  North  Carolina :  A  negro  school 
had  been  established  here  in  one  of  the  hospital 
buildings  for  the  benefit  of  the  junior  portion  of 
the  colored  population.  This  rooming  I  paid  it  a 
nsit,  and  found  that  it  numbered  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  scholars,  and  that  there  has  been, 
until  recently,  a  night  school,  with  an  attendance 
[)f  about  two  hundred  and  sixty.  The  present 
tcncher  is  a  member  of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
savalry,  who  haS  been  detailed  for  the  dutv.  I 
sould  not  help  feeling  amused  at  his  style  of 
teaching.  An  orthography  class,  consisting  of 
iwo  members,  Hvas  recitmg  as  I  entered.  The 
teacher  was  seated  behind  a  square  pine  table, 
rhe  pupils  were  in  front  of  it,  reclining  on  it  with 
tlieir  cIdows,  and  leaning  half  way  across.  One 
)f  them  was  a  tall,  listless-looking  girl  of  about 
thirteen ;  her  wool  was  gathered  into  sections  and 
twisted  into  "  pig  tails,''  two  of  which  were  tied 


under  the  chin,  while  the  seams  that  marked  the 
several  partings  looked  like  rivers  wimling 
through  a  cane-brake.  In  her  hand  she  held  a 
peach-tree  switch,  one  end  of  which  she  cheweil 
with  commendable  assiduity.  ''Goat,"  shoutixl 
the  teacher.  *<  Dat's  not  de  word,"  said  the  girl  i 
"  I  iest  done  spelled  dat."  •*  Well,  boat,  then  i 
spell  that  Say,  ytti  boys  oh  those  back  benches, 
are  you  gouig  to  ktep  quiet  there,  hey^  JiOok 
at  y(  ur  oooks^  now,  and  don't  Stare  at  me.  Sit 
up  toere,  you!  *  Moat,  mo-o-a-t,  moat'  Say, 
you,  there,  better  raise  yourselves  up  on  them 
seats,  else  yc  i'll  git  riised  purt]^  soon.  Stop 
that  noise,  there,  you  beys, or  I'll  give  you  a  dose 
of  hickory  oil." 

The  next  recitation  was  .  by  a  class  of  small 
children,  spelling  on  ^ards.  '*  Where's  that  pint- 
er  of  mine  P  "  deman::s  the  teacher.  "  It's  aone 
broke,  sah,"  shouted  half  a  dozen  piccaninnies. 
"Who  broke  it?"  (in  a  stentorian  voice.)  Si- 
lence is  the  oulv  response.  "  Can  none  on  you 
tell  me  who  broke  it?  It'll  be  a  dear  break  for 
them,  if  I  find  'em  out ;  111  try  how  this  hidiory 
will  break  over  their  backs." 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  colored  school  at  Danville  is  conducted  in  a 
style  now  nearly  obsolete  in  more  favored  locali- 
ties.   

LucKT  AND  Unlucky.  —  A  younff  man  firora 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  a  private  m  the  Fifty- 
seventh  regiment,  iu  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor, 
was  hit  by  a  ball  in  the  chin,  which  badly  frao- 
tured  the  bone,  and  tore  out  several  teeth.  An- 
other ball  hit  the  right  shoulder,  fractured  the 
shoulder-blade,  and  remains  undiscovered.  The 
third  baU  passed  through  his  abdomen,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  His  companions 
dragged  him  to  a  hole,  where  hia  bodv  and  head 
coulu  not  be  seen  by  the  enemy ;  but  nis  legs  be- 
ing exposed,  one  ball  passed  through  the  calf  of 
his  leg,  another  cut  a  deep  groove  through  hit 
shin,  another  cut  through  the  top  of  the 
instep,  and  another  carried  away  the  next  to  the 
great  toe.  He  lay  in  the  hole  all  day,  and  was 
then  taken  prisoner,  and  starved  for  several 
months ;  yet  tnis  young  man  returned  to  "Worces- 
ter erect  and  in  good  health,  and  not  perceptibly 
lame.    His  name  is  E.  P.  Rockwood. 


Incidents  op  the  South.  —  "  A  Southerner  " 
relates  the  following  amusing  affairs : 

*'  A  certain  General  of  brigade,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  Gettysburg,  and  who  died 
within  our  lines,  was  rather  fond  of  the  good 
whiskey  for  which  the  Old  Dominion  is  famous. 
He  rarely  appeared  on  parade  without  being  well 
fortified  with  a  fair  potion  of  it.  As  soon  as  the 
business  of  the  parade  was  ended,  it  wa^  his  cus- 
tom to  dismount,  and  proceed  to  the  front  of  Ihs 
Jne,  and  dare  any  officer  or  man  who  thought  he 
could  whip  him,  to  come  out  and  fight  him,  ac- 
companying his  challenge  with  a  volley  of  dnmk- 
^n  aouse  of  the  whole  command.  After  keeping 
ip  this  display  for  seme  tim?,  w'lho'Jt  fine ' 
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any  one  willing  to  accept  hit  invitation,  he  would 
ditmiaa  the  parade,  and  return  to  his  quarters 
?ery  well  pleased  with  the  proceeding. 

"  With  a  favorite  General  the  men  took  many 
liberties,  and  this  very  popularity  seemed  to  de- 
stroy the  difference  usually  paid  to  such  high  offi- 
cers. A  laug^iable  occurrence  of  this  kind  took 
place  during  tV.e  retreat  of  the  Confederates  from 
Yorktown,inl()62. 

'*  Just  after  the  battle  of  Williamsbui?,  General 
Magruder  and  his  staff  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
widow  lady  on  the  road,  and  engaged  dinner. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  a  Louisiana  soldier  came 
up,  and  accosted  the  landlady  with : 

**  *  Madam,  can  I  get  dinner  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  sir,'  was  the  reply ;  *  but  as  I  am:  pre- 
paring dinner  for  General  Magruder  and  staff, 
.and  have  not  room  at  my  table  for  more,  you  will 
have  to  wait  for  a  second  table.'  , 

''*Yery  well,  ma'am.  Thank  you,'  said  the 
soldier,  taking  his  seat  in  a  position  to  command 
a  view  of  the  diiung-room.  Watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  servants,  he  waited  until  the  feast 
was  on  the  table,  and  while  his  hostess  proceeded 
to  the  parlor  to  announce  dinner  to  her  distin- 
guished guests,  he  entered  the  dining-room,  and, 
seating  himself  ut  the  table,  awaited  further  de- 
velopments, trusting  to  his  impudence  to  get  him 
out  of  the  scra|)e. 

'*  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  party  of  officers, 
there  was  found  to  be  seats  for  all  but  one,  and 
one  iK>litely  returned  to  the  parlor  to  wait  The 
General  took  a  seat  next  to  the  soldier,  and,  after 
the  first  course  was  finished,  turned  to  him,  and 
asked :  j 

**  *  Sir,  have  you  any  idea  with  whom  you  are 
dining  P ' 

" '  No,'  coolly  replied  the  soldier ;  '  I  used  £>  be 
very  particular  on  that  score  ;  but  since  I  turned 
soldier,  I  don't  care  whom  I  eat  with,  so  that  the 
victuals  are  clean.' 

'*  The  joke  was  so  good  that  Magruder  laughed 
heartily  at  it,  and  even  paid  for  the  soldier's  din- 
ner, and  sent  him  on  his  way." 


Among  thb  Rebels.  ^-  Camp  Dennison,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Cincinnati,  Oliio,  says  a  corre- 
spondent wilting  in  the  summer  of  1862,  was  the 
fimt  in  that  State,  and  very  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
military  city.  Of  late  it  has  been  used  only  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  a  few  regiments  behig  un- 
der instructions  there.  Since,  however,  the  new 
call  for  troops,  it  has  been  again  full  of  activity 
and  intei'sst. 

Among  those  who  have  been  devoting  much 
labor  to  both  the  physical  and  spiritual  wants  of 
Uie  suffeccrs  there,  tno  Revorena  Mr.  Cla\ton,  an 
earnest  Methodist,  formerly  of  the  Dethel  in  tliis 
city,  has  been  prominent.     All  the  sufferers  there 
have  learned  to  look  for  his  visits  with  anxiety. 
In  the  language  of  the  Dutch  doctor  there,  the ' 
general  opinion  is,   '*If  preacher  Cla}*ton  un'tj 
a  Christian,  then  t'ain't   vort  a  tarn  to  be  a' 
ChrittlAn/*  1 


Few  things  are  more  interesting  than  the  in- 
sults of  his  visits  through  the  various  wards,  but 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  some  notes  I  have  of  C4in« 
versations  of  his  with  wounded  rebels,  of  whom 
we  have  thirty-four  there.  They  are  all  firum 
somewhere  in  the  south-west,  and  have  all  applied 
to  the  Government  for  permission  to  take  the  oath, 
and  be  released  thereoii. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  was  a  youth, 
whose  heart  was  evidently  busy  doing  poe^c  jus- 
tice to  thd  Yankees  he  had  beer,  taugnt  to  hate, 
though  he  still  was  anxious  about  Southern  rights. 
Mr.  Clayton  taLkei  to  him  for  some  time  concern- 
ing religious  mttters,  «nd  the  young  man  at  last 
broke  in  jy  sav:cg,  *<  Xe've  talked  about  religion 
long  enc  jgb :  i.ow  .et's  talk  politics."  There  was 
a  peculiar  Sjuthcrnism  ab  jut  his  look  and  tone 
that  excited  a  smile  all  arcund.  *'  Well,"  replied 
Mr.  Clayton,  "  I'm  not  much  on  politics ;  I'd 
rather  not  talk  about  them ;  tell  me  now  you  felt 
when  you  were  wounded."  "  Thought  it  would 
be  a  sharp  pain,  sir,  but  it  wasn't ;  I  was  wounded 
in  the  le^,  and  it  was  iust  like  being  knocked 
off  my  pms  by  a  strong  mow  from  a  log  cf  wood. 
Fell  flat  on  my  belly,  and  my  knees  drew  thcx* 
selves  up  under  my  chin.  Made  sure  I  was  dead, 
but  thought  it  didn't  make  much  difference,  for  I 
saw  our  men  retreating,  and  knew  the  Yankees 
would  get  me  and  kill  me  sure ;  always  told,  sir, 
the  Yankees  had  horns.  Well,  thero  I  lay ;  and 
up  came  a  Colonel  leading  his  men  —  he  was  in 
front,  sir ;  he  jumped  down  firom  his  hcrs«s,  and 
ran  to  me,  drawing  something  firom  his  leil  i  so  1 
gave  up ;  but  it  wasn't  a  pistol,  sir  "  —  and  here 
the  boy's  eyes  moistened  —  "  it  was  a  cantepu  \ 
He  put  it  to  my  lips.  I  drank.  He  jumpe'l  on  his 
horse  again,  and  said, '  Charge,  hoys ;  they're  flee- 
ing ! '  Then  some  sold'ers  c  n  foot  came  towards 
me,  and  I  thought  they  were  not  all  like  that  offi- 
cer, and  I  gave  up  again.  But,  sir,  they  said,  *  Com- 
rade, get  up.'  They  lifted  me  up,  and  said,  '  Put 
your  arns  around  our  necks,  and  we'll  lead  you 
away  from  these  bullets; '  and  these  were  the 
*  damned  Yankees ! '  I  toll  you,  sir,  no  man  ever 
hugged  his  sweetheart  more  6'iendly  than  I 
hugged  these  Yankees'  necks." 

After  a  few  more  remarks  the  youth  showed  a 
determination  to  *'  talk  politics,"  and  asked  Mr. 
Clayton,  "  What  are  you  fighting  for  P  ^  Mr.  Clay- 
ton calmly,  and  in  good  humor,  gave  him  his  ideas 
of  the  issue,  and  in  endinff  asked  him  what  they 
were  fii^hting  for.  "  To  nold  property,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  youth  —  "  our  slave  property."  "  How 
many  slaves  did  you  have  ?  "  •  "  None."  "And 
your"  to  the  next.  **None."  He  then  went 
around  to  all  the  thirty-four  rebels,  and  but  one 
was  found  who  had  owned  a  slave.  "  Now,"  said 
Mr.  Clayton,  '*  where  are  the  men  who  Lave  these 
slaves  which  they  are  so  afraid  of  losing  P  "  Here 
a  man  named  McClellan,  who  hris  since  dietl, 
rose  up  on  his  cot,  and  stretching  out  his  tJiio 
hand,  said,  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  "They  are  at 
home  enjoying  themscves,  and  have  sent  us  tu 
die  for  them  and  theirs."  And  to  this  the  echoes 
around  the  room  were,  **  That's  so }  that's  Gnd't 
truth." 


"  sir,  have  jvu  maj  Idea  vKh  trhom  jott  an  dining  ?  "—Page  48a 
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Ijing  near  thia  ane  is  an  Irishman.  **  WeU, 
sir,  says  the  eenial  Mr.  Clavton,  **  what's  the 
matter  with  you  P  "  **  Wounded,  sir ;  slight  wound 
in  the  groin  —  worse  one  in  the  heeL"  |*  Where 
were  you  wounded  P  "  "  Pittsburg  Landing,  sir.** 
<<  What  part  of  the  battle  P  "  "  Second  fire  of  the 
last  round,  sir."  "  What,  Monday  P  Why,  it 
was  rather  hard,  wasn't  it,  to  fight  two  days  and  i 
then  get  hurt  at  the  very  lastP''  "Devil  a  two 
days  did  I  fight  at  all,  sir."  "  Why,  how  was . 
thatP  "  "  Why,  you  see,  sir,  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  fighting  for,  and  I  didn't  want  to  blow  a  fel- 
low-creature's brains  out  without  knowing  what  I 
was  blowing  'em  out  for — d've  see  P  No  more  did 
I  want  a  fellow-oreature  to  blow  my  brains  out 
without  knowing  what  they  was  blown  out  for ; 
so,  sir,  I  just  snaked  awav,  sir.  But  on  Monday 
they  found  me,  sir,  and  orummed  me  in."  He 
was  from  Texas. 

The  only  man  among  these  who  has  held  slaves 
is  a  man  named,  if  I  remember,  Staten ;  he  is  not 
only  very  anxious  to  take  the  oath,  but  prays  fer- 
vently that  our  Government  will  bring  peace  by 
taking  away  the  negroes  from  the  Southerners. 
"  I'm  willing  never  to  see  mine  again,"  said  he, 
*'  and  rely  on  it,  it  is  the  onl/  way  to  bring  peace, 
the  only  way." 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  FOR  JEFF  DAVIS? 

Wbavb  him  a  mantle  of  burning  shame ! 
Stamp  on  his  forehead  that  dreadful  name 
Which  deeds  like  his  inscribe  in  blood  — 
A  JVaUor  to  man  !  a.  lYaUor  to  God  I 

Plait  him  a  crown  of  the  flower  that  comes 
In  the  ashes  that  lie  o'er  buried  homes  1 
liCt  his  sceptre  be  the  smoking  brand 
Which  his  fiat  sent  throughout  the  land  1 

Let  his  paums  be  the  bitter  cries 
From  millions  of  anguished  hearts  that  rise» 
Both  day  and  night,  to  that  listening  ear 
Which  ever  stoops  their  plaints  to  hear. 

'Mid  the  ruin  dire  his  hsnds  have  wrought. 
Let  him  find  the  Thrxmg  he  long  has  sought, 
While  starving  crowds,  fai  hoarse  notes  ring» 
Not  Cotton,  but  grun  old  Death  is  king  1 


Qualities  of  President  Lincoln. — The 
most  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
manner  was  his  simplicity  and  artlessness.  This 
immediately  impressed  itself  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  thofte  whc  met  him  for  Uie  first  time,  and 
each  successive  interview  deepened  the  impres- 
sion. People  seemed  delighted  to  find  in  the 
luler  of  tlie  nation  freedom  from  pomposity  and 
afiectation,  mingled  with  a  certain  simple  dignity 
list  never  forsook  him.  Though  pressed  with 
the  weight  of  responsibility  resting  upon  him  as 
Vrpsident  of  the  United  States,  he  shrank  from 
SMumuig  any  of  the  honors,  or  even  titles,  of  the 
ptisition.  After  years  of  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  writer  cannot  now  recall  a 
single  instance  in  which  he  spoke  of  himself  as 


President,  or  used  that  title  of  himsoir,  exeept 
when  acting  in  an  official  capacity.  He  always 
spoke  of  his  position  and  office  vaguely,  as  "  tms 
|«lace,|'  "  here,"  or  other  modest  phrases.  Once, 
speaking  of  the  room  in  the  Capitol  used  by  the 
rresidents  of  the  United  States  during  the  close 
cf  a  session  of  Congress,  he  said,  <*  That  room, 
you  know,  that  thev  call" — dropping  Ills  voice 
and  hesitating—"  tne  l^eidcnt's  room."  To  an 
intimate  friend  Tho  addressed  him  always  by  his 
own  \>roper  title  he  said,  "  Now  call  meliincoln, 
and  I'll  promise  not  to  tcU  of  the  breach  of  eti- 
yieite  —  if  you  won't — and  I  shall  have  a  rest- 
ing spell  from  Mister  Lincoln." 

With  all  his  simplicity  and  unacquaintance  with 
courtly  manners,  his  native  dignity  never  forsook 
him  in  the  presence  of  critical  or  polished  straii* 
gers ;  but  mixed  with  his  angulanties  and  &on- 
fiomie  was  sometliing  which  spoke  the  fine  fibre 
of  the  man ;  and,  while  his  sovereign  disregard  of 
courtly  conventionalities  was  somewhat  lu£crous, 
his  native  sweetness  and  straightforwardness  of 
manner  served  to  disarm  criticism,  and  impress 
the  visitor  that  he  was  before  a  man  pure,  self- 
poised,  collected,  and  strong  in  unconscious 
strength.  Of  him  an  accomplished  foreigner, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  courts  was  more  perfect 
than  that  of  tne  English  language,  said,  ''He 
seems  to  me  one  grana  gentUhotnme  in  disguiBe.**  ' 


Three  Weeks  at  Getttsbubo.  —  This  elo- 
quent and  earnest  sketch  was  written  b^  an 
accomplished  ladv  of  New  York, 'to  whom  the 
entire  loyal  people  of  the  country  are  personally 
indebted  for  her  devotion  in  her  labors  for  the 
Sanitary  Commission  during  the  war : 

"What  we  did  at  Gettysburg,  for  the  three 
weeks  we  were  there,  vou'  will  want  to  know. 

'We '  are  Mrs. '  and  myself,  who,  happening 

to  be  on  hand  at  the  right  moment,  glaoly  feu 
in  with  the  proposition  to  do  what  we  could  at 
the  Sanitary  Commission  Lodge  after  the  battle. 
There  were,  of  eourse,  the  agents  of  the  Commis- 
sion, abroad V  on  the  field,  distributing  supplies  to 
the  hospital*!,  and  workmg  night  and  day  among 
the  wounded.  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  you  what 
WHS  done  by  all  the  big  wheels  of  the  concern, 
but  only  hbw  two  of  the  smallest  ones  went 
round,  and  what  turned  up  in  the  going. 
« "  Twenty-four  hours  we  were  in  making  the 
journey  between  Baltimore  and  Gettysburg,  placet 
only  four  hours  apart  in  ordinary  running  time  | 
and  this  will  give  ^ou  some  idea  of  the  difficulty 
there  was  of  bringing  up  supplies  when  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  and  the  delays  in  transporting 
wounded.  Coining  towards  the  town  at  this 
crawling  rate,  we  passed  some  fields  where  the 
fences  were  down,  and  the  ground  slightly  tossed 
up.  <  That's  where  KilpatrioL's  cavalrymen  fought 
the  rebels,'  some  one  said;  'and  close  by  that 
bam  a  rebel  soldier  was  found  day  before  yester- 
day, sitting  dead ; '  no  one  to  help,  pcrr  soul, 
*  near  the  whc  le  city  full.'  The  railroad  biidge, 
broken  up  by  the  enemy,  Government  had  not 
rebuilt  as  yet,  uid  we  stepped  two  mika  from  the 
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town,  to  find  that,  m  uaoal,  just  where  the  Ooy- 
enuneDt  had  left  oSf  the  Commutioo  hod  come  in« 
lliere  stood  their  temporary  lodge  and  kitchen, 
and  here,  hobbling  out  of  their  tents,  came  the 
woitnded  men  who  hod  made  their  way  down 
tarn  the  corps  hospital,  expecting  to  ieave  at 
ocee  in  the  return  cars. 

**  This  is  the  way  the  thing  was  managed  at 
first:  l*he' surgeons,  left  in  care  of  the  wounded 
three  or  four  miles  out  from  the  town,  went  up 
and  down  among  the  men  in  the  morning,  and 
said,  'Any  of  you  boys  who  can  make  your  wav 
to  the  cars,  can  go  to  Baltimore/  So  off  start  all 
who  think  they  fed  well  enough,  anytliing  being 
better  than  tlie  '  hospitals,'  so  callea,  for  the  first 
few  days  after  a  battle.  Once  the  men  have  tlie 
surgeon's  permission  to  go,  they  are  dff;  and 
there  may  be  an  interval  of  a  dav,  or  two  days, 
should  an^  of  them  be  too  weak  to  reach  the 
train  in  time,  during  which  these  poor  fellows 
belong  to  no  one,  tne  hospital  at  one  end,  the 
railroad  at  the  other,  with  far  more  than  chance 
of  falling  through  between  the  two.  The  Sani- 
tary Commission  knew  this  would  be  so  of  ne- 
cessity, and,  coming  in,  made  a  connecting  link 
between  these  two  ends. 

**  For  the  first  few  days  the  worst  cases  only 
came  down  in  ambulances  from  the  hospitals; 
hundreds  of  follows  hobbled  along  as  best  they 
could,  in  heat  and  dust,  fur  hours,  slowly  toiling, 
and  many  hired  farmers'  wagons,  as  hard  as  the 
farmers'  fists  themselves,  and  were  jolted  down 
to  the  railroad,  at  three  or  four  dollars  the  man, 
Tldnk  of  the  disapiiointroent  of  a  soldier,  sick, 
body  and  heart,  to  find,  at  the  end  of  this  miser- 
able jouruey,  that  his  eflfort  to  get  away,  into 
wliich  he  had  put  all  his  remaming  stock  of 
strength,  was  useless  ;  that '  the  cars  uad  gone,' 
or  '  the  cars  were  full;'  that  while  he  was  com- 
ing others  had  stepped  down  before  him,  and  that 
ho  must  turn  all  the  weary  way  back  again,  or 
sleep  on  the  roadside  till  the  next  train  *  to-mor- 
row.' Think  what  this  would  have  been,  and 
you  are  ready  to  appreciate  tlie  relief  and  comfort 
that  was.  I^o  men  were  turned  back.  You  fed 
and  you  sheltered  them  just  when  no  one  else 
coula  have  done  so ;  and  out  of  the  boxes  and 
barrels  of  ffood  and  nourishing  things,  which  you, 
people  at  homo,  had  supplied,  we  took  all  that 
was  needed.  Some  of  you  sent  a  stove  (that  is, 
the  money  to  ffet  it),  some  of  you  the  beef  stock, 
some  of  you  the  milk  and  fresh  bread ;  and  all 
of  you  would  have  been  thankful  that  you  had 
done  so,  could  you  have  seen  the  reAeshment 
and  comfort  received  through  these  things. 

"  As  soon  as  the  men  hobbled  up  to  the  tents, 
good  hot  soup  was  given  all  round ;  and  that  over, 
their  wounds  were  dressed,  —  for  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Commission  are  couks,  or  surgeons  as  oc- 
casion demands,  —  and,  finally,  with  their  blan- 
kets soread  over  the  straw,  the  men  stretched 
th  iraiolves  out,  and  were  happy  and  contented  till 
la^^nilng,  and  the  next  train.  < 

^'  On  the  day  that  the  railroad  bridge  was  re- 
paired we  moved  up  to  the  depot,  close  by  the 
town,  and  had  thin^n  in  perfect  order ;  a  first- 
rate  camping  ground,  in  a  large  field  directly  by 


the  track,  with  unlimited  supply  of  delictoua,  cool 
water.  Here  we  set  up  two  stoves,  with  four 
krge  boilers,  always  kept  full  of  soup  and  coflee, 
watched  by  four  or  five  black  men«  who  did  tha 
cooking  under  our  direction,  and  sang  (not  unda* 
our  Jrection)  at  the  topA  of  their  voicea  all  day, 

<  O  larkies,  hab  you  scm  my  D*.s8a.\ 

«  Wten  this  crud  war  is  over.' 

Then  we  had  three  large  hospital  Unts,  holding 
about  thirtv-five  each,  a  large  camp-meeting  sup- 
ply tent,  where  barrels  of  goods  were  stored,  and 
our  own  smaller  tent  fittcu  up  with  tables,  where 

{'elly-i)ots  and  bottles  of  all  kinds  of  good  sirups, 
)lackDerry  and  black  currant,  stood  in  rows. 
Barrels  were  ranged  round  the  tent  walls ;  shirts, 
drawers,  drcssiug-gowna,  socks,  and  shppers  (] 
wish  wo  had  had  more  of  the  latter),  rags  and 
bandages,  each  in  its  own  place  on  one  side  ;  on 
the  other,  boxes  of  tea,  cofiee,  soft  crackers,  tama- 
rinds, cherry  brandy,  &c  Over  the  kitchen,  and 
over  this  small  supply  tent,  we  women  rather 
reigned,  and  filled  up  our  wants  by  requisitions 
on  the  (Commission's  depot  By  tms  time  there 
had  arrived  a  *  delegation '  of  just  the  right  kind 
from  Canandaigua,  New  York,  with  surgeoni 
dressers,  and  attendants,  bringing  a  first-rate  sup- 
ply of  necessaries  and  comforts  for  the  wounded, 
which  they  handed  over  to  the  Commission. 

'*  Twice  a  day  the  trains  left  for  Baltimore  or  llar- 
risburg,  and  twice  a  da^  we  fed  all  the  wounded  who 
arrived  for  them.  Thmgs  were  systematised  now, 
and  the  men  came  down  in  long  ambulance  trains 
to  the  cars  ;  baggage  cars  they  were,  fitted  with 
straw  for  the  wounded  to  lie  on,  and  Ijrken  open 
at  either  end  to  let  in  the  air.  A  Government 
surgeon  was  always  present  to  attend  to  the  cara- 
ful  lifting  of  the  soldiers  from  ambulance  to  car. 
Man^  of  tlie  men  could  get  along  very  nicely, 
holding  one  foot  up,  and  taking  great  jumps  on 
their  crutches.  The  latter  were  a  great  comfort; 
we  had  a  nice  supply  at  the  Lodge,  and  they  trav- 
elled up  and  down  from  the  tents  to  the  cars 
daily.  Only  occasionally  did  wo  dare  let  a  pair 
go  on  with  some  very  lame  soldier,  who  begged 
for  them ;  we  needeci  them  to  help  the  new  ar- 
rivals each  day,  and  trusted  to  tne  men  being 
supplied  at  the  hospitals  at  the  journey's  end« 
Pads  and  crutches  are  a  standing  want— pads 
particularly.  We  manufactured  them  out  of  the 
rags  we  had,  stuffed  with  sawdust  ftom  brandy 
boxes ;  and  with  half  a  sheet,  and  some  soft  straw, 

Mrs. made  a  poor  dving  boy  as  easy  as  his 

sufferings  would  permiL  Voor  young  fellow !  he 
was  po  grateful  lo  her  for  waslung,  and  feeding, 
and  comforting  hiji !  lie  was  too  ill  to  bear  the 
iourney,  and  went  from  our  tent  to  the  church 
hospital,  and  from  the  church  to  his  grave,  which 
would  have  been  ooffinless  but  for  the  care  of 

,  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department  was 

overtaxed, and  for  many  davs  our  dead  Mere  sim- 
ply wram)ed  in  their  blanicets  and  put  intt>  the 
eurth.  It  is  a  soldierly  way,  after  all,  of  lying 
wrapped  in  the  old  war-worn  blanket,— the  kttle 
dust  returned  to  dust. 
*'  /Ti^jea  the  surgeons  had  the  wounded  ail 
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plaoedf  irith  as  mudi  comfort  as  seemed  possi- 
ble under  the  eurcumstances,  on  board  the  train, 
sur  detail  of  men  would  go  from  car  to  car,  with 
loup  made  of  beef-stock  or  fresh  meat,  full  of 
potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  rice,  with  fresh 
^read  and  coffee,  tod,  when  stimulants  were 
needed,  with  ale,  milk  punch,  or  brandy.  Water 
pails  were  in  great  demand  for  use  in  the  cars  on 
the  journey,  and  also  empty  bottles,  to  take  the 
[ilace  of  canteens.  All  our  wliiskey  and  brandy 
[wttles  were  washed  and  filled  up  at  the  spring, 
md  the  boys  went  off,  carefully  hugging  .their 
3ztemporised  canteens,  from  which  they  would 
iret  their  wounds,  or  refresh  themselves,  tiU  the 
journey  ended.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  of 
bhe  sixteen  thousand,  who  were  transported  dur- 
ng  our  stay,  went  from  Gettysburg  without  a 
;ood  meal  •—  rebels  and  Unionists  together,  they 
dl  had  it  —  and  were  pleased  and  satisfied. 
Have  you  friends  in  the  army,  madam  P '  a  rebel 
loldier,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  said  to  me, 
IS  I  gave  him  some  milk.     'Yes;  my  brother 

s  on 's  staff.'    '  I  thought  so,  ma'am.    You 

»n  always  tell ;  when  people  are  good  to  soldiers 
;hey  are  sure  to  have  friends  in  the  army.'  '  We 
vn  rebels,  you  know,  ma*am,'  another  said ;  '  do 
fovL  treat  rebels  so  P '  It  was  strange  to  see  the 
i;ood  brotherly  feeling  come  oyer  the  soldiers  — 
>ur  own  and  the  rebels,  when  side  by  side  they 
ay  in  our  tents.  *  Hallo,  boys  1  this  is  the  pleas- 
mtest  way  to  meet,  —  isn't  it  P  We  are  better 
riends  when  we  are  as  close  as  this,  than  a  Uttle 
Ihrther  off.'  And  then  they  would  go  over  the 
rattles  together  —  *  We  were  here,'  and  '  You 
irere  there,'  in  the  friendliest  way. 

"  After  each  train  of  cars,  daily,  for  the  three 
pveeks  we  were  in  Gettysburg,  trains  of  ambu- 
lances arrived  too  late — men  who  must  spend  the 
lay  with  us,  until  the  five  P.  M.  cars  went,  and 
men  too  late  for  the  five  P.  M.  train,  who  must 
ipeud  the  night  till  the  ten  A.  M.  cars  went  All 
the  men  who  came  in  this  way,  under  our  own 
immediate  and  particular  attention,  were  given 
the  best  we  had  of  care  and  food.  The  surgeon 
in  charge  of  our  camp,  with  his  most  faithful 
Iresser  and  attendants,  looked  after  all  their 
Rrounds,  which  were  oilen  in  a  most  shocking 
itate,  particularly  among  the  rebels.  Every  even- 
ng  and  morning  they  were  dressed.  Often  the 
nen  would  say, '  That  feels  good.  I  haven't  had 
ny  wound  so  well  dressed  since  I  was  hurt' 
Something  cool  to  drink  is  the  first  thing  asked 
for,  after  the  long,  dusty  drive,  and  pailfuls  of  tam- 
irinds  and  water  — '  a  beautiful  drink,'  the  men 
2sed  to  say  —  disappeared  rapidly  among  them. 

"After  tlie  mens  wounds  were  attended  to, 
ire  went  round  giving  them  clean  clothes ;  had 
laslns  and  soap  and  towels ;  and  followed  these 
with  socks,  slippers,  shirts,  drawers,  and  those 
soveled  dressing-gowns.  Such  pride  as  they  felt 
n  them  —  comparing  colors,  and  smiling  all  over 
ks  they  lay  in  clean  and  comfortable  rows  ready 
or  supper,  *  on  dress  parade/  they  used  to  say. 
Vnd  then  the  milk,  particularly  if  it  were  boiled 
md  had  a  little  whiskey  and  sugar,  and  the  bread, 
fith  butter  on  it  and  jelly  on  the  butter  —  how 


^ood  it  all  was,  and  how  lucky  we  felt  ourselyei 
in  having  the  immense  satisfaction  of  distributing 
these  things,  which  all  of  you,  hard  at  work  in 
villages  and  cities,  were  getting  ready  uid  send* 
ing  off,  in  faith. 

"  Canandaigua  sent  cologne  with  its  other  sup- 
plies, which  went  right  to  tne  nosti  and  hearts  of 
the  men.  *  That  is  good,  now ; '  <  I'll  take  seme 
of  that;'  *  worth  a  penny  a  sniff;'  'that  kinder 
gives  one  JTe ; '  and  so  on,  all  ^ound  the  tents,  as 
we  tipped  the  oottles  up  on  the  clean  handker- 
chiefs some  one  had  sent  (Uid  when  they  were 
gone,  over  squares  of  cotton,  on  which  the  per- 
nime  took  the  place  of  hem,  —  'just  as  good, 
ma'am.'  We  vaned  our  dinners  with  custard  and 
baked  rise  puddings,  scrambled  eggs,  codfish 
hash,  corn  starch,  and  always  as  much  soft  bread, 
tea,  coffee,  or  milk  as  they  wanted.  Two  Massa- 
chusetts boys  I  especially  remember,  for  the  sat- 
isfaction with  which  they  ate  their  pudding.  I 
carried  a  second  plateful  up  to  the  cars,  after  they 
had  been  put  in,  and  fed  one  of  them  till  he  was 
sure  he  had  had  enough.  Young  fellows  they 
were,  lying  side  by  side,  one  with  a  right  and  one 
with  a  left  arm  gone. 

"  The  Gettysburg  women  were  kind  and  faithful 
to  the  wounded  and  their  friends,  and  the  town 
was  full  to  overflowing  of  both.  The  flrst  day, 
when  Mrs. and  I  reached  the  place,  we  Lit- 
erally begged  our  bread  from  door  to  door ;  but 
the  kind  woman  who  at  last  gaye  us  dinner  would 
take  no  nay  for  it.  'No,  mcram,  I  shouldn't  wish 
to  have  that  sin  on  my  soul  when  the  war  is  over.* 
well 


She,  as  well  as  others,  had  fed  the  strangers 
flocking  into  town  daily ;  sometimes  over  fifty  of 
them  for  each  meal,  and  all  for  love,  and  nothing 
for  reward ;  and  one  night  we  forced  a  reluctant 
confession  from  our  hostess  that  she  was  meaning 
to  sleep  on  the  floor  that  we  might  have  a  bed  — 
her  whole  house  being  full  Of  course  we  couldn't 
allow  this  self-sacrifice,  and  hunted  up  some  other 
place  to  stay  in.  We  did  her  no  good,  however, 
lor  we  afterwards  found  that  the  bed  was  given 
up  that  night  to  some  other  stranger  who  arrived 
late  and  tired :  '  An  old  lady,  you  know,  and  I 
couldn't  let  an  old  lady  sleep  on  the  floor.'  Such 
acts  of  kindness  and  self-denial  were  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  women. 

"  Few  good  things  can  be  said  of  the  Gettysburg 
farmers,  and  I  only  use  Scrioture  language  in 
calling  them  'evil  beasts.'  One  of  this  kind 
came  creeping^  into  our  camp  three  weeks  after 
the  battle.  He  lived  hve  miles  only  from  the 
town,  and  had  '  never  seen  a  rebel.'  He  heard 
we  had  some  of  them,  and  came  down  to  see 
them.  'Boys,'  we  said,  marching  him  into  tl*e 
tent  which  *  happened  to  be  full  of  rebels  that 
day  waiting  for  the  train,  '^boys,  here's  a  man 
who  never  saw  a  rebel  in  his  ufe,  and  wants  to 
look  at  you ; '  and  there  he  stood  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  and  there  they  lay  in  rows,  laugh* 
ing  at  nim,  stupid  old  Dutchman.  'And  why 
haven't  you  seen  a  rebel  P '  Mrs.  — — -  said ; '  why 
didn't  you  take  your  gun  and  help  to  drive  them 
out  of  your  to  sm  P '  'A  feller  mif^ht'er  got  hit ' 
— wliish  reply  was  qiute  too  mid.  for  the  rebels; 
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they  roared  with  laughter  at  him,  up  and  down 
the  tent.  One  woman  we  saw,  who  was  bv  no 
means  Dutch,  and  whose  pluck  helped  to  reaeem 
the  other  sex.  She  lived  m  a  little  house  close  up 
by  the  field  where  the  hardest  fighting  was  done, 
t  red-cheeked,  strong,  country  girl.  ,  *  Were  you 
frightened  when  the  shells  be^an  flyinff  ? '  *  Well, 
no ;  you  see  we  was  all  a  baking  bread  round  here 
for  the  soldiers,  and  had  our  dough  a  rising. 
lb.'  neighbors  they  ran  into  their  cellars,  but  I 
c^u  dn't  leave  my  bread.  When  the  first  shell 
came  in  at  the  window,  and  crashed  through  the 
room,  an  officer  came  and  said,  "  You  had  better 
get  out  of  this,"  but  I  told  him  I  could  not  leave 
my  bread,  and  I  stood  working  it  till  the  third 
shell  came  through,  and  then  I  went  down  cellar, 
but  rtiiumphantly)  I  left  my  bread  in  the  oven.' 
'And  why  didn't  you  go  before?'  'O,  you 
see,  if  I  had,  the  rebels  would  have  come  in  and 
daubed  the  dough  all  over  the  place.'  And  here 
she  had  stood,  at  the  risk  of  unwelcome  plums 
in  her  loaves,  while  great  holes,  which  we  saw, 
were  made  by  shot  and  shell  through  and  through 
the  room  in  which  she  was  working. 

«  The  streets  of  Gettysburg  were  filled  with  the 
battle.  People  thought  and  talked  of  nothing 
else ;  even  the  children  showed  their  little  spites 
by  calling  to  each  other,  *  Here,  you  rebel  I '  and 
mere  scraps  of  boys  amused  themselves  with  per- 
cussion caps  and  hammers.  Hundreds  of  old 
muskets  were  piled  on  the  pavements,  the  men 
who  shouldered  them  a  week  before  lying  under 
groimd  now,  or  helping  to  fill  the  long  trains  of 
anibulances  on  their  way  from  the  field.  The  pri- 
vate houses  of  the  town  were,  many  of  them, 
hospitals}  Uie  little  red  flags  hung  from  the  up- 
per windows. 

**  Besides  our  own  men  at  the  Lodge,  we*all  had 
soldiers  scattered  about  whom  we  could  help 
from  our  iupplies ;  and  nice  little  puddings  aud 
jellies,  or  an  occasional  chicken,  were  a  great 
treat  to  men  condemned  bv  their  wounds  to  stay 
In  Gettysburg,  and  obliged  to  live  on  what  the 
empty  town  could  provide.    There  was  a  Colonel 
in  a  shoe  shop,  a  Captain  just  up  the  street,  and 
X  private  round  the  comer  (whose  youn^  sister 
had  possessed  herself  of  him,  overcoming  the 
military  rules  in  some  way,  and  carrying  him  ofi* 
CO  a  little  room,  all  by  himself,  where  I  round  her 
ioing  her  best  with  very  little).     She  came  after- 
wards to  our  tent,  and  got  for  him  clean  clothes 
md  good  food,  and  all  he  wanted,  and  was  per- 
cctly  happy  in  being  his  cook,  washerwoman, 
nedical  xsadet,  and  nurse.    Besides  such  as  these, 
ve  occasionally  carried  from  our  supplies  some- 
hing  to  the  churches,  which  were  filled  with  sick 
(ud  wounded,  and  where  men  were  dying,  —  men 
f  hose  strong  patience  it  was  verv  haxti  to  bear,  — 
lying  with  thoughts  of  the  old  home  far  away, 
^^ying,  as  last  words  for  the  woman  watching 
here,  and  waiting  with  a  patience  equal  in  its 
treugth, '  Tell  her  I  love  her  I ' 

**  hate  one  afternoon  —  too  late  for  the  cars  —  a 
rain  of  ambulances  arrived  at  our  lodge  with 
ver  oi^e  hundred  wounded  rebels  to  be  cared  for 
hrough  the  night.  Only  one  among  them  seemed 


too  weak  and  faint  to  take  an}'t)ung.  He  was 
badly  hurt  and  failing.  I  went  to  him  after  hti* 
wound  was  dressed,  and  found  him  lying  on  his 
blanket,  stretched  over  the  straw-— a  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed  young  Lieutenant — a  fiice  innocent 
enougn  for  one  of  cur  own  Nefw  England  boys.  1 
could  not  think  of  him  as  a  rdbeL  He  was  too 
near  heaven  for  tbit.  He  wented  nothing — liad 
not  been  willing  to  eat  fcr  days,  his  comrades 
said  —  but  I  coaxed  him  to  try  a  little  milk  eruel, 
fiavored  nicely  with  lemon  and  brandy ;  and  one 
of  the  satisfactions  of  our  three  weeks  is  the 
remembrance  of  the  empty  cup  I  took  away 
afterwards,  and  his  perfect  enjoyment  of  that 
supper.  'It  was  so  good  —  the  best  thing  he 
had  had  since  he  was  wounded ; '  and  he  thainked 
me  so  much,  and  talked  about  his  '  eood  supper ' 
for  hours.  Poor  creature!  he  had  liad  no  care, 
and  it  was  a  surprise  and  pleasure  to  find  himself 
thought  of;  so,  in  a  pleased,  child-like  way,  he 
talked  about  it  till  midnight,  the  attendant  told 
me,  —  as  long  as  he  spoke  of  anything ;  for  at 
midnight  the  change  came,  and  from  that  time  he 
only  thought  of  the  old  days  before  he  was  a  sol- 
dier, when  he  sang  hymns  in  his  father's  church. 
He  san^  them  now  again,  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice : 
'Lord,  nave  mercy  upon  me;'  and  then  songs 
without  words  — a  sort  of  low  intoning.  His 
father  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in  South  Caro- 
lina, one  of  the  rel>els  told  us  in  the  morning, 
when  we  went  into  the  tent  to  find  him  sliding 
out  of  our  care.  All  day  long  we  watched  him — 
sometimes  fighting  his  battles  over— >oftener 
singing  his  Lutheran  chants  —  till  in  at  the  tent 
door,  close  to  which  he  lay,  looked  a  rebel  soldier, 
just  arrived  with  other  prisoners.  He  started 
when  he  saw  the  Lieutenant,  and,  quickly  kneel- 
ing down  by  him,  called, '  Henry  1  Henry  I ' — 
but  Henry  was  looking  at  some  one  a  great  way 
ofi^  and  could  not  hear  him. 

" '  Do  you  know  this  soldier  P '  we  said. 

" '  O,  yes,  ma'am  I  and  his  brother  is  wounded, 
and  a  prisoner,  too,  in  the  cars  now.' 

"Two  or  three  men  started  after  him,  found  him, 
and  half  carried  him  firom  the  cars  to  our  tent. 
'Henry'  did  not  know  him,  though,  and  he 
threw  himself  down  by  his  side  on  the  straw,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  lay  in  a  sort  of  apathy, 
without  speaking,  except  to  assure  himself  that 
he  could  stay  with  his  brother  witliout  the  risk 
of  being  separated  from  his  fellow-prisoners. 

"And  there  the  brothers  lay,  and  there  we, 
strangers,  sat  watching,  and  listening  to  the 
strong,  clear  voice,  singing,  '  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me.'  The  Lord  had  mercy,  and  at  sunset  I 
put  my  hand  on  the  Lieutenant's  heart  to  find  it 
stilll 

"All  ni^ht  the  brother  lay  close  against  the 
coffin,  and  in  the  morning  he  went  away  with  his 
comrades,  leaving  us  to  bury  Henry,  having  '  con- 
fidence,' but  first  thanking  us  for  what  we  had 
done,  and  giving  us  all  that  he  had  to  ihow  his 
latitude  —  the  palqietto  ornament  from  liis 
brother's  cap,  and  a  button  from  his  coat. 

"  Dr.  W.  read  the  burial  service  that  morning  at 
the  gray*,  and  -^-—  wrote  his  name  on  the  httle 
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head-board ;  *  Lieutenant  Ranch,  Fourteenth  Re- 
giment South  CaroUna  Volunteers.' 

'*  In  the  field  where  we  buried  him,  a  number  of 
colored  freedmen,  working  for  Government,  on 
the  railroad,  had  their  camp,  and  every  night 
they  took  their  recreation,  after  the  heavy  work 
of  the  day  was  over,  in  prayer  meettngs.  Such 
an  'inferior  race,'  you  know  I  We  went  over 
one  night  and  listened  for  an  hour,  while  they 
sang,  collected  under  the  fly  of  a  tent,  a  table  in 
the  middle,  where  ,the  leader  sat,  and  benches 
all  round  the  sides  for  the  congregation,  —  men 
only,  —  all  very  blaek  and  very  earnest.  They 
prayed  with  all  their  souls,  as  only  ^l^ck  men  and 
slaves  can,  for  themselves  and  for  the  dear  white 
people,  who  had  come  over  tb  the  meeting,  and 
for  '  Massa  Lincoln,'  for  whom  they  seemed  to 
have  a  reverential  aflection,  some  of  them  a  sort 
of  worship,  which  confused  Father  Abraham  and 
Massa  Abraham  in  one  eeneral  call  for  blessings. 
Whatever  else  they  asked  for,  they  must  have 
strength  and  comfort  and  blessing  for  'Massa 
Lincoln.'  Very  little  care  was  taken,  of  these 
poor  men.  Those  who  were  ill,  during  our  stay, 
were  looked  after  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Commission.    They  were  grateful  for  every  little 

thing.    Mrs. went  into  the  town  and  hunted 

up  several  dozen  bright  handkerchiefs,  hemmed 
them,  and  sent  them  over  to  be  distributed  the 
next  night  after  meeting.  They  were  put  on  the 
table  in  the  tent,  and  one  by  one  tlie  men  came 
up  to  get  them.  Purple,  and  blue,  and  yellow, 
the  handkerchiefs  were,  and  the  desire  of  every 
man's  heart  fastened  itself  on  a  yellow  one  ; 
they  politely  made  way  for  each  other,  one 
man  standing  back  to  let  another  pass  up  first, 
although  he  ran  the  risk  of  seeing  the  particular 
pumpkin  color  that  riveted  his  eyes  taken  from 
oefore  them.  When  the  distribution  was  over, 
each  man  tied  his  head  up  in  his  handkerchief 
and  sang  one  more  hymn,  keeping  time  all  round, 
with  blue  and  purple  and  yellow  nods,  and  thank- 
ing and  blessing  the  white  people,  in  *  tlieir  bas- 
ket and  in  their  store,'  as  miicn  as  if  the  cotton 
handkerchiefs  had  all  been  gold  leaf.  One  man 
came  over  to  our  tent  next  day  to  say :  '  Missus, 
was  it  you  who  sent  me  that  present  ?  I  never 
nod  anythng  so  beautiful  in  all  my  life  before  | ' 
and  he  only  had  a  blue  one,  too. 

"  Among  our  wounded  soldiers,  one  night,  came 
an  elderly  man,  sick,  wounded,  and  crazy,  singing 
and  talking  about  home.  We  did  what  we  could 
for  him,  and  pleased  him  greatly  with  a  present 
uf  a  red  flannel  shir^,  drawers,  and  red  calico 
dressing-gown,  ail  of  which  he  needed,  and  in 
which  he  dressed  himself  up,  and  then  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  made  it  into  a  little  book  with 
gingham  covers,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  gentle- 
men to  mail  for  Iiim.  The  next  morning  he  was 
sent  on  with  the  company  from  the  Lodge,  and 
that  evening  two  tired  women  came  into  our 
tump  —  his  wife  and  sister,  who  hurried  on  from 
their  home  to  meet  him,  arriving  just  too  late. 
Fortunately  we  had  the  queer  little  gingham  book 
to  identify  him  by,  and  when  some  one  said,  *  It 
IS  the  man,  you  know,  who  screamed  so,'  the  poor 


wife  was  certain  about  him. .  He  had  been  crazy 
before  the  war,  but  ^ot  for  two  years,  now,  she 
said.  He  b&d  been  fretting  for  nome  since  he 
was  huit,  and  when  the  doctor  told  him  there  was 
no  chance  of  oeing  sent  there,  ho  lost  heart,  and 
wrote  to  his  wife  to  come  ar.l  carry  him  away. 
It  seemed  almost  hcpel-sss  foi  two  Icne  women, 
who  had  never  been  out  of  their  own  little  town, 
to  succeed  in  finding  a  soldier  among  so  many, 
sent  in  so  many  different  directions ;  but  we  helped 
them  as  we  could,  and  started  them  or.  their  jour- 
ney the  next  morning,  back  on  their  track,  to  use 
their  common  sense  and  Yankee  privilege  of 
questioning. 

"  A  week  afler,  Mrs. had  a  letter,  full  of 

gratitude,  and  saying  that  the  husband  was  found 
and  secured  for  home.  That  same  night  we  had 
in  our  tents  two  fiither8,with  their  wounded  sons, 
and  a  nice  old  German  mother  with  her  boy.  She 
had  come  in  from  Wisconsin,  and  brougnt  with 
her  a  patch-work  bed-ouilt  for  her  son,  thinking 
he  might  have  lost  liis  blanket ;  and  there  he  lay, 
all  covered  up  in  his  quilt,  looking  so  home-like, 
and  feeling  so  too,  no  doubt,  with  his  good  old 
mother  close  at  his  side.  She  seemed  bright  and 
happy  —  had  three  sons  in  the  army,  one  had 
been  killed,  this  one  wounded  —  yet  she  was  so 
pleased  with  the  tents,  and  the  care  she  saw  taken 
there  of  the  soldiers,  that  while  toking  her  tea 
from  a  barrel-head  as. table,  she  said,  'Indeed, 
if  she  was  a  man,  she'd  be  a  soldier  too, 
right  oE' 

"  For  this  temporary  sheltering  and  feeding  of 
all  tliese  wounded  men,  Government  could  moke 
no  provision.  There  was  nothing  for  them,  if 
too  late  for  the  cars,  except  the  open  field  and 
hunger,  in  preparation  for  their  fatiguing  journey. 
It  is  expected,  when  the  cars  are  ready,  that  the 
men  will  be  promptly  sent  to  meet  them ;  and 
Government  cannot  provide  for  mistakes  and  de- 
lays }  so  that,  but  for  the  Sanitary  Ck>mmission's 
Lodge  and  comfortable  supplies,  for  which  the 
wounded  are  indebted  to  the  hard  workers  at 
home,  men  badly  hurt  must  have  sufiered  night 
and  day  while  waiting  for  the  '  next  train.'  ^  We 
had,  on  an  average,  sixty  of  such  men  each  night, 
for  three  weeks,  under  our  care ;  sometimes  one 
hundred,  sometimes  only  thirty;  and  with  the 
'delegation,'  and  the  help  of  other  gentlemen 
volunteers,  who  all  worked  devotedly  for  the  men, 
the  whole  thing  was  a^eat  success ;  and  you,  and 
all  of  us,  can't  help  being  thankful  that  we  bad  a 
share,  however  small,  in  making  it  so.  Sixteen 
thousand  good  meals  were  given;  hundreds  of  men 
kept  through  the  day,  ana  twelve  hundred  shel- 
tered at  niirht,  their  wounds  dressed,  their  supper 
and  breaktast  secured,  rebels  and  alL  You  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  regret  that  these  most  wretched 
men,  these  'enemies,'  'sick,  and  in  prison,' 
were  helped  and  cared  for,  through  your  supplies, 
though  certainly  they  were  not  in  your  minds 
when  you  packed  your  barrels  and  b<^es.  The 
clothing  we  reserved  for  our  own  men,  except, 
now  and  then,  when  a  shivering  rebel  needed  it ; 
but  in  feeding  them,  we  could  make  no  distinc- 
tion.   It  was  curious  to  see,  amcng  our  workers 
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ni  ifM  Ixxlf •,  Um  dlifosi  ftfid  horror  Mi  for  reb- 
ipb  fiffnf  pUo*  to  tbo  kindMt  f^Miing  for  wounded 

**  Onr  UtrM  w«irkf  wert  coming  to  an  end  j  the 
work  of  trentporting  the  wounded  wm  nearly 
erer  f  twice  daily  we  liad  filled  and  emptied  our 
llfitf  I  and  twice  fed  the  trains  before  the  long 
jeurttey.  The  nwn  came  in  slowly  at  the  last,  a 
I«lMitenant,  all  the  way  from  Oregon,  being  among 
the  very  latest.  He  came  down  from  the  corps 
bospiUiU  (now  greatly  improved),  having  lost  one 
foot,  poor  fellow,  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  the 
Commission's  cotton  clothes.  Just  as  bright  and 
aa  clieerfUl  as  the  first  man,  and  all  the  men  that 
we  received,  had  been,  we  never  heard  a  com- 
plaint <  Would  he  like  a  little  nice  soupP' 
'Well,  no,  thank  you.  ma'am i'  hesitating  and 
polite.  *  You  have  a  long  ride  before  you,  and 
had  better  take  a  little  i  I'll  lust  bring  it,  and 
you  eon  try.'  So  the  good  thicic  soup  came,  lie 
took  a  ywy  little  in  the  spoon  to  please  me,  and 
aflerwarda  the  whole  cupfUl  to  please  himself. 
lie  *did  not  think  it  was  this  kind  of  soup  I 
meant,  lie  had  some  in  camp,  and  did  not  thmk 
he  cured  ft)r  nny  more  i  his  **  cook "  was  a  very 
small  boy,  though,  who  lust  put  some  meat  in  a 
little  water,  and  stirred  it  round.'  *  Would  you 
like  a  handkeruhlof  P '  and  I  produced  our  last  one, 
with  a  hem  atul  cologne  too.  *  0,  yes  i  that  is 
what  1  nood  i  1  have  lost  mine,  and  was  just  bor- 
rowing this  gentleman's/  So  the  Lieutenant,  the 
Inst  iiinn,  was  made  oomfbrtable,  thanks  to  all  of 
yoUi  thougli  he  had  but  one  foot  to  carry  him  on 
hit  long  Jtnirney  home. 

**  Kour  thousand  soldiers,  too  badly  hurt  to  be 
mjved,  wore  still  left  in  Oettysbuig,  cared  for 
kindly  and  well  at  the  lartfe  new  Government  hos- 

riUali  with  a  Sanitary  Commission  attachment 
>ur  rtirk  waa  over,  our  tents  were  struck,  and 
we  oame  away  ailor  a  tlourish  of  trumpets  from 
two  military  bands,  who  filed  down  to  our  door, 
and  gave  us  a  Ikrewell  —  *  lied,  white,  and  blue.*  ** 


PAHBWBIX  TO  BUOTUER  JONATHAN.* 

■T  OAmOUNI. 

YimiwetL  I  we  must  part  {  we  have  turned  from 

the  land 
Of  our  oold^hearted  brother  wi^  tyraiAOva  hand* 
Wko  a«suni««l  aU  our  rights  as  a  Ikvor  to  grant 
Ami  whose  tmlU  tv«r  coveitd  the  sUng  of  e  taunt ; 

WVo  breathtM  on  the  ftune  he  was  bonnd  to  de- 

SlUl  th<^  <T*<^leet  ft>^  ^Mnth  the  gube  of  e  friend*  — 
Who  Mm^y^  thai  our  iKMnMns  wouKI  bleed  at  e 

Y<^  eonUI  n^vte  betWve  he  conM  gond  them  too 
vanehi 

\VWes  \'<<in»ek'«M<e  alfe<ti  to  W  eeertil  with  onr  nn, 
^  H  Is  i^Mtli  1 1«  lak«  aU  its  Ww^ti  in ; 
IW  w^Me  in  \Hir  t^  •«  ewxww^ons  has  frown* 
l%Al  he  netw  i^etc^ivte  thongs  a  heaei  in  his  eerm. 


O,  Jonathan,  Jonathan  I  yassal  of  pdl^ 
Self-rigbteotti,  self-gloriir^,  yes,  every  ineh  sdl^ 
Your  &yslty  now  is  all  bluster  and  boast 
But  was  dumb  when  the  (bemen  invaded  our  cnaet. 

In  vain  did  your  country  appeal  to  yon  then ; 
You  coldly  refused  her  your  money  and  men ; 
Your  trade  interrupted,  you  slunk  from  her  wtrs, 
And  preferred  British  gold  to  the  Stripep  and  the 
Stars  1 

Then  our  generous  blood  was  as  water  poured 

forth, 
And  the  sons  of  the  South  were  the  shields  of  the 

North ; 
Nor  our  patriot  ardor  one  moment  save  o'er. 
Till  the  foe  you  bad  fed  we  had  (uiven  from  the 

shore  1 

Long  years  we  haye   suffered   opprobrium   and 

wrong. 
But  wo  clung  to  your  side  with  affection  so  strong. 
That  at  last,  in  mere  wanton  agression,  you  broke 
All  the  ties  ot  our  hearts  with  one  murderous 

stroke. 

We  are  tired  of  contest  for  what  is  our  own ; 
We  are  sick  of  a  strife  that  could  never  be  done ; 
Thus  our  love  has  died  out  and  its  altars  are  darkt 
Not  Promotheu!»'  self  could  rekindle  the  spark. 

0,  Jonathan,  Jonathan  !  deadly  the  sin 
Of  vour  tigerish  thirst  for  the  blood  of  your  kin ; 
And  shameful  the  spirit  that  gloats  over  wiyes 
And  maidens  despoiled  of  their  honor  and  lives  I 

Your  palaces  rise  from  the  fruits  of  our  toil ; 
Your  millions  are  fed  from  the  wealth  of  our  soil  { 
The  balm  of  our  air  brings  the  health  to  yonr 

cheek, 
And  our  hearts  are  aglow  with  the  welcome  we 

speak. 

O  brother  t  beware  how  you  seek  us  again, 

Lest  you  brand  on  your  forehead  the  signet  of 

Cain; 
That  blocd  and  that  crime  on  yonr  conscience  must 

sit: 
We  may  fidl  —  we  may  perish — but  never  submit  I 

The  pathway  that  leads  to  the  Pharisee's  door 
We  remember,  indeed,  but  we  tread  it  no  more  { 
Prefrrring  to  turn,  with  the  Publican's  fiuth. 
To  the  path  through  the  yalley  and  ahadow  of 
death! 


A  SAKlTAitT  brciDKNT. — A  member  of  one  of 
the  Hospital  Aid  Sodetiee  called  upon  an  elderly 
widow  lady,  and,  stating  the  objeet  of  her  missioii, 
was  responded  to  in  the  IbUowing  words :  **  It  ts 
but  Kule  I  can  do  for  you,  but  I  have  an  old 
sheet  that  has  been  need  but  Teiy  Httle,  although 
it  was  woven  with  my  own  hands  more  than  aixty 
yenrs  ago«  which,  if  torn  up  properhr,  vriO  make 
exoellcnl  hnmlsjirea.  The  amonnt  of  the  ei/t  is 
not  much,  but  it  is  my  desire  that  this  rrac  of 
■IT  earlier  dmp  shall  t>e  used  for  that  imrpose.* 
Ahhongh  the  day  of  the  stinninr-whecl  and 
kaad-looHi  has  vuihhed,  yel  how  clnriy  oms  ia 
ni'VrtsH  of  c4d  revcklwMiy  ^' 


AmCDOTBS    FOBTRT,   AKD   mCIDBim. 


mothers  part  with  some  trivial  article  which  they 
have  no  bng  treasured,  that  il  majr  bind  up  the 
hUeding  iroundB  of  our  brave  comrades  in  bailie. 


Tbf  CiniiBTi ax  Soldier.  —  After  the  battle 
•J  Oettysbur;;,  a  soldier  lay  in  a  house  bj  the 
roadside,  dying,  A  Mnjor-Goiieral  drove  up  to 
the  door.  Uis  orderly  took  his  horse.  He  got 
off,  went  in,  and  »et  down  by  the  dying  man's 
tide.  Talcing  out  a  little  book,  be  read  from  it, 
"  Let  act  your  heart  he  troubled  ;  ye  belisre  in 
God,  believe  aino  in  me  :  in  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions."  He  then  knelt  down  and 
ofTereil  up  a  prayer  to  Oad  for  that  d}~ing  eotilier. 
Arising  from  his  knees,  he  bent  over  and  kissed 
him,  and  auid,  with  loving  accents,  "Csptoin  G — . 
we  shall  meet  in  heaven."  Ue  then  rode  oE 
That   General   was  Mfljot-OeQeral    Howaid,    of 


ALettee  from  Flohid*.  — The  following 
letter  from  a  gentleman  of  high  standing,  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  able  lawyer  in  Florida,  humor- 
ous and  unguarded  as  it  is,  diets  mucb  light  on 
the  state  oriecting  and  condition  of  things  in  the 
South  in  the  latter  port  of  the  year  1801  : 


"  JackSobvii.le,  Fla,,  Oct.  Ifl,  IBM. 

"MosrHion,  MostMiohty,  and  Most  Puis- 
UNT  Antitode:  Sometimes  a  vessel  manages 
to  run  over  from  Savannah  or  elsewhere  to  Naa- 
isu,  New  Providence,  and  with  (he  expectation 
that  one  will  be  going  from  thence  in  a  few  days, 
1  think  proper  to  try  and  report  myself.  If  there- 
fore this  should  ever  reach  you,  be  pleased  to 
understand  Ihnt  I  and  nil  my  household  are  well. 
Notwithstanding  the  whole  South  seems  to  be 
turned  into  a  military  camp,  I  have  been  of  late, 
and  still  am,  much  occupied  in  professional  mat- 
ters, and  I  write  this  under  the  influence  of  whip 
and  spur,  for  I  am  to  be  off  to-morrow  morning 
to  St.  Augustine  to  attend  the  Confederate  court, 
where  divers  cases  and  questinns  of  prize,  seques- 
tration, &c.,  must  he  discussed  and  disposed  of; 
and  as  there  is  now  not  a  solitary  lawyer  re- 
mnining  there,  no,  not  even ,thercisno  libra- 
ry, and  I  must  select  my  books  and  authorities, 
and  lug  them  along,  for  in  these  days  of  distrust 
and  conceit,  no  court  is  going  to  believe  the  law 
is  so  and  so,  merely  because  I  say  so.  It  must 
be  read  finni  a  book,  printed  paper,  hound  in 
sheep  or  coif,  manufactured  by  asses;  becomes  an 
oracle,  and  reason,  principle,  and  common  sense 
are  silenced  and  laughed  out  of  countenance. 
Well,  I  am  in  a  hurry,  but  I  ivrite  you  a  line  to 

lay  G:id  bless  you.     [  hope  you  and   Mrs. 

■re  well,  and  I  want  to  propose  to  you,  if  this  d — d 
war  continues,  to  go  out  to  Nassau  this  winter  to 
avoid  the  cold ;  and  if  you  will,  1  will  promise 
pnaitivelv  to  go  over  from  here  and  visit  you. 
Ndw  dok  Tne  British  steamers,  you  know,  be- 
tween Havana  and  Nen  York,  stop  at  Nassau 
twice  a  month ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  bow  much 
mere  comfortable  they  are  in  every  way  than  an 


American  steamer,  P/ay  take  my  advice  for 
once ;  and  do  another  thing ;  write  me  when  you 
get  this,  and  as  oflen  e*  you  may  find  time,  and 

enclose  your  letter  for  me  to  Mrs. ,  Nassau, 

New   Providence.     She,  Mrs. ,  with  nil  her 

family,  removed  there  Inst  winter  i  and  she  will 
always  know  when  any  'vessel  is  leaving  there  for 
any  part  of  the  Southern  const,  espcdaily  Florida, 
and  will  forward  any  letltra  to  me. 

"  The  lost  1  heard  from  you  was  yours  of  the 
16th  July,  enclosed  to  Mr.  Keed.  How  many 
limes,  and  tckcn,  I  wrote  you  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion, and  whether  any  of  them  got  through  no- 
body knows.  Your  hind  solicitude  for  me  moved 
mc  greatly ;  but  it  should  not,  for  it  wa»  only  the 
expression  of  a  worm  and  generous  friendship 
wiiich  I  knew  you  entertained  for  me  as  well  be- 
fore as  then.  Alas  1  I  have  nothin)^  to  offer  you. 
All  that  I  could,  at  any  lime,  was,  mdilTerent  ac- 
commodations, with  a  better  climate  than  you 
hod  at  home.  Fate,  Providence,  or  the  devil,  in- 
terfered last  year,  and  retained  you  in  arcljc 
quarters.     Now  take  my  advice :   lake  the  reins 

into  VDur  own  hands,  or  let  Mrs. have  them, 

which  is,  peihopa,  aliit  bettor,  and  pack  up  early, 
and  go  out  to  Nassau.  I  don't  know  muen  about 
the  place ;  but  I  do  know  the  climate  is  warm 
there ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  English,  and  accord- 
ing to  my  experience  it  is  more  safe,  comfortable, 
respectable,  and  quiet  among  the  English,  m/ier^ 
erer  tkey  rjoiiern,  than  with  any  other  people  on 
the  eartlt.  And,  although  that  is  a  matter  of 
little  Qonsequence,  I  presume  living  in  Nassau  is 
cheap.  I  should  like  to  live  there  a  while,  how- 
ever, just  for  economy's  sake.  Pray,  have  vou 
any  idea  of  our  prices  hereP  Pork  fifty  dollars 
per  barrel ;  butler  fifty  cents  per  pound  j  lard  forty 
cents.  1  have  pnid  these  prices  this  day.  Sc<n)i 
also  thirty-five  cents  per  pound  [  and,  in  short, 
pretty  much  everything  else  in  the  same  ratio, 
exceiit,  perhaps,  flour.  But  wo  don't  seem  to 
mind  it  —  except  that  it  seems  to  me  it  mnkee 
us  hungry,  for  I  can  swear  we  eal  more  than  we 
ever  did  in  peaceable  times.  We  have  raised 
this  season  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions in  the  South.  Tliis  is  attributed  to 
Providence  i  but  I  understand  He  has  done  the 
same  thing  for  our  enemies.  His  position,  there- 
fore, is  not  very  well  defined.  AltI;ough  I  am 
well  satisfied,  if  the  real  truth  could  be  got  at. 
He  is  on  our  aide,  still  I  am  inclined  to  think 
ihat  the  making  of  our  crop  for  thia  year  He  left 
prettv  much  to  our  niggers.  I  mean  to  say,  that 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  niggers,  I  don't  think 
much  of  a  crop  would  have  been  made. 

>■  Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  wish  thni 

you  and  Mrs. could  come  and  pass  the  w^  i- 

ter  with  us.  We  could  go  boating  (when  there 
was  no  windj.  We  could  go  down  to  the  bar,  or 
to  Indian  Itiver,  or  to  Cedar  Keys,  and  eat  oys- 
ters, and  do,  in  fact,  whatever  we  (deRsed,  As 
it  is,  I  don't  bcKeve  this  war  can  last  till  spring ; 
now  mark  my  word.  It  can't  last,  and  there  it 
no  reason  on  earth  why  it  should.  No  aitter  — 
^ou  and  1  cannot  now  discuss  it;  but  the  fad  ii 
It  cannot  in  my  judgment  la^t-" 
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BARBAEA  FRTTOHIE.* 

■T   lOHN  O.   WHITTIB&. 

XJr  from  tho  meadows  rich  with  ooni» 
Clear  in  the  oool  September  mom, 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Blaryland. 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep, 

Fair  as  the  garden  of  tho  Lord, 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde, 

On  that  pleasant  mom  of  the  early  &11 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain  wall. 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down, 
Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 

Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 

• 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind :  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  Barbara  Fritchie  then,  , 

Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town. 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down } 

I 

In  her  attic- window  the  staff  she  set. 

To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  ri^ht 
He  glanced :  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

*(  Halt  I "  —  the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast. 
«« Fire  I  "*—  out  blazed  the  rifle-blast.     ' 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane,  and  sash ; 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick,  as  it  fell,  ftt)m  the  broken  staff 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf; 

She  leaned  fhr  out  on  the  window  sill. 
And  shook  it  fortli  with  a  royal  will. 

**  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word : 

'<  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog  1    March  on  1 "  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet. 

All  dav  long  that  free  flag  tost  , 

Over  the  heads  of  the  relKsl  host. 

*  The  incident  upon  which  this  baflad  is  founded 
took  place  literally  as  it  is  told  by  the  poet  upou  the 
occupation  of  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  on  the  seoond 
march  northward  of  the  insurRent  forces. 


Ever  its  tom  folds  rose  and  fp'}^ 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  wnll ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good  night. 

Barbara  Fritchie's  work  is  o'er. 

And  the  rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her  1  and  let  a  tear 

Fall  for  her  sake  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Fritchie's  ^ve. 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave  I 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law ;     ^ 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town  I 


Incident  op  Sheuman's  March. --General 
Howard,  in  a  speech  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Christian  Commission,  related  the  following  little 
occurrence  after  the  battle  of  Chattanooga.  **  My 
corps,  with  Sherman's,"  said  he,  "  had  been  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  three  days.  We  had 
marched  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
and  then  marched  back  again.  The  result  of  it 
was,  that  our  clothes  and  our  shoes  were  worn 
out }  the  men  had  scarcely  any  blankets  to  cover 
them,  or  pants  to  wear.  They  were  toiling  along 
on  their  journey  home.  Just  as  we  had  passca 
through  the  mountain  ridge,  the  division  com- 
mander, thinking  that  the  men  had  marched  far 
enough  for  one  day,  put  them  comforptbly  into 
camp,  told  them  to  make  their  coffee,  and  then 
sent  word  to  me  to  know  if  they  had  ]>crmis8ion 
to  remain  there  during  the  night.  It  was  raininff 
hard,  very  hard.  It  was  a  sevelre  atorm.  But  I 
knew  the  position  was  an  improper  one.  It  was 
not  the  fulfilment  of  my  orders.  I  sent  back 
word,  '  No ;  march  forward  to  Tungston's  Sta- 
tion. March  ! '  It  was  dark  —  it  was  cold  —  it 
was  stormy.  The  poor  men  had  to  be  turned  out 
once  more,  to  march.  Notwithstanding  their 
labor,  notwithstanding  their  toil  and  fiitigue,  they 
marched.  'What  did  they  doP  how  did  they 
take  itP'  do  you  ask?  They  took  it  fcs  I  hope 
you  will  take  my  speech.  Tbey  went  singing, 
singing,  singing  along  the  route  —  noble,  patient 
fellows !  —  without  a  complaining  word." 


Put  it  in  Gold  Letters. — A  few  days  af- 
ter the  fight  at  Skerrv,  near  Charleston,  Kanaw- 
ha, Virginia,  two  or  tfiree  Yankee  officers  visited 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Fry,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  home  by  the  enemy.  A  daughter  of 
Mr.  Fry  saw  them  approaching  through  the  gate, 
and  confronted  them  in  the  porch,  witn  a  demand 
to  know  their  business.  Tnev  stated  they  were 
looking  for  secession  flags,  and  heard  there  were 
some  there. 

**  Brave  men,"  said  she  in  scorn,  **  take  flags 
on  the  field  of  battle  —  cowards  only  hunt  them 
at  the  houses  of  defenceless  women.  Mine  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  brave  volunteers }  go  and  take 
it  from  them*" — Southern  paper » 
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A  TRUE  BXFERIENCB. 

BT  VBANK  OAHILL. 

I IIAD  thoroughly  made  up  my  mind  to  enlist 
fhe  bounty  may  have  tenipted  me ;  my  young 
affections  may  have  been  blighted ;  or,  which  is 
the  most  likely  case,  a  friend  of  mine,  then  a 
lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  a  regiment,  mhy 
have  written  me  to  come  out,  as  promotion  was 
speedy  and  sure. 

I  knew  if  I  told  any  of  my  friends  of  my  de- 
termination to  enlist,  they  would  endeavor  to 
persuade  me  from  it ;  so  I  kept  it  a  profound 
secret  from  all  —  at  least  all  save  two ;  and 
how  I  came  to  tell  them  will  be  explained  in 
due  time. 

I  had  a  just  appreciation  of  glory,  and  knew 
exactly  what  it  meant,  viz.,  hard  fare,  much  dis- 
comfort, and  the  chances  of  being  shot  So  I 
shivered  on  the  brink  of  Uncle  Sam*8  servitude, 
hesitating  to  take  the  final  plunge. 

Visiting  one  of  my  friends  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, I  told  him  in  the  most  mysterious  manner 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him  on  a  most  important 
matter.  • 

*'  Hold  on  a  few  minutes,''  ^d  he.  "  I  shall 
be  through  diiectly." 

I  thought  tbo^e  few  minutes  were  the  longest 
I  had  ever  experienced,  so  anxious  was  I  to  make 
known  my  intention  of  enlisting.  At  last  I  heard 
the  sharp  click  of  the  clasps  of  his  ledger,  which 
he  placed  in  the  safe,  turned  the  key,  put  that  in 
his  pocket,  changed  his  coat,  —  his  hat  was  id- 
ready  on,  —  and  said  he  was  ready. 

1  mentally  determined  to  defer  telling  him  till 
later  in  the  evening. 

Talking  of  almost  everything  but  soldiering, 
we  walked  about  the  streets  for  hours,  occasion- 
ally stopping  at  a  wayside  inn  to  refresh. 

At  last  Smith —  for  that  was  my  friend's  name 
—  said :  "  What  do  you  want  to  see  me  about  ?  I 
must  be  going ;  my  wife  is  expecting  me." 

"  O,  nothing,"  I  replied ;  "  I  just  wanted  to 
see  you,  and  have  a  little  talk ;  that  was  all." 

But  Smith  knew  better.  He  could  tell  by  my 
face  that  this  was  not  all ;  so  we  continued  our 
perambulations,  and  occasional  halts  for  refresh- 
ments. 

^  Ten  o'clock  came,  and  I  was  no  nearer  telling 
him  my  mtr.ntion.  I  was  so  sure  he  would  dis- 
suade me  fiom  it  Smith  said  he  must  really  go ; 
it  was  getting  so  kite.  He  shook  me  by  the 
hand,  at  the  corner  of  his  block,  and  left  me. 

"  Smith,"  I  cried,  calling  ofter  him  j  "  one  mo- 
ment I  may  not  see  you  ogain.  Tm  —  I'm 
giiing  to  enlist." 

^  Are  you  P  "  was  all  he  said,  not  at  all  startled 
by  my  -innouncement  "  I  should  have  done  the 
stnne  tiling  myself  long  ago,  if  I  were  not  mar- 
ried " 

*•  My  county  bounty,"  I  continued,  "  I  will  send 

to  you." 

"  All  right ,  ril  take  care  of  it"       , 

"  And  if  anything  happens  to  me  —  "  here  my 

voiue  became  somewhat  emotional  —  "  ffive  it  to 

S2  ^ 


your  little  girl,  and  tell  her  to  sometimes  think 
of  me." 

"There'll  be  no  occasion  to  tell  her  that 
You'll  come  back  safe  enough.  Write  ufteu,  and 
let  me  know  how  you  are  getting  along." 

*'  I  will  do  so.''  Good  by } "  and  I  held  out  my 
hand. 

"Good  by,"  he  responded,  shaking  it  "\ 
wish  I  was  single,  a )  I  could  accompany  you." 

"  Don't  tell  onybociy  w  aero  I  have  gone.* 

''  Of  course  not,  if  you  Tluh  me  not  to ; "  and 
he  was  away.      .     ^ 

The  next  morning  I  proceeded  to  the  recruit- 
ing office  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  New  York,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enlisting.  But  somehow 
or  other  the  bustle  and  confusion  in  Mr.  Orison 
Blunt's  recruiting  office  unnerved  me,  and  I 
thought  a  little  walk  would  do  me  good. 

Mv  little  walk  meant  a  tramp  to  Central  Park 
and  back,  and  occupied  pcme  three  or  four  hours. 
When  I  returned  it  was  past  three :  much  to  my 
regret,  the  office  was  cosed,  and  I  had  to  wait 
till  the  following  morning. 

This  annoyed  me  exceedingly  j  when  I  found 
it  was  impossible  to  be  enlisted  that  day,  I  was 
the  more  anxious  to  become  a  wearer  of  the  army 
blue,  and  left  highly  irate  at  the  policy  that  closed 
a  recruiting  station  at  such  an  early  hour  in  the 
day,  thus  preventing  any  number  of  brave  de- 
fenders rusntng  to  the  protection  of  their  country. 

"  It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  nation,"  I  said, 
"  and  I  will  write  to  the  papers  about  the  mat- 
ter." 

But  I  didn't 

Having  left  my  boarding-house  a  day  or  two 
before,  that  night  I  slept  at  Tammany  Hall,  and 
had  serious  thoughts  of  lying  on  the  floor,  in- 
stead of  on  the  bed,  so  as  to  accustom  myself 
to  the  hardships  of  the  tented  field.  After  try- 
ing the  floor  tor  a  few  minutes  I  concluded  that 
the  bed  was  the  more  comfortable ;  so  into  it  1 
turned. 

At  the  time  I  enlisted,  fifteen  dollars  hand 
money  was  given  to  all  who  brought  a  recruit 
Laboring  under  the  impression  I  should  prefer 
a  friend  receiving  the  money,  rather  than  a 
stranger,  I  hunted  one  up,  and  told  him  I  wished 
to  put  fifleen  dollars  in  his  pocket 

"  You*re  just  the  man  I  wanted'  to  see,"  said 
he;  "but  how?" 

"  I  am  going  to  enlist" 

"  You  don't  tell  me  \  Mv  gracious  1 "  exclaimed 
Jim,  opening  his  eyes  with  astonishment  "  Let 
us  have  a  drink." 

"  What  I  wont  rou  to  do,  is  to  take  me  over  to 
the  recruiting  oflice  and  receive  fifleen  dollars 
hand  money." 

"  I  can- 1  do  that,  old  fellow." 

"WhvnotP" 

"Well,  you  may  get  killed,"  asserted  Jim,  hv 
the  most  mntter-of-fact  way. 

"  That's  true,"  I  somewhat  ruefully  agreed. 

"  If  you  were  to,  and  I  had  taken  any  money  foi 
your  enlistment,  I  should  never  forjjive  myselH 
It  would  be  I'ke  receiving  oompensaUonifor  youv 
death." 
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**  But  some  one  wUl  have  to  get  iU* 

**  That  tome  one  will  not  be  me.  •  So  it's  no 
use  talking  any  more  about  it." 

I  tried  to  reason  him  into  it ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  Jisi  was  determined.  So,  after  enjoining 
him  to  secrecy,  we  shook  hands  and  parted,  he 
much  the  sadder  man  of  the  two. 

Immediately  on  leaving  Jim,  I  went  to  the  re- 
cruiting office,  and  made  known  my  desire  to  en- 
list '*  But,"  said  I,  *'  I  have  no  one  to  receive 
tlie  hand  money.  As  I  have  brought  myself,  1 
suppose  it  will  bo  paid  to  me." 

"No.  You  can't  enlist  yoiurself}  you'll  have 
to  get  somebody  to  bring  you  here." 

**  But  I  haven't  any  one  to  bring  me." 

'*We  can't  help  that)  you  can't  be  enlisted, 
then." 

"  That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  strange  r>roceed- 
ing.  llie  Oovemment  wants  soldiers  I  offer 
myself,  and  you  won't  accept  me." 

The  officer  beckoned  to  a  policeman,  who  at 
once  advanced,  and  requested  me  to  move  on.  I 
did  so. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  building,  a  clean-shaven, 
mild-spoken,  gentlemanly-looking  man  approached 
mo,  and  asked  if  I  wanted  to  enUst. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'*  Then  111  make  out  your  papers,  and  put  you 
through  in  no  time." 

lie  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  had  recorded  my  age,  height,  occupation, 
and  personal  description,  handing  me  over  to  the 
examining  Surgeon  when  he  had  done  so. 

This  last-named  personage  told  me  to  strip  my- 
self, which  I  speedily  did.  lie  then  put  roe 
through  my  paces,  as  though  1  were  a  horse  he 
wishea  to  purchase.  First,  he  went  to  the  fiirther 
end  of  the  room,  and  taking  up  a  pack  of  ulaving 
cards,  selected  one.    Uoldmg  it  up,  he  asked,  — 

"  What  crn-d  is  this  P  " 

"  The  nine  of  dubs." 

"  And  this  P  " 

"  The  ten  of  hearU." 

"  Bight    Now  come  here.'* 

I  went  to  him,  and  he  pounded  me  on  the  chest 
and  bade  me  cough;  he  made  me  run,  walk, 
stretch  my  legs  as  far  -apart  as  I  possibly  could, 
put  my  hands  as  high  above  my  head  as  they 
could  reach,  and  strike  out  in  the  most  approved 
shoulder-hitting  fashion. 

JuRt  as  he  was  about  to  pass  me,  he  espied  a 
small  varicose  vein  in  my  left  leg ;  so  he  hesitoted. 

**  That's  nothing,"  said  the  clean-shaven,  mild- 
spoken  gentleman,  who  was  interested  in  me  to 
the  extent  of  fiAeen  dollars. 

'*  I  don't  know  about  that  Wait  a  moment ; 
and  he  left  tlie  room,  but  quickly  returned,  fol- 
lowed by  another  Surgeon,  who  pronounced  my 
varicose  vein  as  nothing ;  -so  I  passed. 

Ue  then '  led  the  way  to  the  muster-in  officer, 
who  told  me  to  place  my  left  hand  on  a  Bible  that 
liy  upon  the  table,  and  hold  up  my  right  hand. 
11^  then  recited  somctlnng,  which  was  just  as  in- 
telligible to  me  as, 

**  Mumble,  mumble,  mumble,  mumble. .  So  help 
you  Uod." 


I  nodded:  That  nod  made  me  a  soldier  (m 
three  years  or  during  the  war.  ^ 

Having  been  paid  my  county  bounty  of  three  huD« 
dred  dollars,  I  was  placed  on  a  sort  of  revolving 
niche  and  turned  into -another  room,  where  some 
twenty-five  or  thuty  other  recruits,  who  had  pre- 
ceded me,  were  in  waiting.  Many  of  them  were 
engaged  playing  cards,  already  gambling  away  the 
bounty  thev  had  just  received 

I  was  taken  in  charge  by  a  couple  of  men,  who 
furnished  .Tie  with  a  uniform,  a  knapsaik,  a  hav- 
ersack, a  tin  plate  and  cup,  and  knifi/,  fork,  and 
spoon.  Bringing  me  in  debtor  to  the  United 
States  Oovemment  to  the  amount  of  twenty-seven 
dollars  and  twenty-six  cents. 

About  four  o'clock  a  detachment  of  men  be- 
longing to  the  Invalid  corps  came  to  escort  us  to 
tlie  Provost  Marshal's  office,  situated  on  Broad- 
way, between  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh 
Streets. 

Arriving  there,  —  forty-two  of  us  in  all,  —  we 
weie  placed  in  a  filthily  bai-e  room  on  the  third 
floor,  measuiing  about  seventeen  feet. long  and 
fourteen  feet  vride.  The  windows  were  barred, 
and  the  invalid  soldier  who  kept  guard  over  us, 
with  a  cocked  navy  revolver  in  his  hand,  sternly 
forbade  any  one  approaching  them.  One  man,  a 
little  intoxicated,  wno  insisted  on  looking  out,  he 
threatened  to  shoot 

We  were  kept  confined  in  this  room  until  near^^ 
ly  three  o'clock  the  following  da^.  There  were 
no  seats ;  neither  was  there  sufficient  room  to  lie 
down.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  Though, 
it  is  true,  I  did  once  drop  into  a  fitful  doze,  in 
which  I  was  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  hold  of 
a  slave  sliip  and  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

Coffee,  bread,  and  meat,^  wholesome  and  good, 
were  given  tlie  men,  which  they  threw  at  one 
another  and  trampled  under  foot.  They  had  too 
much  money  in  tlieir  pockets  to  eat  such  plebeian 
food  as  beef.  So  they  bribed  the  Sergeant  of  the 
guard '  to  procure  them  ham  and  eggs,  and  such 
Uke  delicacies,  from  a  neighboring  restaurant 

Whiskey,  too,  was  in  great  request  The  de- 
mand for  exceeded  the  supply,  for  the  risk  to 
procure  it  was  great,  and  the  price  high — ten, 
fifteen,  even  twenty  dollars  being  paid  for  a 
bottle.  , 

Much  to  my  relief,  we  were  at  last  driven  out 
of  this  room  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  and  con- 
veyed to  Biker's  Island. 

When  1  eiUisted,  Hart's  Island,  with  its  com- 
modious and  dean  barracks,  was  not  the  rendei- 
vous  for  troops. 

1  was  kept  on  Hiker's  Island  for  six  woeks,  — 
though  1  made  several  appeals  to  be  sent  to  my 
regiment,  —  doing  notlii tig,  eating  the  bread  of 
idlencHs,  not  even  being  taught  the  CGn\nion  rudi- 
ments of  drill,  subjected  to  the  mean  and  petty 
extortions  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
treated,  as  a  rule,  like  an  ill-bred  dog. 

Twenty-three  of  us  were  the  occupants  cf  one 
Sibley  tent ;  the  necessary  caloric  was  provided 
through  the  means  of  a  small  stove  — -  value  three 
dollars.  This  stove  was  the  property  of  the  Oov- 
emment   The  sergeant  who  had  our  street  in 
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mODitrated  I  be  told  ui  we  couM  get  it  Wtik  bjr 
pa3'iiig  a  doitar  each  —  total,  tirentf-three  doUon. 
As  it  woi  bitter  cold  weather,  we  were  anl;  too 
glad  to  do  ao.  Snch  awindling  waa  commonly 
IvostiMd. 

"  The  men  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland leave  the  daj  after  to-morrow." 

Tfiia  arnioun cement,  while  it  elnted,  alao  de- 
pressed me.  I  had  been  wire-nulling  for  a  jiau 
to  visit  the  city ;  now  1  wni  onlered  away  with- 
out that  wi*h  being  coniumniated. 

However,  hi  luck  would  have  it,  mv  paaa  wu 
handed  to  me  that  name  morning  ;  bo  by  the  firat 
boat  I  returned  to  the  citj-. 

On  my  depnrtute  this  time,  I  took  leave  of  i,\ 
my  friends.  One  of  them,  as  1  kisced  her  good 
by,  gave  symptoms  of  a  tear  or  two  ;  but  enan- 
gin^  her  mmd,  she  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  looking 
up  in  my  face,  said  : 

"  0,  you'll  oome  back.  You're  too  homely  to 
get  shot." 

Thia  remark  may  have,  beea  truthful)  It  was 
anything  but  flattering. 


Sthtathieb.  —  An  impromptu  toaat  given  in 
a  aaloon  in  New  York,  in  June,  1601,  by  a  loyal 
Canadian — present  aoveral  Americana  and  Nova 
Bcotianai 
"  Hay  the  Roae  of  England  never  blow, 
The  ThUtle  of  Scotland  never  grow, 
Hay  the  Harp  of  Ireland  never  play,     ' 
'"''  -10  Stars  and  Stripes  have  won  the  day." 


Haytl 
TUlth 


StniiNO  the  battle  of  Tranter's  Creek,  N.  C, 
Lieutenant  Avery,  of  the  Marine  Artillery,  thought 
he  discovered  rifle  shots  coming  from  the  leaf^ 
boughs  of .  a  tall  elm,  not  very  far  distant  from 
the  field  of  battle.  He  accordingly  filled  hii 
howitier  with  grape,  and  elevated  it  with  a  very 
satisfactory  reault,  tumbling  half  a  score  of  the 
rebels  to  the  ground. 


An  iNcroBNT  OF  Drakebtille.  —  After  the 
prisoner*  were  taken  into  the  cavalry  camp'  of 
the  nationals,  an  inquisidre  young  man,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Wisconsin  regiment,  who  winhed  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  them,  went  to  the  guard-house  in 
which  they  were  confined,  where  he  immediately 
laid  eyes  on  an  overcoat  which  looked  familiar  to 
him.  He  walked  up  to  the  prisoner,  turned  up 
die  collar,  and  found  the  name  of  hia  brother 
sewed  in  the  cloth,  llie  youn^  man  became  so 
enrn^d,  that  he  would  have  immediately  taken 
the  life  of  the  prisoner,  had  not  tbe  gunrda  been 
there  to  prevent  him.  It  appeared  that  liis  brother 
was  in  the  light  at  Bull  Run,  where  he  was  killed, 
and  thii  miiierDhle  secessionist  Iiod  robbed  him  of 
t  had 


is  to  prevent  it  from  tearing 


AT  OBTTYSBUEa. 

LlKl  a  furnace  of  fire  biased  the  m 
^Vhen  to  saddle  we  leaped  at  th4  order. 

Spurred  on  by  the  boom  of  the  deep-throated  pm. 
That  told  of  the  foe  on  our  border. 

A  mist  In  oui  rear  lay  Antlctam'a  dark  plain. 


And  wa  swore  none  should  reap  it  before  us. 

That  night,  ^-llh  the  Er.iign  w>.o  rodo  by  my  suls. 
On  Ibe  cBiap's  dreary  edga  I  alood  picket ; 

Our  'ars  intent,  lest  every  wind-nutla  should  Udt 
A  rpy's  steaithy  tread  in  tbe  thicket; 

And  there,  while  wa  watched  tbe  first  arrows  of 

Fhrounb  the  vnl  of  the  rising  mbf  s  quiver, 
lie  told  how  the  foeman  hod  closed  in  tipon 
His  home  by  the  Tennessee  Biver. 

Be  spoke  of  a  sire  in  his  weakness  cut  down, 

WiUi  last  breath  tbe  trsiior  flag  scorning 
(And  hia  brow  at  the  memory  grew  dark  with  a 

That  paled  the  red  light  of  the  morning). 
For  days  he  bad  followed  the  cowardly  band ; 

And  when  one  lagged  to  forage  or  triflsi ' 
Had  seared  in  his  forehead  the  deep  minie  brand,  . 

And  scored  a  &eah  notch  on  hia  rifle. 

■■  But  ont  of  tbe  rangers  bad  cheated  his  hte  — 
For  him  he  would  search  the  world  over." 

Such  cool-plotting  passion,  such  keenness  of  hata. 
Ne'er  saw  I  in  woman-icorned  lover. 

O,  who  would  have  thought  that  beneath  thosadarh 

Lurked  vengeance  as  sura  as  death-rattle  t 
Or  fancied  those  dreamy  eyes  —  soft  as  a  girl's  — 
Could  light  with  the  fury  of  battled 

To  horse  I  pealed  the  bugle,  while  grape-shot  and 
shell 

Oveihesd  through  tbe  forest  were  craabinK- 
A  cheer  for  the  flag  I  and  the  summer  light  fell 

On  tlie  blades  from  a  thonsand  sheaths  fltahing. 
As  mad  ocean  waves  to  the  storm-revel  flock. 


Then  swept  through  the  ranks  of  the  Kangers. 

I  looked  for  onr  Ensign :  ahead  of  his  troop, 
Preasing  on  through  tbe  conflict  infernal. 

His  torn  flag  furled  round  him  In  festoon  and  loop. 
He  spurred  to  the  tide  of  his  Colonel. 

And  his  clear  voice  rang  out,  as  I  saw  his  brighl 

Through  shako  and  gaudy  plums  shiver. 
With,  "This  for  the  last  of  the  murderous  hordal' 
And,  ■■This  for  the  home  by  the  river  1" 

Ate^ 
Bj 
And  we  buried  him  there  in  the  sunset  glow. 


Yet  how   could   we 


Told  of  foemen  hurled  bock  in  diMrder  I 
When  we  knew  U.at  the  North  rraped  hei  rich  bi 
vest  grain 
TJnharKed  ay  a  IL«  se  htr  jCiin  I 
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A  SiVANOB  Incident.  —  Nine'  or  ten  yean 
igo,  a  oitizen  of  one  of  the  towns  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts  was  unjustly  suspected  of  a 
crime  which  the  statute  cannot  easily  reach,  but 
which  deservedly  brings  upon  him  guilty  of  it 
the  indignation  of  upright  men.  There  were 
circumstances  which  gave  color  to  the  suspicion; 
and  the  unfortunate  gentleman  suffered  the  mis- 
ery of  loss  of  friends,  business,  and  reputation. 
His  sensitive  nature  could  not  face  tiiese  trials, 
and  he  fell  into  a  condition  of  body  and  mind 
which  alarmed  his  family.  At  length,  having  in- 
vested his  pro])ertv  where' it  could  be  easilv  man- 
aged by  his  wife,  he  suddenly  disappeared,  leav- 
ing her  a  comfortable  home  and  the  care  of  two 
boys,  ten  and  twelve  years  old.  The  first  fear 
that  he  had  sought  a'  violent  death  wa3  partlv 
dispelled  bv  the  orderly  arrangement  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  the  discovery  that  a  dagucrreot}'pe  of 
the  family  group  was  missing  from  the  parlor 
table.  Not  mucn  effort  was  made  to  trace  the 
fugitive.  When,  afterwards,  facts  were  developed 
which  established  his  innocence  of  the  crime 
charged,  it  was  found  impossible  to  communicate 
with  him ;  and  as  the  publication  of  the  story  in 
the  columns  of  seveial  widely-circubted  journals 
fidled  to  recall  hizn,  he  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  dead. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  civil  war,  his 
eldest  son,  now  a  young  man,  was  induced  by  a 
friend,  a  captain  in  a  Western  regiment,  to  enlist 
in  lus  company.  He  carried  himself  well  through 
campaigns  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  and  after 
the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  was  rewarded  with 
a  First  Lieutenant's  commission.  At  the  battles 
of  Murfireesboro'  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm, 
but  so  slightly  that  he  was  still  able  to  take 
charge  of  a  squad  of  wounded  prisoners.  Wliile 
performing  this  duty,  he  became  aware  that  one 
of  them,  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  Aill,  heavy 
beard,  was  looking  at  him  with  fixed  attention. 
The  day  after  the  fight,  as  the  officer  was  passing, 
the  soluier  save  the  military  salute,  and  said  : 

*'  A  word  with  you,  if  you  please,  sir.  You 
remind  me  of  an  old  friend.  Are  you  from  New 
England?" 

"  I  am." 

"  From  MassaohusetU  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

.*•  And  your  name  P  " 

The  young  Lieutenant  told  his  name,  and  why 
he  came  to  serve  in  a  Western  regiment 

*'  I  thought  so/'  said  tlie  other,  and  turning 
away,  he  was  silent.  Although  his  curiosity  was 
mucn  excited  by  the  soldier's  manner,  the  officer 
forbcre  to  question  him,  and  withdrew.  But  in 
the  afternoon  he  took  occasion  to  renew  the  con- 
tersation,  and  expressed  the  interest  awakened 
in  "him  by  the  incident  of  the  morning. 

**  I  knew  your  father,"  said  the  prisoner.  "  Is 
ae  well  ?  " 

*"  We  have  not  seen  him  for  years.  We  think 
ho  is  dead." 

Then  followed  such  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
fumHtnnrea  of  his  disappearance  as  the  young 
nan  could  give.    He  had  never  known  the  pre- 


cise nature  of  the  charts  against  his  &ther,  but 
was  able  to  make  it  qmte  clear  that  his  innocence 
had  been  established. 

"  I  knew  your  mother,  also,"  ccntinncd  the 
soldier.  "  I  was  in  love  with  her  when  she  mar- 
ried'your  father." 

"  I  have  a  letter  Arois  her,  dated  ten  davs  ago. 
My  brother  is  a  nine  jdc  nths'  man  at  New  (Or- 
leans." 

After  a  little  desultor/  conversation  the  eol- 
dier  took  from  under  ks  coat  a  lesither  wallet, 
and  discloicd  a  daguerreotype  case.  The  hasp 
was  gone,  and  the  comers  were  rounded  bv  wear. 

•*  Will  you  oblige,  me,"  he  said,  "  by  looking 
at  this  alone  in  your  tentf "  Agitated  almost 
beyond  control,  tie  young  officer  took  the  case 
and  hurried  away.  He  had  seen  the  picture  be- 
fore !  It  represented  a  ir.ai.  mid  a  woman,  sitting 
side  by  side,  with  a  boy  at  the  knee  of  each. 

The  romantic  story  noved  the  commander  of 
the  division  to  grant  the  youth  a  furlough ;  and 
both  father  and  son  reached  home  soon  after. 


Tns  LiTTLB  Flao-Bkabeb.  —  Among  the 
many  acts  of  heroism  told  of  those  engaged  in 
the  fight  up  the  Arkansas  River  is  tiiat  of  a 
mere  youth,  a  little  hoy,  who  was  attached  to 
Tappan's  Arkansas  regiment,  and  carried  two 
tnimio  flags,  one  in  each  hand.  The  regiment 
was  driven  to  the  Avater's  eilge,  and  the  enemy 
poured  in  a  terrific  volley,  killing  many  of  theni, 
who  feU  into  the  river ;  and  such  as  were  not  in- 
stantly killed  met  a  watery  grave.  Among  those 
struck  was  the  little  boy,  who  bore  the  fl.igt. 
Givipg  one  last  hurrah,  which  was  cut  shnrt  vy 
the  ebbing  flood  of  his  young  life,  he  *Tavt J  the 
flags  over  liis  head,  tottered  into  the  rivejr,  and 
was  seen  no  more.  Thts  incident,  says  the  nar- 
rator, was  witnessed  by  a  whole  regiment  that 
was  crossing  the  river  at  the  time,  and  not  one 
member  of  it  but  shed  a  tear  at  the  sight 


Coffee  for  the  Southekners.  —  "  The  time 
ia  coming  when  every  woman  should  do  her  duty 
in  this  struggle  for  our  country's  independence," 
said,  a  *'  wife  and  mother  "  in  liichmond,  in  May, 
1861.  "  There  are  many  things  her  hands  can 
do  which  will  as  materially  aid  our  cause  as  if  she 
were  a  soldier  with  musket  in  hand.  The  battle 
will  be  brought  right  to  our  doors.  Let  evei-y 
woman,  then,  in  this  city,  who  possesses  the  abil- 
ity, prepare  cofiee,  bread,  and  whatever  else  she 
may  have  to  give,  for  our  dear  loved  ones,  who 
olfcr  their  precious  bodies  a  wall  of  defence  for 
our  homes. 

**  One  third  pure  cofiee,  the  rest  wheat  or  rjre, 
rightly  prepared,  will  furnish  a  strengthening 
di.nk  wliicli  will  add  greatly  to  their  comforL 
Let  the  coflee  be  browned  a  little,  then  add  the 
wheat  or  rye,  toasting  them  together.  In  this 
way  the  taste  of  the  coflfce  is  imparted  to  the 
grain.  Grind  or  pound  \»ell.  To  one  measure  * 
of  cofiee  add  eight  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  boil 
well,  stirring  it. down  until  the  entire  moss  diaap' 
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pears,  wber  it  will  look  dear.  Add  a  little  cold 
water,  let  it  stand  until  it  settles,  and  jou  have 
quite  nice  coffee. 

"  Now,  will  not  every  woman  at  once  toast  her 
ecffee,  grind  it,  and  have  it  ready  for  use  P  Surely 
•11  tlie  milk  carts,  molasses  barrels  on  carts,  and 
tny  cnnveyanre  one  may  think  of,  can  carry  it  to 
some  places  designatca ;  when  some  ^  persons, 
whose  Dusiness  it  snail  be,  may  portion  it  out.  If 
a  regiment  were  detailed  for  this  business  it  would 
do  good  service.  Let  no  one  'begrudge  her  little 
mite  of  coffee.  There  are  some  persons  who  have 
not  the  material,  but  who  would  gladly  prepare  it. 
Let,  then,  her  more  fortunate  neighbor,  who  can 
spare  of  her  little,  pass  it  over  to  willing  hands, 
longing  to  do  sometliing  for  our  noble  cause, 
fiia  the  men  go  —  'be  courageous  and  fear  noL'" 


The  Feat  of  toe  "Akkansas." — A  corre- 
spondent states  that  after  the  ram  Arkansas  liad 
successfully  run  the  blockade  of  the  national  ves- 
sels and  arrived  off  Vicksburg,  she  was  boarded 
by  General  Van  Dorn,  who  approached  her  com- 
mander. Captain  Brown,  and  the  following  con- 
f  ersation'  was  had : 

General  —  '*  Captain  Brown,  allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate  you  on  your  success  in  reaching  us." 

Captain  Brown — ••  Thank  you,  General ;  it  was 
a  desperate  undertaking ;  but  I  knew  what  my 
vessel  was  made  of." 

General  —  "I  hardly  expected  that  you  would 
ccihe  through  them  without  making  tiiem  more 
conscious  of  your  superiority.  It  seems  to  me 
rou  mieht  have  sunk  or  disabled  half  a  dozen  of 
them.   Why  under  heaven  didn't  you  try  it  on  P  " 

Captiun  Brown-*  "  General  Van  Dorn,  I  have 
accomplished  what  no  naval  officer  in  the  Confed- 
erate sei  vice  would  have  dared  attempt,  and  what 
no  one  conversant  with  naval  warfare  would  have 
supposed  possible.  The  bare  achievement  of  get- 
ting this  vessel  through  that  fleet  is  glory  enough 
for  one  day." 

General — "Fie!  fie  I  Captain,  that's  all  very 
well ;  you've  done  well,  but  might  have  done  bet- 
ter. Get  up  steam  again,  and  run  up  and  try 
them  a  turn.  When  you  have  sunk  six  or  eight 
of  their  turtles,  you  can  come  back  and  let  the 
people  cheer  you." 

Captain  Brown  —  "  Sir,  I  know  what  I  have 
done.  Nor  do  I  propose  to  risk  the  reputation 
I've  won  by  encountering  that  fleet  agam,  espe- 
cially now  that  they  have  all  got  steam  up  and 
are  prepared  to  meet  me.  I  shall  not  risk  my 
laurels  by  renewing  the  contest  to-day." 

General—'*  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  sbonld 
not  go  out  again.  They'll  hardly  expect  you 
now ;  and  if  they  do,  you  know  your  vessel  is  a 
match  for  them.    You  hear  my  orders  to  go." 

Captain  Brown— "  General  Van  Dorn,  this 
boat  is  without  a  commander.  I  shall  forward 
my  resignation  to  Richmond  immediately.  In 
the  mean  time  please  consider  the  vessel  in  your 
possession.  You  are  at  liberty  to  send  her  out 
under  any  commander  you  can  And  here  to  take 
her  out,  or  you  may  take  her  out  yonrselt" 


The  General  turned  away  chagruied  and  mor 
tified.  Captain  Brown  also  left  the  boac  almost 
immediately,  and,  although  urgently  requested 
to  withdraw  his  resignation,  obstinately  refused 
to  do  so.  Lieutenant  Stevens  wa«  left  in  com- 
mand, an?!  it  was  imder  his  direction  U^at  th* 
second  acd  last  chapter  Ji  her  career  was  enacted 


Reading  in  lie  ArJtnr.  —  George H. Stuart, 
the  President  of  the  Christian  Commission,  in  s 
speech  at  the  anniversary  of  that  noble  instito* 
tion  related  the  followiuff  interesting  incident: 
'*  Thers  is  a  very  large  distribution  of  readina 
matC!tir.  The  question  sometimes  arises, '  Is  it  aO 
read  P '  You  cannot,  my  friends,  have  any  concep- 
tion of  the  avidity  with  which  these  publicationi 
are  received  and  read,  and  treasured  up.  Thou- 
sands of  them  are  sent  back,  after  being  weD 
worn,  to  their  homes,  the  soldier  writing  his 
name  upon  them,  thus  marking  them  with  the 
evidence  of  his  value  of  the  possession.  I  have 
visited  many  of  the  hospitals,  and  some  of  the 
camps,  and  distributed  many  of  these  religious 
books,  and  I  can  testify  that  from  the  beginning 
until  now  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  refused 
my  books,  save  only  one,  and  he  was  from  mr 
own  city  of  Philadelphia.  I  do  not  believe  ic 
being  conquered.  I  do  not  give  up  an}'thing  if 
it  is  practicable,  and  can  be  effected.  But  here  wai 
a  case  for  me.  The  man  told  me  that  he  was  an 
infidel,  that  he  did  not  believe  in  my  books,  that 
he  did  not  need  them.  *  8aid  he, '  I  am  from  Phil- 
adelphia ;  I  live  at  such  a  number  CallowhiU 
Street ;  if  you  wiU  go  there  you  will  find  out  my 
character,  and  that  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  vou 
are.'  '  I  trust  a  great  deal  better,'  said  I.  Bui 
the  case  did  seem  a  difficult  one.  '  Stuart,'  said 
a  friend  to  whom  I  related  the  incident,  'you 
are  beaten  for  once.'  <  No,'  I  replied,  '  I  am  not 
done  with  that  man  yeU'  I  approached  him  a 
short  time  afterwards,  and  he  said  to  me,  '  What 
is  the  book  you  wanted  to  give  me  P '  It  was  * 
selection  from  the  Scriptures  called  CromweU'i 
Bible.  '  0,'  said  he, '  I  don't  want  your  Bible  ]  I've 
no  need  of  it ;  I'm  a  good  enough  man  without 
it ; '  and  with  a  motion  of  sui)reme  indifference  h«- 
turned  his  head.  Said  I,  '  My  friend,  I'm  fron 
Pliiladelphia,  too;  I  know  where  you  live,  can  find 
the  exact  house.  On  next  Sunday  evening,  if 
God  spares  my  life,  I  expect  to  speak  for  t\w 
Christian  Commission  in  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany.*   He  looked  at  me  with  an  inquisitive 

air— *And  what  are  you  going  to  say  t'  *1  am 
going  to  tell  the  people  that  I  had  been  distribu- 
ting tracts  all  day  all  through  the  hospitals  and 
camps  I  had  visited,  and  that  I  found  but  one 
man  who  refused  to  take  them,  and  he  was  from 
Philadelphia.'  '  Well,  what  more  are  you  going 
to  say  t  *  the  man  asked  with  a  steady  gaze,  ap- 
parently defying  my  attempts  to  move  him. 
'  Well,  ril  tell  them  that  I  commenced  my  tract 
distribution  this  morning  at  the  White  House,  in 
Washington,  and  the  first  gentleman  I  offered 
one  of  these  little  books  to  was  one  Abraham  Lin- 
coln ;  that  he  rose  from  his  chair,  read  the  titles 
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expressed  great  pleasure  in  receiving  it,  and 
promised  to  read  it ;  but  that  I  came  to  one  of 
tkis  cooks,  here  in  these  quarters,  and  he  ivas  so 
exceedingly  good  that  he  didn't  need  a  copy  of 
ihe  Word  of  God,  and  wouldn't  have  one!' 
*  Well,'  said  the  man,  completely  conquered,  *  if 
the  President  can  take  one  1  suppose  1  can,'  as  he 
reached  out  his  hand  and  received  iu" 


iNCit>ENT  OF  Fair  Oaiw.  —  Edmund  Q.  An- 
drews, of  the  Fortieth  New  York  regiment,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  while  in  the 
act  of  taking  aim  at  a  rebel  soldier.  The  ball 
entered  the  left  side,  stiiking  a  daguerreotype 
(on  iron)  of  his  wife,  which  he  carried  in  his  vest 
pocket,  completely  demolishing  the  picture,  and 
cutting  off  the  top  of  the  bowl  of  a  wooden  pipe, 
which  was  also  in  his  pocket  The  ball  then  con- 
cinued  its  course,  entered  the  flesh,  and,  passing 
tcross  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  came  out  of  his  side. 

The  sudden  and  strong  concussion  of  the  boll 
doubled  him  up,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
was  able  to  regain  his  breath.  As  soon  as  he 
•gain  found  himself  capable  of  standing  on  his 
feet,  he  raised  his  mu^et,  and  fired  at  the  man 
who  had  shot  him,  when  he  once  more  fell  upon 
Kho  ground  from  paui  and  exhaustion. 

Soon  af^er,  he  discovered  that  the  enemy  were 
approaching  him,  wheii  he  managed  to  crawl  off 
xXiB  field  on  his  hands  and  knees.  He  remarked 
that  he  "  thought  he  made  good  time,  considering 
he  was  not  used  to  walking  on  all  fours." 


A  THOUGHT. 

Falliwo  leaves  and  falling  men  I 
When  the  snows  of  winter  fidl, 

And  the  winds  of  winter  blow, 
Will  be  woven  Nature's  pall. 

Let  us,  then,  forsake  our  dead ; 

For  the  dead  will  sturely  wait 
While  we  rush  upon  the  foe, 

Eager  for  the  hero's  fate. 

Leares  will  come  upon  the  trees ; 

Spring  will  show  the  happy  race; 
Mothers  will  give  birth  to  sons  — 

Loyal  souls  to  fill  our  place. 

Wherefore  should  we  rest  and  rush  ? 

Soldiers,  we  must  fight  and  save 
Freedom  now,  and  give  oar  foes 

AH  their  country  should — a  graTe  I 


.  Things  about  General  Oil^nt. — Rey.  J.  L. 
Crane,  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment  of  which 
Lieutcnant-General  Grant  was  Colonel,  ^ves  the 
rbllowing  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  private 
and  military*  character : 

.  *'  Graot,''  he  savs,  '*  ia  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
in  height,  and  will  weigh  one  hundred  and  forty 
or  forty-five  pounds.  He  has  a  counter.ance  in- 
dicative of  reserve,  and  an  indomitable  will,  and 
persistent  purpose,  •    . 


**  In  dress  he  is  indifferent  and  careless,  making 
no  pretensions  to  style  or  fashionable  militaiv 
display.  H  id  he  continued  Colonel  UL  now,  1 
think  nis  urn  form  would  have  lasted  till  this  da) 
for  he  never  used  it  except  on  dress  parade,  luiJ 
then  seembd  to  regard  it  a  good  deal  as  Dayiu 
did  Saul's  armcr. 

*' '  His  body  is  a  yial  of  intense  existence  i'  and 
yet  when  a  sti*an^er  ^ould  see  him  in  a  crowd  he 
would  niver  think  of  asking  bis  name.  He  is  no 
dissembler.    He  is  a  sincere,  thinking,  real  man. 

**  He  is  always  c  hcerful.  No  toil,  cold,  heat, 
hunger,  fatigue,  or  want  of  oLoney  depresses  him. 
He  does  his  woi  £  at  the  lime,  and  he  requires  all 
under  his  command  to  be  e(|ually  prompt  I  was 
walking  over  the  camp  with  him  one  morning 
after  breakfast  It  was  usual  for  each  company 
to  call  the  roll  at  a  given  hour.  It  was  now  prob- 
ably a  half  Lour  after  the  time  for  that  duty.  The 
Colonel  was  quietly  smoking  his  old  meerschaum, 
and  talking  and  walking  along,  when  he  noticed 
a  company  drawn  up  hi  line  and  the  roll  bemg 
called.  lie  instantly  drew  his  pipe  firom  his 
mouth  and  exclaimed,  '  Captain,  this  is  no  time 
for  callui^  the  roll  Order  your  men  to  their 
quarters  immediately.'  The  command  was  in- 
stantly obeyed,  and  the  Colonel  resumed  his  smok- 
ing and  walked  on,  conversing  as  quietly  as  if 
nothing  had  happenecL  For  this  violation  of 
discipline  those  men  went  without  rations  that 
day,  except  what  they  gathered  up  privately  from 
among  their  friends  of  other  companies.  Such 
a  breach  of  order  was  never  witnessed  in  the  ren- 
ment  afterwards  while  he  was  its  ColoneL  Tnii 
promptness  is  one  of  Grant's  characteristics,  and 
It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success. 

"  On  one  of  our  marches,  when  passing  through 
one  of  these  small  towns  where  the  grocery  ia 
the  principal  establishment,  some  of  the  lovers 
of  intoxication  had  broken  away  from  our  lines 
and  filled  their  canteens  with  whiskey,  and  were 
soon  reeling  and  ungovernable  under  its  influ- 
ence. While  ap]xirently  stopping  the  regiment 
for  rest.  Grant  passed  quietly  along  and  took  each 
canteen,  and  wherever  ne  detected  the  fatal  odor, 
emptied  tlie  liquor  on  the  ground  with  as  much 
nonchalance  as  he  would  emptyhis  pipe,  and  had 
the  offondera  tied  behind  the  bugga^  wagons  till 
they  had  sobered  into  soldierly  propriety.  On  this 
point  his  orders  were  imperative :  no  whiskey  nor 
intoxicating  beverages  were  allowed  in  his  camp. 

*'  In  the  afternoon  of  a  very  hot  day  in  July, 
1861,  while  the  regiment  was  stationed  in  the 
town  of  Mexico,  Mibsouri,  I  had  gone  to  the  cars 
as  they  were  passing,  and  procured  the  daily 
paper,  and  seated  myself  in  the  shadow  of  my 
lent  to  read  the  news.  In  the  telegraphic  column 
I  soon  came  to  the  announcement  that  Grant, 
with  several  others,  was  made  Brigadier-GeneraL 
In  a  few  minutes  he  came  walking  that  way,  and 
I  called  to  him : 

**  *  Colonel,  I  have  some  news  here  that  will  in- 
terest you.' 

"  •  What  have  yor ,  Chaplai  i  ?  * 

***lf'9e  that  you  ire  madi  Brigadier-GeneraL 

**  He  seated  himi  ilf  ly  m/  tide  and  remarked : 
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**  *  Well,  air,  I  had  no  sunpicion  of  it  It  never 
came  from  any  request  of  mine.  That's  some  of 
Waahbume's  work.  I  knew  Washbume  in  Galena. 
He  was  a  strong  Republican,  and  I  was  a  Demo- 
crat, and  I  thought  rrom  that  he  never  liked  me 
Tiny  well.  Hence  we  never  had  more  than  a 
b'lsiuess  or  street  acauaintance.  But  when  the 
war  broke  out  I  founu  he  had  induced  Governor 
Yates  to  appoint  me  mustering  officer  'of  the 
Illinois  volunteers,  and  afler  that  had  something 
to  do  in  having  me  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-first  regiment  i  and  I  suppose  this  is  some 
of  his  work.' 

"  And  he  very  leisurely  rose  up  and  pulled  his 
black  felt  hat  a  little  nearer  his  eyes,  and  made  a 
few  extra  passes  at  his  whiskers,  and  walked 
away  with  as  much  apparent  unconcern  as  if  some 
one  had  merely  tola  him  that  his  new  suit  of 
clothes  was  finished. 

'*  Grant  belongs  to  no  church,  yet  he  entertains 
and  expresses  the  highest  esteem  for  all  the  en- 
terprises that  tend  to  promote  religion.  When 
at  home  he  generally  attended  the>  Methodist 
'Episcopal  Church.  While  he  was  Colonel  of 
the  Twenty-first  regiment,  he  gave  every  encour- 
agement and  facility  for  securing  a  prompt  and 
uniform  observance  of  religious  services,  and  was 
generally  found  in  the  audience  listening  to 
preaching. 

"  Shortly  after  I  came  into  the  regiment  our 
mess  were  one  day  taking  their  usual  seats 
around  the  dinner  table,  when  he  remavked : 

" '  Chaplain,  when  I  was  at  home,  and  ministers 
V  ere  stopping  at  my  house,  I  always  invited  them 
tCf  ask  a  blessing  at  the  table.  I  suppose  a 
blessing  is  as  mucn  needed  here  as  at  home ;  and 
if  it  is  agreeable  with  your  views,  I  should  be 

Slad  to  have  you  ask  a  blessing  every  time  we  sit 
own  to  cat.' "  __ 

A  OENTLESCAN,  about  whoso  Teutonic  ori^n 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion,  was  passing 
along  the  street,'  when  he  came  to  a  halt  before 
one  of  the  huge  posters,  announcing  the  coming 
of  the  Panorama  of  Paradise  Lost.  He  read 
this  line,  "A  Kebellion  in  Heaven,"  when  he 
broke  forth  as  follows :  "  A  Rebellion  in  Heaven : 
mine  Got  t  that  lasts  not  long  now^ —  Onkel  Abe 
ish  tare."  

Adtentukes  of  an  Irishman.  ^-  Sittinff  in  a 
rainy  tent  at  Centrevillc,  I  overheard  the  mllow- 
ing  fragment  of  a  conversation  between  a  party 
of  Irish  soldiers,  which,  for  richness  and  racmess, 
Charles  Lever  would  have  immortalized  himself 
by  frescoing  in  one  of  his  inimitable  stories.  The 
company  were  detailing  their  experiences,  "  hair- 
breadth escapes  by  flood  and  fielcf,"  spinning  Mun- 
chausian  yams  ond  cracking  wonderful  jokes, 
when  one  Pat  Mullooney,  a  genuine  Aon  of  the 
sod,  broke  in  with  an  account  of  his  adventures 
during  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  I  give  you  the 
ebullition  entire,  though  half  its  fun  and  fdrce 
are  lost  by  its  tran'  ler  to  paper : 

'  Ye  see,  gintlemm,"  saia  Pat  {**  God  forge ve 
r  ^  for  caliing  such  spalpeens  out  uv  yer  hamea  "), 


"  that  time  whin  the  ould  Major  cams  down  like 
a  flyin'  divil  on  his  cliisnut  mare  witli  his  illignnt 
'sword,  that,  be  jabers,  is  like  a  scythe  blade,  a 
wavin'  about  his  hid,  and  yellod  to  us  to  come 
on,  and  charge  the  bloody  Yankees,  be  goiia,  it 
was  to  Washington  we  tl.ojght  we  were  goin'  all 
the  way,  and  the  dLvil  a  time  we  were  to  stop  at 
all,  at  aU,  on  the  roa^l,  not  aven  for  a  'Ihrap  of 
wather. 

"  WeU,  sure  enough,  Uie  ould  feller  wint  in  him- 
self, and  I  after  hi*n,  not  f linking  about  anything 
at  uL,  but  jist  goin'  on.  I  jumped  over  a  mite  of 
a  fence  as  tight  as  a  tci'l,  ond  took  to  the  wather 
[Dull  Run]  like  a  duwk ;  and  whin  I  sot  to  tiie 
middle  of  the  strame  I  looked  around,  and  the 
divil  resave  the  one  uv  ycz  near  me,  I  was  alone 
intirely  sure.  Thin  I  thought,  big  fools  as  ye  all 
are,  that  I  was  a  bigger  wan  for  not  sthu^^ng  in 
the  woods,  like  the  rist  of  yez,  and  waiting  for 
the  spalpeens  to  come  over.  But  as  I  was  out 
there,  I  thought  to  meself,  1*11  tike  a  look  at  how 
things  is,  how  things  is  beyant,  and  p'raps  I'll 
have  a  crack  o'  mo  goon.  But  divil  uf  a  thing 
could  I  say.  Jist  as  I  was'  makin'  up  me  mind 
to  return  to  ye  all,  a  big  Yankee,  who  looked  a* 
if  he  was  seventeen  feet  high,  livilled  his  musket 
at  me  and  fired.  The  bullet  whistled  by  me  ear 
wid  a  shrake  worse  than  Tim  Flangan's  fife. 

**  *  Bad  luck  to  yc,  ye  thafe  o'  the  wurrld,'  says 
I,  *  what  are  ye  thr}'ing  to  shoot  me  fur  P  sure  I 
nivcr  done  nothing  to  ycz ; '  and  thin  I  aimed 
shtraight  betwane  his  eyes,  and  fired  at  him ;  but 
the  raurtherin'  ball  didn^t  tuch  a  hair  uv  his  head 
that  I  mist.  *  B e  gorra,'  sez  I  to  meself, '  now  I'll  take 
ye  a  prisoner,  anyhow ; '  and  I  put  meself  across 
the  nver  as  hard  as  iver  I  coulu.  I  joomped  up 
the  bank,  and  lookin'  mighty  fierce  at  'im,  I  seu, 

*  Surrender,  ye  divil,  or  I'll  blow  yer  brains  out.' 
The  fun  uv  it  was,  I'd  forgot,  in  me  charge  upon 
the  snalpccn,  to  load  me  goon  at  all,  at  all,  anil 
the  bloody  thafe  must  av  knew  it,  for  he  made  at 
me  wid  his  bay'i  et,  like  a  two-legged  locomotive. 
By  the  powers  but  I  was  frightened.  As  he  was 
coming  down,  lapin'  several  fate  at  a  time,  says 
I  to  meself,  *  Pat,  me  boy,  mind  yer  eye ;  now's 
yer  time  to  kape  wide  awake,  or  youU  have  a 
gimlet  hole  through  yer  valuable  bow'ils,  and 
Biddy  Mullooney  will  be  a  widder.'  Bad  luck  to 
the  drillin',  sure  it*s  meself  forgot  to  come  to  the 
^charge.  So  I  tuk  me  goon  by  the  middle,  just  as 
ye  wud  bould  a  good  ould-fushioned  block-thorn 
shillaly,  and  balanced  meself  fur  'im.  As  he  come 
down,  the  divil  take  n>e  if  I  knew  how  to  ^it  that 
bay'uet  point  out  o'  the  way.  I  twirled  me  mus- 
ket aroun'  me  head  till  me  fingers  ached ;  but 
suddenly,  bliss  all  the  Hooly  Saints  fur  it,  a  root 
tuk  the  fut  uv  the  bloody-minded  rascal,  and  he 
went  a  sprawlin'  on  the  turf,  lookin'  as  pretty  a 
lether  X  as  ye  iver  signed  to  yer  name ;  at  the 
same  time  that  his  bay'net  shtruck  a  fut  in  the 
ground,  I  gin  a  yell,  and  was  on  him  before  a 
pig  could  grunt,  and  put  me  fut  on  his  necL 

*  Surrender,  ye  divil,'  said  I ;  but  the  divil  a  word 
did  he  spake. 

**  I  tliought  I  had  hi^  throat  too  tight,  an'  1  let 
him  go,  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  utther  his 
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mmimenU.   What  d*y  ihf nk  the  spalpeen  thried 
U»  iloP    f^r9  ft  WM  to  git  hi*  munKct  out  uv  the 

Jr(mttd  en'  ffhtruck  me  wid  it  ngin.  ISut  fhtill  1 
Mn't  WAtit  to  hurt  the  baste )  io  I  Jist  hit  'iro  a 
little  ereck  in  the  lieml  wid  the  butt  &  me  goon, 
en'  broke  hie  Jaw.  Then  lie  became  quiet,  an'  I 
made  'Im  take  his  miiskot  and  cross  the  crake, 
when  I  druy  'im  to  the  hospital,  an'  tlie  divil  uv 
a  dacefiter,  bettlier-bcliav«/d  feller  ye  niver  saw 
a/tlier  that.  He  laid  in  bed  six  Hukes,  and  didn't 
spake  nary  word.  Tlutt's  what.  I  did  at  Dull  Run. 
Who'll  give  me  a  poteen  o'  whiskey  P  " 


CAMP  LIFE. 

uasomiBBo  bt  a  soldibk. 

F«W  can  realise  the  real  oliaracter  of  camp  life, 
untU  tliov  have  tried  its  stern  realities,  until  they 
fornake  tneir  brick  and  wooden  walls  for  those  of 
cotton.  At  homo,  wliero  men  only  hoar  the  roar 
of  the  storm,  as  its  tonos  are  mufllod  bv  the  com- 
fortablo  protections  around  thom,  and  know  of 
the  rain  only  as  It  patters  on  the  window  paneM, 
tlvev  can  realize  very  little  what  it  is  to  have  the 
walls  and  roof  of  their  dwellings  shako,  and  quiv- 
er, ond  crack  like  the  report  of  musketry,  and 
nut  only  hear  the  cold  bliuit  without,  but  foel  it 
srsipliig  lu  at  many  openings  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  close.  At  home,  looks  and  bars  keep  away 
Intruders,  and  we  lie  down  and  sleep  in  stillness 
and  saibty.  In  camp,  our  locks  are  made  of 
Mips,  und  no  other  moans  are  needed  to  open  our 
il  mrs  than  to  untie  a  knot  Hero,  wake  at  what 
hour  you  may,  and  you  hoar  the  didl  tread  of  the 
ncntry.  or  ore  startled  by  tlie  sharp  challongo 
which  ne  gives  to  some  luckless  wight,  whose  ue- 
iNiAsitios  nave  called  him  obroad  at  an  unsca* 
•onablo  hour.  At. home,  the  wokeAil  cock,  or 
»)>«aking  l>oll  fVom  the  neighboring  steeple,  telU 
yuu  of  tne  early  dawn,  and  tnat  the  time  has  come 
to  begin  iho  duties  of  the  rising  day.  Here,  the 
•hnrn  twauff  and  roll  of  the  martial  drum  start 
you  into  wnkelVilneis,  and  make  you  feel  the  full 
reality  of  Uio  strange  and  awlVil  scones  which  have 
been  pre«*<Hl  upon  the  land  by  this  most  unnat- 
uiid  it>l)elUon.  At  our  tireside  we  hear  only  the 
jHiaoelVd  hum  of  agriculture,  or  the  arts  {  but  here 
none  of  tluMe  things  are  scon  or  heard  {  their 
|»lace  is  takon  by  the  shrill  tones  of  the  Gfe,  the 
stirring  notes  of  the  bugle,  as  its  bloats  reverbcr- 
ute  anioi^(  the  hills,  tlie  almost  constant  roll  of 
iiHi  drum,  tlie  Ariii^  of  musketry,  and  the  rour  of 
iHUUioiu  These,  with  the  long  ranks  of  martial 
men  |Kis«ing  (W>m  uoiul  to  poin^  the  tread  of 
horsemen,  and  the  sharp,  quick  voice  of  tliose  in 
\\iiiiiiiaiid,  are  scenes  all  new  and  strange  to  our 
laiid  of  |)eace  and  thrtfVful  entcr|mse.  All  these 
ire  wones  mvvit  intimately  conii«cled  with  ournp 

Rvtry  plnln  in  covered  with  tents,  nearly  every 
tmiueuc^e  with  f\>rtift(titi«ms«  brisitling  with  cannon. 
An  erening  or  two  uiice,  we  eaw  enTend  regi* 
asettta  on  their  i^apectix^e  fftounda,  ai  wliat  ia 
iqpM^ditea|iii«dei**  tlMUa^kadletackattdji 


Just  at  this  moment  the  mm  looked  brightif 
through  a  rift  iji  the  clouds,  and  threw  a  ilootl  of 
brightness  over  the  scene.  Each  regime  ot  wns 
formed  in  two  lines,  drawn  with  military  pucij- 
ion.  As  the  light  fell  upon  their  thousand  dit- 
tering  Iwyonets,  they  presented  above  their  heads 
a  line  of  the  most  sjiot^ss  w'lite ;  then,  as  they 
changed  the  position  of  the  sreapon  to  a  charge, 
the  Ime  changed  from  above  the  dark  niaaa  of 
men  to  their  front,  the  *ays  of  the  sun,  in  the 
mean  time,  glancing  fron  each  weapon,  and  quiv- 
ering in  the  quarter  ^A  a  circle  formed  in  the 
movement,  until  it  setJed  again  into  one  long, 
bright  line  of  spot  ^ss  white,  the  whole  forming 
one  of  the  most  lainr  scenes  on  which  the  eye 
could  rest.  One  Sndc  it  hard  to  believe  that  such 
a  scene,  so  much  like  the  moving  of  the  wing  of 
that  angel  M'ho  is  clothed  in  light,  is  really  the 
solemn  wavinj^  of  the  wing  of  the  angel  of  death. 

When  leaving  home,  some  of  our  fnends  said 
to  us,  "  Tell  us  of  the  camp,  and  how  you  live 
there."  There  is  some  diihculty  in  doing  this. 
If  our  friends  were  at  our  elbow,  asking  us  ques-e 
tions  about  what  they  were  curious  to  know,  then 
we  could  answer  them ;  as  it  is,  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can  to  meet  their  wishes. 

Every  camp  should  have  a  parade  ground.  This 
forms  tne  front  beginning  with  this,  and  going 
backwards,  you  have  the  tents  of  the  men,  each 
company  having  their  tents  arranged  in  linai 
facing  on  a  street  where  the  company  fomxs,  pre* 
paratory  to  marching  on  to  the  parade  ground, 
and  where  they  also  meet  for  roll  call,  which  oc* 
curs  three  times  each  day  —  at  sunrise,  at  sunset, 
and  at  eight  in  the  evening.  Next,  after  the  tents 
of  the  men,  come  those  of  the  commissioned  ofll- 
oers  of  the  companies.  These  face  on  a  street 
which  runs  at  right  angles  with  tlje  coropaiiy 
streets.  In  this  broad  aisle  tlio  men  tlo  their 
cooking  and  have  their  company  fires.  Here  they 
meet  of  evenings  to  smoke,  and  tulk,  and  sing. 
Still  back  of  these  are  tlie  tents  of  tlie  Colonel 
and  stnfil  This  is  composed  of  the  Colonel,  Lieu- 
tentk  C-Colonel,  Major,  Adjutant,  Quartermaster, 
Chaplain,  and  Surgeons,  the  tent  of  the  Colonel 
forming  the  centre.  The  flag-staff  is  at  the  edge 
of  the  parade  ground,  immealitely  in  front  of  the 
ColoneVs  tert  In  the  rear  of  tlie  whole  may  be 
found  tlie  Quartermaster,  Commissary,  and  Sut- 
ler's departments. 

When  the  ground  has  been  marked  ofT,  the  men 
proceed  to  pitch  their  tents,  which,  wbcn  raised 
and  spread,  are  fastened  to  their  places  by  conla 
and  stakes ;  then  a  shallow  trench  is  usually  dug 
around  each,  to  caurry  away  the  water  which  may 
drip  from  the  roof.  The  dirt  from  tbia  trench  ia 
somctimea  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  tent  to 
ndso  the  ground,  thus  avoiding  the  collection  of 
water  under  the  cloth.  When  this  is  done,  the 
occupant  gets  some  boarda  for  a  floor,  if  he  can ; 
if  thia  cannot  be,  he  ueea  the  ground.  He  makes 
his  bed  by  putting  some  stakes  in  the  grousd,'on 
which  he  makes  a  platform,  spreads  it  over  with 
some  boughs  of  evergreen  or  straw,  rolls  himself 
in  hia  blanket,  and  sleeps  sweetly,  dreaming,  it 
■M^  bs^  of  home  and  glory. 
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The  soldier  generally  cooks  his  rations  in  the 
open  air.  Then  sitting  in  his  tent,  or  under  the 
shade  of  some  neighboring  tree,  vith  his  plate 
upon  his  lap,  he  enjoys,  with  a  soldier's  zest,  his 
liu^  meal. 

.The  signal  for  retiring  is  given  by  the  dnim^ — 
the  oTer-present  drum.  And  when  the  morning 
breaks,  again  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drum  shakes 
sleep  from  his  drowsy  eyelids,  and  calls  him 
forth,  with  his  musket  and  his  belt,  to  duty  and 
to  drilL 

Each  day  the  Colonel  selects  ah  officer,  who  is 
styled  the  officer  of  the  day.  He  is  known  by  his 
wearing  his  sash  over  his  shoulder,  the  ordinary 
way  of  wearing  it  being  around  the  woiat.  He 
has  charge  of  the  guard'  and  the  police  of  the 
camp.  Tlie  guard  is  detailed  for  twenty-four 
hours  by  the  Adjutant,  each  sentry  being  changed 
once  in  two  hours.  The  guard  entirely  surrounds 
the  camp,  so  that  no  one  can  leave,  or  come  on 
the  ground,  without  their  notice  and  permission. 
Then  when  you  retire  to  rest,  you  may  be  ossured 
that  these  men  are  encamped  round  about  you, 
and  that  Uiey  will  be  faithrul ;  for  if  found  asleep 
on  his  post,  the  sentry  may  be  shot,  or  such  other 
penalty  as  the  court  martial  may  inflict 

Such  is  the  camp  life  of  our  noble  soldiery. 
Near  half  a  million  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  daily 
meetuig  these  fatigues  for  the  weal  of  our  nation. 
Let  the  whole  church  pray  for  them. 


THE  FREEDMAN'S    SONG. 

Db  Lord  He  make  us  free  indeed 

In  His  own  time  an'  way ; 
We  plant  do  rice  an'  cotton  seed* 

An*  see  de  sprout  some  day ; 
We  know  it  come,  but  not  de  why— > 

De  Lord  know  more  dan  we ; 
We  'spccted  freedom  by  an'  by, 

An'  now  we  all  are  free. 

Praise  de  Lord !    Praine  de  Lord  I 
For  now  we  all  are  free. 

De  Norf  is  on  de  side  ob  right. 

An'  fiiil  of  men,  dey  say ; 
An'  dere,  when  poor  rhan  work,  at  night 

He  sure  to  get  his  pay ; 
De  Lord,  He  glad  dey  are  so  good, 

An'  make  dem  bery  strong ; 
An'  when  dey  called  to  gib  deir  blood, 

Dey  all  come  right  along. 

Praise  dc  Lord !     Praine  de  Lord ! 
Dey  all  come  right  along. 

Deir  blue  coats  cover  all  de  groun'. 

An'  make  it  like  d6  sky ; 
An'  ebery  playback  loafin'  roun\ 

He  txnk  it  tune  to  fly ; 
We  not  afraid ;  we  bring  de  child, 

An*  Stan'  beside  de  door ; 
An'  O,  we  hug  it  bery  wild. 

An'  keep  it  ebermore. 

Praise  de  Lord  I     Praise  de  Lord ! 
We  keep  it  ebermore. 

De  mossa's  come  back  from  his  tramp } 

'Pears  he  is  broken  ouite ; 
He  takes  de  basket  to  de  camp 

For  rations  ebery  night ; 


Dey  fought  him  when  he  loud  an'  siieng, 

Dey  feed  him  when  he  low ;  v 

Dey  say  dey  will  forgive  de  wrong, 
An'  bid  him  'pent  an*  go. 

Praise  de  Lord  1    Praise  de  Lord  1 
Dey  bid  him  'pent  an'  go« 

• 

D?  rice  if  higher  lar  lis  year, 

De  cotton  ta^'ir  gi  ow ; 
De  lowest  com*  silk  on  fie  ear 

Is  higher  dan  de  hoe ; 
De  Lord  Ho  lift  up  eberyting 

'Cept  rebel  in  >i\z  gr&le ; 
De  neffro  brtss  de  Lord  an'  sing 

He  is  no  longer  slabe. 

*     Praise  de  Lord  I    Praise  ds  Lonrd  I 
De  negro  no  more  slabe. 


THE  STORY  OF  PRAIRIE  GROVE. 

Earlt  in  the  month  of  December,  General 
Blunt,  ccmmanding  the  Union  forces  m  Arkansas, 
was  encamped  at  Cane  Hill,  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  State,  not  far  from  Van  Buren,  and  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  Boston  Mountoui. 

Across  that  mountain,  twenty  days  before,  he 
had  driven  Marmaduke,  wbo  commanded  all  the 
irregular  and  roving  bands  of  horsemen  that  in- 
fested tliat  part  of  the  State. 

His  own  force  was  about  ten  thousand  strbnff. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  him,  m 
Missouri,  General  Herron  was  encomped  with  a 
force  about  six  thousand  strong.  On  the  3d  of 
December,  he  learned  that  all  the  rebel  fi.rce  in 
Arkansas  had  been  assembled  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Mountain,  and  amounted  to  some  twenty 
ox  twenty-five  thousand,  commanded  by  Hind- 
man,  a  prominent  rebel  politician,  who  had  now 
become  a  ]^ominent  rebel  General  The  ]M)sition, 
numbers,  and  commanders  of  the  Union  armies 
were  well  known  to  him,  and  his  plan  of  opera* 
tions  was  obvious,  and  apparently  very  dangerous 
to  the  Union  cause  in  Arkansas.  If  he  should 
advance  at  once  across  Boston  Mountain,  fall 
upon  Blunt  with  double  his  force,  there  was  a 
flattering  probability  that  he  would  crush  him. 
Then  continuing  his  march  north,  he  proposed  to 
launch  his  flushed  columns  at  Herron,  and  wining 
him  out,  leave  no  organized  and  adequate  lorce 
between  him  and  SL  Louis.  Flushed  with  these 
anticipations,  and  confident  by  a  few  days'  fight- 
ing to  make  himself  the  hero  of  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissij)pi  Department,  Ike  advanced  with  confidence 
against  Blunt,  and  crossed  Boston  Mountain. 
Blunt  saw  his  whole  danger,  and  grasped  his  ene- 
my's plan.  Couriers  were  at  once  despatched  to 
Herron  to  come  with  all  haste  to  his  relief,  as  the 
enemy,  with  numbers  double  his  own,  was  adjirau' 
cing  upon  him  from  the  South.  Nobly  and  with 
the  promptitude  of  a  true  soldier  did  Herron  re- 
spond to  the  summons.  The  annals  of  the  war 
hardly  furnish  an  instance  of  swifter  movement 
On  the  noon  of  Wednesday,  the  3d,  he  broke 
camp  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  aitd  headed  his 
column  for  the  Arkansas  line. 

In  three  days  he  had  marched  cue  hundred  and 
ten  miles,  and  was  m  the  vicinity  cf  Fayettevillei 
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and  near  the  enemy.  Hindman  had  in  some 
rauimer  contrived  to  steal  a  march  on  Blunt,  and 
hail  passed  him  on  his  leil  flank,  and  was  makin^^ 
tia  lierron  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Tliis  startling 
intelligence  reacned  Blunt  about  ten  o'clock  on 

^the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  he  of  course 
made  his  inovements  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
to  meet  this  new  phase  of  affairs.  Hcrron  mean- 
while, pushing  on  south  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
ex})ected  to  form  a  junction  with  Blunt,  and  had 
no  idea  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  engage  the 
enemy.  He  was  about  eight  miles  south  of  Fay- 
etteville,  when  his  cavalry  came  dashing  back  in 
great  disorder,  having  met  tlie  enemy  advancing 
m  great  numbers.  He  rallied  them  and  led  them 
on  against  the  foe,  at  the  same  time  hurrying 
forward  his  artillery  and  his  infautrv.  By  ten 
o'clock  he  found  himself  on  tlie  norUi  liank  of 
Illinois  Creek,  the  enemy  on  the  other  side 
strongly  posted  on  a  long  ridge  with  magnificent 
positions  for  his  batteries. 

From  a  prisoner  he  learned  that  Hindman  was 
on  the  ridge  with  his  whole  force,  and  expected  to 
whip  Iiim  out  before  Blunt,  who  was  ten  miles 
distant,  could  come  up.  There  were  but  two 
courses  for  Herron.  One  was  to  retreat  at  once, 
give  up  his  truins  to  the  enemy,  and  abandon 
Blunt  tc  his  fate,  without  the  power  to  assist  liim. 
The  otlier  was  to  move  promptly  across  the  creek, 
engage  tlie  enemy,  and  hoiie  that  Blunt,  hearing 
the  cannon,  would  make  all  haste  to  his  relief. 
Ife  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  hesitate  as  to  which 
Loi  n  of  this  dilemma  to  take,  and  riding  forward 
to  view  the  ground,  decided  at  once  on  a  plan  of 
operations. 

Under  a  (teady  artillery  fire  from  the  enemy 
t«e  crossed  the  creek,  got  all  his  guns  in  position, 
and  threw  out  his  infantry  in  line  of  battle.  Find- 
ing his  batteries  were  telling  u])on  the  enemy's 
lice,  he  moved  up  the  infantry,  and  in  a  few  mm- 
ut38  the  whole  of  his  left  wing  was  engaged. 
The  bdtde,  commencing  thus  on  the  part  of^  Gen- 
eral Herron,  lasted  some  three  hours,  till  tlie 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  his  force  holding  their 
original  position,  but  suffering  terribly  under  tlie 
galling  nre  and  frequent  charges  of  the  enemy, 
who  made  two  vigorous  efforts  to  turn  his  left  by 
massing  his  forces  on  that  wing. 

It  wjts  now  past  three  o'clock,  and  nothing 
from  Blunt  All  of  Herron's  force  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  some  of  his  regiments  were  badly  cut 
up.  He  told  all  his  officers  they  must  hold  out 
till  night ;  and  there  was  no  thought  of  anything 
else,  though  the  case  seemed  a  tough  one.  At 
four  o'clock  a  battery  opened  on  his  extreme 
right    Tiie  shell  came  over  and  fell  among  his 

.  skirmish  line.  What  could  it  mean  ?  The  fire 
soon  grew  hotter,  and  presently  the  ground  was 
trembling  with  the  heavy  cannonade  of  seventy 
pieces,  au  actively  worked.  The  roar  of  the  first 
discharge  had  hardly  died  away,  when  a  thrilling 
iQt!er  A\ent  up  from  tlie  whole  of  Herron's  line, 
(lo'ief  had  come  at  last  It  was  Blunt's  guns 
thundering  on  the  rjght  He  had  heard  the  sound 
of  the  batUe,  and  his  men,  leavuig  the  main  road, 
hsd  taken  a  straight  shoot  through  fields  of  ;hom 


brush,  and  over  fences  and  ditches,  until  Blunt 
found  liimself  coming  dircctlv  upon  the  enemy's 
left  wing.  Halting  only  to  place  his  batteries,  lit 
at  once  opened  fire,  and  firom  four  o'clock  till  dark 
the  battle  raged  ih  ng  the  whole  of  the  now  ex- 
tended Une,  iron:  Herron's  left  to  Blunt's  ris;ht 
It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  days  that  ever  beamed 
on  a  field  of  blood.  In  that  mellow  climate  De- 
cember often  gives  a  day  as  clear  and  warm  as 
the  loveliest  of  ar  ladian  summer. 

As  Hindman  saw  Im  plan  had  failed,  tie  fought 
with  desperation. 

His  line  ^as  covered  with  a  small  growth  of 
timber,  and  occupied  a  moderate  elevation,  which 
commanded  an  open  country  in  front,  called 
Prairie  Grove. 

He  had  the  advantage  in  position,  as  well  as 
numbers.  Again  and  again  the  Union  infantry 
would  charge  into  the  woods,  and  drive  the  reb- 
els ;  and  then,  again,  they  would  rally  and  charge, 
driving  the  Union  force  back  into  the  open  prai- 
rie. Thus  back  and  forth  the  battle  wavered,  till 
the  sun  set  through  lurid  smoke,  and  darkness 
settled  upon  the  scene.  Blunt  then  ordered  his 
forces  to  withdraw  in  j^ood  order. 

Hindman,  considering  this  a  repulse,  ordered  a 

general  charge  all  along  the  lino.  Expecting  this, 
iiunt  had  stationed  his  artillery,  and  the  piecoif 
were  loaded  with  grai)c  and  canister.  The  rebel 
line  advanced  to  witliiu  sixty  yards,  when  the  fifty 
Federal  cannon  opened  all  along  the  line  —  a  fire 
before  which  notliing  human  could  stand. 

A  few  desperate  regiments  rallied  after  the  first 
dischai'ge,  and  rushed  almost  to  the  cannon's 
mouth )  but  a  second  discharge  tore  the  bleedicig 
lines  into  flying  fri^ments,  and  thev  ran  howling 
into  the  cover  of  tlie  forest  from  which  they  had 
emerged. 

This  closed  the  day.  The  Federal  army  biv- 
ouacked on  their  arms,  expecUng  a  renewal  of  the^ 
contest  at  daylight  But  Hiudman  now  thou^f  ht 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  taking 
his  men's  blankets  to  muiile  his  artillery  wheels, 
he  stole  away  so  quietly,  under  cover  of  night, 
that  by  mormng  ho  had  placed  Boston  Mountain 
between  Blunt  and  the  greater  part  of  his  force. 

Never  was  a  reverse  more  complete.  On  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  he  had  the  Union  force 
divided,  and  was  confident  that  he  could  whip 
each  division  separately.  As  some  of  his  officers 
expressed  it  in  the  elegant  vernacular  of  the 
South-west,  "  He  would  chaw  up  Herron  for  his 
breakfast,  and  then  turn  and  gobble  up  Blunt  at 
dinner."  He  had  not  calculated  upon  such  ob- 
stinate resistance  from  one,  nor  such  swift  march- 
ii;g  ^om  the  other. 

^rlidnight  saw  his  defeated  and  bleeding  col* 
umn,  stealthily,  and  with  muflled  cannon  wheels, 
moving  away  through  the  gorges  of  Boston 
Mountain.  _ 

Desolatic  ns  op  War.  —  A  Federal  cavalry- 
man, writing  from  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksbuig, 
where  Burnsidc  was  encampec  in  December,  1862, 
gives  the  following  account  cf  the  utter  desola- 
tion ihat  overtook  so  many  of  the  old  Vixginia 
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fiuniliefi,  and  the  promptness  with  which  even  the 
kindest  slaveholders  were  deserted  hy  the  negroes 
upon  the  advent  of  the  Union  armies : 

**  While  on  a  scout  after  my  breakfast  on  Satur- 
day 'morning  last,  I  gallo{)ed  up  to  a  fine-looking 
house,  and  as  no  one  appeared,  I  shouted  loudly 
for  some  one  to  come  forth.  I  knew  by  the  smoke 
from  the  chimney  that  it  had  an  occupant ;  and 
directly  an  aged  lady  made  her  appearance,  and 
I  was  invited  to  dis^iount  and  enter  the  house, 
which  invitation  I  gladly  accepted,  and  visions  of 
hot  com  cake,  bacon  and  eggs,  flitted  before  my 
fancy.  These  are  no  trifles  to  a  hungry  soldier, 
though  of  little  interest  to  you,  or  your  readers, 
perhaps.  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight  or  hearing  but 
this  poor  old  lady,  ever}*  slave,  out  of  one  nun- 
dred  and  sixty-five,  having  left  her.  Though  the 
owner  of  thirty-five  .hundred  acres  of  beautiful 
cleared  land,  she  was,  she  said,  '  the  most  un- 
happy wretch  on  earth.'  Of  all  her  s.aves,  not 
one  could  be  induced  to  remain  with  her.  Even 
those  she  loved  as  her  own  children,  and  reared 
as  tenderly,  were  the  first  to  desert  her,  though 
oflered  their  freedom  and  liberal  wages.  Tne 
tears  trickled  down  her  furrowed  cheeks,  snd  her 
gray  head  was  bowed  in  anguish,  as  she  told  mo 
tne  story  of  her  last  year's  experience ;  and  I  shed 
a  sympathizing  tear  with  her,  and  with  a  saddened 
heart  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  awav,  my 
ajjuetite  for  hot  corn  cake  and  fried  bacon  having 
felted  me.  So  it  is  with  hundreds  of  others ;  but 
of  all  the  tales  I  have  listened  to,  this  afiected  me 
Biost.^  

Exrix)nB  of  a  Foraging  Partt.  —  A  soldier 
in  the  Fifty-sixth  New  York  volunteers  was  en- 
gaged in  one  of  those  excursions  —  partly  mili- 
tary and  partly  predatory  —  which  characterized 
the  earlier  years  of  the  war.  Just  after  his  first 
exploits  in  that  line  in  the  winter  of  1862,  he 
wrote  home  to  his  father  the  following  account 
from  Yorktown,  Virginia : 

"In  order  to  make  my  promise  good  to  vou, 
I  will  now  endeavor  to  pen  you  a  short  sketcJi  of 
our  expedition  to  Gloucester  Court  House. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  December, 
our  regiment  was  drown  up  in  lino  at  daylight, 
and  a  few  minutes  after,  we  started  towaras  the 
fort  There  was  but  little  said  by  any  of  us  as 
we  marched  along,  keeping  step  to  the  beat  of 
the  drum.  Every  man's  mind  was  busy ;  for 
none  of  us  knew  where  we  were  to  go*  Some 
thought  we  were  going  to  join  Bumside's  army ; 
others,  that  we  were  ^oing  to  Richmond  direct  j 
and  none  liked  the  idea  of  leaving  our  cheerful 
quarters  for  the  fierce  and  bloody  fight,  and  the 
hardshins  of  a  winter  campaign. 

"Well,  we  trudged  along,  entered  the  fort, 
and  went  down  to  the  river,  where  we  found  a 
bo(\t  waiting  to  take  us  over  to  Gloucester  Point 
We  found  out,  soon  ailer  crossing  the  river,  that 
we  wei-e  to  ffo  to  Gloucester  Court  House  to  drive 
out  some  rebels,  who,  it  was  said,  were  fortifying 
themselves  there.  We  started  a  little  after  seven, 
and  one  hour  later,  had  passed  the  outer  pickets, 
•ad  were  fairly  in^Secossia.    The  people  were 


surprised  at  the  display  we  made.  There  bad 
never  been  any  soldiers  through  there  before  us. 
The  darkles  were  overjoyed  at  our  coming,  and 
kindly  gave  us  all  the  eggs,  milk,  and  hoe-cake 
we  wanted.  Tbs  country  we  passed  through  was 
a  rich  one.  No  army  had  been  there  to  oestioy 
their  crops  ai  J  cattle,  and  they  possessed  abun- 
dance. 

"At  three  P.  M.  we  en'.tred  the  town.  Our 
cavalry  had  d*iven  off  a  few  stray- rebels,  and  we 
took  peaceable  possession.  There  "vas  no  visible 
evidence  of  tie  rebels'  intending  to  fortify  the 
town.  Not  kncTirg  but  that  we  might  be 
attacked  during  tt  9  night,  General  Naglee  had 
the  battery  planted  m  a  good  posit!  jn,  a  strong 
picket  post^,  ar  1  issued  orders  tc  have  every 
mar.  ready  lo  fall  in  at  a  minute's  notice. 

"  Our  regiment  lay  on  their  arms  all  night  on 
the  roadside.  We  sufiered  some  from  cold.  The 
boys  could  not  stand  that;  so  they  commenced 
prowling  about  the  place  for  plunder.  There  was 
soon  a  great  uproar  among  tne  fowls.  Chickens 
cackled,  geese  and  ducks  quacked,  and  turkeys 
gobbled;  but  'twas  no  use.  It  was  too  near 
Christmas  to  give  them  a  chance  for  their  lives. 
Consequently  tney  lost  their  heads  and  feathers, 
and  soon  found  themselves  boiling  in  the  oamp- 
kettles. 

"  A  good  old  Secesh  dominie,  living  In  the  no- 
per  nart  of  the  town,  heard  a  great  racket  in  *Jbt 
neighborhood  of  his  hennery.  He  poked  lils 
head  out  of  the  windo#  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  He  saw  three  or  four  blue-jackets.  One 
was  lugging  off  a  skip  of  honey. 

" '  Stop  I  stop  I  I  comnvuid  you  I '  roared  out 
the  old  fellow.  , 

"  His  wife  (who,  no  dorbt,  had  been  in  Itich* 
mond,  and  learned  the  militar)'^  told  him  to  call, 
'  Corporal  of  the  guard.'  He  oidisof  when  a  fel- 
low lumped  into  Uie  yard,  saving  he  wqs  a  Cor« 
Soral,  and  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter, 
dominie  told  him  how  he  h^d  been  robbed,  and 
asked  him  to  take  care  of  his  hon^y. 

"  *  To  be  sure  I  will,'  says  the  willing  Corporal ;  * 
and  he  picks  up  a  eki  >,  and  starts  off  with  it 

"  *  But  where  are  } bu  going  with  that  skip  P ' 
says  dominie. 

" '  O,  I  am  going  to  tak*e  care  of  it  for  you/  sa3r0 
Bogus ;  and  off  he  goes. 

"The  dominie  hauls  in  his  head,  and  the  boys 
hend  in  the  rest  of  his  honey  and  fowls. 

"At  noon  we  pitched  our  camp  in  a  gentle- 
man's door-yard.  We  did  nothing  more  to-day, 
and  had  a  bully  night's  rest  Next  morning  the 
General  gave  orders  for  the  Fiftv-sixth  to  go  out 
foraging.  Captain  &mith  headed  the  party,  num- 
bering fortv  or  fifly.  We  started  for  the  planta- 
tion of  a  Mr.  Field,  a  strong  secessionist  On 
arriving  at  his  house  the  Captain  halted  auJ 
fronted  us,  and  then  went  up  to  Field  and  told 
him  that  we  wanted  some  of  his  stock  for  Govern*' 
ment  use.  He  told  the  Captain  to  help  himself 
to  what  he  wanted.  The  Captim  then  divided 
the  squad  into  two  equal  parts,  one  to  capture 
and  bring  in  stcck,  the  :ther  party  to  act  as  re- 
ser  e  and  guard*    Well,  tbij  fun  lasted  about  an 
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houTf  mud  I  Miight  bat  one  old  •etttng  ben,  md 
Mr  iMm  iehed  with  laughter.  The  groand  vat 
tMeklr  •trewfi  with  dead  f^otsltrj,  for  the  bofi 
toon  learned  to  kill  tlieir  birda,  and  they  now  set 
•bout  irkkJ/fg  tbeni  up*  The  Capuda  atart^ 
twenty  men  Mck  to  camp  with  the  plunder.  The 
rent  Of  tts  went  to  another  houte,  but  luckily  (br 
iomelody,  it  waa  ^deaerted.  Farther  on  wai  to 
be  Men  another  houae.  The  firat  glance,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  phice,  told  us  that  th^  folka  were 
poor.  Captain  went  to  tpeak  to  an  old  woman, 
nho  oame  to  the  door.  I  went  to  the  negro 
quarteri,  and  (bund  by  innuiry,  that  the  old  lady 
had  long  been  a  widow,  that  the  waa  very  poor, 
and  haa  three  son*  in  the  rebel  army.  One  had 
lieen  killed  in  the  battle  before  Itichmond.  The 
boys  now  commenced  a  war  on  the  poultry,  and 
I  was  determined  that  all  Uie  fowls  should  be 

rid  to  the  old  lady.  There  she  stood  in  the 
with  clasped  handy,  her  grov  hair  looking 
out  from  underneath  the  wide  boruer  of  her  cap. 
A  pretty  little  girl  of  five  or  six  years  (a  grand- 
child), with  golden  hair  in  curls,  stood  near,  cling- 
ing to  the  old  ladv's  skirt,  aim  tr)'ing  to  get  her 
in  and  shut  the  uoor.  llie  bpvs  were  bent  on 
lisving  the  poultry,  and  as  Captain  Smith  hud  not 
A'rbiu(lon  it,  they  took  everything.  Here  I  did 
one  of  tlie  meanest  acts  that  I  ever  did  in  all  my 
lifin  It  was  this  t  after  trying  to  save  the  old 
lolly's  property,  I  caught  a  duck  and  wrung  its 
DttK  before  her  eyes.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
lock  she  gave  mo.  She*thuught  mo  to  bo  her 
enly  friend  before  this  t  but  now  I,  too,  had  proved 
an  enemy.  0,  how  hor  heart  sunk  within  her  1 
She  sank  down  Into  a  chair,  and  gave  herself  up 
iC'  the  loudest  lamentations.  I  can  reconcile  nw- 
stoif  to  take  property  ft-om  rich  secessionists  for 
the  (lovernment,  but  now  I  am  down  on  robbing 
poor  people's  hen-roosts,'^ 


OnRTiNO  Orders.  -—  While  in  fVont  of  Peters- 
burg, General  Uutler  received  information  that 
his  favoHte  horse.  "  Almond  Eye,*'  had  been  ao- 
oldontally  killed  hv  falling  into  a  ruviae.  Upon 
the  departure  of  his  informant,  he  ordered  an 
Irislmiun  to  go  and  nkin  him. 

«*  Whotl    Is  Almond  Kye  dead?"  asked  Pat 

**  W hut's  that  to  you  P  Do  as  I  bid  you,  and 
ask  no  questions." 

Pat  went  about  his  business,  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  returned. 

**Woll,  Pat,  where  have  y'^u  been  all  this 
time  P  " 

•*  Skinning  the  horse,  yer  honor.** 

**l)oes  it  take  nearly  two  hours  to  perform 
such  an  operation?" 

**  No,  ver  honor  {  but  then,  you  see,  it  tuok 
"bout  holi  an  hour  to  cutch  him." 

••  Catch  him !    Fire  and  (Virios !   Was  he  alive  P  " 

**  Yes,  yer  honor )  and  you  know  I  could  not 
ikln  him  alive." 

*«  Skin  him  aUvtt !    Did  you  kill  him  P  ** 

**  To  be  sure  I  did.  You  know  I  must  obey 
Ofdevti  without  asking  anv  quottiona.** 

QiMnI  Btttkr  eyii  us  aarftnt  with  rae^  a 


look,  tMt  Pet  thought  lie  nsaliUted 
skinning  an  Iriahmaa,  in  rerenge  lor  die  death 
of  hia  horse.  «.«««  . 

IxaDEicn  ow  titb  CFRUHAir  Coianasiini. 

—  At  the  m'  £tb^  of  this  noble  inadtation,  at 
Washington,  b  February,  1864,  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert J.  Parvin,  in  itating  the  praetf.al  operationa 
of  the  Commisskn  on  the  battle-ft^kla  and  in  the 
hospitals,  said :  » 

**  At  Gettysburg,  in  the  Fifth  Corps  Hospital, 
of  which  I  had  charge  in  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion's work  for  a  few  weeks,  I  had  many  such 
home  links  fastened  to  the  laat  hours  of  d)'ing 
soldiers.  I  remember  well  a  Captain  of  your  own 
State,  sur  [addressing  Mr.  George  IL  Stuart,  the 
President],  of  the  20th  Maine  yolunteera,  who 
was  brought  hito  that  old  bam,  where  were  six* 
tv-five  of  the  worst  casea  in  the  whole  corpa.  O, 
tnev  were  all  sadly  wounded.  The  brave  fellow 
haa  some  of  his  own  men  lying  on  the  floor  not 
far  from  him.  He  loved  them  with  a  father'a 
love.  As  one  after  another  they  died  around 
him,  it  worked  so  upon  his  mind,  that  he  became 
a  raving  maniac,  until  it  took  four  or  dye  to  hold 
him.  With  great  difficulty  we  got  him  away 
fVom  his  men  who  were  dying,  —  in  a  room  by 
himself,  —  and  he  rallied,  became  a  little  better. 
The  Surgeon  went  in  to  see  him.  He  came  out,  aiid 
I  passed  in.  The  Surgeon  hod  told  me  he  conld 
not  live.    If  he  had  had  a  primary  amputation^ 

—  an  amputation,  that  is,  on  the  field,— ^ne  might 
have  recovered,  but  he  could  not  now.  I  took 
him  by  the  hand.  liis  first  words  were,  '  Chap- 
loin'  (for  such  they  call  us), '  what  did  the  Sur- 
geon say  P '  '  Why,  Captain,  you  are  in  a  criti- 
cal case.'  '  I  know  that.  Chaplain,  but  does  the 
Surgeon  think  I  can  liveP'  'He  thinks  it  is 
haruly  nossible  that  you  will  live,  Captain.'  *  My 
wife,  Cnaplain  —  have  you  heard  from  her  since 
your  message  yesterday P'  'No,  we  have  re- 
ceived no  answer.  The  lines  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  who  needs  them  ;  perhaps  that 
is  the  reason  we  cannot  get  an  answer  at  onoe. 
We  hope  she  will  be  here.'  '  Does  the  Surgeon 
say  I  cannot  live  long,  Chaplain  P '  '  Yes ;  but 
you  aro  a  Christian  man,  Captain  Billings  P' 
'  Yes,  Clmnlain,  1  have  no  fears.  I  left  my  place 
in  the  Saboalh  school  for  my  place  in  the  army. 
My  nope  is  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  have 
tried  to  serve  him  in  tlie  army,  and  he  will  not 
foraake  me  now.  I  would  like  to  see  my  wife,' 
he  continued,  as  his  thoughts  recurred  to  that 
dear  one.  *  Well,  Qiptain,  if  you  have  anything 
to  say,  will  you  give  the  message  to  me  P '  He 
asked  me  to  give  her  his  knapsack  and  sword, 
and  otlier  Hide  things  that  he  mentioned ;  and  if 
she  came,  the  message  he  wished  me  to  deliver  i 
and  then  he  seemed  to  dismiss  all  these  thinas 
firom  Ids  mind,  as  tie  lay  there  calm,  peaceful, 
a  dying  man,  as  m-ell  as  a  dyini;  soldier,  and, 
above  all,  a  d)'ing  Christian  'New,' said  heat 
length, '  don't  stay  longer  with  me.  Go  and  min- 
ister to  the  boys,  and  run  in  here  as  you  can  to 
read  a  few  words  of  Sciif  tare  to  sne,  acd  kneel 
down  and  pray  *#ith  ms.'    After  I  had  prayed 
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with  him,  he  said  to  me, '  Could  you  have  my 
body  embalmed  and  sent  home  P  I  lost  my  money 
on  the  field.'  '  Certainly,  Captain,  it  shall  be 
done;  give  yourself  no  further  thought  about 
that.'  Not  another  time  did  he  refer  to  it,  but  he 
passed  away  a  dying  Christian,  triumphing  over 
ill  the  horrors  of  war,  oyer  all  the  sad  circum- 
stances surrounding  him.  It  was  in  the  morning 
at  eleyen  o'clodc  that  he  passed  away.  At  five 
o'clock  that  afternoon  his  body  was  sent  to  the 
embalmers.  At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  as  I  was 
busy  writing  letters  from  memoranda  token 
through  the  day,  a  knock  was  heard  at  my  door. 
'  Walk  in,'  I  responded.  In  stepped  a  man,  in- 
quiring, ^Is  Captain  Billings,  of  tne  20th  Maine, 
hereP'  What  a  question  for  us  to  meet!  But 
I  thought  of  the  home-link.  '  Who  are  you  P '  I 
asked.  '/  am  hU  brother,  I  have  hi$  wife  with 
me,  I  have  buoyed  her  vp  this  long  tcay  with 
the  hope  that  we  would  find  the  Captain  in,  good 
condition.  Where  is  he,  sib  P  '  '  You  haye 
not  brought  the  Captain's  wife  out  here  with  ^ou 
to-night  r'  The  corns  hospital  was  four  miles 
from  Gettysburg.  <  No )  I  left  her  in  town  for 
to-night'  <  0,  it  is  well ;  the  body  of  your 
brother  was  sent  to  the  embalmers  at  fiye  o'clock 
this  afternoon  ! '  •  O !  O ! '  said  he,  •  I  cannot 
tell  her  I  /  cannot  tell  her  !  I  cannot  trust  my- 
self to  tell  her,  or  even  to  see  her  again,  to- 
night 1'  The  poor  man  seemed  overcome.  ^*I 
cannot  see  her,'  he  continued ;  *  I  have  brought 
her  on  all  the  way  to  Oettysburg,  and  now  you 
must,  you  must  tell  her  all.'  And  so  our  duty 
was  to  see  the  wife,  and  deliver  to  her  the  mes- 
sages <  and  the  tokens  of  the  dying  love  of  her 
husband,  and  speak  to  her  words  of  comfort  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  I  His  body  was  carried  on 
to  the  State  of  Maine,  to  repose  with  those  of  his 
kindred  there."         

Female  Fatkiotism. — A  Southern  officer  re- 
lates the  following :  **  Let  me  now  tell  the  story 
of  a  Kentucky  lady.  It  was  related  to  me  by  one 
in  whom  implicit  confidence  can  be  placed.  Some 
time  ago  the  hirelings  of  Lincoln  went  to  Cyn- 
thiana,  K.y.,  in  search  of  *  arms '  and  *  secession- 
ists.' A  gentleman  whom  I  will  call  Smith  was 
a  strong  Southern  man,  and  feeling  that  he  would 
be  among  the  first  to  be  arrested,  nastened  away 
at  dead  or  night  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence ;  but  such  was  the  precipitancy  with  which 
he  left  his  home  and  his  all,  tnat  he  could  carry 
nothing  with  him.  lie  hurriedly  escaped  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  to  a  widow's  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
stated  his  condition.  The  lady,  who  was  herself 
wealthy,  instantly  and  intuitively  conceived  a 
plan  to  relieve  him.  And  whot  does  the  reader 
suppose  that  plan  was  ?  She  ordered  a  horse  to 
be  saddled,  took  a  servant  behind  her^  went  to 
Cynthiana,  six  miles  distant,  procured  money  for 
her  friend,  bought  cloth,  returned  home,  had  the 
cloth  cut  and  made  into  garments  by  the  next 
morning,  and  started  Smith  off  bright  and  early  I" 

Here  is  another:  General  Marshall  rent  his 
Uuartermaster  here  for  the  artillery  destined  for 


his  command.  There  was  n^  a  i  jflicieiit  numhet 
of  horses  to  be  bought  in'  t.ie  ordinary  way,  and 
the  Quartermaster  was  empoi^ered  to  impress. 
He  met  with  a  lady  on  a  spiei.did  gray  horse. 
She  was  visiting  botlj  of  her  friends  during  the 
Christmas,  and  was  twent}  miles  from  hume. 
She  was  asked  the  price  at  yhich  she  would  sell 
her  horse.  She  rephed  it  w&s  the  only  horse  she 
had,  and  the  had  refused  two  hundred  dollars  for 
him  frequently.  The  Quartermaster  informed 
her  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  was  ss  much  as 
the  Government  could  give,  and  he  thought  that 
the  horse  was  necessary  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
the  country,  fler  reply  was  characteristic  of  the 
ladies  in  this  country.    "  Kentuckian,  take  him." 


JOHN    BROWN'S    SONO. 

JoRir  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave; 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave; 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave; 
His  soul  is  marching  on  1 

OHonus. 

Olory,  halle — hallelujah  t 
J    Glory,  halle  —  hallelujah  I 

Glory,  halle  —  hallcli:gah  I  *  . 

His  soul  is  marching  on  I 

He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  ! 
He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  I 
He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  I 
Hid  soul  is  marching  on  I 

Glory,  hallo  —  hallelujah !  ftc 

John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his  back  I 
John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his  back  I 
John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his  back ! 
His  soul  is  marching  on  1 

Glory,  halle  —  hallelujah  1  &c. 

The  pet  lambs  and  angels  will  meet  him  on  the  way, 
The  pet  lambs  and  angels  will  meet  him  on  the  way. 
The  pet  lambs  and  angels  will  meet  him,  on  the -way, 
As  they  go  marching  on  1  \ 

Glory,  halle — hallelujah!  &c. 

We'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  sour  apple-tree  I    . 
We*  11  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  sour  apple-tree  I 
We*ll  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  sour  apple-tree! 
As  we  go  marching  on  f 

Glory,  halle — hallclt\jah!  && 

Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  tlnion  1 
Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Union ! 
Now,  throe  rousing  cheers  for  the  Union  I 

As  we  are  marching  on !  ,    ■ 

Glory,  halle  —  hallelujah  !  &c. 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  1 


Incidentb  of  Fredericksburg.  —  The  fol- 
lowing are  from  letters  of  soldiers  written  sooD 
after  tlie  repulse  of  Bumside :  "One  man  showed 
himself  a  hero.  On  ine  top  of  a  house,  af  parenlly 
undismayed  by  the  shells  ani  bullets  crashing 
around,  above,  and  below  him,  stood  a  sigii^ 
ofiioer  all  day  lo  ig ;    le  calir  ly  looked  through  his 
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tliH,  uid  ilKtiRllw)  with  till  fltgi.  FortuMtaljr 
•  «iiKi>|i«il  uiiliiirt." 

A  lilouUinaiit  tal- 

Ihriiiijili  ■  itrHt  of  l)i«  tinrn,        ._  

of  tliP  »nKn||tmi<nl,  my  liorM  ludUnrily  reared, 
fend  I  niiulil  (lliiliiotly  hinr  ilia  iluill  whining 
•Uhir  illrBctly  In  fhiiit  or  under  )ili  fare  feet 
l<>inkliiK  ihiwti,  I  law  un  ■rtlllury  driver,  of  whom 
I  wn*  Jiitt  niklnK  u  miuilinn,  iiioking  liim»olf  out 
of  the  inuit,  thn  lUull  liavhiu  puieed  through  both 
of  hlihuraeii  AirluiiiKiily  tie  wui  unhurt 

■■■■1.J.I  -  —  '      ■ 

"I  ra|>lleil,  'At*  you  liurlP' 

" '  Nil,  ilr  I  1  h'tleve  Ih  only  icated.' ' 


I'HHItDKHT     LlNOOI.It    ANH    TIIR    FaHMEII. — 

A  Weiinrii  Ilirmnr  uiuulit  lite  Pruiidetit  dnv  al\()T 
liny  until  lie  iinwureil  llin  much  doiired  mudiance. 
Ha  Imd  «  plan  fur  the  iiiocMtnil  proiaoulion  of 
lht>  vrur.  III  wliloh  Mr,  I.jiicuin  Uitouod  u  pkiloutly 
N*  lie  ntiiliK  Whtn  ha  wai  tlirougli,  ha  ukad 
ihp  iihtniun  uf  the  I'rHldcnt  uiion  hl«  pUn. 
"  \V«||,"  »Id  Mr.  I.tii«>lii,  "  I'll  iiniwer  hv  tdliiig 
viiu  a  tlory.  You  hikvo  hMt\l  of  Mr.  Blank,  of 
llhlmtfiil'  lie  waa  m  Imuicnia  luafbr  in  hie  way 
—  In  Ihol,  never  did  atiythinit  In  hi*  Hfa.  One 
dny  he  gvt  cnt(V  unr  a  gwM  riao  in  llie  prica  of 
wIh  at,  upon  wtiKh  many  whrnl  a|>oculiUor«  Kftined 
.arpi  n\TtunM,  lllitnk  alnrtnl  ulT  uua  morning 
l<i  itiiu  itf  the  nuHit  (iikt«>(UI  of  iha  wheat  ipeo- 
iil'iliwa,  ami  xitli  niurh  oiuhtiniaMu  laid  b«for« 
hhn  a  I'lan  hy  whirh  ho  (ihe  uid  lltaiik)  waa  oeN 
l;iiiH  ft  tiMiuuiiiK  iiulr|wndontly  rich.  When  he 
liml  flniaWd,  hv  itikevi  the  niuuion  of  hii  hearer 
U)hw  hti  plan  vt  n^ralinna.  The  kuIv  oama  m 
Killxwat  'My  itdvi«*  la  that  y«u  aDcli  to  your 
iMtaliWNt.'  'Itut,*  Hka«)  llUnk,  'what  ia  inj 
iMatmaa  f '  <  1  ihm'l  kiH>w,  I  am  auiw,  what  it  ia,' 
■ay*  th»  nwcrhani  I  'hut  «ttat*v«r  it  i\  I  adviea 
yv^w  Ixi  alii-k  111  it.'  Aud  nuw,"  aaid  Mr,  lincoln, 
"  I  nvMi)  niiikitw  ttll<H)«iv«,  flw  I  kuow  <pMi  taetn 
wvll,  tMt  I  ihinV  )>>o  )m>)  hdter  atJci  u>  nw 
hwMtMMt  an<l  Wv»  ih*  war  M  iIkm  who  have 
tlw  rMfiMMiiiih'ty  \it  «MMjff<^  it." 


that  tnaa  before.  She  aaked  if  be  wa*  a  North- 
ern mim,  and  belonged  to  tbr  Northern  army. 
Tlia  eavulry  tiild  hei  that  he  wai  a  -vetj  goneiout 
oldBentleman,  and  if  ehe  would  come  down  to 
SufKilk,  he  would  notonly  piv  her  fur  her  poultfjr, 
but  pay  her  fur  their  din.ier  ueiid*. 


A  Colonel  ON  Qu.tED.  —  ALieutenant  In  aim 
of  the  Ohio  reKimentt  woa  making  a  detail  of 
men  to  guard  a  lot  of  army  itorei  captured  from 
the  enemy.  lie  Dii|)rouchud  a  orowd  of  men  alt 
weDring  ov^couti  audi  ai  Uncle  Sum  givea  hii 
boyi,  and  leleclcd  four  or  fivo  for  apecial  duly. 
It  hB|i;ionud  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ooiley,  of 
iha  1  liirty-ieventh  Indiana,  wa«  in  tba  crowd, 
and  wa*  loleaf  ed  by  itie  Lieutenant  Thia  wa«  fun 
for  the  Culnnul,  and  without  aword  he  nhouldered 
1)1*  gun  and  wont  bi  hit  ]K>it  of  duty.  Not  long 
afterwardi,  the  Lieutenant,  goicK  hia  rounda,  di«- 
oovoreil  by  llie  fh'ulight  tlie  uugTo  upon  Oailey'a 
oap.  He  rather  authoritatively  inquired  where  he 
Rot  that  bugle.  The  Colonel  euid  he  "  muat 
have  nicked  up  in  oRicer'a  cap  lomewhere,"  and 
the  Ijeutonanc  ]iuued  on. 

The  Colonel  atood  hia  turn  all  ni^ht  long,  and 
WM  found  f  n  the  morning  walking  hu  post  UaT- 
Ing  laid  olT  hia  overcoat,  hia  thoulder-ntrapa  *p- 
jiearcd  very  contpicuouily  in  connection  with  tni 

Siket  un  Ilia  shoulder.     Aa  aoon  aa  the  Licuteo- 
disDOventd  a  Colonel  on  Kuard,  he  approaebtd 


hiiQ,  nnd  courteously  inquired  how  he  cume  to  b« 

"Well,  air,  you  iilac 
hcr^."    AV'ith  no  little  agitation  the  Lieutenant 


there  u]Kin  Kuunlp 


l*»n.»  Sv)»  i?<  \"nhWM*.  —  Ib  tha  «*rt»  part 

of  (W  war,  eiWM  lt>wr  >w  tit*  <if  tW  VMMa  Mvabnr 
Wt*  M)l  ti>«a(\li  Dm  HIk^wuht,  om  a  •cunt. 
Wf  mlM  at  a  larj:^  M.w-4»tit.i«|;  tu«t~tM«*e, 
•ixt  f>*t.r4  th*  aMlrrtx  to  M  th«  aoMe  dinarr. 
\Y)uW  tlt«>  wn*  MtiMc.  iW  «U  :*Jv  uktU  Um«i 
if  llwv  kvr^w  a  1MM  M  ^4tJI>4)i  «klM  ~  Vwde  &>a~ 
***."'  M«;  h-W  W  tb^  iii  liirtvwff*  v«tt 
w«A  tif^wunlVKt  with  Wva.  SJw  tlrrat  aaiX  ~1 
M  Wf4  Vw.«w  Ul  tbrv  kai  plaivi  a  VaMk«e 
ftvi  ■«»  iiWk  *.•>•«»  .•*'  y,-«*  nwi  wiww  hw* » 
Srw  ik^ii  AfKi.  MM  Sn^b)  aU  «a<r  ts^«7«  asJ 
(U4><(^>i.  i  av>J  wkra  ihci  t,aj  \hra>  aS  pot  kjiv. 
i^'»A\  iv.  <»Vf  a>rk5.  i>vi  t.iU  w#  t.i  «.-«•*  Jkww 
»A  ^«^  A.  a-Ml  i  w>  I^iaa  wwoU  mt  f.-ir  ^nn.' 
TUtOita^  <«i*twkka  £*«^<4dM  Ma  wiet 
«(Si«iMk  •£  »M  Ok.  «fti  telww  kM>4«r 


inqiiired  who  he  woa.  "  My  name  ia  Carter 
Oailcy,  and  1  am  IJeutenant-Colonel  of  tlw 
Thirtyaeveuth  ludiana  reeimenL"  Tbe  Colonel 
waa  aiieedUy  "  rcleaacd,"  nut  the  Lieutenant  wu 
not  )-et  relieved  &ora  hja  embamianMiit. 


IxciDEim  UP  Gkierson's  Raid. — WkHe  eer- 
eral  of  the  Uuiiw  acouia  were  feediiif;  their  honea 
at  tba  itiblve  of  a  wealthy  planter  of  aeceaaioa 
prodiviliea,  the  (uroprictor  looking  on,  apparently 
tleeply  iuicresteU  in  the  prooeeding,  tuddeniy 
bural  out  with :  "  Well,  boya,  1  can't  aay  I  bavw 
aD}thioc  aninat  toil  1  don't  know  but  that,  on 
the  whole,  I  ralh^  tike  j^mi.  You  have  not  takew 
aoythi)^  of  mine  except  a  little  corn  ior  tow 
biwao,  and  thai  you  are  wileocae  toi.  I  kav* 
h«snl  of  jxwi  all  over  the  conalCT.  Ton  an 
iloin^  the  hoUvat  tluni;  ei^er  duos.  Dot  yoaH  be 
ti«)>p>Kl.  ilkM^  t  youil  be  inpped,  Maik  na." 

A(  aaotlwr  plan,  whoie  tfae  nau  Utoafht.  it 
adiiaibia  to  rrprescnt  the«tt>elTe»  aa  ltt£»cm'» 
oava'rr.  a  wliole  eaaapuiy  i 
wrtmined  bv  a  atronj;  a 
n!Mid  rtt  wtu^ptBj;  a  Mfto  t 
bnr^  tte  )t.-w-cak««  fkM  MMiwh- 

Oa  •^nv  •wa^uoB,  anwa  at  IViknel  GnaatM^ 
■WH^n  M.-<T,^  at  tlw  b«n*  y «  veakkv  ptaMer 
»  fc<C  tana  jaiti  benM.  t>M  unrtaiaEBg 
thai  W^ai  b«w9  ^<XB$  aKtLii  fmenSh  badneaa 
id  Ilk  n 


AKitCDOTBS,   FOBTBT.  AlfD   QfCIDjBirtS. ,  - 


Dnni  csTilry,  they  vonld  toon  catch  the  Tankeei. 
Tlie  KceiMcn  Kcntl«nian  heartily  approved  of 
what  ha  tuppoiod  to  bt  their  fntontion*,  and  en- 
Joiced  upon  them  the  neceiihf  of  mbkuig  aa 
rapid  tneirehsa  aa  poiailile.  As  the  men  had 
diacQTered  two  anlendid  carriage  hones  in  the 
;'l3nteT'a  stable,  ttiev  thought,  under  the  drcum- 
atsnccB,  they  would  be  ju8lific<l  in  Diaking  an 
«xt.hangii,  which  thej  occordingly  jiroceeded  to 
do.  As  the;  were  taking  the  seddlea  from  their 
own  tired  steedfi,  and  placing  them  on  the  backs 
of  the  wealth]'  guerrilk'a  horRes,  the  proprietor 
diMOTered  them,  and  at  once  objected.  He  was 
met  with  the  reiilj'  that,  ea  he  was  anxious  the 
Yankees  should  be  apeedilv  oTertaken,  thoae  after 
them  should  have  good  horses.  "  All  right,  gen- 
tlemen," Kaid  the  planter ;  "  I  will  keen  your  ani- 
mals until  you  return.  I  suppose  you  II  be  bock 
in  two  or  three  days,  at  the  forthest  When  you 
return,  you'll  find  they  have  been  well  cared  for." 
The  soldiers  were  sometimes  asked  where  they 
got  their  blue  coats.  They  always  replied,  if  they 
were  travelling  under  the  name  of  Van  Dom's 
cavalry,  that  tbev  took  them  at  Holly  Springs  of 
the  Yankees.  This  always  excited  great  laughter 
among  the  secestioDuta.  The  scouts,  liowever, 
usually  wore  the  regular  "  accesfa  "  uniforms. 


A  SoumEBN  CoiTOitDKtiM.:— Which  action 
of  the  Confederates  was  the  most  liberal  towards 
the  Yankees,  but  which  they  disliked  the  mostP 

The  batUo  of  Manassas,  where  they  received  a 
Confederate  chtck,  on  which  they  made  a  run  an 
the  Bnll  Itun  baiikt,  and  drew  more  metoUio  cur- 
rency Uiaii  they  wanted. 


DBIVINO  HOUB  THE  COWS. 

Out  of  the  cloTer  and  blue-eyed  grass. 
He  lamed  them  Ijito  the  river-lane ; 

One  after  another  he  let  them  [)B■l^ 
Then  laatened  the  meadow  bars  again. 

Under  the  willows  and  over  the  hill, 
He  patiently  fallowed  their  sober  paoe  g 

The  merry  whistle  for  once  was  atill,. 
And  something  shadowed  the  sunny  Esoe. 

Only  a  boy  I  and  his  fother  had  said 


Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  foe. 

But  after  the  evening,<f  ork  wii  done. 

And  the  frogs  were  loud  in  the  uieadow-awamp. 
Over  his  shoulder  he  i  lung  his  gun. 

And  stealthily  fo'lowed  the  toot-paUi  damp, — 

AcTOKS  tlir  tln*er  and  through  the  wheat, 
Willi  resolute  heart  and  pnr^iOM  grim, 

Thoufih  cold  was  the  dew  on  his  hurrying  feet. 
And  the  blind  bala  flitting  startled  him. 

Thrice  mnee  then  hod  the  lanes  been  while. 
And  the  orchards  sweet  with  apple-htoom  ; 

And  now,  vihtn  the  cows  came  back  at  nigh^ 
The  leeble  &Uie>  drove  them  home. 


For  news  had  cons  to  the  lonely  &rm 

liiat  three  were  lying  where  two  had  lib.  t 

And  the  old  man's  tremula'.ia,  palsied  arm 
Could  never  lean  on  a  eon's  again. 

The  summer  day  grew  cool  and  late ; 

He  went  for  Uie  oows  when  the  w^rk  was  3ontf 
But  down  the  lane,  aa  ha  opened  the  gate, 

He  aaw  thtm  comix;,  one  by  one,  — 

Brindle,  Bbony,  Speckle,  and  Beta, 

Shaking  their  horns  in  the  evening  wind, 

Croppinf;  the  hutlercnpe  out  of  the  grais  — 
Dut  who  was  it  following  close  behind  t 

Loosely  ewang  In  the  idle  air 

Ths  empty  sleeve  of  army  blue  | 
And  worn  and  pale,  from  the  crisping  hair. 

Looked  out  a  face  that  the  father  knew  i  — 

For  Southern  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn. 
And  yield  their  dead  unto  life  again ;  * 

And  the  day  tliat  come*  with  a  cloudy  dawn 
In  golden  glory  at  laat  may  wane.  I 

The  great  teara  sprani;  to  their  meeting  eyes  t      ' 
For  the  heart  must  speak  when  the  hpt  are  dnmbf 

And  under  the  silent  evening  iklea 
Together  they  followed  the  eattle  home. 


Tdb  Christun  CoHMiBaiOK.  —  The  Her. 
Qeoi^  J.  Mingins,  in  en  address  delivered  at  iha 
sr«at  meeting  of  the  Christian  Commitiion  at 
Washington,  ou  the  2d  day  of  February,  18W, 
spoke  ss  follows: 

"When,  in  I8G1,  in  the  month  of  November, 
the  voiiouR  reprcsciitativn  of  the  Young  Men'i 
Christian  Associations  of  the  lo][al  North  met  to- 

Kther  to  organiie  this  United  States  Christhui 
mmiasion,  they  asked  and  answered  ona  simple 
question.  It  was  this :  What  eon  we,  who  ars 
at  home,  surrounded  by  homecomforta,  the  recip- 
ients of  every  hlessinK,  living  in  pence  with  each 
other,  who  have  the  liberty  of  worshipping  Ood 
beneath  our  own  vine  and  fivtree, — what  con  wa 
do  for  those  brave  men  who  nave  left  their  homea 
and  all  that  is  near  and  deer  to  them,  to  sacrifice. 
and  suffer,  that  we  may  be  blessed  with  the  bless- 
igs  of  peace  and  safety  P  This  waa  the  aimple  ' 
question.  For  this  these  meetings  have  been 
held.  For  this  we  are  gathered  to-night,  that 
you  may  understahd  precisely  the  simple,  practi- 
cal workings  of  this  Commiasion.  They  are  held 
that  the  loyal  people  of  the  North  may  be  aroused 
due  sense  of  their  own  responsibility  in  this 
3r.  We  desire  that  overr  man  and  every 
sn  belonging  to  the  loyal  North  may  look  at 
natter  aright,  and  ha  prepared  to  do  their 
duty,  so  that  our  netioiuil  existence  may  be  su»> 
tained,  and  we  may  go  on,  a  brighter,  grander, 

let  there  ore  twelve  Ihonund  nine  handled  nnd 
Dtnctten  gravM  oF  Union  sgldiirs  at  ths  one  rebel 
')riicn)  pen  oF  AndrriDiiTille ;  while  trorp  tbe  eomfort.  ' 
ible  quartert  In  which  the  rebel  priionen  were  kept, 
Jieie  went  back  into  ths  .rebel  irmlei  icmie  of  "tbt 
Bncst  fighting  mstcrUl"  the  rebel  Commlislrnu  of 
BxehsDge  ever  saw. 
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nobler,  truer  nation  in  the  future  than  we  haye 
been  in  the  past. 

**  I  have  not  the  honor  to  be '  native  to  this 
mant)r  bom.'  I  first  saw  the  light  in  good  old 
Scotland.  Her  sunlight  first  slanted  adown  the 
lull-side  into  the  valley  where  my  mother's  cot 
was  nestled ;  and  I  am  ready  to  confess,  sir,  that 
when  this  great  and  gigantic  war  burst  over  our 
land,  I  used  to  look  on  coldly,  not  understanding 
thoroughly  the  ^at  principle  which  prompted 
men  to  leave  their  homes  and  carry  their  lives  in 
their  bands,  that  they  might  save  the  land  of 
Washington ;  and  when  1  used  to  see  soldiers 
going  to  the  war,  I  used  to  indulge  in  a  sort  of 
vain  philosophy,  that  I  know  a  great  many  men 
indulge  in  to-day.  I  used  to  say,  *  Now,  these 
ipen  like  to  fight:  I  don't  Therefore  they  are 
right  in  going  to  fight,  and  I  am  right  in  staying 
at  home.'  Or  I  used  to  say,  <  Now,  these  men 
waht  fame,  they  want  a  name,  they  want  position. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied^  with  what  I  have  and 
what  I  am.  It  is  right  for  them  to  battle  for 
fame ;  it  is  right  for  me  to  live  quietly  in  all  hu- 
miiity.'  And  I  used  to  fling  around  my  shoulder 
the  philosopher's  robe,  and  stand  unmoved,  as  1 
saw  men  passing  before  me,  ^oing  to  battle  and 
to  death,  and  quiet  my  conscience  with  this  mis- 
erable philosophy,  that  will  never  stand  before 
the  intelligent,  the  ^*eat,  and  the  noble,  and  that 
the  ver)'  devil  despises ! 

**  A  touching  little  incident,  Mr.  President,  con- 
verted me  from  the  error  of  my  way ;  and  if  you 
will  permit  me,  I  will  relate  it,  fur,  I  confess,  it 
was  a  great  turning-point  in  my  life ;  1  feel  it  so 
now.  1  happened  to  be  in  attendance  on  a  meet- 
ing or  Synoa  in  th|}  city  of  Easton,  at  the  time 
when  our  honorable  .Chief  Mugistrote  called  out 
seventy-five  thousand  men  to  beat  back  the  foe  that 
was  plunging  onward  to  desecrate  this  holy  tem- 
ple. I,  stood  in  the  street,  one  day,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  martial  music.  I  saw  the  men  march- 
ing down.  I  knew  who  they  were  the  moment  I 
saw  them  —  sturdy  yeomen,  who  had  left  the  hills 
of  Pennsylvania  and  poured  along  her  valleys  j 
who  had  left  their  fields,  and  looms,  and  benches, 
their  wives  and  little  ones,  their  homes,  and  all 
that  they  held  dear,  to  stand  in  front  of  the  foe 
that  had  risen  up  against  us.  AVhen  I  saw  them 
my  old  philosopliy  came  up,  because  I  must  have 
something  to  comfort  me,  you  know. 

**  Just  then  I  saw  a  little  girl  standing  on  the 
doorstep.  She  was  ten  or  twelve  years  of  nge,  I 
should  judge.  As  I  looked  iu  her  face  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested.  I  thought  I  saw  a  deep  cloud 
of  sorrow  come  over  and  rest  upon  that  little 
brow.  She  stood  with  her  little  hands  clasped 
tightly,  and  her  little  face  seemed  pinched  with 
very  agony.  And  I  thought,  Well,  now,  what 
can  be  the  matter  with  the  child  P  I  determined 
to  watch  her ;  so  I  took  my  stand  near  by.  The 
iound  of  the  music  drew  nearer  and  hearer.  By 
And  by  the  heavy  tramp  of  men  was  heard.  As 
they  drew  near  to  us,  1  saw  that  little  form  be- 
coming more  fixed  and  rigid ;  the  little  hands 
began  to  quiver,  her  neck  was  stretched  out  with 
eager  intenaltyi  and  she  stood  with  eyes  fairly 


riveted  upon  the  men  as  they  came  marchinff 
slowly  by  the  door.  At  last  I  was  startled  with 
the  penetrating  little  voice,  as  it  cried  out, '  O, 
that's  him  I  that's  him  1  It's  pa  I  it's  pa !  He's  go- 
ing !  he's  going !  He's  gone ! '  and  with  loud  sob* 
bing  she  turned  awA^  and  entered  into  the  house, 

*.*  Now  conscience,  just  at  that  time,  asked  me 
one  or  two  very  ugly  questions.  One  question  that 
it  asked  me  was,  *  \Vell,  what  was  the  matter  ^itli 
the  child  P '  The  answer  was  at  hand.  I  knew 
that  tliat  roan  who  had  marched  to  defend  the 
Union  was  her  father ;  that  he  was  her  all ;  that 
he  was  her  comfort,  her  joy,  her  support,  her  sus- 
tenance ;  and  when  that  httle  one  had  given  up 
that,  she  had  given  up  the  very  sunlight  of  hei 
little  existence,  literally  her  €Ul.  And  then  con- 
science asked  me  another  question.  It  said,  *  Well, 
sir,  what  have  you  done  for  your  country  f*  I 
M'hispered,  *  Well — but  —  but  I  don't  really  be- 
long to  the  country  1'  'Don't  belong  to  the 
country  P '  said  conscience ;  '  don't  belong  to  the 
countiy  P  —  then,  you  infernal  scamp,  get  out  of 
it  I  Cfet  out  of  it  I  This  is  not  the  country  for 
men  who  belong  nowhere  —  it's  somewhere  else  I 
Don't  belong  to  it  P '  and  then  memory  carried 
me  back  many  a  year,  when  I  first  landed  upon 
tliese  hospitable  shores,  a  poor,  unknown  lad, 
when  year  afler  year  I  struggled,  and  at  every 
step  I  took  I  met  sunlight,  and  warm  hearts,  and 
generous  natures }  and  all  the  high  road  to  an 
honest  and  a  true  ambition  opened  up  before  me. 
And  '  not  belong  to  the  country  P  Ihen  quit  it  I 
and  ^ive  up  all  vou  have  received  from  it  end 
have  in  it ! '  '  Well,  but,'  conscience  interposed, 
<  YOU  got  a  wife  here.'  '  Yes ;  and  I  woukl  not 
give  her  up  for  a  great  deal.'  I  thought,  *  No,  I 
cannot  quit  it;'  and  then  the  blush  of  very 
shame  muntled  my  cheek  \  and  standing  in  that 
street  in  Easton,  as  I  looked  back  at  the  silent, 
dumb  dour  that  had  closed  upon  that  brave  and 
God-like  little  patriot,  I  determined  that,  though 
not '  native  to  the  manor  bom,'  I  would  allow  no 
man  living  here  to  outdo  me,  so  far  as  I  had  the 
ability,  in  upholding,  and  sustaining,  and  defend- 
ing the  nation  that  had  been  my  generous  and  my 
noble  benefactor. 

'*But  conscience  was  not  done  with  me  yet 
I  walked  down  the  street  I  saw  the  same  com- 
pany of  men  drawn  up  in  line.  I  saw  an  old 
woman  who  was  pulling  a  thin  shawl  about  her. 
Ah,  she  was  one  of  the  poor  of  the  earth.  She 
hurried  on,  eagerly,  anxiously  scanning  the  faces 
of  the  men  as  she  came.  At  Inst  she  stopped  be- 
fore a  great,  ttdl,  raw-bo^cV  fellow  who  was  jok- 
ing with  his  companions.  *  AVcU,  boys,'  he  said, 
•we're  going  oft* — ar'n't  we?'  And  they  said, 
*  Yes,  we  are.'  He  had  a  little  bundle,  tied  up 
with  a  red  handkerchief,  in  his  arm.  *  When  we 
get  down  there,  maybe  we  won't  give  them  fits, 
eh  P '  They  said,  *  Maybe  we  won't*  They  seemed 
to  be  making  the  same  mistake  with  some  of  us 
just  about  tnat  time,  for  we  none  of  us  had  an 
idea  that  such  a  terrible  desolating  shadow  was 
rising  up  in  our  midst 

^*Just  then  the  old  woman  pushed  her  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  stood  before  thU  maD. 
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His  eyes  dropped  in  a  moment,  and  his  face  was 
ooTered  with  a  flush,  and  as  he  turned  his  head 
he  lifted  his  finger  to  his  eyes,  and  shook  it  with 
a  twirl  —  *  Now,  mother,  mother  t  You  promised 
me  that  you  wouldn't  come  out,  didn't  ye  P  Now 
you  promised  me.  When  I  said  "  good  by  '^  to 
ye,  mother,  I  told  ye  I  didn't  want  you  to  come 
out  here  and  unman  me ;  and  here  you've  done  it ! 
Now  I  wish  you  hadn't  I '  The  ola  woman  lifted 
her  hands  up,  and  putting  them  on  the  great 
high  shoulders  of  her  son,  as  the  tears '  streamed 
down  her  furrowed  cheeks,  she  said,  '  O  Jack, 
don't  scold  me  i  don't  scold  your  poor  old  mother. 
Jack :  you  know  ye're  all  I  have,  Jack ;  and  I 
didn't  come  out  to  unman  ye,  I  didn't  come  out 
to  unman  ye — I  have  coiiie  to  say,  God  bless  ye. 
Jack,  God  bless  ye  i '  and  folding  the  thin  shawl 
over  her  bosom  she  went  away.  The  big  fellow 
drew  the  sleeve  over  his  face,  and  bringing  down 
his  arm  with  a  sort  of  vexed  emphasis,  as  if  to 
defy  the  emotion  he  could  not  control,  turning  to 
the  men,  he  said, '  Hang  it,  boys,  she's  mother, 
you  know  1 '  There,  I  felt,  will  be  a  brave  man  in 
the  field.  He's  a  noble,  a  tiue  fellow.  Men  who 
have  a  right  and  true  appreciation  of  their  coun- 
try's cause  are  lovers  ot  their  home  and  of  their 
mother.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  conscience 
hod  done  its  work  faithfully  with  me  that  time  I 

"  And  now,  when  I  heard,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Christian  Commission  designed  to  follow  these 
men  wherever  they  go,  with  their  homes  and  the 
influences  of  the  loved  ones  there,  that  it  was  to 
be,  as  you  have  heanl,  a  home-link  of  the  war,  I 
could  not  but  admire  and  support  it.  When 
this  Christian  Commission  was  organized,  many 
said,  '  Now  I  hope  you  will  stick  to  your  legiti- 
mate business.'  Well,  we  say,  *Pray  what  is 
the  legitimate  business  of  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion P '  '  Well,  it  is  the  giving  of  tracts,  and 
prayer-books,  and  Testaments,  and  all  sorts  of 
good  books;  it  is  preaching,  and  praving,  and 
talkinff  with  the  men,  and  it  is  not  aiiything  else.' 
Now,  I  was  sent  out  by  the  worthy  Chaiiman  of 
this  Christian  Commission  in  May,  1861,  to  see 
if  there  was  anythinf^  to  do  for  an  organization 
like  this  within  the  hues  of  the  aimy ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  if  there  was,  to  see  how  we  could  do 
it.  We  found  there  was  plenty  to  do;  and  I 
found  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  doing  it, 
and  that  was  by  following  the  example  set  us  by 
the  Master.  New,  I  havd  not  the  slightest  re- 
spect for,  nor  the  slightest  faith  in,  that  Chris- 
tianity that  goes  int.0  the  deepest  cellar  or  into  the 
highest  garret,  and  beholds  the  poor,  wretched 
bcmgs  there,  dressed  in  rags,  and  shivering  in  the 
cold,  and  pitches  a  sermon  at  the  poor  things' 
heads.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  my  Lord  and 
Master  that  does  this.  For  I  remember  that 
when  he  stood  upon  the  earth,  his  hands  were  al- 
ways busy,  and  his  great  heart  was  always  drawn 
out  in  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  lowly ;  and  he 
ministered  to  their  bodies  as  well  as  to  their 
souls.  When  the  poor  leper  came  to  him,  say- 
mg,  'Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me 
clean,'  he  first  healed  the  man's  body,  and  then 
talked  to  him  of  his  soul's  welfare.     However,  in 


this  work  in  the  army  we  soon  find  out  firom  tlie 
soldier  himself  the  kind  of  religion  he  wants. 
The  soldier  is  the  best  judge,  after  all,  of  this. 
One  of  our  delegates,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Commission,  approached  a  soldier  ^t»  leemcd 
very  tired  and  worn,  and  holdine  in  his  hand  a 
tract,  he  said,  extending  it  to  uim,  'My  good 
friend,  will  you  ha\ e  a  tract P'  '  No,  but  rllhave 
a  crcuiker  i '  was  the  quick  reply ;  and  the  delegate 
said, '  Pardc  i  me,  I  did  not  know  you  were  hun- 
gry, my  goc  d  fellow,  or  I  woidd  not  have  ofiered 
you  the  tmct  first ; '  and  putting  his  hand  in  his 
satchel,  he  pulled  out  a  nice  Boston  cracker,  and 
said, '  Take  tliis ;  and  if  that  is  not  suffideut,  if 
you  will  wait  ten  minutes,  till  I  run  over  to  the 
Christ'jin  Commission's  tent,  I  will  bring  vou  as 
much  as  you  want'  The  fellow's  eves  bright- 
ened ;  he  was  moveil ;  sLd  he  said, '  Well,  stranger, 
excuse  me ;  I  didn't  want  to  be  impertinent,  but  I 
tell  you  I  was  hungry,  that's  a  fact;  and  when  you 
ofiered  me  that  tract,  I  thought  I  would  much 
rather  have  a  cracker,  and  I  said  so.  But  give 
me  the  tract,  too,  stranger}  ffive  it  to  me.  I 
promise  you  I  will  read  it,  and  Keep  it;  for  if  this 
IS  the  kind  of  religion  you  men  ot  the  Christian 
Commission  bring  down  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
army,  it's  just  what  they  want.'  And  (rem  the 
first  time  that  its  delegates  have  set  out  for  the 
lines  of  the  army,  up  to  this  present  time,  the  uni- 
versal testimony  —  I  say  it  boldly  —  of  every  mao 
who  has  come  in  contact  with  the  Christian  i^m- 
mission,  has  been,  'that  it's  just  the  ybici 

THING  FOR  THE  ARMY.' 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parvin  lias  given  you  some  idea 
as  to  how  the  Commission's  delegate  goes  to 
work.  Out  of  these  twelve  hundred  delegates 
every  man  has  acted  upon  the  simple  principle 
of  the  organization,  that  it  is  the  auty  of  every 
man  to  do  something  for  his  country.  1  suppose 
I  have  what  you  may  consider  a  curious  definition  ^ 
of  patriotism.  I  believe  that  the  word  '  patriot '  ' 
means  <  one  who  is  willing  to  make  scterijices  for 
his  country.'  But  you  Know  there  are  '  many 
men  of  diflerent  minds,'  and  I  have  met  some 
who  would  come  down  to  the  breakfast  table  at 
the  hotel,  with  the  luxuries  of  life  spread  out  be- 
fore tliem,  and  with  their  newsnopers  in  hand, 
very  complacently  lean  back,  ana  with  pompous 
air  bolt  out  an  oath  from  their  unclean  throats, 
'  B^  George,  I  told  you  so ;  the  Government  is 
going  to  smash;  it  is  a  wreck  already!'  and 
they  would  grumble  and  growl,  and  yet  tliink 
themselves  true  patriots ;  indeed,  if  you  doubted 
their  patriotism  they  would  become  excessively 
angr)' !  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  the  only  patn- 
otism  it  is  right  to  acknowledge,  in  my  opinion, 
in  presenting  this  cause  before  the  people  of  the 
North,  is  this :  that  whether  this  war  be  right  or 
wrong,  every  man  is  bound  to  do  what  he  can 
to  relieve  the  sufierinss  of  those  men  who  are 
fighting  for  him,  to  bind  up  their  broken  bodies, 
and  pour  the  oil  of  soothing  upon  the  weak  and 
weaiT  wounded  soldiers. 

"  You  may  ask  me.  How  are  these  niinisf  rationf 
of  delegates  recfived  by  the  soldiers?  I  have 
been  out  several  times  as  delegate,  and  I  testify 
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tbat  I  have  alwa^  been  received  most  kindly  by 
them.  I  met  with  but  one  exception.  He  was 
an  Irishman.  I  do  not  say  this  to  cast  any  re- 
flection upon  our  Irish  fellow-citizens ;  for  I  re- 
member well  when  I  stood  at  the  battle-field  of 
Antietam,  that  I  was  pointed  out  a  ditch  which 
lay  full  of  the  rebel  dead,  and  when  I  asked, 
•Whose  work  is  this?*  I  was  answered,  *The 
Irish  brigade,  sir ! '  and  I  said  then,  *  God  bless 
them ! '  and  so  I  say  now,  if  that  is  the  way  they 
do !  ^Applause.)  And  I  say,  Qod  bless  all  whom 
America  has  received  from  foreign  countries,  and 
made  them  sons;  and  may  he  confound  all  who, 
walking  and  living  in  the  sunlight  of  its  prosper- 
ity, deme  her  with  curses  and  trample  upon  the 
bosom  that  has  nourished  them. 

•'  Well,  notwithstanding  that,  this  was  a  very 
tough  old  Irishman,  I  assure  you.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  a  great  many  were  sick,  at  Yorktown, 
with  the  typhoid  fever  and  chronic  dysentery  — 
men  who  had  marched,  and  marched,  and  dug 
and  delved,  and  marched  again,  until  they  were 
completely  broken  down.  A  great  many  or  them 
had  no  clean  shirts  on  — for  they  had  worn  them 
long.  I  had  got  a  large  supply,  and  was  going 
through  the  tent,  pving  them  to  the  poor  fellows. 
And  hero  let  me  illustrate  the  Commission's  pro- 
ceeding in  such  cases.  When  word  came  that  the 
men  wanted  shirts,  we  did  not  go  back  to  the  tent 
and  hold  a  council  of  war  over  it.  One  did  not 
rise  and  say, '  Now,  do  you  think  that  man  has  a 
•hirt  ?  Do  you  really  think  it  P '  And  after  con- 
sidering a  while,  ana  discussing  the  point,  they 
conclude  he  has  not.  •  Well,  do  you  think  we 
had  better  give  him  oneP'  is  asked;  and  it  is 
agreed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so.  *  I 
propose,  then,  that  we  ^ve  him  a  shirt,'  says  one. 
*  Is  it  seconded  P '  '  It  is.'  '  It  is  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  this  man  have  a  shirt.  All  in  favor, 
say  ay.'  They  say  ay,  and  the  shirt  is  procured. 
'  But,'  says  one,  *  how  long  have  you  been  here, 
my  friend  P '  *  Seven  weeks.'  '  0,  then,  you  must 
give  the  man  the  shirt,  because  you  are  Uie  senior 
officer  here ! '  And  at  last  the  poor  man  gets  the 
needed  garment 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  nothing  like  this  that  the  Com- 
mission goes  to  work.  I  had  gone  to  the  needy 
men  and  distributed  what  I  had.  I  came  to  tliis 
Irishman.  <  My  dear  fHend,'  said  I,  *  how  are  you  P 
You  seem  to  be  an  old  man.'  '  Shure  and  I  am 
an  ould  mon,  sir  I '  *  Well,  how  came  you  here, 
In  the  army,  old  as  you  are  P '  '  Och,  sir,  I'm  not 
only  an  ould  mon,  but  an  ould  soldier,  too,  I'd 
have  ye  know.'  He  had  been  twenty  years  in  the 
British  service  in  the  East  Indies,  and  had  fought 
America's  foes  in  Mexico.  *  Yes,  sir,'  he  contin- 
ued, '  I'm  ould,  and  I  know  it ;  but  I'm  not  too  ould 
to  shoulder  a  musket  and  hit  a  rap  for  the  ould 
flag  yet  I '  (Applause.)  ♦  You're  a  brave  fellow,' 
said  I,  *  and  I've  brought  these  things  to  make 
you  comfyr table,'  as  I  held  out  to  him  a  shirt  and 
drawers.  He  looked  at  me.  Said  he,  *What, 
thim  things  ? '  *  Yes,  I  want  to  give  them  to  you 
to  Wfear.'  *  Well,  I  don't  want  them! '  *  You  do 
want  them.'  '  Well,  I  don't ! '  and  be  looked  at 
toe  and  then  at  the  goods,  and  sail  somewhat 


sharply  as  I  urged  them  again,  *  Niver  mind,  sir, 
I  don't  want  them,  and  I  tell  ye,  I  won't  have 
them ! '  « Why  P '  «  Shure,'  said  he,  •  do  ye  take 
me  for  an  object  of  charity  ?  *  That  was  a  kiuil 
of  poser.  I  looked  at  him.  *  No,  sir,'  said  I,  '  1 
do  not  take  you  for  an  object  of  charity,  and  1 
don't  want  you  to  look  U|)oii  me  as  a  dispcnsei 
of  chanty,  either,  for  I  am  not'  *  Well,  what  are 
you,  thin  P '  *  I  am  a  delegate  of  the  United  Slates 
Christian  Commission.  I  have  left  my  home  and 
my  church,  and  I  have  come  down  here  to  seryp 
the  bravo  fellows.  I  have  washed  their  feet,  and 
have  dressed  them,  and  done  eveiything  timt  a 
nur;e  could  do,  for  the  kick  and  sufTering  mon 
here.  I  came  ao  a  delegate  f^om  the  loyal  North, 
bearing  the  thank-offerings  of  mothers,  and  wives., 
and  sisters,  to  you,  brave  defenders  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.'  And  I  thought,  surely,  afler  such 
a  speech  as  that,  I  would  get  hold  of  the  old  fel- 
low's heart  But  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  *  Anu 
how,  I  worCt  have  thimi*  (Laughter.)  I  felt 
really  wounded.  I  did  not  at  all  liKe  it  I  have 
told  you  he  was  an  Irishman,  and  I  happened  to 
be  a  Scotchman,  and  somehow  you  scarcely  ever 
see  an  Irishman  and  Scotchman  meet  without 
there  is  a  row.  I  couldn't  help  it,  but  it  is  so, 
that  I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  that  old  Irishman's 
bluffing  me  off  so.  I  was  determined  not  to  be 
conquered.  I  meant  to  try  further ;  and  when  a 
Scotchman  means  to  try  a  tiling,  ho  will  come  very 
near  doing  it  (Laughter.)  I  didn't  forget  my 
obligations,  however,  the  cause  I  was  serving,  an  i 
that  I  was  a  Christian  man.  I  didn't  talk  any  fur- 
ther then,  but  determined  to  prove  by  my  acta, 
my  deeds,  that  I  had  come  down  to  do  this  old 
man  and  his  fellows  good.  So  day  after  day  I 
went  about  my  work,  nursing,  giving  medicmes, 
cleaning  up  the  tent,  and  doing  anything  and 
eveiything  that  I  could. 

**  One  day,  ao  I  went  in,  a  soldier  said,  *  There's 
good  news  to-diy,  chaplain.'  *  Ah,  what  is  it  P ' 
*  The  paymaster  'a  come.'  '  Well,  that  is  good 
news.'  '  Yes,  but  not  to  roe,  chaplain.'  '  How  is 
that  P '  '  I've  not  eot  my  descriptive  list,  and  if 
a  fellow's  not  got  that,  the  paymaster  may  come 


sufferuig 

I  write  for  you  P '  *  If  you  only  would,  chaplain ! ' 
I  hauled  out  piper  ana  pencil,  asked  the  number 
of  fais  regiment,  name  of  nis  Captain,  his  company, 
&c.,  and  sent  a  simple  request  tnat  the  descnptive 
list  might  be  remitted  to  that  point.  When  I  had 
done  this  I  found  a  good  many  who  wanted  their 
lists,  and  I  went  on  writing  them  until  I  came  to 
the  cot  next  to  the  old  Irishman's.    It  was  occu- 


f  lease ; '  and  I  began  to  write.  I  noticed  the  old 
rishman  stretching  over,  all  attention,  liHceniug 
to  what  I  was  saying.  I  sroke  now  and  then  a 
word  meant  for  him,  thougli  I  affected  not  to  no- 
tice him.  After  I  had  wrttten  the  request,  I  eaid 
to  the  young  man,  *  Shall  I  read  it  to  you  P '  *U 
yoi  ;)lease,  sir;'  ai  i  I  rea ^  iloud  the  simpb  aotei 
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Wheti  I  had  dbne  the  old  Irishman  broke  out 
with,  *  Upon  my  Bowl,  sir,  you  write  the  natest 
letther  for  a  des^ptive  list  that  I  eTer  heard  in 
my  life !  Shure,  and  a  man  would  think  ye  had 
be#n  a  f.oldier  all  your  days,  you  do  write  so  nate  a 
tetther  for  a  descriptive  list ! '  I  turned  around 
and  said,  *  Have  you  got  yours  P '  *  An*  I  haven't, 
lir.*  *Do  jrou  want  it?'  *To  be  shure  I  do,' 
he  said,  flanng  up ;  '  an'  that's  a  queer  cjuestion 
to  ax  a  man,  does  he  want  his  descriptive  list, 
does  he  want  his  nay  to  buy  some  little  delicacies 
to  send  home  to  the  ould  woman  and  the  childer  I 
I  do  want  it,  an'  if  you  will  lend  us  the'  shtroke 
of  your  pen,  chaplain,  you'll  oblige  u«.'  I  sat 
down  ana  wrote  tnc  letter,  and  when  I  had  done, 
saidf '  Now,  boys,  pve  me  your  letters,  and  I'll 
have  them  post-paid  and  sent  for  you.' 

'*  When  1  returned  sdd  work  awaited  me,  for  a 
delegate  meets  shadows  as  well  as  sunshine  in 
his  work.  In  that  tent  were  several  of  the  brave 
sons  of  New  England.  One  of  Massachusetts' 
sons  lay  there  dying.  You  could  tell  it  by  the 
pale  face,  the  sunken  eye,  and  the  pale,  quivering 
lip.  Then  came  the  delegate's  work  as  the  min- 
ister of  Christ.  This  Christian  Commission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  believes  that  men  are  immortal,  and 
that  all  the  patriotism  on  Ood's  earth  will  not 
open  the  gates  of  etenial  glory  to  any  soul  unless 
it,  be  saved  by  the  great  mercy  of  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord;  and  then  trembling,  re- 
membering the  terrible  responsibility  that  rests 
ujion  the  living  minister  standing  by  a  dying 
man,  we  bry  to  preach  the  gospel  to  him. 

**  I  spoke  to  tne  dying  boy  of  mother,  of  Jesus, 
of  home,  of  heaven.  O,  mothers  who  are  here 
to-night,  let  me  say  to  you  that  whatever  else  a 
soldier  forgets,  he  never,  never,  never  forgets 
his  mother.  And  I  will  tell  you,  my  friends,  that 
is  one  of  the  things  I  have  noticed  in  an  Ameri- 
can army  that  I  believe  is  a  great  characteristio 
of  the  American  heart,  that  it  clings  to  home  and 
mother.  I  hdve  stood  by  the  cot  of  a  dying  sol- 
dier, and  stooping  down  to  catch  his  last  breath, 
have  heard  him  whisper  '  mother.'    I  remember 

Sassing  over  a  battle-neld  and  seeing  a  man  just 
ying.  His  mind  was  wandering.  His  spirit  was 
no  longeron  that  bloody  field ;  it  was  at  his  home, 
far  away.  I  stood  and  looked  upon  the  poor  fel- 
low. A  smile  passed  over  his  face  —  a  smile,  O, 
of  so  much  sweetness,  as,  looking  up,  he  said,  *  O 
mother,  O  mother  I  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come.'  And  he  seemed  as  if  she  was  there  by 
his  side.  By  and  by  he  said  again,  *  Mother,  it's 
cold,  it's  cold ;  won't  you  pull  the  blanket  over 
me  P '  I  stooped  down  ana  pulled  the  poor  fel- 
low's ragged  blanket  closer  to  his  shivering  form. 
And  he  smiled  again.  'That  will  do,  mother,  Uiat 
will  do  1 '  and  he  turned  over  and  passed  sweetly 
to  his  rest,  and  he  was  borne  up  to  the  presence 
of  God  on  the  wings  of  a  pious  mother's  prayers. 
*'  But  to  come  to  the  case  in  the  tent  Afler  I 
had  done  all  I  could  for  the  Massachusetts  boy, 
and  had  shook  his  hand  in  parting,  I  turned  to 
leave  the  tent,  when  iust  as  I  was  going  out  of 
the  door  I  happened  to  see  the  old  Irishman. 
Ue  looked  very  queerly.    There  was  certainly 


something  the  matter  with  lum.  He  was  rubbing 
his  hands  through  his  hair,  pulling  his  beard, 
and  acting  otherwise  very  strangely ;  but  I  didn't 
take  much  notice  of  him,  as  I  nad  been  so  sol- 
emnly engr.ged.  Then  he  came  up  to  me,  and 
clasping  my  hands,  he  said, '  Be  me  sowl,  sir,  you 
are  no  humbtig,  anyhow  I ' '  What  do  you  me^n  P  * 
I  said.  '  0,'  said  he, '  haven't  I  watched  you  at 
day  by  day  ye've  been  going  through  the  tent 
caring  for  the  boysP  .Why,  ye've  been  like  a 
mother  to  iv'ry  cne  of  them.  Thanks  to  ye,  chaf»- 
lain,  thanks  to  ye,  an'  may  Ood  bless  ye,'  he  n- 

Ceatcd,  as  le  again  wrung  m^  han(L  '  And,'  said 
e, '  ye  dc  this  sll  for  nothing ;  the  boys  havr 
been  telling  me  arjout  ye.'  *  O,'  said  I,  *  that's  a 
mistake.'  '  Well,  now,  how's  that  P  They  been 
tellin'  me  that  ye  were  a  Presbjrterian  mmistex. 
and  that  ye  came  away  from  yer  home,  down 
here,  for  the  love  j'e  had  for  the  boys.  But  yp 
don't  do  it  for  nothing,  eh  P  Who,  tmn,  pays  ye  f 
the  Government  P'  <No.  If  it  means  to  par 
me,  it  would  take  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
it  can  spare.  I  would  not  sell  my  experience  to- 
day for  any^price.*  '  Well,  does  the  Commission 
pay  ye  P  '  •  No.'  •  Well,  thin,  if  the  Government 
doesn't  pay  ve,  and  the  Comndssion  doesn't,  whr» 
does  pay  ye  P '  I  looked  the  man  straight  in  thi> 
face,  and  I  said, '  That  honest,  hearty  grasp  6f  the 
hand,  and  thot  hearty  "  God  bless  ye,"  is  amplr 
reward  for  all  that  I  have  done  for  you.  Remem* 
ber,  my  brave  fellow,  that  you  have  suffered  and 
sacrificed  for  me,  and  I  couldn't  do  less  for  yon 
now.'  He  was  broken  down.  He  bowed  hit 
head  and  wept,  and  then,  taking  me  by  the  hand 
again,  said, '  Shure,  an'  if  that's  the  pay  ye  take, 
wnv,  Ood  bless  ye,  Ood  bless  ye,  Ood  bless  ye ! 
YcM  be  rich  of  the  horn  of  me  heart  all  youi 
days.'  And  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  he  said, 
*And  noWf  ehaplaint  if  y^  vnll  just  give  us  ihe 
shirt  and  the  drawers.  FU  wear  thetn  till  thereat 
not  a  thread  of  them  left  I  *  (Cheers  and  laugh- 
ter.) 

"  This  incident  will  illustrate  how  we  approacb 
the  soldier,  what  we  try  to  do  for  him,  and  how 
it  is  received  by  him.  I  have  already  occupied 
my  full  time  ;  but  if  fon  will  permit  me,  Mt. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  word  as*  to  the  great 
work  of  the  Commission,  after  all.  It  sends  its 
stores  and  cares  for  the  bodies  of  men  because 
it  is  Christ-like  to  do  it,  and  because  it  gives  it  the 
key  to  the  men's  hearts ;  and  this  is  its  srand 
aim,  to  benefit  and  save  the  soul  —  to  teach  th» 
men  that  it  is  '  not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of 
death  to  die.' 

^  Let  me  say,  first,  that  the  soldiers  are  accessible 
to  this  work.  A  great  many  seem  to  believ?  that 
the  moment  they  put  on  the  uniform  of  th«Hr 
country,  they  are  lefl  at  once  free  of  all  moral 
obligations ;  and  I  tell  you  that  I  have  seeni  in 
this  city  of  Washineton  more  wretched  wicked- 
ness amongst  our  soldiers  than  I  ever  saw  down 
in  the  lines  of  the  army.  The  men  there  will 
come  out  to  hear  the  gospel  I  have  preached 
night  after,  night,  within  four  miles  of  this  city,  to 
soldier  audiences  larger,  I  am  safe  in  saying,  than 
I  ever  saw  a  oc  mister  of  the  g:>spe]  aadreu  on 
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any  special  religious  subject  in  any  church  in  this 
ouuntry.  And  these  men  came  voluntarily  to- 
(gather.  The  Christian  Commission  have  a  chapel 
capable  of  holding  a  thousand  men,  within  four 
OBues  of  tliis  city,  and  it  is  better  attended,  far 
better,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sav,  than  the  majority 
of  the  churches  here.  And  let  me  also  say, 
chough  do  not  let  it  startle  vou  when  I  tell  you, 
chat  the  soldiers  are  not  only  more  accessible  to 
the  gospel  than  the  young  men  are  at  home,  but 
chat  there  are  more  brought  to  Christ,  more  are 
Qooverted  to  God,  in  our  armies,  than  there  are 
tt  home !  I  will  say  even  inore  —  that,  humanly 
speaking,  there  is  more  likelihood  of  your  son's 
becoming  a  soldier  of  the  cross  down  in  t)ie  lines 
of  the  army  than  there  is  at  home.  *  How  do 
you  make  it  outP '  some  may  ask.  I  answer,  be- 
eause  the  prayers  of  the  people  of  the  North  are 
centring  on  that  mighty  and  majestic  host ;  be- 
oause  there  is  no  mother  in  the  land  who  does 
not  lift  up  holy  hands  unto  Ood,  and  beseech  tliat 
nctory  may  perch  upon  the  banner  of  this  nation, 
and  tnat  her  son  may  return  to  her  home  a  child 
of  the  eternal  Ood ;  because  there  js  not  a  wife 
or  a  sister  in  the  land  but  who  asks  that  the  shad- 
ow of  the  Almighty's  wings  may  be  flung  over 
cheir  loved  ones  who  have  left  them. 

"I  know,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that  we  have  all  suf- 
fered in  this  war ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
«ho  suffer  most  are  the  Christian  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  soldiers.  In  conclusion,  just  let 
me  give  you  an  instance  of  a  mother's  keen  and  I 
deep-felt  anxiety  about  the  welfare  of  her  boy. 
Over  a  year  ago,  I  saw  a  scene  in  an  out  hospital, 
near  my  own,  as  I  was  looking  through  the  veran- 
diy  which  I  shall  never  forget.^  On  a  couch  lay 
t  young  man  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  years,  just 
hovering  between  time  and  eternity. 

**  Bending  over  his  couch  in  an  attitude  of  ago- 
ny, O,  how  intense !  stood  a  woman.  Her  pale 
face  has  seemed  to  haunt  me  ever  since.  Her 
eye  was  fixed  upon  her  dying  boy  before  her. 
Ever  and  anon  she  would  stoop  down,  and  her 
lip  would  ouiver  as  she  whis])ered  over  that  dull 
ear ;  and  tnen  she  would  noiselessly  slip  away 
from  his  side  to  get  hinf  some  little  delicacy,  and 
iwifUy  coming  back,  would  gently,  gently  steal  her 
trm  vmder  his  head,  and  mmister  to  him.  Then 
•he  would  lay  the  head  softly  back  again  upon  the 
pillow,  and  folding  her  hands,  would  watch,  watch, 
watch,  O,  how  long !  how  anxiously ! 

'*  I  entered  the  room.  She  motioned  to  me.  I 
tpproached  and  told  her  who  I  was )  that  I  was  a 
delegate  of  the  Christian  Commission. 

" « What  is  it  you  do,  sir  P ' 

**  *  I  came  down  here  as  a  minister  of  the  as- 
oended  Jesus,  to  speak  to  sinners  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;  to 
cell  the  living  and  the  dying  soldier  that  there  is 
i  holier,  a  brighter ,j  better  home  above.' 

**  She  put  her  hand  in  mine  in  a  moment.  '  0 
%ir,'  said  she,  '  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ! '  and 
pointing  to  the  cot,  she  said,  '  Do  you  see  that  ? 
do  you  see  him,  sir  ? ' 

"•Yes,  I  do.' 

<•«  Well,  that  is  JoMph. .  O,  that  ia  my  Joseph 


—  oZM  have,  sir — all  that  Ood  ever  gave  me, 
sir  —  nty  comfort,  my  ioy,  my  support  I' —  a7id 
lit^a  dyings  sir  !  —  ht's  ayxng  ! ' 

** '  O,  my  dear  friend,  it  may  not  be  so  bad  at 
you  think.    He  may  get  better.' 

•'  *  Ah,'  she  replied,  *  I  wish  you  could  comfoit 
me ;  but  the  doctors,  who  have  been  so  kind  to 
me,  tell  roe  that  he  must  die.  Why,  sir,  a  bullet 
went  crashing  through  his  lung.  If  you  will 
come,  I  will  show  you,  sir.' 

" '  No,  I  do  not  want  to  see  it ' 

•^  After  a  moment,  she  said  as  if  to  herself, 
•  It's  hard ;  isn't  it  P  Yon  know  he's  all  I've  got. 
I  know  that  we  must  sacrifice  for  this  war,  and  I 
know  that  many  have  given  one  son,  and  more; 
but  they  ffad  somebody  left  behind  to  love  them. 
But  01  my  Joasphf  my  Joseph!  O  sur,  he 
came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  must  go,  mother.  My 
friends  are  going,  ind  I  cannot  stay  behind  I" 
And  he  put  bis  arms  around  my  neck,  and  begged 
me  so.  *<I  will  come  back  again,  mother — O, 
yes,  I  will  —  all  safe;  and  you  will  be  proud  of 
me,  mother,  and  glad  you  let  me  go."  And  I 
said,  *'  Well,  go,  Joseph,  my  son ;  and  Oo-i  bless 
you  I "  And  ever  since  that  day^  I've  been  asking 
God  to  shield  the  widow's  son,  sir.  fiut,  sir,  He 
has  done  what  seemed  well  in  His  sight,  and  it  is 
aUwell'  •" 

"  And  she  paused  a  moment  I  could  but  wit- 
ness that  sacred  grief  in  silence.  She  then  turned 
to  me  with  even  deeper  ^ef,  as  she  said :  *  And 
that  is  only  half  the  sacrifice.'  Ah,  I  knew  what 
was  coming— I  feared  it  *  O  sir,  if  his  couutry 
only  asked  his  body,  I  could  give  it  Yes,  I  dould 
give  it ;  for  I  could  take  his  poor,  cold  Ixxly  hnnitf. 
and  lay  it  to  rest  with  his  father ;  but  O ! '—  and 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  woe  she  said  it  — '  O 
my  God  I  I  cannot  give  up  his  soul  f  O,  ^ave  his 
soul  for  Christ's  sake  I ' 

^  Then,  turning  more  composedly  to  me,  she 
continued :  *  Joseph  is  not  a  Christian,  sir.  Won't 
you  come  and  speak  to  him  cf  Jesus? ' — and  she 
brought'me  to  the  bedside.  I  spoke  to  Joseph. 
He  was  conscious.  I  found  that  ne  was  like  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  others  who  had  gone  up 
from  their  mothers'  knees  to  war  —  had  been 
tossed  about  by  temptation,  and  at  last  had  fallen 
into  grievous  sin.  He  said, '  Chaplain,  I  have 
been  a  wicked  fellow.  Is  there  any  use  in  m) 
hoping  P ' 

"  Then  came  the  grand  mission  of  the  cross  of 
Jesus.  Ah  f  I  sat  in  this  gallery  yesterday,  and 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate-house,  and  I  heard 
the  men  of  the  nation  standing  up  pleading  for 
their  country's  good ;  and  I  was  proud  of  them, 
and  I  thought, '  0  that  I  could  have  such  a  posi* 
tion  I' — when  something  whispered,  *  Hush !  thou 
hast  a  higher  and  a  holier  one!'  and  I  felt  it; 
and  I  felt, '  May  God  give  me  strength  to  fill  it 
faithfully.'  (Amen !  amen !)  O,  how  glorious  was 
my  commission  to  that  dnng  man,  that  seeking 
soul !  Tu  tell  him  that  Jesus  was  ready  to  save 
to  the  uttermost  —  that  Ood  had  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  him  tbst  dictlu  I  delivered  my  mea- 
sa^  'Will  you  pray  for  me,  <haplxiinP'  tbe 
dymg  boy  askeL    We  k^t  Ac  irU|  I  on  one  aid*. 
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and  his  mother  on  the  other,  and  he  stretched  out 
his  thin  hand,  and  took  one  hand  of  mine,  and 
one  hand  of  Ms  mother's,  and  I  prayed  for  him. 
When  I  had  done,  he  let  go  my  hand,  and  'took 
hoth  his  mother's  in  one  hand,  and  covered  them 
with  the  other,  and  looked  up  into  her  face  as  the 
tftrs  streamed  down,  and  said,  *  Mother,  mother 
dear!' 

" '  Well,  Joseph,  what  is  it? ' 

"'O  mother,  you  know  yo^  will  never  take 
me  home  alive.  Now  I  think,  mother,  of  what 
vou  used  to  tell  me  long  ago,  when  I  was  at 
home.  Mother,  this  man  says  Uiat  Ood  loves  us 
all,  that  Jesus  is  willing  to  receive  us  all,  that  I 
need  not  be  cast  out,  mother,  that  I  may  see  you 
again.  Mother,  I  am  going  to  try  to  love  Jesus ; 
I  am  going  to  trust  him.' 

*'  I  had  never  seen  a  tear  upon  that  mother's 
face  until  Joseph  uttered  that  sentence,  and  then 
the  fountains  of  her  soul  seemed  to  be  broken  up. 
The  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  said, '  Thank  Ood  I  Thank  Ood  I 
Thank  Ood !  Now,  Joseph,  I  can  give  you  up. 
You  are  dying  in  the  cause  of  your  country,  Jo- 
seph, and  you're  going  home  to  Jesus.  Thank 
Ood  !  lliank  Ood  I '  And  murmuring,  *  Thank 
Ood ! '  as  she  kissed  him,  she  pillowed  her  fitoe 
upon  his  bosom  heaving  in  deatn. 

"  Now,  my  friends,  we  owe  a  man  in  this  Chris- 
tian country  two  thinffs.  We  owe  our  brave  sol- 
diers two  things.  We  owe  them  food  for  the 
ViAy  and  sympathy  for  the  heart,  and  food  for 
ttM>  soul.  We  owe'  them  the  messoge  of  Cluist 
trd  him  crucified,  that  they  may  be  led  to  live 
^odly  and  sober  lives,  to  the  honor  nnd  glory  of 
Uod.  To  my  mind,  Mr.  President,  this  war  hath 
been  conducted  by  the  Oroat  Jehovah.  He  hath 
unsheathed  the  sword  of  his  might,  and  he  hath 
been  stripping  off  from  us  our  hideous  sins  that 
have  made  us  deformed  and  hateful  in  his  sight, 
and  he  hath  stood  us  upon  the  platform  of  the 
great  truth  of  eoual  liberty  to  all  his  creatures ! 
(Long  and  loud  cheers  and  applause.)  In  my 
mind  he  is  crying  out  from  the  hill-tops,  and  the 
mightv  voice  is  resounding  from  one  faill-top  to 
the  other,  <  Ye  are  my  people,  and  they  who  fol- 
low in  my  paths,  ^ind  care  for  my  words,  shall 
never  be  destroyed,  for  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
hath  declared  it!'" 

Ratheb  Funnt.  —  A  company  of  some  thir^ 
or  forty  Union  men  were  trying  to  make  their 
e8ca|)e  to  Kentucky,  to  join  the  Northern  army. 
They  came  to  a  creek  which  thev  were  compelled 
to  wade.  Not  wishing  to  get  their  clothes  wet, 
they  shelled  off  all  to  their  shirts,  and  while  in  this 
condition  they  were  surprised  by  a  company  of 
Jeff's  cavalry  boys,  who  were  in  hot  pursuit  of 
them.  Being  somewhat  frightened,  thev  fled  in 
double-quick,  making  a"  straight  shirt  sail  "up  hill 
and  down  hill,  leaving  their  clothing  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  bo^s,  who,  of  course,  took  posses- 
sion and  appropriated  the  same.  What  became 
of  the  tones  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  rather 
suppose  they  are  in  a  poor  condition  for  the  cold 
weiraer* 


THB  HEART  6f  THB  WAR. 

Fbaob  in  the  clover-scented  air, 

And  stars  within  the  dome. 
And  underneath,  in  dim  repose, 

A  ilain  New  England  home, 
"i^  ith  n,  a  m  jmur  of  low  tones 

Ani  si^hs  from  hearts  oppressed,    • 
Merging  m  prayer  at  last,  that  bringi 

The  balm  of  silent  r^st. 

Fve  closed  a  hard  day's  work,  Marty  — 

The  evening  chores  are  done ; 
And  you  are  weary  with  the  house. 

And  vrith  the  little  one. 
But  he  is  sleeping  sweetly  now, 

With  all  our  pretty  brood ; 
So  come  and  sit  upon  my  knee, 

And  it  vrill  do  me  good. 

# 

0  Marty !  Lmust  tell  you  all 
The  trouble  in  my  heart. 

And  you  must  do  the  best  you  can 

To  take  and  bear  your  part. 
You've  seen  the  shadow  on  ray  fkce, 

You've  felt  it  day  and  night ; 
For  it  has  filled  our  little,  home, 

And  banished  all  its  light. 

1  did  not  mean  it  should  be  so. 
And  yet  I  might  have  known 

fhat  hearts  that  live  as  close  as  ours 

Can  never  keep  their  own. 
But  we  are  fallen  on  evil  times. 

And,  do  whate'er  I  may, 
My  heart  pows  sad  about  the  war 

And  sadder  ^very  day. 

I  think  about  it  when  I  work* 

And  when  I  try  to  rest, 
And  never  more  than  when  youi  hsad 

Is  pillowed  on  my  breast ; 
For  then  I  see  the  camp-fires  blase. 

And  sleeping  men  around, 
Who  turn  their  fkces  towards  their  bonnes 

And  dream  upon  the  grouivl. 

I  think  about  the  dear,  brave  boys. 

My  mates  in  other  years. 
Who  pine  for  home  and  those  they  love, 
^     Till  I  am  choked  with  tears. 
With  shouts  and  cheers  thef  marched  aws) 

On  fflozr's  shining  track. 
But,  ah  I  how  long,  how  long  they  stay  I 

How  fow  of  thm  come  back  I 

One  sleeps  beside  the  Tennessee* 

And  one  beside  the  James, 
And  one  fought  on  a  gallant  ship^ 

And  perished  in  its  flames. 
And  some,  struck  down  by  fell  disease. 

Are  breathing  out  their  life ; 
And  others,  maimed  by  cruel  wounds 

Have  left  the  deadly  strife* 

Ah,  Marty  I  Marty !  only  think 

Of  all  the  boys  have  dene 
And  suffered  in  this  weary  y^u  1 

Brave  heroes,  every  one  1 
0,  often,  often  in  the  nisht* 

I  hear  their  voices  call: 
*  flome  on  and  he^  uat    1$  ii  rifki 

That  «•  thould  bear  ii  MV* 
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And  when  I  kneel  and  try  to  pray, 

My  thoughts  are  never  free, 
Bat  cling  to  those  who  toil  and  fight 

And  die  for  you  and  me. 
And  when  I  pray  for  victory, 

It  aecma  almost  a  sin 
To  fold  my  hands  and  ask  for  what 

I  will  not  help  to  win. 

O,  do  not  clin^  to  me  and  cry, 

For  it  will  break  my  heart ; 
I'm  sure  you'd  rather  have  me  die 

Than  not  to  bear  my  part. 
Tou  thmk  that  some  should  sta^  nt  home 

To  care  for  those  away ; 
But  still  I'm  helpless  to  decide 

If  I  should  gu  or  stay. 

For,  Marty,  all  the  soldiers  love, 

And  all  are  loved  again ; 
And  I  am  loyed,  and  love,  perhaps, 

No  more  than  other  men. 
I  cannot  tell  —  I  do  not  know  — 

Which  way  my  duty  lies. 
Or  where  the  Ix>rd  would  have  me  build 

My  fire  of  sacrifice. 

I  feel — I  know  —  I  am  not  mean ; 

And  though  I  seem  to  boast, 
Fm  sure  that  I  would  give  my  life  ' 

To  those  who  need  it  most. 
Perhaps  thQ  Spirit  will  reveal 

That  which  is  fair  and  right ; 
So,  Marty,  let  us  humbly  kneel 

And  pray  to  Heaven  ror  light. 


Peace  in  the  cloTcr-sceiited  air. 

And  stars  within  the  dome ; 
And,  underneath,  in  dim  repose, 

A  plain  New  England  home* 
Withm,  a  widow  in  her  weeds. 

From  whom  all  Joy  is  flown, 
Who  kneels  among  her  sleeping  babes, 

And  weeps  and  prays  alone ! 


SCOUTTNG  Adventubes.  — The  following  sto- 
ry of  hair-breadth  'scapes  along  the  border  is 
cold  by  a  Federal  cavalryman,  who  was  scouting 
in  the  winter  of  1862 : 

"  Wo  had  a  scout,  on  Monday  last,  towards  the 
(ale  of  Wight,  and  an  exciting  one  it  was.  Four 
•ximpanies  of  our  regiment  were  detailed  to  carry 
ballot'-boxes  to  Smithfield,  about  twenty-two 
Builes  south  of  this  place ;  and  on  our  return  to 
camp  we  were  almost  entrapped  by  a  large  force 
of  rebels,  who  had  cros9ed  the  Biackwater  on  a 
foraging  expedition ;  but  we  escaped  after  a  des- 
perate chase  of  five  miles,  and  a  little  hard  fight- 
'j\g.  Your  correspondent,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  came  near  taking  their  Christmas  dinnera 
ill  Richmond  i  but,  thanks  to  the  pluck  of  friend 
Rogers,  and  tlie  speed  of  our  noole  horses,  we 
'scaped.  We  had  become  hungry  from  lon^ 
'aeting,  and,  mounting  our  chargers,  we  slipped 
)ut  of  our  campnig-grounds  to  look  for  a  warm 
breakfast,  and  feed  for  our  jaded  horses. '  After 
nding  two  or  three  miles  we  came  to  a  comforta- 
ble-looking farm-house,  and  requested  the  fright- 


ened hostess  to  provide  us  with  the  Virgtnian'i 
favorite  breakfast  —  corn-cake,  bacon,  and  (rieil 
eggs.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  discussuig  these 
delicious  dishes,  forgetting,  for  the  time,  that  we 
were  in  the  heart  of  Hebeldom,  and  only  three 
miles  from  the  famous  Biackwater,  where  a  large 
force  of  rebel  cavalry  was  known  to  be  posted 
the  day  previous,  w  e  had  finished  our  break- 
fast, and  were  'quietly  wending  our  way  to  the 
stable,  where  o  ir  horses  had  oeen  taken,  when 
OUT  attention  wss  drawn  to  the  fair  hostess,  who 
appeared  to  je  telegraphing  to  seme  unseen  ob- 
lect  in  the  piji?  swamp  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Not  liking  to  b^  inquisitive  yet  desiring  to  know 
the  meaning  of  these  strange  movements,  we  kept 
our  eves  upon  the  thicket,  and  we  soon  had  the 
sequel.  Two  forms  were  there,  each  signalling 
in  opposite  directions ;  and  soon  five  rebels  stepped 
out  from  the  shaded  grove,  and  came  slowly  and 
cautiously  towards  the  house.  But  we  were  not 
idle.  With  quickened  steps  we  went  towards  the 
stable,  and  reached  it  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
We  had  barely  entered,  when  our  ears  were  sa- 
luted by  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  and  a  yell  that  made 
even  our  horses  shudder.  One  moment  more, 
and  we  were  ui  the  saddle,  bounding  over  fences, 
follen  trees,  and  deep  trenches,  whi.6  the  epeed 
of  our  noble  horses  was  accelerated  by  an  ooca- 
sional  shot  from  our  pursuers  j  but  not  a  hair 
was  injured,  and  with  a  deflant  shout  we  wore 
about  to  leap  the  fence  that  separated  us  from  ihf 
main  road,  when  two  rebels  uarted  from  behind 
the  fence,  and  shouted  to  us :  *  Surrender,  you 

Yankee  sons  of '    But  Rogers'  flght  was  up« 

and  quickly  drawing  his  sabre,  he  made  a  dash 
at  the  foremost  of  the  two,  and  wounded  him  in 
the  shoulder,  while  your  correspondent  unslung 
his  trusty  carbine,  and  as  the  rebel  was  in  the  act 
of  discharging  his  rifle,  took  deliberate  aim,  and 
lifted  his  hat  into  the  air.  But  we  were  not  yet 
out  of  danger,  for  we  had  barely  recoveied  our 
composure,  ere  we  had  a  new  danger  to  contend 
with.  At  least  twenty  rebels  were  in  pursuit  of 
us )  and  putting  spurs  to  our  horses,  we  dashed 
away  towards  our  picket  at  full  speed,  and  reached 
it  fifty,  yards  ahead  of  our  pursuers,  who,  think- 
ing '  discretion  the  better  part,  of  valor,'  in  their 
turn  took  to  flight,  and  were  soon  hidden  by  the 
pine  forest  We  slipped  into  camp  as  quieUy  ai 
we  had  left ;  but  our  foaming  horses  betrayed  us, 
and  the  Colonel  demanded  an  explanation,  wliich 
we  were  compelled  to  give.  He,  thinking  our  po- 
sition rather  a  dangerous  one,  ordered  an  imme- 
diate move  towards  camp,  on  a  different  road 
from  that  on  which  we  had  been  riding ;  but  we 
had  not  proceeded  three  miles  before  an  attack 
was  made  on  our  advance  guard,  and  learning 
from  a  prisoner  we  had  taken  that  the  rebels  were 
in  large  force,  the  order  to  reSreat  was  given ;  but 
we  hud  gone  but  a  short  distance,  when  the  whole 
rebel  force  of  cavalry,  nine  hundred  strong,  came 
up  with  our  rear,  and  attoeked  it.  But  they  were 
kept  at  bay  until  the  main  body  got  out  of  range 
of  their  guns,  and  we  returned  to  camp  at  a  much 
m9re  rapid  pace  than  we  left  it,  witn  only  two 
slightly  wound  9d)   white  ths  enemy's  lota   ii 
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known  to  be  eight  killed  and  as  many  wounded. 
This  was  the  fint  '  skedaddle '  I  ever  witnessed, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  it.  may  be  the  last" 


Suddenly  waked  up.  —  **  Some  time  ago  there 
was  published  in  this  paper,"  says  the  ]lichm9nd 
Dispatch,  **  a  revolutionary  reminiscence,  wherein 
allusion  was  made  to  the  sufferings  of  General 
Greene's  army,  in  the  early  itruggle  for  indepen- 
dence, for  the  want  of  suitable  clothing,  wnich 
in  many  instances  rendered  the  men  unfit  for  ser- 
vice. It  chanced  that  a  cop^  of  the  paper  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Alabama, 
who  had  previously  resisted  all  the  appeals  of 
patriotism  to  his  purse.  We  don't  know  how  it 
nappened  that  he  put  such  a  novel  interpretation 
upon  the  revolutionary  article,  but  after  he  got 
through  he  exclaimed,  *  By  Jove  I  that  will  never 
do  in  the  world!*  So  he  collected  together  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clothing  and  other  arti- 
cles requisite  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldier,  and 
packing  the  whole  securelv,  directed  the  box  to 
'  General  Greene,  of  the  Cionfederate  army,'  and 
started  it  off  to  Richmond.  It  arrived  nere  in 
due  season,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  depot 
agent  was  nuzzled  to  find  *  General  Greene ; '  out 
it  was  finaliv  turned  over  to  the  military  authori- 
ties, who  distributed  the  contents  where  they 
were  needed.  Whether  the  Alabamian  had  been 
asleep  ever  since  the  revolutionary  war  or  not,  we 
don't  undertake  to  say;  but  we  give  him  credit 
for  doing  a  good  thing,  even  though  we  could  not 
kelp  laughing  when  we  heard  the  story." 


Incidents  of  the  Battle  of  Belmont.— 
A  correspondent,  giving  an  account  of  the  burial 
of  the  Union  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle  at  Bel- 
mont, by  a  party  which  returned,  after  the  battle, 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  relates  the  following  incidents : 

"  Our  dead  were  mostly  lyiii|;  upon  their  backs, 
and  everything  taken  from  their  bodies  that  could 
be  of  value  to  the  enemy.  'The  countenances  of 
the' dead  were  mostly  expressire  of  roge.  One 
or  two  features  were  expressive  of  fear.  One 
poor  fellowr  after  he  was  wounded,  bethought 
nimself  to  take  a  smoke.  He  was  found  in  a 
sitting  position,  against  a  tree,  dead,  with  his 
pipe  in  one  hand,  his  knife  in  the  other,  and  his 
tobacco  on  his  breast 

'*  A  young  lad  about  sixteen  was  found  lying 
across  a  log,  just  as  he  fell,  grasping  his  musket 
m  both  hands. 

**  A  wounded  man,  with  both  legs  nearly  shot 
[>ff,  was  found  in  the  woods,  singing  the  Star- 
ipangled  Banner ;  but  for  this  circumstance  the 
lurgeons  say^  they  would  not  have  discovered  him. 

"  A.  Captain  or  one  of  the  regiments  was  look- 
ing at  the  prisoners  coptured  at  Beknont,  and 
recognized  one  as  his  own  brother." 


An  Eloquent  Peroration.  —  Governor  John 
\.  Andrew,  in  his  addrcbs  to  the  Lesislature  of 
^lassachusetts,  Jan.  8, 1864,  concluded  as  follows 


''  The  heart  swells  ^th  unwonted  emotion  when 
we  temember  our  so  js  and  brothers,  whose  con- 
stant valor  has  sustained  on  the  field,  during 
nearly  three  years  of  war,  the  cause  of  our  coun- 
try, of  civilization,  and  liberty.  Our  volunteers 
have  represented  Massachusetts,  during  the  year 
just  ended,  on  almost  every  field*  and  in  every 
department  of  the  tu'ay  where  our  flag  has 
been  unfurled.  At  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg. 
Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  and  Fort  Wagner;  at 
Chickamauga,  KnoxviUe,  and  Chattanooga,  under 
Hooker,  and  Meade,  and  Banks,  and  Gillmore, 
and  Hosecrans,  and  Burnside,  and  Grant;  in 
every  scene  of  dangrr  and  of  duty, — slong  tlie 
Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf ;  en  the  Tennessee,  the 
Cumberland,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
under  Du  Pont,  and  Dahlgren,  and  Foote,  and 
Farragut,  and  Porter,  —  the  sons  of  Massachu- 
setts have  borne  their  part,  and  paid  the  debt  of 
patriotism  and  valor.  Ubiquitous  as  the  stock 
they  descend  from,  national  m  their  opinions,  and 
universal  in  their  sympathies,  they  have  fought, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  men  of  all  sections  and 
of  every  extraction.  On  the  ocean,  on  the  rivers, 
on  the  land,  on  the  heights  where  they  thundered 
down  from  the  clouds  of  Lookout  Mountain  the 
defiance  of  the  skies,  they  have  graven  with  their 
swords  a  record  imperishable. 

"  The  Muse  herself  demands  the  lapse  of  silent 
years  to  soften,  by  the  influence  of  time,  her  too 
keen  and  poignant  realization  of  the  Bcetfju  of 
war  —  the  pathos,  the  heroism,  the  fierce  joy,  the 
grief  of  battle.  But  during  ages  to  come  sh« 
will  brood  over  their  memory,  and  into  the  hearts 
of  her  consecrated  priests  will  breathe  the  inspi- 
rations of  lofty  and  undying  beauty,  sublimity 
and  truth,  in  all  the  glowing  forms  of  speech,  of 
literature,  and  plastic  art  By  the  homely  tra 
ditions  of  the  fireside,  by  the  head-stonej  in  the 
churchyard  consecrated  to  those  whose  forpis  re* 
pose  far  off  in  rude  graves  by  the  Rappahannock, 
or  sleep  beneath  the  sea,  embalmed  in  the  memo- 
ries of  succeeding  generations  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, the  heroic  dead  will  live  on  in  immortal 
youth.  By  their  names,  their  character,  theii 
service,  their  fate,  their  glory,  they  cannot  fidl : 

*  They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause.    The  block  may  soak  their  gore ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  i^  the  sun,  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  qity  gates  and  castle  walls ; 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  yean 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
The^  t>ut  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom.' 

I'  Tlie  edict  of  Nante^,  maintaining  the  religious 
liberty  of  the  Huguenots,  gave  lustre  to  Uie  fame 
of  Henry  the  Great,  whose  name  will  gild  the 
pages  of  philosophic  history  after  mankml  may 
nave  forgotten  the  martial  prowess  and  the  white 
plume  of  Navarre.  The  great  proclamation  ot 
liberty  will  lift  the  ruler  who  uttered  it,  our  «i*> 
tion  and  our  age,  above  all  vulgar  destiny. 

"  The  bell  which  rang  cut  the  Declaration  of  In. 
dependent  3  has  found  at  last  a  voice  articulate,  to 
'proclaim  Jberty  thriughc  :t  all  the  land  anid  to 
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all  the  inhabitants  thereof.'  It  has  been  heard 
across  oceans,  and  has  modified  the  sentiments 
of  cabinets  and  kings.  The  ))eople  of  the  old 
world  have  heard  it,  and  their  hearts  stop  to 
catch  the  last  whisper  of  its  echoes.  The  poor 
slave  has  heard  it  {  and  with  bounding  }oy,  tem- 
pered by  the  mystery  of  religion,  he  worships  and 
adores.  The  waiting  continent  has  heard  it,  and 
alreadj  foresees  the  fulfilled  prophecy,  when  she 
wiU  sit  *  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disinthralled 
'by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation.' " 


THE  SONG  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

.    BT   OAPTAIN   B.  M.  ANDBBSON.* 

Ak OTHBB  Star  arisen,  another  flag  unfurled ; 
Another  name  inscribed  among  Uie  nations  of  the 

world ; 
Another  mighty  struggle  'gainst  a  tyrant's  fell  decree. 
And  again  a  burdened  people  have  uprisen,  and 

are  free. 

Th^  spirit  of  the  fiithcrs  in  the  children  liveth 

yet,— 
Liveth  still  the  olden  blood  that  hath  dimmed  the 

bayonet ; 
And  the  fathers  fought  for  freedom,  and  the  sons 

for  freedom  fij^ht ; 
llieir  God'  was  with  tlicir  fathers,  and  is  still  tlie 

God  of  right. 

Behold,  the  skies  are  darkened !  a  gloomy  cloud 
hath  lowered  1 

Shall  it  break  in  happy  peaccflilness,  or  spread  its 
rage  abroad  ? 

Shall  we  have  the  smiles  of  friendship,  or  feel  the 
fierce,  foul  blow, 

And  bare  the  red  right  hand  of  war  to  meet  an  in- 
sulting foe  ? 

In  peaceftilness  we  wish  to  live,  but  not  in  slavish 

fear; 
In  pCAcefulhess  we  dare  not  die,  dishonored  on  our 

bier; 
Tu  uur  allies  of  the  Northern  land  we  offer  heart 

and  hand ; 
But  if  they  scorn  our  friendship,  then  the  banner 

and  the  brand. 

Honor  to  the  new-bom  nation !  honor  to  the  brave  I 

A  country  freed  from  thraldom,  or  a  soldier's  hon- 
ored grave ! 

Every  rock  shall  be  a  tombstone,  every  rivulet  run 
red, 

Aif  1  the  invader,  should  he  conquer,  find  the  con- 
quered in  the  dead. 

But  victory  shall  follow  where  the  sons  of  freedom 

go* 
And  the  signal  for  the  onset  bo  the  death-knell  of 

the  foe; 
And  hallowed  be  the  sacred  spot  whore  they  have 

bravely  met, 
And  the  star  that  rises  yonder  shall  never,  never  set 

•  Captain  R.  M.  Anderson,  of  Louisrille,  Kentucky, 
offered  his  whole  command,  consisting  of  ninety  rifles, 
to  the  .Governor  of  ^outh  Carolina,  stipulating  that 
they  would  bear  their  own  expenses  m  ffoina  to 
Charleston  and  returning  to  Kentucky.  ^SoMem 


The  Rebels  oyer  tub  Border.  —  On  thr 
16th  of  June,  1863,  it  was  first  known  in  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  that  Milroy  had  been  defeated  ut 
Winchester,  and  that  the  rebel  Qenoral  Rboodf 
was  advancing  across  the  Potomac,  and  approai  h« 
ing  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

On  the  morning  of  Mocday,  June  17,  the 
flood  of  nmors  from  th»  Potomac  fully  con- 
firmed the  advance  of  the  *ebels ;  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Chambe.'sbiirs  and t.cinity,  feeling  unable 
to  resist  the  rei  e.  col amns,  commenced  to  make 
prompt  prepciatjon  for  the  movement  of  stcolable 
property.  Nearly  every  horse,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, was  started  for  the  mountains  as  early 
on  Mondiy  as  possib  c,  and  the  negroes  dark- 
ened the  different  roads  northward  for  hours, 
loaded  with  household  effects,  sable  babies.  Sec, 
and  horses  and  wagons  and  cattle  crowded  every 
avenue  to  places  of  safety.  About  nine  o'docK 
in  the  morning,  the  advance  of  Milroy's  retreat* • 
ing  wagon  tram  dashed  into  town,  attended  by  s 
few  cavalry,  and  several  affrighted  wagon-mas» 
ters,  all  of  whom  declared  that  the  rebels  were  in 
hot  pursuit ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  train  was 
captured,  and  that  the  enemy  was  about  to  enter 
Chambersburg.  This  startling  information,  com- 
ing from  men  in  uniform,  wlio  had  fought  val- 
iantly until  the  enemy  had  got  nearly  withm  sight 
of  them,  naturally  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  t^ie 
citizens,  and  the  skedaddle  commenced  inmsffn>6« 
cent  earnestness  and  exquisite  confusion,  jdtzt, 
women,  and  children,  who  seemed  to  think  ths 
rebels  so  many  cannibals,  rushed  out  on  the  turn* 
pike,  and  generally  kept  on  the  leading  thorough* 
fares,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  be  captured, 
if  the  rebek  were  anywhere  within  range  and 
wanted  them.  Tl^e  motley  cavalcade  rushed 
along  for  a  few  hours,  when  it  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  seme  one  to  inquire  whether  the  rebels 
were  not  some  distance  in  the  reari  and  a  few 
moments  of  reflection  and  dispassionate  inquiry 
satisfied  the  people  that  the  enemy  could  not  be 
upon  them  tor  several  hours  at  least.  The  rail- 
road men  were  prompt  and  systematic  in  their 
efforts  to  prepare  for  another  fire ;  and  by  noon 
all  the  portable  propertv  of  the  company  was 
safely  under  control,  to  be  hauled  and  moved  at 
pleasure.  Tlie  more  thoughtful  portion  of  the 
people,  who  felt  it  a  duty  to  keep  out  of  rebel 
nands,  remained  until  the  cutting  of  telegraph 
communication  south,  and  the  reports  of  relinbla 
scouts  rendered  it  advisable  to  give  way  to  the 
guerrilla  army  of  plunderers. 

Oreencastle,  bcin^  but  five  miles  north  of  the 
Maryland  line,  and  m  the  direct  route  of  the  reb- 
els, was  naturally  enouji;h  in  tlie  highest  state  of 
excitement  on  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning. 
Exaggerated  rumors  had  of  course  flooded  them, 
and  every  half  hour  a  stam^xide  was  made  befoi  e 
the  imagined  rebel  columns.  lion.  John  Hone 
at  last  determined  to  reconnoitre;  and  he  mounted 
a  horse,  and  started  out  towards  llagerstowu. 
A  little  distance  beyond,  he  was  captured  by  a 
squad  of  rebels,  and  held  until  the  rebel  cavalry 
leader,  Qenertl  Jerkins,  came  up.  Jenkins  asked 
liowe  Ms  name,  and  irtm  aoiwcrcl  oarreotly. 
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He  subsequtntljr  asked  Mr, ,  vho  was  with 

Rowe,  nhat  Rowe's  name  wos,  and  upon  being 
told  thot  the  name  had  been  given  to  him  cor- 
rectly, he  insisted  that  the  Mojor  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Um'ted  States  service.  Mr.  — 
assured  Jenkins  that  the  Major  had  nerer  been 
in  thd  service,  and  he  was  satisfied.  (Jenkins 
had  evidently  confounded  Mnjor  Howe  with  his 
son,  the  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rowe,  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth.)    Jenkins  then 

asked  Mr. whom  he  had  voted  for  at  the 

last  Presidential  election.  lie  answered  that  he 
had  voted  for  Lincoln.  To  which  Jenkins  gave 
the  following  chaste  and  classic  reply  —  "  Get  off 
that  hmrse,  you  d — d  Abolitionist."  The  horse 
was  surrendered,  and  the  same  question  was  pro- 
pounded to  Major  Rowe,  who  answered  thai  he 
nad  voted  for  Dou^as,  and  had  scratched  evbry 
Breckinridge  man  off  his  ticket.  Jenkins  an- 
swered —  **  You  can  ride  your  horse  as  long  as 
you  like  —  I  voted  for  Douglas  myself."  He 
tlien  demanded  to  know  what  forces  were  in 
Qreencastle,  and  what  fortifications.  Major  Rowe 
told  him  that  the  town  was  defenceless ;  but  Jen- 
kins seemed  to  be  cautious  lest  he  might  be 
caught  in  a  trap.  He  advanced  cautiously,  re- 
connoitred all  suspicious  buildings,  and  finally, 
being  fully  satisfied  that  there  was  not  a  gun  in 
position,  and  not  a  man  under  spxtn,  he  resolved 
upon  capturing  the  town  by  a  brilliant  charge  of 
cavalry.  He  accordingly  divided  his  forces  into 
two  columns,  charged  upon  the  vacated  streets, 
and  reached  the  centre  of  the  town  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  I 

The  rebels  were  evidently  under  the  impression 
that  forces  would  be  thrown  in  their  way  at  an 
early  hour,  and  they  pushed  forward  for  Cham- 
bersburg.  About  eleven  o'clock,  on  Monday 
night,  they  arrived  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
town,  ana  the  same  intenselv  strategic  move- 
ments exhibited  at  Oreencastle  were  displayed 
here..  Several  were  thrown  forward  cautiously 
to  reconnoitre,  and  a  few  of  the  Union  boys  oajv 
tured  them  and  took  their  horses.  This  taste  of 
war  whetted  the  appetite  of  Jenkins,  and  he  re^ 
solved  to  capture  tne  town  by  a  brilliant  dash, 
without  so  much  as  a  demand  for  surrender.  He 
divided  his  forces  into  sevefal  columns  —  about 
two  hundred  in  advance  as  a  forlorn  hope,  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  desperate  task  of  char- 
ging upon  the  empty  and  undefended  streets, 
store-boxes,  mortar-oeds,  &c.,  of  the  ancient  vil- 
la^ of  Chambersburg. 

Every  precaution  that  strate^'  could  invent 
was  taken  to  prevent  failure.  Men  were  detailed 
to  ride  along  the  columns  before  the  charge  was 
made,  bawling  out  as  loudly  as  possible  to  plant 
artilleiy  at  different  points,  although  the  redoubt- 
able Jenkins  had  not  so  much  as  a  swivel  in  his 
ftrmy.  The  women  and  children  having  been  suf- 
ficiently frightened  by  the  threatened  booming  of 
artillery,  and  all  things  being  in  readiness,  the 
ft^rlom  hope  advanced,  and  tne  most  desperate 
charge  ever  known  in  the  history  of  war  —  in 
Chambersburg  at  least — was  made.  Down  the 
itrcct  came  the  iron  cktter  of  hoofs  like  the  tem- 


pest with  a  thousand  thiind«rbolta  i  but  the  great 
plan  had  failed  in  one  particular,  and  tlie  oohimu 
recoiled  before  it  reached  the  Diamond.  A  mor* 
tar-bed  on  the  street,  in  front  of  Mr.  White'% 
new  building,  had  not  been  observed  in  the  re* 
connoitiing  of  the  town,  nor  had  wilHng  sympa- 
thisers advised  him  of  it  His  force  was  hurled 
against  i* ;  down  went  «ome  men,  and  bang  went 
a  gun.  To  strike  a  la  irtar>bed  and  have  a  gun 
fired  at  the  same  time,  was  nore  than  the  strategy 
of  Jenkins  had  bargained  for;  and  the  charge 
was  broken,  and  fell  back.  A  few  moments  of 
fearful  suspense,  end  tlie  mortar-bed  was  carefully 
reconnoitred,  and  the  musket  report  was  found  to 
be  an  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  own  men  who  had  fallen.  With 
a  boldness  and  dash  worthv  of  Jenkins,  it  was 
resolved  to  renew  the  attack  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  council  of  war.  Again  the  steeds 
of  war  thundered  down  the  street,  and  there  be- 
ing nothing  in  the  way,  overcame  all  opposition, 
and  the  borough  of  Chambersbura;was  under  the 
rule  of  Jenkins.  Having  won  it  by  the  most  de- 
termined and  brilliant  prowess,  Jenkins  resolved 
that  he  would  be  magnanimous,  and  would  allow 
nothing  to  be* taken  from  the  people  —  excepting 
such  articles  as  he  and  his  men  wanted. 

Jenkins  had  doubtless  read  the  papers  in  his 
day,  and  knew  that  there  were  green  nelds  in  the 
"  Ureen  Spot ; "  and  what  is  rather  remarkable* 
at  midnight  he  could  start  for  a  forty-acre  clover 
patch  beioi^ging  to  the  editor  of  the  Repository 
without  so  much  as  stopping  to  ask  where  the 
gate  might  be  found.  Not  even  a  halt  was  called 
to  find  it ;  but  the  march  was  continued  until  the 
gate  was  reached,  when  the  order,  '*  File  right " 
was  given,  and  Jenkins  was  in  clover.  Happy  fel- 
low, thus  to  find  luxuriant  and  extensive  clover  as 
if  by  instinct !  By  way  of  giving  the  devil  his 
due,  it  must  be  said  that,  althouf^h  there  Kere 
over  sixty  acres  of  wheat,  and  eighty  acres  of 
com  and  oats,  in  the  same  field,  he  protected  it 
most  carefully,  and  picketed  his  horses  so  that  it 
could  not  be  injured.  Aud  eoual  care  was  taken 
of  all  other  property  about  tne  place,  exoeptins 
half  a  doaen  of  the  fattest  Cotswold  sheep,  whicn 
were  necessary,  it  seems,  to  furnish  chops,  &&, 
for  his  men.  No  fences  were  wantonly  destroyed } 
poultry  was  not  disturbed,  nor  dia  he  compli- 
ment the  blooded  cattle  s9>  much  as  to  test  the 
quality  of  their  steak  and  foasts.  Some  of  his 
men  cast  a  wistful  eve  upon  the  glistening  trout 
in  the  spring ;  but  they  were  protected  by  volun- 
tary order,  and  save  a  few  quarts  of  delicious 
strawberries  gathered  with  every  care,  after  first 
asking  permission,  nothing  in  the  gardens  or 
about  the  grounds  was  taken. 

However  earnest  an  enemy  Jenkins  may  be,  he 
don't  seem  to  keej^  spite,  but  is  capable  of  being 
very  jolly  and  sociable  when  he  is  treated  hospi- 
tably. For  prudential  reasons,  the  editor  was  not 
at  home  to  do  the  honors  at  his  own  table ;  but 
Jenkins  was  not  particular,  nor  was  his  appetite 
impaired  tLereby.  He  called  upon  the  ladies  of 
the  house,  shared  their  hospitality,  behaved  in  all 
respects  Lke  a  gentleman^  and  expressed  ver 
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eameat  regrets  that  be  bad  not  been  able  to  make 
tbe  personal  acquaintance  of  the  editor.  We  beg 
to  say  that  vre  reciprocate  the  wish  of  the  Gen- 
eral, and  shall  be  glad  to  make  his  acquaintance 
personally  —  "  when  this  cruel  war  is  over."  Col- 
onel French  and  Surgeon  Bee  spent  much  of  their 
time  with  Mrs.  McClure,  and  the  former  showed 
his  appre<;iation  of  her  nospitality  by  taking  her 
revolver  from  her  when  ne  left  An  order  having 
been  made  for  the  citizens  to  surrender  all  the 
guns  ar  d  pistols  they  had,  Colonel  French  took 
the  pistol  of  his  hostess. 

llorses  seemed  to  be  considered  contraband  of 
war,  and  were  taken  without  the  pretence  of  com- 
pensation :  but  othpr  articles  were  deemed  legiti- 
mate subjects  of  commerce  even  between  ene- 
mies, and  they  were  generally  paid  for  after  a 
fashion.  True,  the  system  of  Jenkins  would  be 
considered  a  little  informal  in  business  circles ; 
but  it's  his  way,  and  the  people  agreed  to  it,  per- 
haps to  some  extent  because  of  the  novelty,  but 
mainly  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  thing.  But 
Jenkins  was  liberal  —  eminently  liberal  He 
didn't  stop  to  higgle  about  a  few  odd  pennies  in 
making  a  bargain.  For  instance,  he  took  the 
drugs  of  Messrs.  Miller,  Spangler;  Nixon,  and 
Heyser,  and  told  them  to  make  out  a  bill,  or,  if 
thev  could  not  do  that,  to  guess  at  the  amount, 
ana  tlie  bills  were  paid.  Doubtless  iperchants 
and  druggists  would  have  prefeiTcd  *'  green- 
backs "  to  Confederate  scrip  that  is  never  payable, 
and  is  worth  iust  its  weight  in  old  paner ;  but 
Jenkins  hadnt  ''greenbacks,"  and  he  nad  con- 
federate scrip,  and  such  as  he  had  he  gave  unto 
them.  Thus  he  dealt  largely.  To  avoid  the 
jealousies  growing  out  of  rivalry  in  business,  he 
patronized  all  the  merchants,  and  bouc^ht  pretty 
much  everything  he  could  conveniently  use  and 
carry.  Some  people,  with  the  antiquated  ideas 
of  business,  might  call  it  stealing,  to  take  goods 
and  p'w  for  them  in  bogus  money  ;  but  Jenkins 
calls  It  ousiness,  and  for  the  time  being  what  Jen- 
kins called  business,  was  business,  m  this  way 
he  robbed  all  the  stores,  drug  shops,  &c,  more 
or  less,  and  supplied  himself  with  many  articles 
of  great  value. 

Jenkins,  like  most  doctors,  don't  seem  to  have 
relished  his  own  prescriptions.  Several  horses 
had  been  captured  by  some  of  the  Union  boys, 
and  notice  was  given  by^he  General  commanding 
that  they  must  be  surrendered  or  tht*  town  would 
be  destroyed.  The  city  fathers,  common!y  known 
as  the  town  council,  were  appealed  to  in  order  to 
avert  the  impending  fate  threatened.  One  of 
the  horses,  and  some  of  the  equipments,  were 
found  and  returned,  but  there  was  still  a  balance 
in  favor  of  Jenkins.  It  was  finally  adjusted  by 
the  council  appropriating  the  sum  of  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  to  pay  the  claim.  Doubtless  Jen- 
kins hoped  for  mne  hundred  dollars  in  "  grecn- 
biicks,"  but  he  had  flooded  the  town  with  Confed- 
erate scrip,  pronouncing  it  better  than  United 
States  currency,  and  the  council  evidently  be- 
lieved him,  and  desiring  to  be  accommodating  with 
a  oonqueror,  decided  to  &vor  him  by  the  pay- 
ment of  hii  bill  in  Confederate  scrip.    It  was  so 


done,  and' Jenkins  got  just  nine  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  nothing  ror  his  trouble.  He  took  it, 
however,  without  a  murmur,  and  doubtless  con- 
sidered it  a  clever  joke. 

Sore  was  the  disappointment  of  Jenkins  at  tne 
general  exodus  of  horses.  It  limited  his  booty 
immensely.  Fully  five  hundred  had  been  takeje 
from  Dhambersburg  iind  vicinity  to  ihe  mouu- 
taina,  and  Jenkins'  plunder  was  thus  made  just 
so  much  less.  But  he  determined  t  j  make  up 
for  it  by  stealing  all  the  arms  in  the  town.  He 
therefore  issued  an  order  requiring  the  citizens  to 
bring  him  all  the  arras  they  had,  public  or  pri- 
:  vate,  within  two  1  ours  ;  and  search  and  ternble 
vengeance  were  threatened  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience. Many  of  the  citizens  complied  with  the 
Older,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  a 
list  of  tlie  persons  presenting  arms.  Of  course 
very  many  did  not  comply ;  but  enough  did  so  to 
avoid  a  general  search,  and  probable  sacking  of 
the  town.  The  arms  were  assorted  •—  the  indif- 
ferent destroyed,  and  the  good  taken  along. 

On  the  following  day,  a  few  of  Milroy's  cavalry, 
escaping  from  Martinsburg,  were  seen  by  the  re- 
doubtable Jenkins  hovering  in  his  fVont.  Al- 
though but  thirteen  in  number,  and  without  the 
least  appetite  for  a  battle  with  his  two  thousand 
mpn,  he  took  on  a  fright  of  huge  proportions,  and 
prepared  to  sell  his  command  as  dearly  as  possi- 
ble. Like  a  prudent  general,  however,  he  pro- 
vided fully  for  nis  retreat  The  shrill  blast  ot  tlie 
bugle  brought  his  men  to  arms  with  the  utmost 
possible  alacrity :  his  pickets  were  called  in  to 
swell  the  ranks ;  the  horses  and  baggage,  con- 
sisting principally  of  stolen  goods,  were  sent  to 
the  rear,  south  of  the  town ;  the  surgeon  took 
forcible  possession  of  all  the  buildings,  houses, 
barns,  sheds,  &c.,  to  be  used  as  hospitals,  and 
especially  requested  that  their  wounded  should  be 
humanely  treated  in  case  of  their  sudden  retreat 
without  being  able  to  take  them  along. 

The  hero  of  two  brilliant  cavalry  cnar^^es  upon 
undefended  towns  was  agitated  beyond  endur- 
ance at  the  prospect  of  a  battle ;  and  instead  of 
cbar^ig  upon  a  little  squad  of  men,  who  were 
mercij  observing  the  course  of  his  robberies,  he 
stood  trembling  in  battle  array  to  receive  the 
shock.  No  foe  was  Ifearer  than  the  State  capital, 
over  fifty  miles  distant,  and  there  the  same  scene 
was  being  presented.  Jenkins  in  Chambersburg, 
and  the  mUitia  at  Harrisburg,  were  each  momen- 
tarily expecting  to  be  cut  to  nieces  by  the  other. 
But  these  armies,  alike  terrible  in  their  heroism, 
were  spared  the  deadly  clash  of  arms,  iuasmudi 
as  even  the  most  improved  ordnance  is  not 
deemed  fatal  at  a  range  of  fifty  miles.  Both 
armies,  as  the  usual  reports  go,  *'  having  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  retired  in  good  order." 

As  a  rule,  private  hcuses  were  not  sucked  by 
Jenkins'  forces ;  but  there  were  some  exceptions. 
The  residences  of  Messrs.  Dcngler  and  Gipe,  near 
Chambersburg,  were  both  entered  (Uie  faniiUcs 
being  absent),  and  plundered  of  clothing,  kettles, 
and  other  articles.  Bureaus  and  oupboards  were 
all  emptied  of  tkeir  contents,  and  such  arlidet  at 
they  wanted  wez9  taken. 
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A  very  few  of  the  cidiens  exhibited  the  spint 
of  the  genuine  "  sympathizers.} "  but  Jenkins  and 
his  men  in  no  instance  treated  them  even  with 
oourtesy.  That  they  made  use  of  some  such 
creatures  to  obtain  information,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  but  they  spumed  all  attempts  to  claim  their 
respect  because  of  professed  sympathy  with  their 
cause.  To  one  who  desired  to  make  fair  weather 
with  Jenkins,  by  ardent  professions  of  sympathy 
with  the  South,  he  answered :  "  Well,  if  you  be- 
lieve we  are  right,  take  your  gun  and  join  our 
ranks !  **  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  cowardlv 
traitor  did  not  obey.  To  another  he  said  —  "  If 
we  had  such  men  as  you  in  the  South  we  would 
hang  them ! "  They  say,  on  all  occasions,  that 
there  are  but  two  modes  of  peace,  —  disunion  or 
subjugation, — and  they  stoutly  deny  that  the  lat- 
ter IS  possible. 

General  Jenkins  was  fully  informed  as  to  the 
movements  of  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
Chambersburg,  and  described  the  horse  he  rode, 
and  added  that  there  were  people  in  Chambers- 
burg  sufficiently  cowardly  and  treacherous  to 
give  such  information  of  their  neighbors.  When 
It  was  suggested  that  such  people  should  be  sent 
within  the  rebel  lines,  he  insisted  that  the  South 
should  not  be  made  a  Botany  Bay  for  Northern 
scoundrels. 

'  Quite  a  number  of  negroes,  free  and  slave,  — 
men,  women,  and  children,  —  were  captured  by 
Jenkins,  and  started  South  to  be  sold  into  bon- 
dage. Many  escaped  in  various  ways,  and  the 
peopl  r  of  Grcencastle  captur^^d  the  guard  of  one 
negrc  train,  and  discharged  the  negroes  j  but, 
perhaps,  full  fifty  were  got  off  to  slavery.  One 
negro  efl'ectcd  his  esoapo  by  shooting  and  seriously 
^wounding  his  rebel  guard.  lie  forced  the  gun 
from  the  reliel  and  fired,  wounding  him  in  the 
head,  and  then  skedaddled.  Some  of  the  men 
were  bound  with  ropes,  and  the  children  were 
mounted  in  front  or  behind  the  rebels  on  their 
horses.  By  great  exertions  of  several  citizens, 
some  of  the  negroes  were  discharged. 

The  southern  border  of  the  county  was  literally 
plundered  of  everything  in  the  stock  line,  except- 
me  such  as  could  be  secreted.  But  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  secrete  stock,  as  the  rebels  si)ent  a  full 
week  in  the  county,  and  leisurely  hunted  out 
horses  and  cattle  without  molestatiofi.  Among 
many  unfortunate,  perhaps  the  greatest  suflerer 
was  Ex-Sheriff  Tavlor,  from  whom  the  rebels  cap- 
tured a  drove  of  &t  cattle  in  Fulton  County. 

The  route  of  Jenkins  was  through  the  most 
densely  poi)ulated  and  wealthiest  portion  of  the 
county.  From  this  point  he  fell  back  to  Green- 
castle  and  south  of  it ;  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Mercersburg,  from  where  a  detachment  crossed 
the  Cove  Mountain  to  McConneUsburg,  and  struck 
down  the  valley  from  there.  The  main  body, 
however,  was  divided  into  plundering  parties,  and 
scoured  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  county, 
•pending  several  days  in  and  about  Greencastle, 
And  Waynesboro',  and  giving  Welsh  Run  a  pretty 
intimate  visitation. 

The  rebels  seemed  omnipresent,  according  to 
report!.    They  were,  on  several  occasions,  after 


their  departure,  just  about  to  reenter,  and  the 
panio-stncken  made  a  correspcnding  exit  al  the 
other  side.  On  Thursday,  the  18th,  they  were 
reported  within  two  miles  in  large  force,  and  s 
general  skedaddle  took  place  {  and  again  on  Sun* 
day,  the  21  et,  they  were  reported  coming  with 
rednfor'^ments.  A  few  ran  off,  but  most  of  the 
people,  knowiuff  that  t^ere  was  a  military  force  to 
fall  oacii  upon  between  Ck amber iburg  and  Scot- 
land, shoulder^ J  thtlr  guns  and  fell  into  ranks  to 
give  battle.  Promine/.t  amour  these  was  Rev. 
Mr.  Niccolls,  whose  peop.e  mu&ed  a  sermon  in 
his  determinatic  n  to  pop  i  ft  w  rebeh. 

O^^e  of  the  first  acts  ai  ne  by  ^e  rebels  was  to 
marc  .i  do  vn  to  the  rail/oad  bridge  at  ScotlaLd, 
and  burn  it.  The  m  arehx  ise  of  Mi*.  Criswell,  and 
several  cars,  were  tporad  upon  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  they  were  private  property.  As  soon 
as  the  rebels  fell  back,  the  Railroad  Company 
commenced  to  rebuild  the  bridge,  and  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  2l8t,  trains  passed  over  it  again. 
The  only  other  instance  of  nring  property  was  the 
warehouse  of  Oaks  &  Linn.  It  was  fired  just  as 
they  left  the  town ;  but  the  citizens  extinguished 
it. 

General  Jenkins  received  his  education  at 
Jefferson  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  same 
class  with  J.  McDowell  Sharpe,  Esq.,  and  gave 
promise  of  future  usefulness  and  greatness.  Uis 
downward  career  commenced  when,  in  an  evil  hour, 
he  became  a  member  of  Congress  from  Westeiil 
Virginia,  and  from  thence  may  be  dated  his  de* 
cline  and  fiilL  From  Congress  he  naturally 
enough  turned  fire-eater,  secessionist,  and  guer- 
rilla. He  is  of  medium  size,  has  a  flat  but  good 
head,  light  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  immense  Uow- 
ing  beard  of  a  sandy  hue,  and  rather  a  pleasant 
face.  lie  professes  to  cherish  the  utmost  regard 
for  the  humanity  of  war,ac  i  seemed  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  his  reputation  as  a  humane  military  lead" 
er.  He  pointed  to  the  raids  of  Union  troops,  who 
lefl,  in  many  instances,  wide-spread  and  total  deso- 
lation on  their  tracks,  and  (Bxpressed  the  hope  that 
henceforth  the  Union  raids  would  do  no  more 
damage  to  citizens  than  he  does.  He  takes 
horses,  cattle,  and  articles  necessary  for  the  urmy, 
as  both  sides  treat  them  as  contraband  of  waV, 
and  help  themselves  on  every  occasion  offered. 
He  pointed  with  bitter  triumph  at  the  raid  of 
Montgomery  in  South  Carolina,  and  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, by  the  national  troops,  and  reminded 
the  people  that  his  actions  were  in  accordance 
with  civilized  warfare,  while  those  referred  to 
of  the  Union  troops  were  bsirbarous. 

On  Sunday,  28th,  the  Eighth  New  York  militia 
arrived  at  Chambersburg,  having  marched  from 
Shippensburg,  and  they  were  received  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  Considering  that  they  were 
on  the  border  in  advance  of  any  Pennsylvania 
regiments,  they  merit,  as  they  will  receive,  th€ 
lasting  gratitude  of  every  man  in  the  border. 

The  old  men  of  tl.e  town  organized  a  company, 
headed  by  Hen.  George  Chambers,  for  the  de- 
fence of  tl  e  town.  None  were  admitted  under 
forty-five.     On  Monday  svery  man  capable  of 
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bearing  furms  had  bis  gun,  and  was  in  some  or- 
ganization to  resist  the  rebels. 

The  ladies  of  Charobersburg  gave  the  rebels 
rnU  9r  a  jolly  time  while  they  were  there.  They 
did  not  imitate  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
al  ivalry  by  spitting  in  the  faces  of  soldiers,  poi- 
soiiii  g  their  meat  and  drink,  flaunting  flags  in 
their  faces,  and  unsexing  themselves  generally  ; 
but  they  did  give  them  rather  an  Mnwelcome  taste 
of  their  heroism  and  strategy.  One  lady  took 
her  chickens  from  the  rebels  otter  they  had  killed 
them,  and  dined  sumptuously  at  home  at  least 
one  day  under  rebel  rule.  Another  arrested  Dr. 
Todd  in  his  insolence  by  informing  him,  in  rather 
an  earnest  manner,  that  further  searches  in  her 
house  would  result  in  the  splitting  of  his  head 
with  her  hatchets  The  valiant  doctor  subsided. 
Another  amused  herself  by  running  rebel  desert- 
ers out  of  the  lines  dressed  in  hoops  and  ca\|co : 
and  generally  the  ladies  resented  the  arrogance 
of  the  rebel  nosts  with  such  spirit  and  determi- 
nation as  to  astound  them.  In  many  instances 
the  ladies  prevented  the  boldest  thieving  by  res- 
olutely resisting,  and  shaming  the  rebels  Out  of 
their  purpose.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  return  to  Virginia  must  carry  with  them  the 
liveliest  appreciation  of  the  heroism  and  ^intelli- 
gence of  Pennsylvania  ladies. 

Some  of  the  border  State,  and  most  of- the 
more  Southern  rebels,  had  rather  peculiar  concep- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Quite  a  num- 
ber were  astonished  to  find  the  people  speaking 
English,  as  they  supposed  that  the  prevalent  lan- 
guage was  the  Oeiman.  At  first,  when  they  at- 
tempted derisive  remarks,  they  would  imitate  the 
broken  English  of  the  Germans;  and  judging 
from  Ewell's  demand  for  twenty-five  barrels  of 
sourkrout  at  a  season  when  it  is  unknown  in  any 
country,  even  the  commanding  officers  must  have 
considered  the  Chambersburg  people  as  profound- 
ly Dutch.  It  would  require  an  mtensely  Dutch 
community  to  supply  sourkrout  in  July.  The 
farm  buildings,  anu  especially  the  large  and  fine 
barns  all  through  the  valley,  at  once  excited  their 
astonishment  and  admiration.  Quite  a  number 
of  officers  visited  the  barn  of  the  editor  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  although  there  are  many  in 
the  valley  much  larger  and  ouite  as  well  finished. 
The  pi-ivate  soldiers  generally  concluded  that  it 
must  DO  the  church  of  some  very  large  denomi- 
nation in  this  commuiuty ;  and  the  out-buildings 
about  it,  such  as  chicken-house,  hog-pen,  carriage- 
house,  &c.,  were  generally  supposed  to  be  ser- 
vsmts'  houses,  and  very  neat  ones  I 

Clean  as  General  Lee  has  kept  his  record  by 
his  |iuman^  orders,  his  army  did  the  most  gigan- 
tic and  systematic  stealing.  They  stole  every- 
thing they  could  possibly  use,  or  hope  to  use ; 
and  when  their  little  remnant  of  shame  compelled 
them  to  offer  some  apology  for  it,  they  invariably 
answered  that  the  Union  troops  had  done  so,  and 
much  more,  in  their  country.  Every  rebel  who 
wanted  to  steal  a  chicken,  or  a  hat,  or  a  watch, 
insisted  that  he  was  a  most  generous  and  humane 
conqueror  —  that  his  home  had  been  burned 
down  over  the  lieads  of  his  family  by  the  Yan- 


kees, while  he  generously  spared  thmr  homes 
from  the  torch. 

Never  was  an  army  more  confident  and  jubi- 
lant than  were  the  rebels  while  in  Chambersbuig 
and  tLe  officers  evidently  appreciated  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  th&ir  hopes  up  to  the  highest 
point  The  Richmond  papers  were  receiv^  al- 
most daily  during  their  stay,  and  the  men  were 
-nspiied  by  the  sensation  lies  published  represent- 
ng  rebel  success  in  almost  every  portion  of  the 
South ;  and  the  universal  demana  made  by  the 
.*ebel  press  for  a  general  devastation  of  the  North 
induced  the  soldiers  to  believe  that  as  soon  as 
their  lodgment  was  made  safe,  tliey  would  be  at 
liberty  to  occupy  or  sack  houses  at  pleasure. 
One  edition  of  the  Richmond  papers  received  at 
Chambersburg  announced  that  General  Johnson 
had  defeated  General  Grant  and  raised  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg.  It  was  read  to  the  army  when  on 
parade,  and  they  cheered  themselves  hoarse  over 
their  imaginary  triumph.  They  were  inspired 
by  every  conceivable  falsehood.  Not  a  rebel  in 
the  ranks  doubted  that  Lee  had  from  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  while  he  had  not  over  eighty 
thousand,  all  told ;  and  they  were  all  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  had  eluded  General  Meade's 
army,  and  that  it  was  in  search  of  them  in  the 
valley  of  Shenandoah,  while  nothing  but  the  mi- 
litia stood  between  them  and  Harrisburg,  Balti* 
more,  and  Washington.  Their  rather  sudden  re- 
treat from  York  and  Carlisle  threw  a  shadow  of 
doubt  over  their  high  expectations,  and  theur  con* 
fidence  was  not  strengtnened  any  by  the  defiant 
and  jubilant  tone  of  the  Pennsylvania  people, 
who  confronted  them  at  every  step  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  were  marching  to  defeat,  and 
many  to  death. 

The  only  private  property  destroyed  by  the 
order  of  an  officer  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  was 
the  extensive  iron  works  of  Hon.  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, ten  miles  east  of  Chambersburg.  They 
consisted  of  a  large  charcoal  furnace,  forge,  roll- 
ing-mill, coal-house,  shops,  &c  On  Tuesday, 
the  23d,  a  portion  of  Jenkins'  cavalry  came  upon 
the  works  by  an  unfrequented  mountain  road 
from  Hughes  works,  and  demanded  the  horses, 
and  especially  the  two  riding  horses,  which  they 
described.  'The^  threatened  that  they  would  de- 
stroy the  buildings  if  the  horses  were  not  given 
up.  Mr.  Sweeney,  who  had  charge  of  the  works* 
agreed  to  deliver  up  the  riding  horses  if  the  prop- 
erty should  be  protected.  This  they  agreed  to } 
but  on  going  for  the  riding  horses,  they  met  the 
teamsters,  and  compelled  them  to  produce  all  the 
horses  and  mules,  nearly  forty  in  all,  with  gears, 
harness,  &c.  They  had  evidently  been  minutely 
informed  of  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Stevens' 
horses,  as  they  described  them,  and  knew  exactly 
where  to  go  after  them.  The  day  after.  General 
Early  rode  up  to  the  works,  accompanied  bv  his 
stafi*,  and  avowed  his  intention  to  aestruy  them. 
Mr.  Sweeney  reminded  him  that  he  would  inflict 
a  much  more  serious  injury  upon  some  hundred 

goor  laborers  who  worked  there  tlian  upon  Mr. 
tevens.    General  Early  replied  that  Mr.  Stevena 
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waa  **  an  enemy  of  the  South,  in  faror  of  oonfis- 
catlnff  their  property,  and  arming  their  negroes, 
and  Uie  property  must  be  destroyed.**  He  then 
placed  a  guard  around  it,  and  gave  special  in- 
structions that  it  should  not  be  destroyed  until 
he  ga/e  the  order.  He  seemed^  exceedingly 
fearful  that  he  might  miss  the  delightful  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  Steyens'  vorks  in  flames.  He 
then  returned  to  Greenwood,  where  he  had  his 
headquarters,  but  returned  the  next  day,  and  per- 
sonally detailed  Colonel  French,  of  Jenkins'  guer- 
rillas, with  his  command,  to  illustrate  Southern 
chiyalry  and  humanity  by  applying  the  torch  to 
the  private  property  of  Mr.  Steyens  because  he 
was  guilty' of  the  crime  of  defending  the  Bepub- 
lio.  The  work  of  destruction  was  well  done,  and 
soon  all  the  works  were  in  ashes.  The  houses  oc- 
cupied by  families  were  not  fired.  Some  three 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  charcoal  waa  destroyed, 
seyen  thousand  pounds  of  bacon  stolen,  leaying 
the  families  of  the  laborers  without  food,  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  representations  made  by  Mr.  Swee- 
ney as  to  their  necessitous  condition. 

When  the  rebel  horde  first  entered  the  State, 
fiushed  with  the  hope  of  easy  yictories  on  the 
field,  and  boundless  plunder  in  Hlirrisburg,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  and  Washington,  they  would 
yell  insolently  at  eyery  man  or  woman  they  met : 
"  Well,  Yank,  how  for  to  Harrisburg  ?  '*  "  How 
far  to  Baltimore?  **  "What's  the  charge  at  the 
Continental  P  "  ^  How  do  you  like  our  returH  to 
the  Union  P  "  "  Which  is  the  way  to  Washing- 
ton P  "  "  How  do  you  like  Lincoln's  Devils  P  " 
lliese  and  similar  inquiries  were  made  with  a  de- 
gree of  arrogance  and  confidence  that  clearly  be- 
tokened their  expectations  to  see,  as  conquerors, 
all  the  cities  named  during  their  stay.  When, 
however,  theii^  shattered  and  bleeding  columns 
commenced  their  retreat  on  Saturday,  after  bat- 
tle, there  was  but  one  inquiry  made,  alike  by  offi- 
cers and  men:  **IIow  far  to  ^e  Potoniae^" 
*'How  far  to  the  Fotomacf"  And  thus  their 
broken,  decimated  ranks  straggled  along  the 
mountain  parses,  grasping  for  Uie  last  hope  left 
them  —  the  Potomac  I 

The  onlj  engagement,  beyond  the  skirmishing 
of  scouts  m  the  Cumberland  Valley,  was  at  Car- 
lisle. General  Lee  had  recaUed  his  troops  from 
York,  Carlisle,  and  other  points  north,  ta  join 
him  at  Gettysburg.  General  Fitshugh  Lee,  with 
his  division  of  cavalry,  had  crossed  from  Hano- 
ver Station  to  join  General  Rhodes  at  Carlisle ; 
but  when  he  reached  that  point,  he  found  General 
Smith  in  the  town  with  several  thousand  Union 
troops.  Leo  was  evidently  disconcerted ;  and  in 
order  to  lead  General  Smith  to  suppose  that  he 
had  purposely  advanced  to  engage  mm,  and  thus 
enable  liira  to  make  his  escape  should  Smith's 
force  be  very  large,  he  at  once  demanded  an  im- 
mediate surrender  of  the  town.  This  General 
Smith  emphatically  refused ;  and  when  a  second 
demand  for  his  surrender  was  sent  him,  he  noti- 
fied Lee  that  he  would  receive  no  more  such  com- 
munications from  him.  Twenty  minutes  were 
generously  allowed  by  the  son  of  the  rebel  Com- 
mander-in-Chief for  women  and  children  to  get 


out  of  the  town.  Of  oour»»  but  few  got  away, 
as  *t  was  after  night,  arid  the  shiyalric  I^e  opened 
his  6[uns  upbn  the  town.  He  threw  near!)  two 
hundred  snells  mr^t  of  which  did  not  explode, 
and  but  Uttle  damage  was  done.  Several  houses 
were  penetrated,  but  none  of  tie  citijsens  were  in- 
jured. Lee  then  retrec'.ed  to  witness  his  father's 
Waterloo  at  Gettysburg. — Franklin  BepotOoff^ 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CAMPS. 

BT  J.  B.  X. 

• 

Fak  away  in  the  piny  weeds, 
'  Where  the  dews  fall  heavy  and  damp, 
A  soldiet  sat  by  the  smouldering  fire, 
And  sang  the  song  of  ihe  camp. 

••  It  is  not  to  be  weary  and  worn. 

It  is  not  to  feel  hunger  and  thirst, 
It  is  not  tlie  forced  march,  nor  the  terrible  fight. 

That  seems  to  the  soldier  the  worst ; 

*<  But  to  sit  through  the  comfortless  hours,  — 
Tlie  lonely,  dull  hours  that  will  come,  — 

With  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  on  theflri^ 
And  his  thoughts  on  visions  of  home  | 

*<  To  wonder  how  fares  it  with  those 
Who  mingled  so  late  with  his  life,  — 

Is  it  well  with  my  little  children  three  \ 
Is  it  well  with  my  sickly  wife  ^  ' 

'«  Tills  night-air  is  chill,  to  be  sure. 

But  logs  lie  in  plenty  around ; 
How  is  it  with  thef%  where  wood  is  so  dear. 

And  the  cash  foi  it  hard  to  be  found  } 

«  O,  tliat  north  air  cuts  bitterly  keen, 
And  the  ground  is  hard  as  a  stone; 

It  would  comfort  me  just  to  know  thai  they  sit 
By  a  fire  as  warm  as  my  own. 

*f  And  have  they  enough  to  eat  ? 

May  lads  are  growing  boys. 
And  my  girl  is  a  little  tender  thing. 

With  her  mother's  smile  and  voice. 

If  My  wife  she  should  haye  her  tea, 

Or  maybe  a  sup  of  beer: 
It  went  to  my  heart  to  look  on  her  fSu)e, 

So  white,  with  a  smile  and  a  tear. 

*<  Her  form  it  is  weak  and  thhi,  — 
She  would  gladly  work  if  she  eould,  — 

But  how  can  a  woman  have  daily  strength 
Who  wants  for  daily  food  \ 

**  My  oldest  boy  h»  can  cut  wood^ 

And  Johnny  can  carry  it  in ; 
But  then,  how  frozen  their  feet  must  be 

If  their  shoes  are  worn  and  thin  1 

"I  hope  they  don't  iry  with  the  cold  — 
Are  there  tears  in  my  little  girl's  eyes  } 

O  God  I  say  peoM  /  to  these  choking  fears, 
These  fears  in  my  heart  that  ris?. 

<*  Many  rich  folks  are  round  tl.em,  I  know, 
Ana  their  hearts  are  not  hard  nor  cold ; 

T^ey  would  give  to  my  w'fe  if  they  only  Knew, 
And  my  little  one  three  years  old. 
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**  They  wcluld  go,  like  God's  angels  fiiir. 

And  enter  the  lowly  door, 
And  make  the  sorrowful  glad  with  gifts 

From  their  abundant  store. 

« 

t  In  this  blessed  Christmas-time, 

When  the  great  gift  came  to  men, 
rLey  would  show,  by  their  sentl^  and  generous 

deeds,  ^ 

How  He  Cometh  in  hearts  again. 

M  And  my  sickly,  patient  wife. 

And  my  little  children  three, 
M'ould  be  kindly  warmed  and  fed  and  clothed 

As  part  of  Christ's  family. 

••  Well,  I  leaTe  it  all  with  God, 

For  my  sight  is  short  and  dim ; . 
He  cares  for  the  falling  sparrow ; 

My  dear  ones  are  safe  with  Him.*' 

80  the  soldier  watched  through  the  night, 
Through  the  dew-fall,  heavy  and  damp ; 

And  as  he  sat  by  the  smouldering  fire, 
He  sang  the  song  of  the  camp. 


How  "Pat"  entrapped  an  Officer. — The 
Confederate  pickets  had  stationed  themselves  on 
the  rond  firom  Warrington,  Virginia,  through  New 
Baltimore,  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  latter  point 
Seeing  a  mounted  soldier  approaching  from  be- 
low, they  supposed  him  to  be  an  enemy,  and  sent 
forward  one  of  their  number,,  an  Irish  l)oy,  newly 
recruited,  to  blarney  him  within  reach.  Patrick 
tauntered  along  on  his  mission,  and  when  met  by 
^6  Federal  soldier  was  asked  to  what  service  he 
belonged.  '*  And  it's  Mister  liinkin,  sure,"  an- 
swered Pat,  "  for  it's  a  good  Union  boy  I  am." 
The  other  responded  that  he  was  the  same. 
**  Come  wid  me,  then,"  says  Pat,  '*  and  Til  take  ye 
to  the  camp  and  show  you  to  the  boys,  and  ye 
shall  tiave  something  to  eat."  On  they  moved,  till 
the  Federalist  came  near  enough  to  see  the  home- 
spun uniform  of  one  of  our  men.  This  opened 
his  eyes.  He  stopped,  and  said  he  had  forgotten 
his  pipe,  and  wouia  go  back  for  it  "  Niver  mind 
the  pipe, man,"  said  Pat;  "  sure  and  we'll  give  you 
a  pipe."  The  Yankee,  however,  insisted  that  he 
must  go  back,  and  started  to  execute  his  pur- 
pose. "  You  are  ray  prisoner !  **  said  Pat,  "  and  if 
you  move  a  foot  ril  kill  ye ! "  The  Yankee,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  take  the  chances  of  running  the 
blockade,  and  had  already  gained  some  rods,  when 
young  Ireland  fired  upon  him,  killing  him  in- 
stantly. On  examining  the  papers  upon  his  per- 
son, he  proved  to  be  a  Sergeant  of  a  New  York 
company.  Accompanying  the  Sergeant  rode  u 
negro,  who  also  led  a  tniru  horse.  All  the  horses 
were  secured,  but  the  negro  escaped. 


Farraout  and  his  Son.  —  THey  were  on  the 
Alississippi,  and  Farragut's  fleet  was  about  to  pass 
Port  Hudson,  which  was  then  held  by  the  Con- 
federates.. Farragut's  son,  a  lad  of  about  twelve, 
had  been  importuning  hia  father  that  )ie  might 
He  sent  to  Watt  Point,  where  the  miliUffy  oaoeti 


are  educated  Old  Farrogut  said :  "I  don't  know 
how  that  would  do }  I  am  not  sure  whether  you 
would  stand  fire."  **  O,  y  ss,  father,  I  could  do 
that"  "  V  3ry  well,  my  oioy,  well  try ;  come  up 
with  me  here."  llie  A  Imirid  and  his  son  wunt 
up  together  into  the  maintop  1  the  old  man  had 
himself  and  tbs  boy  lashed  to  it,  ai  d  ir:  this  way 
they  passed  Port  Hudson.  The  boy  .leve r  flinched, 
whde  the  shot  and  shell  were  flying  ])ast  him. 
"  Very  well,  my  boy,  that  will  do ;  you  shall  go 
to  West  Point"        

An  Incident.  —  On  the  evening  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Sunday,  at  Bull  Rui ,  two  of  the 
Minnesota  boys  took  it  into  their  heads  to  for- 
age a  little,  lor  amusement  as  well  as  eatables. 
Striking  out  from  their  encampment  into  the 
forest,  Uiey  followed  a  narrow  road  some  distance, 
until,  tuniing  a  bend,  five  secession  pickets 
appeared  not  fifty  yards  distant  The  parties 
discovered  each  other  simultaneously,  and  at 
once  levelled  their  rifles  and  fired.  Two  of  the 
Confederates  fell  dead,  and  one  of  the  Minneso- 
tians,  the  other  also  falling,  however,  but  with  the 
design  of  trapping  the  other  three,  who  at  once  came 
up,  as  they  said,  to  '*  examine  the  d— d  Yankees." 
Drawing  his  revolver,  the  Minnesotian  found  be 
had  but  two  barrels  loaded,  and  with  these  he 
shot  two  of  the  pickets.  Springing  to  his  feetj  and 
snatching  his  sabre  bayonet  from  his  rifle,  he 
lunged  at  the  survivor,  who  proved  to  be  a  stal- 
wart'Licutenant,  armed  only  with  a  heavy  sword. 
The  superior  skill  of  the  Southerner  was  taxed 
to  the  utmost  in  parrying  the  vigorous  thrusts 
and  lunges  of  the  brawny  lumberman,  and  for 
several  minutes  the  contest  waged  in  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  rustle  of  the  long  grass  by 
the  roadsiao,  and  the  clash  of  their  weapons. 
Feigning  fatigue,  the  Minnesotian  full  back  a  few 
steps,  and  as  tiis  adversary  closed  upon  him  with 
a  cat-like  spring,  he  let  his  sabre  come  down  on 
the  head  or  his  antagonist,  and  the  game  was  up. 
Collecting  the  arms  of  the  secessionists,  he  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  where  he  obtained  assistance, 
and  buried  the  bodies  of  his  companions  and  his 
foes  in  one  grave.      , 

Picture  of  Robert  £.  Lee — "  General  Lee  is, 
almost  without  exception,  the  handsomest  man  of 
his  age  I  ever  saw,"  says  an  English  writer,  who 
passed  some  time  with  him  in  the  field.  "  He  is 
fifty-six  years  old,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  very 
well  made,  well  set  up  —  a  thorough  soldier  in 
appearance ;  and  his  manners  are  most  courteous, 
and  full  of  dignity.  He  is  a  perfect  gentleman 
in  every  respect  I  imagine  no  man  has  so  few 
enemies,  or  is  so  universally  esteemed.  Through- 
out the  South,  all  agree  in  pronouncing  him  to 
be  as  near  perfection  as  a  man  can  be.  He  has 
none  of  the  small  vice%,  such  as  smoking,  drink- 
ing, chewing,  or  sweaiing  {  and  his  bitterest  ene- 
my never  accused  him  of  any  cf  the  greater  ones. 
He  generally  wears  a  well-worn  .ong  gi*ay  jacket, 
jk  liigh  black  felt  hat,  and  blue  trousers  tucked 
into  his  Wellington  boots,  •!  never  law  him 
oarry  annsi  and  the  oily  mark  of  bia  military 
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rank  are  the  three  stars  on  his  collar.  He  rides 
a  handsome  horse,  which  is  extremely  veil 
gproomed.  He  himself  is  yery  neat  in  his  druss 
ami  person,  and  in  the  most  arduous  marches  he 
always  looks  smart  and  clean. 

'*  In  the  old  army  he  was  alwajrs  considered  one 
>f  its  b?«t  officers,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  these 
troubles  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second 
caralry.  He  was  a  rich  man,  but  his  fine  estate 
WAS  one  of  the  first  to  fall  into  the  enemy'M  hands. 
I  believe  he  has  not  slept  in  a  house  since  he  has 
commanded  the  Virjnnian  army,  and  he  invariably 
declines  all  offers  of  hospitality,  for  fear  the  per- 
son offering  it  may  afterwards  get  into  trouble 
for  having  sheltered  the  rebel  GeneraL  The  rela- 
tions between  him  and  Longstreet  are  quite 
touching^  Tliey  are  almost  always  together. 
Longstrcet's  corps  complain  of  this  sometimes, 
as,  they  sav,  thev  seldom  get  a  chance  of  detached 
service,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  EwelL    It  is 


The  flag  of  our  country  ie  fi'iatng  on  ligh; 
We'll  stand  by  *hat  flag  till  we  conquer  or  die  I 
For  Grant  is  ou:  leader — he's  gallant  and  stroig ; 
We'll  gird  on  our  armor  and  be  marching  along  t 

Marching  along,  &o. 


any  ^en  in  the  world.  Both  long  for  a  success- 
ful ttifhiinaticfl  Of  "the  war,  in  order  that  they 
may  retire  into  obscurity.  Stonewall  Jackson 
(until  his  death  the  third  in  command  of  their  army) 
was  just  such  another  simple-minded  servant  of 
his  country.  It  is  understood  that  General  Lee 
is  a  religious  man,  though  not  as  demonstrative 
in  that  respect  as  Jackson ;  and,  unlike  his  late 
brother  in  arms,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  ^  His  only  faults,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
•rise  from  his  excessive  amiability." 


Incident  of  Prairie  Grove.-  -The  fo21cw'ng 
s  related  by  Lieutenant  William  S.  Brooks,  of 
(he  Nineteenth  Iowa  regiment ;  "  The  fight  was 
most  determined,  and  the  ulauehter  immense.  I 
was  struck  at  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  while  we  were 
being  driven  back  from  a  too  far  advanced 
position.  We  were  outflanked,  and  had  to  run 
three  hundred  yards  over  open  ground,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  murderous  fire  from  the  riffht,  left, 
and  centre,  or  rear.  Here  we  lost  our  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel McFarland.  We  lost  one  half  our 
regiment,  and  in  company  D  more  than  half  our 
e^ctive  men.  I  was  hit  at  the  commencement 
of  the  retreat,  and  was  near  being  captured,  as  I 


4 

• 


im{x>8sible  to  please  Longstreet  more  than  by 

praising  Lee.    I  believe  these  two  Generalsto  be.  jiouXd  not  run.    When  more  thaiThaff  way  to  our 
as  little  ambitious,  and  as  thoroughly  unselfish,  as  battery,  our  color-sergeant  fell,  and  I  received  the 

colors.  The  pursuing  rebel  Colonel  shouted: 
'Blast  them,  take  their  colors!'  This  enraged 
me,  and  I  hallooed  back,  '  You  can't  do  it.'  The ' 
cowardly  scoundrels  did  not  dare  to  close  on  me, 
but  let  go  a  volley,  which  left  nine  holes  in  the 
fiag,  and  eighteen  in  my  clothes.  Four  bullete 
passed  through  the  cuff  of  my  shirt  sleeve,  but 
they  could  not  wound  the  hand  that  held  the 
•Old  Flag.'"  

A  Soutiiern  Anecdote. — An  English  bfiicer, 
who  passed  some  time  with  the  army  of  General 
Lee,  writes  the  following,  in  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood: } 
'  •^  As  we  were  riding  back  .to  Hagerstown,  we 
fell  in  with  Colonel  Wickham,  who  commands  a 
brigade  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  in  connection  with 
whom  the  following  story  was  told  me :  — 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  Virginia  was  one 
of  the  last  States  to  secede,  and  did  not  do  so 
until  she  had  exhausted  every  effort  to  efiect  a 
compromise}  and  when  she  did  so,  the  few 
Southern  States  t^at  were  still  hesitatiii^  followed 
her  example,  and  the  war  became  ineritable. 

•'Matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis,  when  tho 
leading  men  of  Virginia  sent  a  deputation  of  three 
of  their  number  to  wait  on  the  President,  Mr. 
Lincoln.  They  tried  to  impress  him  with  a  sense 
of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  urgently  en- 
treated that  he  would  do  something  to  cahn  the 
excitement  amongst  the  pecple,  whose  irritation 
at  the  threats  of  the  Admimstralion,  and  of  the 
Northern  States,  was  getting  beyond  control. 

*'  It  #as  just  after  the  taking  of  Fort  Sumter 
and  Lincoln's  having  called  out  seventy-five 
thousand  men  to  coerce  the  South. 

« ( But  what  would  you  have  me  doP '  said  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

"  *  Mr.  President,'  replied  one  of  the  deputation, 
*I  would  beg  you  to  lend  me  your  finger  and 
thumb  for  five  minutes '  —  meaning,  of  course, 
that  he  wished  to  write  something  tliat  ahouli 
allay  the  prevailing  excitement. 


MARCHING   ALONG. 

BT    WnjJAM    B.  BRADBVBT.' 

Thb  army  is  ^atherinf^  from  rear  and  from  fiir ; 
The  trumpet  is  soundmg  the  cal!  for  the  war ;    , 
For  Ghrant  is  our  leader — he's  gallant  and  strong ; 
We'll  gird  on  our  armor  and  be  marching  along ! 

CHORUS. 

Marching  along,  we  are  marching  along, 
Gird  on  the  armor  and  be  marching  along ; 
For  Grant  is  our  leader — he's  gallant  and  strong : 
For  God  and  our  country  we  are  marching  along  1 

The  foe  is  before  us  in  battle  array. 
But  let  us  not  ymm,  nor  turn  from  the  way  I 
The  Lord  is  our  strength,  and  the  Union'ii  our  Bong ; 
With  courage  and  faith  we  are  marchiug  along  I 

Marching  along,  &c. 

Our  wives  and  our  children  we  lea^e  in  your  care ; 
We  feel  you  will  help  them  with  sorrow  to  bear ; 
'TIS  hard  thus  to  part,  but  we  hope 't won't  be  long; 
We'll  keep  up  our  hearts  as  we're  marching  along  I 

Marching  along,  &o. 

We  sigh  for  our  country — we  mourn  for  our  dead  I 
F'or  them,  now,  our  last  drop  of  blood  we  will  shed  1 
Oui  cause  is  the  right  one — our  foe's  is  the  wrong; 
Then  gladly  we'll  eing  as  we're  marching  along. 

Marching  along,  Sx. 
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<<But  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  choose  to  under- 
itaud  him.  '  My  finger  and  thumb ! '  he  repeated, 
'  My  finger  and  thumb  I  Whixt  would  you  do 
with  them  ?    Blow  your  nose  ?  * 

*'  The  deputation  retired  in  disgust,  and  Vir- 
ginia seceded  I  '*        

Camp  Jewelrt. — "  *  Jewehry,' you  think  and 
wvinder,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  worth  an  explana- 
tion," says  B.  F.  Taylor,  in  one  of  his  inimitable 
letters  from  the  army  of  the  Cumberland.  "  The 
Tennessee  and  Stone  Rivers  are  strewn  with 
•hells  of  rare  beauty  and  exquisite  coloring } 
blue,  ^en,  pink,  and  pure,  clear  penrl.  If  you 
look  m  any  boy's  knapsack  you  will  be  quite 
sure  to  find  a  shell  in  it.  Of  these  queer,  broken, 
little  chests  of  former  life,  the  soldiers  make  rings, 
pins,  hearts,  arrows,  chains,  crosses  $  and  to  see 
the  rough  tools  they  use,  and  then  note  the  ele- 
gance of  form  and  finish  in  the  things  they  make, 
would  set  the  means  and  the  results  incredibly 
apart  With  a  flat  stone  for  a  polishing  table, 
thev  grind  down  the  shells,  and  then  with  knife 
ana  file  shape  little  fancies  that  would  not  be 
out  of  place  on  a  jeweller's  velvet,  and  beautiful 
souvenirs  of  fields  of  battle.  Every  ring  and 
Iteart  has  a  bit  of  a  story  the  maker  is  not  reluc- 
tant to  tell.  This  little  touch  of  fine  arto  gives  to 
camps  a  pleasant,  home-like  look ;  and  I  have 
teen  many  a  soldier  putting  the  final  polish  to  a 
i»9arl  trinket  by  the  light  of  his  inch  of  candle 
flaring  from  a  bayonet,  as  earnest  over  his  work 
as  if  the  shell  possessed  the  charm  of  Aladdin's 
lamp,  and  rubbing  it  would  summon  spuits  po- 
tent if  not  gray."       

A  Soldier's  Adventure. — William  M.  Heck- 
er,  a  soldier  belonging  to  one  of  the  Indiana  regi- 
ments, gives  the  following  account  of  his  adven- 
tures in  returning  from  the  expedition  to  Grenada, 
Mississippi,  which  destroyea  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  Southern  railroad  stock,  from  which 
will  be-  gathered  a  better  understanding  of  what 
the  soldiers  had  often  to  endure  in  service  of  which 
no  mention  is  ever  made,  than  from  the  elaborate 
lamentations  of  elegant  writers.  After  the  dash 
upon  Grenada,  and  the  destruction  of  the  railroad 
track,  ho,  with  seventeen  other  men,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Shaddock,  was  sent  out  to  gather  up 
mules.  Here  his  adventures  begin,  and  he  tlius 
tells  them : 

"  We  gathered  up  a  lot  of  mules,  and  when  we 
got  back  to  the  road  we  were  four  hours  behind 
the  column,  with  about  two  hundred  rebels  be- 
tween us.  We  had  amved  to  within  six  miles 
of  Cold  Water  Springs  before  we  knew  of  this. 
Here  the  rebels  nad  a  skirmish  with  the  rear  of 
our  advance  column,  and  we  took  a  side  road, 
intending  to  go  around  them  and  cross  the 
river  at  another  place.  When  we  reached  there, 
however,  the  bridge  had  been  burned,  the  river 
wns  full  of  snags,  verv  deep,  and  about  five  rods 
wide,  with  a  few  rebels  on  each  side  to  guard  it. 
We  did  not  ofibr  to  hurt  them  ;  neither  did  they 

Sropose  to  molest  us.    I  swam  my  horse  across 
rst,  being  the  best  swimmer.    Many  of  the  boys 


could  not  get  their  horses  across^  and  called  te 
Dte  to  help  them.  Charles  Keatch  and  myself 
stripped  off  and  *  went  in,'  and  all  the  horses  but 
one  were  soon  over,  and  the  men  crossed  on  logs, 
about  fifteen  yards  below.  I  swam  back  after 
the  horse  still  remaining,  but  it  would  not  come. 
As  I  was  returning,  about  one  hundred  rebels 
charged  up  the  other  side,  and  fired  at  the  boys 
on  the  side  I  was  going  to.  They  didn't  see  me 
until  I  attempted  to  cumb  up  the  bank.  They 
then  began  yelling  ut  a  dcs^ierate  rate,  and  fired 
twenty  or  thirty  shots  at  me,  the  balls  striking 
all  around.  I  was  an  excellent  mark  for  them. 
I  got  upon  the  bank,  but  could  not  get  to  my 
clothing  or  arms.  I,  howeveri  saw  a  rifle  l}'ing 
near,  and  picked  it  up,  and  ran  back  about  two 
rods,  and  stopped.  'Ihe  other  boys  had  taken 
cover  behind  trees,  and  the  Lieutenant  ordered 
me  to  do  tlie  same.  I  told  him  I  would  not  do 
it  until  I  ^ot  my  clothes  j  but  the  rebel  bullets 
came  so  thick  and  fast  that  I  was  glad  to  get  out 
of  the  way  the  best  I  could.  I  fired  three  good 
shots  at  tliem.  Some  of  them  went  up  and  others 
down  the  river,  until  they  got  into  such  shape  as 
to  cross-fire  on  us.  I  was  only  about  three  steps 
from  Hardu  when  he  was  shot  in  the  breast.  I 
started  to  go  to  him,  but  tho  bolls  came  so  thick 
I  couldn't. 

"The  rest  of  the  boys  had  got  back  about 
twenty  rods  by  this  time,  and  called  to  me  to 
come  m )  so  I  shouldered  nay  rifle  and  followed, 
and  ran  about  a  mile  before  I  stopped.  Here  we 
were  fired  into,  and  ran  another  mile,  and  hid  in 
some  canebrakes,  Keatch  and  I  being  stark  naked. 
I  left  my  horse  and  all  my  equipments,  my  arms, 
consisting  of  a  five-shooting  revolving  rifle  and  a 
Colt's  revolver,  every  bit  of  my  clothing  and  big 
boots.  One  of  the  boys  loaned  me  a  pair  of 
drawers,  and  another  a  blouse,  and  I  tied  a  hand- 
kerchief over  my  head.  We  lay  until  dark,  and 
then  took  a  northerly  course,  directed  by  the 
stars.  We  ran  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a 
rebel  camp,  and  had  to  back  out ;  went  through 
the  woods,  over  bluffs,  swamps,  brier  patches, 
and  of  all  the  times  you  ever  neard  of,  tnis  beat 
them.  One  time  we  got  to  a  bluff  where  it  was 
about  twenty-five  feet  perpendicularly  down.  We 
let  ourselves  over  by  the  grubs,  and  travelled 
nearly  all  night  in  the  woods.  About  an  hour 
before  day  we  got  within  four  miles  of  Hernando, 
having  travelled '  eight  miles,  and  lay  down  till 
dayliglit.  There  were  now  only  ten  of  us  to- 
gether; some  had  anns,  and  some  hadn't 

' "  After  daylight  the  Lieutenant  and  I  went  out 
to  find  a  road,  so  as  to  get  the  right  start  We 
got  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and,  after 
hunting  about  an  hour,  gave  up.  We  then  lay 
down  again  (it  was  foggy).  Then  we  took  a  due 
north  course  through  the  woods,  and  travelled 
until  noon,  when  we  became  so  weak  that  we 
could  hardly  go  farther,  as  we  had  not  eaten 
anything  since  tlie  morning  before.  The  lieu- 
tenant here  lay  in  the  busnes,  and  I  went  up  to 
an  old  log  house,  and  told  the  old  man  there  that 
I  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Yankees  at 
Grenada,  and  had  escaped  from  them  the  night 
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befora.     H«  took  pHy  on  m«,  and  a  good  med 
«H  provided,  which  I  ate  witli  a  jjood  deal  of 
■ndiraction,      I  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  and 
cursed  the  Yankees  up  nnd  down  it  a  great  n' 
I  wu  furnished  with  a  quoiiUt}'  of  food  to  eat 
the  road,  which  1  gave  to  the  Lieutenant,  and 
also  a  but  to  keep  the  sun  trom   burning  me. 
Boots  and  shoes  he  was  minus  of.     We  kept  in 
the  iwampe  all  day. 
"  About  Bundowa  we  arrived  wilhin  eighteen 


miles  of  Oermantown,  and  were  entirelT  '  used 

up.'      We   stopped  at  the   house  of  a  half-v 

Union  man,  snu  got  supper,  anil  revived  so 


n  eight  miles  fartber.  Here  we  gave 
eiitirely,  and  lay  down  and  rented  until  morning, 
and  then  start«d,  and  trent  within  two  miles  of 
camp,  and  1  gave  out  ngnin.  The  Lieutenant 
made  out  to  get  in,  and  sent  men  and  a  horse 
out  aftor  me.  I  reached  there  a  little  befora 
noon,  my  feet  swollen  nearly  as  big  as'  ^If 
bushels,  and  all  cut  to  pieces.  I  was  so  sore 
ths  next  morning  that  I  couldn't  stir,  but  felt 
well  eveiT  other  way. 

"  The  boys  had  all  given  us  up,  and,  when  I 
went  in,  said  I  was  the  hardest  looVing  sight  they 
ever  beheld.  They  did  everything  they  eautd  fur 
my  comfort.  Some  of  the  boys  said  they  were 
so  glad  of  our  safe  arrival,  they  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry." 


NBW  ORLEANS  WON  BACK. 

A  LAT  rOK  OUB  8A1L0RB. 


[11m  opening  words  at  ths  bnrdon  sra  a  unp  of  sn  Old 
■ong  snnght  np.] 

Catoi.     O,  np  in  the  moming,  up  in  the  morning. 
Up  in  the  moming  early  I 
There  lay  the  town  that  oui  guns  looked 

With  its  streets  all  dark  and  surly, 

Ood  made  three  youths  to  walk  nnseatbed 

In  the  furnace  seven  times  hot ; 
And  wben  smoky  flames  our  squaJron  bathed. 

Amid  horrors  of  shell  and  shot, 
Then,  too,  it  was  God  that  biouj^ht  them  through 

That  death-crowded  thorou([hfsTe : 
6o  now,  at  six  b«Iln,  the  church  pennons  flsw. 

And  the  crews  went  all  (o  prayer. 
Thank  Ood  I  thank  Ood  1  our  men  won  the  fight, 

Aftainnt  forts,  end  fleeu,  and  flame : 
Thank  Ood  1  they  have  given  our  flag  its  right. 
In  a  town  that  brought  it  shame. 

O,  up  in  the  morning,  up  in  the  moming, 

Up  in  the  morning  early  I 
Our  flag  hung  there,  in  the  fresh,  still  air. 
With  smoke  Uoating  soil  and  curly. 

Tr^  days  for  the  deep  ahipi  at  the  bar ; 

SU  daja  for  the  mortar-Hect, 
riint  battered  the  great  Torts  from  afar; 

And  then,  to  that  deadly  street  1 
A  flash  I     Our  strong  ships  snapped  the  boom 

To  the  flre-rafts  and  the  forts, 


To  crush  and  cra^h,  and  flash  and  gloom. 

And  iron  beaks  fumbling  their  porta. 
From  ths  dark  came  the  raft,  in  flame  and  amuk*  t 

In  the  dark  came  the  Iron  beak  ; 
But  oii/^silors'  hearts  were  stouter  then  oak, 
Aiulthe  ^se  foe's  iron  weak. 

O,  up  in  the  mommg,  nii  in  the  morning. 

Up  in  the  moming  early  1 
Before  they  knew,  they  had  bust  safe 
through. 
An  1  left  the  forts  grim  and  burly. 

That  {h  it  be  brute'*  work,  not  man's,  to  teat 

Live  limhs  like  ihivcrrd  wood, 
Tct,  to  dare,  Bnl  to  stand,  and  to  take  death  for 
slinre. 

Are  aa  much  is  the  angels  could. 
Our  men  towed  the  blazing  rnfts  ashore ; 

The;  battered  the  great  rams  oown ; 
Scarce  a  wreck  floated  where  wa-ia  fleet  betbrOk 

When  our  ships  cams  up  to  thb  town. 
There  were  miles  of  batteries  yet  to  be  dared. 

But  they  quenched  these  all,  as  in  play ; 
Then  with  their  yards  squared,  tbtii  guns'  mouth* 
bared. 

They  held  the  great  town  at  bay. 

O,  up  in  the  moming,  up  in  the  moming. 

Up  hi  the  moming  early  I 
Our  stout  ships  come  through  ihsll,  ahot, 
•  and  flame. 

But  the  town  wUl  not  always  be  lurly ) 

For  tbi*  Crescent  City  takes  to  ita  breast 

The  Father  of  Waters'  tide  i 
And  here  shall  the  wealth  of  oar  world.  In  the 
West,' 
Meet  wealth  of  the  world  beride :        . 
Here  the  date-palm  and  the  olive  flod, 

A  near  and  equal  sun ; 
And  a  hundred  broad,  deep  river*  wind 

To  the  summer-sea  In  one : 
Here  tlio  Fall  steals  all  old  Winter's  ice. 

And  the  Spring  steals  all  his  snow; 
While  he  but  smiles  at  their  artlAoe, 
And  like  his  own  nature  go. 

O,  np  tn  the  moming,  tip  In  the  morning. 

Up  hi  the  moming  earlyl 
Hay  that  flag  float  here  tiU  the  earth's  last 

Vntb  tbe'lake  miste  fdt  and  pearly. 


LETTEHa  TROU  HoKE.  —  Occupation  ia  a 
grand  thing,  and  qnita  as  important  to  the  tone 
and  heart  of  an  army  a*  hard  bread  and  bocon- 
Ths  monster  against  which  l>r,  Sana  fougbt  so 
successfully  in  the  Arctic  night,  with  theatre  and 
frolic,  wanders  listlessly  up  and  down  our  oamps. 
Would  you  believe  —  (uio  ^et  it  ia  true  —  that 
many  a  poor  fellow  in  this  armv  of  the  Cum- 
berland OBs  literally  died  to  go  home ;  died  of 
the  terrible,  unsatisfied  longing,  horaesickneas  T 
that  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  many  a  disease  bearing 
a  learned  name  i*  It  is  languor,  debilitv,  low 
fever,  loss  of  appetite,  sleeplessness,  deatd  |  and 
vet,  through  all.  It  is  bnly  that  sad  thing  tliey  call 
Nostalzio.  Who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  boy 
who  "Inys  him  down  and  dies,"  a-hungered  and 
itarvinff  for  heme,  doea  not  fall  aa  well  and  tioly 
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A>T  hia  ooanby**  aake  as  if  a  rebel  bullet  had  fauiid 
fall  bean  out  f  Against  it  the  Surgeon  combata 
in  Tain,  for  "  who  can  nuDiater  to  a  mind  dia- 
•BiedP" 

The  loved  ones  at  home  have  iomething  to  an- 
nrer  for  in  thii  biuinesa,  and  itpnina  me  to  think 
that  more  than  oi>e  man  has  let  hia  life  dip  out 
of  n  graaj)  too  weak  to  hold  it,  juat  becauHe  hia 
dearest  fnends  did  not  send  him  a  prescription 
once  a  week — price  three  cents  —  a  letter  from 
home.  Is  some  poor  fellow  linking  at  heart  be- 
came you  do  not  write  him  P  If  Uiere  is,  by  my 
letter  down  at  once  and  write  your  own,  and  may 
Ih  who  sent  h  mesienger  all  the  way  from 
Ueaven  to  earth  with  glad  tidinrs,  forgive  you 
for  deferring  a  hope  to  some  loluier  boy.  You 
would  not  wonder  at  laj  warmth  had  you  teen 
that  boy  waiting  and  waiting,  as  I  have,  for  one 
tittle  word  from  lomebody.  Too  proud  to  own, 
and  yet  too  lincere  to  quite  conceafit,  he  tries  to 
strangla  the  thought  of  home,  and  goea  into  the 
battle,  whence  be  never  comes  forth.  Let  mo 
rela)«  one  inudent.  An  Indiana  soldier  woa 
stru'ik  in  the  breast  at  Chickaoiauga  and  fell. 
Tho  bullet's  errand  was  about  done  when  it 
reuclied  him;  it  pierced  coot  ar.'.l  underclothing, 
and  thcra  woa  force  enough  left  in  it  to  wound, 
if  not  to  kill  him  ;  it  had  to  work  ita  way  through] 
a  pmnioui  package  of  nine  letters,  indited  by  nne 
dear  heart,  and  traced  by  one  dear  liaiid  ;  that 
done,  the  bullet's  power  eipended,  there  it  lay 
■sleep  agninst  the  soldier'a  breaat !  Have  you 
bran  muiog  such  a  shield,  dear  lady,  for  any- 
body P  Take  care  that  it  does  not  lack  one  letter 
of  being  bullet-proot  —  D.  F.  Taylor. 


IsciDBNTs  OF  CnicxAUAUOA.  — Colonel  John 
T.  Wilder,  of  Indiana,  who  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  relates  these  incidents : 
"  'Xiiere  was  fearflil  slaughter  of  Longxtreet's  men 
at  the  time  they  were  driving  hock  the  left  wing 
of  the  nationals.  This  celebrated  corps,  as  des- 
perate soldiers  as  ever  lived,  allacUing  two  divis- 
ions. Van  Clcve's  and  Davis',  to  the  right  and  a 
little  in  front  of  Wilder,  separated  them  and 
pushed  on  through  the  open  space,  yelping  —  the 
rebel  shout  is  a  yelp,  instead  of  n  civilized  hur- 
rah—  and  confident  of  victory.  A  portion  of 
them  bad  to  cross  a  small  field,  behind  which,  in 
the  bordering  woods,  \VilJer  ky,  and  through 
which  ran  a  ditch  five  or  six  feet  deep,  to  carry 
off  the  water  of  an  adjacent  stream  or  swamp. 

"Aa  the  rebels  entered  this  field,  in  heavy 
maaacs,  fully  exposed,  the  mounted  infantry,  with 
their  seven-shooting  rifles,  kept  up  a  continuous 
blast  of  Are  upon  them,  while  Lilly,  with  liis  In- 
diana battery,  hurled  through  them  double-shot- 
ted ounister  from  his  ten-pounder  rifles,  at  less 
than  five  hundred  yards.  The  effect  was  awful. 
Every  shot  seemed  to  tell.  The  head  of  the 
eolum-i,  Ds  it  was  pushed  on  by  those  behind,  ap- 
.peored  to  melt  away,  or  sink  into  the  earth,  for 
'though  continually  moving  it  got  no  nearer.  It 
broke  at  last,  and  fell  back  ui  grcot  disorder.  It 
iraa  ral':^  and  camo  on  again,  and  with  a  des- 
perate molution  puihed  through  the  aoUd  Are 


the  ditch.    Here  all  who  could  get  in  took  ehel 
r.     Instnnlly  Lilly  wheeled  two  of  hia  runs  and 
poured  richt  down  the  whole  length  of  the  ditcL 
Ills  horrible  double  canister.    Uordlv  a  man  gel 
ofitolivo.  'At  this  point,'  said  Wilder, '  it  ac- 
tually seemed  a  pity  to  klL  them  so.    They  fvli 
in  heaps,  and  I  md  it  in  my  heart  to  order  the 
firing  to  cease,    to  end  the  awful  sight.'     Dut 
the  merciless  seven-shooters  and  canister  would 
stop,  and  again  the  bossted  flower  of  T>ee'« 
y  was  crislied  into  a  disorderly  mob  and 

"  When  the  flring  seaaed,  one  could  have  walked 
'or  two  hundiad  yards  down  that  ditch  on  dead 
.'cbels,  without  ever  touching  the  ground." 


Arut  DnciPLlNE.  —  A  soldier  of  the  Second 
regiment  of  Ilhode  Island,  writing  from  Brandy 
Station,  Virginia,  says :  "  Military  discipline, 
though  neither  novel  nor  interesting  in  the  army, 
would  present  many  scenes  and  incidents  of  cu- 
rious interest  to  the  uninitiated.  Let  ua  take  a 
short  walk  throujh  tlis  regimental  guard-houses 
of  this  brigade.  At  tha  first,  which  is  that  of  tba 
Second  Rhode  Island,  we  see  one  with  his  knap- 
sack airupped  on  his  back,  and  a  stick  of  irood 
weighing,  say  forty  pounds,  on  his  shoulder. 
With  these  he  walks  a  beot  of  twenty  pacen  fur 
ten  hours.  Crime,  absent  from  duty  without 
leave  and  without  reasonable  eiCoAe.  Another 
walks  a  similar  heat,  with  knnpsack  and  muskoL 
He  was  corporal  of  guard,  but  was  reduced  to  tbe 

Eosition  of  private,  and  sentenced  to  walk  Ids 
eat  twelve  hours,  for  sending  a  private  ti  post 
his  guard  while  he  slepL  We  pasa  to  another 
guard-house.  Here  we  And  a  man  bucked  and 
gagged.  Crime,  drunkeuiiesi,  '{"he  opemtion 
consists  of  putting  a  slick  in  the  mouth,  with  a 
string  passed  from  each  end  around  tbe  back  of 
the  head.  Tbe  bucking  process  consists  of  tying 
tlie  hands  together  securclj',  placing  them  oier 
the  knees,  and  running  a  stick  through  under  the 
knees  and  over  the  arms.  Still  another  has  his 
iianda  tied  together  and  fastened  as  for  up  a  tree 
as  he  can  conveniently  reach.  He  also  is  gagged. 
These  hiivn  throe  hours  on,  and  one  off  for  twelve 
hours.  We  pasa  to  a  third  guard-house.  Here 
is  one  who  has  skulked  from  duty.  He  has  a 
large  pile  of  stone  to  more  some  twenty  feet,  a 
task  many  times  as  arduous  as  the  fatigue  duty 
he  shirked,  Ntar  by  is  a  grave  freib  dug  and 
rounded  up,  with  a  head  sticking  out  at  one  end. 
At  his  head  ator.ds  a  board  prepared  and  marked 
in  large  letters : 

neas  List 

GEORGE    MARS. 

DEAD  (DUtms)    . 

Nov.  nth,  IS63. 

"Doubtless  the  good  friends  at  home  would 

think  this  severe,  but  it  is  deemed  necesssry  for 

the  diadpline  of  the  umy,  by  nU-Ury  eomniand- 
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Thb  Fiqbt  at  Port  Hudson. —A  citizen  of 
New  Orleans,  who  waa  on  board  the  Richmond 
when  the  attempted,  with  tlie  rest  of  Farragut's 
fleet,  to  pass  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  fur- 
nishes the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
fight: 

**  A  minute  after,  fizz  went  a  rocket  from  the 
opposite  (west)  bank  of  the  river,  and  shot  away 
up  into  the  air,  while  another  seemed  to  rush 
across  the  river.  It  was  a  signal  that  we  were 
discovered ;  and  in  a  few  moments  a  sudden  flash 
appeared  on  the  dark  shore,  a  little  ahead  of  us, 
and  bang  went  the  first  gun.  Then  another  and 
another,  in  quick  succession.  It  was  now  just 
twenty-two  minutes  past  eleven. 

"Ad  at  once  the  liartford  revealed  herself  just 
ahead  of  us,  a  flood  of  flume  leupuig  from  her  side, 
and  a  great  cloud  of  white  smoke  rolling  up,  fol- 
lowed by  a  roar  like  the  loudest  and  sharpest 
thunder,  which  went  rolling  and  echoing  down 
the  river.  From  that  time  her  broadsides  con- 
tinued in  quick  succession,  llie  mortar  schoon- 
ers, too,  opened  from  their  station  below  —  a  sul- 
len bellow,  and  then  a  shooting  Btar  traversing 
the  sky  in  a  vast  curve,  and  dropping  on  the  bluff 
with  a  loud  explosion. 

"  All  was  quiet  and  silent  with  us ;  but  now 
shot  and  shell  began  to  whiz  overhead;  and  it 
was  plain  tliat  we,  too,  were  aimed  at  in  the  rapid 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Cummings  said,  with  a 
firm,  quiet  voice,  'Point  your  guns  two  ])oint8 
forward  of  the  beam ;  aim  at  every  flash,  and  give 
them  grape  and  canister  as  fast  as  you  can.  Fire 
coolly,  and  don't  hurry.  Now,  give  them  the  bow 
f  uns.  Now,  the  whole  broadside.'  llie  blaze, 
and  concussion,  and  crash  of  this  Inst  were  terrific. 
it  took  me  some  minutes  to  comprehend  that  our 
fire,  which  was  most  startling  to  eye  and  ear,  was 
friendly,  and  to  enjoy  and  exult  in  it. 

*'  The  real  terrors  were  those  swift  flashes  on 
the  shore,  and  the  missiles  that  went  crashing  and 
hissing  over  and  around  us.  The  first  effective 
shot  that  I  saw  was  a  shell,  which  burst  in  the 
side  near  me,  and  set  it  on  fire ;  but  this  was  soon 
extinguished*  A  twenty-pounder  Parrott  shot 
had,  however,  alreadv  entered  near  the  after  gun, 
worked  by  marines,  killed  two  men,  and  knocked 
down,  though  with  slight  injuries,  some  twelve 
men  —  in  fact,  demolished  a  whole  ^un*s  crew. 
Showers  of  splinters  from  tlie  rigging  fell  all 
over  us.  Our  tremendous  fire,  however,  seemed 
to  silence  the  lower  batteries,  until  our  own  smoke 
enwnipi)ed  the  ship  so  that  wo  could  not  see  half 
its  length,  and  had  to  cease  firing  to  let  the  smoke 
clear  away,  for  fear  we  should  go  ashore.  This 
was  done  several  times. 

*'  Meanwhile  we  were  slowly  ranging  up,  trt^tn 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  batteries  (some  tlnnk  less), 
as  I  could  plaiidy  see  by  the  flashes,  and  also  bv 
fires  which  the  enemy  had  kindled  on  the  bluff. 
The  liartford,  revealed  at  times  by  her  blazing 
guns ;  the  ships  following,  pouring  in  their  fire ;  the 
rapid  and  deadly  fire  •  irom  the  shore ;  the  cool- 
ness and  yet  ardor  of  all  our  people,  oflficers  and 
men,  —  all  this  io  more  than  I  can  describe.  At 
this  time  I  went,  at  the  Captain's  request,  to  carry 


the  word  from  Mr.  Terry  (second  Lieutenant), 
who,  with  heroic  coolness  and  gr«at  skill,  was  ou 
the  lookout  forward,  to  the  men  at  the  wheeL 
Two  or  three  minutes  after  I  left  there,  a  round 
shot  took  off  Mr.  Cummings'  left  leg,  just  abo^e 
the  ankle,  knocking  him  off  the  briclge  to  the 
deck,  and  he  was  carried  below.  Captain  Alden 
was  also  thrown  down,  but  not  hurt 

'*  We  w*re  now  abreast  of  the  upper  battery, 
and  nearly  *past  Poit  Hudson.'  I  called  out, 
'  There  is  the  lov*  land  alcove  the  bluff,'  as  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  it,  from  tae  forecastle,  by  the  flash 
of  a  gun.  We  were  just  heading  around  to  turn 
the  poin!,  and  go  up  the  other  reach  out  of  fire, 
when  a  loud  and  sharp  *sh-h-h-h'  was  heard 
amidships,  and  a  cloud  or  steam  came  pouring  out 
of  the  steam-pipe,  and  iin  from  the  engine-room. 
The  sight  and  sound  of  this  evidently  guided  the 
enemy's  fire,  for  it  was  concentrated  upon  us,  and 
with  redoubled  rapidity.  We  were  evidently  also 
no  longer  making  progress  against  the  mighty 
current  which  sweeps  around  there,  and  w^re 
therefore  a  staUonary  target,  within  short  musket 
range  of  their  biggest  guns.  Besides,  we  vxrnld 
scarcely  hear  or  see  anything  on  the  deck  for  the 
steam.  A  moment  more,  and  wo  might  have 
drifted  ashore,  and  been  torn  to  pieces  by  shot 
and  shell;  surrender^  I  am  satisned,  we  never 
should  have  done. 

"  *  Starboard ! '  shouted  Captain  Alden,  and  we 
went  about  lapidly;  and  with  the  steerage-way 
which  the  Genesee  was  able  to  give  us,  we  went 
swiftly  down,  passing  all  the  batteries,  under  this 
terrific  fire,  and  brought  up  at  our  old  anchorage 
ground.  The  last  I  saw  of  the  Hartford  was  by 
one  of  her  own  flluminntions,  as  she  sailed  ru|>- 
idly  up  the  reach  above  Port  Hudson,  looking  us 
stanch  and  stately  as  ever,  from  her  water-line 
to  her  trucks,  and  ^rith  her  cloak  of  battle-smoke 
thrown  around  her  fighting  side. 

*'It  was  only  after  we  were  disabled  that  I 
leanied  of  Mr.  Cummings'  misfortune,  and  then 
from  Captain  Alden,  who  was  greatly  affected  by 
it,  more  even  tlian  by  his  great  disappointment 
At  his  request  I  went  below  to  see  Mr.  Cummings, 
and  to  cairy  him  a  most  affectionate  message. 
The  mangled  hero,  awaiting  amputation,  asked 
me  what  we  were  doine  {  and  wnen  I  told  him 
wo  were  nearly  out  of  danger,  having  been  dis- 
abled in  our  steam  and  compelled  to  drop  badi, 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  disappointment.  '0,'  said 
he, '  I  would  have  given  my  other  leg  to  have 
gone  by.'  A  noble  tar  lying  there,  terribly 
wounded,  and  who  died  soon  after,  said,  'Mr. 
Cummings,  don't  give  up  the  ship.'  *  No,  How- 
ard,' said  he,  *  we  won't  give  up  the  ship.'  All 
the  officers  and  men  were  greatly  grieved  at  Mr. 
Cummings'  wound. 

'*  We  had  hardly  let  go  the  anchu/  when  a  liccht 
began  to  show  above,  increasing  rapidly.  We 
feared  it  was  one  of  our  consort  ships,  all  of  wliicb 
we  had  hoped  had  passed  up  successfully.  Con- 
jectures were  divided  between  tho  flag-ship,  the 
Monongabela,  and  the  MississippL  Soon  after  s 
boat's  crew  of  the  Mississippi  came  on  board,  and 
reported  her  hopelessly  agro  ind  and  obandoned. 
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We  Btill  feared  that  the  fire  might  be  on  another 
ship.  But  Boon  the  flames  got  such  headway  that 
they  revealed  the  form  of  that  stanch  and  valiant 
old  ship  i  and  we  also  learned  that  the  Mononga- 
hela  had  returned  to  her  anchorage,  while  the 
flag-ship  was  doubtless  safe  above.  After  a  while 
the  Mississippi  swung  off*,  headed  down  stream, 
and  sailed  ngnt  towards  us,  blazing  to  the  top  of 
her  masts,  a  glorious  but  mournful  and  even  ter- 
rible sight,  for  we  could  not  get  out  of  her  way. 
She  soon,  however,  sheered  ofl*  to  our  port,  and 
swept;  down  past,  firing  off  her  port  guni  only  a 
little  before  she  passed  us^  and  so,  amid  ex- 
ploding shells,  she  passed  down  the  river  out 
of  sight,  and  blew  up,  away  below,  about  five 
o'clooc 

**  It  was  half  past  one  when  we  let  go  our  an- 
chor, so  that  we  had  been  nearly  two  hours  under 
fire  I  and  it  was  some  time  before  anv  one  could 
compose  himself  to  sleep,  though  I  did  get  some 
three  hours*  rest  The  next  morning  was  de- 
voted to  cleaning  up  the  soiled  and  blood-stained 
decks,  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  receiving  our 
unlucky  comrades  of  the  Mississippi,  a  noble  set 
of  officers  and  men,  with  the  heroic  Captain  Smith 
at  their  head,  all  worthv  to  be  the  shipmates  of 
the  *  Richmonds '  (I  could  not  say  more),  prepar- 
ing the  deck  for  burial,  and  writing  home.  A 
heavy  rain  delayed  some  of  these  thiiip. 

**  The  next  morning  (Monday),  havmg  sent  off 
to  the  city  our  guests  of  the  Mississippi,  with  Mr. 
Cummings  (whose  valuable  life  seemed  about  to 
be  spared  to  us,  to  his  family,  to  his  country),  the 
crew  was  mustered  at  nine.  Captain  Alden  made 
a  pithy  speech  to  them  of  praise  for  their  cool- 
ness, bravery,  and  fidelity,  and  then  prayers  were 
offered  bv  the  acting  Chaplain,  and  tlianksgiving 
for  our  deliverance.  It  was  a  most  solemn  ana 
beautiful  termination  to  these  transactions.  The 
dead  being  buried  with  all  solemnity,  repairs  were 
at  once  commenced,  and  by  the  next  day  we 
had  steam  up,  and  were  *  ready  for  any  orainary 


service. 
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REBEL    ATTEMPT    TO    TAKE    A  TRAIN, 
AND    HOW    IT   CAME    OUT.« 

IT  DAKIBL  D.  8TBEL,  OOUPAMT  O,  SBVBMTT-BIOHTH 
KXW  TORS  8TATB  VXTB&AM  VOLUNTBBBS. 

Attbntiom  to  these  verses. 

And  I  will  tell  no  lies : 
*Tis  how  the  rebels  came  to  take 

The  Yankees  by  surprise. 
They  came  with  empty  haversacks, 

A  victory  for  to  gain ; 
They  said  they  would  draw  our  rations 

When  they  took  our  wagon  train. 

•  About  midnight  of  October  28,  1863,  the  rebels 
emme  off  from  LooKout  Mountain  into  Lookout  Valley, 
it  Waiihatchie,  Tennessee,  to  capture  the  Eleventh 
corps  supply  train ;  but,  to  their  mortification  and 
cnagrin.  It  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  White  Star 
ditiiiion  (Second  division.  Twelfth  corns),  who  gave 
them  a  sound  tiirashing,  and  they  flea  back,  belter* 
skelter,  in  dismay,  into  their  lines,  with  eonsiderA* 
ble  k«s. 


They  came  so  close  upon  us, 

So  slyly  they  did  creep. 
They  thought  they  had  surely  caugit 

The  Yankee  boys  asleep. 
They  fired  in  upon  us ; 

They  don't  deny  this  tide: 
But  when  they  saw  the  <«  White  Star,** 

Their  ippetites  did  &U. 

They  said  they  never  saw  the  like 

Since  ever  Uiey  were  bom ; 
Before  they  would  dght  the  White  3tai, 

They  would  go  and  live  on  com. 
Away  they  went  on  double-quick. 

Saying,  ••  If  we  come  again. 
We  will  take  our  rations  with  us. 

For  fear  we  will  miss  the  train.'' 

It  was  on  the  road  these  graybacka 

Their  comrades  they  did  meet ; 
Some  wanted  Yankee  hard  tack, 

While  others  wanted  meat. 
The  Yankees  would  not  give  it  up, 

As  sure  as  we  are  bom ; 
Mcthinks  we  heard  the  General  say, 

We  would  have  to  live  upon  com. 

Flad  we  have  known  what  we  know  now, 

We  would  never  went  so  tea ; 
We  never  thought  the  Yankee  train 

Was  guarded  by  the  Star. 
VHiere  is  the  rest  of  our  boys  } 

Why  did  they  not  come  baok  ? 
They  were  taken  sick  upon  the  firld. 

By  receiving  Yankee  tack. 


Now  Geary  savs,  '*  If  that* s  their 

We'll  go  and  drive  them  back ; 
We'll  go  and  take  their  wagon  train, 

And  dine  upon  rebel  tack. 
We'll  charge  up  Lookout  Mountain,  boys, 

\Vhere  they  have  made  a  stand  to  fight ; 
We'll  take  t^em  when  they  are  wide  awakei 

And  net  go  at  night. 

On  November,  the  twenty-fourth, 

General  Geary  took  in  hand 
To  drive  tliem  off  the  mountain. 

Where  they  have  made  a  stand. 
He  took  with  him  a  little  force. 

Advanced  upon  the  hill ; 
Said  he,  <*  My  boys,  we'll  ^  and  see 

How  Hardee  likes  his  drdl." 

They  looked  upon  our  little  force, 

lL8  it  was  drawing  nigh ; 
They  said,  **I  wonder  if  the  Yanks 

Are  coming  up  to  die  ?  " 
They  then  got  in  their  breastworks, 

They  said  they  would  have  some  fun ; 
For  up  the  mountain  they  were  sure 

The  Yankees  could  not  come. 

They  laid  there  in  their  breastworks. 

But  little  did  they  fear. 
Until  they  saw  the  White  Star 

Advancing  in  their  rear ; 
It  came  so  close  upon  them, 

It  glittered  like  the  gold. 
Which  sent  a  terror  to  their  hearts, 

Ard  mads  their  blood  run  oold. 


1    ' 
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'  ^     AHECDOTBS,  FOBTST,  AKD  IN0IDBNT8.' 


"  Ow  farewturoTlu  m  not  mftda  aright," 

Th«  Johnny  Rcbt  did  cry ; 
While  on  trerj  ntde  they  homrd  the  word, 

•■  Surrender,  Rebi,  or  die  1  " 
Tbey  left  their  nhora  end  Blocking!, 

Through  tnifhcs  thcj'dici  creep, 
While  atanei  and  bricri  plenty 

Come  in  contact  with  tlidr  feet. 

On  Miuionnry  Ridge  they  got, 

Delennincd  not  to  mn  ; 
The  Btora  followed  after  them, 

And  captured  all  theii  Kuni. 
Now  Johnny  R*ba,  they  felt  bo  bad. 

They  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
They  turned  around  to  look  for  Bragg, 

But  he  had  skedaddled  too. 

Now  Johnny  Bcba  hare  cone  so  far. 

We  cannot  aee  thrir  flag ; 
JefT  DaTis  lays  he'll  haye  rerenge, 

And  lays  it  all  to  Brafcg. 
But  when  he  cornea  he'll  find  the  Star  | 

We'll  meet  him  hand  to  hand, 
Determined  they  will  not  be  whipped 

By  any  *uch  a  man. 

Here'B  health  to  brave  Oeneiol  Oearj,  boys, 

likewiie  to  General  Oreen  i 
SocccBs  to  the  Veteran  Volunteera, 

And  Colonel  Ilnmerstine, 
We  hoTD  Bhowcil  the  llcbs  a  Yankee  trick, 

And  will  do  the  tamo  again 
When  they  conw  to  catch  ui  Yanka  asleep. 

And  take  oui  wagon  train. 


One  OF  A  Hdhdrbd.  —  A  rural  contcript  ap- 
peared before  a  Board  of  Enrolment,  and  dciired 
to  be  exempted  forthwith,  that  lie  might  return 
to  fais  counb'y  home.  "  What  are  your  claimi  ?  " 
demanded  the  Doctor.  "  I'm  tatircty  dependaU, 
vpon  my  mother  for  tupport,"  was  the  innocent 
reply,  whereupon,  thus  the  Doctor,  while  a  smilo 
faintly  illumined  the  foeo  of  the  Board :  "  1  am' 
happy  to  asaure  you,  my  honest' hearted  friend, 
that  the  government  ia  prejiared  at  once  to  re- 
lieve your  tnolber  of  *o  unauitalilo  a  burden,  and 
assume  your  entire  charge  and  eipenw  during 
the  next  three  years,  without  the  Blightest  re- 
course to  the  maternal  fount  for  support  or  auo- 
cor."  The  young  draAee  appeared  a  little  bewil- 
dered, and  referred  to  the  papers  to  a^rtain 
what  wu  the  matter. 


All  Affbctiohate  HonsB. — Many  instance! 
ha*o  been  given  by  travellers  of  the  aflection 
shown  by  the  Arabian  horses  towards  their  mas- 
ters; and  10  much,  al«o,  bos  been  written  to 
prove  their  sagacity,  as  to  moke  one  believe,  at 
times,  that  they  must  be  endowed  with  an  instinct 
irbich  apprDBches  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  rca- 
sijning  iBCully  of  a  human  being,  VVe  very  much 
fiaubtif  among  the  fcDta  narrated  of  tliH  horses 
of  the  East  any  can  be  found  that  exceeds  in  af- 
fectionate devotion  the  following  incident,  which 
waa  told  by  the  soldier  to  whom  it  occurred. 


<-^ 


The  nan:ator,  a  young  Irishtnent'Uke  muiy 
others  of  bis  nntion,  joined,  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival in  America,  Sheridan's  brigade.  It  was  in 
one  of  those  forced  marches  when  they  bod  driven 
back  the  enemy,  and  bnd  been  in  the  saddle  ser. 
eral  consecutive  days  and  nights,  that  this  trooper 
availed  himself  of  o  temporsry  bolt  to  slip  from 
his  saddle  and  stritcli  himself  upon  the  tuif— 
his  horse,  metnwhile,  browsing  in  the  immediate 
vidiuty.  Ue  liad  slept  for  somi  little  time,  when 
he  was  Btiddetily  awskened  by  the  frantic  pawing 
of  his  horse  at  his  side.  Fatigued  trr  his  long 
ride,  he  did  not  rouse  at  once,  but  lay  in  thai 
partially  eonsdous  state  which  so  frequently  at- 
lenils  great  ptvsical  prostration.  Soon,  however, 
the  faithful  ociimat,  perceiving  that  its  efforts  had 
fuled  to  BccampliKh  their  object,  licked  liis  face, 
and  placing  its  mouth  close  to  bis  ear,  uttered  • 
loud  snOiL  Now  thoroughly  awoke,  he  sprang 
up,  and  as  the  horce  turned  lor  him  to  mount,  he 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  comrades  hod  ell 
disappeared,  and  that  the  enemy  were  coming 
down  upon  him  at  full  gallop.  Onco  mounted, 
the  failbful  beast  bore  bim  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind  safely  from  the  danger,  end  soon  placed 
him  among  his  companions.  "•Thug,"  he  added, 
with  emotion, "  the  noble  fellow  saved  me  froin 
captivity,  and  perhaps  from  dentL" 


Stobt  of  the  "  Auseuarle." — Od  the  night 
of  the  2Tth  of  October,  1864,  a  nnall  iteen) 
launch  left  Albemarle  Sound,  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  tht 
Roanoke  River. 

So  small  that  she  looked  more  like  a  yawl  than 
a  war  vessel,  end  with  no  signs  of  armament, 
there  was  nothing  about  her  to  excite  suspicion 
or  to  awaken  hope.  Yet  she  had  been  prepared 
and  fitted  up,  manned  by  a  picked  crew  of  vol- 
— n,  and  fumishwl  with  a  terrible  engine  o/ 


Meniraoo,  that  rebel  skill  had  been  able  to  launch 
ujton  thn  Southern  waters. 

The  Albemarle  had  come  out  from  the  recessei 
of  Roanoke  River  in  April,  and  for  ila  months 
had  been  the  champion  of  the  Soutbem  waten, 
and  the  terror  of  the  North  Carolina  squadron. 

Tnice  she  had  fought  long  pitched  battles  with 
some  of  the  beet  wor-vosselB  in  the  United  State* 
navy,  and  had  come  out  almost  unscathed  &om  a 
fierce  storm  of  hundred  pound  Farrotta,  nine- 
inch  solid  shut,  percussion  shell,  sbiapnel,  and  all 
the  formidable  enginery  of  modem  naval  war- 
Torpedoes  had  Iicen  sunk  for  her,  and  men  had 
snum  the  river  at  niidniirht  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing some  secret  and  sufnctentJy  destructive  agent 
to  bear  upon  her  mailed  aides.  But  she  bad  ao 
for  CBCaped  all  open  attacks,  and  all  secret  tor- 

Tho  little  steam  launch  that  was  now  stealint 
up  to  attack  the  iron-clad  giant  was  comtnanded 
by  Lieuteno:!)  Cushing,  an  officer  who  brought  to 
naval  ad.entxe  the  beadlong  daib  of  the  play- 
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^ound,  combinod  with  the  coohiess  and  skill  of 
an  admiral. 

Of  an  age  and  appearance  that  seemed  to  in- 
dicate an  enthusiast  in  boat-racing,  rather  than 
in  fighting  iron-clads,  he  had  associated  his  name 
with  some  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits,  and  the 
most  fearless  and  dashing  adventures  of  the  war. 

Having  on  previous  occasions  gained  the  ad- 
miration of  the  department  by  his  daring  md 
idvexiturous  heroism,  ho  had  been  selected  to 
command  this  picket-boat,  and  use  her  in  opply- 
ing  to  the  Albemarle  a  torpedo  of  extraordniary 
power,  which  had  been  invented  by  chief  engi- 
neer W.  W.  Wood,  and  whose  arrangements  and 
tpplication  were  suggested  by  Rear- Admiral  Greg- 
ory and  his  able  assistants.  During  the  summer 
of  1664,  the  gallant  voung  officer  had  eone  on  to 
New  York.  Admiral  Gregory  had  explained  and 
illustrated  the  best  manner  of  conducting  this 
novel  but  formidable  mode  of  attack,  but  the 
details  had  been  left  wholly  to  Lieutenant 
Gushing. 

No  service  could  be  more  fraught  with  danger. 
One  discharge  ftoni  the  Whitworth  guns  of  the 
Albemarle  would  shatter  and  ^licrce  the  little 
picket-boat,  as  certainly  as  a  minio  ball  shot  at  an 
egg-shell.  And  the  tor))edo  was  an  invention 
fniose  recoil  might  prove  as  fatal  to  tlie  vessel 
which  carried  it  as  to  that  to  which  it  was  to  be 
applied. 

The  distance  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  to 
where  the  ram  was  moored  was  about  eight  miles. 
1  he  stream  was  on  an  average  two  hundred  yards 
wkK%  and  lined  witli  the  enemy's  pickets. 

The  launch  succeeded  in  passing  the  pickets, 
and  even  the  wreck  of  tlie  Southfield,  within 
twenty  yards,  without  discovery,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  not  chnllenged  till  within  hail  of  the 
bokout  on  the  Albemarle. 

One  of  the  Shamrock's  cutters,  which  he  had 
in  tow,  was  then  ca^t  off  by  Lieutenant  Gushing, 
and  ordered  back  down  the  river,  while  under  a 
full  head  of  steam  he  made  directly  for  the 
enemy. 

The  rebels  sprang  their  rattles,  rang  the  beU, 
tnd  commenced  firing.  The  light  of  a  fire  burn- 
ing on  tlie  shore  showed  the  iron-dad  made  fast 
to  the  wharf,  with  a  pen  of  logs  an)uiid  her  about 
tliirty  feet  fi-om  her  side. 

Passing  close  by  her,  the  launch  made  a  com- 
•plete  circle,  and  turning  so  as  to  strike  her  fairly, 
went  into  her,  bows  on.  Bv  this  time  the  enemy's 
fire  was  very  severe ;  but  the  Lieutenant  returned 
it  vigorously  with  grape.  An  instant  more,  and 
tlie  launch  had  struck  against  the  logs  uf  the 
stockade,  behind  which  her  enemy  was  ensconced, 
breasting  them  in  some  feet,  and  her  bows  rest- 
ng  on  them.  A  storm  of  bullets  now  swept  the 
decks  of  the  launch.  Three  pierced  the  clothing 
cf  Lieutenant  Gushing,  and  one  struck  Frank 
Skiui,  an  officer  of  the  Ouego,  who  was  standing 
close  beside  the  commander,  wounding  him  se- 
verely, and  rendering  his  escape  imixxssible. 

Now,  or  not  at  all,  must  the  torpedo  be  ap- 
plied. The  boom  to  which  it  was  attached  was 
(owwed,  uMi  by  a  vigorous  pull  the  deadly  engine 


was  swung  under  the  overhang  of  the  rom,  and 
brought  closo  beneath  her  mailed  side. 

Simultaneously  wilh  its  explosion  came  a 
crashing  bolt  f*  )m  one  of  the  big  guns  of  the 
Albemarle.  Al  immense  wave  from  the  bunting 
of  the  torpedo  cam  a  surging  over  tlie  little  kunth, 
and  in  an  instant  she  was  filled  with  water  and 
wholly  disabled. 

Tho  enemy  continued  their  fire  at  fiflcen  feet 
range,  and  twice  demanded  surrender.  This  was 
refised,  and  Gushing  oi*derod  hb  men  to  save 
thempelves  as  best  they  coidd,  while  he,  throw- 
ing off  his  coat  and  shoes,  sprang  overboard. 

Frank  Swan  was  too  much  hurt  to  follow  hiin, 
and  soon  became  a  prisoner  in  the  bonds  of  the 
enemy. 

Most  of  the  party,  of  thirteen  officers  and  men, 
were  captured;  some  were  drowned,  and  only 
one  besides  the  IJeu tenant  made  his  escajie. 
Gushing  swam  ashore,  crept  exhausted  into  the 
swamp,  and  tho  next  day  succeeded  in  capturing 
a  skin  from  the  rebel  pickets,  in  which  he  made 
his  way  to  the  Valley  City. 

On  the  SOth  he  commenced  his  report  to  Ad- 
miral Porter,  with  tliis  proud  sentence :  **  Sir,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  rebel  iron-clad 
Albemarle  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Roanoke  River." 


Reminiscences  op  President  Lincotji.  —  A 
correspondent,  writing  from  Springfield,  gives  the 
following  incidents  in  the  early  career  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  obtained  firom  his  law  partner,  Mr.  liem- 
don : 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  Sangamon  Oounty  in 
1831.  He  cut  the  timber  for  a  canoe  at  the 
mouth  of  Spring  Greek,  on  which  he  floated  down 
to  Sangamon  town,  seven  miles  north-west  of 
Spruiirneld.  In  April  of  that  year  he  went  to 
New  Orleans  on  a  fiat-boat,  and  returned  the  fol- 
lowing August  He  was  at  this  time  fine  and 
noble-looking,  weighed  two  hundred  and  ten 
pounds,  was  six  feet  three  or  four  inches  in 
height,  and  of  florid  complexion.  Going  to  the 
town  of  New  Salem,  the  judges  of  election  being 
minus  one  clerk,  and  impressed  with  the  good 
aiipearance  of  the  young  man,  chote  liim  as  the 
clerk  of  election. 

'*  Mr.  Hemdon  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  approached 
moi'e  nearly  the  angelic  nature  than  any  person 
he  ever  saw,  women  not  excepted.  He  had,  he 
said,  more  of  the  angel-looking  eye  and  face  than 
ho  had  ever  seen.  Yet  he  was  not  without  pas- 
sions. Theee  in  Lincoln  were  powerful ;  but 
they  were  held  under  control  by  a  giant  will. 
He  was,  said  Mr.  Hemdon,  a  great  animal,  but  a 
great  angel  was  ingrafted  upon  it.  He  had  a 
towering  ambition,  but  that  ambition  was  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  power  with  which  to  elevate 


man. 


**  He  seems  to  have  retalncl  very  vivid  fanprea- 
sions  of  Ids  mother's  virtues,  and  a  tender  tense 
of  his  obligations  to  her.  Familiurly  he  onoe 
said  to  his  partner,  <  Billy,  oL  iLat  I  am  I  out  to 
my  blessed  mother.^ 

"*  Be:a:iee  of  hif  '.rtntparent  hdiM^i  be  vaa 
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taken  u  a  clerk  in  a  store  by  n  man  named  Offutt 
This  Offutt  repoaed  all  confidence  in  him,  and  in 
vo  point  was  be  deceived. 

'*  He  obtained  the  name  of  '  Honest  Abe '  as 
follows :  A  lady  came  to  pay  him  for  a  dress  she 
had  purchased  of  him;  and  in  computing  the 
amount,  he  made  it  come  to  two  dollars  and  thir- 
ty-seven and  a  half  cents ;  whereas  it  was  six  and 
a  half  cents  too  much.  In  the  evening,  after 
business  hours  were  over,  he  took  the  six  cents 
to  the  woman  and  corrected  the  mistake.  At 
another  time,  a  lady  came  to  buy  a  pound  of  tea. 
By  mistake  a  half  pound  weight  was  placed  in  the 
scale.  After  Lincoln  discovered  tne  error,  he 
closed  the  store  about  sunset,  and  took  the  half 
pound  of  tea  with  him  to  the  lady. 

"  In  addition  to  tliis  business  integrity,  he  was 
extremely  humorous,  sociiible,  and  agreeable,  be- 
coming  everybod^s  friend  and  nobody's  enemy. 
By  these  qualities  people  came  to  know  him 
thoroughly.  He  was  taken  into  every  man's 
house  as  one  of  his  own  household.  From  his 
nature,  honesty,  purity,  &c.,  people  termed  him 
*  Honest  Abe.* 

**  When  he  first  came  to  Springfield,  he  was 
extremely  poor,  having  not  a  shilling  in  his  pocket, 
and  with  but  a  very  scanty  wardrobe.  He  would 
stop  a  while  with  one,  and  then  with  another,  ^o- 
ing  from  neighbor  to  neighbor,  all  esteeming  it  a 
favor  to  have  him  in  their  houses^  At  that  time 
he  had  read  well  and  thoroughly  everything  he 
bad  touched,  iiicluding  the  Bible  and  Shakspeare, 
which  were  his  leading  books  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was,  said  Mr.  Herndon,  a  good  bib- 
lical scholar.  When  he  was  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  he  had  rend  history  and  biography  con- 
siderably, and  he  had  mastered  Burns  when  he 
was  twenty-five. 

"  He  never,  while  engaged  in  his  profession, 
accumulated  much  property.  He  seemed  not  to 
have  had  much  care  to  gather  wealth.  When  be 
did  a  ^  service  professionally,  he  would  charge 
accordingly  as  he  estimated  the  value  of  the  work 
done,  and  not  according  to  the  standard  of  other 
men's  fees.  If  he  regarded  a  service  worth  a 
dollar,  he  charged  only  that,  although  other  men 
might  charge  twenty  dollars  for  doing  the  same 
thing. 

*'  His  strict  fidelity  to  principle  was  illustrated 
by  his  partner  by  the  following  incident :  He  said, 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  collected  any  money  belonging 
to  the  firm,  he  would  olways  take  half  the  amount 
received,  and  fold  un  the  other  half,  write  upon  it 
the  word  *  Billy'  (the  name  he  familiarly  called 
his  partner),  and  lay  it  away  in  his  pocket-book. 
One  time  Mr.  Herndon  said  to  him : 

"  •  Why  do  you  do  that?  Why  not  take  the 
whole  of  the  money,  and  use  it  ? ' 

*'  *  Because,'  said  Lincoln,  '  I  promised  my 
mutiier  never  to  use  anybody's  money.  Should 
anything  happen  to  me,  that  money  would  be 
known  to  be  yours.* 

"  Mr.  Herndon  took  me  into  the  law  office 
where  Mr.  Jincoln  used  to  sit  and  toil.  It  is 
plain  and  unpretending.  Indeed,  everything  about 
the  man  was  indicative  of  the  simplicity  of  his 


character.  And  yet,  though  so  tiranspare nt  and 
unassuming,  he  was  sagacious.  His  triend  told 
me  that  he  was  a  man  of  profound  policy.  His 
neighbor,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  said  he  was  a 
great  thinker  —  *ha\  he  was  accustomed  to  think 
much  on  the  affairs  of  the  i  ation.  Sometimes  he 
would  pass  his  friends  on  the  street  w'thout  a 
sign  of  recognition  —  lost  in  his  Jeep  musings. 
Again,  as  a  ncighboi^  approached  him,  he  would 
cast  u[  his  eye,  smde,  and  remark,  *  I've  been 
thinking,'  and  then  proceed  to  linfold  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts. 

"  Assassination  cast  its  shadow  on  the  hearts 
of  his  friends  as  early  as  the  Presidential  election 
of  1860.  Mr.  Herndon  told  me  that  himself  and 
two  other  friends  guarded  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  noils 
in  Springfield  on  that  day  to  prevent  a  stiletto 
from  bcuig  aimed  at  his  heorL  At  length  he  fell, 
but  not  until  his  great  work  was  done,  and  he 
was  enthroned  amonff  the  chiefest  of  the  illus- 
trious benefactors  of  humanity." 


A  YEAR  AGO. 

Thb  grass  was  wet  with  glistening  dew, 
In  the  clear  blue  sky  the  stars  were  glovring^  ■ 

Mournfully  cried  the  whip-poor-will. 
Softly  the  mild  south  wind  was  blowing. 

He  kissed  me  once,  he  kissed  me  thrice ; 

**  Sweet,"  said  my  love,  **  time  fast  is  flowing ; 
My  troopers  wait  —  we  will  meet  again. 

When  the  perfumed  rose  of  June  is  blowing." 

Sharply  his  sabre  rang  as  he  rode. 
In  the  still  night-air  loud  echoes  waking ; 

And  oft  he  turned  to  wave  adieu 
Where  I  stood  with  a  heart  that  was  well  nigh 
breaking. 

The  watch-dog  howled  ard  clashed  his  chain ; 

*'  Come  back,"  I  ciied,  in  terror  springing ;  — 
Alas  1  I  could  but  fa.ntly  hear. 

Far  down  the  road,  his  horse-hoofs  ringing. 

The  roses  of  June  are  withered  and  dead  — 
Their  shrivelled  leaves  on  his  grave  are  lying  ; 

Once  more  cries  sadly  the  whip- poof- will. 
And  softly  the  mild  south  wind  is  sighing. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  aNCINNATI. 

BT   T.  BUCHANAN   RBAD.* 

TiiR  live  man  of  the  old  Revolution,  the  daring 
Hotspur  of  those  troublous  days,  was  Anthony 
Wayne.  The  >  living  man  to-day  of  the  great 
North-west  is  Lewis  Wallace.  With  all  the  chi- 
valric  dash  of  the  stormer  of  Stony  Point,  he  has 
a  cooler  head,  with  a  capacity  for  larger  plans, 
and  the  steady  nerve  to  execute  whatever  he  con- 
ceives. When  a  difficulty  rises  in  his  path,  the 
fiiiiiculty,  no  matter  what  its  proportioiis,  moves 
aside ;  he  does  not  When  a  river,  like  the  Ohia 
at  Cincinnati,  intervenes  between  bin  eid  his 
fie.i  of  operations,  there  is  a  sudden  sc  md:  of 

•  Written  m  Jaausry,  1868. 
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lawB  and  hammers  at  sunset,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing beholds  the  ma|no  spectacle  of  a  great  pon- 
toon-bridge stretching  between  the  shores  of 
Freedom  and  Slavery,  its  planks  resounding  to 
the  heavy  tread  of  almost  endless  regiments  and 
army  irugons.  Is  a  city  like  Ciociunati  menaced 
by  a  hungry  foe,  striding  on  by  forced  marches  P 
—  that  foe  sees  his  path  suddenly  blocked  by  ten 
miles  of  fortifications,  thoroughly  manned  and 
armed,  and  he  finds  it  prudent,  even  with  his 
twenty  thousand  veterans,  to  retreat  faster  than 
he  came,  strewing  the  road  with  whatever  arti- 
cles unpede  his  h^iste.  Some  few  incidents  in  the 
career  of  sucb  a  man,  since  he  has  taken  the  field, 
ought  not  to  be  uninteresting  to  those  for  whom 
he  has  fought  so  bravely ;  and  we  believe  his  ser- 
w\ce9,  when  known,  will  be  appreciated ;  other- 
wise «re  will  come  under  the  old  ban  against  re- 
publics, that  th^y  are  ungrateful. 

While  returning  from  New  York,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  short  leave  of  absence,  the  first  asked 
for  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  General  Wal- 
lace was  persuaded  by  Governor  Morton  to  stump 
the  State  of  Indiana  in  favor  of  voluntary  en- 
listments, which  at  that  time  were  ))rogressing 
slowly.  Wallace  went  to  work  in  all  earnest- 
ness. Ilis  idea  was  to  obtain  command  of  the 
new  levies,  drill  thorn,  and  take  them  to  the  field } 
and  this  idea  was  circulated  throughout  the  State. 
The  result  was,  enlisting  increased  rapidly ;  the 
ardor  for  it  rose  shortly  into  a  fever,  ayd  has  not 
yet  abated.  Begiments  are  still  forming,  shed- 
ding additional  lustre  upon  the  name  of  patriotic 
Indiana. 

General  Wallace  was  thus  engaged  when  the 
news  was  received  from  Morgan  of  the  invasion 
of  Kentucky  by  Kirby  Smitlu  All  eyes  turned 
at  once  to  Governor  Morton,  manv  of  whose  regi- 
ments were  now  readv  to  t^ke  tne  field,  if  they 
only  hi,l  officers  to  lead  them.  Wallace  came 
oromptly  to  the  Governor's  assistance,  and  of- 
fered to  take  command  of  a  regiment  for  the 
crisis.  Uin  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  sent 
to  New  Albany,  where  the  Sixtv-sixth  Indiana 
was  in  camp.  In  twelve  hours  he  mustered  it, 
paid  Its  bounty  money,  clothed  and  armed  it,  and 
marched  it  to  Louisville.  Brigadier-General 
Boyle  was  in  command  of  Kentucky.  Wallace, 
who  is  a  Major-General,  reported  to  him  at  the 
above-named  city,  and  a  peculiar  scene  occurred. 

"  General  Boyle,"  said  Wallace,  "  I  report  to 
you  the  Sixty-sixth  Indiana  regiment." 

"  Who  commands  it  ?  "  asked  the  GeneraL 

"  I  have  that  honor,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  want  orders,  I  suppose." 

"  Certainly.^ 

**  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  me,"  said  Boyle. 
'*  I  have  no  right  to  order  you." 

**  Tliat  difficulty  is  easily  solved,"  Wallace  re- 
plied, with  characteristic  promptness.  **  I  come 
to  report  t>  you  as  a  ColoncL  I  come  to  take 
orders  as  such." 

General  Boyle  consulted  with  his  Adjutant- 
General,  and  tne  result  was  a  reauesi  that  Gen- 
tcal  Wallace  would  proceed  to  Lexington  with 
his  command.  .  Here  was  exhibited  the  ready, 


self-sacrificing  spirit  of  a  true  patriot ;  be  did  not 
stand  and  wait  until  he  could  find  the  position  to 
which  his  high  rank  entitled  hfm,  but  stepped  into 
the  place  where  he  could  best  and  quickest  seiTS 
his  country  in  her  hour  of  peril 

While  Wallace  was  still  at  the  railway  station, 
he  received  in  order  from  General  Boyle,  putting 
him  in  command  of  all  the  forces  in  Lexington. 
Here  was  a  golden  op|)ortunity  foi  our  young 
commander:  What  higher  h(  nor  c(  uld  be  cov- 
eted than  to  relieve  the  brave  Morgan,  pent  up 
as  he  was  with  his  little  army  in  the  mountain 
gorges  of  the  Cumberland  ?  The  idea  fired  the 
•oulof  Wallace,  and  he  pushed  on  to  Lexington. 
But  here  le  was  sadly  disappointecL  He  found 
the  forces  waiting  there  inadequate  to  the  task. 
Instead  of  an  army,  there  were  only  three  regi- 
ments. He  telegraphed  for  more  troops.  In- 
diana and  Ohio  responded  promptly  and  nobly. 
In  three  days  he  received  and  brigaded  nine  regi- 
ments, and  started  them  towards  the  Gap. 

No  one  but  an  experienced  soldier,  one  who 
has  indeed  tried  it,  can  conceive  of  the  labor  in- 
volved in  such  an  undertaking.  The  material  in 
his  hands  was,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  magnificently 
raw.  Officers,  from  Colonels  to  Corporals,  br^ve 
though  thoy^might  be  as  lions,  knew  litei/iUy 
nothing  of  miliuiry  affairs.  The  men  hud  not 
learned  even  to  load  their  guns.  Compunics  kad 
to  be  led,  like  little  children,  by  the  han  I,  as  it 
were,  into  their  places  in  line  of  battle.  Tbeia 
was  no  cavuhy,  no  artillery.  It  happened,  Imv- 
ever,  that  guns,  horses,  aud  supplies,  intended  for 
Morgan  at  the  Gap,  were  in  depot  at  Lexing- 
ton. Then  Wallace  began  to  catch  a  glimpse  uf 
dawn  thr:ugh  the  dark  tangle  of  the  wilderness. 
Some  kio:l  of  order,  prompt  and  immediate,  must 
be  forced  out  of  this  chaos ;  and  it  came»  for  the 
master  spirit  was  there  to  arrange  and  compeL 
He  mounted  several  hundred  men,  giving  tliem 
rifies  instead  of  sabres.  He  manned  new  guns, 
procuring  harness  and  ammunition  for  them  from 
Louisville.  Where  there  were  no  caissons,  he 
supplied  wagons.  But  his  regiments  were  not  his 
sole  reliance ;  he  :s  a  beUever  in  riflemen,  a  fight- 
ing doss  of  which  Kentucky  was  fulL  These  he 
summoned  to  his  assistance,  aud  was  met  by  a 
ready  and  hearty  response ;  they  came  trooping 
to  him  by  hundreds.  Among  others,  Garret  Da- 
vis, United  States  Senator,  led  a  company  of 
Home  Guards  to  Lexington.  In  this  way,  uen- 
eral  Wallace  composed,  or  rather  improvised,  a 
little  army,  and  all  without  help,  his  staff  being 
absent,  mostly  in  Memphis. 

'*  Kentucky  has  not  been  herself  in  this  war," 
exclaimed  Ueneral  Wallace ; '  *'  she  must  be 
aroused;  and  X  propose  to  do  it  thoroughly.'' 

*'  How  will  you  do  it  P  "  asked  a  sceptic 

"  Easily  enough,  sir.  Kentucky  has  a  host  of 
great  names.  Kentuckians  beUeve  in  ^reat 
names.  It  is  to  this  tune  that  the  traitors 
have  carried  them  to  the  field  against  us.  I  will 
take  with  me  to  the  field  all  the  men  living,  old 
and  young,  who  have  made  those  names  great. 
Buckaer  took  Uie  young  Crittendens  and  ClayB } 
by  H  laven,  Til  take  their  fathers  I " 
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«« But  they  can't  tnarcfL** 

"  rU  haul  them,  then." 

**  They  can  be  of  no  service  in  that  way." 

'*  But  the  magic  of  their  names ! "  exclaimed 
Wallace.  '*  What  will  the  young  Kentuckiatis 
lay,  when  they  hear  John  J.  Crittenden,  Leslie 
Coombs,  Uobert  Breckinridge,  Tom  Clay,  Garrett 
Davis,  Judge  Goodloc,  and  fathers  of  that  kind, 
are  going  oown  to  batde  with  me?  " 

The  sceptics  held  their  peace.  ' 

General  Wallace  now  constituted  a  volunteer 
itai£  Wadsworth,  M.  C.  from  Maysville  dis- 
trict, was  his  Adjutant-General  Brand,  Gratz, 
Goodloe,  and  young  Tom  Gay  were  his  Aids. 
Old  Tom  Clay,  John  J.  Crittenden,  Leslie  Coombs, 
Judge  Goodloe,  Garrett  Davis,  were  all  prepared 
and  going,  when  General  Wallace  was  suddenly 
relieved  of  his  command  by  General  Nelson. 

Without  instituting  any  comparison,  between 
these  two  Generals,  it  is  enoueh  to  say  that  the 
lupersedure  of  Wallace  by  Nelson  at  that  mo- 
nent  was  most  unfortunate  and  untimely,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  fraught,  as  it  was,  with  disas- 
irons  consequences.  The  circumstances  were 
ihese ! 

Scott's  rebel  cavalry  had  whipped  Metcalf's 
regiment  of  loyalists  at  Big  Hill,  some  twelve  or 
Hl\cen  miles  from  Richmond,  Kentucky,  and  fol- 
lowed to  within  four  miles  of  that  town,  where 
they  were  stopped  by  Lenck's  brigade  of  infantry. 
The  afi'air  was  reported  to  Wallace,  with  the 
Durol)er  and  situation  of  tlie  enemy.  He  at  once 
took  prompt  measures  to  meet  the  exigence  of 
the  situation.  He  could  throw  Lcnck's  and  Clay's 
brigades  unon  the  rebel  front;  the  brigade  at 
Nicholasvilie  could  take  them  in  flank  by  cross- 
ing the  Kentucky  Iliver  at  Toit's  Ford ;  while, 
by  uniting  Clay*  Smith's  command  with  that  of 
Jacob,  then  tn  route  for  Nicholasvilie,  he  could 
plant  seventeen  hundred  cavalry  in  their  rear  be- 
tween Big  Hill  and  Mount  Vernon. 

The  enemy  at  this  time  were  at  least  twenty 
miles  in  advance  of  their  supports,  and  a  night^ 
march  would  have  readily  placed  the  several 
forces  mentioned  in  position  to  attack  them  by 
daylight  This  was  Wallace's  plan — simple,  fea- 
sible, and  soldier-like.  All  his  orders  were  given. 
A  supply  train,  with  extra  ammunition  and 
Bthundant  rations,  was  in  line  on  the  road  to 
Richmond.  Clay's  brigade  was  drawn  up  ready 
to  move,  and  General  Wallace's  horse  was  sad- 
dled. He  was  writing  a  last  order  in  reference 
to  the  city  of  Lexington  in  his  absence,  and  di- 
recting the  officer  left  in  charge  to  forward  regi- 
ments to  him  at  Richmond  as  fast  as  they  should 
arrive,  when  General  Nelson  came,  and  mstantly 
took  the  command.  Fifteen  minutes  more,  ancl 
General  Wallace  would  have  been  on  the  road  to 
Richmond,  to '  sinierintend  the  execution  of  his 
plan  of  ottttck.  The  superscdure  was,  of  course, 
B  litter  disappointment;  yet  he  never  grumbled 
or  demurred  m  the  least,  but,  like  a  true  soldier 
who  knows  his  duty,  offered  that  evening  to  serve 
his  successor  in  any  capacity,  a  generosity  which 
General  Nelson  declined.  The  well-conceived 
^lan  which  Wallace  had  matured  failed  for  the 
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simple  reason,  that,  instead  of  marching  (o  exe- 
cute it  that  night,  as  common  sense  would  seem 
to  have  dictated.  Nelson  did  not  leave  Lexington 
until  the  ne:it  day  at  one  o'clock ;  and  at  day- 
light, when  t:ie  a' tack  was  to  have  been  made^ 
the  rebel  leader,  Scott,  diicovered  his  danger, 
and  wisely  retreated,  finding  nobody  in  his  rear. 
The  result  wa^^  Nelscn  went  to  Richmond,  and 
was  defeated,  it  is  )  ossible  that  the  same  result 
might  hlave  fcJ  >wed  Wallace;  but  by  those  com- 
petent to  judge,  i^  is  thought  otherwise. 

He  had  a  plan  ud^pted  to  the  troops  he  was 
leading,  who,  although  veij  raw,  would  hav^been 
invincible  bchmd  breastworks,  as  American  troops 
have  always  shown  themselves  to  be.  Wallace 
never  intended*arraying  these  inexperienced  men 
in  the  open  field  against  the  veteran  troops  of 
the  rebels.  Neither  did  he  intend  they  snould 
dig.  He  had  collected  large  quantities  of  in- 
trenching tools,  and  was  rapidly  assembling  a 
corps  or  negroes,  nearly  five  hundred  of  whom 
he  had  already  in  waiting  in  Morgan's*  facto- 
ry, all  prepared  to  follow  his  column,  armed 
with  spades  and  picks.  In  Madison  County  he 
intended  getting  at  least  five  hundred  more.  "  I 
will  march,"  ho  said,  <*  like  Cssar  in  Gaul,  and 
intrench  my  camp  every  night  If  I  am  attacked 
at  any  time  in  too  great  numbers,  I  can  drop 
back  to  my  nearest  works,  and  wait  for  reen- 
forcements."  Such  was  his  plan  ;  and  those  who 
know  him  believe  firmly  that  he  could  have  been 
at  Cumberland  Gap  in  time  not  only  to  succor 
our  littlo  army  there,  but  to  have  prevented  the 
destruction  and  evacuation  of  that  very  impor- 
tant post 

Wallace,  finding  himself  thus  suddenly  super- 
seded, his  plans  ignored,  and  his  voluntdi^  ser- 
vices bluffly  refused,  left  Lexington  for  CincmnatL 
While  there,  the  battle  of  Richmond  was  fought, 
the  disastrous  results  of  which  are  still  too  fresh 
in  the  public  mind  to  require  repeating.  Nelson, 
who  did  not  arrive  upon  the  field  until  the  day 
was  about  lost,  and  only  in  time  to  use  his  sword 
against  his  own  men  in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to 
rally  them,  received  a  flesh  wound,  and  hastened 
back  the  same  night  to  Cincinnati,  leaving  many 
dead  and  wounded  on  tlie  field,  and  thousands  of 
our  brave  boys  prisoners,  to  be  paroled  by  the 
rebels.  These  are  simple  matters  of  reconl,  and 
are  not  here  set  down  in  any  spirit  of  preju- 
dice, or  to  throw  a  shadow  upon  the  memory 
of  the  misguided,  unfortunate,  but  courageous 
Nelson. 

At  this  juncture.  General  Wallace  was  again 
ordered  to  Lexington,  this  time  by  General 
Wright,  a  General  whose  gentlemanly  bearing 
in  all  capacities  makes  him  an  ornament  to  the 
American  army.  Wallace  was  ordered  thither  to 
resume  command  of  the  forces  ;  but  on  arriving 
at  Paris^  the  order  was  countermanded,  and  he 
was  sent  back  to  take  charge  of  the  city  of  Cm- 
cinnatL  Shrewdly  suspecting  that  our  forces 
would  evacuate  Lexington,  he  hastened  to  his 
new  post.  Generol  Wright  was  at  that  time  in 
LouisviUe.  On  his  way  back,  WaLace  was  asked 
by  one  of  his  aids : 
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"  Do  you  believe  the  enemy  will  come  to  Cin- 
cinnati P  " 

"  YcB,**  was  the  replv.  "  Kirby  Smith  will 
llrfit  go  to  Frankfort,  fie  must  have  that  place, 
If  possible,  for  the  political  effect  it  will  have.  If 
ho  gets  it,  he  will  surely  come  to  Cincinnati  He 
is  an  idict  if  he  does  not  Here  is  the  material 
of  war,  —  goods,  groceries,  salt,  supplies,  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  —  enough  to  re-stock  the  whole  bo- 
gus Confederacy." 

"  What  are  you  ^ing  to  do  P  You  have  noth- 
ing to  defend  the  citv  with." 

"  I  will  show  you,*'  was  the  reply. 

Within  the  first  half  hour  after  his  anival  in 
Cincinnati,  General  Wallace  wrote  and  sent  to 
the  daily  pai)er8  the  following  proclamation,  which 
fully  and  clearly  develops  his  whole  plaji : 

"  PROCLAMATION. 

'*  The  undersigned,  by  order  of  Major- General 
Wright,  assumes  command  of  Cincinnati,  Coving- 
ton, and  Newport. 

**  It  is  but  tuir  to  inform  the  citizens,  that  an 
active,  daring,  and  ])owerful  enemy  threatens 
them  with  every  consequence  of  war ;  yet  the 
citie.)  must  be  defended,  and  their  inhabitants 
must  assist  in  the  preparation. 

**  Patriotism,  duty,  honor,  self-preservation,  call 
them  to  the  labor,  and  it  must  be  performed 
equally  by  all  classes. 

*' First.  All  business  roust  be  suspended  at 
nine  o'clock  to-day.  Every  business  house  must 
>w  closed. 

''  Second.  Under  the  direction  of  tlie  Mayor, 
IliB  citizens  must,  within  an  hour  after  the  sus- 
pension of  business  Tten  o'clock,  A.  llf.),  assera- 
Lle  in  convenient  publio  places,  ready  for  orders. 
As  soon  as  possible,  they  will  then  be  assigned  to 
their  work. 

'This  labor  ought  to  be  that  of  love,  and  the 
undersigned  trusts  and  believes  it  will  be  so. 
Anyhow,  it  must  be  done. 

'*  The  willing  shall  be  properly  credited ;  the 
unwilling  promptly  visited.  The  principle  adopt- 
ed is:  Citizen^  for  the  labor,  soldiers  for  the 
battle. 

"  Third.  The  ferry-boats  will  cease  plying  the 
river  after  four  o'clock  A.  M.,  until  furtlier  or- 
ders. 

*'  Ma^ial  law  is  hereby  proclaimed  in  the  three 
cities ;  bui  until  they  can  be  relieved  h^  the  mili- 
tary, the  injunctions  of  this  proclamation  will  be 
executed  by  the  police. 

"  Lewis  Wallacb, 
**  Major-General  commanding." 

Could  anything  be  bolder,  and  more  to  the 

f>urposeP  It  placed  Cincinnati  under  martial 
aw.  It  totally  suspended  business,  and  sent  every 
citizen,  without  distinction,  to  .the  ranks  or  into 
the  trenches.  **  Citizens  for  labor,  soldiers  for 
t)uttle,"  was  the  principle  underlying  the  whole 

tilan  —  a  motto  by  which  he  reached  every  able- 
lodied  man  in  the  metropolis,  and  united  the  en- 
ergies of  forty  thousand  people  —  a  motto  origi- 
ns with  himself,  and  for  which  he  should  have 
the  credit 


Ima^ne  the  astonfahc  ent  that  seized  the  city 
when,  in  the  morning,  this  bold  proclamation  was 
read  —  a  city  unused  to  the  din  of  war  and  it 
impediments.  As  yet  there  was  no  woi  i  of  an 
advance  of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Cincin- 
nati. It  was  a  question  whether  they  would 
come  or  not  Thousands  did  not  believe  in  the 
impending  danzer;  vet  the  proclamation  was 
obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  this,  too,  \ihen  there 
was  not  a  regiment  to  enforce  it  The  secret  is 
easy  of  comprehension;  it  was  thj  universal  con- 
fidence reposed  in  the  man  who  issued  the  order ; 
and  he  jras  equally  confident,  not  only  in  his  own 
I  judgment,  but  in  the  people  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal. 

"  If  the  enemy  should  not  come  after  all  this 
fuss,"  said  one  of  the  General's  friends,  "  you 
will  be  ruined." 

"  Ver}'  well,"  he  replied ;  "  but  they  will  come. 
And  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be  because  this  same 
fuss  has  caused  them  to  think  better  of  it" 

The  ten  days  ensuing  will  be  forever  memora- 
ble in  the  annals  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The 
cheerful  alacrity  with  whicn  the  people  rose  en 
masse  to  swell  the  ranks  and  crowd  into  the 
trenches  was  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  being 
seen,  could  not  readily  be  forgotten. 

Here  were  the  representatives  of  all  nations 
and  classes.  The  sturdy  German,  the  lithe  and 
^ay-hearted  Irishman,  went  shoulder  to  shouldei 
in  defence  of  their  adopted  country.  The  man 
of  money,  the  man  of  law,  the  merchant,  tl^e 
artist,  and  the  ai'tisan,  swelled  the  lines  hasten- 
ing to  the  scene  of  action,  armed  either  «ith 
musket,  pick,  or  spade. »  Added  to  the^e  was 
seen  Dickson's  long  and  dusk^  brigade  of  colored 
men,  cheerfully  wending  their  way  to  labor  on 
the  fortifications,  evidently  holding  it  their  espe- 
cial right  to  ])ut  whatever  impediments  they  could 
in  the  northward  path  of  those  whom  they  con- 
sidered their  own  peculiar  foe.  But  the  pleasant- 
est  and  most  picturesque  sight  of  those  remarka- 
ble days  was  the  almost  endless  stream  of  sturdy 
men  who  rushed  to  the  rescue  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  State.  These  were  known  as  the 
"  Squirrel  Hunters."  They  came  in  files  numLer- 
ing  thousands  upon  thousands,  in  all  kinds  of 
costumes,  and  armed  with  all  kinds  of  fire-arms, 
but  chiefly  the  deadiv  rifle,  which  they  knew  so 
well  how  to  use.  Old  men,  middle-aged  men, 
young  men,  and  often  mere  boj's,  like  the  **  min 
ute-men"  of  the  old  Ilcvolution,  they  lefl  the 
plough  in  the  furrow,  the  flail  on  the  half-threshed 
sheaves,  the  unfinished  iron  upon  the  anvil  —  in 
short,  dropped  all  their  peculiar  avocations,  mid 
with  their  leathern  pouches  full  of  bullets,  and 
their  ox-horns  full  of  powder,  poured  into  the 
city  by  every  highway  and  by-waiy  in  such  num- 
bers that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  State  of  Ohio 
were  peopled  only  with  hunters,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  Daniel  Boone  stood  upon  the  hills  op- 
posite the  town  beckoning  them  into  Kentucky, 
llie  pontoon  bridge,  which  had  been  begun  and 
completed  between  sundown  and  sundown, 
groaned  day  and  night  with  the  perpetual  stniain 
of  life  all  setting  southward.  In  thrae  'lavs  there 
were  ten  miles  of  intirenclimenti  lining  tne  hiiisy 
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mtJting  k  leBiieircla  from  the  river  obore  the 
oitf  to  tbe  bank*  of  the  river  below  i  and  theae 
were  thickly  manued  from  end  to  end,  and 
mide  terrible  to  tho  BBtoniihcd  etiemf  by  black 
ikuJ  frowning  cannun.  General  lleatli,  with  liis 
tuetitv  Chousund  rpbcl  veterans,  flushed  with 
their  late  auccees  at  Kichmond,  drew  u]i  berore 
tlitie  fonuidnble  preparations,  and  deemed  it 
prudent  to  take  the  matter  into  lerioUi  cousider- 
ation  before  making  the  attack. 

Our  men  were  eagerLf  awaiting  their  apprnach, 
tbouBtmdi  in  riOa  pita,  and  tena  of  thouituida 
•long  the  whole  line  of  the  furtiflcationa,  while 
our  acout*  and  pickcti  were  akinniihing  with 
their  outpoata  in  the  plaiaa  in  fronL  Should  the 
foe  make  a  audden  doah,  and  carry  any  point  of 
our  lines,  it  won  tliought  by  aome  that  nothing 
would  prevent  them  from  entering  CincinnatL 

But  for  this,  also,  provision  wh  made.  The 
liver  about  the  city,  above  and  below,  wo*  well 
urolected  by  a  flotilla  of  gunboats,  improvised 
from  the  swarm  of  steamers  which  lay  at  the 
wharves.  A  atorm  of  shot  and  shell,  such  as 
they  had  not  dreamed  of,  would  hare  pinyed  upon 
their   advancing   column,   wliile   our   regimcnla, 

i louring  down  from  the  fortificationi,  would  have 
illen  upon  their  rear.  Tho  shrewd  leaders  of 
the  rebel  atmv  were  probably  kept  well  poated 
by  traitors  within  our  own  lines  in  regard  to  the 
reception  prepared  for  them,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  violence 
of  a  thundpr-storm,  made  a  hasty  and  ruinous 
rntreaL  Wallace  was  anxious  to  follow  them, 
and  WM  confident  of  success,  but  was  overruled 
b]-  those  higher  in  authority. 

The  address  which  he  now  published  to  the 
cititens  of  Cineijiiiati,  Covington,  and  Newporti 
WM  monly  and  well-deserved.    lie  seyi: 

"For  tlie  present,  at  least,  the  enem^  has 
fUlen  back,  and  your  citie*  are  aafe.  ll  is  the 
time  for  acknowledgments.  I  beg  leave  to  make 
you  mine.  When  I  assumed  command,  there  was 
nothing  lo  defend  you  with,  except  a  few  half- 
flnistiEd  works  and  aome  dismounted  guns ;  yet  1 
was  eo[ifl(lent.  The  energies  of  a  great  city  are 
boundless  j  they  have  only  to  be  aroused,  united, 
and  directed.  You  were  appealed  to.  The  on- 
Bwer  will  never  be  forgotten.  Paris  may  have 
seer,  something  like  it  in  her  revolutionary  days, 
but  the  cities  of  America  never  did.  lie  proud 
iJiat  you  have  given  them  an  example  so  splc 
did.  The  moit  commercial  of  pcojilo,  you  su 
niittcd   to   a  total   suspension   of  business,  and 


time,  strangers,  viewing  the  works  on  tlic  bills 
Newport  and  Covington,  will  ask,  ■  Who  bu 
theao  intrenchmenta f '  You  can  answer,  'We 
built  them.'  If  thef  aak,  ■  Who  guarded  them  t ' 
you  can  repiv,  'We  helped  in  thousonda.'  If 
thoy  inquire  the  result,  your  answer  will  be, '  The 
enGo  y  cuiae  and  looked  at  them,  and  stole  away 
in  the  ui(;bt.'   You  have  won  much  honor.    Keep 

Cur  organization  ready  to  win  more.     Hereafter 
always  prepared  to  defend  yourselves. 

"Lewib  Wall&cEi  Hajor-OeueraL' 


l^caacifely  be  claimed  for  our  fouugQen> 
ul,  that  be  wos  tbe  moving  spirit  which  inspired 
and  directed  the  people,  and  thereby  saved  I5ii- 
ciiniati  end  the  surrounding  cities,  and,  in  the 
I'L'rr  face  of  Heath  and  Ins  victorious  boidel 
froiQ  Richmond,  orKonii'd  a  new  oud  furmidii- 
ble  umy.  'ILat  the  citizens  fidly  indorsed  thti, 
wus  well  eiempliGed  on  the  occasion  of  bts  leaJ> 
in;;  back  into  uie  metropolis  a  number  of  her  Tol> 
uuleer  regiments  when  the  danger  was  over. 
Tli<!y  Uued  the  streeti,  crowded  the  doote  and 
»-|[]iioas,  and  fil.ed  tL«  sir  with  sbO'ils  of  ap- 
jilaiise  in  honor  of  the  ^eat  work  he  had  done. 

l■^  writing  this  notice  of  Wallace  and  the 
i^ini^e,  we  have  had  no  i:.tention  to  overlook  the 
F^crvices  of  his  co-laboi!i-s,  especially  those  ren- 
dfired  to  tho  West  by  the  gallant  Wright,  who 
hulJa  command  of  tho  dciwrtmoiit.  The  writer 
hiifi  Altcmnted  to  give  what  came  directly  under 
Ilia  iwn  observation,  and  what  he  believes  to  be 
ihe  Xie  of  the  matter,  and  consequently  most 
interesting  to  the  public. 


CAPTAIN  8EMMES,  0.  S.  A.  N. 

Juf  19,  1SS4. 

OiTT  of  Cherbourg  harbor,  one  clear 
Sunday  morning,  the  cavalier, 
(Ja^itain  SeminES,  with  hia  cap  a-cock, 
Sniled  from  the  friendly  Frenchman's  ilccki 
G  n  yly  along  the  rebel  came. 
Under  the  &ag  of  the  cross  of  shame ; 
1\iiight  of  tlic  bandcuif  and  bloody  lash, 
lie  twirled  the  paint  of  his  red  muatsche, 
Anl  swore,  in  Engliah  not  aver  nice. 
To  »ink  our  Yankee  scum  in  a  trice. 
Or  bum  our  ship,  as  tlio  tiling  might  be. 
Where  the  eyes  of  Cberbovj-g  all  should  sre. 

"  Heiffh-ho  1  you  don't  aay  ao  I  " 
Whiapcred  his  filend,  littli.  Jean  Crapeau. 
Sommee  hoe  been  a  wolf  of  the  deep 
Far  many  a  day  to  harmlesa  abeep ; 
SKi(is  he  scutUed,  and  robbed,  and  burned, 
U'ntcbes  pilfered,  and  pockets  turned  ) 
Anl  all  Iiis  plunder,  bonds,  and  gold, 
lis  left  for  his  Oallio  friend  to  hold. 
A  little  over-prudent  was  he, 
I'm  a  cavalier  of  high  decree  ; 
Ar  1  Unphael  8emmes  don't  sound,  indeed, 
Ai  if  it  came  of  the  purple  aeed ; 
13u'  all  tbe  blood  in  his  veins  was  bine. 
And  hifl  clay  wns  porcelain  through  arid  throng 

lIei(lh-ho  !  tho  Lord  doth  know 
\Vo  arr  but  dirt,  and  our  blood's  se-ao, 
\Vhat  will  the  doughty  Captain  do 
WiJi  his  British  ship,  his  British  crew, 
]  lis  gunners,  trained  in  the  "  Excellent," 
1  ho  giuis  his  couiin  Blakeley  seat, 
UiFi  shot  and  shell  at  Woolwicli  made,  — 
What  will  he  do  with  the  whole  poradef 
Up  to  the  top  of 'his  cliffs  Crapeau 
Had  clambered  ti  nee  the  Sunday  slkow) 
And  bis  brother  Bull,  in  his  fancy  yacht, 
E^tood  off  and  on  towards  the  feted  spoi  t 
Ani  right  qcross  the  bold  Captain's  way 
'i'lie  EeaiEarge  steamed  in  hcr  war  array. 

"Ileigh-hol"  said  SeujUiCB.    *  Lel'i  ilew 
Thst  craft  to  ipijitcrs  before  we  go," 
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BemflBM  had  heard,  with  hU  lip  a-turl,  ^ 

In  Cherbourg,  that  fome  Nortnern  churl, 
Bicked  by  a  gang  of  onion-caters, 
Waited  the  noble  negro-beater«. 
Shop-keepbig,  peddling,  vulgar  knavea, 
To  »lick  thrir  heada  into  open  graves  1 
**'8d?ath!  '8 wounds!  'Ods  bodikinsi  Hat  what 

tlien? 
Will  thcv  dare  to  fight  with  gentlemen } 
O,  had  I  my  lance,  and  shield,  and  things, 
With  which  I  tUted  at  Sulphur  Springs  1 
Or  a  troop  of  horse  marines  1    Of  course, 
A  kniffht  is  nothing  without  his  horse." 

lleigh-ho  !  thu  seemed  to  show 
Our  hero's  spirits  were  running  low. 

Straight  out  to  sea  the  Kearsargo  drew. 

And  Semmes,  who  followed  all  that  flew, 

Followed,  perhaps  by  some  mistake, 

Close  in  hia  foeman's  frothing  wake ; 

But  when  three  leagues  were  gained  from  shore. 

Slowly  and  grimly  the  Yankee  wore  ; 

And  our  starry  endgn  leaped  above. 

Round  which  the  wmd,  like  a  fluttering  dove, 

Cooed  low,  and  the  sunshine  of  God's  day 

Like  an  open  blessins;  on  it  luy ; 

So  we  felt  our  friendless  ship  would  fight 

Full  under  the  great  Disposer's  Bight 

Heigh-ho  I  'tis  well  to  know 
Who  looks  on  the  deeds  done  here  below* 

• 

Semmes  led  the  waltz,  and  struck  the  tune  t 

Shots  at  the  sea  and  at  the  moon 

The  swashing,  wasteful  cavalier 

^-attered  around  him,  fkr  and  near. 

'I'ha  saving  Yankees  squandered  not 

An  ounce  of  powder  or  pound  of  shot. 

They  held  their  peace  till  the  guns  would  teU* 

TlicTi  out  they  burst  like  the  mouths  of  hell* 

Terrible,  horrible  1  how  they  tore 

The  Alabama,  until  the  gore 

From  her  bursting  scuppers  smoked  and  streamed, 

The  dying  groanca,  and  the  wounded  screamed* 

**  Hoigh-ho  1 "  said  Semmes ;  **  let's  show 
The  Yankees  the  heels  we  boast  of  so." 

Seven  times  in  that  deadly  round 
Sped  the  ships  to  the  connon's  sound. 
The  vulture,  through  the  smoke  and  din, 
Saw  the  eogle's  circles  narrowing  in ; 
And  every  time  her  pivots  roared 
l*he  fatal  bomb-shells  came  straight  aboard* 
His  helm  was  useless,  his  engine  failed, 
liis  powder  was  wet,  his  Ilritous  quailed; 
And  in  his  course,  like  a  warning  hand. 
Stretched  forth  the  flag  of  his  outraged  land. 
In  vain  ho  hoisted  his  sails  to  flee ; 
For  each  foot  ho  sailed,  his  foe  sailed  three. 

Heigh-ho  1  «•  Why,  hero's  a  blow," 
Said  Semmes,  as  he  hauled  his  flag  below. 

Well  was  it  for  the  cavalier, 

That  brother  Bull  was  lying  near. 

Hia  vessel  with  a  haughty  curl 

Turned  up  her  nose,  and  in  the  whirl 

Of  the  white  sea,  stem  foremost,  tore 

As  if  in  scorn  of  the  crew  she  bore. 

Then  the  tlirifty  Briton  launched  his  boat« 

To  pick  up  aught  that  might  be  afloat. 

Ana,  amongst  other  loss  precious  spoil, 

Fiihod  swordless  Semmes  from  his  watery  coil  1 


'•Hide  me!"  the  gallant  cried  in  aflKgbt; 
••  Cover  me  up  from  the  Yankee's  sight." 

Heigh-ho  1  th^y  laid  him  low, 
With  a  bit  of  soil  to  hide  hia  woe. 


Safely  they  bore  the  chief  aboard, . 
Leaving  behind  his  fame  and  sword ; 
And  then  the  Deerhound  stole  away, 
Lest  Winslow's  guns  might  have  a  say; 
Landed  him  in  Southampton  town. 
Where  heroes  like  him  have  hand  renown, 
Ever  since  Lawrence,  Ferry,  and  Hull, 
Took  hold  of  the  horns  of  great  John  Bull* 
Had  I  been  Winslow,  I  say  to  you, 
As  the  sea  is  green,  the  sky  is  blue. 
Through  the  Deerhound  I'd  have  sent  a  shot, 
And  John  might  have  liked  the  thing  or  not  I 

Heigh-ho  1  come  soon  or  slow, 
In  the  end  we  are  bound  to  have  a  blow* 

What  said  the  Frenchman  from  his  hill, 

After  the  cannon  shots  were  still  } 

What  said  the  Briton  from  his  deck. 

Gazing  down  on  the  sunken  \iTeck  i 

Something  was  said  of  guns  like  mortars, 

And  something  of  smooth-bores  at  close  quarter!  i 

Chain  annor  furnished  a  word  or  two, 

But  the  end  of  all  was,  both  looked  blue. 

They  sighed  again  o'er  the  •*  Great  Contention," 

But  never  hinted  at  *<  Intervention." 

One  thing  thcv  wished,  which  they  dared  not  sty  — 

•*  If  the  fight  had  but  gone  the  ower  way  I 

Heigh-ho  1  I  told  you  so ! 
O,  Semmes  was  a  sorry  fool  to  go ! " 

0§org$  H.  Bok$r. 


Brave  Officers  hake  a  Brave  Arht.  — A 

correspondent,  writing  of  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  says :  *'  The  rebel  forcea  from  the  East 
fought  with  a  gallantry  allied  to  desperation,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  that  our  boys  were  proud  to  say, 
when  asked  to  whom  they  were  opposed, '  Long- 
street's  men.'  The  rebel  fashion  of  coming  out  to 
battle  is  peculiar.  Had  you  seen  them  streaming 
out  of  the  woods,  in  long,  gray  lines,  hito  the  open 
field,  you  could  have  likened  them  to  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  streams  of  turbid  water  pouring  through 
a  sieve.  And  writhig  of  valor,  let  me  say  that 
the  difibrence  among  regiments  consists  not  more 
in  the  material  of  the  rank  and  file  than  it  does  in 
the  coolness,  Judgment,  and  bravery  of  the  officers, 
and  the  faith  the  soldiers  repose  in  them.  That 
faith  has  a  magic  in  it  that  tones  men  up,  and 
makes  'more  and  nobler  of  them  than  there  was 
before.  It  is  the  principle  recognized  by  the 
great  Frederick  when  he  addressed  his  General-— 
*  I  send  you  against  the  enemy  with  sixty  thou- 
sand men.'  '  But,  sire,'  said  the  officer,  *  there  are 
only  fifty  thousand'  *  Ah,  I  counted  you  aa  ten 
thousand,'  was  the  monarch's  wise  and  ouick  re- 
ply. I  have  a  splendid  illustration  of  tliis  in  an 
incident  which  occurred  on  the  Sunday  at  Chick- 
amauga*  It  was  near  four  o'clock  on  that  blaxing 
afternoon,  when  a  part  of  General  Steedman's 
division  of  the  Reserve  corps  bowed  their  heada 
to  the  hurtling  stcrra  cf  lead,  as  if  i^  had  been 
rain,  and  betrayed  signs  of  breaking*    The  " 
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wayered  like  a  great  flag  in  a  breath  of  wind, 
lliejr  were  at  splendid  material  as  ever  shouldered 
a  muffkct ;  but  then  what  could  they  do  in  such  a 
blinding  tempest  I  General  Steedman  rode  up  — 
a  great,  hearty  man,  broad-breasted,  broad-shoul- 
lered,  a  face  written  all  over  with  sturdy  sense 
and  stout  courage ;  no  lady's  man,  to  make  bou- 
quets for  snowy  fingers,  and  sing, '  Meet  me  by 
moonlight  alone,'  like  some  Generals  I  could  name, 
but  realizing  the  ideal  of  ray  boyhood,  when  I 
read  of  the  stout  old  Morgan  of  the  Ilevolution. 
Well,  up  rode  Steedman,  took  tlie  flag  from  the 
color-beurer,  glanced  along  the  wavering  front, 
and  with  that  voice  of  his  that  could  talk  against 
a  small  rattle  of  musketry,  cne<l  out,  '  Go  back, 
boys,  go  back ;  but  the  flag  can't  go  with  you,'  — 

Sosped  the  staff*,  wheeled  nis  horse,  and  rode  on. 
ust  I  tell  you  that  the  column  closed  up,  and 
grew  firm,  and  moved  resistlessly  on  like  a  great 
strong  river,  and  swept  down  upon  the  foe,  and 
made  a  record  that  shall  live  when  their  graves 
are  as^  empty  as  the  cave  of  MachpelahP  They 
were,  in  a  sense  nobler  than  Shakspeare's,  they 
were  themsdves  again." 


A  New  Kntght  of  the  Garter. — While 
the  Seventh 'regiment  of  New  York  was  passing 
through  Philadelphia,  a  fine  old  Quaker  lady,  ob- 
serving that  one  of  the  band  was  in  a  state  of 
great  embarrassment  for  the  lack  of  a  string  with 
which  to  secure  tlie  mouth  of  his  bag  of  provis- 
ions, observed  quietly,  "  Friend,  I  would  not  give 
thee  an  implement  of  war,  but  thee  shall  have  a 
string  to  preserve  thy  food.'?  Then  she  turned 
partly  away  for  an  instant,  and  stooped  down,  to 
ih  her  shoe,  apparently ;  but  when  she  rose  up 
she  handed  to  the  blusliing  blower  of  brass  a  neat 
ffreen  band,  that  a  moment  before  had  been  doing 
duty  as  a — a— a — well,  garter. 


Force  of  Habit.  —  A  Captain,  who  had  been 
a  railroad  conductor  before  tne  war,  was  drillinff 
a  squad,  and  while  marching  them  by  flank,  turned 
to  speak  to  a  friend  for  a  moment.  On  looking 
agam  towards  his  souad,  he  saw  they  were  in  the 
act  of  "  butting  ud  ''  against  a  fence.  In  his  hur- 
rv  to  halt  them,  ne  cried  out,  "  Down  brakes ! 
Down  brakes  I "        _^ 

A  LOW.R's  letter  picked  up  at  Laurel  Hill 
Camp,  Va.,  runs  as  follows :  *'  I  say  agen  deer 
Melindy  weer  fitin  for  our  liburtis  to  dew  gest  as 
we  pleas,  and  we  wil  flte  fur  them  so  long  as 
goddlemity  give  us  breth." 


A  Practical  Joke.  —  A  gallant  volunteer  of- 
bcer  was  searching  the  houses  of  citizens  for  arms, 
with  a  squad  of  men,  and  on  arriving  at  the  resi- 
dence of  an  old  gentleman  named  Hayes,  was  met 
in  Uie  hall  by  his  daughter,  —  a  beautiful,  black- 
eyed  girl  of  eighteen,  —  who  appeared  deeply  agi- 
tated, and  implored  the  Captain  not  to  search 
the  house.    The  officer  was  sternly  immovable,  j 


resolved  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  more  bent  ii  pon 
searching  from  the  apparent  dismav  of  the  hu 
girl.  "Indeed  —  iuleed,"  she  exclaimed,  "we 
have  only  three  g  ins  in  the  housi." 

The  Captain  sjniled  incrediJously.  '*  Fetch 
them  to  me,"  said  he,  leciombcring  the  fate  of 
poor  EUswcrtlu  The  young  lady  hurried  up 
stairs,  and  returned  with  an  eld,  rusty,  double- 
barrelled  shot  gun  tba*  no  prudsnt  man  would  have 
ventured  to  load  and  discnarffe.  "  The  others  — 
the  other  two  I "  demanded  the  officer.  **  O  sir, 
my  brothers ! "  sobbed  the  girL  **  I  cannot  take 
tlicm  from  them  ! " 

The  Captain  pushed  her  en  one  side.  "  Forward, 
men !  "  he  shouted,  fa  ilng  into  the  rear  himself. 
As  the  file  of  soldiers  hastily  mounted  the  stairs, 
the  young  lady  clur.g  to  the  skirts  of  the  officer, 
who  was  the  last  to  ascend,  exclaiming  wildly : 

"  But  —  but,  sir,  my  brothers  —  you  will  not 
harm  my  brothers  ?  " 

The  Captain  shook  her  off  somewhat  ungal- 
lantly,  and  rushed  up  after  the  soldiers,  who,  by 
this  time,  reached  the  closed  door  of  a  chamber. 
After  a  jpause,  the  men  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
rushed  m  with  bayonets  fixed,  wnen  two  juvenile 
Zouaves,  of  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten  years,  fully 
armed  and  eauipped  with  wooden  guns,  appeared 
drawn  up  In  line  before  them.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  silvery  laugh  of  the  black-eyed  beauty 
was  heard  on  the  stairs,  echoed  by  a  couple  or 
chambermaids,  who  were  peeping  over  the  oalus* 
ters  from  above.  The  officer  ceat  a  hasty  retreat, 
without  making  a  seizure  of  the  two  remaining 
guns.  

Love,  Hate,  and  Piett  on  the  Bathe- 
F1EI.D. — A  Rhode  Island  soldier,  utterly  iz- 
hausted,  stepped  aside  to  rest  a  few  moments 
under  the  shade.  There  he  found  a  gasping  and 
dying  Southern  soldier,  and  put  his  almost  ex- 
hausted canteen  to  his  parchea  lips.  The  dying 
soldier  —  an  enthusiast  in  his  cause  —  with  high 
excitement  gasped  out:  "Why  do  you  comi  to 
fight  us  ?  We  shall  utterly  annihilate  you.  We 
have  ninety  thousand  men.  You  can  never  imb- 
ju^te  us.  We  have  a  series  of  batteries  berond 
which  will  destroy  all  the  armies  you  can  bnng." 
The  Rhode  Islana  soldier  proceeded  to  state  — 
and  how  strange  and  how  tremendously  real  the 
discussion  then  and  so!  —  that  the  object  of  the 
war  was  not  the  subjugation  of  the  South,  but 
the  preservation  of  the  Uriion.  "  And  now,"  said 
the  manly  fellow,  '*  1  have  given  you  water  from 
my  canteen,  when  its  drops  are  more  precious 
than  diamonds.  If  you  nad  found  me  in  this 
state,  what  would  you  have  done  P  "  The  eyes 
of  the  dying  man  gleamed,  as  the  soldier  said, 
like  those  or  a  basiusk,  and  he  replied,  "  I  would 
have  put  my  bayonet  to  your  heart."  In  a  few 
moments  he  went  into  eternity,  and  the  Rhode 
Islander  resumed  his  place  on  the  battle-field. 

But  there  were  also  instances  of  C*Hristiau  feel- 
ing exhibited  on  the  battle-field,  one  of  which  is 
very  affecting.  A  wounded  Federal  soldier  was 
nasdly  carried  to  a  wood,  and  placed  by  the  side 
of  a  (lying  Georgian     The  Georgian,  evidently 
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a  gentleman,  said  to  him,  as  they  lay  bleeding 
sidJ)  by  Bide,  "  We  came  on  this  field  enemies  — 
let  U8  part  friends ; "  and  extended  to  him  his 
hand,  which  the  other  gi'asped  with  the  reciprocal 
expression  of  friendly  feeling.  They  were  both 
Quifitian  men,  and  they  lay  with  clasped  hands 
an  that  bloody  field,  until  the  hand  of  the  noble 
Georgian  was  cold  in  death.  How  beautiful  tliat 
scene,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field !  Who 
shall  say,  in  view  of  it,  that  because  of  this  strife 
between  the  North  and  South,  they  can  never 
again  clasp  hands  in  mutual  friendship  and  es- 
teem? Who  shall  say  that  the  time  shall  not 
come,  when,  on  some  well-fought  field,  they  who 
met  as  enemies  shall  part  as « friends,  and  peace 
and  restoration  and  mutual  esteem  ensue  ? 

Another  incident  was  sublime,  and  shows  how 
close  Christ  Jesus  is  to  his  people,  wherever  they 
may  be.  A  strong,  tall  man  from  Maine  received 
a  minie  ball  directly  in  his  breast ;  and  with  the 
outstretched  arms  and  the  upward  leap  which  is 
said  often  to  mark  such  a  death,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 


To  THE  Women  op  the  South.  —  The  Mem- 
phis Appeal  of  April  21,  1861,  contains  the  an- 
nexed communication : 

"  While  the  men  in  every  part  of  the  country 
are  armirg  themselves  and  mustering  in  squadrons 
to  resist  the  invasion  and  oppression  thi'eatoning 
our  beloved  land,  let  us  emulate  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  husbands,  sons,  and  friends  in  the  cause. 
Many  of  our  daughters  are  already  active  in  the 
esrvice  with  their  needles.  Let  the  matrons  of 
Bvery  city,  village,  and  hamlet  form  themselves 
into  societies,  called  by  some  appropriate  name, 
pledged  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army,  whenever  the 
changing  drama  of  war  shall  bring  them  in  their 
neighborhood ;  to  take  them,  if  necessary  and 
practicable,  to  their  own  homes.  Let  the  organ- 
izations be  commenced  at  once,  with  officers  ap- 
pointed and  known,  to  whom  the  officers  of  the 
military  companies  may  communicate  the  wants 
of  the  soldiers,  and  call  upon  for  aid  when  the 
time  for  action  shall  come ;  and  Baltimore  has 
taught  us  how  soon  it  may  come.  I  ofier  myself 
for  the  work.  Will  not  some  matron  with  more 
time  take  the  lead,  and  allow  me  to  serve  in  a 
subordinate  capacity?  Let  the  women  of  the 
entire  South  join  and  spread  the  organization 
till  not  a  spot  within  the  Southern  borders  shall 
be  without  :ts  band  of  sisters,  pledged  to  the 
work  and  ready  for  it ;  and  thus  shall  every  mother 
feel  assured,  in  sending  her  sons  to  the  neld,  that 
in  time  of  need  they  pball  have  the  tender  care 
of  some  other  mother,  whose  loved  ones  are  in 
the  patriot  ranks  at  other  points,  and  our  soldiers 
feel  sure  that  true  hearts  are  near  them  wherever 
they  may  be.  ^LiRY  E.  Pope." 


JUTEmus  Patriotism. — In  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  a  little  fellow  just  past  his  first  de- 
esde  stepped  into  his  father's  office,  and  said  to 


one  of  the  clerk  i,  '*I  shall  get  my  company  iVill 
pretty  soon;  I  have  sworn  in  three  to-day." 
"  Sworn  in,**  said  the  clerk ;  "  how  did  you  do  it  ?  '* 
**  I  made  them  hold  up  their  hands  and  say,  'Glory 
to  Qod,'  '*  said  the  incipic  ct  Captain. 

The  following  is  a  counterpart  for  the  above 
story.  A  six-year  old  Beaton  boy,  who  had  be- 
come deeply  imbusd  with  tlie  martial  s])irit,  un- 
dertook to  act  as  commrnder  of  a  diminutive 
company  in  a  New  liumpshire  town,  whore  he 
was  spending  his  vacation.  He  somewhat  **  as- 
tonished the  natives"  by  the  following  order, 
given  in  a  very  excited  tone :  "  Company !  Ene- 
my's coming !    Forward,  march  1    Amen  !  * 


THE  JAGUAR  HUNT. 

BT  t.  T.   TROWBKIIKiB. 

Tm  dark  jiguar  was  abroad  in  the  land ; 

His  strength  and  his  fierceness  what  foe  could  with* 

stand? 
The  breath  of  his  anger  was  hot  on  the  air. 
And  the  white  lamb  of  peace  he  had  dragged  to  his 

loir. 

Then  up  rose  the  farmer ;  he  summoned  bis  sons : 
<*Now  saddle  your  horses,  now    look  to   your 

guns  I " 
And  ho  called  to  his  hound,  as  he  sprang  fiom  the 

ground 
To  the  back  of  his  black  pawing  steed  with  a 

bound. 

0,  their  hearts,  at  the  word,  how  they  tingled  and 

sUrred  I 
They  followed,  all  belted,  and  booted,  and  spurred. 
**  Buckle  tight,  boys! "  said  ho,  •'  for  who  gallops 

with  me, 
Such  a  hunt  as  was  never  before  shall  he  see. 

**  This  traitor,  we  know  him !  for  when  he  was 
younger. 

We  flattered  him,  patted  him,  fed  his  fierce  hun- 
ger: 

But  now  fiir  too  long  we  have  borne  with  the 
wrong, 

For  each  morsel  we  tossed  makes  him  savage  and 
strong. 


ff 


Then  said  one,  *<  He  must  die  I "  And  they  took 
up  the  cry, 

<*For  this  last  crime  of  his  he  must  die!  he  most 
die  I " 

But  the  slow  eldest-bom  sauntered  sad  and  forlorn, 

For  his  heart  was  at  home  on  that  fiiir  hunting- 
morn. 

'<I  remember,"  he  said,  «how  this  fine  cub  we 

track 
Has  carried  me  many  a  time  on  his  baoi;  I  " 
And  he  called  to  his  brothers,  •*  Fight  gently  I  be 

kind ! " 
And  he  kept  the  dread  hound,  Retribuaon,  behind. 

The  dark  jaguar,  on  a  bough  in  the  brake. 
Crouched,  silent  and  niily,  and  litlv)  as  a  soske : 
Tliey  spied  not  their  gamo,  but,  as  onwird  th^ 

came. 
Through  the  dense  leaikge  gleamed  'mq  red  eyeballs 

of  flame. 
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Black-spotted,  and  mettled^  and  whiskered,  and 

grim, 
Whit«-bcl1icd,  and  yellow,  he  laj  on  the  limb, 
And  BO  still  that  you  saw  but  one  ta\vny  paw 
Lightly  reach  through  the  leaves,  and  as  softly 

withdraw. 

Then  shrilled  his  fierce  cry,  as  the  riders  drew 

nigh, 
And  he  shot  from  the  bough  like  a  bolt  from  the  sky : 
In  the  foremost  he  fkstencd  his  fangs  as  he  fell, 
While  all  the  black  Jungle  re-echoed  his  yell. 

O,  then  there  was  carnage  by  field  and  by  flood ! 
The  green  sod  was  crimsoned,  the  riTers  ran  blood. 
The  cornfields  were  trampled,  and  all  in  their  track 
The  beautiful  Talley  lay  blasted  and  black. 

Now  the  din  of  the  conflict  swells  deadly  and  loud. 
And  the  dust  of  the  tumult  roUa  up  like  a  cloud : 
Then  afar  down  the  slope  of  the  Southland  recedes 
The  wild  rapid  clatter  of  galloping  steeds. 

With  wide  nostrils  smoking,  and  flanks  dripping 

gore. 
The  black  stallion  bore  his  bold  rider  before, 
As  onward  they  thundered  through  forest  and  glen, 
A-hunting  the  stark  jaguar  to  his  den. 

In  April,  sweet  April,  the  chase  was  begun ; 
It  was  April  aj^in  when  the  hunting  was  done  ; 
The  snows  of  four  winters  and  four  summers  green 
Lay  red- streaked  and  trodden,  and  blighted  be- 
tween. 

Then  the  monster  stretched  all  his  grim  length  on 

the  ground ; 
IIxs  life-blood  was  wasting  from  many  a  wound ; 
Ferocious  and  gory,  and  snarling  he  lay, 
Amid  heaps  of  the  whitening  bones  of  his  prey. 

Then  up  spoke  the  slow  eldest  son,  and  he  said, 
.*'  All  he  needs  now  is  Just  to  be  fostered  and  fed ! 
Oire  over  the  strife !    Brothers,  put  up  the  knife  I 
We  will  tame  him,  reclaim  him,  but  not  take  his 
life  I  •• 

But  the  farmer  flung  back  the  false  words  in  his 
face:  ' 

"  He  is  none  of  my  race  who  gives  counsel  so  base ! 

Now  let  loose  the  hound  I "  And  the  hound  was 
unbound. 

And  like  lightning  the  heart  of  the  traitor  he  found. 


V* 


*'  So  rapine  and  treason  forever  shall  cease  I 

And  thev  wash  the  stained  fleece  of  the  pale  lamb 

of  peace ; 
When,  lo  !  a  strong  angel  stands  winced  and  white 
In  a  wondering  raiment  of  ravishing  light  I 

Peace  is  raised  from  the  dead !    In  the  radiance 

shed 
By  the  halo  of  glory  that  shines  round  her  head, 
Fair  gardens  shall  bloom  where  the  black  Jungle 

grew. 
And  all  the  glad  valley  shall  blossom  anew  I 


A  I'ATRiOTio  Martland  Ladt. — In  making 
the  surveys  for  the  intrenchments  to  be  made 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  the  engineer  ofiicers  came  to  a 
lovely  spot  near  Bladensburg.    A  pretty  cottage 


stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  shrubbery,  grapevines,  orchards,  shade 
trees,  a  superb  lawn,  a  beautlTul  flower  garden, 
&c  It  was,  indeed,  a  little  paradise.  It  it  as  the 
residence  of  a  lady  and  her  daughters,  who?e 
husband  was  now  away  fiffhting  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  The  line  of  the  intrenchments,  cs 
surveyed,  passed  d.'iectl]^'  over  this  spot  The  hill 
commands  the  surrounding  country  tor  miles,  and 
therefore  is  the  proper  spot  for  a  battery.  But 
the  officers  saw  at  a  clance  that  if  a  battery  was 
erected  there,  it  woula  be  necessary  to  cut  down 
every  tree  in  the  orchard,  to  dear  away  all  the 
shrubbery,  and  to  make  the  ditch  for  the  par- 
apet in  the  flower  garden.  In  a  word,  the  mili- 
tary works  would  completely  demolish  the  place, 
and  render  it  a  desert.  The  officers  made  sev- 
eral surveys,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  way  in 
which  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  occupying  this 
property  at  nil.  But  in  vain.  There  was  no 
other  hill  in  the  neighborhood  that  possessed  the 
necessary  military  qualifications.  Calling  upon 
Uie  lady,  therefore,  the  officers  explained,  in  the 
most  delicate  manner,  the  object  of  Uieir  visit, 
and  the  military  necessity  which  doomed  her 
beiutifiU  grouncu  to  destruction.  The  lady  lis- 
tened in  silence.  Tears  rose  to  her  eyes.  She 
arose,  walked  to  the  open  wmdow,  looked  for  a 
moment  upon  the  lovely  scene,  and  then,  tuminj^ 
to  the  officers,  said :  "  If  it  must  be  so,  toke  it 
freely.  I  hoped  to  live  here  in  peace  anvl  quiet, 
and  never  to  leave  this  sweet  spot,  which  my^  hus- 
band has  beautified  for  years  past  But  if  my 
country  demands  it,  take  it  freely.  You  have  mr 
consent"  Then  oficriug  refreshments  to  the  o^ 
cers,  she  said  no  more  on  the  subject  In  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  in  1777,  a  lady  of  South 
Carolina  brought  to  General  Clarion  the  arrows 
wi^  which  to  set  fire  to  her  own  house.  But 
surely  the  devoted  patriotism  of  this  Maryland 
lady  IS  deserving  of  no  less  praise.  —  Washing* 
ton  Letter.  

VnxiAM  AND  HIS  Hayelock.  —  Tho  members 
of  the  Mackerel  Brigade,  says  the  inimitable 
Orpheus  C  Kerr,  now  stationed  on  Arlington 
Heights,  to  watch  the  movements  of  tho  Poto- 
mac, which  is  exj)ected  to  rise,  shortly,  desire  me 
to  Uiank  the  laclies  of  America  for  supplies  of 
havelocks  and  other  delicacies  of  tne  season  just 
received.  The  havelocks,  my  boy,  are  rather 
roomy,  and  we  took  them  for  shirts  at  first ;  and 
tho  shirts  are  so  narrow-minded  that  we  took 
them  for  havelocks.  If  the  women  of  America 
could  manage  to  get  a  little  less  linen  into  the  coU 
lars  of  the  latter,  and  a  little  more  into  the  other 
department  of  the  graceful  "garmint,"  there 
would  be  fewer  colds  in  this  division  of  the 
Grand  Army.  The  havelocks,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, are  roomy  —  very  roomy,  my  boy.  Yilliam 
Brown,  of  company  G,  put  one  on  last  night 
when  he  went  on  sentry  auty,  and  looked  like  a 
broomstick  in  a  pillow-case,  for  all  the  world. 
When  the  ofiiccr  came  round,  and  caught  si^ht 
of  Yilliam  in  his  havelock,  he  was  struck  dumb  with 
admiration  for  a  moment    Then  he  ejaculated : 
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"  What  &  splendid  moonbeam  I  " 

Villiam  made  a  movement,  and  the  Sergeant 
oame  up. 

"  What's  that  white  object  P  "  says  the  officer 
to  the  Sergeant  ** Thunder!"  roared  the  offi- 
cer I  "  tcU  him  to  go  to  Ills  tent,  and  take  off  that 
nightgown." 

*'  You're  mistaken,"  savs  the  Sergeant ;  *'  the 
sentry  is  Villiam  Brown,  in  his  havelock,  which 
was  made  by  the  womeri  of  America." 

The  officer  was  so  justly  exasperated  at  his 
mistake,  that  ho  went  immediately  to  his  head- 
quarters and  took  the  oath  three  times  running, 
with  a  little  sugar. 

The  oath  is  very  popular,  my  boy,  and  comes 
in  bottles.    I  take  it  medicinally  myself. 

The  shirts  made  by  the  ladies  of  America  are 
noble  articles,  as  far  down  as  the  collar,  but 
would  not  do  to  use  as  au  only  garment.  Cap- 
tain Mortimer  de  Montague,  or  the  skirmish 
squad,  put  one  on  when  ne  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent's reception,  and  the  collar  stood  up  so  high 
that  he  couldn't  put  his  cap  on,  while  the  other 
department  didn  t  reach  auite  to  his  waist.  His 
appearance  at  the  Wliite  llouse  was  picturesque 
and  interesting,  and  as  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  General  Scott  remarked  very  feelingly : 

"Ah I   here  comes  one  of  the  wounded  he- 
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roes. 

**He'8  not  wounded,  General,"  remarked  an 
officer  standing  by. 

*'  Then  why  is  his  head  bandaged  up  so  P  " 
asked  the  venerable  veteran. 

"  O,"  says  the  officer,  "  that's  only  one  of  the 
snirts  made  by  the  patriotic  women  of  America.** 

In  about  five  minutes  after  this  conversation  I 
saw  the  venerable  veteran  and  the  wounded  hero 
at  the  office  taking  the  oath  together. 


A  Redel  killed  bt  a  Woman.  A  Union 
man  by  the  name  of  Glover,  residing  in  one  of 
the  counties  west  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  owning  a 
number  of  valuable  horses,  and  having  fear  of 
their  appropriation  to  rebel  uses,  concluded  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  Home 
Guards  in  the  ncigliborhood  for  safe  keeping.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards,  while  Glover  was  absent 
from  home,  a  rebel  called  at  his  house  to  inquire 
for  liim.  His  wife  was  in  the  garden  adjoining 
a  cornfield,  some  distance  from  the  house,  when 
the  rebel  approached  her,  and  made  several  in- 
quiries, to  which  she  gave  no  ver^  satisfactory 
answers.  He  then  insisted  on  being  informed 
where  Glover  was,  and,  with  revolver  in  hand, 
threatened  instant  death  if  not  told.  He  also  de- 
manded of  her  to  deliver  up  a  valuable  gun 
owned  by  Glover.  The  two  started  for  the  house 
through  the  cornfield,  and  on  the  way,  Mrs. 
Glover  succeeded,  williout  being  observed,  in  get- 
ting possession  of  a  large  corn  knife  that  had  been 
lett  in  the  field,  and  watching  the  opportunity, 
look  a  favorable  moment  for  striking  a  blow, 
wliich  she  did  most  effectually,  the  knife  severing 
the  skull,  and  killing  the  rebel  instantly.  Mri. 
Glover  had  a  small  child  with  her  in  the  gar- 


den, which  she  left  when  starting  for  the  house, 
intending  to  return  for  it  immediately.  Having 
despatched  the  rebel,  she  returned  to  the  gar- 
den, when  she  discovered  several  other  rebels  in 
ambush,  a  short  distance  from  her.  She  took  Lex 
child,  and  being  yet  unperceivod  by  them,  sought 
a  place  of  concealment  until  the^  should  retire. 
They  soon  emerged  fVom  their  hiding-place,  and 
searching  for  their  companion,  they  found  his 
lifeless  body  where  he  had  been  stricken  down, 
and  bore  it  off,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Glover.  

" CoNFi8a\TE  DE  Ole'omanI" — One  of  the 
Pike  County  boys  at  Louisiana  (Missouri)  found 
an  old  negro  in  the  woods  who  had  heard  tliat 
secession  property  was  to  be  confiscated,  and 
therefore  commenced  by  executing  the  order  upon 
himself.  He  surrendered  to  the  invader,  and 
gave  a  history  of  himself,  concluding  by  saying . 
"  Gorry,  massa  I  I'll  brack  vour  boots,  brush  yc^ir 
close,  bring  your  water  —  do  anvthing  you  want 
me,  if  you'll  only  confiscate  de  ole  'oman ! " 


A  Touching  Incident. — Just  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  national  army  towards  Richmond, 
General  Sherman's  brigade,  consisting  of  tbo 
Thirteenth,  Sixty-ninth,  and  Seventy-nuith  New 
York,  and  the  Second  Wisconsin  regiments,  was 
encamped  near  Ball's  Cross-Koads,  not  far  from 
a  church  known  as  Ball's  Church.  In  the  church- 
yard is  the  grave  of  a  little  child  belonging  to  a 
Union  family  by  the  name  of  Osborne.  Tha 
grave  is  surrounded  by  a  picket  fence,  upon 
which  there  was  no  inscription.  This  being  ob- 
served by  Captain  Haggertv,  of  the  Sixty-ninth, 
ho  went  to  the  trouble  of  placing  upon  it  a  board 
bearing  the  age  and  name  of  the  little  one.  In 
a  few  days  the  brigade  marched  for  the  fatal  field 
of  Bull  Ilun,  where  the  gallant  Haggerty  met  a 
soldier's  fate,  while  acting  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  his  regiment.  After  tne  return  of  the  troops 
to  the  Potomac,  Ball's  Cross-ltoads  and  tne 
Church  were  used  as  outposts,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers  who  were  from  time  to  time  sta- 
tioned in  the  neighborhood,  placed  additiomd  in- 
scriptions upon  tlio  fence  commemorative  of  the 
de])arted  officer.    One  of  these  read  as  follows : 

'*  Bull  Run  was  ivhere  Haggerty  was  killed. 
Will  they  do  as  much  for  him  as  he  did  for  this 
poor  child  ?  " 

The  incident  was  related  by  private  B.  F.  Mor- 
gan, of  company  A,  Tliirteentb  regiment  Mr.  ^L 
visited  the  spot  after^vards,  in  company  with  the 
mother  of  the  child,  as  her  escort  Site  was 
greatly  i^fiected  on  seeing  what  had  been  done. 


Rattlesnakes  vs.  Rebei.8. — The  best  piece 
of  satire  upon  the  leniency  observed  by  the  au- 
thorities, in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  in  reference 
to  rebels  found  committing  depredations,  is  con- 
,  tained  in  the  following  story :    Some  of  the  sol- 
j  diers  belonging  to  General  Cox's  army,  stationed 
I  in  Kanawha,  Virginia,  oaught  a  large  rattleanake. 
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which  manifested  a  most  mischievous  diffposttioiii 
snapping  and  thrusting  out  its  forked  tongue  at 
all  who  came  near  it  The  hoys  at  last  got  tired 
of  the  reptile,  and  as  nobody  wanted  such  a  dan- 
gerous companion,  the  question  arose,  *VWhat 
shall  we  do  with  him  P  "  This  question  was  pro- 
pounded several  times  without  an  answer,  when 
a  half-drunken  soldier,  who  was  l}ing  near,  upon 
his  hack,  rolled  upon  his  side,  and  relicTed  his 
companions  by  quietly  renuurking:  "D — ^n  it  I 
swear  him,  and  let  him  go !  ** 


ONLY.  ONE. 

«  Thibs  is  no  cloud  in  all  the  sky  | 

I  hear  the  distant  bugles  play ; 
You  tremble,  sister — so  do  I. 

Our  soldiers  both  come  home  to-day." 

<*  One  cloud  there  is,  Maud,  on  the  blue ; 

Tis  but  a  rustic  horn  you  hear. 
I  tremble  ?  —  nay !  or  if  I  do, 

It  is  not  for  myself  I  fear." 

*<Not  for  yourself?    For  whom,  then,  pray? 

For  whom  can  you  have  cause  to  feel  ? 
Those  are  the  bugles,  Anne,  I  say. 

And  —  ha !  I  see  the  flash  of  steel  1  "* 

The  sabres  glitter  in  the  sun ; 

The  war-worn  ranks  ride  slowly  past  t     * 
One  soldier  halts,  —  ah  I  only  one  1  — 

And  cries,  •*  At  last,  beloved  —  at  last  1  "*' 

His  steed  stands,  wistful-eyed,  apart, 
And  looks  upon  the  ripening  grain ; 

But  who  is  to  the  rider's  heart 
Thus  pressed  —  again,  and  yet  again  } 

Alas  t  one  cloud  stiU  spans  the  sky  ( 
And  still  the  distant  ougles  play. 

Poor  Maud !  the  tanks  have  long  passed  by ) 
But  only  One  came  home  to-day  I 


Practical  Patbiotism.  —  In  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  when  patriotic  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers were  sending  their  clerks  and  workmen 
to  the  field,  with  a  promise  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  their  families,  as  well  as  to  continue 
their  salaries  during  their  absence,  a  very  en- 
thusiastic landlady  of  New  York  offered  to 
allow  her  boarders'  bills  to  run  on,  as  usual, 
should  an^  of  them  desire  to  go  for  the  defence 
of  the  nation. 

■ 

A  Cosmopolitan  Hibernun.  —  A  son  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  but  not  himself  greeiif  was  i(iken 
up  (for  he  was  at  the  time  dovm)  near  a  rebel  en- 
campment, not  for  from  Manassas  Junction.  In 
a  word,  Pat  was  taking  a  quiet  nap  in  the  shade, 
and  was  roused  from  his  slumlier  by  a  scouting 
party.  He  wore  no  special  uniform  of  either 
army,  but  looked  more  like  a  spy  than  an  alliga- 
tor, and  on  this  was  arrested. 

"Who  are  youP"  "What  is  your  naireP" 
and  "  Where  are  you  from  P "  were  the  first 
ouestions  put  to  him  by  tlie  armed  party. 
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Pat  rubbed  his  eyes,  scratched  his  head*  and 
answered : 

^  "  Be  me  faith,  gentlemen,  them  is  ukly  ques- 
tlohs  to  answer,  anyhow ;  an*  before  I  answer 
any  o'  them,  I'd  be  afther  azin'ye,  by  yer  lave,  the 
same  tjilng.'' 

^  ^'^Vell,"  said  the  leader,  "we  are  of   Scott's 
army,  and  belong  to  Washington." 

"  All  right,"  said  Pat ;  "  ]  knoVd  ye  was  gin- 
tlemen,  for  I  am  that  san^e.  Long  life  to  (^n- 
eral  Scott" 

"  Aha  1 "  replied  the  scout,  "  now,  you  rascal, 
you  are  our  prisonei^  and  lelsed  him  by  the 
shoulder. 

"How  is  that,"  inquired  Pat|  "are  we  not 
friends?" 

"  No,"  waa  the  answer.  "  We  belong  to  Gen- 
eral Beauregard's  army." 

"Then  ye  tould  me  a  lie,  mo  boys ;  and  think- 
in'  it  might  be  so,  I  tould  you  another.  And 
now  tell  roe  the  truth,  an'  I'll  tell  the  truth,  too." 

"  Well,  we  belong  to  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
Kna." 

"  So  do  I,"  promptly  responded  Pat,  "  and  to 
all  the  other  States  uv  the  country,  too ;  and  there, 
I'm  tliinkin',  I  bate  the  whole  uv  ye.  Do  ye 
think  I  would  come  all  the  way  from  Ireland  te 
belong  tc  one  State,  when  I  had  a  right  to  be- 
long to  the  whole  uv  'emP" 

This  logic  was  rather  a  stumper ;  but  they  took 
him  up,  as  before  said,  and  carried  him  for  fbr^ 
ther  examination.      _______^ 

Incidents  of  Yorktown.— The  following 
stories  by  an  officer  show  the  temper  and  spirit 
with  which  Uie  advent  of  the  Yankees  was  looked 
for  by  the  negroes.  A  couple  of  officers  were 
advancing  some  distance  apart  from  theit  men, 
when  the^  were  hailed  by  an  old  negro  woman 
standing  in  the  door  of  her  rude  cabin.  "  Bless 
de  Lord,  bless  de  Lord,"  she  exclaimed  as  loud 
as  she  could,  "yer's  come  at  last,  yer's  come 
at  last !  I've  looked  for  yer  these  many 
years,  and  now  yer's  come.  Bless  de  Lord." 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  old  woman's  de- 
light at  seeing  the  Yankees.  This  means 
something,  and  now  mudh !  In  the  childish  de- 
light of  that  old  woman  what  a  history  is 
suggested.  Long  years. she  had  waited  to  see 
this  deliverance.  Slave  she  was,  and  the  slow 
years  dragged  their  weary  lengths  past  her  youth, 
and  still  nope  whispered  that  the  hour  would 
come  when  the  bonaoge  would  be  broken.  At 
last  it  comes,  when  the  spring  of  life  is  gone,  and 

yet  her  aged  lips  are  eloquent  with  joy. 
•  •  '         •  •  •  • 

The  battery  of  which  I  spoke  is  in  charge  of 
the  First  Connecticut  artillery,  and  is  buUt  in 
front  of  a  large  and  stately  hnck  mansion,  which 
is  surrounded  by  peach  orchards.  It  is  the  prop- 
erty of  Mrs.  Farrenholt,  whose  son  and  husband 
are*  in  the  rebel  army. 

Mrs.  Farrenholt  is  a  lady  somewhat  advanced 
in  years,  very  secesh  in  opinion,  who  has  re- 
mained on  her  estate )  but  she  is  now  dwelling 
in  a  small  house  removed  from  the  danger  result* 
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ing  from  the  guni  of  her  own  friends.  The  other 
day  an  officer  belonging  to  the  artillery  corns  had 
some  little  conversation  with  the  lady,  to  tne  fol- 
lowing effect : 

Federal  Officer. — Madnm,  good  mommgi  I 
desire  to  purchase  a  horse  from  you. 

Secesh  Lady,  —  I  require  what  horses  I  have 
to  plough ;  I  cannot  spare  one. 

P,  0.  —  (Referring  to  the  shells  from  the  ene- 
my.)  That  will  be  quite  unnecessary ;  your  peo- 
ple are  ploughing  up  your  ground  for  you. 

S,  2/.  —  Are  they  planting  also  P 

F,  0,  —  They  haven't  ]Uanted  any  of  us  yet 
But  as  they  have  not  concluded  their  work  yet,  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  they  will  do. 

8.  L, — Ah  I  well,  if  they  plant  any  of  your 
blue-coated  comrades,  I  hope  they  wont  sprout, 
Qood  morning. 

The  officer  withdrew.  Evidently  the  secesh 
lady  thought  Uncle  Sam's  sprouts  were  quite 
thick  enough  on  her  estate. 


Thb  Effect  of  Music. — A  correspondent, 
writing  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  m  June, 
1862,  says :  **  Speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  men 
reminds  me  of  an  incident,  both  grand  and  beau- 
tiful, which  took  place  in  Butterficld's  brigade. 
For  months  there  has  been  a  standing  order 
•gainst  the  playing  of  bands  in  camp,  and  in  not 
one  instance  of  the  numerous  late  battles  have 
our  splendid  bands  been  allowed  to  inspire  the 
keart  of  the  brave  soldier  by  the  strains  of  patri- 
otio  music  A  great  mistake,  all  will  say.  Dur- 
k*|[  tha  fl^t  yesterday  afternoon,  an  order  came 


for  MoreU's  division  to  repair  to  the  hill  near 
where  the  battle  was  going  on,  and  act  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  reserve  artillery.  The  men  obeyed 
the  order  to  faL  in  promptly,  though  the  weather 
was  scorching  hot,  and  they  had  Men  four  days 
without  rest  or  sleep. 

"  A  hR])ny  thouf^ht  stnick  Captain  Tliomas  J. 
Hoyt,  of  Ueneral  Butterfield's  staff,  who  saw  tliat 
the  men  looked  weary  and  exhausted.  He  im- 
mediately gathered  all  the  regimental  bands, 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  and  or- 
dered them  to  play.  They  started  the  *  Star- 
spangled  Banr.er ; '  and  the  first  note  had  hardlv 
been  struck  when  the  men  caught  the  spirit,  and 
cheer  after  cheer  aros'^  from  regiment  after 
regiment,  and  was  borne  away  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  placid  river.  The  banu  continued  to ' 
play,  and  other  regiments  and  other  brigades 
caught  the  spirit,  and  the  air  resounded  with  tu- 
multuous applause  at  the  happy  hit,  until  all  the 
columns  on  that  vast  plain  were  vj'ing  with  each 
other  to  do  homage  to  the  inspiriting  strains  of 
the  band.  After  several  tunes.  Major  Welch,  of 
the  Sixteenth  Michigan,  in  a  brief  speech,  pro- 
posed three  cheers  for  the  hero  of  the  command, 
General  Daniel  Butterfield,  which  were  given  in 
magnificent  style.  To  add  to  the  enthusiasm, 
General  McClellan  happened  to  ride  through  thit 
field  just  then,  and  >vus  received  with  an  out- 
burst that  fairly  astonished  him. 

**  The  scene  was  continued,  the  brigade  moT^d 
off  with  the  band  playing,  and  had  there  been  t 
fight  in  the  next  field,  the  nr.en  would  have  gone' 
into  action  on  the  double-quick  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee  l)ood?e,  if  every  one  had  known  tlut 
death  would  be  kis  fiite.**    < 
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